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KRNESn.  JOHN  AUGUSTUS,  svtm  Um  at  Tenn- 
iiadt*  in  Ihe  Thu ringer  Wald,  on  the  '^lili  August^  1707. 
He  waft  educated  at  Wittenberg  and  Leipzig,  and  became. 
conrvptor  of  tbe  school  of  St.  limma'i,  in  ibe  latter  city*  in 
tlie  y€*r  1731.  He  surceedad  J.  M.  Gessner  ns  rert^jf  in 
17.14,  While  eneosred  in  tliit*  sihmiiun  he  acquired  a  great 
r»:      ■'----    'I  •      liolar;  bo  much  bo,  that  in  1742 

it.  violated  it^  own  rule  of  nerer 

t-i  lip  the  master  ef  a  sditxit  and 

- ;  . uaoj-dinary  of  anticnl  hteraturc, 

ii  ^ :  uluquence  in  1 75G,  and  nrofcss^jr 

I'?  with  the  det^ce  of  Dr.,  in   175S:    he  neh!  tlie 

l\  Mined  profc'5!iorshms  together  till  1770,  when  he 

fuse  up  U»e  former  to  his  nepnmv,  Augustu;*  William.  He 
ied  on  Ihe  1  Uh  September,  1781.  Ernesti  was  a  man  of 
cimsiderahle  abilities,  and  espceially  of  a  very  methodical 
mind,  to  which  arc  due  the  great  imprciveraents  in  the 
1  iii^;  introduced  by  him, and  still,  to  a  certain 
i  a  the  German  universities.  He  was  well 
■cquaniieu  Aim  the  classics,  and  no  mean  proficient  in 
ttmlDlpcal  learning'.  His  Latin  style  is  very  elegant  for  a 
G«rfann«  little  inferior  indeed  to  that  of  Ruhnkcn,  antl 
fully  ctjual  to  that  of  Wyitenbach  :  a  good  specimen  of  his 
L*tiiHt>  may  be  seen  in  A.  Mutthiirs  Eioqueniia  Laiina* 
His  knowknli^e  of  Greek,  though  less  accurate,  was  still 
x*T^  r>»-jo*'table.  The  work  for  which  he  is  best  known 
k'  m  of  Cicero,  which  has  been  matle  ihe  basis  of 

&i  -nt  ones.     The  third  and  last  *-dition  of  this 

amliiH  '1   by  him  was  printed  al  Halle  in    1775. 

Hii  f  roniarfu,  or  Index  of  words  and  subjects 

i.  "  .i,   is  sldl  in   general   use.      Besideii  his 

i  Initia  Doctrine  Soiidiorh  and  InsHtutiif 

If4  ■  *^'>ri  Testununii ara  much  esteemed  by  stutlcnts 

It  JM  -in^-nt  day;  the  kilter  bris  been  recently  tnmslated 
Itito  En^iihh.  The  edition  of  Homer  which  Ernesti  pub* 
Uiiio4  in  1759*65  is  merely  an  iinprovcd  reprint  of  the 
bi<^kne>i^l  edition  by  Dr,  Clark.  Ii  was  republished  by 
Diitfbirf  m  1B24.  His  edition  of  Callimathus,  which  ap- 
|«»tifil  in  1 76 It  is  suspected  to  have  owed  a  g^ood  deal  of 
wiMit  it»  valuable  in  it  to  the  contributions  of  Ruhnken. 
An  iM5countof  it  is  given  in  the  *MviseumCriticum,*vohii., 
p.  15K  Ernesirs  editioni»  of  Polybius,  Tacitus,  and  Sue- 
I. filing  have  been  quite  superseded  by  those  of  Schweighiu- 
^       "  '  '    r,  and  F.  A.  Wolf. 

TL   AUGUSTUS  WHXL^M,  nephew  of  the 
I  wzs  bom  at  Frohndorf,  near  Tennstadt,  the  26lh 

*"  .  1733.     He  was  a  puiiil  of  his  uncle  at  Leipzig, 

V  Ti»^,,f-  .c  r  lA'  y.Ku.i.Mpby  ihere  in  17C5,  and,  as 
III  ,  r,  1,  on  his  uncle's  resignation 
t                                  ,               ^   i  liCc  fin   17711).     He  died  of 

II  the  Tnh  July,  ]nQ].     He  was  principally  dis- 

as  a  very  good  Latin  scholnr.     His  best  known 

>  II  edition  of  Lix^,  with  a  very  copious  glossary, 

V  leprinttjd  t'nicc  in  Im  lit'^tiiuc  i  the  third  cditiuu 
f .  U,  No,  595, 


was  in  the  pvcss  when  he  died,  and  was  complofed  by 
Schiifer. 

ERNESTL  JOHN  CHRTSTIAN  THEOPHILUS. 
nU^)  a  nephew  of  John  Augustus,  was  horn  at  Arnstadt,  iu 
iheThurlngcr  Wahi  in  1756.  He  was  profcfssor  of  philo- 
stqihy  in  iVic  Univeniity  of  Lcipzijr  from  17S2  to  1801,  when 
he  succeeded  his  cousin,  Augtistus  Willmm,  as  profe^iior  of 
elo(juence.  He  died  on  the  5th  June  in  the  followitig  year. 
This  scholar  publi^died  eflitions  of  Silius  Italicus  amU'Esop; 
Leiicfm  TechnQlo^iir  GrepcfP  Rhetijrirw,  Lipi=.  1  795 ;  Lev, 
Tvchn.  Romattontm  liheioricce,  Lijis.,  1  797  (both  very  useful 
works):  He&ychii  Glosfics  Sacrir,  1785;  SuidcE et Phavorini 
GlQs.ue  Sacne,  1790;  a  translation  into  German  of  Du- 
ruesuii\  J^atin  Synon)Tus,  and  a  German  version  of  the 
principal  works  of  Cicero.  (Cicero's  Geist  and  l^eifi^  1799- 
1802.) 

ERPE'NIUS,  The  c^ilebrated  orientalist,  Tliomas  Er- 
peniiis,  or  Thomas  van  Erpen.  was  born  at  Gorcum.  on  (ho 
7lh  of  September,  1584.  At  the  age  of  ten  years  he  was 
sent  to  Lcyden,  where  he  received  his  tnlueatiou ;  and  in 
i60H  he  took  the  degree  of  Mtiifter  of  Arts  in  the  nniVLrsity 
of  that  town.  He  had  studied  eUiclly  thcolog)' ami  oriental 
literature,  and  aller  the  termination  of  his  academic  educa- 
tion, he  undertook  a  tour  to  England,  France,  Italy,  and 
German V,  for  (he  farther  prosecution  of  his  favourilu  pur- 
suits.  At  Paris  he  hoeame  accjuaintefi  with  Isaac  Ca$au- 
bi>nus,  and  avaih^d  himself  of  the  Arabic  instructions  of  a 
learned  Maronite,  Joseph  Barbatus,  then  a  resident  in  tlio 
French  capital.  Erpeiiius  returned  to  his  native  country 
in  lGlt2,  and  was  in  the  following  year  appointed  profcHSiiV 
of  Oriental  language*;  in  the  university  of  Leyden,  an  ofliee 
to  which  was  added  subsequently  that  of  Anihic  interpreter 
to  the  Netherlands,  On  two  occa#iions  iti  tC'JO  aud  Ifilil, 
he  was  sent  to  Paris  on  business  of  the  university  of  Leyden. 
With  these  interru]>tions  he  seems  to  have  devi»ted  himself 
exclusively  to  the  cultivation  of  Orietxtal  literature.  He 
estahlished  an  Arabic  i^ress  at  his  own  house,  and  cmployeil 
himself  in  editing  a  number  of  works,  which  have  been  of 
the  greatest  utility  in  promoting  the  cause  of  Oriental 
learning.  He  died  of  a  contagious  disease  at  the  ftr;e  of 
forty,  November  13th,  1C24.  The  work  which  has  cx>ntri- 
buled  most  to  give  celebrity  to  tbe  name  of  Erpenius  is  his 
'  Gmramatica  Arabica,  quinque  lihris  raelhodice  explieuta,' 
published  at  Leyden  in  1613,  4to.  It  baa  often  been  re- 
ed i  led  with  additions  and  alterations,  and  has  become  the 
foundation  of  nearly  every  subsequent  Arabic  grammar 
printed  in  Europe  duvvn  to  that  of  bilvestrc  de  Sacy.  The 
most  remarknble  of  Er|)enius's  other  publications  arc  the 
fr>l  lo wi  ng :  *  P rove rhior urn  Arab  icoru m  con  t  u  r  i it*  d  u fp,* 
Leyden,  1014  and  i62;l,  8vo. ;  *  I>icmam  Sainonlis  Fabulo* 
ct  selecla  qtmnlam  Arahura  Adut^ui/  Ijcyden,  1615,  8vo.; 
an  edition  of  an  Aral»ic  version  <d'  the  New  Testament  nnd 
of  the  Pentateuch,  the  fi>rmer  publif^bed  in  HUO,  Ihe  latter 
iu  Wl'l\  an  ^jditioa  of  Uits  chronicle  uf  Eliuakiu,  wiih  ti 
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Latin  tr&mlation,  published  after  his  death,  under  the  title 
of  *  Hiatoria  Saraceniea,'  Leyilen,  1625i  foU;  two  oriKinal 
treatises  on  Arabic  g^ram mar,  bearing  the  title,  *  Gramma- 
tica  Arabica,  dicta  Gianimia,ct  libellus  centum  Ro(^«ntium/ 
Leyden,  16J7,  4to. ;  and  a  Hebrew  Grammar,  *  Grammatica 
EbrH»a  generalis/  Leyden,  1621,  8vo. 

ERPETOLOGY.    [Herpktolooy.] 

E'RPETON,  Lace pij lie's  name  for  a  genus  of  serpents 
placed  by  Cuvier  next  to  Enjx.  The  name  should  be 
written  Herpeion, 

ITio  tjenua  in  ftirniBhed  with  two  soft  prominences, 
covered  with  scales,  on  the  muzzle,  Tiie  bead  is  protected 
by  large  plates;  those  beneath  the  belly  are  not  large,  and 
those  bonealh  the  tail  scarcely  diffeif  from  the  ut her  scales. 
The  tail  however  is  vtiry  luiig  and  pointed,  Cuvier,  who 
speaks  of  the  priority  of  Lacepedc,  who  first  described  ibe 
genus  under  tlio  name  of"  Erpeton^  remarks  that  Morrem 
ha£t  changed  the  name  to  Minopirus, 


'  H^rpfiten  letitfteulAtiic 


ERRATIC  BLOCKS  are  those  weather-worn  and  more 
«r  less  rounded  fragments  of  the  harder  rocks  which  are 
found  very  widely  scattered  over  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
and  at  great  dijitances  &om  the  pieces  whence  they  am  a  ap- 
posed to  be  derived. 

In  six e  they  vary  from  ten  thousand  cubical  feet  and  up- 
wards to  a  few  inches.  M.  Brongniart  has  proposed  to 
iesignate  the  several  sizes  by  particular  names,  as  giga,alic, 
metric,  cephallary*  pugillary,  &c.  But  in  England  we 
generally  confine  the  term  erratic  blocks  to  the  larger 
mnascs,  calling  those  of  middhng  si*e  boulders,  and  ar- 
ran^ng  the  smaller  along  with  jjjravel :  thia  is,  however, 
too  \ague.  The  nature  of  erratic  hiocks  is  not  less  various 
than  their  si«e.  Every  species  of  roek  seems  to  have  con- 
tributed a  portion  of  its  substance  towards  the  mass,  though 
the  harder,  beiu^  better  capable  of  resisting  the  disinte- 
grating and  corrcMing  intluence  of  atmospheric  causes,  are 
Jbund  in  the  greatest  abundance,  such  as  quartz,  peti-osilex, 
greenstone,  gn^nite,  porphyry,  syenite,  gneiss,  primitive 
and  transition  limesloneh  dolomite,  serpentine,  siliceous 
pudding-stones,  siliceous  sandstones,  &c. 

The  diiitnbution  and  situation  of  these  blocks  are  tibio 
very  different.  Seldom  isolated,  they  are  generally  found 
m  patches  or  groups,  as  in  tlie  environs  of  Geneva^  the 
plains  of  Westphalia*  in  Sweden,  &c. ;  or  in  long  ban<ls  or 
tniiiis,  OA  in  the  north  of  Mecklenberg  Strehtz,  where  they 
run  in  a  diret'tion  wesi-north-west  and  eost-soulh-east ;  or 
widely  spread  over  considerable  tracts,  as  between  Warsaw 
and  Grodno,  between  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow,  in  East 
Prussia,  &c.  Sometimes  they  cover  horizontal  plains,  as  in 
the  north  of  Germany ;  sometimes  they  rest  on  the  sloping 
sidtis  of  mountains,  as  iu  the  Alps  and  tlie  Jura,  and  oc<  a- 
sionally  on  the  very  tops  of  lofty  eminences,  as  on  the  sum- 
raits  of  the  calcareous  mountains  of  Retlwick,  of  RaKlabcrg^ 
and  of  Osmund,  about  60(JU  feet  above  the  level  of  the  si^a. 
Sometimea  they  are  seen  m  greatest  abundance  at  tho 


bottom  of  pulleys  whore  they  open  into  the  plains,  and  i 
other  instances  they  are  found  collected  in  the  largp 
quantity  in  the  high  and  narrow  parts  of  the  valley's,  S 
observcMl  at  Detmold  and  east  of  Lerago*  At  times  they  a 
so  abundant  as  to  be  accumulated  into  hills  of  a  parlicull 
form,  as  is  the  case  in  Smaland.  in  Sweilen  ;  and  sometimi 
they  form  even  mountains  of  considerable  height,  as  nn 
be  seen  near  Quedlie,  in  Norway  ;  and  what  is  remarkabl 
the  larf^er  blocks  are  at  the  top,  the  others  dirainishii 
gradually  towards  tlie  bottom* 

Though  generally  superficially  disposed,  erratic  blool 
are  however  in  some  places  found  imbedded  in  a  fine  saiB 
which  has  nothing  in  common  with  their  nature  or  origij 
as  in  the  plains  of  Westphalia,  Some  blocks  (and  this  rai 
depend  either  on  their  own  particular  nature,  or  the  great 
or  less  friction  to  which  they  have  hoe n  subjected,  tliR  Icngl 
of  time  they  have  been  a\p<jsed  to  atmospheric  influence,! 
the  nalurt;  of  the  climate,)  havo  their  angles  and  edges  i 
shar|i  as  though  they  were  just  detached  from  their  natii 
mountains,  m  14  the  case  m  the  neighbourhootl  of  Gn 
ningen. 

When  the  erratic  blocks  are  not  at  any  great  distani 
from  the  spots  whence  they  come,  they  may  he  easily  ti'aoi 
up  to  their  origin.  Thus  those  which  are  in  the  basin  4 
the  Rhine  txune  from  the  Grisons;  those  of  the  vallev^ 
the  lake  of  Ziirich  and  of  the  Limmat  have  hcen  detach^ 
from  the  mountains  of  Claris ;  lliose  of  the  basin  of  ^ 
Reuss  come  from  the  rocks  at  the  source  of  this  river ;  aQ 
those  of  the  Aar  and  the  Jura  from  the  lofty  mountains  i 
the  canton  of  Berne.  Even  those  which  cover  the  widej 
extended  tract  from  Holland  on  the  west,  to  St.  Petersbu^ 
and  Tver  on  the  east,  are  supposed  by  Von  Buch,  Hauj 
mann,  Brugmauss,  Alex.  Brongniart,  &c.,  to  Ikj  traceable  1 
Scandinavia.  It  is  however  remarkable  that,  contrai 
to  what  is  generally  observed  of  trans]>Drted  debris,  ill 
blocks  are  frequently  largest  as  they  are  farthest  remove! 
from  the  place  whence  they  came,  diminishing  gradually  i 
size  as  they  approach  the  pareiU  rock;  thus  the  blocl 
found  in  Met^klenberg  and  Seehmd.  which  are  ascertaine 
to  be  derived  from  the  Scandinavian  peninsula,  are  largi 
than  the  hloi^ks  of  the  same  rocks  in  Scania  and  East  Got| 
land,  and  they  disappear  altogether  close  to  the  primordii 
mountains  whence  they  were  derived. 

In  certain  places  the  blocks  are  almost  exclusively  of 
particular  kind,  while  in  others  they  vary  greatly  m  thd 
mineral  character,  proving,  together  with  the  ascertaine 
situation  of  the  same  rocks  in  situ,  that  they  must  haf 
been  assembled  from  various  quarters.  This  is  the  cat 
with  the  erratic  blocks  of  Yorkshire,  and  with  thase  (j 
Lithuania,  for  though  the  greater  part,  perhaps,  of  those  ^ 
the  latter  locality  may  be  similar  to  the  rocks  in  Swede! 
and  Norway,  there  are  many  evidently  derived  from  othd 
places. 

As  for  the  direction  in  which  the  bands  of  erratic  blocl^ 
seem  to  tie,  and  the  quarter  whence  they  seem  to  hafi 
come,  they  are  very^  various.  We  have  just  seen  that  11 
the  north  of  Mecklenberg  the  trains  are  in  a  line  west 
north-west  and  cast-south-east.  Count  Ra^ioumovski  oh 
serves  that,  when  many  blocks  are  accumulated  they  ford 
parallel  Unes  with  a  direction  from  north-east  to  south-wesl 
Brougniart  says  they  have  a  general  direction  north  am 
south.  Sir  James  Hall  speaks  of  those  in  the  neighbour 
hood  of  Edinburgh  Jis  commg  from  the  west  We  have  sat< 
that  those  on  the  north  of  the  Alps  come  from  the  south. 

If  any  thing  further  were  necessary  to  complicate  tbi 
problem  of  erratic  blocks,  it  is  the  immense  distance  « 
which  they  are  sometimes  found  from  the  nearest  rocks  a 
similar  composition ;  thus  blocks  of  granite  are  found  o] 
the  mountains  of  Potosi,  while  the  nearest  granite  rocks  an 
in  Tueuman,  about  four  hundred  leagues  oC  Nor  is  distant 
all ;  the  detached  blocks  are  found  separated  from  thoi 
parent  rocks  by  intervening  hills,  broad  and  deep  valleys,  » 
that  of  the  Aar,  and  even  by  straits  and  seas  :  thus  in  thj 
north  of  Cumberland  there  are  boulders  which  have  beei 
transported  across  the  Sol  way  Frith  from  Dumfries,  an< 
tlie  blocks  on  the  low  plains  of  Germany  are  separated  froa 
their  parent  rocks  by  the  Baltic. 

England,  as  well  Jis  the  continent  of  Europe,  has  manj 
spots  covered  with  erratic  rocks,  some  of  which  seem  to  hi 
derived  from  Norway,  while  others  are  evidently  the  de- 
bris of  our  own  mountains.  For  details  we  refer  the  readel 
to  the  observations  and  works  of  Sedgwick,  Coaybearo^ 
LycU,  Buckland,  Phillips,  Hibbert,  Sto. 
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Emtic  Mocks  are  also  oommon  in  America  and  other 
ptrta  of  the  world. 

From  what  has  been  already  aaiii^  and  from  the  circum- 
itanee  of  erraUc  block*  b'ing  on  some  of  the  most  mcKlern 
IbriDfttioDft*  it  will  be  easily  conceived  that  they  present  one 
of  Uie  most  inexplicable  of  geolos^ral  phenomcnti.  The 
hloelci  Ob  the  Jura,  and  from  the  Alps  generally,  having: 
fifit  attTM^ed  notice,  havt?  given  ri^e  to  a  ^tiat  variety  of 
hy|iotli««e«,  the  most  remarkable  of  which  arc  the  follow- 
ing:— I.  De  Luc  was  of  opinion  that  these  blocks  had  been 
liroj^eled  intu  the  air  by  the  same  force  which  upheaved 
tlie  Alps,  and  that  they  had  fallen  at  jrreater  or  lesser  dis- 
laiiciB5^3<Tor!in^  to  the  strenglh  and  direction  of  thai  fwrce. 
%  Vor  -rher,  &C.J  attribute  their  existence  to  an 

tnisfef^v  .    which  swept  down  the  blocks  from  tlie 

A'  toot  of  the  J  urn,  up  the  slope  of  which  they 

1*  1  by  the  impulse  they  had  received^  in  the  same 

wai  (13  a  ball  rolled  along  \^ith  force  rises  up  a  hillock,     a. 
OtfierB,  as  Daubmsson,  have   thought   that  these   blocks, 
which  are  Himost  wholly  of  transition  rockts  were  the  re-  | 
©f  a  mantle  of  these  rocks,  of  later  formation  than  the  ,i 
r>f***  .>f  thi*  Jura,  and  consequently  much  more  recent  I 
y  admitted,  and  which,  having  been  de- 
itioiye^j  nng  but  Ihtfse  leslinioniaU  of  their  former 

eusl^ore.  4.  Doloraieu  supposed  that  the  summits  of  the 
Alp*  TTfTe  formerly  connected  with  those  of  the  Jura  by  an 
in  .{ie»  which  has  been  destroyed  by  the  same  revo- 

l^  precipitated  the  blocks  from  the  summit  of  the 

Alf»>  l^  the  plateau,  and  into  the  valleys  of  the  Jura.  5, 
Vanturi  hhf*  attempted  to  explain  the  }>aijsage  of  the  blocks 
ftoOB  Uie  Alp*  into  the  basin  of  the  Po,  by  floatmg  them 
ikfwn  on  rans  of  ice.     6.  Oihei*s  have  upheaved  the  Jura, 


uliich 
thtba^ 

cidttficl; 

ihinL-- 


^^>r>8e  to  have  been  fonnerly  on  a  level  with 

vljis,  and  with  it  the  blocks  which  had  rolled 

calcareous  plain.     7.  Finally,  Von  Buch, 

iieral  theory  to  Ihc  particular  phenomenon, 

.    dispersion  of  the  blocks  is  the  result  of  an 

the  Alps  posterior  to  the  formation  of  the  t^r- 


M.  Bfuiigniart  vory  jostly  observes  that  these  hypotheses 
k«vv  many  difficulties  unexplained :  he  conceives  that  aa 
ihe  ph*  1  of  erratic  blocks  is  a  very  general  one*  it  is 

premiK  the  cause  also  is  general.      Certain  it  is 

ih&i  evcu  il  11  were  possible  satisfactorily  to  assign  a  cause 
for  the  erratic  blocks  found  upon  Ihe  Jura,  the  same 
r««aoaiug  would  hardly  be  applicable  to  other  cases ;  and  in 
the  utter  impossibility  of  discrjveruig  any  single  cause  com- 
]^'"*  '  <he  production  of  smh  different  effects,  we  must 
J  ^e  to  the  more  probable  conjecture  of  M.  La- 

:  '^J^*  dispersion  and  disposition  of  erratic  blocks 

li  d  in   different  ways.     The  more  powerful 

<  I'   conceives  to  be  the  transporting  power  of 

M-wufepi  and  icebergs,  in  which  opinion  he  ia  followed  by 
Mr  Lyrll  and  others, 

locks,  like  other  phenomena,  are  attended  with 
!  ,.AT  advantages:    thus  on  hot  and  iky  soils,  and 

»Lt:u  iiLi\  m  too  great  abundance,  they  keep  the  soil  rool 
&nd  moist,  sheltering  it  from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  in 
ilkf  day*  and  thus  diminishing  tbo  evaporation  of  its  mois- 
tare.  On  cold  soils  they  tend  to  maintain  an  equable 
wmth  by  diminishing  nidiation  at  night*  In  some 
fxyautne?  they  are  the  only  build ing-stones,  as  in  East 
Fri«kad  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Groniugen.  In  others 
tlwj  iupfdy  the  necessary  lime,  us  at  Konigsberg,  Revel, 
Itc  TiioAe  of  a  convenient  size  are  ui^ed  in  Russia  and 
Polinrl  for  paving  the  towns:  when  broken  they  are  ex- 
oevdin^l  V  well  adapted  for  the  repairs  of  roads. 

ERl?  ^  ffrom  en  Uv),  and  rhin  ipiv}t  'the  nose'), 

mf^f^  are  applied  to  the  nostrils,  and   which 

cd  flow  of  the  secretion  of  the  membrane 

u  and  often  of  the  contiguous  cavities  and 

immg  sneezing,  and  an  un- 

of  different  kinds  are  fa- 

-  ciiia>  ot  substances,  and  these  gene- 

I,  at  least  when  first  employed;  but 

Mv   mrpeth  mineral,  merely  produce  in- 

i>f  the  membrane.     Where  sneering  en- 

>le  shuck  is  felt  over  the  whole  frame,  and 

\  antage  is  sometimes  taken  to  change  the 

tern,  or  to  remove  morbid  impressions,  as 

vhoi  ociiam  ^ts  are  impending,  or  for  more  limited  pur- 

attcli  as  dislodging  any  foreign  body  from  the  nose. 

effisot  01  errhines  is  more  frequently  desired 


to  give  relief  to  the  loaded  vessels,  by  exciting  them  to  m 
creased  secretion.  Henre  they  are  used  in  vanous  diseased 
conditions  of  the  organ  of  smell,  and  even  of  the  neighbour- 
ing organs,  being  supposed  to  influence  the  vessels  of  the 
eye,  and  even  of  the  brain.  Some  affections  of  the  eye,  and 
also  of  the  head,  are  certainly  relieved  by  such  means,  and 
their  occasional  use  may  bo  permitted;  but  the  habitual 
use  of  errhines  is  in  most  cases  objectionable,  and  folbwed 
by  hurtful  consequences.  The  membrane  of  the  nose  be- 
comes thickened,  its  sensibility  impaired,,  and  the  power  of 
dtscriminaling  odours  greatly  lessened;  while,  if  the  sub- 
stance be  j>0Bsei»sed  at  the  same  time  of  narcotic  qualities, 
such  as  snuff  procured  from  tobacco*  the  palate,  the  sto- 
mach, and  other  organs  concerned  in  digestion  likewise 
suffer,  and  loss  of  appetite  with  other  symptoms  of  indiges- 
tion result. 

KRRINA.      [MlLLKPORlDJSJ 

ERROR  (in  law),  a  fault  in  the  pleadings  or  m  the  pro- 
cess, or  in  the  judgtnent,  upon  which  a  writ^  c&lled  a  writ 
of  errt)r  (bruve  de  errore  cx)rrigendo),  is  brought.  It  is 
the  ordinar)'  mode  of  appeal  from  a  court  of  record,  and  is 
in  the  nature  of  a  commission  to  the  judges  of  a  court 
superior  to  tbat  in  which  the  judgment  was  given, by  which 
they  are  aulhori/ed  to  examine  the  record,  and  on  such 
examination  to  athrm  or  reverse  the  judgment  according  to 
law.  For  the  canos  in  which  this  writ  is  issued,  and  the 
courts  to  which  it  is  directed^  see  Bao.  Abr.  tit.  Error. 

ERSKINE,  THOMAS  LORD,  was  the  third  and 
youngest  son  of  David  earl  of  Buchan.  He  was  born, 
according  to  some  aulhorilies,  in  January,  1748,  and 
ret>eived  the  rudiments  of  his  education  partly  in  the 
high-school  of  Edinburgh,  and  partly  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  St.  Andrews.  In  1764  he  entered  the  navy  as  a 
n^idshipman,  but  not  thinking  his  prospects  of  promo- 
tion in  that  service  sufficiently  good,  he  accepted  a  com- 
mission in  the  first  regiment  of  foot  in  1768.  In  1770  he 
married  Frances,  da  lighter  of  Daniel  Mwre,  M.  P.  for 
Marlow,  and  soon  after  went  with  his  regiment  to  Minorca. 
Upon  his  return  to  England,  in  1772,  he  appears  to 
have  become  remarkable  for  the  brilliancy  of  his  con- 
versational talents.  (Wraxall's  Memoirs^  vol,  i.  p.  152, 
and  Bosweirs  Life  qf  Johnson^  vol  ii,  p.  1 70,  ed.  J  799.) 
In  1775,  at  the  pressing  solicitation  of  his  motlMjr,  but 
it  is  said  against  his  own  judgment,  he  commenced  the 
study  of  the  law,  and  entered  himself  a  student  of  Lni- 
coln's  Inn,  and  also  as  a  fellow  commoner  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  but  only  for  the  purpose  of  oblain- 
ing  a  degree,  and  thereby  saving  the  additional  term  of 
two  years,  during  whiHi  his  name  must  otherwise  have  re- 
mained on  the  books  of  Lincoln's  Inn.  He  became  the  pupil 
of  Mr.  Buller,  and  afterwards  of  Mr.  Wood,  both  of  whom 
w^ere  subsequently  raised  to  the  Bench.  In  Trinity  term,  1778, 
Mr.  Erskine  was  called  to  the  bar,  where  his  succeit  was 
as  rapid  a^^  it  was  bnlliant.  In  the  same  terra  he  was  em- 
ployed as  one  of  the  oouuftel  fur  Capl,  Baillic,  heutenant- 
govornor  of  Greenwich  Hospital,  who  was  prosecuted  for 
an  alleged  libel  on  the  other  oflicers  of  that  establishment 
The  prosecution  was  in  fact  instituted  by  L<>rd  Sandwichp 
then  at  the  head  of  the  admiralty,  who,  it  appeared,  had 
abused  the  charity  by  appointing  landamen  as  jiensioners  to 
serve  his  own  electioneering  purposes,  Mr.  Erskine*s 
eloquent  and  indignant  speech  at  once  established  his  re- 
putation ;  such  indeed  was  its  instantaneous  effect,  that 
thirty  retainers  were  presented  to  him  before  he  loll  the 
court,  Hb  practice  and  reputation  increased  so  rapidly, 
that  in  1783,  when  he  had  been  scarcely  five  yoars  at  the 
bar,  he  received  a  patent  of  precedence  at  the  suggestion  of 
Lord  Manstield,  who  then  presided  in  the  court  of  King*s 
Bench.  In  the  same  year  Mr.  Erskino  was  returned 
member  for  Portsmouth,  through  the  interest  of  Mr.  Fox, 
with  the  immediate  view  of  supporting  that  minister's 
famous  India  Bill,  In  the  House  of  Commons;  however 
his  success  by  no  means  equalled  the  expectations  which 
his  friends  had  formed,  though  his  parliamentary  speeches 
would  appear  to  have  been  rar  above  mediocrity.  In  tlie 
same  year  also  he  was  made  attorney -general  to  tho  prince 
of  Wales,  an  appointment  which,  to  the  disgrace  of  the 
advisers  of  the  crown,  he  was  called  upon  to  resign  in  1792, 
in  conseq^uenoe  of  his  refusing  to  abandon  the  defence  of 
Thos.  Fame  when  he  was  prosecuted  for  his  pnbhcaiiufi 
*  The  Rights  of  Man/  In  1802  he  was  made  chancellor  of 
the  Duchy  of  Cornwall;  and  in  1806,  on  the  formaU^^u^sl 
the  Grcnville  miai&try,  h»  i?a»  av^okwXe^  V^tfik  t\KWk«i»'^^\, 
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and  raided  lo  tlic  peerage  by  Ihu  title  of  Baron  Erskiiie,  of 
Resttji-mcl  Ca»tlt\  in  CornwnlL  His  tenure  of  ofiicc  was 
however  hvicJ,  fur  on  the  dissoluliou  of  the  miiiiRlry  iti  1H07, 
he  rcLlred  from  public  life.  AfU*r  this  pt'rit>d  Lyjd  Erskme 
Sft!dom  appt^ared  in  his  pliice  in  tbc  House  of  Lords,  but  in 
lH2i)  !ie  ttK*k  a  prominent  pari  on  the  occasion  of  the  trial 
of  Queen  Carol  me. 

In  tbc  later  years  of  bii  life  bo  was  ImnLssed  by  pc cu- 
ll iury  einbnrras^ments,  ttrising  from  the  loss  of  his  hrge 
professional  incoraCt  and  an  unfortunate  investment  of  the 
fruits  of  his  industry  in  land.  His  first  wifc  died  in  l!sU5, 
inid  an  ill-asaorted  second  marriage  increased  his  domestic 
disquietudes,  injured  bis  reputation,  and  t^avc  pain  to  bis 
ffiiends.     He  died  Nov.  1 7,  1823. 

Lord  Erj^kine's  talents  were  peculiarly  those  of  an  ae- 
romphshcd  and  dexterous  advocate :  bis  dcxiucnrc  fonnedan 
rora  at  the  bar,  and  liis  addressees  to  juries  captivated  their 
understandings,  iheir  ima^inationa,  and  their  passion?^; 
I  bey  were  not  marked  by  beauty  of  diction,  richness  of  or- 
nament, or  felieily  of  ilhjsl  ration,  but  by  strength,  vigonr, 
;kiid  simplicity,  and  a  perfect  freedom  from  eolioquial  vul- 
garisms. A  remarkable  feature  in  hi.s  fpeeches  is  an  exact 
anfl  Midulous  adherence  to  some  one  great  prineiple  which 
he  laid  down,  and  to  which  all  his  efforts  were  referrible 
and  subsidiary.  As  the  principle  thus  proixwcd  was  founded 
on  truth  and  justice,  whatever  mi^ht  be  bis  ini^enuity  in 
ap]dying  it  to  the  pmticular  case,  it  iialkiially  gave  to  bis 
address  an  air  of  honesty  and  sincerity  which  had  great 
influence  with  the  jury. 

His  extraordinary  talent  was  developed  by  the  times  in 
which  be  lived ;  his  indignant  elof|uence  was  called  fortli 
in  dcfL^neo  of  ihojse  individuals  in  whose  persons  the  court 
and  the  government  attacked  the  liberty  of  the  press  and 
ctmstitutional  freedom.  Tbc  public  mind  was  in  a  state  of 
ferment  from  the  recent  events  of  the  French  revolution; 
und  tbc  goverofnent,  in  their  haired  of  the  great  principles 
of  liberty  then  being  established,  forgot  tbat  actions,  not 
principles,  are  the  proper  subjects  for  pro&eeulion.  As 
counsel  for  the  defendants  in  these  pohtical  prosecutions, 
Lord  Erskine  made  bis  noblest  and  most  sueeessful  efforts  ; 
fearless  and  zealous  in  the  cause  of  bis  client,  he  spoke 
home  truths  without  using  unnecessary  violence  or  low  in- 
vective. 

Lord  Erskine  has  left  few  productions  in  writing;  the 
principal  are  the  Preface  to  Fox's  Speeches,  the  political 
romance  called  '  Armala,^  and  a  pamphlet  entitled  *  View 
of  the  Caui(<es  and  Consequences  of  the  War  with  France?/ 
whi^h  passwl  through  48  cfhlions.  His  speeches  have  been 
published  in  5  vols.  8vo.  Lord  Erskinc  is  not  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  literary^  man ;  but  it  is  one  of  the  many  singu- 
laiities  in  his  history, that  with  a  scanty  stock  of  what  is  usu- 
ally called  literature,  be  should  have  been  one  of  our  purest 
classical  speakers  and  WTitcrs.  His  study  was  cunfineLl  to 
a  few*  of  the  greatest  models,  and  these  be  almost  knew  by 
heart.  He  greatly  admired  the  writings  of  Burke,  and  fre- 
quently quoted  them  in  bis  speeches. 

Scant  J*  notices  of  tho  life  of  Lord  Erskine  are  published 
in  Lardner*s  Cyclop  irf  it  a  (*  Lives  of  British  Lawyers*)  and 
the  3rd  vol.  of  tbc  GaUery  of  Ihrtruit^t  from  which  ibiij 
account  has  been  taken.  There  are  some  remarks  upon 
the  style  of  his  eloquence  in  Butler^s  Remimscencaff 
vol.  i,  p.  70.     His  statue  is  in  Lincoln*s  Inn  Hall. 

ERUCl'VORA.    (Zoology.)    [Laj^iad.^.] 

ERUPTION.    [Volcano.] 

ERWIN.    [Strasbuug.] 

ERYCl'NA,    [Venerid.«] 

E'RYON,  Desmarest*s  name  for  a  raacrourous  crusta- 
cean, only  known  in  a  fossil  state. 

External  antenrifp  short  Cone-eighth  of  tbc  total  length 

Df  the  body  including  the  tail),  setaceous,  provided  at  their 

|hase  with  a  rather  large  scale,  which  is  ovoid  and  strongly 

notched  on  the  internal  j>idc ;  intermediate  antcnnw  seta* 

i'<^ous,   bifid,  much   shorter  than   the  external  ones,  and 

having  their  filaments  equal.    Feet  of  the  first  pair  nearly 

as  long  as  the  body,  slender,  linear,  not  spinous  terminale<l 

by  very  long  and  narrow  cheleD,  with  lingers  little  bent, 

I  but  slightly  inttected  inwards ;   carpus  short ;    feet  of  the 

|olber  pairs  also  slender,  and  those  of  tho  second  and  third 

jjuir  terminated  with  pincers,  like  the  feet  of  the  crawflsbcs 

(ccrevisser.).     Carapace  very  much  depressed,  wide,  nearly 

■juare,  but  little  advanced'  anteriorly,  profoundly  notched 
Wpn  its  latcro- anterior  borders.  Abdomen  rather  short, 
'formed  of  six  articulationsi  of  which  the  four  intermediate 
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ones  have  thoir  lateral  borders  prolonged  in  angles,  well 
<lotacbed,  as  in  the  crawfishes.  Caudal-fin  formed  of  fiva 
pieces,  of  w  bkb  the  two  lateral  are  entire,  miher  larjje,  % 
littlo  rounded  on  tlic  internal  side,  and  tlie  three  middle 
ones  triangular  and  elongated,  especially  the  intermediate 
one.  '  I 

Localitr/. — Lithographic  limestone  of  Pappenheim  and 
Aichtedt  in  the  Mai-graviat  of  Anspacb.     (Desmarest.) 

M.  Desmarest  observes  that  this  genus  is  entirely  ano- 
malous, and  ought,  in  a  natural  class  ill  cation,  to  form  a 
section  by  iUelf.  According  to  the  method  of  Dr.  Leach, 
it  would  belong,  Ist,  to  the  order  Macroura;  2nd,  to  the 
second  section,  which  includes  those  Macroura  which  are 
provided  with  a  caudal  llabelliform  fin;  3rd,  to  the  sub- 
section B,  which  havej:be  peduncles  of  the  internal  antenmo 
moderately  elongated;  4th  to  the  5th  division,  which  have 
the  natatory  bladci  of  the  extremity  of  the  tail  formed  of 
a  single  piece,  the  second  articulation  of  the  abdomen  not 
dilattM,  and  rounded  anteriorly  and  posJ,eriorly  on  each  side; 
and  finally,  feet  to  the  number  of  ten* 

M.  Desmarest  iroes  on  to  sny  that  it  is  to  the  Callianassw^ 
the  Tkidasfiintet  flie  Gebi€P^  and  the  AtH^  that  Eryon  bears 
relation.  Nevertheless  it  has  not,  he  observes,  tlie  habit  of 
any  of  them.  Its  short  depressed  carapace,  and  its  little 
elongated  abdomen  approximate  it  to  Say  Harm,  but  its 
internal  antennas  with  short  peduncles,  its  external  seta- 
ceous antennao  and  its  great  anterior  didactyloua  feet, 
widely  separate  it  from  that  genus.  '  It  cannot  be  con- 
founded w  ith  Palmtirtis,  which  has  the  external  antenna) 
and  the  peduncles  of  the  internal  ones  so  long,  and  whose 
feet  are  all  monotlactylous ;  and,  finally,  it  cannot  be  re- 
ferred to  the  crawfishes  or  lobsters  (AstaciiJi}^  M  huse  she!! 
is  diflerently  formed,  and  which  have  the  external  natatory 
blades  of  tbe  tml  composed  of  two  pieces;  hut  Desmarest 
thinks  that  it  is  to  the  latt-named  genus  that  Eryon  most 
approximates,  taking  hiU)  consideration  its  general  cha- 
racter. He  regrets  that  he  has  not  been  able  lo  satisfy 
himself  whether  the  four  antennoj  are  inserted  on  lb«* 
same  horizontal  line  or  not,  a  fact  which  would  have  as- 
sisted biro  in  his  comparison  with  other  genera. 

Example.— ^ryon  Cuvieri,  Carapace  finely  granulated 
above,  marked  by  two  deep  and  narrow  notches  un  the  two 
latero-anterior  borders,  and  finely  crenilateil  on  the  latrro- 
posterior  borders.    Length,  four  to  five  inches  French^ 


Eryon  Cuvieri. 

The  fossil  was  noticed  by  Richter,  Knorr,  and  olliers, 
before  M.  Desmarest,  as,  indeed,  he  states. 

ERYSl'PELAS  {Ignis  Saeer,  the  Rose,  St,  Anthony i 
Fire)t  an  inllammation  of  the  skin,  occasioning  a  spreading 
redness,  which  occupies  a  broad  surface,  on  which   are 
formed  vesicles  or  blisters,  preceded  by  and  accompanied 
with  fever.     The  whole  of  I  he  inflamed  surface  is  painful, 
but  the  pain  is  not  acute ;  it  is  rather  a  sensation  of  burning 
or  stinging  than  of  severe  pain.    Tlie  redness  is  not  intense 
like  that  produced  by  nhiegmon  or  boil,  but  is  of  a  palo 
rose  colour.    Tliere  is  always  considerable  tumefaction  ;  the^ 
tumor  is  not  surrounded   by  a  defmilc  boundarv',  hut  ii, 
difTuse,  irregularly  circumscribed,  aiid  unattended  with  a, 
sensation  of  throbbing.    The  tumor  is  yfiua  soft  and  boggy. 
It  is  characteriicd  by  the  vesications  which  form  upon  it. 

The  proper  seat  of  erysipelas  is  the  skin,  but  the  ajqHjar* 
a  nee  of  tbe  disease  is  somewhat  modified  according  (o  tho 
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poll  of  the  skin  which  is  more  Gsi>ecially  inflamed.  If  the 
reie  mucosum,  or  the  part  of  the  skin  wbiuh  is  placed  im- 
mediaT  ^  '  -'h  the  cuticle  [Skin]  he  the  primipal  suat 
«f  till;  lan,  the  vesication  is  remarkable;  tlierc  is 

eMBCBi'  >iderable  db;cliur^c  from  the  vesicles,  and 

ft  feee  '  I  of  the  cuticle  :  if,  on  tbe  contrary,  the  in- 

fltfUiu-  chictiy  seated  in  tbe  eutia  vera,  or  Ibc  true 

iktlly  namely,  that  portion  of  the  skin  which  lies  immediately 
tienoiith  Uie  rete  mucosum,  the  cellular  tii^suo  benealb  the 
hkiti  IS  alwa)'s  more  or  less  involved  m  tbe  iiitlaiiimalion* 
ao4  ihen  the  tumefaction  is  considerable  on  account  of  the 
iaffltnitiun  of  the  cellular  tissue  with  serum  poured  out 
ffom  Uie  hlond  by  the  intlanied  cuticle. 

intiamraation  is  characterized  by  its  ten- 
uod  thereby  to  cover  a  considerable  portion 
UK'  r\u.TUiii  >urface  of  tbe  body.  It  creeps  ou  in  tjuc- 
I  Ihicii  one  p^trt  of  the  skin  to  another  until  it  extends 
,  gnftS  distance  from  the  part  originally  attacked,  the 
inau&mMan  often  disappearing  from  the  former  as  it 
tieccapef  c»ta.bliahed  in  the  latter.  Sometimes  the  intlam- 
iDBiiofi  appears  to  pass  from  the  external  surtuce  to  the 
illliRlil  organs,  and  occasionally  the  disease  quits  the 
•odSiioe  OA  it  attacks  the  internal  organs,  although  more 
onmnenly  the  external  and  internal  intlammalion  go  on 
I  *ly,  greatly  increajiing  the  severity  and  danger 
\.' 

'.>  most  eommonly  attacks  the  face,  but  it  some- 
on  one  of  the  extremities:  the  disease  is  always 
'  when  it  attacks  the  head  than  when  it  is  seated 
\u:T  part  of  the  body. 

'    "•-ntion  which  apt^ears  on  the  external  surface 

r)  si  pel  as  is  not  the  primary  and  essential 

-.  .^-fCi  but  a  remote  event  depending  on  a  pre* 

of  disease  atfcctin^  the  whole  system.     This  is 

ne  lact  tlmt  constitutional  disturbance  always 

commonly  for  tbe  space  of  two  or  three  days,  the 

aricf  of  the  local  affection. 

k  of  erysipelas  comes  on  either  with  chills  or  a 
'.  1  shivering,  attended  with  a  sense  tjf  Inssitude, 

-rliiu^j;  u\  the  limbji,  restlessness,  and  that  disorfie red  stale 
jf  th»  bkin  which  has  been  expressively  termed  febrile 
tjs*.     There  is   frttm  tbe  be;>tnning  unea-siness  or 
Dn    in   the  head,  which  soon  amounts  to  decided 
'This  is  accompanied  with  such  a  degTee  of  drowsi- 
ihat  the  attack  may  sometimes  be   predicted  lonir 
belbx«  there  is  any  appearance  of  redness  or  swelling  in  tbtr 
Ute,  from    the  inability  of  the  patient   to  keep  liimself 
_wn^    The  chilliness  is  ^oon  succeeded  by  beat  of  skin  ; 
!  appetite  Ms,  the  bowels  are  constipated,  the  tongue  is 
and  parched,  there  is  sometimes  nausea  and  vomiting; 
puUc  is  always  frcqnent,  sometimes  full,  soft,  and  com- 
ssiblc,  but  occasionally  hard  and  tense. 
After  these  symptoms  have  continued  s^jnie  lime,  always 
ofti\  gi^ncrally  two,  and  sometimes  three  days,  there  appears 
im  wme  part  of  the  face  a  redncsx,  attended  with  burning 
h«*t  and  tingling.     Cjmmonly  a  red  spot  appears  on  one 
.u^,.\  .    ..A,,^  a  short  lime  a  ttinvilar  spot  appenr*  on  the 
;    often  the  redness  sjireadH  successively  from 
„  10  the  other  across  the  nose,  w^hich  is  completely 
1  m  the  affection:  from  the  nose  it  extends  to  the 
i.  uiid  thence  over  the  whole  scalp.     Soon  ai\er  the 
I  svrs  the  hce  bogind  to  swell ;  ami  by  the  second 

'^'■■-  '  THorntng  of  the  third  day  from  the  commence- 

^  r,  tile  eyes  are  completely  closed,  the  eyc- 

l.  prominent,  the  nose  distendert,  and   the 

cars  tumul  ^^R*  and  burning.    On  the  fourth  or 

ftflh  day  tl,  ons  appear  on  the  intlrtmed  surface, 

*■  V  k  on  iijt'  litih  or  sixth,  when  the  redness  changes 
1  i-ih  hue.     The  whole  face  is  now  so  turgid  tbat 

lliB-  j/itu  and  expression  of  the  features  are  completely  lo^st-, 
and  Chff  patient  could  not  |iossibly  be  recognized  by  his 
»«l  iiiUiDatia  friend 

Tfm  mrface  of  the  skin  in  the  blistered  places  becomes 
«^jTcfe'I  With  a  brownish  or  dark  coloured  scab,  which  often 
t  •  or  blackish  up]ieanince  to  the  part ;   but  thi^ 

L-  r  seldom  goes  deeper  than  the  surface,  and  does 

nai  iiroceeil  from  any  de^ee  of  gangrene  affecting  the  skin. 
Ob  toe  ports  of  the  face  not  alTccted  with  blisters  tbe  cuticle 
Iid0tfft»ycd«  and  dosq^uamates,  a  new  cuticle  being  Ibruied 
iiiMcath  it.  Though  the  face,  in  genemi,  however  in- 
littwlf  inllained,  seldom  goes  into  suppiu^ation,  yet  it  is 
I9  Mu  means  uncommon  for  matter  to  form  in  the  lumid 


Occasionally,  though  not  often,  when  erysipelas  attacks 
tbe  face,  it  extends  to  the  mouth  and  fauces,  and  even  to 
the  pharynx  and  larynx,  at  the  same  time  that  it  covers  tho 
neck  and  chest  externally.  Dr.  Copland  mcntians  a  cose 
in  which  the  enormous  Inmcfaclion  of  the  neck  and  throat 
with  the  affect  ion  of  the  larynx  and  trachea,  increased  by 
the  constriction  produced  by  the  integuments  surrounding 
the  neck,  and  throat,  caused  sutfucalion  in  a  few  hom's. 
When  the  inflammation  extends  to  the  fauces,  throat,  and 
larjnx,  it  sometimes  produces  a  species  of  croup. 

On  whatever  part  of  the  body  the  inllammation  appears 
in  erysipelas,  even  when  it  is  strictly  confined  to  the  skin, 
its  aj>peai"ance  is  not  attended  with  any  remissiun  of  the 
fever  wliich  preceded  it ;  on  the  contrary,  the  fever  gene- 
rally increases  with  the  augmentation  and  extension  of  the 
inllammalion. 

Tile  progress  of  the  disease  is  more  or  less  rapid,  ami  its 
dunition  longer  or  sliorter,  according  to  the  age,  the  tem- 
perament, and  the  vigour  of  the  individual.  In  the  young, 
the  sanguine,  and  the  ruhust,  the  tumefaction  is  sometimes 
fully  formed  on  the  second  day,  and  the  wliole  terminates 
on  tlie  sixth  or  seventh,  while  in  the  aged  and  the  less 
vigorous  it  may  be  protracted  to  the  tenth  or  twelfth,  and 
the  dis^|uamalion  may  not  be  completed  before  the  four- 
teenth day.  The  average  duration  of  the  disease  may  be 
stated  to  be  from  eight  to  ten  days. 

When  the  fever  and  inilammation  are  intense,  delirium 
comes  on,  which  sometimes  rapidly  passes  into  coma.  These 
arc  n»ost  alarming  symptoms,  indicating  a  severe  and  too 
ot\cn  a  mortal  inflammation  of  the  brain.  In  such  cases 
death  frequently  lakes  place,  with  many  uf  the  symptoms  of 
apoplexy  on  the  seventh,  ninth,  or  eleventh  day  of  the  dis- 
ease. *  In  such  cases,'  says  Dr.  Cullen,  '  it  has  been  com- 
monly snpjiosed  that  the  diaease  is  translated  from  the 
external  to  the  internal  parts.  But  I  have  not  seen  any 
instance  in  which  it  did  not  appear  to  mo  that  the  utlectiou 
of  the  brain  was  merely  a  communication  of' the  external 
affection,  as  this  continued  incretLsing  at  the  same  time  with 
the  internal. 

i  I*  When  the  fatal  event  does  not  take  place,  the  inflamma- 
tion, after  ha\ing  affected  a  part»  commonly  the  whole  of 
the  face,  and  perhaps  the  other  external  parts  of  the  headi 
ceases.  With  the  inflammation  the  fever  alst>  ceases;  and, 
without  any  evident  crisi."*,  the  patient  returns  to  his  ordi- 
nary state  of  health.' 

In  the  cases  which  prove  fatal,  on  the  examination  of  the 
body  after  death,  the  inflamed  skin  is  found  mfi  It  rated  witli 
serum,  which  is  sometimes  mixed  with  pus,  and  occasionully 
portions  of  the  skin  are  found  disorganized,  and  in  a  state 
of  gangrene.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  blood  in  the  large 
vessels  and  in  the  cavities  of  tbe  heart  is  semiiluid,  and  that 
the  veins  which  proceed  from  the  inflamed  parts  are  in  a 
state  of  intlanmiation,  and  contain  pus,  more  especially 
when  the  intlammafiun  has  extended  from  the  skin  to  the 
cellular  tissue  and  has  passed  nito  suppuration.  Iji  iho 
cases  attended  with  delirium  atid  coma  the  membranes  of 
the  brain,  and  especially  the  arachnoid,  are  thickened  and 
opaque  with  the  effusion  of  serum  between  the  niembranes 
and  into  the  ventricles.  If  the  disease  has  been  compli- 
cated with  iullammationof  the  fauces,  pharynx,  cesophjigus, 
trachea,  and  bronchi,  these  organs  present  the  ordinary 
signs  of  inflammation  ;  and  the  same  is  true  with  regard  to 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  inieslines;  but 
in  all  these  cases  the  signs  of  inflammation  are  nmch  more 
closely  allied  to  those  which  occur  in  fever  than  to  those 
w^iich  arc  proper  to  pure  inflammation. 

There  is  a  pecuUar  condition  of  the  skin  which  seems  to 
predispose  to  erysipelas  connected  with  tbe  irritable  or 
bilious  temperament,  and  a  plethoric  habit  of  the  body. 
The  occurrence  of  the  disease  once  renders  the  akin  pecu- 
liarly susceptible  to  its  recurrence.  Uiiwholesome  and 
indigestible  food,  the  excessive  use  of  spirituous  liquors, 
the  suppression  of  the  excretions,  and  more  especially  the 
suppression  of  tlie  perspiration,  of  tlie  bile,  and  of  the  cata^ 
menial  discharge,  predispose  to  erysipelas. 

The  exciting  causes  are  exposure  to  cold  and  moist  air 
after  the  body  has  been  previously  heated ;  exposure  to 
sudilen  and  great  alternations  of  temperature ;  exjiosui'e  to 
great  heat  however  produced,  w  hether  by  the  direct  rays  of 
the  sun  or  by  a  ftre ;  intemperance ;  unwholesome  articles 
of  diet,  as  shellfish,  or  stale  and  rancid  fish ;  rich,  oily,  fat, 
or  smoked  meats;  impure  states  of  the  atmosphere;  au 
impure  state  of  the  body,  arising  from  a  morbid  condition  of 
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the  blood,  in  consequence  of  the  suppresMon  of  its  depurating 
processes,  whence  the  frequent  occurrence  of  the  disease  in 
the  advanced  stages  of  fever,  greatly  CHimplicalin^  the  Ktnto 
of  fever  and  exhausling  the  little  reraaiuinjj  siren^^ih  of  the 
patient*  Violent  emotion  of  nntul  has  also  been  tibsened 
to  be  an  exciting:  oause  of  erysii)ehis  in  Ihoae  powerfully 
predisposed  to  the  disease ;  in  whom  also  local  irritanti>  often 
induce  if^  as  wounds  or  punctures  in  the  skin,  tlie  bites  of 
leetihes,  the  stings  of  insects,  inoculation  with  variolous  or 
vaccine  matter,  Initances  are  on  record  in  which  both 
variolous  and  vaccine  matter  have  producetl  in  children  of 
irritable  habits,  two  or  three  dayi»  after  inoculation,  an 
crysiiielalous  mtlammation  which  ha*,  proved  fatal. 

It  is  a  point  much  disputed  whether  erysipelas  be  capable 
of  being  propagated  by  contagion.  *  The  disease,*  says  Dr. 
liatcraan,  '  has  been  no! iced  in  scveml  hospitals  to  prevail 
in  eert4iin  wards,  among  patients  admitted  with  different 
compiaints :  but  has  s^eldom  been  known  to  spread  in  pri- 
vate houses.  Dr.  "Wells,  indeed,  hvLs  collected  several  ex- 
amples of  the  apparent  communication  of  erysipelas  by 
contagion,  which  oceurred  in  private  famihes.  But  such 
are  at  all  events  extremely  rare,  and  perhaps  never  ha|>- 
pened  in  well  ventilated  and  cleanly  houses.  From  the 
Royal  lnfirmar>%  at  Edinburgh,  this  clisease,  like  the  puer- 
l>oraJ  fever,  was  banished  by  ventilation,  white- wa$hin(?, 
-anti  other  means  of  purification ;  and  it  has  not  occurred 
in  any  hospital  of  late  years,  since  a  better  system  has  l>een 
adopted  in  these  respects.  Other  diseases,  not  infectious  m 
themsteU'es,  appear  to  become  united  with  typhus,  or  con- 
tagious fever,  under  similar  circumstances,  and  thus  to  be 
pruiiagated  in  their  double  form;  the  dysentery,  for  ex- 
ample^ the  peritonitis  of  women  in  child- bed,  ulcerated 
sore  throat,  &c.  The  simple  phlegmonous  erysipelas^  at 
all  events,  was  never  seen  to  spread  like  an  infeotiou^s 
disease.' 

The  danger  of  erysipelas  is  in  proportion  to  the  intensity 
of  the  iutlammaljoti,  and  the  severity  of  the  affeclion  of  the 
brain.  The  danger  is  also  immioent  when  there  is  preat 
tumefaction  of  the  throat,  or  when  the  inriammation  spreads 
to  the  respiratory  passages  and  the  respiratory  organs.  As 
long  as  the  inflammation  is  confinefl  to  the  external  sur- 
face, and  the  fever  remains  moderate,  the  brain  not  much 
aflTccieil,  and  the  heart  s  action  not  tnordmate,  a  favourable 
termination  of  the  malady  may  be  expected.  The  different 
varieties  or  species  of  the  disease  are  also  attended  with 
very  different  degrees  of  danger.  Authors  usually  describe 
four  species,  namely,  the  phlegmonous,  the  cedematous,  the 
gangrenous,  and  the  erratic.  The  phlegmonous  is  that  form 
of  the  disease  in  which  the  intlammatory  stale  of  the  sys- 
tem is  the  rao&t  distinctly  marked.  In  the  cpdematous  the 
fever  and  inHammation  are  less  intense;  but  the  tumefac- 
tion is  80  great  that  the  appearance  of  the  fac«  resembles 
that  of  a  bladder  distended  with  water.  This  form  of  the 
malady  most  commonly  affects  persons  of  debilitated  connti- 
tutions^  who  have  been  previously  attacked  or  are  simulta- 
neously affected  with  dro]>sy,  or  some  other  chronic  disease, 
incident  to  a  cachectic  state  of  the  system,  and  induced 
commonly  by  habitual  intemperance.  It  is  always  attended 
with  considerable  danger,  for  the  difionler  of  some  internal 
function  increases  with  the  advancement  of  the  external 
disease.  Very  frequently  delirium  and  coma  come  on  at 
the  height  of  the  disease,  and  terminate  fatally  on  the 
seventh  or  eighth  day ;  or,  in  other  cases,  the  symptoms 
continue  undiminished,  and  death  occurs  at  a  later  period. 
When  this  form  of  the  disease  attacks  one  of  the  extremi- 
ties, it  is  attended  with  hut  little  dtiiiger. 

In  the  gangrenous  form  uf  the  di^eusie  the  colour  of  the 
affected  part  is  of  a  dark  red,  mid  scattered  vesidcs  with  a 
livid  base  appear  upon  the  surface,  which  frequently  termi- 
nate in  gangrenous  ulcerations.  Suppuration  and  gangrene 
of  the  muscles,  tcndun^,  and  cellular  tissue  often  take  placx?, 
producing  little  caverns  and  sinuses,  which  contain  an  ill- 
comlitioned  pus,  together  with  sloughs  of  the  morlifioil  parts, 
which  arc  ultimately  evacuated  from  the  ulcere.  It  is  ac- 
companied with  symptoms  of  low  fever,  in  the  progress  of 
which  delirium  comes  on,  soon  followed  by  coma.  It  is 
always  a  tedious  and  precarious  and  of\en  a  f^tal  form  of 
the  disease. 

In  the  erratic  speeics  the  inflamed  patches  appear  one 
nfter  another  in  different  parts  of  the  body,  thus  travelling 
in  succession  from  the  face  to  the  neck  and  trunk,  and  from 
the  trunk  to  the  extremities.  It  often  happen?,  that  each 
accession  of  the  complaint  is  less  and  less  severe  a^i  it  re- 


cedes to  a  greater  distance  from  the  part  first  affected*  A^ 
thii  form  ofthe  ilisease  commonly  terminates  favourably  in 
a  week  or  ten  days. 

In  the  phlegmonous  species,  clumicterized  by  the  pre- 
sence of  infiamraalory  fever,  the  mcthml  of  treatment  mu»t 
be  widely  different  ft-om  that  proper  to  the  a^dematous  and 
gangrenous,  in  which  there  is  the  verj^  opposite  state  of  the 
system.  In  the  young,  the  |jlt:thoric,  the  sangvune,  and  the 
robust,  at  the  coramencement  of  the  attack,  when  there  is 
much  pain  in  the  head,  when  the  hocit  of  the  skin  is  in- 
tense, and  the  pulse  U  full  and  strong,  the  remedies  proper 
in  any  other  cas-e  of  intlammatory  fever  are  reouired; 
namely,  bleeding  to  the  extent  uf  the  subdual  of  the  inflam- 
matory  conditio n  of  the  system.  In  such  a  c^se  there  is 
danger  that  the  disease  will  terminate  in  fatal  inflammatioti 
of  the  brain,  unless  there  l^e  a  free  abstraction  of  blood* 
But  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  erybipelas  does  not  ordi- 
narily occiu-  in  the  youthful  and  vigorous  constitution  ;  that 
it  is  not  often  accompanied  with  the  signs  of  acute  inllam- 
mat  ion;  that  blood-letting  is  required  only  when  acute  in* 
flammation  is  present,  finfl  that  the  extent  of  the  bleeding 
must  be  strictly  regulated  by  the  degree  of  the  in  flam  ma- 
tor)'  at^tion.  In  an  ordinary  attack  of  phtegmonoid  erysipe- 
las, general  bleeding  Ls  not  necessary,  at  lea»i  in  the  consti- 
tutions commonly  found  in  a  tuowded  city.  Moderate 
purging,  diajdioretic  and  saline  mtwlicines,  strict  confine- 
ment to  bed  in  a  cool  apai-tment,  with  the  diet  appropriate 
to  febrile  diseases,  are  all  the  reineilies  required.  If  local 
bleeding  and  blistering  ap|K2ar  to  be  indicated,  care  must 
be  taken  not  to  apply  the  leeches  or  the  blister  near  the  in- 
flamed surface.  Various  applications  to  the  inflamed  sur- 
face have  been  recommended,  the  most  common  of  which  is 
flour,  or  some  other  absorbent  powder,  to  Lmhibe  the  fluid 
which  oozes  tVom  the  vesications.  The  utility  of  such  up- 
plications  is  doubtful.  *  The  application  of  powdery  sub- 
stances,' says  Dr.  Bateman,  *  has  commonly,  according  to 
my  own  obser\*Qtion,  augmented  the  heat  and  irritation  in 
the  commencement ;  and  afterwards,  when  the  fluid  of  the 
vesications  oozes  out,  such  substances  produce  additional 
irritation*  by  fnnning,  with  the  concreting  fluid,  hard  crusts 
upon  the  tender  surface.  In  order  to  allay  the  initatjon 
produced  by  the  acrid  discharge  from  the  brcjken  vesica- 
tions. Dr.  Willan  recommends  us  to  foment  or  wash  the 
parts  ftflfet-ted,  from  time  to  lime,  with  milk,  bran,  and 
water,  thin  gruel,  or  a  decoction  of  elder- flu wei-s  and  pt^ppy- 
heads.  In  the  early  slate  of  the  inflammation^  when  the 
local  heat  and  redness  are  great^  moderate  tepid  washing, 
or  the  appliealion  of  a  cool  but  slightly  stimulant  loUon, 
such  as  the  diluted  liquor  ammonise  aeetatiB^  him  appeaired 
to  me  to  afford  tx»nsiderable  relief.' 

In  the  cinlematous  species,  when  it  occurs  in  broken-down 
constitutions,  the  result  of  habitual  intemperance,  even  pur- 
gatives must  be  very  cautiously  administered ;  the  strength 
must  be  sustained  by  mild  nutritive  diet,  and  tonics,  as 
cinchona  or  quinine,  and  even  stimulants,  as  camphor,  wine, 
or  the  beverage  to  which  the  patient  has  l^een  habituated, 
are  required.  The  aperients  employ eil  should  be  mild  al- 
terative mercurials,  with  ec^ual  porta  of  castor-oil  and  the 
spirit  of  turpentine  administered  perhaps  every  alternate 
morning. 

In  the  gangrenous  species,  quinine  in  considerable  do«ea 
through  the  whole  course  of  the  disease,  opium,  camphor, 
the  mineral  acids,  wine,  brandy,  and  the  geneml  re^uuen 
adapted  to  gangrenous  affections  occurrmg  under  other  cir- 
cumstances, must  be  freely  employed.  The  remedies  indis- 
pensable in  the  phlegmonoid  species  would  be  fatal  in  this 
form  of  the  disease,  while  the  remedies  which  afford  the 
only  chance  of  saving  life  in  the  latter  would  produce  fatal 
inllamnitttion  of  the  brain  if  admin istertHl  in  the  former. 

ERYTHACA  (Zoology).  [Blue  Bird,  vol,  v,  p.  I7j 
Sylv[ali.«,] 

ERYTHEMA,  a  superficial  redness  of  some  portion  of 
the  skin,  var}nng  in  e,vtent  and  form,  attended  with  disor- 
der of  the  constitution,  without  vesications,  and  uninfectious. 
It  is  distinguished  from  erysipelas  t/y  the  slight  degree  of 
constitutional  disorder,  by  the  slight  degree  of  local  pain, 
by  the  more  uniformly  favourable  termination  of  the  dis- 
ease, and  by  the  absence  of  tumefaction  and  vesioation. 
Authors  describe  several  species  of  this  affection,  naiuely* 
1.  The  fugacious  {Erythema  fuga.v%  consisting  of  red 
patches  of  an  irregular  form,  resemblmg  the  redness  pro- 
duced by  pressure.  These  patches  app^*ar  successively  on 
the  arms,  neck,  breast,  and  face.    This  affection  us  g^ne> 
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imHj  iodioitiTe  ^t,  and  produced  by,  some  disorder  of  the 
digtitiT«  organ& 

%  Th-  ^    ■   -'  'Fnjihmia  l^ve\  exhibits  a  uniformly 
tiiiootb  I.',   and  chiefly  appears  on  the  lower 

exlnsmi:.^^  —  ,...„.  j.jnt  patches.     It  is  sometimes  «ympto- 
nide  of   diflorder  of  the  digestive   organs ;  oeca^ioiially 
Um  catamenia  in  delicate  and  irritable  females 
commonly  accompanies  anasarca  or  oadematous 
Und^r  whatever  circumstanced  anasarca  occurs, 
lift  greatly  to  stretch  the  skin,  this  Erythema  is  liable  to 
produced,    and  is  often   checkered   with   patchea   and 
u»f  a  dark  red  and  purple  hue.    It  commonly  termi- 
m  e^ttenaive  di^quamation  of  the  skin,  and  may  be 
u  merely  a  modification  of  cedematous  erysi- 

Mli^pnated  {Erythema  marj^inatumx  occurs  in  patrhes 

ive  bounded  on  one  side  by  a  hanl  elevated  tortu- 

border,  in  some  places  ubacurely  papulated ;  but  the 

ha«  no  regular  boundary  on  the  open  side.    The 

ui»j>€ar  on  the  extremities  and  loins  in  old  people, 

for  an  uncertain  time,  without  producing  any 

the  skm,     Thu'y  are  connected  with  some  in- 

!'  r    and  may  be  considered  as   indicative  of 

-iiiL;eroua  diseases, 

'  ed  {Erythema  paimiutum)  appears  chietiy  on 
ck»  and  brea«t,  in  irregular  extensive  patehej*. 
irectuently  in  females  and  young  persons.  The 
aro  of  a  bright  red  hue,  often  islightiy  elevated  ;  and 
r  iwo  before  the  colour  becomes  vivid  they  are 
ilieifectly  populated.  The  redness  aAerwartls 
A  several  days;  and,  as  it  declines,  assumes,  in 
fbi  eemnd  part^  a  bluish  or  pale  pur|)le  tinge.  This  variety 
it  CBOSfaUjr  alien ded  by  a  tingling  sensation,  parsing  to 
iOtmaa  a* the  colour  changes;  and  sometimes  with  much 
CMntirutirmnl  disturbance, —  with  a  frequent  small  pulse, 
toMof  ii:  depression  of  strenf^th  and  spirits,  watch- 

fillkOBK  -  or  tenderness  of  toe  limbs,  but  the  gene- 

nldiaortU^r  i^  intling. 

5.  Tttbeivulated  {Efythetna  tuberculatum)  b  merely  a 
ilj^  modification  of  the  advanced  stage  of  the  papulated. 
S,  Ka4o«e  {Erythema   nodofum)  consists  of  large  oval 
pst-^   ■  —  the  fore  part  of  the  legs ;  the  long  diameter  of 
f^-  -  parallel  with  the  tibia ;  these  patelies  slowly 

tkI  painful  protuberances,  and  as  regularly 
ai  e  in  the  course  of  nine  or  ten  days*    The 

hluish  on  the  eighth  or  ninth  day,  as  if 
fbi  leg  bad   been  bruised.      It  chiefly   affects    children, 
ifld  |iartictilarly  females,  and  is  very  seldom  observed  m 
It  tA  preceded  by  alight  febrile  symptoms  for  a  week 
»,  which  generally  abate  when  the  erythema  appears^ 
itimes  connected  with  the  approach  of  the  caia- 
«nd  sta  premature  disappearance  is  not  unlrequently 
tod  by  dangerous  internal  disease,  as  inflammation  of 

junga. 

pfunaiy  causes  of  erythema  are  the  friction  of  con- 

P^rts*  eapecially  in  fat  persons ;   the  accumulation 

lOfbid  &6eretiona  and  excretions  on  the  skin,  a*  the 

of  lll«»  perspiration,  of  the  leucorrhocal  discharge,  of 

cafitmenia,  and  of  the  alviiie  and  urinary  evacuations, 

in  the  course  of  other  diseases,  and  in  the 

usequence  of  a  want  of  proper  ablution.     It  is 

•taiitly  produced  by  irritating  articles  of  food  and 

'  is  the  aign  and  the  result  of  a  disordered  state  of 

(live  organs. 

mcmt  eaaet  tba  affection  disappears  soon  after  the  re- 

c*f  the  cause  which  produces  it — by  free  ablution 

it  is  the  result,  of  irritating  matters  on  the  skin,  and 

d^app^r  '  '     ■     :-ssisted  sometimes  by  the  ap plica tiun 

af  an  abaofb*  to  the  inllamcd  surfncc,  and  at  other 

\^j  the  Ui«^  ^k  »  (ienlly  stimulating  lotion,  as  the  spirit 

When  lll#  disease  is  depenilent  on  a  disorder  of  the 

dipatlvu  orc^aiiA.  it  can  be  remove<l  only  bv  the  ivmedies 

I  of  the  stomachic,  the  liepatic,  or  the 

Jiu      For    the    restoration   of  these 

mid  condition,  the  most  appropriate  re- 

ct,  diaphoretics,  the  mercurial  alteratives 

^ntle  aperients,  and  the  mineral  acids 

.  "4  Practical  Synop^s  of  Cutaneous 

Upiti^^  ;  Vv  pi ; » n  U  s  Dictiofiart/  of  Practical  Medicine.^ 

ERYTBRmA,  a  pretty  genus  of  annual  plants,  bolong- 

ll^  Id  Ibe  miiiuml  order  Gentianaceo^,  and  inhabiting  diy 

miy  jjianra  iji  Great  Britain  and  other  parts  of  Europe, 

the  sea.   The  tipecies  have  small  oval  sessile 
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ribb<^d  radical  leaves,  diminishing  in  breadth  as  they  as4>eii 
the  stem ;  a  cor\Tnbose  stem,  a  five-cleft  calyx,  pink  funnel* 
shaped  flowers,  mtk  a  short  flve-lobed  limb,  five  stamens, 
spiral  anthers,  two  roundish  stigmas,  and  a  linear  capsule. 
They  are  all  extremely  bitter,  and  are  collected  by  country 
people,  under  the  name  of  centaury,  as  a  substitute  for  gen- 
tian, in  domestic  medicine,  English  botanists  reckon  four 
supposeti  species. 

ERYTHR^A  CENTAURIUM,  Lesser  Centaury,  an 
indigenous  plant,  common  by  way-sides  and  edge^  of  fields, 
flowering  in  Aujijust,  at  which  time  it  is  to  be  collected. 
The  whole  plant  is  taken  up ;  it  has  a  square  stem,  with 
opposite  entire  tliree-nerved  leaves-  It  is  devoid  of  odour; 
tfee  taste  bv  strongly  bitter,  but  not  unpleasant:  lOii  narts 
of  the  fresh  herb  dry  into  47 ;  10  pounds  of  the  dr>'  herb 
yield  by  a  smgle  coction  3  pounds  of  extract. 

It  contains  a  principle  called  Centaurin,  which  at  present 
is  known  only  as  a  ilark  brown  extract-like  mass ;  but 
which,  united  with  bycirochloric  acid^  furnishes  an  excellenC 
febrifuge  medicine.  As  a  bitter,  it  suits  irritable  ^vsteme 
better  than  any  article  of  that  class  of  medicines,  and  is 
therefore  to  be  preferred.  In  other  respects  it  ha-^  the  ge- 
neral properties  of  bitter  tonics. 

ERYTHRIC  ACID,  a  substance  obtained  by  Bragnatelli 
from  the  mutual  action  of  nitric  and  uric  acids;  by  sponta- 
neous evaporation  rhombic  crystals  are  obtained,  which  have 
first  a  sharp  and  afterwards  a  sweetish  taste,  redden  litmus, 
become  of  a  rose  colour,  and  efHeresee  in  the  air.  Instead  of 
being  a  peculiar  acid,  I>r.  Prout  regards  it  as  a  compound  of 
nitric  and  purpuric  acid  and  ammonia. 

ERYTHRl'NA,  a  leguminous  genus  of  tropical  tiroes 
and  tuberous  herbs,  with  ternate  leaves,  and  clusters  of 
very  large  long  flowers,  which  are  usually  of  the  brightest 
red;  whence  I  lie  species  have  gained  the  name  of  coral- 
trees.  Frequently  ilieir  stem  is  defended  by  stiff  prickles. 
They  occur  in  ibe  warmer  parts  of  the  Old  and  New  World. 
An  Indian  sixjcies,  E.  munosperma,  is  said  to  yield  gum-lac. 
De  OndoUe  mentions  thirty-two  s|)ecies  ;  of  which  E.  cris- 
ta galli  is  commonly  cultivated  »n  greenhouses  for  the  saVc 
of  its  splendid  blossoms. 

ERYTHROGEN,  a  neutral  crystalline  fetty  matter  found 
by  M,  Bizio  in  bile  altered  by  disease. 

ERYTHRO'NIUM  (Dens  Ganis),  a  pretty  little  bulbous 
plant,  whoso  name,  Englished  dog's-tooth  violet,  is  derived 
from  the  form  of  its  lonj^  slender  white  bulbs,  is  a  native  of 
woody  subaipiiie  places  among  bushes  and  stones,  in  Croatia, 
Idria,  and  about  Lay  bach  ;  it  also  occurs  in  Switzcrlanrb 
but  mure  seldom*  and  is  also  met  with  in  the  noirth  of  Italy. 
It  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Floras  of  the  south  of  Eim>pe. 
Two  or  three  varieties  are  known  in  gardens  as  gay  hardy 
flowers  appearing  early  in  the  spring;  one  with  purple,  a 
isecond  with  white  flowers,  and  a  third,  elevated  by  some 
into  a  species,  with  a  somewhat  stronger  habit  of  growth. 

ERYTHROXYO^E^'E,  a  group  of  exogenous  plants,  con- 
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•idet^d  by  some  as  a  distinct  natural  order;  by  ollicrs  as  a 
subordinate  division  of  Malpitibiaccir.  They  have  aUeniate 
Blipulate  leaves,  ami  small  pallid  flowers.  The  calyx  is  five- 
Jobed ;  the  petals  are  five^  with  a  remarkable  appendage  at 
their  base,  which  afford  one  of  the  marks  of  distinction 
hetweijn  Erythroxylooj  and  Malpighiaceoe  ;  the  stamens  are 
ten*  slightly  monadclphous.  The  ovary  is  superior,  thrce- 
cellcth  with  three  styles,  and  solitary  pendulnns  ovules. 
The  fruit  is  drupaceous.  Some  of  the  species  of  Erythro> y 
Ion,  the  rtnly  genus,  have  a  bright  red  wootl,  occasionally 
used  for  dyeing ;  but  the  mobt  extraordinary  species  is  the 
Er)'thn3xylon  coca,  of  wbose  inebriating  effects  a  full  ac< 
count  has  already  been  given.   [Coca J 

ERYX  or  ERIX,  n  genus  of  serpents  sieparated  by 
Daxtibu  l*rom  Boa,  and  dilfering  from  it  in  having  a  very 
»hort  obtuse  taih  and  tlie  ventral  plates  narrower*  The 
henrl  of  Eri/Jp  h  .sliort,  and  the  characters  generally  would 
approximate  the  form  to  Tttrhix^  did  not  the  cou  format  ion 
of  the  jaws  place  it  at  a  distance  from  the  la^jt-named  genus. 
The  hiHuh  besides,  is  covered  with  small  scales  only.  Ery:x: 
lias  no  hfioks  at  the  vent* 


ERZERU'M,  ERZ-RIJ'M,  or  AKZRU'M,  a  town  in 
Turkish  Armenia,  in  3'J"  57'  N.  lat..  and  about  IP  15'  E. 
lon^%,  towards  the  eastern  extremity  of  \m  extensive  and 
fertde  plain  between  30  and  4 (J  mdes  in  length  and  from 
15  to  20  miles  in  its  greatest  bieadlh.  This  plain  is  watered 
by  the  Kar!\  SO,  or  western  branch  of  the  Euphralci*, 
u'htch  rises  at  its  eastern  extremity,  and  from  whote 
banks  the  town  is  three  or  four  miles  distant.  The  town 
iri  very  large,  and  is  parity  surrounded  by  an  old  castellated 
wall,  with  a  ditch,  and  on  its  southern  skirts  stands  a  citadd 
encirrled  by  a  double  wall  flanked  with  towers  very  elose 
to  each  other,  and  with  a  ditch;  it  has  four  gates,  and  in- 
closes the  palace  of  the  pacha  and  nearly  tlic  wholo  of  the 
Turkish  populaiiun.  But  a  large  ]><'rtion  of  Erxernm  is 
un walled,  and  contains  the  principal  bazaars  and  khans. 
The  houses  for  the  most  part  are  low,  and  built  of  wood, 
l>ut  the  b-Tznars  arc  extensive,  and  well  su implied  with 
proviyion.'i.  Erzerura  has  ncaily  forty  mosque=,  a  Greek 
church,  and  a  large  Armenian  chapeh  In  the  beginning 
of  this  century  the  population  was  estimated  at  100,000 
hidividuaU;  and  in  1827  at  130»000.  But  Unng  soon  afler- 
wards  occupied  by  the  Russians,  the  greatest  part  of  the 
inhabitants  abatidoncd  the  tow*n,  the  Armenians  emigrating 
to  Russia,  and  the  Turks  retiring  to  the  adjacent  parts  of 
Asia  Minor,  Since  its  restoration  to  the  Turks  by  the  peace 
of  Adrianople  the  place  is  slowly  rising  from  its  state  of 
decay,  but  in  19.15  its  population  tlid  not  exceed  15,000. 
We  do  not  know  if  any  of  its  numerous  munu  fact  urea  have 
bwn  revived.  Before  the  Rus&ian  iuvasion  considerable 
ijuantiliej5  of  sUk  and  cotton  cloth  wove  made  hero,  and 
much  leather  tanned  j  there  were  also  surae  manufactures  of 
copper  ressdst, 


ErzeruTO  is  important  as  a  commercial  town.  Besirll 
the  produce  of  its  mannfactures  it  exports  tlic  excellent 
grain  which  is  grown  in  the  plain.  But  it  derivts  other 
commercial  adTantaj^es  from  its  beitijj  situated  on  oue  of 
the  most  frefjuenled  caravan  roads  of  "Western  Asia,  which 
leads  from  Persia  and  Georgia  to  the  groat  commereiiil 
towns  of  Asia  Minor.  Tliis  rendcr>  Erzcrum  an  important 
place  also  in  a  political  and  mditary  point  of  view.  It  is 
the  seat  of  a  pasha,  and  the  pashalik  yieblis  only  in  rank 
and  extent  to  that  of  Bagdad.  (Kimieir;  Brant,  in  London 
Qen^r.  Journaf,  vl) 

ERZGEBIRGISCHE'KREIS  (circle  of  the  Ore  Moun- 
tains), a  large  province  of  lUo  kingdom  of  Saxony,  which 
takes  its  name  from  the  mountains  which  hound  it  on  the 
south  and  separate  it  from  the  kingdom  of  Bohemia.  On 
the  norlh  it  is  bounded  by  the  circle  of  Leipzig  and  by  the 
duchy  of  S axe- Allenbur^;  on  I  ho  west  by  the  grand  duchy 
of  S:ixe- Weimar,  the  prvncipality  of  Rcuss,  and  the  circle 
of  Voif^tland;  and  on  the  cast  by  the  circle  of  Meis- 
sen, It  is  the  largest  and  most  populous  prodnce  in 
the  kingdom,  and  contains  an  area  of  about  1747  square 
miles,  on  which  there  arc  53  towns,  1 3  market  villages,  and 
above  roi>  villages  and  hamlets-  In  1829  the  population 
wa5  488,8fi1,  and  it  is  at  present  estimated  at  about 
506,000,  The  surface  rij^es  gradually  from  the  border* 
of  the  Leipzig  ond  Meissen  circles,  until  it  reaches  the 
southern  fronlcer  and  the  lufiy  summits  of  the  Ore 
Mountains.  Tlie  proviore  is  intersected  in  all  directions 
by  offsets  from  those  mountains,  and  presents  a  conslaut 
succossiLiu  of  hillii  and  valleys.  The  lofriest  heights  in 
ft  nrc  the  Fichlelbcrg,  at  the  soulliemmosl  extremity 
of  the  province,  which  is  3i>Sd  feet,  ami  tlie  Auersbcrg, 
about  eleven  miles  north-west  of  the  Fichlelbcrg,  whicu 
is  3132  feet  ahove  the  level  of  tho  Fea.  The  Freiberg 
or  Eastern  Mukle,  the  largest  river  in  the  province, 
flows  through  its  eastern  districts,  and  the  Schneebcrg 
or  Western  Mulde  through  the  western  districts;  tho 
centre  is  irrigated  by  the  Zsclioppau,  Fluhe,  Pc»hl,  8ehm, 
Boekttu,  Chemnitz,  and  other  streams;  the  Weiseritz  or 
Westrilz  partially  traverses  the  most  easterly  part,  and  the 
Plcisse  the  most  westerly.  There  arc  no  inland  wafers  de- 
serring  the  name  of  lakes,  but  there  are  a  number  of  mine- 
ral springs,  chiefly  u^ed  for  bathing,  at  Wolkeustoin,  Wiesa, 
near  Annabcrg,  &c.  The  province  is  full  of  wooths  on<i 
forests,  particularly  its  most  elevated  pai*ts,  such  as  the 
vicinity  of  Schwarzenberg.  I'he  average  height  of  the 
Erzgcbirgische  Kreis  above  the  level  of  the  sea  is  estimated 
at  1200  feet. 

In  consequence  of  the  rugged  character  of  the  surface,  tho 
hard,  stony  soil,  and  the  rawness  of  the  climate,  neither 
ai^icuUure  nor  horticulture  are  pnrsuetl  on  a  scwlo  of  sutli* 
c]cnt  extent  lo  supply  the  wants  of  the  province,  Oats,  rjc, 
linseed,  potatoes,  and  a  small  quantity  of  wheal,  are  culti- 
vated ;  these  articles  are  also  imported  from  Bohemia  and 
the  adjoiuine  circle  of  Leipzig.  There  are  fine  and  expen- 
sive pastures,  ])articularly  in  the  vicinitv  of  Zwickau,  Chem- 
nitz. Aug,ustusbcrg,  Freiberg,  and  Nossen,  where  largo 
flocks  of  hheep  arc  kept;  but  cattle-breeding,  on  the  whole, 
is  not  so  actively  carried  on  as  it  might  be.  The  province 
is  well  known  for  itB  large  trout,  its  salmon,  Ciu*p,  and  other 
fresh  water  fish. 

Tho  very  name  of  this  part  of  Saxony,  *  I  he  circle  of  the 
Ore  Mountains,*  indicates  the  peculiar  character  of  its  nn- 
lural  riches.  It  aboumls  in  mines  of  silver,  tin^  lead,  irou, 
cobalt,  &c.,  the  first  working  of  which  is  said  to  have  taken 
place  in  the  middle  of  the  twclfih  century.  Their  most 
tlourisliing  state  was  in  the  fifteenth,  when  ihe  sdver  minea 
of  Schneeherg  and  Annnberg  and  the  tin  mines  of  Allen- 
berg  were  discovered  and  opened.  At  the  present  day  tliey 
afford  employment,  either  directly  or  iuducclly,  to  upward* 
of  2 00,00 U  persons.  The  largest  silver  mines  are  In  tho 
neighbourhood  of  Freiberg,  of  which  the  Erbisdorf  ahmc 
produced  3,048,500  ounces  of  silver  between  1 7C9  and  1W18 : 
their  numh<ir  is  about  200,  with  540  pits  (zcchen);  they 
occupy  4800  hand%  and  their  present  produce  is  fVoin 
375,000  to  430,000  ounces  annually.  The  other  silver 
mines  arc  at  Schneebcrg,  Schwarzenberg,  Annaberg,  Ma- 
rienberg,  &c.  Tlic  most  considemble  tin  mines  are  at  Al- 
tenberg  and  Geier ;  others  nt  Schneebcrg,  &c.  No  minc^ 
in  Saxony  produce  bo  much  iron  as  those  of  Johann-Geor- 
gen.^tadt:  this  metal  is  also  obtained  at  Schnecl>org,  Alten- 
berg,  &c.  Near  Aue  and  Bockau,  to  tho  south  of  Schnee- 
bcrg, in  what  is  caUe<l  th^  *  Saxon  Siberia,*  lio  the  Itirgof^ 
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ttmialts,  or  blue-colo\ir  works  ia  Giirmaiiy ; 
lilts  I  lie  yearly  produce  is  between   DUOO  and 
,  besides  largts  quantities  of  arseniL',  &c.     The 
V  ^laiu-eartb   used  in  the  royal  china  nianufac- 

li,i  -sen  is  procured  and  prepared  in  this  dinlrirt. 

llti^«A  Bvilphur  and  vitriol  oro  mode  at  and  near  Beierleld 
*md  Gcicr:  tnaj^nesiia  and  porcelain  earth  arc  obtained  at 
Klicrlcin ;  ftJod  there  are  coal  mines  of  importance  at  Pla- 
ttln.  and  other  spol^  near  Zwickan.  The  value  of  all  tlie 
h:i  Mn  1833  was  862,764  dollars  (1*22,200/.);  and  in 

I  1    1,000,000  dollars  (141 /jOOA).     The  cobalt  and 

bji*.^  iviujur  (small?;)  produced  321,724  dollars,  or  about 
4J,5tHt/.  Tlie  lead  tnine«  yield  annually  about  .100  tons; 
ff...  i  r,  ni.  Mit  300U  cwt, ;  the  copper  about  18  lona  j  and  the 
t(  11  4000  and  4500  tons. 

1  ^iderable  manufactures  of  iron,  lin»  and  cop- 

y;est  of  which  are  at  Freiberg,  Schwarzcn- 

i,  and  EUorlein,  tliere  are  extensive  manu- 

iurcs  wi  thread,  twisti  linens,  cotton  ^^i>ods,  wot>llcn  cloths. 

irtTiP-l,   WTxdleii   stockings,  &c.,   at  Cihetnnitz,  Zwickau, 

Z'  Oederan,  &c.     Laces  and  bobbinct  are  made 

ftt  r^.  as  well  as  Annaberg,  where  nearly  a  lliou- 

111  hxinds  are  engaged  in  making  tapes  and  ribands. 
Juch  serpentine  stone  is  worked  from  the  quarries  of  Ziib- 
tiU,  and  slecl  is  made  at  Schedewit^  near  Zwickau,  In  the 
upland  districU  vaxious  articles  in  wood  are  manufac- 
turtnL 

Tin*  province  also  includes  the  independent  earldi>m  of 
Siilm-wildenfelft,  with  an  area  of  31  square  miles,  the  6200 
iobnbitant**  of  which  are  principally  employed  in  making 
luien^  psiarse  cottons,  and  stockings  ;  and  the  posseiisions  of 
the  princes  and  counts  of  Schouburg,  in  the  north-western 
part  nf  Tiie  province,  comprising  an  area  tif  25'2  squnre  mileti 
sr  ition  of  about  84,000,  who  are  cnipiged  iu  ngri- 

cu  -ell  as  manufactures.     The  chief  town  is  Glau- 

chau,  un  the  Western  Mulde,  willi  5000  inhabitants,  and 
iUttnufiictures  of  woollens. 
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ince   is  divided  into  the  *  Amtshauptnianu- 

Bezirke*  or  bailiwics  of  Chemnilz.   Zwickau, 

L,   and    Freiberg.      Chemnilz^    in    the    norih- 

ins    the    towns    of   Chemnitz    (see  vol.  vii. 

..iikenberg  on  the  Zschoppau,  5200  inhubiUuils; 

3800 ;  Zsiohoppau,   on   the  river  of  that  niune, 

1  in  the  Schonburg  posse-isioiis,  UWi^iJZ,  34;>0; 

Hohnstcin,  3600  ;   Waldenburg,  on  the  wes- 

,  3000;  Penig,  on  the  same  river,  3100  ;  and  St. 

iiie»  2J00-    The  bailiwie  of  Zwickau,  in  the  west  and 

^h-wt?9f.  contains  Zwickau,  on  the  western  Mulde,  w^ith 

$i  'and  large  wtx>llen   man  \;  factories  ;  Wer- 

<1'  -se*  3600  ;  Wihlenfels;  Schwarzcnherg^,  on 

thfi  Sell  war*  washer,    1400  ;    Wiesenthal,    1600  ;   Johunn- 

Ococflptf&iUdt,  on  the  Schwarzwassor,  2700;  and   Schnee- 

h-      — -  *hc  Schleenerbacli,  SbOO.  Thcbailiwic  of  Wolken- 

»*  south,  confttins  the  towns  of  AnnabivRG  (vol.  ii. 

k.Twi.Mn  on  the  Zschoppau,  1600  luhabilanis; 

]  800  ;  Zoblitz,  1 1  UO  ;  Elturlein,  i/200  ; 

:ind  the  bailiwic  of  Freiberg,  in  tho 

v^t  on  the  ea^Hlcrn  Mulde,  the  chief 

1      .       i^e  circle,  1 1 500  [FREiniiitG]  ;  Hay ui- 

Uie   SUiegis,   3000  j    Nosscn,   on    the  eastern 

llul«k%   1200;    Rosswcin,  on  the  same  river,  3500,  with 

itooUru  loauufacture*  i  ITrannstcin,  SOOj  and  AUenberg, 

'■""■'"''' "OE  (the  Ore  Mountains)  is  a  mountain- 

V,  cxtendini^  along  the  boundary  line  of  the 

iMliemia  and    Sa\uny.      It  begins  about '25 

•■  of  Dresden,  on  the  very  bunks  of  thu  river 

nls   in  a  woht-soulh  west  dircLlion  to   the 

cr  called  the  While  Elster  (Weisse  Eklcr), 

K,  long,  where  it   is  coimected  with  the 

FirhUl  Ocbirgo.     Tlie  river  Elbe  divides  its  eastern  ex- 

iivintX  fri*m   the  Winterberg,   the  mast  western  of  the 

ii  if  Lausiiz,  or  Lusalia.    The  Ore  Mountuins  cx- 

!.  J h  about  a  hundred  miles,  and  their  mean  width 

1  to  be  more  iban  thirty  miles. 

i^t   pnrt  of  i\w  range,  which  h  toward*  its 

ills  partly  the  boundary-line  between 

V,    but  is  mostly  within  the   former 

'       '  h^  s,nn:ifrn  dcclivity,  which  is  .iteep  and  inter- 

I  uiUTow  valleys,  termmates  in  the  valley  of  the 

J       ,  -^K.nt  10   or  15  mdca  fif^tm  the  upper  ran^e, 

I      1  ,e  Eger  lowers  gradually  from  wciit  to  east, 

I     I; : .      „_     0  400  f«5ct  ubovc  the  tea.    The  northern  de- 
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clivity  of  the  range  descends  in  more  gentle  slopes  I o wards 
the  groat  plain  of  Northcni  Gerumny  ;  and  these  slopes  ar« 
divided  from  one  another  by  wide  and  open  vnlleys.  A 
line  drawn  from  Pima  on  tlic  Elbe  ti>  Thaiand,  Fiviberg, 
Chemnitz,  Zwickau,  and  Rciohenbach,  indicates  with  lole- 
rable  correctness  where  the  range  on  this  side  cea^e^.  The 
undulating  plain  which  lies  contiguous  to  it  mav  be  from 
50O  to  600  feel  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

The  highest  portion  of  the  range  occurs  on  both  sides  of 
\TE,  long.,  but  rather  to  the  west  of  it.  Here  are  the 
Keillxirg,  421 2  feet,  the  Fichtelber•,^  3968  feet,  the  Schwarx- 
berg,  3988  feet,  and  the  Hassberg,  3243  feel  above  the  sea. 
Farther  east  and  fnrthcr  west  the  range  gnuluully  sinkji 
lowcr^the  Great  Chirnstcin,  on  the  banks  of  the  Elbe,  rising 
only  to  1824  feet  above  the  sea. 

This  range  belongs  to  the  priraitivc  formation,  granite 
and  gneiss  being  everywhere  prevalent,  except  along  the 
banks  of  the  Elbe,  where  sandstone  almost  exclusively 
oc«:;ui's.  It  is  rich  in  metals  of  almost  every  kind,  from 
which  circumstance  indeed  its  name  is  derived,  though  it  is 
less  productive  than  it  was  some  cetilurics  ago.  The 
working  of  the  mines  is  pursued  with  great  activity  and 
skdl,  audit  is  slated  that  more  than  10*000  families  are 
dependent  on  them  for  their  livelihood*  Gold  occurs  in  a 
few  places,  hut  is  not  so  abundant  as  to  jiay  ft^r  the  lulxiur 
of  getting  it.  The  silver-mines  are  considerable,  and  their 
annual  produce  amounts  to  GO,OO0  marcs,  al  12  ounces  to 
therutirc;  that  of  the  iron-mines  amounts  to  350O  or  4000 
tons.  The  tin-mines  of  Saxony  are  the  most  valuable  on 
the  European  continent,  and  produce  annually  140  tons, 
CxJpper  is  not  abundant,  and  the  annual  produce  dues  not 
exceed  30  tons;  but  from  the  lead-mines  4U0  or  5 on  tons 
are  annually  obtained  ;  and  of  cubidt  60O  tons  and  upwards. 
Arsenic,  brimstone,  and  vitriol,  are  likewi?;e  abundant;  an<l 
there  is  also  <|nirksdver,  autinvony,  calamine,  bismuth,  and 
manganese.  Ciial  abounds  m  the  neigbbuurhood  of  Dresden 
and  Zwickau*  One  of  the  most  remarkable  minenil  prudue- 
lious  is  the  kaolin,  or  porvelaiu  clny,  which  occurs  hi  layers 
six  feel  llnck  at  Aiur,  about  VI  miles  southeast  of  Zwickau, 
whence  it  is  carried  to  Meiascn,  and  there  used  in  the 
maun  fact  ore  of  ihe  fine  china -ware.  Seveial  kinds  of 
precious  stones  are  found,  as  garnets,  topazes,  louriiialina, 
umetUyHts,  bei  vis,  jaspers,  and  chalcedonies. 

The  upper  parts  of  the  ran^e  are  covered  vvith  extensive 
forests,  whirli  furnish  fuel  for  the  great  iimeUing- works.  The 
lower  slopes  and  vtdley!»  are  v*ell  cultivated,  but  the  pruduce 
is  not  suriicient  fur  the  maintenance  of  the  great  p,>pnlLttiou 
which  is  employed  in  the  mines  and  in  the  numerous 
iiiaiiufac lures  of  cotton,  silk,  and  ItJien.  Great  quantities 
of  corn  are  annually  brought  from  the  pkiin  whioh  bos  to 
the  north  of  the  range. 

Six  great  roads  jjass  over  this  range.  By  the  two  most 
eastern  Dresden  communicates  with  Prague.  The  more 
eastern  of  ihese  two  runs  from  the  last-mentioned  phuu  to 
I^wosilz  and  Aussiz.  passes  near  IVrterswalde  thrnugh  the 
pass  of  Zehist,and  hence  descends  toGiessbtibel  and  Pima. 
Tlie  uh»re  western  goes  from  l>jwosilz  to  Toplitz,  passes  the 
range  near  ZiunwuTd.  and  descends  through  Altcnberg  and 
Dippoldiswalde  to  Dresden.  The  third  rond  leads  from 
Prague  to  Lann  on  the  Ei^t^r.  bent  e  to  K'jmnnjlau,  ptisses 
the  range  by  the  pass  of  B;isberg,  and  descends  to  Chemnitz. 
The  fourth  road  runs  alon-^  thcEgcr  frotu  Saatz  to  Kaaden, 
Iraverses  the  range  by  ihe  pass  of  Prcssnit;^,  and  I  hence 
leads  to  Annaberg  and  Chemnitz.  The  litih  rotid  leaves 
the  valley  of  the  Eger  near  Kaaden,  passes  the  range  near 
Gottesgah,  and  leads  through  Schtieetjerg  to  Zwickau. 
The  &ixth  and  mo.>l  western  road  runs  from  Ctirlshad  ki 
Joachimstbal,  and  thence  over  the  range  throui^li  Joliami* 
Georgenstadt  and  Schneeberj^  to  Zwickau. 

ESCALLONl  A'CEvE,  a  small  natural  order  of  exogc»nou8 
pUnls,  related  to  the  genus  Ribes,  in  the  opinion  of  some, 
but  to  that  of  Saxifniga,  according  to  other  botanists.  It 
consLsis  of  shrubs  with  cverijreen  leaves,  which  olien  emit  a 
powerful  udour  like  that  of  melilot  ;  llieir  llowers  are  red 
or  white,  and  oOen  are  quasimonopetalous,  in  consei^uenco 
of  the  approximation  of  their  petals.  They  have  an  inferior 
many-secnled  ovar)',  with  two  large  placenta)  in  the  axis,  a 
deilnile  number  of  epi^ynnus  stamens,  a  single  style,  and 
minute  chalTy  *»ee<U  with  a  very  small  embryo  lying  in  oily 
albumen.  All  the  species  inhabit  South  America,  on  the 
mountains,  especially  in  alpine  regions.  Escallonia  rubra, 
inontevidensis,  ilUnita,  and  other?.,  Iiavenow  become  common 
in  warm  sheltered  gardens  in  this  cgunln\ 
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T,  A  Art wter  insn};nin*,l,  will] out  Iho  pcUls  ;  3,  a   traDiT(>n«  sc<«(ion  of  thp 
ovary. 

KSCAPRMENT,    [IIf>Roi'f>«v.] 

ESCAKl»,  or  SCARP,  in  fortification,  i«  Ikit  si«lo  of 
file  (lUr  li  surrounding  or  iti  front  of  a  work,  and  funning 
th©  exterior  of  the  rampart.  In  fieUl-worUs  tlic  OhC*iqi  la 
uHiially  fi^nned  hy  cnllinR  the  earth  at  such  an  incHnaiion 
ii«  will  permit  it  to  snpport  itself,  which  may  lie  sit  45  fle- 
xes vnth  the  horizon  or  morot  nccording  to  iherenacity  of 
the  Hoil ;  and,  to  imjMjdo  the  cnumy  in  attempting  an 
twaauU,  fraisca  or  inclinod  palisadei>  art?  frequently  planted 
on  the  slo|H?,  In  large  fiirtresses  the  esc^r|>  is  the  exterior 
Mirfiu'c  of  the  revetment  wall  whirh  supports  the  rampart, 
and  it  is  freijuently  fVirmed  at  sueh  an  inchnation  that  its 
l>Jise,  measured  in  front  of  a  vertical  piano  pai^smi^  through 
tho  top  of  the  wall  and  in  the  direction  of  its  ler^^tli,  i& 
onesixth  of  the  height  of  the  wall ;  hut  engiiieerB  at  pre- 
sent rei^omtneml  hoth  the  esc4irpa  and  eountersrarpa  to  he 
verlicnl,  from  an  opinion  that  the  action  of  the  weather 
upon  the  hriek-work  will  thereby  be  diminished.     tR-EVET- 

MKNT.] 

ESCARPMENT,  a  precipitous  side  of  any  hill  or  rock. 
In  military  operations  ground  is  frefjuently  scarped,  m  it  h 
culled,  or  cut  away  nearly  vertically  about  a  position,  in 
order  to  prevent  an  enemy  from  arriving  at  the  latter. 
Pari  of  (nc  rock  of  Gibraltar  has  been  rendcrcsd  inac- 
cesaible  iri  this  manner ;  and,  in  the  execution  of  the  in- 
lren«djmcnt?.  about  Lishoti,  in  1810,  the  British  troops 
formcil  nn  escarpment  from  !  5  to  2 (J  feet  high,  and  about 
two  miles  hmg,  oti  ihe  brow  of  a  ridge  of  heights  extending 
from  Alhandra  to  the  valley  of  Calundrix»  in  order  to  se- 
cure the  line  against  an  attack  at  that  part.  A  similar 
work  was  executed  alont;  a  ndi^e  of  hills  between  Halrii 
and  the  mouth  of  the  S.  Lorenzo. 

E'SCHARA.    [PoLYPARiA  Membbanacea.] 

KSCIl  .\ROTlC8  (ItrxfifHarticA,  fn>m  iffx^fwiu,  to  form  a 
cnisit,  or  s<*ab),  are  agents  ajiplied  to  the  surface  of  the  body* 
which  destroy  the  vitality  of  the  part  which  they  touch  and 
prrKhire  an  eschar.  This  effect  they  occasion  either  by 
oombininfT  cdiemically  with  the  animal  matter,  or  by  do- 
Mroying  the  old  affinities,  and  causing  the  elements  of  the 
part  to  enter  into  new  combinations.  Their  action  is  more 
om^getic  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  vitality  uf  the  part 
ti>  whicdi  they  are  applied.  They  are  classed  imdcr  two 
headn.  the  potcnttid  cnuteraiits,  and  the  aciual  cautery :  the 
former  are  chietlv  chemicnl  agent.'*,  and  form  new  com- 
|Kjund;4  with  the  eicments  of  the  t^art  with  which  they  come 
in  contact ;  but  some  merely  euuse  irritation  and  augmented 
ttlworption,  and  arc  dis<tinguished  as  erodents.  The  actual 
coutcrants  are  suh»tauc«5  of  an  elevated  temperature,  which 
decompose  the  part  which  Ihcy  touchy  and  completely  de- 
jiJroy  iu  organization. 

The  chief  potential  cauterants  are  strong  mineral  acids, 
such  as  Ihe  sulphuric  or  nitric,  pure  alkalies,  and  some  me- 
tallic salts  esjjec'tjdly  nitrate  of  &dver,  or  lunar  caustic. 
Theno  are  used  either  to  produce  counter-irritation,  or  to 
rtrauvo  fungous  or  morbid  growths.    Lunar  caustic  seems 


to  possess  peculiar  properties,  and  is  unquestionably  the 
most  powerful  direct  antiphlogistic  agent  known.  If  ap- 
plied in  the  solid  state  to  many  in  (la  mod  parts  it  speedily 
checks  the  morbid  action,  and  is  decidedly  the  best  ap 
plication  to  chilblains,  and  in  leucorrbcBa.  The  actual  cmu- 
terants  are  used  either  for  liieir  primary  action,  vijE.,  the 
immediate  destruction  of  the  part,  or  for  their  secondary 
oftbcts.  The  former  object  is  rarely  attempted,  except  tc 
prevent  the  absorption  of  any  poisonous  or  contagious 
matter,  such  as  the  venom  of  a  snake,  or  bito  of  a  mad  dog. 
The  secondary  effects  are  more  important,  and  more  varied 
according  to  the  degree  of  heat  of  Ihe  substance  applied. 
The  first  eflfect  is  pain  more  or  less  severe,  a  liow  of  bloixl 
towards  Ihe  part,  and  more  rapid  performance  of  the  pro- 
cess  of  interstitial  deposition  and  aosorption,  terminating  in 
inrtaramation,  extending  to  a  greater  or  less  depth,  according 
to  the  intensity  of  the  heat,  or  fonii  of  the  body  employerl. 
This  increasiHl  action  has  often  a  salutary  efiFect,  which  h 
frequently  felt  through  the  whole  frame.  Torpor  and  pa- 
ralysis of  the  nervous  system  often  disappear,  and  neuralgia 
both  of  the  neighbouring  and  even  distant  parts  is  removed. 
Atony  and  laxity  of  the  muscular  system  vanish,  and  every 
part  displays  more  energy  antl  power. 

The  actual  cautery  may  be  applied  in  a  variety  of  ways, 
viz.,  hot  water,  hot  vapour,  rnoxa*  and  heated  iron,  lije 
first  of  these  is  a  very  ready  means  of  causing  vesications  in 
some  diseases.  In  phthisis  pulmonalis,  or  consumption, 
where  pain  is  often  more  relieved  by  vesication  than  any 
other  means,  placing  a  sponcfe  in  a  wineglass,  and  pouring 
boiling  water  on  it,  then  suddenly  inverting  the  glass  over 
the  part  of  the  chest  where  the  pain  is  felt,  will  cause  un- 
mediate  vesication,  followed  by  speedy  relief  The  vapour 
of  boiling  water,  aa  it  issues  from  the  spout  of  a  kettle,  is 
also  a  convenient  method  of  opplying  heat  in  inflamraa- 
tionsof  the  joints,  as  in  gout,  morbus  coxarius,  and  other 
deep-seated  diseases  of  the  hones.  As  the  red-hot  iron  is 
now  seldom  use^l,  being  confined  to  veterinary  raedicuRv 
moxa  affords  the  best  substitute,  and  it  is  very  convenient, 
as  any  degree  of  intensity  or  rapidity  of  action  can  be  given 
to  it.    [MbxA.] 

The  eschar  which  follows  the  application  of  the  potential 
or  actual  cautery  generally  separates  in  a  few  days.    Thi 
ulcer  is  then  to  be  treated  with  different  agents,  according 
as  it  ia  wished  to  heal  it  or  keep  it  open,  as  a  fkrlher  me; 
of  counter- irritation. 

ESCHEAT,  from  the  Norman  French  word  ewchel 
echet^  chance  or  accident  (n  word  derived  from  eschcoir, 
old  French  form  of  the  verb  ^choir^  'to  fall*),  is  defined 
Sir  William  Blackstone  as  an  obstruction  to  the  cour%t^ 
descent  by  some  unforeseen  contingency  which  consequently 
determines  the  tenure.  In  this  case  the  land  results  hack 
by  a  kind  of  reversion  to  the  original  grantor  or  lord  of 
whom  it  is  holden. 

Escheat  takes  place  when  the  tenant  of  lands  dies  intes- 
tate and  without  an  heir  \  in  such  cise  the  lands,  if  fVee* 
hold,  escheat  to  the  king,  or  other  lord  of  the  fee  ;  if  copy- 
hold, to  the  lord  of  the  manor.  La  n ds  which  have  descended 
to  the  last  tenant  from  a  paternal  or  matemtd  ancestor, 
escheat,  if  there  are  no  heirs  on  the  part  of  that  ancestor 
from  whom  the  lands  desoendcfl.  Since  the  1st  day  of 
January,  18114,  there  can  be  no  escheat  on  failure  of  the 
whole  blood,  w  herever  there  are  persons  of  the  half-blood 
capable  of  inheriting  under  3  &  4  Will.  IV.,  c,  106, 

If  a  bastard  dies  intestate  and  without  issue,  hia  lands 
escheat  to  the  lord  of  whom  they  are  hold. 

Escheat  also  takes  place  upon  attainder  for  treason  and 
murtler,  by  means  of  which  the  blood  is  in  law  considered  to 
be  corrupted,  and  the  attainted  owner  of  lands  rendered 
incapable  of  holding  them  himself,  or  transferring  I  hem  by 
descent.  In  consequence  of  this  extinction  of  heritable 
blood,  the  lands  of  such  felons  revest  in  the  lord,  except  in 
cases  of  treason,  when  a  superior  law  intervenes,  and  they 
becQtjie  forfeited  to  the  crown.  Previously  to  a  recent  act 
(.1  Sc  4  William  IV.,  c,  106),  a  person  could  not  trace  his 
descent  through  another  person  who  had  been  attainted; 
but  this  may  now  be  done,  provided  that  otiier  person  shall 
have  die<l  before  such  descent  shall  have  taken  place,  [At- 
taiwdbrJ  And  by  the  4  &  5  William  IV.,  c.  23,  no  pro- 
perty nested  in  any  trustee  or  morli^agee  shall  escheat 
or  be  forfeited  by  reason  of  the  attainder  or  conviction  fur 
any  offence  of  such  trustee  or  mortgagee,  except  so  far  as 
such  trustee  or  mortgagee  may  havo  a  beneficial  interest  in 
such  property. 
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Fewhoat  consequent  upon  tbo  commifision 


of  «rtAm  cnioes  is  derived  from  tlic  feudal  liiw,  by  which 
A  viMa)  was  only  permitted  to  hold  real  property  upon  con- 
dition of  well  demeaning  himself. 

The  doctrine  of  escheats,  vith  regard  to  extincr  succes- 
lacms  ^eetas,  to  have  been  adopted  in  every  civilized  country 
to  mfoid  tUo  confusion  which  would  otherwise  arise  from  the 
mcomaHmnoa  of  any  property  becoming  common  ;  and  the 
aOTervign  power,  or  those  wno  claim  under  it,  are  conse 
ri  e  ultimate  heirs  to  every  inhedtanco  to  which 

u  :le  C41JI  he  found. 

Ei>(JHJiATOR»  an  antient  ofScer  appointed  by  the  lord 
treasurer,  aod  so  called  because  hi'i  ofliee  was  to  look  after 
wardships,  and  other  casualties  belonging  to  the 


Tliifte  were  at  first  only  two  eacheators  throughout  Eng- 
udLooeon  this  side  and  the  other  beyond  the  Trent ;  but  in 
llir  rcpigii  of  King  Edward  IIL  there  was  one  appointed  for 
ery  oounty^  who  was  to  continue  in  ofllco  for  one  year 
ThisoQiee  has  now  ceased  to  exist.  (Blacks tone's 
Commenlarieit ;  WtKJ<ldesson*»  Lectures, ) 

SSCHSCHO'LTZIA,  a  genuaofbeautiful  yellow- flowemd 
pafNkTcraeeous  plants,  mhabitingCaUfurnia  and  the  north- 
wwlero  eoiiJ»t  of  North  America*  and  now  become  extremely 
fsiaiiiotl  in  the  gardens  of  Great  Britain.  They  are  known 
hf  IliB  bftM  of  their  calyx  remaining  at  the  base  <>f  the  sili- 
qtiote  fruit  in  the  fonn  of  a  firm  tleshy  rim,  by  their  calyx 
Miiit  thrown  off  like  a  cnlyptra  when  the  petals  unfold, 
■  the  stamens  being  inserted  into  the  edge  of  Ihepcr- 
Athm  of  the  calyx.  Oiherwise  they  are  very  near 
f  Mil  ohorr  Glaui^iura.  T\\o  certain  species  oidy,  K  Ca- 
And  E.  croceitj  have  yet  been  i ul rod ueed;  a  third, 
ramtMirin.  U  flLnired  ill  the  *  Botanical  Regisler/  but  tt 
ivveen  the  two  firsr.  It  has  been  re- 
i?r  this  name,  whirb  has  u  barbarous 
I  e,  for  the  more  harmonious  one  of 
isdly  to  1h3  doubled  that  the  latter  will 
{Butamcal  Register,  t.  1948.) 
KGE.  [Hesse,  LowisR.] 
UE,  or  8CUTAGE,  a  pecuniar}*  payment,  by 
:iutalioii  tor  knight'Scrvice,  whereby  the  tenant 
luijti  to  follow  his  lord  into  the  wars*  at  his  own 
Tho  term  escuaj^e  or  scutage  is  from  the  old  French 
mail  that  from  the  Ltttin  scutum,  *a  shield;^  a  name 
ilio  gifen  to  coins  on  which  there  was  the  shield  or 
tatniebmou  of  the  sovereii^n. 

Tim  personal  at  tend  a  ace  in  kni^ht-^crTtce  growing 
tfvtiy«ii>llte  and  inconvenient  in  many  respects,  the  tenants 
found  nii»ns  of  compounding  for  it,  by  first  sending  others 
la  iJieir  atead,  and  in  nrocossof  time  by  making  a  pecuniary 
mUbeCioQ  to  the  lords  in  lieu  of  it.  This  pecuniary  satis- 
fapHrm  at  ln«t  came  to  be  levied  by  assessments,  at  so  much 
f.r  -fee;  and  tbereforc  this  kind  of  tenure  was 

ui  -i  in  Latin,  or  «#rt'i/mOT  *r//^i';  as  being  a 

ff»:^tiAiM^  %uosiii        '  \sonal  service.  The  first  time  tnis 

tffmn  to  have  i  i  wtis  in  the  ^th  Hen.  IL,  on  ac- 

«Miili  ai  hit  ox^K'iin  ion  ill  Toulouse  ;  but  it  soon  came  to  be 
iovnif^fflal*  t hat  personal  attcuflaiire  fel  1  mto  disuse.  Hence 
•t  ind  in  ©or  antient  historic*  that^  from  this  period,  when 
mt  llingi  went  to  war,  they  levied  scutai^es  on  their  tenants, 
that  ifl,  oa  aU  the  landholders  of  the  kingdom,  to  defray 
tJicir  eoqienaea,  and  to  hire  troops :  and  theso  ai^^essments, 
la  tlie  time  oif  Henry  II.,  seem  to  have  been  made  arbi- 
Itirtlv  Mdd  at  the  kmg's  pleasure.  This  prerogative  being 
frealljr  leased  by  his  successors,  it  became  matter  of  na- 
bon^  Qomplaint,  and  King  John  was  obliged  to  consent,  by 
iui  wmgfki  c^ariaic  12),  that  no  scutage  should  be  imposed 
wkbtful  oonscfnt  of  parliament.  But  thts  clause  was  omitted 
m  hoM  ftOQ  Henr)^  111/s  charter;  where  we  only  tind  (c,  37) 
dttf  seiiiaij^  or  escuage  should  be  taken  as  they  were  used 
Ig  btt  tftktfci  in  the  titne  of  Henrv  IL  ;  that  in,  in  a  reason- 
aUn  unA  moderate  manner.  \et  afterwards,  by  statute 
14  Uw.  I^  a  d  and  6,  and  many  subsequent  statutes,  it  was 
tlmt  the  king  should  take  no  aids  or  tasks  but  by 
mssent  of  the  realm.  Hence  it  is  held  in  our 
4d  boolyk  Ihat  ^cuage  or  scuta  go  could  not  be  levied  but 
%y  MMiitflit  of  parliament  {OM  Tett.  tit.  Esctut^e),  such 
•aiUM  brintr  inrlvcd  »he  groundwork  of  all  succeeding 
iaMm»,Di>  i^x  of  later  times.     (Jacob's  Xar^ 

fllfeffeLWifrii  t *.niR*s  Com m ent.  vt»L  i i .  pp ►  7 4,  7 j , > 

Eli<  1"  acid  procured  from  horse - 

auL*      1  Liib  Hi'in  I?:  cuiourWst  insoluble  in  water,  but 


dissolved  by  alcohol,  and  is  deposited  fh>m  it  in  crystalline 
gruins.  It  forms  with  bases  suits  termed  cJtculaies,  but 
they  are  quite  unimportant.  Esculic  acid  consists  of  8" 3 5 
hydrogen,  57  "26  carbon,  and  34*39  oxygen,  in  l§t*  parts. 

ESCURIAL,  or  ESCORIAL,  a  vast  edifice  in  the  king- 
dom of  Toleflo,  situated  seven  leagues  from  Madrid  in 
a  north-west  direction.  The  term  et^corial  is  con^-iJerud  by 
some  to  be  Arabic,  meaning  a  place  full  of  ro<^ks,  but  by 
others  is  derived  from  scoria  ferri,  iron  dross,  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  there  having  been  antiently  great  iron  workn 
near  this  place.  The  situation  is  rocky  and  barren,  devoid 
of  all  vegetable  matter,  except  what  hag  been  cou'^eycd 
there  by  man;  and  it  appears  to  have  been  chosen  for  the 
advantage  of  procuring  stone.  Tlid  edifice  was  begun  by 
Philip  IL,  five  years  after  the  battle  of  Sl  Quintin,  fougbt 
cm  the  anniversary  of  St.  Lawrence  (buth  of  wbicb  rireiim' 
stances  it  was  intended  to  commemorate)  and  was  linislici] 
in  twenty-two  years.  Tliis  e.xtensive  building  is  laid  otit,  on 
its  ground  plan,  in  the  form  of  a  gridiron,  a  part  (w  bich  foruij* 
the  royal  residence)  advancing  to  form  the  hnndle,  attached 
to  a  long  rectangle  forming  several  court^s  and  qutulrangles. 
This  part  is  G40  by  5811  feet,  and  the  average  height  to  the 
roof  is  6  0  feet.  At  each  angle  is  a  square  tower  *2D0  ivet  high. 
The  plan  is  divided  so  as  to  form  a  convent  with  cloisters, 
two  colleges,  one  for  the  clergy  and  one  for  seculars,  tho 
royal  palace,  three  chapter  houses,  tliree  libraries  with  about 
30,0011  volumes  and  some  valuable  MSS.,  five  great  halls, 
six  dormitories,  three  halls  in  the  hospital,  with  twenty-seven 
other  halls  for  various  purposes,  nine  refectoricii,  and  five 
iatirniarius,  with  apartments  for  artisans  and  mt^chfrnicA*. 
There  are  no  less  than  eighty  staircases.  The  gardens  and 
parks,  formed  by  art,  are  deairaled  with  fountains. 

The  monks  of  the  order  of  St.  Jerome  were  2U0  in  num- 
ber, and  had  a  revenue  of  12,nt)o/.  per  annual. 

The  stone  of  which  the  building  is  constructed  is  white, 
with  dark  grey  spots.  Tlic  windows  on  the  outside  aro 
1 110  and  within  1578 ;  of  the  former  200  arc  i)laced  ii\  the 
west  front  antl  366  in  the  east.  Including  the  out-otlic«^, 
there  are  not  less  than  40110  windows.  There  are  fourteen 
entrances  or  gateways,  which  have  pretensions  to  architec- 
tural decorativm,  and  8C  ftmntains. 

The  church  is  374  feet  long  and  330  broad,  and  is  divided 
into  seven  aisles.  It  is  crowned  with  a  dome  330  feet  high 
from  the  ground,  and  is  paved  with  black  marble.  In  the 
church  are  forty  chapels  with  their  altars.  In  the  palace 
and  in  the  church  there  is  a  profusion  of  gUded  bronze  work 
and  incrustation  of  marbles.  There  are  numerous  paint* 
ings  by  tho  great  masters  in  the  Escurial.  It  is  possible 
however  that  these  may  have  been  removed  to  the  Royid 
Museum  at  Madrid,  formed  by  the  late  King  Ferditinlid. 
{Spain  Eevisifed,  cap.  13,  vol.  i.*  The  scidpture  is  savd  not 
to  have  any  great  merit.  Philip  IV.  added  a  In^autiful  ninu' 
solemn  36  feet  in  diameter  and  incrusled  with  marbk'S :  the 
design  is  in  imitation  of  the  Pantbecin  at  Rome.  The  cost 
of  the  Escurial  ^'as  sik  millions  of  piastres.  For  some 
curious  details  of  the  Escurial  see  '  The  Kseurial,  or  tbat 
wonder  of  tbe  world  for  architecture  and  niagni licence  of 
structure,  Stc,  translated  into  English  by  a  servant  of  tbe 
e-arl  of  Sandwich  in  his  extraordinary  cmba»sie  tliilbcr,* 
Loud.,  1671.  From  the  title-page  it  appears  that  there  was 
a  report  in  1671  that  the  Escurial  had  been  dt^troyed  by 
fire.    There  was  a  simUar  report  n  few  years  since. 

ESCUTCHEON  or  ESCOCHEON,  the  heraldic  term 
for  the  shield,  on  which,  unrlcr  every  variety  of  shape,  arms 
are  erablaxonefl.  The  word  is  derived  from  the  French 
ecmson,  and  tbat  from  the  Latin  sruUtm.  The  first  repre- 
sentation of  arms  wa«i,  no  doubt,  as  an  ornament  to  thv 
Bliielfh  The  sbield  afici"ward»  became  the  appropriate  and 
legitimate  instnmiont  for  displaying  them  ;  hence  \\\  sculp- 
ture and  painting  they  were  never  st^parated ;  and  when 
shiehis  ceased  lobe  employed,  their  form  remained,  and 
still  continues  to  be  the  field  on  which  coat-armour  is  ni- 
variably  depicted.  An  escutcheofi  of  pretence  is  the  small 
shielfl  in  the  centre  of  his  own,  on  which  a  man  carries  the 
coat  of  his  wife,  if  *hc  is  an  heiress  and  he  has  issue  by  her. 
In  thin  case  the  furvivmg  issue  will  bear  both  coats  quarterly. 

ESNE.    [EoYFT,  p.  3 12 J 

ESOTERIC.     [Exoteric] 

ESPALIER,  a  trellis  for  training  fruit  trues  or  buahes 
up*)n,  instead  of  nailing  them  to  v>*viX\%, 

In  certain  niluatiuns  thii?  kind  of  training  is  not  only  ox- 
tremcly  neat  but  posse j^ses  peculiar  nd vantages:  the  trees 
arc  more  fully  exposed  to  the  iiitiucivco  vil  V\^\V,\»«ia  \)3i^^ 


to  bo  broken  b)'  liij,4i  wintlj^*  *iiid  in  STnall  gardens  in  prtrli- 
cular»  svliere  r(K>m  is  of  great  iraiKirtaRcc,  and  vvVierii  a  col- 
Ifclion  t>l'  Ihe  fiuiT  sorts  of  fmit  is  alwrtyn  dt'sirable^  it  h 
fiiuud  bigbly  iist^fnl,  bolli  on  accouiit  of  tho  email  spare 
whirh  Ibe  treeiS  occupy,  and  because  they  will  boar  fruil 
much  sooner  than  when  allowed  to  grow  in  their  natural 
form. 

In  France  and  other  parts  of  the  Continent  this  kind  of 
tniinuii;  is  wry  much  practised,  and  in  the  norUiern  ^imrts  of 
Knj^laud  and  inScuthiiid,  where  the  borders  of  the  kitehen- 
jirardcn  are  frequcntlv  planted  with  Ibweri*,  in  order  to 
rombine  ideusure  witli  nlihly,  eypEiliers  are  trained  along 
ihe  back  of  the  flower  borders  to  prevent  tho  vegetables 
beins  seen  from  the  walks. 

When  the  espalier  is  faj^tened  lo  a  wall,  m  is  very  com- 
xnon  on  the  Continent,  peach  and  nectarine  trees  are  fre- 
Huently  trained  upon  it ;  but  whoro  it  is  detached,  as  it  is 
most  commonly  in  Britani,  apples  and  pears,  and  sometimes 
gooseberries,  are  the  only  fruits  which  are  successfully  culti- 
vated in  this  way.  Plums  and  cherries  are  occasionally  so 
managed,  but  not  so  advantageously  as  the  others. 

When  a  common  espalier  is  to  be  covered*  the  trees  shouM 
be  planted  from  20  to  24  feet  apart,  which  will  allow  the 
hraiiches  to  ^ow  10  or  12  feet  on  each  side:  bnt  as  a  con- 
siderable time  would  elapse  before  they  would  fill  t!ii»  space, 
a  duplicate  tree  maybe  planted  between  each,  and  cutaway 
aB  tho  others  grow.  Gooseberries  of  course  require  a  small 
space;  three  or  four  feet  from  phint  to  ydant  is  sufhcient. 

The  training  on  espalier  is  very  simple,  and  e:isily  per- 
furmed.  When  the  trees  are  youngs,  one  shoot  must  be 
trnitied  pcr|>endicularly,and twootiiers  hori2ontalh,one from 
each  side  ;  the  two  last  must  not  be  shortened,  but  the  per- 
pendicular shoot  is  to  be  shi.»rtened  in  the  followinj^  year  to 
three  good  buds,  two  yf  which  are  to  form  new  side  branches, 
an<l  the  other  a  leader  as  before  :  and  so  on  every  year  until 
the  trees  have  attained  the  desired  bize.  Tlic  proper  distance 
between  the  borizontal  branches  must  dcjKind  upon  the  po- 
ruhar  ^owlh  of  the  tree,  but  from  six  to  nine  inches  is  what 
is  f^enerally  allowed.  Trees  are  sometimes  trained  upon  a 
double  espalier  which  has  the  advantat^e  of  giving  two  sur- 
.  faces  to  train  upon.  It  consists  of  two  trellises  instead  of 
one,  about  two  feet  apart  at  the  bottom,  and  approaching  at 
thi)  lop. 

The  only  kind  of  esi>ftUer  worth  notice,  which  differs  frona 
those  now  mentioned  is  a  tablc'rai!:  this,  the  management 
of  which  is  called  table  training,  consists  of  rails  resembling 
tables,  up  the  centre  of  whicli  the  tree  is  trained  and  regu- 
larly spread  over  the  surface.  It  h  rarely  employed,  and 
Las  the  essential  fault  of  exposing  the  blossom  so  much  to 
the  effect  of  nocturnal  radiation  that  in  this  country  a  cnip 
Is  rarely  obtained  from  sufh  espaliers. 

The  stakes  which  form  tho  espulicr  are  made  of  different 
materials,  some  of  wood^  others  of  wire  and  wood,  and  some 
of  oast  iron.  The  first  of  these  is  bvfar  the  mos!  simple,  and 
is  composed  of  stakes,  five  or  six  feet  in  height,  driven  into 
the  ground  from  one  to  two  feet  apart  •  alnng  the  lop  a  bar, 
which  is  nailed  to  each,  connects  llu*  whole  together.  It 
is  of  no  use  to  have  the  strikes  either  ?o  strong  or  so  high 
when  the  trees  are  first  planted,  because  thyy  are  not  ro- 
nuJrcd,  are  unsightly,  and  will  have  to  be  renewed  before 
tlie  trees  have  attained  thejr  inlende^l  height ;  f<»r  this  rea- 
son, stakes  of  a  much  weaker  kind  will  at  first  answer 
quite  as  welh  The  wire  and  wood  rail  is  formed  by  strrmg 
vertical  wires,  strained  from  two  wof>dcn  horizontal  rails, 
which  arc  connected  and  heM  fast  by  wooden  posts  let  into 
the  ground,  Tho  iron  rail  is  constructed  uj  on  the  same 
plan  as  a  common  street  railing. 

The  objection  to  all  iron  trellises  is,  that  they  cut  and 
canker  the  trees  ;  and  when  the  cheapness  of  the  wooden 
one  is  considered,  besides  tho  more  natural  appearance 
which  it  presents,  it  must  imdoubtedly  have  the  pre- 
ference. 

The  best  wood  for  this  purpose  is  young  larch,  the  thia- 
ning  of  plantations. 

ESPALIQN,  a  town  in  the  department  of  Aveyron^in 
France.  It  is  on  the  lelt  or  south  bank  of  the  river  Lot, 
miles  from  Rhodcf^  the  capital  of  the  department,  and 
339  from  Paris  by  Fontuinebleau,  Briare,  N overs,  Moulini*, 
Riom,  Clermont,  and  St.  Flour.  The  principal  street  of 
the  town  is  broad,  and  lined  with  well-built  houses:  it  leads 
down  to  the  bridge  over  the  Lot.  The  population  in  1832 
was  22G0  for  the  town,  or  3.J-15  for  the  whoU?  commune. 
The  inhabitants  manufacture  light  woollen  stuffs,  and  there 


are  several  ttm -yards:  morocco  leather  is  mannfacttired.^ 
GotMl  wine  is  produced  in  the  country  round  Espalion. 
Tho  town  has  a  subordinate  ctjurt  of  justice  iiribumil  de 
prpmicre  utstance)^  a  high-school,  and  a  drawing-sehooL 

The  arrondissement  of  Espahon  is  subdivided  into  nine 
cantons  or  districts,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  justice  of  the 
peace,  and  101  communes:  it  had  in  1832  a  population  of 
65,086, 

ESPIRITU  SANTO.    [Brazil,  p«  336;  Citba.  p.  205.] 

ESPRIT,  SAINT,  a  suburb  of  Bayonne.    [Bayonne.] 

ESPLANADE,  the  ground  between  the  fortifications  of 
a  citadel  and  those  of  the  town  to  which  it  belongs,  II  ib 
recommended  by  writers  on  fortification  that  this  space 
should  be  about  300  ialhorns  broad,  reckoning  from  the 
covered  way  of  the  citadel,  that  in  the  event  of  an  attack 
on  the  latter  the  enemy  may  not  construct  batteries  within 
breaching  distance  under  the  cover  afforded  by  the  build- 
ings of  the  town. 

ESQUILINE  mix.    [Rome.] 

ESQUIMAUX,  a  nation  inhabiting  the  most  northern 
countries  of  America,  and,  if  the  extent  of  country  he  con- 
sidered, one  of  the  most  widely-spread  nations  on  the  globe. 
On  the  eastern  coast  of  America  they  are  met  with  as  far 
south  as  50"*  N.  lat.  on  the  shores  of  the  Strait  of  Belle 
Isle,  which  separates  Newfoundland  from  the  mainland  of 
America,  They  occupy  the  whole  of  the  great  pc?ninsula 
of  Labrador  and  the  whole  eastern  coast  of  Huds^m^a  Bay 
up  to  East  Main  River,  On  the  western  side  of  Hudson  t 
Bay  tliey  inhabit  the  coast  north  of  Churchill  River, 
whence  they  extend  northwards  over  the  Barren  Lands  to 
the  Great  Fish  River,  or  Thleweechodezelb,  on  both  banks 
of  which  river  they  are  found  east  of  1 0(1°  K.  long.  The 
whole  count r>^  between  this  river,  the  Great  Bear  Luke, 
the  Mackenzie  River,  and  the  Arctic  Ocean,  is  exclnsiAely 
inhabited  by  them.  The  coast  lying  to  the  west  of  Mae> 
kenzie  River  is  also  in  their  possession ;  and  they  seem  to 
be  spread  as  far  as  Kotzebuc  Sound,  on  Be h ring's  Straits, 
They  also  occupy  Greenland  and  all  the  other  islands  be- 
tween the  northern  coast  of  America  and  the  pole,  a«  fur 
as  they  are  habitable. 

In  stature  the  Esquimaux  arc  inferior  to  the  generality 
of  Europeans.  A  person  is  rarely  seen  who  exceeds  5  feet 
in  height.  Their  fac<*s  are  broad,  and  approach  more  to 
the  rounded  form  than  tho6e  of  Europeans ;  their  cheek- 
bones arc  high,  their  cheeks  round  and  plump,  mouth 
large,  and  lips  thick.  The  not^c  is  small,  and,  according  to 
some  authorit,  tlat,  which,  however,  is  denied  by  others. 
Their  eyes  are  in  general  of  a  deep  black ;  but  somo  aro 
of  a  dark  chestnut  colour:  they  appear  very  small  and 
deeply  seated,  owing  to  the  eye-lids  being  mucli  encuin- 
bered  with  fat.  The  hnir  is  tmiformly  long,  lank,  and  of 
a  jet  black  colour.  The  ears  are  situatefl  far  back  on  the 
head.  Their  bodies  are  large,  square^  and  robust,  the  chest 
high,  and  shoulders  very  bioad.  Their  hands  and  feet  are 
remarkably  small ;  there  is,  however,  no  sudden  diminution, 
both  extremities  appearing  to  taper  from  above  downwards 
in  a  wedge- like  shape,  fJraah,  in  his  *  Voynge  to  Green- 
land,*  observes  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  eastern  coast 
have  disproportionately  large  hands  and  feet*  They  arc  of 
a  deep  tawny  or  rather  copper-coloured  complexion.  They 
are  not  ^vithout  beard,  as  it  has  been  asserted,  but  they 
pluck  it  out  as  soon  as  it  appears.  Some  of  them  even  wear 
long  beards.  Tliey  show  a  good  deal  of  ingenuity  in  makuig 
their  dresses  and  nistruments;  and  somo  of  them  have  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  our  travellers  by  their  display  of 
mental  powers. 

Their  language  is  different  from  that  spoken  by  the 
other  savage  nations  who  inhabit  North  America :  but  it 
seems  that  the  same  language  is  spoken  by  all  the  ditforent 
tribes  of  the  Estjuimaux,  tnough  of  course  each  of  them 
has  expressions  which  are  peculiar.  (Parry;  Mac  Keevor; 
Graah's  Vutfage  to  Greenland,') 

ESQUIRE  (from  the  French,  eseuier,  or  shield  bearer) 
is  tho  next  title  of  dignity  to  that  of  knight.  The  esquiria 
was  tho  second  in  rank  of  the  aspirants  to  chivalry,  or 
knighthood,  and  had  his  name  from  carrying  the  shield  of 
the  knight,  whose  bachelor,  or  apprentice  in  arms,  he  was^ 
Tlie  gradations  of  this  service,  or  apprenticeship  to  arms, 
were,  page.  cs(|uire  or  bachelor,  and  knight,  who,  in  hi.* 
turn,  alVer  the  fonnation  of  deCTees  of  knight hotHl,  waa 
caUed  a  ktiight  bachelor,  as  a^pirmg  to  the  higher  honotir© 
of  rhivalry.  The  esquire  wa?  a  gentleman,  and  had  iho 
right  of  bcftring  arms  on  his  escutcheon  or  shield ;  he  hail 
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tlco  the  right  of  bearing  a  sword,  which  dentjted  nobility  or 
chiviLliy*  though  it  was  not  t^inled  by  tlio  knightly  Wit;  he 
\w]  ;iUi>  ri  narlicular  species  of  defensive  nrrayur  which  was 
il  I   from   the   full   panoply  of  the  knight-     So 

M-  esquire  of  chivalry*  which  order  U  only  pre- 
i'i;,o-r  obsolete  Cbtjuires  for  the  king's  body, 
I Liuu  N  nave  pronounced  to  be  the  king's  es- 
liivalry  (that  is,  his  es^^uirns,  as  being  sx  knifj^ht)> 
ittd  in  Uie  esquires  of  knights  of  the  Bath» 

There  was  also  another  class,  who  nmy  be  callc<!  feudal 
iK|uirv%,  and  consisted  of  those  tenants  by  knight*»  service 
rnh  i  had  u  right  to  claim  knighthood,  but  had  never  been 
d«bbe«L     They  were  in  Germany  called  rittcrs,  or  knightsi. 

It:'  '  ^    ,:>  ,...  K,.,|  fVotn  the  actual  knights,  who  were 

r  ,  or  Hitter  GesMage7i,  and  had  many 

oi  ....  J,..,...  ^.  >  .  ...ligblhood-  This  distinction  still  exists 
in  intny  of  lUe  countries  which  formed  part  of  the  German 
ciapire.  In  Hainault,  Brabant,  and  other  provinces  of  what 
V43  Austrian  Flanders^,  the  anlient  untitled  nobility^or  gcntrj^ 
1*  !h.?v  are  railed  in  England,  to  this  day  are  stykd  collec- 
li  '    ire Eqiitsire^  or  knightly  order.  It  also  existed 

m  I  u\X\\  James  the  First  had  prostituted  the  honour 

>d,  fur  Camden  frequently  speaks  of  knightly 
jtlian  eqwstres,  ov/amiikts  ordinis  equej<(iris}t 
■  orrc  tne  heads  of  them  were  not,  at  the  time,  actual 
knights.  Writers  on  precedence  make  mention  of  oscinires 
W  erection,  with  investiture  of  a  sdver  collar  or  chain  of  s^, 
ia4  silver  sjpur^:  but  tliese  seem  to  have  been  only  the  iri- 
tis «if  Ibe  esquires  for  the  king's  body,  whicii  being  pre- 
'in  *  family  as  heir  looms,  (le<^cended  with  the  title  of 
to  the  elilest  sons  in  succession.  The  sons  of 
sons  of  dukes  and  mnrquesses,  the  younger  aons 
if  91^%  vii9couiit8»  and  barons,  and  their  eldest  b4.ins,  with 
thi  ns  of  baronet^  and  of  knif^hls  of  all  the  orders 

trr  >  be  esquires  by  birth,  though  their  precedence, 

»1;  V  111 ely,  is  regain tefl  by  the  rank  of  their  rc^ 

fpt  t  rs,    Orticers  of  the  kind's  court  and  h on se- 

hM^  and  of  his  navy  and  army,  down  to  the  captain 
iaelosivev  dtx'tors  of  law,  hamsters,  and  physicimns,  are 
1  esquires.  A  justice  of  the  peace  is  only  an  esquire 
^  the  lime  that  lie  is  in  the  commission  of  the  peace, 
mbenlT  of  n  c^tunty  is  an  est] u ire  for  life.  The  general 
k»n  of  tins  title  by  those  who  aro  not,  in  strictness^ 
to  It,  has  virtually  destvo ye<l  it  as  a  distinct  title  or 
The  heads  of  many  old  faro  dies  are,  however,  atdl 
omuire*  bv  prevription. 
AYISTS,  BfllTiSH.    This  title  is  customarily  con- 

to  ^  c^r^nin  class  of  periodical  writers  upon  subjects 

t^mttmr  !,  as  morals,  criticism,  manners,  &e.    The 

"   '««  (  .  ^  of  papers  fit  for  general  circulation,  and 

includm-  news  or  politicj*,  wa.s  originated  by  Steele  and 
in  the  *  Taller,'     [Addison.]    The  *  Freeholder/ 
'  Qmnamwi,*   •  Freethinker,'  &c.»   now  almost  forgotten, 
von  imtlier  pohlical  pamphlets  than  essays  in  this  sense 
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and  an  interval  of  thirty -five  years  elapscHl 

1  of  the  *  Spectator'  to  the  successful  revival  of 

.riiM^rr  ],v  Dr.  Johnsiiu,  in  the  *  Hani  bier,'  in 

larity  led  lo  the  establishment  of  a 

jodicala  during  the  latter  half  of  the 

•otury,' since  which  time  they  have  again  gone 

ii.  We  give  a  list  of  those  cuntiiincd  in  Alexan- 

'Jective  edition  of  British  Essayists,  wliich 

[  have  little  claim  to  a  place  amonij  the 

:.     .if  our  lunguage;  With  the   names  of  the 

1  tn  -t  celebrated  contributors  to  each. 

^  Mison. 

I,  Steele,  Bud:jrell,  Pope,  &c, 
Addison,  Berkeley,   Pope,  Ticket  I, 


T'dmson,  almost  entirely. 

Ilawke^worlh,  Johnson,  Jus.Warton,  &c. 
70,  Lord  Chcsterlicld,  Horace  Waliwle,  J, 

-Q,  Colman  and  Bonnet  Thornton  chieBy; 


i'— Johnson ;  a  few  by  Warton  and  othere* 
'Mirror* — Hvnry  Mackenifie  and  others, 
•fyjimi^er' — The  some. 
"^'  '"V  ;i  Cumbcrbnd,  almost  entirely. 

ire.  &c. 

i       Frere,  Sr.iith,  See. 
I  •  Cl,orOS/.EtC,thechief  townof 

^^^^Mm,  .^i  i.--v.x.  u,,;:  i,isj  capital  of  Austrian  Sclavonia,  is  a 


royal  IVeo  town  situated  In  a  level  find  mar&hy  district  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Drave,  a  little  lo  the  west  of  its  efflux  into 
the  Danube.  It  lies  in  45^  34'  N.  lat.,  and  18^  42'  E.  long. 
Its  site  is  that  of  the  Mursia,  or  Mursa  of  the  Romans,  which 
was  founded  in  the  year  l'i5  by  the  emperor  Hadrian,  and 
afterwards  became  the  residence  of  the  Roman  governors  of 
Lower  Pannonin.  Constantino  made  it  the  scat  of  a  bishopric 
in  the  year  335,  It  now  consists  of  four  quarters ;  the  present 
fortress,  be^m  under  the  emperor  Leopokl  L  in  1712,  and 
finished  in  1719,  is  well  built,  contains  147  hiindsonio  and 
lofty  houses,  an  arsenal  and  barrack,  and  is  regularly  for- 
tified :  an  esplanade  nms  round  it,  and  to  the  north-west  of 
it  stands  the  Felai>-Varos  (Upper  Town),  whicli  is  ap- 
proached by  an  avenue  1100  paces  long,  is  the  residence  of 
the  merchants  and  dealers,  and  has  well -at  tended  fairs. 
South-east  of  the  fortress  hes  the  Also-Varos,  or  Lower 
Town,  the  site  of  the  antient  Mursa,  which  consists  of 
broad  and  handsome  streets,  and  has  some  fine  churches ; 
and  in  the  eai^t  is  the  New  Town,  composed  rather  of  farms 
and  gardens  than  of  lines  of  streets.  The  fortress  and 
suburbs  contain  altogether  alwut  1800  houses,  5  Roman 
Catholic  churches,  4  chapels,  and  a  church  for  those  of  the 
Greek  persuasion,  and  ll,'2y0  inhahitiints.  There  arc  se- 
veral handsome  buildings, such  as  the  town-hall,  the  house 
of  assembly  for  the  states  of  Ver6ci,  the  county  in  which 
Essek  is  situated,  the  barracks,  engineers'  house,  olhcers* 
tjavilion,  and  arsenal.  Essek  huA  a  Roman  Catholic  hisrli- 
school,  a  gymnasium,  a  Greek  school,  a  military  cadet 
academy,  and  a  Franciscan  and  a  Capuchin  monastery. 
A  causeway  or  bridge  about  two  miles  and  a  half  in  length, 
55  feet  in  breadth,  and  9  feet  in  height,  constructed  in  the 
year  171 2,  leads  across  the  Drave  and  the  swamps  on  its 
northern  bank  into  the  Himgarian  county  of  Baranya.  With 
the  exception  of  some  sUk-spinning  there  is  little  mecha- 
nical industry  in  the  town.  There  is  a  considerable  trade 
in  grain,  cattle,  and  raw  hides. 

ESSEN,  a  township  in  the  Prussian  administrative  circle 
of  Diisseldorf,  consisting  of  the  town  of  Essen  only,  which 
lies  ou  the  Kerne,  in  31*^  27'  N.  lat.,  and  7**  2'  E,  long.  It 
was  the  spot  where  the  foreign  princes  of  the  Rhino  and  of 
Westphalia  formerly  held  their  diets,  or  *  Fiirsteutage.' 
Essen  is  surrounded  by  wallij,  has  ab^jut  fc30  houses,  and 
the  pc^pulatioUt  which  was  4700  in  the  year  1817,  is  now 
about  5700.  It  is  the  scat  of  mining  and  crown-domatn 
boards,  and  has  2  ProtOdtant  and  2  Roman  Calholm 
churches,  a  gymnasium,  a  Capuchin  monastery,  a  Pro- 
testant orphan  asylum,  and  a  hospitah  The  chapel  of  St. 
Quirinus  is  supposed  to  be  the  first  place  of  Christian  wor- 
ship erected  in  these  parts.  The  manufactures  consist  of 
woollens,  hnens,  vitriol,  leather,  arms,  iron  and  steel  ware, 
Sue.  The  town  has  some  trade,  and  there  are  coal-mines 
in  the  vicinity,  as  well  as  a  number  of  iron  works. 

ESSENCE  is  derived  from  the  Latin  c«i(^ri(ia,  a  word 
wliich  i"i  used  by  Cicero  and  Quinctilian,  and  formed,  not 
as  stfited  in  Mr,  Richardson's  Dictionary,  from  cxmh^Htta, 
but  from  €S$(*7i.^^  tho  aiialngous  but  obsolete  participle  of 
the  verb  es^f*,  to  be.  The  En^listi  word  essence  conse- 
quently signifies  that  which  coostitntes  the  being  of  a 
thinjr,  or,  in  the  words  of  Locke,  that  which  makes  it  io  bo 
what  it  is.  This  term  was  the  subject  of  many  very  subtle 
dis<|uisitions  and  disputes  among  the  scholastic  logicians 
of  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and  sixteenth  centuries:  and 
the  metaphysical  notions  of  essence  entertainetl  by  these 
logical  doctors  cannot  be  understood  without  reference  lo 
their  discussions  respcctin;^  the  nature  of  universal  idojis, 
lis  real  or  nominal,  of  abstraction,  genus,  species,  differentia, 
substance,  properties,  accidents,  &c,,  of  all  which  pariicu- 
birs  may  be  found  in  Sraiglecn  Logic.  Dispulat. ;  IJurj*- 
er.sdicii  L^gica ;  Eustachii  Logica;  Lc  Grand,  Insti- 
tut.  J^ogic. ;  VVallisii  Logica  ;  and  in  many  other  logical 
atid  ]>hilosoplnc.ri  treatises  cited  in  Johmson'*  Qua»stiones 
Philosophic  r,  p.  IfiS,  Stc,  Some  amusing  instances  of 
mclLLpbysiral  jjugacity  concerning  logical  essence  arc  ex- 
hibited lu  tho  scholtLstic  work  of  Louis  do  Lesclache,  *  Ln 
Philosophic,  divist'^c  en  cinque  Parlies,'  1548.  *  11  n'y  a 
lien  dans  la  substance  qui  ail  moins  d'csscncc  que  la  sub- 
stance; aut?si  il  n*y  a  ricn  dans  la  substance  qui  soil  moms 
substance  que  la  substance.' &c.  In  the  O.vford  Manual 
of  Schi4astic  Logic,  by  Dr.  Aldrich,  ara  e\pounded  by  ^U. 
Huyshe,  it  is  taught,  in  accordance  with  Ujo  the:»r}'  of  the 
Nfiminalisls,  thates^^cncc  i-^  not  reallyexiiitont,  but  is  merely 
a  figment  of  imagination,  and  that  the  notion  of  il  is  re- 
solvable into  Mvo  parts;  that  which  is  common  to  other 


• 
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ess€nceii  beinflf  called  the  j^enmf  and  that  which  19  peculiar 
toortc  particular  eMenoe.  difitinguiiihing  tl  from  all  others  and 
const iiuting  it  what  it  is,  being  called  the  differentia.  The 
whole  eflsenoe  is  called  the  species ;  that  is*  genua +difft;r- 
entia= species*  Tlie  qualities  joined  to  eisence  ore  also 
of  two  kinds  ;  those  whieh  are  joined  necessarily  are  called 
propertiei,  and  those  which  are  joined  only  contingently 
are  called  accident s.  Hence  the  five  predicablcs,  or  only 
possible  parts  of  a  thing  which  can  be  the  objects  of  asser- 
tion :— L  Species  or  whole  essence*  2.  Genus^tlie  common 
or  raatcTial  part  of  the  essence.  3.  Differentia,  the  peculiiu' 
or  formal  part  of  the  essence.  4.  Property  or  quality,  neces- 
sarily joined  to  the  essence.  5,  Accident,  or  quality  con- 
tingentlv  Joined  to  the  essence.  The  following  statementa, 
coUccteii  from  Locke  iEmiy,  book  iii.,  c.  3  and  6),  exhibit  the 
principal  points  of  his  doctrine  of  essence*  He  considers 
essence  to  be  of  two  kinds:  L  The  real  essence,  which 
<M>nstitutes  the  insensible  parts  of  a  thing,  and  is  wholly 
unknoi^Ti  to  us.  2,  The  nominal  essence^  which  depends 
on  that  which  is  real,  and  Ls  \hc  complex  idea,  for  instance, 
of  the  properties  of  colour,  weight,  malleabilily,  fixothiess, 
fUaihility%  &c.,  expressed  by  the  word  gold  ;  for  notliing 
can  be  gold  wliich  has  not  the  qualities  conceived  in  the 
tthslracl  idea  to  which  this  name  is  applie<U  In  simple 
iileas  (see  book  ii.  c.  2),  the  real  and  nominal  essence  are 
idcnti«^al,  but  in  substances  tliey  are  always  different.  Each 
of  the  distinct  abstract  ideas  which  men  make  and  settle 
in  their  minds  by  giving  them  names  is  a  distinct  es?ienet; ; 
and  the  names  which  stand  for  such  distinct  ideas  are  the 
immes  of  things  essentially  different.  Thus,  a  circle  is  as 
eseentially  different  from  an  oval  as  a  sheep  from  a  goat ; 
tJie  ftbfitraci  idea  which  is  the  essence  of  one  being  inipos- 
sible  to  be  communicated  to  the  other.  As  essences  are 
nothing  but  tho  abstract  complex  ideas  to  each  of  which 
has  been  annexed  a  distinct^  and  general  name,  and  as  uf 
such  ideas  there  are  some  which  correspond  to  no  reality 
in  nature — for  instance,  those  of  mermaids,  uniconis,  &c. 
— it  i«  evident  that  there  are  essences  of  things  which  hare 
110  existence.  In  considering  essence  with  regard  to  the 
Bcholastic  theory  of  genus  and  species,  Locke  obi^rves  that 
wo  classify  things  by  their  nominal  essences,  having  no 
other  measure  of  essence  and  species  but  our  abstract 
general  ideas  or  mental  archetypes*  without  referenco  to 
which  we  cannot  intelligibly  speak  of  essential  and  specific 
chfference.  Tlie  doctrine  of  the  immutability  and  ingene- 
rable  incorruptible  nature  of  essences  can  be  founded,  says 
Locke,  only  on  tho  relation  between  abstract  ideas  and  the 
sounds  by  which  they  are  signified;  that  is,  on  the  fact  that 
the  same  name  retains  the  same  signification,  and  also  on 
llie  fact  that,  whatever  may  beoorae  of  individuals,  as  Alex- 
ander and  Bucephalus,  tho  ideas  of  man  and  horse  remain 
unaltered.  Some  of  these  positions,  as  that  real  essenros 
are  unknown,  and  that  species  are  distinguished  by  essences 
merely  nominal,  are  disputed  in  Green *s  Philosophy  and 
Lee*s  work  against  Locke.  (Sec  also  many  of  the  earlier 
scholastics;  and  for  an  exposition  of  the  doctrine  of  es- 
sence, according  to  the  transcendental  theory,  see  Kant's 
*  Kritik  der  reinen  VemunlV  and  Wirgman's  Logic  and 
Metaphysics,  in  the  *  Encyclopaedia  Londinensis.')  Sub- 
stance, as  distinguished  from  essence,  is  nnderstoofl  I0 
mean  all  the  essential,  with  the  accidental  qualities;  and 
essence  (genus  and  differentia,  or  common  and  proper)  the 
essential  qualities  alone,  that  13,  the  pure  substance,  or 
melaphj-sical  substratum.  The  Greek  word  fjuaia  {oneia) 
has  many  significations  applicable  to  the  individual,  genus, 
species,  and  subject  (Aristotle,  Metaphyn.  L  fi,  c.  3) ;  on 
wliich  it  is  remarked  by  Roy  Collard  (Efcmi  mr  la  Phj/- 
cfiolf>gie,  IS26,  p.  149.  i-ir)K  that  vvbdc  the  Latin  and  ill 
modern  languages  have  two  distinct  expressions  for  esst-nco 
and  substance,  it  is  surprising  that  ine  Greek,  which  is 
otherwise  so  rich,  had  only  one  name  (c»t>ffja)  for  these  two 
idens.  The  word  vKoffrar^t^,  hypf/atn^is  (substance  >,  wan 
subsequently  employed,  but  with  sTtnibr  duplicity  and  con- 
cision- Hence  arose  nuiny  of  tb*,*  Tnnitwi m  controvfr^ies, 
or  rather  logomachie'i,  which  embroiled  the  first  age.^  of 
the  church:  for  Athanasius,  Epiphanius,  and  most  of  the 
other  Gjeck  fathers  understood  -n^pooMttroVt  person  or  mode 
of  being,  as  meaning  the  same  thing  as  vwonrnfti^,  sub- 
stance: and  SaK'lhuH,  Arius,  Ncstorius,  and  Eutychcs 
understood  hTrottTatfu;  as  signifying  the  ?ame  thing  as  oiVia, 
that  is,  esaence  or  nature.  So  that  Subellius  saul,  there 
is  one  essence  or  nature  in  Go^l,  tkei^efnrc  one  substance 
Of  porion.    There  tire  three  substauct^s  or  per&omi  m  God, 


said  Arius,  iherefortt  three  essences  or  natures.  There  art 
Iwn  essences  or  natures  in  Clirist,  said  Ncstorius,  fhetfi/i/rt 
two  subatanoea  or  persons.  There  is  but  one  subalancje  ur 
|ierson  in  Christ,  said  Eutychcs,  t/ierefore  but  one  c!S?42nco 
or  nature.  The  essay  on  the  diflerenco  between  oMa  and 
t^Trdffrafl-ic,  essence  and  substance,  which  is  often  attributed 
to  St.  Gregor)',  appears  to  belong  rather  (0  St  Basil :  at 
least  it  is  contained  in  his  43rd  epistle.  The  epitliet  euen- 
ttai  denotes  those  indispcnsablo  qualities  in  a  thing,  with- 
out which  it  could  not  be  what  it  is ;  and  the  name  e^en- 
iraU,  as  the  essentials  of  logic,  signifies  those  parts  alone 
which  are  valid  for  general  or  particular  uses. 

E8SENES.    [Hessenes.] 

ESSEtiUIBO.    [Guiana,  BRiTtsH.] 

ESSEX,  an  English  county,  siluated  on  tho  easlem 
coast  of  the  island  of  Great  Britain,  It  is  of  irregular 
form,  approximating  to  the  quadrant  of  a  circle,  of  whici 
the  north- wesli^rn  point  of  tho  county  may  be  considered 
as  the  centre;  the  southern,  south-eastern,  and  eastern 
sides  a  portion  of  the  circumterence ;  and  the  northern  and 
westeni  sides  the  circumscribiug  mdii.  It  is  bounded  on 
the  north  by  the  county  of  Suflblk  (from  whnh  it  is  scjKi- 
rated  by  the  river  Stour)  and  by  the  county  of  Cambnoge 
(from  which  it  is  separated  for  a  vtr)'  short  di!*tan<'e  by  the 
river  Cam);  on  the  west  by  the  county  of  Herts  (from 
which  it  is  separated,  along  a  part  of  tho  boundary-line,  by 
the  river  Stort,  a  feeder  of  the  Lea,  and  by  the  river  Lea); 
and  by  tlie  county  of  Middlesex  (from  which  it  is  se]>arat<*rl 
throughout  by  the  Leu,  which  joins  the  Ttiamcs  at  the 
south-western  extremity  of  the  county) ;  on  the  south  side 
and  on  a  portion  of  the  south-east  i*ifle  it  is  boundetl  by  tlie 
gradually  widening  astuary  of  the  Thames,  by  which  it  is 
separated  from  the  county  of  Kent ;  and  on  the  remainder 
of  the  south-east  side  and  on  the  east  side  by  the  German 
Ocean,  The  length  of  a  straight  line  drawn  Irom  the  north* 
western  to  the  north-eastern  extremitj  of  the  county,  is  53 
miles;  but  thenortbernboundaryof  the  county,  following  its 
turnings,  is  about  7o  miles;  the  leui^th  of  a  luie  joining  the 
north-westtn'u  with  the  south-western  extremity,  is  37  mdes; 
but  thi^  boundtiry-line,  from  its  many  windings,  extends  to 
53  miles.  The  length  of  a  line  joining  the  s»outh-westem 
to  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  the  county  (which  would 
be  the  chord  of  the  eircumseribing  an*  of  the  quatlrant)  is 
63  miles;  but  the  boundary  along  tlie  bank  of  tho  Thames 
and  the  coast  of  the  ocean  is  about  H5  miles.  The  area  of 
the  cuunty  is  estimated  at  1533  square  miles;  or,  taking 
the  estimated  areas  of  the  several  parisht's,  979,000  acres. 
The  |K)pnlaiion,  nccordtng  to  llie  return  of  1831,  wai 
317,507,  giving  *2l)?"  to  a  s<]uare  mile.  In  magnitude  it  it 
the  tenth  of  tho  English  cutuUios,  being  a  little  smaller 
than  Kent,  nnd  a  little  kirger  than  Suffolk.  In  absolute 
population  it  is  the  thirteenth,  and  in  relative  i)opulation 
the  eighteenth,  of  the  Enghsh  rounties.  Chelmsford,  the 
county -town,  is  on  the  river  Cbelraer,  29  miles  from  St. 
Pours,  London,  in  a  straight  line  north-east  by  east;  ,ind 
the  same  ilistance  from  Wljitechapel  Church,  London,  by 
the  road  through  Romford,  Brentwood,  and  Ingatestone, 
{Ordnance  Survey. } 

COiiU,  hhmch,  t^x%— The  bank  of  the  Thames  and  the 
sea-coast  of  Essex  are  marshy  almost  throughout,  From 
the  junction  cd'  the  Lea  with  the  Thames  to  Purlleet,  1 1  or 
12  miles,  the  marshes  extend  from  a  nide  to  a  mdo  and  a 
half  or  even  two  miles  inland,  and  the  river  is  conllued  to 
its  bed  bv  an  embankmnnt.  At  Purflect  the  hills  come 
down  to  the  river ;  and  from  Purlleet  to  Grays  Thurrock, 
5  miles,  the  marslics  consist  only  of  a  very  narrow  strip 
along  the  river-bank;  the  embankment  is,  however,  carried 
on,  except  just  al  Purlleet,  West  iuul  Ea^t  Tilbury  marshes, 
on  «arb  side  of  Tilhory  Fort,  extend  G  miltis  along  1)10 
river,  and  from  one  to  two  miles  inland ;  but  below  them 
the  breadth  of  llio  marsh  land  is  again  contracted,  ahjiig 
thut  bend  of  the  river  called  The  Il(j])c,  3  miles  long,  fmm 
the  lower  end  of  which  they  again  widen,  and  oxtcnid  above 
9  miles  along  the  river,  and  nearly  4  miles  inland,  being 
interhcctcd  by  an  inlet  colled  Hole  Haven,  the  brancbca 
of  which  cut  oft*  from  tho  mainland  the  low  marshy  M^  of 
Canvey.  The  embankment  of  tht;  river  is  carriwl  round 
the  inlet  of  Hole  Haven,  along  the  bank  of  the  creek 
which  separates  Canvey  Island  from  the  mam,  nnil  round 
the  whole  of  Canvey  Uland;  ibost;  portions  of  the  marsh- 
land  whicii  are  not  comprehende<i  within  the  embankment 
are,  l^low  Tdhury  Fort,  t^alt  trtarslu>H,  From  the  easlerti 
end  of  Canvey  Island  the  marshes  cease  \  and  about  Leigh 


ttui  Sotxtheni!  tho  coast  vises  hxio  low  cliffs.    At  Shcmbury 

NcsSt  m.  tow  point  of  land  ut  the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  6 

milea  from  the  east  end  of  Canvey  Island,  where  the  coast 

turns  to  tho  north-cast,  tho  marshes  reappear;  and  with 

uiintcnnl  of  about  a  mile  just  beyond  Shocliur)',  they  con- 

lintie  alon^  the  coa^t  11  miles»  to  the  mouth  of  the  river 

Ot^ueh.     Nearly  4  miles  from  Shotbury  a  narrow  creek* 

Hith  many  ramifications,  penetrates  inland  into  the  channel 

of  tlic  river  UrQuch.  and  with  that  river  cuts  off  from  the 

id  Mfveral  low  Hat  islands,  Russelys»  Haven  Gore» 

KML'Irind»    Potten,   Wallasea,    and    Foulness.      The 

-  creek  and  its  various  ram ifieat ions,  as  well 

I  ■njomhill  and  Crouch  rivers,  which  unite  with 

erabanlied,   and    the    islands    are   embanked    all 

The  marshy  tract,  including  the  islands  anil  the 

ijSMnI  part  of  the  mainland,  i»  from  3  to  nearly  G  miles 
broad ;  and  Ihe  *and  (Foulness  Sand),  dr>'  at  low  water, 
vb^ch  ut  Shoeburv'  Nes>3  was  a  mile  and  a  qiiartcr  broad 
fhivini^  widened  from  a  quarter  of  a  mile  at  Hole  Haven), 
b    '"  ''     '  T4and  4mdesbroad;  there  is  a  road  along 

II  Rennet's  Head,  near  Shoebury,  almost  to 

III  I  end  of  Foulness  Island,  From  tlie  mouth 
o)  coast  runs  nearly  north  and  south  H  mile« 
te  ii''  Black  water  nvor.  In  this  part  of  tho 
ei-  s  upon  the  land.  The  marshes  (Burii- 
hr  >tcrNfarsh,  Dcugcy  Marsh,  TillinghLira 
I!  Hi  cli  Marsh)  extend  in  the  suuthvrnparts 
B<  land,  but  graduiiHy  become  narrow  to  the 
li'  '  St  Peter's  Chajwl,  where  they  are  inlemiptwl 
b)  r  ground  running  down  to  the  coujit;  tho  sand, 
w  1  :it  low  water,  has  a  breadth  of  from  I  wo  miles  to 
tv  .,d  a  half.  Between  the  cestuaries  of  the  Black- 
t  ^'  ^Ine,  in  the  inlet  fornicd  by  their  junction, 
di                           licb  inlet,  fmrn  St.  Petcr*s  Chapel  to  St. 

KM',  i  nun,  :>  above  J  miles  over,  i*  the  island  of  Mersey* 
u^ted  fjrom  the  main  by  a  marshy  tract  and  an  inter- 
lug  oaiTOW  channel.  The  outer  or  seaward  shore  of 
tim  mtOkd  is  fekirted  by  a  very  narrow  tract  of  marsh-land ; 
but  ihc  manlieft  about  St.  Os}th  Point  are  from  three- 
ifuarfrrtf  of  a  mile  to  a  mile  broad  The  marshes,  however, 
Uruiinati^  4  miles  beyond  St.  Osyth*a  Pointy  and  (with  a 
ilighi  inlerniptioa  of  a  radc  of  marsh-land  near  the  mouth 
0^  Holland  Creek)  a  high  broken  coast  extends  between  9 
Ai)  -  to  the  Naze,  the  most  eastern  point  of  the 

&i.  -     s  point  formerly  extended  much  farther  toward 

the  c^L     The  ruins  of  buildings  have  been  found  at  con- 
•tiUsrmblo   distances  from  land ;   and  a  shoal  called  West 
'k  «  i#  mi  I      "'^    -  shore.     From  the  Naite  to  Hanvich, 
ecu  5  a^  in  a  direct  line  north  and  south,  the 

'  '^  — ■'     II,  ,v,,c»  i.jied  by  salt  marshes,  and  occupied  by 
111,  Holmes  Island,  Pewit  IskmJ*  and  one  or 
l:itid».    The  sea-coast  terminates  at  Harwich ; 
't  tb«  Stour,  which  is  in  most  parts  more 
at  high  water,  extends  up  to  Caiawade 
.'  Mannini^ree.     {Ordnancp  Survey*) 
i-  have  been  named  in  the  course  of  the  fore- 
s  of  the  coast:  we  subjoin  a  few  particulara 
•Mil. 
y  IS  bounded  on  the  south- we&t  and  west  bv 

H  1  on  the  north  by  a  narrow  creek,  which 

«i  ihe  mainland.     It  is  entirely  marsh-land, 

b-  ! id.     Its  extreme  Icnj^th  from  east  to  west 

1  ^    t  breiidtli  from  north  to  Kouth  2J.    lis 

.       .    Ill  ire  than  20 00  acres  {LiL  of  Useful 

^.,.jJty\,  chietly  appropriated  to  grazing 
or  3600  acres  (Moranl's  HiAt,  rf  Esse.r). 
ih  the  mainland  by  a  causeway  leading 
Ben  fleet.    It  does  not  form  a  distinct 
ind  rates  to  several  piirishes.    From 
i^iiuieil  in  so  many  parishes,  its  populalion 
i:iiod  (rom  the  population  returns;  but  the 
I  A,D.  \S3f>)  assigns  to  it  a  population  of  21G. 

U  i  istory  of  Essex/  states  thai  ihero  were  then 

<A  '     I ;^s  in  the  island.    In  1622,  the  land  he- 

rn. :  I  wed  at  hij^h  water  in  Ihe  spring  tides, 

tilt , ^v  J-  iM  it  entered  into  an  agreement  with 

imt  Cr  u;h.  a  Dutchman,  for  *  inning  and  recover- 

aili^  »-»«..,.,  .i^  Morant  terms  it.  A  timber  chapel  was 
t  fot  Qm  iwe  of  the  Dutch  men  employed  in  tbe  work. 
UidssiMri  has  been  twice  rt^built:  the  present  chapel  will 
hM  10^  pexsous.  Tlie  value  of  the  jierpetual  curac'y,  to  which 
«f«nl  oidoivjueiits  are  attivched,  id  5S/. :  it  is  in  tho  giil  vf 
t^  bi»bo|t  of  l^adaii*    Tbece  is  a  yearly  fair  on  the  island. 


^^m 


Foulness  Island  (so  called  from  the  Saxon  Fugel^  a  fowl, 
and  n^je,  a  promontory,  *  the  Promontory  of  Fowls*)  i4 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  river  Crouch,  on  the  east  and 
south-east  by  the  Gernmii  Ocean,  on  the  west  by  the  Broom- 
bill  river,  which  separates  it  from  Wallasea  Island,  and  on 
tho  south-west  by  a  creek  which  communicates  between  this 
river  and  the  sea  and  separates  Foulness  from  Potlen  and 
New  England  Islands.  Its  extreme  length,  from  north- 
east to  south-west*  is  almost  6  miles;  its  greatest  breadth 
2^.  Its  area  is  given  by  Murant  at  45\^n  acrot*,  and  in  the 
*  Lib.  of  Useful  Knowledge'  at  5000 ;  but  in  the  Population 
Returns,  Foulness  parish,  which  does  not,  so  far  aa  we 
know,  comprehend  mure  than  the  island,  is  given  at  8060 
acres,  with  a  population  of  63t>,  almost  entirely  agricullural. 
The  soil  is  good,  tho  upper  part  producing  com  of  every 
kind,  and  the  lower  part  pasturage  i  the  only  fences  are 
ditches,  which  are  filled  at  every  tide.  Fruit-trees  tlirive 
ill.  The  water  is  brackish;  the  only  fresih  water  is  rain- 
water. The  houses  are  scattered  over  the  isiland,  upon  the 
diflcpent  farms;  they  are  all  of  wood— a  material  wliich,  from 
some  cause  or  other,  is  here  liable  to  rapid  decay.  The  churchy 
also  of  wood,  is  situated  near  the  centre  of  the  island ;  it 
will  hold  300  persons.  The  living  is  a  rectory,  exempt 
from  the  archdeacon's  jurisdiction,  of  the  yearly  value  of 
3O0/.,  with  a  glebe-house.  There  is  a  yearly  fair  in  the 
island.  Beds  of  oyster  and  cockle-shells  have  been  fuund 
beneath  the  surface  of  this  island,  which  renders  it  probable 
that  it  was  originally  formed  by  deposits  from  the  hca, 

Widlasea,  otherwise  Wallet  or  Wallis,  so  named  from 
the  sca-walb  which  surround  it,  is  bounded  on  the  norlli 
by  the  river  Crouch,  on  the  east  and  south  by  ilie  Broom - 
hill  river,  which  separates  it  from  Foulness  and  Potten 
Islands,  and  on  the  west  and  south-west  by  Paglesham 
Creek,  which  separates  it  firom  the  mainland.  There  is  a 
causeway  over  Paglesham  Creek.  Its  greatest  length  is, 
from  east  to  west,  3i  miles;  its  greatest  breadth  is  I  Smiles, 
The  water  is  too  salt  to  be  fit  for  kitchen  use,  and  the  inha- 
bitantH  have  to  fetch  fresh  water  from  the  mainland ;  that 
in  the  ponds  is  so  brackish  that  horses  do  not  thrive  till 
they  have  been  inured  to  it.  Tho  whole  island  is  marsh- 
land ;  it  is  included  in  several  parishes. 

Potten  Island,  Haven  Gore,  New  England,  and  Rus- 
selys  or  Rusiiley*  belong  to  the  same  group  as  the  two  fore- 
going; they  are  to  the  south-west  of  Foulness  and  to  the 
south  of  Wallasea.  Tlie  whole  group  is  in  Ruchlbrd  hun- 
dred. In  the  creeks  which  surround  or  separate  iheso 
islands  iu*e  fed  the  small  oysters  called  WuUfleet  oysters. 

Mersey  Island  is  in  an  inlet  formed  by  I  be  Eestuarie^  of 
the  Blackwatcr  and  the  Colno,  The  name  is  derived  from 
the  Saxon  Mepe,  the  sea  or  a  marsh,  and  15,  an  island.  It 
is  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  rostuary  of  the  Blackwatcr 
river,  on  the  south-east  by  tbe  German  Ocean,  on  the  enst 
by  the  tostuary  of  the  Colne.  and  on  all  other  sides  by  a 
creek,  which,  running  through  the  marshes  on  its  north- 
west side,  under  the  names  of  Mersey  Channel  or  Pyelle«l 
Channel,  separates  it  from  the  mainland;  a  portion  of  tl  y 
marsh  on  the  north  side  of  the  island  is  separated  from  the 
rest  by  a  channel  called  Passfleet,  The  greatest  length  of 
the  island  is,  from  east -north -cast  to  west-south-west,  nearly 
5  miles ;  the  breadth  varies  from  one  to  two  miles.  The 
island  is  divided  into  the  two  narishes  of  East  and  West 
Mersey  or  Mersea,  of  whicli  lue  former  comprehends  an 
area  of  181 1>  acres,  with  a  population,  in  1831,  of  300  ;  the 
latter  an  area  of  .1020  acres,  with  a  population  of  817  • 
together,  4830  acres  and  1 147  inhabitants.  There  is  a  pas- 
sage from  the  island  to  the  mainland  over  the  Mersey 
Channel,  dry  at  low  water,  called  *the  Strode'or'Stroude,' 
f.  Ct  a  bank  along  the  side  of  a  creek,  river,  or  sea.  The 
history  ajul  antitjuitie*  of  this  island  will  be  noticed  with 
those  of  the  county  at  largo. 

Horsey  Island  is  in  that  inlet  which  occurs  between  the 
Naze  and  Harwich.  Its  greatest  length  is  from  north-west 
to  southeast  about  two  mile*:  its  gieatest  breadth  rather 
more  than  a  mile.  It  consists  almost  entirely  of  salt  marshes  t 
a  spot  rather  more  elevated  than  the  rest,  about  one-fyurlh 
of  the  whole,  on  the  south-west  side  of  the  island,  is  bunked 
in.     In  the  man^hcs  there  is  a  decoy  for  wild  fowl. 

Pewit  Island  and  Holmes  Island,  with  one  or  two  othere 
are  near  Horsey :  all  these  islands  arc  6ci>araled  Oora 
each  other  and  from  t!ie  main  by  narrow  channels. 

Sttrfiwe^  Hydro fp'aphi/t  Communmitions.  This  county 
has  few  hills  of  any  considerable  elevation :  itfi^neral  *Uvv^ 
as  determined  by  the  ^atet^\u6^\a  Vcf^^i^  \t»«i^'Co.  *3kA 


cast ;  the  coa^t  antl  iLe  Imtiks  of  iho  Thames  prc?cnt  a  sue- 
itession  of  imlieaUhy  maiiilicH  cumiuoiily  Uivowii  rw  ihc 
hundreds  uf  Eis^,c■A.  High  Bcnich,  oil  the  uorlh-west  sidi?  of 
Eppin^  Forest,  near  Wall  ham  Abbey  (390  feet  hit;h)^ 
Langdoii  hill,  south  of  Billericay  (62a  feet  high),  Dan- 
bury  hilit  between  Chelmsford  and  Maldon,  of  nenrly  the 
(name  height,  and  Tiptrey  Hcalh  near  \VivhaiU»  are  probably 
the  highest  parts  of  the  county.  The  Chalk  downs  wliich 
form  Iho  eontinuatiou  of  the  Chiltem  hills  just  cross  the 
north-western  part  of  the  county  in  their  extension  towards 
the  north-cast. 

Tlii?  rivers  of  Essex  are — the  Thames  with  its  afllHcnts, 
ili*-'  Ijea  (into  which  llows  the  Stort  u  the  Roding,  ihe  Bourne 
Bi'ook»  the  Ingerhurn.  and  some  smaller  streams ;  the 
Crouch  with  its  atUuent  the  Broom-hill;  the  Blackwator 
with  its  atttucnts  the  Pods  Brook  or  Witham  river;  and  the 
Chelmer  (into  which  flow  the  Sandon  Brook,  the  Ter,  and 
some  other  streams) ;  the  Colne  with  its  atiiuent  the  Homan ; 
the  Stoar;  and  the  Granta  or  Cam. 

The  Thames  bounds  the  count}' on  the  south  side.  Its 
f  ourhC,  though  winding,  is  on  the  whole  nearly  from  west 
to  east.  It  is  a  tide  river,  and  navigable  for  the  larfje.st  mer- 
chant ships  (that  is,  for  East  Indiamcn  of  the  first  class,  1400 
tons  burden),  and  for  fngatea  ajid  other  smaller  shijis  ot^ 
war  throusrhont  that  part  of  its  course  which  bislorigs  to  this 
C4>unty,  "The  mouih  of  the  Tliames  contains  numerous 
shonts. 

The  Lea  hounds  the  county  on  part  of  its  west  side.  It 
more  properly  belongs  to  Hertfordshire,  in  M'hich  it  has  a 
considerable  part  of  its  course.  It  meets  the  border  of  Essex 
at  the  point  where  it  receives  the  Stort^  along  which  the 
bivnndary  previously  runs  and  Hows  south  past  Broxbourn 
(Herts).  Waltham  Abbey,  Chingford,  Layton»  and  Strat- 
ford (all  in  Essex),  *20  miles,  into  the  Thames.  The  banks 
of  this  river  are  marshy;  and  the  marshes  arc  from  half  a 
mile  to  a  mile  wide.  The  stream  is  frequently  dividetl  and 
llows  ill  several  channels,  and  in  somn  places  cuts  have  Ijeen 
made  in  order  to  improve  orshorlen  tlie  navigation,  which 
comprehends  all  that  part  of  the  river  connct-ted  with  this 
c^mnty.  Some  of  the  actij  of  parUament  relating  to  the 
imvi (ration  of  this  river  are  above  400  years  old. 

Tiio  Stort  rises  in  Hertfordshire,  hut  soon  enters  Essex, 
through  whieli  it  tlows  for  some  miles,  and  I  hen  touches 
the  border  again,  and  flows  sometimes  on  the  border,  some- 
times in  Hertfordshire,  into  the  Lea-  Its  whole  course  is 
about  2i  miles,  for  about  10  miles  of  which  it  has  been 
made  navijjiable.  The  navigation  of  the  Stort  and  the  I-*ea 
serves  for  tho  conveyance  of  corn,  malt,  wool,  and  other 
agricultural  produce  to  London ;  and  for  the  conveyance  in 
return  of  coals,  timber,  deals,  bricks,  paving  stones,  gro- 
ceries, ctoth,  and  other  articles  of  daily  consumption. 

The  Roding  ri^cs  in  the  western  part  of  the  county,  near 
East  on  Park,  a  abort  distance  north-west  of  Dunmow:  it 
llows  south wanl  about  15  miles  to  the  nej|;hbourhood  of 
Chipping  Ongar,  where  it  receives  the  Cripsey  Brook  (about 
y  miles  long)  from  the  north-west.  From  the  junction  of 
the  Cripsey  Brook,  the  Roding  tlows  5»oulh-west  in  a  very 
winding  channel  1-i  miles  past  Kelvedon  Hatch,  Naves  toe  It, 
Abitlget  Loughlon,  and  Chigwell,  to  Woodford  bridge:  and 
from  Woodford  bridge  it  Hows  about  7  or  8  miles  south  and 
south  by  east  past  1 1  ford  and  Barking  into  thi'  Thames.  Its 
\ihole  course  is  about  3fi  or  37  mile:*,  Tho  bunks  arc  low 
and  marshy  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Ongar.  llie  west 
bank,  from  llford,  and  hotli  banks  from  below  Barktng, 
are  protected  by  embankments.  It  is  navigable  under  the 
name  of  Barking  Creek  up  to  llford  bridge,  and  serves  to 
convey  coals  and  other  articles  for  the  supply  of  Romford 
and  the  neighbourhood. 

The  Bourne  Brook  rises  between  tiic  tillages  of  Nave- 
sitockand  Havcring-atte  Bower,  and  tlows  in  a  winding;  chan- 
nel past  Romford  t,beluw  which  it  receives  a  small  brook 
from  Ilornchurch),  and  between  Dagenham  and  Hom- 
rhurch  MLirshes  into  the  Thames,  Its  length  is  about  12 
milo^.  In  the  lower  part  of  its  course  the  Bourne  Brook  is 
connected  with  the  pool  formed  by  Da^enham  Breach. 
This  breach  was  occa^sioned  in  1707  by  the  blowing  np  of 
a  small  shiice  that  had  been  made  for  the  draiimt^e  of  the 
land  waters:  an  cijnining  was  formed  by  the  rushing  in  of 
the  Thames.  300  feel  wiiie.  and  in  some  places  20  feet 
dec|>:  1000  acre?*  of  rich  hind  m  the  adjacent  levels  were 
overflowed,  and  the  surface  of  ueurly  120  acres  w,is  washed 
jivtt»  iho  Thames,  where  a  V>iink  was  lormed  nearly  a  mile 
ju  length,  and  extending  halfway  across  the  river.    Alter 


various  ineffectual  attempts,  the  breacli  (which  in  course  o* 
time  had  been,  by  the  force  of  the  relttix  every  turn  of  the 
title,  worn  into  several  channels  like  the  arms  of  a  nvcr) 
was  stopped,  by  driving  dove-tuiled  piles  and  other  expedi* 
ents,  under  the  direction  of  Captain  Perry,  who  com* 
menced  his  works  in  1718.  Within  the  embankment 
there  is  yet  a  pool  of  between  40  and  50  acres,  where  the 
sod  was  carried  away  by  the  lido.  [Barking.]  Through 
the  upper  part  of  this  pool  the  Bourne  Brook  ttowfi. 

Tho  Ingerburn  rises  near  Havcring-alte-Bower,  not  tkr 
from  the  source  of  the  Bourne  Brook,  and  llows  south wardL 
past  Unminster,  into  the  Thames.     It  is  about  12  tadin 
long.   A  stream  of  about  the  »ame  length,  which  rises  d^|H 
to  Thonidon  Park  near  Brentwood,  falls  into  the  TlisiSP 
near  Purtleet. 

The  Crouch  rises  on  the  slope  of  the  hills,  south  of  BiV 
lericay,  and  Hows  east  by  north  about  25  miles  into  the  sea, 
passing  the  villages  of  Ramsden  Cray,  Wickfortl,  RunweU, 
and  much  lower  down,  the  village  of  Bnrnham.  The  tide 
tlows  about  1 3  miles  up  the  river  and  is  kept  from  overfiaw- 
tiig  the  low  lands  on  its  banks  by  mounds,  In  the  tidi?- 
way  there  are  many  arms ;  and  the  various  channels  by  which 
the  river  communicates  with  the  sea  form  the  group  of 
Fovdne^,  Wallasea,  and  the  adjacent  Islands,  Just  above 
its  mouth  it  receives  the  Broom-hill  river  (10  miles 
lon^),  which  is  navigable  for  seven  miles  nearly  up  to 
Rochford. 

The  Blackwator,  which  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course  is 
called  the  Pant,  rises  near  the  vdlage  of  Wirabisb,  tht«a  off' 
four  miles  fi'om  Saffron  Waldcn,  in  the  north-western  part 
of  the  county.  It  tlows  first  south-east  and  then  south  about 
30  miles,  past  Redwinter,  Great  Sampford,  Little  Sampford, 
Great  Bardfiekl,Weathcrsfte!d,  ShHltbrd,  Panfield,  Bucking, 
&>tisted,  CoggeshaU,  Kchcdon,  Great  Brnxted,  and  Little 
Braxled,  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Witham.  Here  it  h 
joined  by  tho  Pods  Brook,  a  stream  14  or  15  mdes  long, 
which  ri.ses  near  Great  Bardfield  and  flows  past  Rayne. 
Braiiitree,  Black  Notley,  White  Nolley,  Faulkboiirn,  and 
Witham.  From  the  junction  of  this  stream  the  Blackwatcr 
dovvs  south  about  4  miles  to  the  junction  of  the  Chelmer; 
after  which  it  Hows  east  about  12  miles  into  the  sea,  having 
a  com-se  of  about  46  miles.  From  Maldon,  which  h  below 
the  junction  of  the  Chelmer,  it  is  a  tide  river;  and  its  sestu- 
ary%  which  is  at  high- water  from  14  to  2J  miles  wide,  contains 
the  islands  of  Northey,  Osey,  Ramsey,  and  Pewit.  Law- 
ling  Creek  and  Goldhanger  Creek  are  channels, in  the  ooxc 
or  strand  of  this  tideway. 

The  Chelmer  rises  near  EkMen,  two  or  three  tniles  south 
of  the  sources  of  the  Blackwatcr,  and  tlows  south -south -east 
about  23  or  24  miles  to  the  town  of  Chchnsford,  ]  asking 
Tliaxtetl,  Tiltey,  Great  Ea^ton,  Dunmow.  Great  Waltham, 
and  Little  Waltham.  At  Chelmsford  it  is  joined  by  a  stream 
which  rises  near  Thorndon  Park  and  Hows  northward  be- 
tween Billericay  and  Ingatestone  to  Widford  and  Writlle, 
and  then  turns  east  and  runs  into  the  Chelmer  after  a  course 
of  about  14  miles.  From  Chelmsford  the  Chelmer  tluy^ik 
east  about  10  miles  till  it  falls  into  the  Black  water  near 
Maldon.  Its  whole  course  is  about  34  miles.  The  Sainb>ri 
Brook,  which  rises  near  Stork,  two  mdcs  north-east  of  Bil- 
lericay,  and  has  a  coui'seof  about  10  miles,  joins  the  Cheluu^r 
between  Chelmsford  and  Maldon.  The  Ter  rises  between 
Foisted  on  the  Chelmer  and  Ha>ne  on  the  Pods  Brook,  and 
flows  south-east  13  or  14  miles  "into  the  Chelmer,  which  it 
joins  about  two  miles  below  the  junction  of  the  Sandon 
Brook.  It  passes  Little  Leighs,  Great  Leighs,  Terling,  and 
Hatfield  PevereL 

The  Colne  rises  in  the  north-western  part  of  the  county, 
between  Great  Sampford  on  the  Pant,  and  Steeple  Bump' 
stead  on  the  Stour.  It  flows  cast  about  7  miles  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Great  Yeldham,  where  it  is  joined  by 
another  stream  of  nearly  the  same  length.  From  this  junc- 
tion it  flows  south-east  G  miles  past  Castle  Hedingham 
and  Siblo  Hedingham  toHalsted;  and  from  thence  east- 
south-east  about  13  miles  to  Colcliester.  Below  Colchest*yr 
it  becomes  a  tidewater  and  flows  8  or  0  miles  south-east 
into  tlio  sea  at  the  north -cast  end  of  Mersey  Island,  It* 
whole  course  is  about  35  miles. 

The  Roman  rises  about  2  miles  north  of  CoggcslmU 
on  the  Blackwater,  and  flows  cast  by  south  about  13  mileg 
into  the  tideway  of  the  Cx)lne,  which  it  joins  midway  be- 
tween Colchester  and  the  sea.  A  brook  eitrht  or  nine  miles 
hmg  from  Layer  Marney  and  Layer  Breton  joins  the  Uomati 
about  three  miles  above  its  junction  with  the  Colno, 
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f^  r-  «5*  ^TTT  may  be  considered  as  equally  Monging  to 
I  Essex.     Of  the  three  sprinip*  which  may  claim 

.rces,  one  which  flows  past  the  village  of  Kedding- 
^BufTalk  ;  a  second  in  Camhridgcshire,  and  from  it  a 
lows  by  the  town  of  Haveril  in  Suiblk ;  the  third 

SiRDg  is  in  Essex,  and  the  stream  from  it  passes  Steeple 
aimtettd.  From  the  junction  of  these  three  stream^), 
whim  takes  place  about  6  or  S  miles  from  their  rcHi>ec- 
Uftto^axc^K  tiie  river  to  its  outfal  divides  the  counties  of 
KiMaLtfid  Suffolk.  Its  course  is  first  east  about  lU  miles 
put  Wooe^  Stoke.  Clare,  and  Cavendish  in  Suffolk,  to  the 
neig^lwturbood  of  Long  Melford,  above  which  it  receiver 
tvo  small  inbutaries  on  the  Suffolk  hank  ;  from  thence  its 
cotxrse  ts  south  by  east  about  8  milei  past  Sudbury  in 
Sioffolk  to  Bvires:  and  from  thence  east  13  miles  past  Ney- 
taud,  in  Suffolk  (below  which  it  receives  two  considerable 
li9iMniI«>«  and  Dedham  in  Essex  to  Catawade  bridge,  just 
ofeve  Manningtree.  Below  Catawadc  bridge  the  stream 
iridfloa  into  a  considcmblc  lestuary,  11  or  12  miles  long. 
icid  fbr  lb«5  most  piirt  above  a  mile  wide,  which  unites  with 
tl»  mttia^  of  the  Orwell,  a  Suffolk  river,  and  parses  into 
thib  open  sea  between  Harwich  and  Languard  Fort.  Its 
vhok*  conrfte  is  about  50  miles,  Manningtree,  Mislley, 
Wrabne«i^  aikd  Harwich  are  on  the  Essex  bank  of  this 


The  CSam  rises  near  Debden,  4  miles  from  Saffron  Widden, 
and  fl0ws  first  south-west  for  2  miles,  and  then  turns  north 
tod  flows  8  or  9  miles  past  Newport,  Audley  Park,  Liltlc- 
burjr,  and  Little  and  Great  Chesterford,  into  Cambridge- 
shire, to  which  the  principal  part  of  its  course  belongs. 

The  Thames  and  the  Lea  are  navigable  throughout  that 
of  their  course  which   belongs    to   this  county ;   the 
is  navigable  from  Bishop  S  tort  ford  to  its  junction  with 
j  and  it  has  been  projected  and  acts  of  parliament 
(A.a  1812  and  t^N)   to  make  a  navigable  canal 
ftmn  &hop  S  tort  ford  along  the  valley  of  the  Cam  to  the 
cairieable  part  of  that  river  below  Cambridge,  thus  uniting 
tbtTbftines  and  llie  Lea  with  the  Cam  and  the  Oyse.    The 
tidrwvy  of  the  Crouch  is  navigable,  and  serves  ^r  the  im- 
pof  ''  groceries  and  fuel,   and  the   exportation   of 

•gi  produce.    Near  Burnham  this  river  is  a  quarter 

of  a  ftnie  wide  (not  three  quarters  of  a  mile,  as  Mr.  Young 
ttates  in  his  *  Agricultural  Survey')^  and  has  depth  of  water 
lafKoent  for  a  98-gun  ship:  a  74  might  go  almost  up  to 
HuU  bridge  at  the  head  of  the  tideway.  The  Blackwater 
docs  not  appear  to  be  navigable  above  the  junction  of  the 
Chehner*  Vt?!*sels  of  considerable  burden  can  get  up  to 
Maldoo  at  spring  tides.  The  Chelmer  is  navigable  to 
Cbelfntford.  This  navigation  supplies  Chclmsfurd  and 
other  places  in  the  interior  of  the  county  with  coal,  deals, 
tin:  !  groceries,   and   serves  for  the  exportation  of 

a^!  produce.    The  navigution  of  the  Cblne,  which 

extendi  lu  Colchester,  answers  the  same  pm^wses  fur  that 
tonn  and  neighbourhood.  The  river  Stour  is  navigable  up 
t*  Sudbury,  aoout  30  miles  above  Harwich.  Essex  has  no 
■avinble  canals. 

TEb  pnncipal  roads  in  the  county  are  the  three  roads 
fim  London  to  Norwich,  by  Ipswich,  by  Bury,  and  by 
Nrmkajket.  The  road  by  Ipswich  enters  the  county  at 
Bov  bridgev  about  three  miles  from  Whitechapel  church, 
LuodoD,  and  crosses  the  county  in  nearly  its  greatest  ex- 
Itnt  fhim  south-west  to  north-east,  |ia&sin^  through  the 
tttarkfrt  towns  of  Romford  (12  mile^  from  London),  Chelrafi- 
ford  (29  mile*),  Witham  (38  miles),  and  Colchester  (51 
mile^),  7i  miles  beyond  which  the  road  crosses  the  Stour 
it  Stnitford  bridire  and  enters  Suffolk.  The  road  through 
^vj  branches  off  fh)m  the  Ipuwich  road  at  Chehnsfofd, 
tad  |Mi8«es  through  the  towns  of  Braintree  (40 J  mdcs 
bmm  London)  and  Halsteil  <4G^  miles),  8  miles  beyond 
vhftcli  the  road  crosses  the  Stour  into  the  town  of  Sudbury 
ta  Shifiblk.  A  branch  from  this  road  pa^se^  through  the 
rinses  of  Siblo  Hcdingham,  and  Castle  Hedingham,  tn- 
ilcM  of  through  Halsted,  and  reunites  with  the  main  road 
sboiit  $  miles  before  it  quits  the  county:  this  branch  is 
EU^r  longer  than  the  principal  line.  The  road  by  New- 
market branches  off  from  the  Ipswich  road  a  little  beyond 
Bc'  .    crosses  part   of   Epping   Fore.«^t,   and    runs 

tLr  t^jwn  of  Epping  (17  miles  from  London),  about 

7  EL  iid  which  it  crossei^  the  Stort  into  Hertford- 

•h  L-n  29  and  30  miles  from  London  it  re-crosf=es 

tiff  .?r  into  Es4»cx,  rons  northward  near  but  not 

iJi:  ;on  Waldcn,  and  finally  quits  the  county  al 

E\iuage  of  Great  Chesterford,  45  miles  from  London. 


A  road  which  t|uits  London  by  Shored  itch  church  enters 
the  county  at  Lea  bridge,  and  falls  into  this  road  at  Snares- 
brook,  about  7  miles  from  London* 

From  the  road  by  Colchester  and  Ipswnch  several  roads 
branch  off  to  different  places  on  or  near  the  bank  of  the 
Tliames,  or  on  the  south  and  east  coa&ts,  as  to  Billoricay 
(23  miles  from  town);  to  Tilbury  Fort  (25  or  29  inUes  by 
different  roads);  Southend  (42  miles):  and  Maldon  (37^ 
miles),  from  which  place  are  roads  to  the  villages  of  Brad- 
well  (51  miles),  Southminster  (48  miles),  and  Burnham 
(484  ttiiles),  in  the  marshes  of  the  south-east  coast.  From 
CJolchotiter  there  are  roads  to  Harwich  (71^  miles  from 
London )»  at  the  north-eajjt  extremity  of  tlie  county,  and  to 
Neyland,  in  Suffolk  (57  miles),  on  the  border  of  Eshex, 
From  the  Colchester  road,  near  Bow  bridgt%  a  road  runs  by 
Chipping  Ongar  (21  miles)  to  Dunmow  (40^  miles).  From 
the  Bury  road,  between  Braintree  and  Halstcd,  there  is  a 
road  by  SiMe  Hedingham  to  Haver  ill,  in  Suffolk  (59  miles), 
on  the  borders  of  Es:scx.  The  towns  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  county  are  connected  by  a  road  which  runs  from  Bishop 
Stortfurd,  in  Herts,  on  the  border  of  Essex,  through  Dun- 
mow,  Braintree,  and  Coggeshall  to  Culchyster.  A  road 
from  Saffron  Walden  runs  through  Thaxted  and  Dunmow 
to  Chelmsford ;  and  short  branches  frdVn  the  Colchcfiter  and 
Harwich  roads  lead  respectively  to  Coggeshall  and  Man- 
ningtree. 

Ueoiogicat  Character* — A  considerable  tract  in  tlie 
northern  part  of  the  county,  stretching  along  the  river 
Stour  from  the  village  of  Keddinffton  to  between  Sudbury 
and  Neyland,  and  extending  into  tne  interior  of  the  county, 
bounded  by  a  line  draTwn  from  Keddington  to  the  vilbge  of 
Hempstead,  six  miles  east  of  Saffron  Walden,  from  thenoo 
to  Thaxted  and  the  village  of  Great  Easlon  on  the  n)ad 
from  Thaxted  to  Dunmow,  and  from  thence  by  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Halsted  (a  mile  or  two  north  of  that  tovvn)  to 
the  Stour,  is  occupied  by  diluvial  beds,  consisting  of  loam 
with  fragments  of  chalk.  The  coast  of  the  north-east  part 
of  the  county  is  covered  with  the  sand  or  gravel  of  the 
upi>er  marine  formation,  which  occupies  a  considerable 
part  of  the  counties  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  and  is  locally 
designated  *  crag.'  At  the  headland  of  the  Naze  it  con- 
stitutes about  30  feet  of  the  upper  part  of  the  cliffs  (which 
are  about  45  feet  high)  resting  upon  the  London  cloy: 
south  of  the  Naze  its  thickness  appears  to  vary  JVora  lU  to 
4tl  feet.  In  the  projecting  cliff  of  Harwich  it  iiichidcs 
friable  masses  of  ferrui^nous  sand,  somewhat  cemented  to- 
gether, and  inclosinjf  shells.  The  shells  of  this  formation 
are  in  excellent  preservation,  commonly  in  a  confused  mix- 
tare,  but  at  other  times  in  natches  of  particular  genera; 
and  for  the  most  part  they  do  not  appear  to  ditTer  specific 
cally  from  those  of  the  neighbouring  seas.  Fraa;ments  of 
fossil  bones  washed  out  of  the  strata  of  this  formation,  in 
which  they  had  been  imbedded,  are  found  on  the  beach  at 
Walton,  but  occur  in  much  greater  quantities  at  Harwirh. 
It  is  not  known  to  what  animal  these  belong,  but  a  large 
fossil  tooth,  probably  of  the  mammoth,  was  found,  within 
the  last  few  years,  on  the  beach  at  Harwich.  (Pbdlivs  and 
Conybeare,  Outlines  f^fthe  Geologtf  of  Enghnd  and  Holes.} 
In  Mr.Greenough's  Geological  Map  of  England  and  Wales 
the  cliffs  south  of  the  Naae  are  said  to  consist  of  loam,  which 
contains  the  bones  of  the  elephant,  deer,  horse,  pig,  aurochs 
or  wdd  bull,  and  hippopotamus;  and  the  strata  aloug  the 
south  bank  of  the  sestuary  of  the  Stour  are  said  to  contain 
elephants*  teeth. 

The  prcater  part  of  the  county,  including  Epping  and 
Hainault  or  Henhanlt  Forests,  ia  occupied  by  the  London 
clay.  This  formation  extends  on  the  south  and  east  to 
the  banks  of  the  Thames,  to  the  coast,  and  to  the  tract 
occupied  by  the  Crag:  it  is  bounded  on  the  inland  side  by 
a  line  drawn  from  the  banks  of  the  Stour  about  Boxted 
near  Neyland  to  the  junction  of  the  Stort  with  th«  Lea. 
These  may  at  least  be  taken  as  its  approximate  limits,  for 
some  of  the  beds  of  the  plastic  clay  formation,  which  im- 
mediately underlies  the  London  clay,  are  so  similar  to  it, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  trace  exactly  the  line  of  demarcation. 
The  London  clay  of  the  cliffs  near  Harwich  contains  beds 
of  stratified  limestone:  the  same  cliffs  are  very  productive 
in  the  fossils  with  which  this  fjrmation  abounds.  South  of 
Walton,  near  the  Naze,  abundance  of  seplaria  arc  found, 
wliich  are  sent  by  sea  to  Harwich,  where  they  are  manufne* 
tured  by  government  into  a  cement.  The  principal  eleva- 
tions in  the  county,  High  Beach,  Langdon  and  Danbury 
HillB,  and  Tiptrey  Heath,  are  fonacd  <iC  Ijcsu^qxv  ^Nst^ .  TV^ 
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surraco  of  the  vegoliible  mould  docs  not  commonly  rest  im-. 
mediately  on  the  London  clay,  but  on  alluvial  beds  of  rich 
marl  and  loam,  which  oflen  nlternate  with  gravel  and  sand, 
an  d  aomet  i  raes  Ij  avc*  a  t  h  ic  kncss  o  f  3  0  or  4  »  feet. 

Tbe  saari  and  clays  of  the  plastic  clay  formation  skirt 
the  district  of  the  London  clay  on  the  north- west  Halsted 
and  Coggeahall,  with  tbe  iotcrmefliate  tract,  are  both  on 
the  plastic  clay*  The  border  of  Essex,  near  Iladleigh,  is 
the  moat  northerly  point  at  which  this  formation  has  been 
iuund. 

The  north-western  extremity  of  the  county,  about  SaflBron 
Waldcii,  c-ongists  of  chalk :  the  great  chalk  district,  in  its 
extension  from  south-west  to  north-east,  just  crosses  that 
part  of  the  county*  The  chalk  appears  also  at  Purfleet 
and  Gray's  Thurrock,  on  the  banks  of  tbe  Thames.  At 
the  former  plac^  in  an  extensive  clialk-pit  bclongiuDf  to  Mr, 
Whitbrcad.  Guu-lliuts  are  made  at  or  near  tiirlleet. 
A  subttirmnean  forest  underlies  the  marshes  on  the  banks 
of  the  Thames. 

Agriculture,  Tbe  climate  of  Essex  is  favourable  to  vege- 
tation :  the  sea  and  the  numerous  oBPtuaries  which  bound 
it  on  the  south  and  east  soften  the  rigour  of  winter,  and 
keep  up  a  certain  degree  of  moisture  in  summer.  The  same 
c-auscL,  however,  produces  cold  fogs  and  exhalations  in 
spring;  and  autumn,  which  arc  very  prejudicial  to  the 
health  of  those  who  are  not  inured  to  the  climate.  In  con- 
seijueuce  of  this  the  most  fertile  portions  of  the  county, 
which  lie  along  the  Thames  and  the  sea  coast,  towards  the 
Colne  river,  and  which  are  UHually  called  tbe  hundreds  of 
Essex*  contain  few  seats  of  men  of  fortune ;  and  notwith- 
standing ihe  richness  of  the  soil,  and  the  great  advantage 
of  the  marshes  for  feeding  cattle,  few  men  from  other  coun- 
ties venture  to  take  farms  in  this  part  of  Essex.  This 
reproach  la  the  climate  of  the  hundreds  of  Essex  is  rapidly 
diminishing,  since  tbe  marshes  have  been  better  drainefl 
and  the  woods,  which  prevented  the  free  circulation  of  the 
air  and  tbe  dispersion  of  the  fogs,  have  been  gmdually  cut 
down,  and  the  land  brought  into  cultivation,  Tlie  soil  all 
alont;  the  coast,  and  lU  or  12  miles  inland,  is  of  a  very 
excellent  quaUty,  being  a  friable  loam  of  greater  or  less 
t^jnacity  in  different  parts,  but  peculiarly  adapted  to  the 
cultivation  of  wheat,  beans,  and  oats.  The  Isle  of  Mersey, 
which  lies  at  the  mouth  of  the  Colne  river,  has  been  lone 
noted  for  the  fertility  of  its  soil,  which  is  a  fine  alluviEu 
loam  composed  of  the  various  earths  deposited  from  the 
river  and  the  sea,  like  the  warp  lands  along  the  H umber, 
or  the  polders  in  the  Netherlands,  The  whole  island  is  pro- 
tected by  a  sea-wall,  and  produces  every  kind  of  grain  which 
is  usually  cultivated ;  wheat,  barley,  oats,  beans,  and  rape 
seed  are  the  principal  produce.  Sir  Humphry  Davy  found 
that  the  soil  taken  from  Mersey  Island  ana  dried  recovered 
itK  moisture  fpjm  the  atmosphere  in  less  tiipe  than  any 
other  on  which  the  experiment  was  tried ;  and  this  gives 
perhaps  a  belter  measure  of  fertility  tlian  any  chemical 
analysis  of  its  constituent  parts.  The  best  soils  of  Essex  lie 
low,  and  require  to  be  protected  from  the  sea  by  embank- 
ment^s.  Many  marshes  which  formerly  produced  nothing 
but  herbage,  and  were  subject  to  inundations,  are  now  con- 
vertixl  into  arable  fields  ;  and  a  great  tract  of  land  all  along 
the  coast,  which  used  to  bo  covered  by  tbe  sea  at  high 
tides,  is  now  laid  dry  by  proper  deep  and  broad  ditches, 
here  culled  fleets,  and  protected  by  high  and  well-con- 
structed sea-walls,  the  repairs  of  which  are  a  great  ex- 
peuso  to  the  proprietors.  In  some  of  these  marshes  the 
watit  of  fresh  water  in  summer  was  often  felt  severely. 
But  lately  recourse  has  been  had  to  boring,  which  has 
been  atteiuled  with  great  success,  especially  in  the  marshes 
at  St.  Oayth,  where  the  finest  sprinj^s  of  water  have  been 
found,  which  flow  over  the  surface,  and  keep  ample  re- 
servoirs continually  fulL  The  depth  at  which  the  water 
was  found  did  not  exceed  fifty  feet.  Tliis  discovery  greatly 
increases  the  value  of  these  marshes  in  dry  summers,  such 
OS  that  of  1836,  The  soil  in  the  uplands  along  the  coast 
consists  chiefly  of  good  loams  varying  in  tenacity  from  a 
strong  clay  to  a  light  gravel;  most  of  it  is  of  sucli  a  nature 
as  to  bear  both  turnips  and  beans.  The  stiffcst  soils,  as 
well  as  tbe  lightest^  which  fjrm  the  two  extremes,  are 
more  inland.  The  whole  county  has  an  undulating  sur- 
face, which  is  very  pleasing  when  fiehls  and  woods  are  in- 
terspersed, as  is  ver>'  generally  the  case  in  this  county.  The 
only  level  tract  is  that  along  the  Thames,  which  extends  to 
its  mouth  and  along  nart  of  tlie  southeastern  coast.  The 
remainder  oonsistA  ot  gentle  elevations  just  sufficient  to 


Cfivo  a  great  variety  of  soil  and  aspect*  The  clay  soils,  <m 
the  whole,  prevail  in  most  parts  of  the  county,  and  from 
\\m  circumstance  arises  the  modes  of  cultivation  and  the 
rotations  of  crops  which  are  most  commonly  adopted.  There 
are  verj^  few  such  light  soils  in  Essex  as  there  are  in  Nor- 
folk and  in  Lincolnshire,  and  except  on  the  borders  of 
Hertfordshire  and  Cambridgeshire,  chalk  and  marl  ore 
rare. 

The  cold  wet  clays  have  given  rise  to  a  mode  of  tillage 
which  is  minutely  described  by  Arthur  Young  in  his '  View 
of  the  Agriculture  of  this  County,  and  held  out  as  a  pattern 
for  the  cultivation  of  cold  wet  clays.  It  consists  of  repeated 
ploughings  in  spring  and  summer,  and  exposure  to  frost  in 
winter ;  two  things,  no  doubt,  highly  beneficial  to  stiff  land. 
But  since  the  introduction  of  extensive  under-draimng  and 
high  manuring,  much  of  the  labour  of  tlie  horses  in  plough- 
ing and  harrowing  has  been  saved.  The  peculiarity  of  me 
Essex  method,  on  stiff  clays,  was  to  work  the  fallows  two 
winters  for  barley,  during  which  period  the  land  was 
ploughed  in  all  uirections  eight  or  nine  limes,  and  even 
more,  until  it  was  sufficiently  pulverized.  The  rotation  was 
fallow ;  barley  ;  fallow  ;  wheat ;  beans :  that  is,  two  fallows 
in  five  years.  The  beans  were  frequently  omitted :  so  that 
the  land  was  alternately  cropped  and  fallowed.  No  stock 
was  kept  on  the  farm,  but  a  few  cows  for  the  use  of  the 
former,  and  tbe  horses  required  to  plough  the  ground ;  and 
the  soil  not  being  favourable  for  artificial  grass,  very  little 
manure  could  bo  made  except  upon  those  farms  which 
have  marshes  attached  to  them,  which  is  not  generally  the 
case  where  the  soil  is  the  sliflest.  There  was  consequently 
00  sufficient  manure  for  the  land,  and  follows  were  un- 
avoidable to  keep  tlie  soil  in  a  moderate  state  of  fertility. 
From  sixteen  to  twenty  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre,  and  from 
twenty- four  to  thirty  of  barley,  was  a  common  average 
produce  on  very  good  clays,  which,  with  under-draining 
and  proper  manuring,  now  produce  thirty-two  of  wheat  and 
forty-eight  of  barley.  The  fallows  at  the  same  time  are 
now  removed  to  every  fifth  or  sixth  year. 

Tlie  present  mode  of  ploughing  in  Essex  is  similar  to  that 
of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk ;  the  ploughs  most  commonly  in 
use  are  Suffolk  wheebplonghs,  or  swing-ploughs  without 
wheels.  The  great  manufactor)^  of  these  instruments  is 
that  of  Measrs,  Ransom,  at  Ipswich,  which  chietly  supplies 
the  three  eastern  counties.  In  good  loams,  not  too  stiff,  two 
horses  are  driven  abreast  with  reina^  whether  the  plough 
has  wheels  or  not.  In  the  veiy  hea\y  wet  clays  three  horses 
are  used,  who  walk  one  before  tbe  other  m  the  fhrrow. 
The  object  is  that  they  may  tread  the  land  less ;  but  some 
very*  judicious  agriculturists  maintain  that  three  horses 
treading  the  bottom  of  the  furrow^  render  it  quite  imper- 
vious to  water,  and  do  more  bann  than  if  they  had  walked 
abreast  over  the  la[id  already  ploughed,  where  they  would 
only  have  trod  in  small  cavities.  This  is  rather' a  new 
mode  of  viewing  the  subject,  but  it  is  worth  considering, 
and  making  trials  to  ascertain  the  real  effect. 

After  harvest  the  stubble  is  genemlly  ploughed  in.  and 
before  winter  the  field  is  laid  in  narrow  ridges  which  are 
formed  by  two  turns  of  the  i>lijugh,  and  sometimes  by  four 
tiurns,  or  two  bouts,  as  they  are  called.  Tlie  ploughmen  are 
expert  in  this,  and  luy  the  ridges  very  regularly,  sometimes 
diagonally  across  the  field,  which  has  a  good  effect  in 
divifhng  the  soil  more  completely.  In  this  form  a  greater 
surface  is  ex|>oscd  to  tbe  frost  and  air.  and  in  spring  it  u 
mellow  and  crumbling,  where  in  autumn  it  rose  in  an  un- 
broken furrow.  If  a  Tallow  is  intended  to  clean  the  land'  it 
is  ploughed  at  inter\uls,  and  the  roofs  of  weeds  gathered 
and  burnt ;  if  it  is  not  very  clear  of  these  by  wheat-sowing 
time,  it  is  put  in  ridges  again  till  the  next  spring,  by  which 
time  it  is  quite  pulverized,  and  fit  to  be  manured  for  barley 
and  clover.  If  wheat  is  sown  in  autumn,  the  manure  is  put 
on  before  the  last  ploughing. 

The  most  common  rotation  on  the  stiffesl  clays  which 
will  not  bear  turnips  is  now  l,  fallow;  2,  wheat  or  barley; 
3,  clover;  4,  oats  or  wheal ;  5,  beans;  and  where  manure 
is  abundant,  a  second  crop  of  wheat  is  taken  in  the  sixth 
year  before  the  course  begins  again.  On  the  rich  soUs 
which  bear  turnips  the  usual  rotation  is  turnips,  barley^ 
clover,  wlieat,  beans,  oats,  or  wheat.  The  manure  is  put  on 
for  the  turnips  and  the  beuns:  pease  and  tares  are  taken  oil 
part  of  the  land,  which  otherwise  would  have  had  clover* 
and  on  that  where  the  clover  has  faded.  The  mole  plough 
has  been  usefil  with  good  effect  in  many  stiff  soils,  but  iho 
treuding  of  the  horses  when  the  ground  is  soft,  the  only 
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M#  vbril  Uie  molo  plough  can  be  used  with  effect »  does  a 
^Mttl  imH  of  barm  on  such  land^  so  that  Ihis  instrument 
II  aol  so  generally  u^d  as  it  might  be.  The  method  ^f 
drausins  inLroduced  of  late  is  so  superior  in  its  effects  to 
th«  moEi  ptuughf  that  this  instrument  will  soon  be  laid 
iMda,  oi&o^pt  in  old  pastures,  where  it  may  sometimes  save 
the  fltpeitse  of  draining.  The  subsoil  plough  ii»  not  yet  gene- 
nil^  aitnidiiced»  but  will,  no  doubt,  soon  be  found  on  ad* 
unU«  tnstniment.  The  feeding  of  oxen  m  winter  U  now 
gsliaflmly  practised  by  all  good  farmers  in  Essex,  whether 
of  strong  or  light  loams.  In  sandy  and  gravelly  soils  sboep 
mtPf  be  more  profitable ;  but  where  turnips,  ospiicially  the 
n^idlliih.  or  tnangel  wurzel  can  be  raided,  on  heavy  soils, 
^ooly  r^ — *''  i  plan  is  to  draw  ihcm  and  give  them  to  ihe 
nftUe  IT  i  stalls,  together  with  straw  and  oil-cake. 

Wbeo  ti.^  ^  ..  ill  not  allow  the  cartJi  to  go  over  the  fields 
viMrt  Cbe  turnips  are  without  doing  harm  in  winter,  asses 
with  pftaniera  are  used  to  bring  the  turnips  to  a  cart  on  the 
hud  tamdt  or  at  onco  to  the  yard,  if  it  is  near  at  hand. 
Afict  uid  boys  may  bo  employed  in  this  manner  with  ad- 
Tiatftge  in  many  situations,  and  the  expeuie  will  not  exceed 
tliAt  of  horacs  and  carts,  although  they  bring  but  a  smuU 
bid  at  a  time. 

In  \\u3^e  forms  which  have  marshes  attached  to  them  a 
fYtal  number  of  cattle  is  eonstanllv  kept,  and  all  the  straw 
ts  eonveried  into  manure,  by  which  the  arable  land  is  kept 
to  a  bt^h  stale  of  fertility.  Along  the  Thames  the  salt 
BMfcTihpn  aft  extensive,  and  are  profitable  from  the  number 
of  hones  which  are  sent  to  feed  there  from  London,  after 
they  have  been  over  worked  and  require  rest,  or  when  they 
haife  mel  vith  some  accident.  Where  there  is  not  a  sufli- 
CMtl  lutzobef  of  horses  taken  in  to  stock  the  matches,  oxen 
nd  slwep  ane  bought  to  complete  the  number,  but  the 
ptoBl  on  loeee  is  seldom  equal  to  that  on  horses  agisted. 

Besides  the  common  crops  usually  cultivated,  a  con* 
^detabls  <|ijuiiitity  of  cole  or  rape  seod  is  raised  on  the 
ncher  aUuTial  soils  of  the  hundreds.  It  is  a  profitable  crop, 
otrin^  to  the  abundant  supply  of  manure  brought  from 
Irfoadon  by  the  Thames.  In  other  situations  it  has  been 
fcii   '  '  tenorate  the  succeeding  crops  too  much,  and 

Cbt  a  has  been  abandoned.     Flax  is  not  cultivated 

iBVJiii^it-  HI  the  county,  at  least  to  any  extent,  and  very 
hltlc  hemp  is  sown.  A  few  hopH  are  raised  in  the  western 
put  of  the  county,  towards  Cambridgeshire.  The  eulllva- 
tiofi  of  this  plant  is  spreading  rapidly,  and  every  ye^r  some 
nsv  bop  gardens  are  formed.  The  extent  of  hon  ground  is 
hommtt  inconsiderable,  when  compared  with  tnat  in  the 
bop-irrowintr  counties  of  Kent,  Surrey,  Hertfordjihire,  &c. 
Tk^  n  of  caraway,  coriander,  and  teazles,  which  is 

|Kci  iits  county,  is  described  under  Caraway, 

Iji  that  part  of  Essex  which  lies  within  a  few  miles  of 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil  partakes  more  of  the 
culture.    Vegetables,  especially  cabbages,  are  raised 


ia  craal  quantities,  and  very  extenaiTe  fields  are  almoi^t 
SOimiy  defxXed  to  the  raising  of  potatoes.  The  ground  is 
■  ■  1,  and  very  highly  manured  with  stable  rlung  from 
The  potatoes  are  usually  ^et  by  hand,  and  moulded 
oa  ^tli  tbt  niough.  They  arc  taken  up  with  the  common 
mfmhftougei  fork,  and  wheat  is  immediately  sown  after 
lift  BCiBcifial  crop  is  taken  up.  Thoi^  which  are  of  an  early 
kimit  and  taken  up  in  June  or  July,  are  followed  by  cab- 
bMS.  Mang^el  wurxol  for  the  London  cowmen  are  also 
MMd  in  ooiMideraote  quantitioi^.  The  meadows  within 
Billcs  of  London  regularly  supply  the  Whitechapel 
witli  hay»  and  every  c^rt  brings  back  a  load  of 


*il; 


and  horse«  in  Essex  are  chiefly  reared  in 
fioiUTk,        -    ^      -  1    lilies  the  oxen  to  fotten.    Tliere 

tn  a  ft-  s  alH>ul  Epsom ;  but  m  general 

ibi  oum»>T  <'i  *  *»\vs  krpi  on  a  fann  i^  not  considerable. 
Maoy  calves  are  fatted,  which  are  killed  in  the  country,  or 
^U»  Romford  to  be  sold  to  London  butchers. 

Sba^  are  now  kept  in  greater  tlocks  by  the  Essex 
hnmei^  than  they  used  to  he»  and  with  considerable  advan- 
tm.  B^  mcians  of  draining,  the  land  has  been  made  capable 
vbeiiig  Voided  over  even  in  winter.  It  ts  not  a  s^heoo- 
bnaedins  oonnty,  alihoiiy;h  many  fine  lambs  are  reared; 
bit  they  are  generally  bought  from  the  breeders  in  Wilt- 
iUf#«r  SttMOX  in  aulutnn,  and  sold  fat  to  the  butcher  in 
1^  ittc«^e<Ung  spring.  The  South-down  breed  is  preforred 
ta  emefal ;  hut  thei-e  are  also  many  improved  L^iccsters, 
mS  yM»lf  the  Norfolk  sheep  have  come  into  favour  with 
•Hto  Unmt^  who  think  them  hardy  and  profitable^  and 


whose  fences  are  in  such  a  state  as  to  repress  their  rambhng 
propeniJities.  Tliere  is  no  peculiar  breed  of  horses.  Tlie 
Sufiblk  punches  seem  to  be  in  general  use  for  farm  work, 
and  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  find  a  breed  better  adapted  for 
every  kind  of  work.  When  crossed  with  a  half-bred  horse  of 
some  substance  and  action,  a  Sufiblk  mare  produces  ad- 
mirable carriage  horses.  In  the  marshes  a  good  many 
horses  are  bred  of  various  kinds,  chietly  for  draught,  Essex 
has  been  long  noted  for  a  sujierior  breed  of  pig^.  which  has 
been  produced  and  improved  by  crosses  with  foreign  breeds, 
chielly  the  Neapolilan,  which  has  very  little  hair,  and  the 
Chinese.  Tlie  common  Essex  pigs  have  lonuj  ears  standing 
upright,  and  thin  in  their  texture.  The  best  breeds  are 
quite  black,  and  have  watiles,  which  are  smaU  appendages 
of  skin  like  a  lotiaj  teat,  bunging  from  the  neck  under  the 
jaws.  The  most  common  Essex  pigs,  which  arc  brought  in 
great  quanlities  to  Smithfield  market,  are  black  and  white, 
the  head  und  rump  being  generally  black,  and  the  hack 
and  belly  white.  They  fatten  early,  and  make  excellent 
small  pork  when  fed  on  tbo  refuse  of  tlie  dairy.  Lord 
Western's  breed  is  in  great  reputCt  not  only  in  Essex,  but 
all  over  England. 

The  principal  fairs  in  Essex  arc  : — Billericay.  August  2 ; 
October  7.  Bishop  Stortford,  Holy  Thursday;  Trinity 
Thursday:  October  lU.  Barking,  October  22.  Braintree, 
May  8;  October  *1  and  3.  Chelmsford,  May  12;  October 
J  2.  Cuggesballj  Whit  Tuesday  and  Wednesday.  Colchester, 
July  5,21:  October  20.  Duntnow.  May  C  ;  November  8* 
Epping,  Whit  Tuesday;  November  13.  Grays,  May  l?.l; 
October  20.  Hablt^l,  May  6  ;  October  25i.  Harlow,'  May 
13;  Se|i[eraber  5);  November  29.  Laclunden,  nearMaldon, 
Aiigust  27.  Maldon,  May  1,  2;  September  J  3,  14.  Rom- 
ford, June  2  1.  Satlron  Waiden,  day  before  Mid-lent  Sun- 
day ;  November  1.  vStansled,  May  12.  Stebliing,  July  9. 
Thaxted,  Monday  before  Whit  Monday.  Wollhaia  Abbey, 
May  1 4  ;  September  25. 

DivuioTut,  Towns,  <|^. — Essex  is  divided  into  twenty 
pai  ts,  of  which  fourteen  are  called  hundreds,  five  half  bun- 
drtnls,  and  one  royal  liberty.  We  sulijohi  a  table  of  these 
divisions,  witli  their  situahon,  their  respective  areas,  and 
population  in  1831.  We  have  di«*tmguisbcd  by  the  letters 
(A)  and  (/)  the  half  hundreds  and  the  hberty. 


Barstable,  S.  .  .  * 

Bocontree  (h),  S.  W, 
Cliafford,  S.  . 

Chelmsford,  Central 
ClaveringtA),  N.W. 
Den  gey  or  Dengie,  S,  E. 

(including  the  borough  of  Maiden.) 
Dun  mow.  Central  .  » 

Froshwell  or  Freshwell  (A),  N,  W.     - 
Harlow  (70.  W.         . 
Havering  {Ih  S.W, 
Hinckford,  N.         ,  ,  * 

Lexden,  N.  E.  .  * 

(including  the  borough  and  liberty 
of  Colchester.) 
Ongar.  Central 
R(>chford,  S.  E.        •  « 

Tendring,  N.  E.       , 

(including  the  borough  of  Harwich.) 
Thurstable,  E.  •  .  . 

Uttlesford  or  Utlesford,  N.  W. 

(including  the  corporate  town  of 
Salfron  Walden.) 
Walthatn  (/i>,  W.      • 
Winslree,  £.  ,  .  . 

Witharo»  Central     •  •  • 


97i»,0t;(J       3l7,aU7 

There  is  no  city  in  Essex.  Thoio  arc  nineteen  market- 
towns:  three  of  tijese  are  parliamentary  boroughs;  Col* 
Chester,  on  the  Co  hie,  population  of  the  borough  and  hberty 
in  1831,  1(5,167;  Harwich,  at  the  moutii  of  the  Stoiir,  popu- 
lation in  1831,  4297;  ami  Mnldun,  on  the  Punt  or  Black- 
water,  population  in  1631.  3B31.  Chelmsford,  the  county 
town,  is  on  the  Chelmcr;  population  in  1831,5435.  Of 
these  places,  as  well  tis  of  Barking,  a  market- town  on  the 
Roding  (population  of  the  town  ward  in  1831,  3404;  of  the 
whole  parish,  which  includes  Iltbrd,  fe(]3(i\,^w  ^i«xa^\k»i\SA 
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27.710 
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pi  veil  under  tlieir  respijctive  names.    Of  the  other  towns 
\ve  subv>iu  nn  arefJiiiit   * 

BilWricuy  U  in  Ihe  hundred  of  Barstable:  at  appears  in 
<iiie  aijlient  record,  under  the  name  Beleuca,  which  is  pro- 
bnbly  a  variation  of  the  dd  word  Boleuga  or  Banleuga  ti« 
French  Banlicu),  the  territory  or  precinct  round  a  manor 
or  horoiigh.  The  town  stands  on  an  eminence  on  the  roarl 
leading  from  London,  throut^li  Brentwood,  to  Rochford  and  j 
8outliend.  In  Camden's  time  the  market  was  consideruble, 
but  for  a  long  time  past  it  has  been  much  decayed.  The 
tomi  lias  b«;en  mucti  imp^^^*'*!  ^^^  ^^^^  )<^^^'=*  ^Y  ^  number  of 
goiid  houses,  and  from  it*  situation  commands  a  beautiful 
nrospe(*t  over  the  valley  whieli  extendi*  southward  to  the 
Thauiea,  It  is  in  the  parish  i*f  Great  Burghsttd  or  Bursttd, 
the  ehureli  of  which  is  about,  a  mile  and  a  half  or  two  tuiles 
south  of  the  town.  There  is  a  rluipel  in  Billericay,  sup- 
postnl  to  have  been  foundetl  in  the  fourteen  I  li  century:  the  j 
lower,  which  is  surmounted  by  a  leaden  spire,  may  be  of 
that  date,  but  the  body  of  the  chapel  is  of  more  modern 
origin-  There  are  places  of  worship  lor  Baptists,  Inde- 
pendents, and  Quakers, 

Tlu'  inhabitants  of  the  parish  of  Great  Bursted,  in  1831, 
were  1^77,  of  which  about  two-dfihs  were  engaged  in  agri- 
culture. There  is  a  weekly  market  on  Tuei^day.  There 
are  scarcely  any  manufactures.  The  living  is  a  vicarage, 
with  the  chapel  of  Billerieay  annexed.  By  the  Education 
Returns  of  1833,  there  were  in  the  parish  twelve  day  and 
five  board mg -schools  with  '2Gfl  children »  and  two  SLindiiy* 
fchaols  with  171  diildicn.  One  of  the  day-schools,  with 
4a  scholarri,  has  a  Jimall  endowment.  There  is  a  parish 
almsdiouse  for  poor  women. 

At  BlunLs-walK  near  Btllericay,  jwe  some  earth  works, 
the  remains  of  a  ditch  and  rampart,  enclosing  an  area  of 
ah'jut  four  acre^:  within  the  area  were  some  artificial 
inoniyli,  now  chielly  levelled.  Some  remains  of  Roman 
iKittory,  Kcveral  Roman  ci}p|M?r  coins  and  two  silver  comst 
eneof  Trajan  and  one  of  Adrian,  have  been  found  in  the 
uci^jhbjurhtKKl 

Hmintree  is  in  the  hundred  of  Ilinckford,  and  ou  the 
north  hank  of  Po<Vs  Brook;  it  is  on  Ihe  hjE^h  road  from 
J^>ndon  to  Norwich,  through  Bury,  40^  miles  from  London 
and  1 1 J  from  Chelmsford,  the  county  town.  Antienlly  the 
manor  of  Braintree,or,  asit  is  tenued  in  Domesilay,  Raines, 
eomprehended  the  neighbouritit^  parish  of  Rayne  as  well  as 
that  of  Braintree:  part  of  the  lands  in  it  heiunged  to  the 
bi^Mp^  of  London;  it  was  alienated  by  Bishop  Ridley  at 
the  time  of  the  Reformation  :  the  rannor-house  (long  since 
destroyed)  wa.s  an  episcopal  ]>alace.  The  parish  was  dis- 
tiiembcred  from  that  of  Rayne,  of  which  it  was  pre^nously  a 
hainlol,  about  the  time  of  John  or  Henry  IIL,  the  former 
of  whom  constituted  it  a  market-town.  The  growth  of  the 
place  is  to  he  ascribed  to  its  situation  on  one  of  the  hiijh 
road;  from  London  into  Norfolk  and  Suftblk,  and  to  the 
budding  of  mns  and  lodging-houses  for  the  reception  of  the 
n\injerou<i  pilgrims  to  the  shrines  of  St,  Edmund  at  Bury, 
and  our  lady  of  Walsingham  in  Norfolk.  At  the  Reforma- 
tion this  source  of  its  prosperity  failed;  hut  the  town,  and 
the  adjacent  village  of  Bocking,  obtained  consequence  by 
the  ?*eli!ement  of  the  Flemings  who  tied  from  the  tyranny 
of  the  duke  of  Alba  and  established  here  the  manufacture 
ijf  baize  ond  other  light  woolien»»  which  for  some  lime  con- 
xtiluled  the  staple  manufacture  of  the  place,  and  is  still 
canied  on,  though  not  to  so  great  an  extent  as  formerly. 

It  will  be  desirable  to  (insider,  in  connection  with  Brain- 
Irec,  the  adjacent  village  of  Bocking ;  for  although  Bocking 
Church  and  Church  Street  are  a  mile  arid  a  half  from 
Bruin  tree,  and  on  the  north-east  bank  of  the  Pant  or  Black- 
\rater,  what  is  tensed  Becking  Street  is  contiguous  to 
Braintree,  and  the  two  form  one  continuous  place,  the  main 
street  of  which  covers  two-tlurds  of  the  extent  between 
Pod's  Brook  and  the  river  Pant^  and  stretches  about  a  mile. 
Braintree  consists  of  this  street  an<l  of  some  others,  formed 
by  the  intersection  of  the  road  from  Bishop's  Stortfttrd  and 
llunmow  to  Coggcshall  and  Colchester,  i^ilh  the  Norwich 
rood,  and  by  the  convergence  at  this  point  of  bye-roads  from 
ihe  surrounding  villages:  lliere  are  some  back  streets  or 
lanes.  The  streets  are  inconveniently  narrow;  and  many 
of  the  houses  are  of  wo{>d,  and  of  considerable  anticjuity. 
Tlie  church  h  on  the  right  at  tlie  entrance  of  the  tovrn 
from  London ;  it  is  large,  built  rhietly  of  Hint,  and  mostly 
in  the  perpendicular  style  of  Engli^h  architecture:  the 
lower,  at  the  west  end,  is  of  early  English,  and  is  sur- 
mounted by  a  lofty  shingled  spire  of  much  later  dale.    Tliis 


church  was  enlarged  in  tlie  time  of  Henry  VI IL,  the 
expense  (jf  the  alteration  being  partly  defrayed  by  the 
profits  of  three  mysteries  or  plays  performed  in  the  church, 
rhcre  are  places  of  worship  for  Independents,  Baptists, 
Quakers,  and  Methodists.  Boeking  Church  is  remote  from 
the  town :  it  is  spacious  and  band^ime.  and  chielly  in  the 
perpendicular  stylo  ;  the  tower  is  lofty  and  well  designed.  lo 
the  nei^hbourhond  of  Braintree  are  the  remains  of  an  an- 
ticnt  church,  funnerly  ihe  parish  church.  Som«  coins, 
sepulchral  urns,  and  other  Roman  antiquities,  have  been 
found. 

The  parliamentary  returns  for  1S31  assign  to  tlte  parish 
of  Braintree  an  area  of  2  JOO  acres,  708  inhabited  houses, 
and  a  population  of  S-li'I,  about  one-sixth  agricultural:  lo 
that  of  Bt>cking  an  area  of  3800  acres,  G-17  inhabited  houses, 
and  a  population  of  312S,  about  one- fourth  agricultural, 
giving  an  aggregate  of  6.1UU  acres,  1355  houses,  and  655© 
inhab Hants.  The  woollen  manufacture  has  been  in  a  great 
degree  i*upersetle<I  by  Ihat  of  silk  and  crape,  which  is  carried 
on  to  a  considerable  extent.  The  market  is  on  Wednesday 
for  corn,  eggs,  poultry,  and  occasionally  cattle  and  live- 
stock of  all  kinds.  There  are  several  fulhng  and  corn  milk 
on  the  Pant. 

The  living  of  Braintree  is  a  vicarage,  of  the  yearly  value 
of  212/.*  with  a  glebe-house,  in  Ihe  archdeaconry  of  Middle- 
sex :  that  of  Becking  is  a  reclory,  of  the  yearly  value  of 
923/.,  until  a  glebe-house,  in  the  peculiar  jurisdiction  of  the 
archbiiihop  of  Canterbury,  being  subject  only  to  his  juris* 
diction,  or  that  of  his  commissary,  who  i&  called  Dean  of 
Becking. 

There  is  at  Boeking  an  almshouse  or  hospital,  originally 
for  seven  poor  people,  but  now  dividefl  into  nine  tenement^ 
with  an  endowment  from  tlie  benefactioni  of  several  indi* 
viduals.  The  returns  made  to  |>arliatnent  show  that  there 
were  in  the  two  parishes  in  1833  twelve  day  or  boartling 
and  day-schools  (two  of  Ihem  with  255  to  275  scholars.,  e«H 
dowed,  and  three  others  with  340  scholars,  supported  by 
snbsrription),  containing  813  to  833  scholars;  one  dame  or 
infant  school,  with  CO  or  70  scholars ;  and  four  Sunday- 
ichooU  with  540  scholars. 

Coggeshall  is  in  Lexden  hundred,  on  the  northern 
bank  of  the  river  Bbckwater,  44  miles  from  London  by 
Chelmsford,  Witham,  and  Kelvedon,  where  the  Coggeshall 
road  turns  olT  from  the  Ipswich  and  Nonvich  road.  It  is 
sometimes  called  Great  CoirgeshaU,  to  distinguish  it  fruoi 
the  adjacent  hamlet  of  Little  Coggesihall.  This  town  has  by 
some  antiquarias  been  considered  to  be  the  Canonium  ^ 
Antoninus ;  and  several  Roman  remains  have  been  found 
in  and  about  the  town,  but  these  are  not  deemed  by  others 
sutlieient  to  prove  anything  more  than  that  a  Romish  villa 
existed  here.  Morant^  the  historian  of  Essex,  ascribes  th«{ 
origin  of  Coggcshall  to  an  abbey,  founded  here  in  1 142  by 
King  Stephen  and  Maud,  his  queen,  for  Cislertian  monks. 
To  this  abbey  Buccec<lmg  urinces  granted  various  privileijes, 
among  which  was  that  ot  holding  a  market  weekly.  Ilie 
yearly  revenue  of  the  abbey  at  the  dissolution  was  '^98/.  6#, 
gross,  or  251/.  2s.  clear.  The  town  was  formerly  much  en- 
gaged in  Ihe  clothing  trade,  and  was  particularly  fumousfor 
a  white  baisee  of  superior  fabric,  called  Coggeshall  Whites. 
Tlie  clothing  trade  has  much  declined  for  many  )ear* 
past. 

The  toi^Ti  is  irregularly  laid  out,  and  the  streets  are 
narrow  and  ill  paved.  The  church,  at  the  north-eastern 
end  of  the  town,  is  a  sjpacious  and  handsome  building  in  the 
Perpendicular  style  of  English  architecture:  the  windowg, 
especially  the  east  window,  are  large  and  handsome:  there 
is  a  large  square  tower  at  the  west  end.  A  smnll  part  of 
the  abbey  is  yet  remaining;  and  near  it  is  a  bridge  of  three 
arches,  originally  built  by  King  Stephen  over  a  cut  made  to 
convey  the  water  of  the  river  nearer  to  the  abbey.  The 
abbey  has  some  good  plain  lancet  windows,  and  the'interior 
has  some  good  groining  and  windows,  with  shafts;  it  is 
occupied  as  a  fium-house.  At  Little  Coggeshalh  a  haatlel 
of  the  town,  half  a  mile  south  of  it,  said  to  have  been  once 
a  distinct  parisli,  were  formerly  two  churches,  one  of  theta 
built  by  the  monks  of  the  abbey  for  their  own  use,  the  other 
the  pariah  church :  live  former  has  been  long  demolished ; 
the  latter,  or  what  remains  of  it,  is  now  used  as  a  bartu 
There  are  mceting-housea  for  Independents,  Baptist^ 
Quakers,  and  Methodists, 

By  Ihe  returns  of  l«3l.  the  parish  comprehendetl  an  areci 
of  2770  acris,  and  had  624  inhabited  houses,  with  a  po* 
pulation  of  3227,  about  two-sevenths  agricuUurah      The 
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liflc  moaufbeture  has  been  introdu<^ed  here,  and  eonstLtutcs 
the  nrincipal  ntanufacluri*  of  the  plaoo;  tlmt  of  wouUen!^ 
Imq^ltfietL  Some  of  the  iuhabitants  arc  un^^ci^ed  in  toy 
oitksiig*  The  market  is  on  Saturday  for  corn,  butter,  eggs, 
tnl  poultry,  and  occasionally  live  slwk. 

T\m  li^ng^  is  a  vicarage,  of  the  yearly  value  of  215/.  witit 
tc1)vh«  bouse,  in  the  archdeaoonry  of  Culchesten 

There  or©  three  unendowed  almshouses  neiir  the  church, 
ad  tbme  IS  an  endowecl  sehooL  The  padiamentary  returns 
for  1^3  ftfifiign  to  Co^geshaU  eleven  day,  ur  boarding  and 
4aT.  ^  eirwiini?  sehooU,  one  endowed  and  one  Laneaaterian, 
^  "holars;    thirteen  daroe  or  infunt  schoc^ls  with 

i  -  - ;  and  six  Sundayschools  with  49  a  scholars. 

.  or  Great  Dun  mow,  is  in  Dunmow  humlred,  on 
«'  est  bank  of  tlie  river  Cliolmer,  38  miles  from 

l^rnir^n  tiy  Eppint^,  Harlow,  and  Hutiicld  Broad  Oak;  41)^ 
bv  Chif  well.  Abridge,  and  Ongar;  and  4  J  by  Chelmsford, 
Otv^t  Wftltbam,  and  Barnston,  Great  Dunmow  is  eon- 
hy  some  antiquaries  to  have  been  the  Roman 
u  C««aromaguft,  which  others  fix  near  Widtbrd,  two 
l«9  ionth-west  of  Chelmsford.  A  number  of  Roman 
of  different  cmjierors,  have  been  found  here.  It  is  on 
a  Roman  road«  crossing  the  county  from  west  to  east  from 
Hertford  to  Colchester, 

Dunmow  is  pleasantly  situated  on  an  eminence,  and  con- 
ii*is  principally  of  two  streets.  The  market-cross  in  the 
eentre  of  the  town  was  erected  in  1578,  and  repaired  in 
1761*  The  church  stands  a  eonsitlerable  distance  from 
the  mil  in  portion  of  the  town:  the  houses  adjacent  to  it 
firni  a  group  callefl  Church  End.  It  is  a  spacious  buM- 
ith  an  embattled  tower  at  the  west  end ;  it  has  some 
tions  in  the  Decorated  English,  and  some  in  the  Perpen- 
JicuLar  style:  the  east  window,  which  is  very  line,  is  of  De- 
runittfd  character.  There  are  meeting-houses  for  Inde- 
l^'jia.  nu.  Baptists,  and  Quakers. 

if  the  parish  is  79 1  If  acres  ;  there  were  in  1831, 
4  ic'd  houses,  and  2462  inhabitants:  nearly  one- 

(  Mf  the  p<>pulation  is  agricultural.     The  manufacture  of 
?c  and  blankets,  formeriy  carrieil  on,  has  been  given  up  ; 
n^  and  coarse  cloth   are  made.    The  market, 
ling  to  one  of  our  latest  aothoritiea  has  been  dis- 
;vas  on  Saturday. 

:c  is  a  vicarage  of  the  yearly  value  of  421/*,  with 
i-o,  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Middlesex.  There  is 
.>e  for  six  poor  persons. 

-"ilea  east  of  Great  Dunmow  is  the  village  of 
(population  in  1h:m,  37S>,  where  wa^a 
;..^...>une  canons,  foundiid  in  1104  by  the  Lady 
r  uf  Ralph  Baynard,  the  then  lord  of  the  manor. 
.  nlue  at  the  dissolution  was  1  73/.  2s,  4i/,  gross,  or 
clear.  The  monastic  buildinf^s  are  now  razed, 
partly  occupied  by  the  manor  house.  The  priiiry 
i  large  and  stately  fabric,  partly  in  the  decorated 
r  tly  in  an  earlier  style  uf  architecture :  the  roof 
tl  hy  pillars,  having  capitals  ornamented  with 
.  le^anlly  canred.  Some  of  Ihese  remain  m  the 
-  the  parish  church.  The  well-known  cus- 
li  of  bacon^  was  connected  with  the  manor 
»w,  [Dunmow  BaconO 
,  the  scat  of  Viscount  Mtiynard,  is  situated 
i  .u*^  *  in  n  spacious  park  about  two  miles  nortb- 
flrom  Great  Dunrnow.  It  ii  a  venerable  pile  of  the 
Ib&n  period  and  style.  In  the  returns  of  schools 
lo  mrliament  for  1833,  no  account  is  given  of  those 
It  Great  Dunmow,  except  that  there  was  a  national  school 
§K  girU«  containing  103  scholars;  and  that  a  national 
fehool  <5jr  boy^  susjHinded  from  various  causes  at  Chri^t- 
ia&  tliS'l^  had  at  the  time  of  the  suspension  an  average  at- 
lisiilmee  of  73. 

R|ipiiig  is  in  the  half  hundred  of  Walt  ham,  and  on  the 
Itth  rottd  fW)m  Lomhm  to  Norwich  hy  Newmarket,  17 
iBMi  from  London.  The  principal  part  of  the  town,  called 
Sf^iitig  Strtett  consists  of  a  street  extendin':^  more  than 
lulf  ft  iniie  in  length,  linetl  with  irregularly  built  houses, 
lad  bflfnng  in  the  centre  a  row  of  decayed  mean-look- 
tof  ilnuiibl«s.  The  church  [a  situated  twu  miles  north- 
vat  of  ibe  ftrcct,  and  with  tho  houses  grouped  round  it 
mtjiittitcs  what  is  distinguished  a.^  Eppin^  Upland.  The 
flaurch  is  pteassntly  situated  on  a  rlsing^  ground :  it  is  de- 
dm&led  lo  All  Saints^  and  is  not  distinguished  by  its  archi- 
Ititarr,  In  the  *  Street'  is  u  chapel  of  eas^e  originally  be- 
IiAftn^  to  the  abbot  and  n\onks  of  Wall  ham,  to  whom  the 
|rt«t  UtiiisA  had  been  granted,  and  who  kept  the  pari^ih  in 


their  own  hands  as  a  cufticy.  The  chapel  is  now  vested  in 
trustees  for  the  benclit  of  the  inhabitants.  It  stands  at  the 
London  entrance  to  the  town,  and  has  lately  been  rebuilt. 
There  are  pi  ace  i?  of  worfihip  in  Epping  for  Quakers  and  In- 
dependents; but  that  tor  the  Quakers,  though  close  to  the 
town  and  virtually  btjlunj^ing  to  it,  is  in  an  adjacent  pnrii.L 
There  are  many  inns  in  the  place. 

The  parliamentary  returns  for  1831  assign  to  Epping  an 
mea  of  5250  acres,  429  inhabited  houses,  and  2313  inhabit- 
ants, of  which  83  houses  and  427  inhabitants  are  in  Epping 
Upland  and  tho  hamlet  of  Ryhill,  the  last  in  Harlow  hun- 
dred. In  Epping  Upland  four- fifths  of  the  population  i^ 
agricultural,  in  the  whole  parish  about  two-fifihs.  The 
neighbourhood  of  Epping  is  celebrated  for  butter,  jKjrk,  atjd 
sausages,  of  which  articles  it  furnishes  a  considerable  sup- 
ply  to  the  melropolis.  The  market  is  on  Friday.  In  the 
spring  great  numbers  of  suckling  calves  are  brout^ht  to 
Epping  market  from  Suffolk,  and  those  parts  of  Essex 
whore  dairy  farms  are  numerous* 

The  living  of  Epping  is  a  vicarage  *  in  the  peculiar  juris- 
diction of  the  Court  of  I  he  Comraissarv'  of  London,  concur- 
rently with  the  Consistorial  Episcopal  Court.*  (I^'wis's  Tup. 
Dkiionaru.y  Its  yearly  value  is  729/.,  with  a  glebe- hou^e : 
the  chapel ry  is  of  the  yearly  value  of  120/.'  arising  from  en- 
dowments. 

The  returns  made  to  parliament  in  1833  assign  to  the 
parish  of  Epping  four  infant  or  dame  schools,  with  dQ  chil- 
dren, eight  hoanline  or  day  schools  (one  of  them  a  charity 
school),  with  343  scholars,  and  one  Sunday  school,  with  7tJ 
boys.  About  70  girls  from  this  parish  attend  the  national 
school  of  Tboydon  Garnon  or  They  don  Gernon  (two  tndes 
south-east  of  Epping  Street),  to  which  the  parLsliioners  of 
Epping  contribute  largely. 

In  the  parish  of  Epping  is  Copped  Hall,  a  mansion  erected 
near  the  site  of  an  older  structure  raised  by  the  tntinks  of 
Waltham  Abbey  when  they  had  possession  of  the  manor;  it 
was  built  near  a  century  ago,  and  has  since  been  much  im- 
proved. It  is  one  of  the  finest  seals  in  the  county.  Near 
it  are  the  remains  of  an  antient  camp,  probably  British, 
nQvi  overgrown  with  trees,  called  Arabieys,  or  Ambei-^bury 
banks. 

Epping  gives  title  to  Epping  Forest,  a  considerable  Irnct 
of  waste  land  in  the  south-west  part  of  the  county.  Tliis 
forest  was  formerly  called  the  forest  of  Essex,  being  the 
only  forest  in  that  county,  the  whole  of  which  was  anlicnlly 
comprehended  in  it.  fiy  a  charter  of  king  John^  daletl 
25th  of  March,  in  the  fifth  year  of  his  reign,  and  confirmed 
in  the  eighth  of  Edward  IV.,  all  that  part  of  the  forest 
which  lay  to  tho  north  of  the  highway  from  S tort  ford  to 
Colchester  (very  distant  from  the  present  boundaries)  was 
disaflbrestcd.  The  forest  was  further  reduced  by  a  peram- 
bulation made  in  the  twenty- ninth  of  Edward  L,  in  pur- 
suance of  the  Chart  a  de  Forest  a ;  hut  the  metes  and  bounds 
of  it  were  finally  determined  by  an  inquisition  and  jK'rambu- 
lation  taken  on  the  8th  of  September,  1G40,  by  virtue  of  a 
commission  under  the  great  seal  of  England,  in  pursuance 
of  an  act  of  the  16  th  of  Charles  L,  for  settling  the  bounds 
uf  the  forests.  The  boundaries  as  thus  settled  include  the 
whole  of  the  eleven  parishes  of  Wans  ted,  Leyton,  Wal- 
thamstow,  Woodford,  Loughton.  Chigwell,  Lanibourne, 
Stapleford  Abbotts,  Waltham  Holy  Cross,  Epping.  and 
Nazing.  and  parts  of  the  ten  parishes  of  Chingford,  Si  lutford, 
East  Ham,  West  Ham,  Little  Uford,  Great  Ilford,  Harking, 
Dagenham,  Hnverstock,  and  Theydon  Bois.  The  extent  of 
the  forest  is  estimated  at  60,000  acres,  of  which  48,000  acres 
arc  estimated  to  be  enclosed  and  private  property  ;  the 
remaining  12,000  acres  are  the  unenclosoJ  wastes  and 
woods.  What  is  calk^  Henhault,  or  Hatnault  forest,  is  a 
part  of  this  waste,  {Fifteenth  Report  of  the  Commtsswfjgn 
qf  Ltind  Revenm\  quoted  in  Yauw^^  Agriculture  **/  Easej:.) 
Tendring  hundred  had  been  disottorested  by  king  Stephen 
before  the  grant  of  John  mentioned  above.  (Morant's  //if- 
tory  of  Essex.)  Epping  forest  is  much  resortefl  to  by  Lon- 
doners in  what  are  termed  *  gipsy  parties  ;*  and  on  the  llrst 
Friday  in  July  a  kind  of  fair  is  held  round  the  spot  once 
occupied  by  an  eniirmous  oak  called  Fairlop  oak.  The  fair 
retains  the  title  of  Fairlop  Fair.  On  Easter  Monday  there 
is  a  stag-hunt  much  patronized  by  the  inhabitants  of  Lon- 
don. The  kennel  for  the  hounds  and  the  budding  belong- 
ing to  the  bunt  were  rebuilt  several  years  ngo  at  an  expense 
of  mnny  thousand  pounds. 

Grays  Thurrock  js  in  the  hundred  of  Chafford ;  it  »  on 
the  bank  of  the  Thames,  24  miles  from  London,  through 
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Romforri,  Upminstur  and  Stiibrd.  This  littlo  towi%  con- 
siatfs  chieHy  of  one  irre$rular  street  on  a  creek  of  theThume^ 
accessible  to  boys  and  other  small  vessels}.  The  chureh, 
near  Ihe  north  end  of  the  town,  is  built  in  the  form  of  r 
cross,  with  a  tower  on  the  north  side. 

The  areii  of  the  pariah  is  1570  acres ;  the  number  of  in- 
hahileil  houses  by  the  census  of  1831  was  243,  the  popula- 
tion (ineludini*  that  of  the  liberty  of  Lee,  in  East  Tilbury 
pariiih,  Barstable  hundred),  1248.  The  population  had 
l^reatly  increased  before  the  census,  owing  to  the  number 
of  labourers  employed  in  brick-making.  The  market  is  on 
Thursday,  and  ia  chietly  for  the  sale  of  corn;  it  is  much 
frequented :  tbere  b  one  yearly  foir. 

The  living  is  a  vicarage  of  the  yearly  value  of  160/.,  with 
a  glfhehouse :  it  h  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Essex. 

There  were  in  1833  eig^ht  day-schi>oH  with  138  scholars, 
20  of  whom  <boys)  were  educated  from  the  proceeds  of  an 
endowment;  and  two  Sunday-scboola.  with  2U2  children. 

There  are  two  villages  near  this  town  which  also  bear  the 
name  of  Tliurrock:  Little  Tburrock,  to  the  ea*t  of  ihe  town 
(population  302),  and  West  Thurrock,  to  the  west  of  the 
town  (population  804).  The  chalk-quarne«  of  Purttcet  are 
in  the  parish  of  We^st  Thurrock.  In  Little  Thurrock  parish, 
and  in  Chadwen  parish,  which  adjoins  it,  are  some  remark- 
able caverns  or  holes  in  the  chalk,  to  which  tradition  has 
assigned  the  name  of  'Cunobelin's  gold-mines.'  It  has 
U(?iii\  conjectured  that  they  were  jjjranaries  of  the  antient 
Brit  on  a.  They  ax'e  also  calkd  *  Dane  holes,'  from  having 
been  u.*cd  by  tnoi^e  invaders  as  lurking-places  or  receptacles 
for  plundisr, 

Halsted  is  in  Hinckford  hundred,  on  the  north-east 
bank  of  tlie  river  Oilne,  and  on  the  road  from  London  by 
Bury  to  Norwich,  46 i  miles  from  London,  and  17i  from 
Clielmi^ford.  It  is  supposed  that  a  market  was  estahliTihed 
here  in  the  Saxon  limes:  a  hiH  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
town,  on  whii'h  for  several  centuries  it  was  held,  retains  the 
name  of  Chcping  hill. 

The  town  stands  on  llie  slope  of  a  gravelly  eminence^ 
rltiing  from  the  river»  and  consists  of  the  main  street  a/ong 
the  l^orwich  road,  and  some  other  streets.  The  churrh  ia 
near  ibe  centre  of  the  town-  Ilka  large  edifice,  cafioble 
of  accommodating^  1200  ix»rsons.  and  consisting  of  a  nave, 
chancel,  and  side-aisles,  chiefly  in  ihe  Perpendicular  Eng- 
lish style:  the  chancel  is  in  the  Decorated  style,  with  a 
good  window  of  five  lights,  and  others  of  two  lights.  There 
is  a  lower  at  the  west  end  surmounted  by  a  wooden  spire, 
the  third  that  has  been  erected  on  the  same  tower,  two 
previous*  ones  having  been  destroyed  by  lightning.  There 
are  places  of  worship  for  Independents,  Baptists,  and 
Quaker^i.     There  is  a  house  of  correction  at  Halsted. 

The  parish  comprehends  an  area  of  C2 30  acres  ;  and  had, 
m  1831,  "JB5  inhabitefl  houses,  and  4f»37  inhabitants:  about 
thrui-- eighths  of  the  population  waji  agricultural.  The  silk 
manufacture  is  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent:  the 
manufacture  of  baiie  and  other  light  wooUons  has  been 
discontinued.  There  is  a  market  on  Friday,  one  of  the 
principal  in  the  county  for  corn  and  occasionally  for  cattle 
and  other  live  stock.  Some  hops  are  grown  round  the 
town. 

The  living  is  a  vicarage,  of  the  yearly  value  of  390/.,  with 
a  glebe-bouse,  in  the  gift  of  the  bishop  of  London:  the 
minor  canons  of  St.  PiuiTs  are  the  impropriators.  There  was 
a  college  of  priests  at  Halsted  before  the  Reformation  ;  the 
foundation  was  for  etgbl,  but  it  is  doubtful  there  was  ever 
the  full  number.  The  revenue  at  the  dissolution  was  26/. 
5*.  Hd.  per  annum  gross,  or  23/.  16^.  6d.  clear. 

Tliere  were  in  Halsted,  accorrling  to  the  returns  mode 
to  parl'ament  for  1833.  ten  infant  or  dame  schools,  with  150 
scholars;  four  day-sichool*,  one  supported  by  vol untory  con- 
tributions, containing  40  children,  and  three  others  with 
100  children;  and  four  Sunday-schools,  with  695  scholars. 
There  h  a  grammar-school,  founded  by  Dame  Mary  Ramsey, 
for  40  poor  children  of  Halsted  and  Colne  Engaina  (a 
neighbouring  parish),  which  is  not  distinctly  mentionefl  in 
the  return. 

*  At  a  house  in  this  parish  is  a  Greek  inscription,  brought 
rri)rn  a  \illage  near  Smyrna,  where  it  was  erected  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  before  Christ,  to  tlu?  honour  of  Crato,  u 
musician,*     i BemdieM  r/ Enghwd  atid  fVales,  2  803,) 

Near  HaUted  are  the  remains  of  the  antient  manor- 
bo  u%e  of  Stansted  Hall. 

Manningtreo  is  in  the  hundred  of  Tendring,  on  the 
e^tuarv  of  the  Btotu-i  60  nutes  fh^m  London,  through 


Chelmsford  and  Colchester.  This  place  was  antiently 
known  by  the  name  of  Sciddinchou ;  the  origin  of  iU  pre- 
sent appellation,  tbrmerly  written  Many -Tree,  is  not  known. 
It  is  a  small  place,  irregularly  laid  out  The  church  or 
chapel,  built  out  of  the  ruins  of  a  more  antient  one,  which 
stood  on  a  site  not  far  removed  from  that  of  the  present 
building,  was  formerly  very  small,  but  has  been  lately  en- 
larged. There  are  meeting-houses  for  Independents, 
Quakers,  and  Methodists. 

The  parish,  or  rather  the  chapelry,  by  the  return  of  1831, 
comprelLended  only  30  acres,  and  had  241  inhabited  houie&, 
and  a  population  of  1237,  a  very  small  proportion  of  which 
was  ajrricultural.  Manningtree  appears  to  be  the  residence 
of  an  unusual  proportion  of  genteel  families.  A  consider- 
able trade  in  malt  is  carried  on ;  and  corn,  coal,  deal^  iron, 
and  li:4h  are  imported.    The  market  is  on  Thursday. 

The  living  is  a  perpetual  curacy,  united  with  the  rectory 
of  Miiitley  (of  which  parish  the  chapelry  of  Manningtree  is 
a  depentlency)  and  the  vicarage  of  Bradlield.  The  whole 
are  of  the  yearly  value  of  698/.,  with  a  glebe-house.  They 
are  in  the  archdeaconr)'  of  Colchester. 

The  chapelry  contained,  in  1S33.  one  national  school, 
containing  223  children ;  and  one  Sunday-school,  with  60 
children. 

Mistley  is  adjacent  to  Harwich,  Mistley  Hali  the  neat 
of  the  Rigby  family,  is  on  a  pleasant  eminence  in  the  midst 
of  gardens  and  plantations  elegantly  laid  out.  On  the  bank 
of  the  Stour  is  a  quay  with  warehouses,  at  which  consider- 
able tmde  in  corn,  malt,  and  coal  is  carried  on.  These  hiy 
long  to  the  proprietor  of  the  mansion, 

Ongar,  distinguished  as  Chipping  Ongar  from  another 
parish  of  the  same  name  (High  Ongar),  is  in  Ongar  hun- 
dred, near  the  right  or  west  bank  of  the  Roding,  and  the 
left  or  east  bank  of  the  Cripsey  brook.  Just  above  the  junc- 
tion of  these  two  streamis:  it  is  21  miles  from  London  by 
Woodford  bridge,  Chigwell,  and  Abridge;  or  24  miles  by 
Epping. 

A  castle  was  built  here  by  Richard  de  Lucy,  one  of  the 
principal  nobles  of  the  time  of  Henry  IL:  the  keep  stood 
on  the  summit  of  a  lofty  artificial  mound.  The  castle  having 
become  very  ruinous,  was,  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
pulled  down,  and  a  brick  house  was  buiU  by  the  then  owner 
of  the  place  on  the  site  of  the  keep.  This  house  was  de- 
moliihed  in  1744,  and  a  large  summer-house,  of  castellated 
arehHecturc,  built  in  its  room.  The  moat  which  surrounded 
the  keep,  and  other  earthworks  of  the  castle,  still  remain. 
The  sides  of  the  mound  are  planted  with  trees  and 
shrubs. 

The  town  chiefly  consists  of  one  long  and  wide  street,  ex- 
tending from  the  bridge  over  the  Cripsey  brook,  up  Uie 
slope  and  along  the  brow  of  a  hill  The  church,  which  is 
in  a  central  situation,  is  a  i^mall  neat  structure :  the  win- 
dows are  remarkably  small,  so  as  to  resemble  the  loo|>-holc$ 
of  a  castle.  The  church  contains  a  monument  of  Jane,  one 
of  the  daughters  of  Oliver  Cromwell.  Many  Roman  bricks 
have  been  worked  into  the  building,  and  the  foundations  of 
Roman  buildings  are  said  to  have  been  dug  up  in  the 
chm^hyard-  The  principal  road  from  Londinium  (London) 
to  Camulgdunum  (Colchester)  is  supposed  by  some  to  have 
passed  this  way,  though  others  make  it  pass  near  or  through 
komford  and  Chelmsford.  The  town  Is  within  Ihe  area  of 
an  antient  entrenchment,  which  may  still  be  tmced  on  its 
different  sides.  It  was  antiently  calle*!  Ongar  ad  Caslruni, 
perhaps  with  reference  to  this  entrenchment.  There  is  an 
Independent  meeting- bouse. 

The  area  of  tlie  paiish  is  480  acres :  the  number  of  inha- 
bited houses  in  1831  was  134,  and  the  population  798,  of 
which  a  small  proportion  is  agricultural.  The  market  is 
on  Saturday. 

The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Essex,  of 
the) early  value  of  127/.,  with  a  glebe-house. 

There  were  in  1833  nine  boarding  or  dayschoolih  with  140 
scholars;  and  two  Sunday-schools,  containing  95  childrvil* 
One  of  the  day-schools  is  endowed. 

High  Ongar,  which  is  on  tlie  other  side  of  the  Roding,  ts 
a  much  larger  parish  than  Chipping  Ongar,  and  had,  in 
IH3I,  a  population  of  1203,  chietly  ayrricultural. 

Iii>chford  is  in  Rocbford  hundred,"on  theBroomhill  river, 
which  is  navigable  to  within  about  a  mile  of  the  town,  40 
miles  from  London  through  Romford,  Brentwood,  and  Billo- 
ricay*  The  town  consists  principally  of  two  streets  running 
one  Into  the  other  in  Ihe  form  of  the  letter  T ;  the  houMJs 
are  ill  built :  the  market-hguse,  which  is  of  timber,  staitdd 
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BMr  !&•  tentre  of  the  town,  and  lias  on  it  the  date  1707: 
i  b  not  tijied  as  a  market-house  now.  There  axe  two 
I  over  the  river,  which  close  to  Ihe  town  is  an  incon- 
brook.  The  church,  which  is  a  little  removed 
I  Ihe  town,  i»  a  ^ood-sized  hiiilding,  consisting  of  nave, 
naL  and  itde  aisleci,  with  a  lofly  brick  tower  at  the  west 
mi,  Tb«qr«  is  an  Independent  mtn>ting-house.  At  the 
bvcr  end  of  the  town  are  a  row  of  brick  alnirihuuses  for  six 
poor  ppofiJc,  founded  and  endowed  by  Robert  Rich,  eari  of 
Wirwvek*  in  the  early  pari  of  the  seventeenlli  century. 

Ihf  pnrish  comprehends  an  area  of  1 240  acres :  it  had,  in 
I'  inhabited  houses,  and  a  population  of  }5'l(\^  of 

V  .V  than  a  third  was  agricultural.     The  chief  trade 

ift  ku  o-ca.    The  market  is  on  Thursday. 

*nie  Vimg  is  a  rectorVt  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Essex,  of 
the  nsirlf  Ymlue  of  570/.,  with  a  glebe-house, 

rtere  were  in  the  parish,  in  1833.  a  Lancasterian  school. 
Willi  70  boys;  a  national  school,  with  64  children  (rather 
man  od  Sonday);  sefcn  other  day-Bchools,  with  158 
sdiolif^;  and  one  Sunday-school,  with  HIO  children:  to  the 
Simday-scUool  a  lending-  library  is  attached. 

Romford  is  in  the  hberty  of  Havering  atte  Bower,  on 
the  Bourne  brook:  it  is  a  great  thoroughfare,  being  on 
the  hi'zh  road  ih>ra  London  to  Chelmsford.  Colchc:iter,  Ips- 
t  ,  Norwich,  Yarmouth,  and  other  large  towns  in 

E-  iiVolk.  and  Norfolk;    between    U   ami  12   miles 

Aqbi  Loikdon.  The  derivation  of  the  name  has  been  much 
fttpttted.  some  contending  that  it  is  derived  from  Roman 
f  ,r  -^  from  two  Saxon  words  signify ing  *  broad  ford,' 

I  .  or  some  spot  in  the  neighbourhood,  is  supposed 
lo  re  tne  sito  of  the  DuTolitum  of  the  Itinerary  of  Anto- 
atQus. 

The  town  consists  almost  entirely  of  one  long  wide  street, 
nv^r  th«  centre  of  which  is  the  market-house  and  town-hall, 
whteh  was  repaired  in  1768  at  the  expense  of  the  crown. 
Tim  booses  ore  tolerably  good,  and  tlie  street  is  paved  and 
ItShtcl  Ttip  rhapoK  situated  at  the  entrance  to  the  town 
tall  I-  I  the  left  hand,  is  a  tolerably  large  building. 

ervir  i  <rly  part  of  the  ftftccnth  centur>' :  it  is  dedi- 

citod  to  the  Virgin  Mary  and  St  Edward  the  Confessor, 
iiid  consists  of  a  chancel,  nave,  and  north  aisle,  with  a 
»[timjo  lower  at  the  west  end.  In  the  east  window  is  a 
ftjfurtj  fvf  Edward  the  Confessor  in  stained  gla^ss,  the  anns 
oftliijt  'I  another  coal  of  arms.    Tlie  Independents 

Imm  -^  ^  house  at  Collier's  Row,  a  hamlet  of  the 

piftiebiiLl  Lliapeiry  of  Romford,  about  two  miles  north-west 
Oif  lll#  town ;  a  house  for  the  pastor  and  a  small  endowment 
iTeogfin^cted  with  it.  There  is  also  a  Methodist  meeting. 
An  ahnsbmise  for  five  poor  men  was  ftmnded  and  well  en- 
do«ttd  bjr  Roeer  R4?ed  near  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
Thatm  were  formerly  cavalry  barracks  at  the  London  en- 
tfsnoe  to  the  town :  they  were  of  wood,  and  have  since  been 
ptdleddoim. 

Tbo  p^Mli  oomprenenos  an  area  of  3340  acres,  and  had, 
to  18S1,  TGC  inhabited  houses,  and  a  population  of  4294,  or 
«ych  le^  than  one-third  is  agricultural.  The  general 
■BU-kM  is  on  Wednesday :  there  is  a  market  on  Monday  fur 
«lfC4^  ftod  on  Tuesday  for  hogs.  In  spring  and  summer 
fTKii  ntnobers  of  suckling  calves  are  brought  to  market 
fram  Stiffolk  and  the  dairy  districts  of  Esfiex. 

This  parish,  with  those  of  Homchurch  and  Havering, 
1mm  iho  liberty  of  Havering  atte  Bower,  the  quarter  scissions 
Iff  wbi«ib  are  held  at  Romfurd.  Commissions  for  tr}ing 
filMis  ifitldii  this  hberty  may  be  obtained  by  a  small  pay- 
meat  l4>  tbo  crown,  but  no  commission  has  been  applied  for 
tar  mMMiy  jrears.  (Lysons*  Environs  qf  London.] 

Tbo  lunog  is  a  chapelry  originally  included  in  tlie  parish 

II  BoffkclitircK  the  limits  of  which  were  once  coextensive 
witli  tbooe  of  Havering  liberty,  but  separated  from  it  by  act 
tf  pftHinnient,  a.d.  1658.  The  living  is  of  the  annual  value 
^  §00/^  with  a  glebe-house,  in  the  patronage  uf  New 
Obllcs^  *^  Oxford :  it  is  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Essex. 
Tbm  wtre^  before  the  Reformation,  a  clianiry  and  a  small 
foild  "  tq  Romtbrd  chapel,  the  lands  of  which  were 
talia-'  ^  2d.  per  annum. 

l^^rt  n^tj-r,  it)  18^3,  in  the  parish,  on©  endowed  day- 
telKwl  with  121  scholars,  six  other  day-schools  with  172 
idNiiars.  and  txr-  ^      ^  \  schools  with  143  scholars* 

Wsldcn  or  S  Iden  i^  in  the  hundred  of  Ulllcs- 

JM«  ii^UkIi  oci..i  -.   . -c  north-western  extremity  of  the 
ft  it  is  near  the  Cam,  and  a  httle  to  the  right  of  the 
London  lo  Newmarket  and  Norwich,  42  miles 
It  was  conjectured  by  Doctor  Stukclyi  hut 
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without  Rufilcient  authority,  that  this  was  a  1 
Its  name  is  derived  from  two  Saxon  words,  Wcralh,  a  wood, 
and  feen,  a  valley:  its  epithet  *  Saflron*  is  derived  from  the 
great  quantity  of  that  plant  formerly  cultivated  in  the 
neighbourhood :  this  cultivation  has  been  long  abandoned. 
At  the  period  of  the  Domesday  suney  the  lordship  of 
Walden  was  possessed  by  a  Norman,  Geoffrey  dc  Magna- 
ville,  one  of  the  companions  of  the  Conoueror.  This  noble- 
man erected  at  Walden  a  castle,  which,  judging  from  the 
remains  of  it,  must  have  been  of  great  strength.  Tlie 
remains  occupy  the  highest  part  of  the  town,  and  consist  of 
some  parts  of  the  walk  and  towers,  built  with  tiint  bound 
together  by  a  very  hard  cement.  Geoffrey,  the  grandson  of 
the  founder  of  the  castle,  having  deserted  the  party  of 
Stephen  for  that  of  the  Empress  Maud,  obtamed  of  bur 
permission  to  remove  the  marker  from  the  neighbouring 
town  of  Newport  (now  a  village)  to  Walden.  Having  been 
however  seized  by  Slephen,  he  could  only  obtain  bis  free- 
dom by  the  deli\*ory  of  his  casfles,  Walden  being  one  of 
them,  to  the  king.  The  same  nobleman  founded  here  in 
1136  a  Benedi(!tine  priory,  which  was  some  years  later 
raised  to  the  rank  of  an  abbey :  this  abbey  obtainetl  several 
valuable  bunefaciions,  and  had,  at  the  lime  of  thedissolu- 
I ion.  a  yearly  revenue  of  40 6i.  16*.  1 1 <i.  gross,  or  3 7 2/.  18s.  Id. 
clear-  The  site  was  granted  to  Sir  Thomas  Audley,  lord 
chancellor,  and  the  title  of  Lord  Audley  of  Walden  was 
conferred  upon  him.  On  the  site  and  grountls  of  the  mo- 
nasterVi  enlarged  by  a  subsequent  adilitiou  of  200  acres, 
stand  the  present  mansion  and  park  of  Audley  End. 

The  town  is  irregularly  laid  out,  and  the  houses  arc  many 
of  them  of  considerable  antiquity.  The  church  is  'a  large 
and  very  elegant  specimen  of  the  late  Perpendicular  slyle. 
It  has  a  nave  and  aisles,  large  south  porch,  and  chancel 
and  aisles.  The  clerestory  windows  of  the  nave  m"c  very 
large  and  of  six  lights ;  those  of  the  chancel,  which  biis  a 
lower  roof,  are  much  smaller,  and  two  in  each  arch.  The 
eastern  end  of  the  nave  is  finished  by  two  octagonnl  turrets 
with  crocketted  ogee  heads.  The  windows  of  the  aisles  are 
very  large,  filling  up  the  spaces  close  to  the  buttresses,  and 
they  are  mostly  squarediesidetl.  The  tower  has  bold  but- 
tresses, crowned  with  octagonal  turrets,  and  very  long  phi  in 
pinnacles.  These  ninnacles  and  the  s|nre,  which  is  of  wooil 
covered  with  leaa»  appear  to  be  of  later  date  than  the 
church.  The  interior  of  lliis  churcli  is  very  fine,  the  piers 
being  remarkably  light  and  elegant.*  Rickman's  Esmt/  on 
Gothc  Architecture.  Since  the  above  extracted  account 
was  written  the  wooden  spire  has  been  replared  by  one  of 
stone  more  in  character  with  the  rest  of  the  building,  Tlicre 
are  two  places  of  worship  for  Calvinistic  or  Particular  ]3:qi- 
tists,  and  one  for  Arminian  or  General  Baptists,  and  one 
each  for  Independents,  Quakers,  and  Wesley  an  Methodists. 
The  town-ball  is  a  neat  building  in  the  market-place,  which 
is  spacious.  There  arc  a  cattle-market  and  a  handsome 
range  of  almshouses  lately  built  in  the  place  of  a  former 
range  founded  and  endowed  bv'  Edward  VL  for  16  decayed 
housekeepers  of  each  sex.  There  is  also  a  neat  building 
lately  erected  near  the  ruins  of  the  castle  for  a  museum, 
and  for  the  meetings  of  a  literarj'  society  established  in  the 
town.  Audley  House,  or  as  it  is  usually  termed,  Audley 
End,  the  seat  of  Lord  Braybrooke,  is  a  noble  mansion 
erected  by  the  Earl  of  Suffolk,  who  in  the  time  of  James 
I.*  had  inherited  the  estate  of  th«  Lcird  Chancellor  Audley. 
The  grounds  are  beautiful,  and  the  Cam»  which  flows  through 
tliem,  though  here  an  inoonsidenible  stream,  expands  so  us 
to  form  a  considerable  sheet  of  water  in  front  of  the  house. 
The  mansion,  originally  more  extensive  than  at  present,  is 
still  one  of  the  finest  in  the  county ;  it  is  said  to  have  ctwt  at 
its  erection  19U,000/.  The  house  contains  some  interesting 
portraits  and  other  pictures.  On  a  green  near  the  town  is 
a  singular  remain  of  antiquity'  called  tlie  Maze,  It  consists 
of  a  series  of  concentric  circles  with  four  outworks  cut  in 
the  chalki  which  here  rises  to  the  sui'face.  Its  origin  and 
use  ore  unknown:  Dr.  Stukcly  conjectures  that  it  was  a 
British  cursus  or  place  of  exercise  for  the  soldiery.  A  nhort 
distance  from  the  town  are  the  remains  of  an  ant  lent  en- 
campment of  an  oblong  form  called  Pell  Ditches  or  Repel 
Ditches.  Tlie  south  bank  is  730  feet  long,  20  high,  and 
:id  broad  at  the  base,  and  6  or  6  wide  at  the  top :  the  west 
bank  is  5S8  feet  long :  both  banks  and  ditches  are  ex- 
Iremely  bold  and  well  preserved. 

The  parish  of  Saffron  Walden  contains  738u  acres,  and 
had  in  1831  941  inhabited  houses  and  a  population  cf 
4762«  of  which  about  ono-fourlh  was  agncultural :  then)  are 
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many  pjenteel  families  in  tlic  town.  The  chief  Irade  is  in 
barley  and  malt :  the  market  is  t>ii  Saturday.  Waldon  is  a 
municipal  itioiigh  not  a  parliamentary  borough.  By  the 
Municipal  Reform  Act  the  corporation  c^maists  of  a  mayoc, 
fovir  akieniien,  and  twelve  councillors.  The  borough  ia  co- 
extensive with  the  paribh. 

The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  arclideaconry  of  Colchester, 
of  the  annual  value  of  237/^  with  a  glebe- house.  Lord 
Bravbrooke  is  patron  and  impropriator, 

"There  were  in  Walden  in  1833  one  infant  school  with 
70  children:  two  national  schoob,  containing  124  hoys  and 
106  girls  (with  the  addition  of  10  boys  on  Sundays);  a 
school  for  25  boys  and  as  many  girls,  chielly  supported  by 
Lord  Braybrooke  ;  and  six  other  day-schools  with  212  chil- 
dren ;  and  two  Sunday-?ichools  with  28U  children. 

Wallhain  Abbey,  or  HolyCnJss,  is  in  the  halMiundred  of 
Waltlmm»  12 J  miles  from  Ljndtm,  a  litile  to  the  right  of 
the  road  to  Ware,  Royston,  and  Huntingdon.  It  is  on  the 
river  Lea  (which  is  here  separated  into  seveml  channclij, 
some  of  which  How  through  the  town)  near  the  junction  of 
the  (^bbin  brook,  wbich  tlows  a  short  distance  from  tbe 
town  on  the  east  and  south. 

The  first  notice  of  Waltham  occurs  in  the  reign  of 
Canute,  whose .standanl- bearer,  Tovi»  founded  here  a  reli- 
gious house  wit!i  two  priests,  probably  secular  canons  of  St. 
Augustine,  The  placo  flerived  sanctity  and  name  (Holy 
Cross)  from  a  cross  with  the  figure  of  Christ  upon  it  found 
at  Montacuto  and  transferred  here,  to  which  miraculous 
powers  were  ascribed.  Harold,  afterwards  king  of  England, 
enlarged  the  foundation  of  Tovi,  a.d.  IWG2.  furnished  it  with 
ample  endowments,  increased  the  number  of  canons  to  12, 
one  of  whom  had  the  rank  of  dean,  rebuilt  the  church,  and 
established  such  a  school  of  learning  as  the  state  of  the 
age  admitted.  "When  the  unfortunate  Harold  tell  in  the 
halite  of  Hastings,  a.d.  1066,  his  body,  which  had  been 
given  up  to  his  mother,  was  brought  to  Waliham  for  inter- 
ment and  his  tomb  erected.  William  the  Conqueror  tTeatcd 
the  religious  of  AValtham  harshly,,  and  deprived  them  of 
their  moveable  valuables,  but  Icfl  their  lands  untouched  or 
nearly  so.  In  the  reign  of  Hemy  XL  (a.d.  1177)  regular 
canons  were  substitutetl  for  seculars,  the  number  en!argi;d 
to  16,  the  endowments  of  tho  estabh'shmcnt  augmenterl, 
and  the  dignity  of  abbot  conferred  upon  the  head  of  it. 
Subsequent  monarcbs  favoured  the  establishment :  Henry 
HL  frequently  resided  in  the  abbey,  and  granted  to  the  in- 
habitants ot  the  village  the  privilege  of  a  market  and  a 
fair.  Sotne  accounts  make  the  market  more  anticnt  In  the 
reigii  of  this  king,  A.D.  1242,  the  conventual  church  was 
again  solemnly  dedicated,  the  king  and  several  of  his  nobles 
beinp;  present.  The  yearly  revenues  of  the  abbey  at  the 
diasohition  were  1079/.  12.s.  Id.  gross,  ox  900/.  As.  3rf.  clear. 

Tlie  town  consists  principally  of  one  main  street,  running 
nearly  east  and  west.  The  churchy  formerly  part  of  the 
conventual  church,  is  on  the  north  sule  of  the  main  street, 
near  the  centre  of  the  town.  As  the  conventual  church  it 
was  very  extensive,  consisting  of  nave,  transept,  choir,  and 
chapels.  At  the  intersection  of  the  transept,  which  may 
still  t>e  tracetl,  rose  tho  great  tower,  which  contained^  a  rinc; 
of  dve  bells.  Part  of  this  tower  having  fallen  in,  the  re- 
mBvndcr  was  blown  up  by  undcrminers,  and  the  whole  choir, 
tower,  transept,  and  cast  chapel  demolished,  Tlic  nave 
and  some  adjacent  chapels  alone  remained:  the  nave,  with 
its  &ido'ai.sle^  forms  the  body  of  the  present  church.  The 
extent  of  the  original  fabric  may  be  estimated  by  the  fact, 
that  Harold's  tomb,  which  was  in  the  choir  or  in  a  chapel 
beyond  it,  stood  about  120  feet  eastwanl  from  the  termina- 
tion of  the  present  huilding.  The  church  is  about  91*  feet 
in  length,  and  m  breadth,  including  the  side-aisles,  48  feet : 
it  is  in  the  Norman  style,  with  round  massive  piers  (some 
of  which  have  indents  of  wave  and  zig-zag  lines),  dividing 
the  nave  from  the  sideaislefl;  ttemicireular  arches,  and  zig- 
jtag  enrichments.  The  great  arch  of  the  cross,  now  walleil 
up,  is  a  very  fine  one.  Above  the  arches  dividing  the  nave 
from  the  siac-aisles  are  two  other  ranges  or  tiers  of  arches  : 
those  of  the  second  tier  correspond  in  width  to  those  of  the 
lower,  but  are  not  of  equal  height ;  the  arches  of  the  third 
tier  are  three  to  each  arch  of  the  lower  tiers,  with  a  window 
pierce<l  in  the  middle  arch  of  the  three.  The  roof  is  mo- 
dern, and  little  ornamented.  The  side-aisles  are  aurmouuted 
with  galleries,  erected  about  half  a  century  ago.  At  the 
west  end  of  the  church  is  a  heavy  square  cmbuttled  stone 
tower,  86  feel  high,  hearing  the  date  15^58.  From  the  s^outh 
Side  of  the  church  projects  the  Lady  Chapel*  now  used  as  si 


vestry  and  school -room,  under  which  is  a  fine  crypt  An- 
other little  chapel,  at  the  south-east  end  of  the  church,  tc 
now  a  repository  for  rubbUih.  These  chapels  have  ^me 
beautiful  and  wellexecuted  portions  in  the  Decorated  Eng- 
lish style.  There  are  in  the  church  various  inserted  win- 
dows of  diflbrent  dates.  The  font  is  apparently  very  an* 
tient,  and  there  is  a  fine  wooden  screen.  The  buildmg  has 
been  much  injured  and  its  beauty  deformed  by  dilapida* 
tion  and  alterations,  but  it  is  still  well  worthy  of  attention. 

Exclusive  of  the  nave  of  the  abbey  church,  tlie  remains 
of  the  abbey  ore  but  few.  They  consist  of  an  entrance- 
jjatcway,  and  bridge  across  an  arm  of  the  Lea,  which  bounds 
the  enclosure  of  the  abbey  on  the  west  side ;  fcome  walls, 
and  a  few  vaulted  arches  in  a  garden  belonging  to  the  abbey 
farm.  The  refectory  is  reported  to  have  stood  eastward  of 
the  church ;  and  what  is  now  the  abbey  farm  is  said  to  havt 
l>een  aniiently  the  stables.  The  gateway  is  in  a  much 
later  style  of  architecture  than  the  church.  .  In  the  gardens 
formerly  belonging  to  the  abbey,  now  occupied  as  a  nursery- 
ground,  is  a  tulip  tree,  reported  to  be  the  largest  in  £ng* 
land.  There  are  at  Waltham  Abbey  meeting-housea  rar 
Baptists  and  We  si  cyan  Methodists. 

The  parish  of  Waltham  Abbey  is  extensive,  comprehend* 
ing  ll,S7l>  acres:  it  had,  in  1831,  760  inhabited  houses, and 
a  population  of  4l(J4;  hut  of  these  344  houses  and  1902 
inhabitants  were  in  the  three  hamlcis  of  Holyfield,  Seward- 
stone,  and  Upaliire;  leaving  fJjr  that  part  of  the  parieb 
which  contains  the  town  416  housvos  and  2202  inhabitants: 
only  a  small  proportion  of  the  population  of  the  town  divi- 
»«ion  is  agricultural;  but  the  greater  part  of  the  population 
of  the  hamlets  is  so.  The  powder-mills  belonging  to  go* 
vernment  employ  many  hands :  many  are  engaged  in  Ujg 
printing  of  silk  handkerchiefs,  and  some  in  the  manufac- 
[  turc  of  oins:  some  also,  though  not  in  the  town  division,  ar« 
[  engaged  tn  throwing  and  spmning  silk.  The  market  is  on 
Tuesday. 

The  living  is  a  donative  curtiey,  in  the  peculiar  jurisdio 
tioa  of  the  bishop  of  London:  it  is  of  the  annual  value  of 
237/,     There  is  an  almshouse  for  eight  poor  widows. 

There  were  in  the  year  1833  one  infant  school,  with  135 
children  :  three  day-schools,  vix.,  one  endowed  for  20  boys 
and  20  girls,  one  national  school  for  GO  girl*,  and  a  school 
with  24  boys  at  High  Beach^  besides  many  small  private 
day-schools;  one  evening-school,  supported  by  voluntary 
contributions,  with  42  boys ;  and  four  Sunday-schools,  with 
310  children. 

Witham  is  in  the  hundred  of  Wltham,  and  on  the  high 
road  from  London  to  Norwich  by  Ipswich,  38  miles  from 
London.  It  is  on  Pod's  Brook,  just  above  the  junction  of 
that  stream  with  the  Black  water. 

This  town  is  generally  reputed  to  have  been  built  by 
Edward  the  Elder,  but  it  is  questionable  if  that  prince  did 
more  than  restore  a  place  that  bears  marks  of  having  been 
a  Roman  station.  On  Cheping  Hill  or  Chipping  Htll  are 
tho  remains  of  a  circular  camp,  with  a  double  vallum,  A 
quantity  of  Roman  bricks  are  worked  up  in  the  tower  and 
body  of  the  church,  and  one  or  two  Roman  coins  were  dis- 
covered in  levelling  the  fortifications  of  the  above-mentioned 
camp.  From  these  indications  it  has  been  supposed  that 
Witham  was  the  Canonium  of  Antoninus,  which  is  placed 
by  others  near  Kelveclon. 

The  town  consists  of  two  portions:  the  larger  portion 
consists  of  one  main  street  along  the  high  road  and  a  short 
street  or  two  branching  frnm  it :  the  other  portion,  in  which 
is  the  church,  is  situated  half  a  mile  to  the  north  of  the  prin- 
cipal part,  on  Cheping  Hill  mentioned  above.  There  is  no 
kind  of  manufacture  carried  on ;  but  the  trade  of  the  place 
arises  from  the  wants  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  its  situa- 
tion on  a  great  public  ihoronghfare.  Several  genteel 
families  reside  in  the  town  ;  and  a  mineral  sprinji,  Witham 
Spa,  attracted  some  years  since,  and  perhaps  stdl  attracts, 
visiters  in  tho  summer.  The  church  is  a  tolerably  large 
building,  containing  some  antient  monuments.  There  aiu 
places  olf  worship  ^^r  Independents,  Baptists^  Quaker*,  and 
Catholics ;  and  several  almshousijs,  but  none  very  extensi^-e 
or  richly  endowed. 

The  parish  comprehends  an  area  of  3280  acres ;  and  had, 
in  1831,  552  inhabited  house:*,  and  a  p)pulation  of  2735,  of 
which  less  than  a  filth  was  agriculluroL  The  market  is  on 
Tuesday, 

The  living  is  a  vicarage,  in  tho  archdeaconry  of  (Colchester, 
of  the  yearly  \-alue  of  473A,  with  a  glebe-house,  in  the  gift 
of  the  bishop  of  London, 
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There  wtere,  mi  1833,  fifteen  dny-schoab  with  3fil  chil- 

^ j;  two  board ing-schooU  with  -Jl)  girls ;  atifl  one  Sunday- 

pfiiMl  with  200  cnjUlren»  and  &  lending  library  all  at' hud. 
Of  ihie  day-schools,  one  (for  100  hoya  and  50  girls)  is  parlly 
by  an  endowment;  anotJicr  (for  TO  girls)  partly 
iitary  contributions, 

kbuurii  hall,  not  far  from  With  a  in,  is  an  anticnt 
iBaflOr*huii»cv  different  parU^  of  which  have  been  erected  al 
ntf  d'^'^  "*  rericKla.  A  tower  gateway  of  rur  ions  archi- 
tmtm^  -^ed  to  bo  as  old  as  the  time  of  Stephen. 

B«^i  .  .vo  mai-ket-town»,  tliere  are  several  villages 

win  Ii  I-  .'t  ^iirrcr:*>nt  import^ure  to  eall  for  notice,  Tbe 
ft*  1 1  I  • . ,  I  g  w  V  r  1'  I  >  1 1  u  1  e  riy  market  - 1  o  wns,  and  mm  e  of  the  in 
tt^  t^fma  their  place  a»  market-towns  in  many  of  our 
amtmoo  map*:— Gr«at  BardGeldt  Brentwutxl,  Dedham, 
Btriov,  Hatfield,  Homdon,  Ingatestoue,  Leigh,  Thaxted, 
iind  ftayleigb. 

Grvat  fituil^eld  is  in  the  half  hundred  of  FroshwcU  or 
Frtebirrl].  on  tJie  south  bank  of  the  Pant  or  Bhxtkwater. 
ffm  whirh  it  has  a  strong  brick^  bridge.  In  the  south  aisle 
if  Uie  rhurrh  are  some  roats  of  mail,  &c.,  s^aid  tu  have  bc- 
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■^  I^iiralfty  family.  The  population,  in  18,31, 
[  half  of  them  agricultural  Tlie  market 
I  sen  up, 

on  the  road  to  Chelmsford  and  Colchester, 

Iv^ndon  and  11   from  Chelmsford-     Some 

Mvobeen  found  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Qunty  were  fonneily  held  here.    Tlie 

^ts  chieily  of  one  main  street  along  the  high  road, 

'ar  and  mean  houses:  from  its  situation  on  a 

tre,  it  has  many  public-houses  and  inns. 

mains  of  the  uld  prison  and  town-hull,  the 

'\  are  hound  to  put  them  in  repair  if  ever 

Id  be  held  in  ihe  place  again.    Tliere  is  an 

1  the  town  (for  Brentwood  is  only  a  chapelry 

South  Wejildt  and  the  living  a  perpetual 

-'4/.  a  year*  with  a  glebe  house»  in  the  areh- 

L"\),  fouuded  about  the  yeai   1227,  by  the 

tiai*ler)'  of  St.  Osyth>  for  the  tenani*.  of  a 

l;  to  that  mona^lery  :  this  chattel  is  a  ifmitll 

dted  to  St.  Thome's  a  Beckct,  of  whuni  it 

rude  image  carved  in  wood.     There  is  an  en- 

mjI  :  races  ore  hebl  in  the  neighbourhood ;  and  at 

iu»t  far  off,  are  cavalr)'  barracks.     The  area  of  the 

K  730  acres:    tbe  pnpubtion,  in  Ib^il,  was  in4'2. 

h»s  not  been  discontinued  many  years.    There 

uly   iair»,  al  which  a  gR*at  number  of  cattle 

>old;    it  is  one  of  the  fairs   frum  which  the 

'  thu  hundreds*  obtain  their  live  stock. 

;.  Lc\den  hundred,  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
oti  the  right  hand  of  the  road  to  Ipswich 
p.  aEH»ut  ^8  mdes  from  London.     In  the  reign 
IL  ihis  place  was  lumous  as  ouc  of  the  seat^i  of 
;   tinde.     It  lit  situated  in  a  picturesque  valley, 
lace,  consisting  chictly  of  one  street.    Tlia 
^CT  building  in  the  Perpendicular  style  of 
ture;  it  has  a  fine  tower  at  the  weal  end 
iiirrcts  crowned  with  rich  pinnacles.    There 
'jSLf  the  Siour.    The  population  of  the  paiish, 
-    17  7()»  about  half  agricultural:   many  genteel 
m  the  place.    There  is  an  endowed  free 
;  fur  40  btiy»;  and  an  English  school,  partly 
lUi  niore  than  CO  scholars;  and  a  number  of 
>qU*    The  living  is  a  vicara^*o  worth  170/.  per 
■'  n   [r'rlie-house:  the  rectorial  tithes  form  the 
liircship   connected  with  the  church. 
.  ».    ii..ikiU,  author  of  a  welbknowu  commentary 
"Nt^w  Testament,  was  lecturer  here. 
w  t»  in  tile  half  hundred  cf  Harlow,  just  beside 
tW"ru«4  by  Newmarket  to  Norwich,  raihcr  more  thnn  23 
Hi*  frofa  town.    The  village  't&  about  a  mile  from  the 
Stitfl.     1 1  was  formerly  the  seat  of  a  large  woollen 
ofef^trrr  rtiA  of  a  considerable  trade.    The  church  is  in 
avfcit  n,  and  is  of  tolerable  siie :  it  was  originally 

is  the"  i  rro«s  with  a  central  tower  rising  from  the 

:^  .  £j!  the  trunhepts:  tliis  church  was  much  injured 

'  l/U.  and  upon  its   restoration  a  cu]K)la  was 

itif/^tiuKd  for  the  tower;  the  church  is  adorned  with  much 
pMBtod  IslftBH^     There  is  a  place  of  worship  f  >r  Baptists, 

^ 1  -'-rshouses,  and  a  charity  school. 

w  Bury,  a  mile  north  of  the  village,  is  a  large 
.  .  .,..p<il,  Uj»ed  as  a  barn  or  farm-otfiee.  It  ha«  a  fine 
P,  C,  Ko.  59a. 


^rnicitculur  henf^cd  door,  the  shaHs  of  which  haTO  smaL* 
capitals  like  tho^e  of  Ihe  Galilee  at  Durham,  There  are 
some  nrntill  windows  wilh  round  heads  and  others  with 
poinlcd  ht'ads. 

The  t'^yri^h  of  Harlow  contain<i  4490  acres,  and  had  ill 
1831  a  populaibn  of  2101,  above  half  agricultmaL  Tliere 
are  three  consider jible  foii*s  in  the  year  for  hordes  and 
cattle;  the  seirud,  held  im  Harlowbuih  Common,  two  or 
three  miles  SDUth  of  the  village,  is  the  most  fi-cqutMited: 
horsoH  for  all  ptnposes,  black  catlly  and  other  live  stock, 
and  Wool,  are  brought  for  Sale,  and  the  fair  attractb  a  con- 
course of  p*!Op!e  for  lift  ecu  or  twenty  milei*  round,  and  even 
from  the  meiro|)olis.  The  living  is  a  vicarage,  of  the  yearly 
value  of  383/.,  with  a  glebe-house,  in  the  archdeaeomy  of 
Ivondon. 

A  large  sum  o.*  money  (8000/.),  bcqucatiied  by  Mr  Geo. 
Fawbcrt,  has  been  vested  in  trustees  for  ihe  establiivhuient 
of  a  day  school  and  library  al  Harlow,  and  tor  apprenticing 
or  otherwise  advancing  in  the  world  those  educated  at  iha 
school. 

Hal  field  is  in  the  half  hundred  of  Harlow,  on  the  road 
from  London  by  Harlow  to  Dun  mow,  30  miles  from  town: 
it  Is  on  the  Pincey  brook,  whirh  tlows  into  the  Stort.  Thit 
]>lace  was  formerly  paj t  of  the  royal  demesne,  from  which 
circumstance  it  obtained  one  of  its  distinguishing  epithets^ 
Hatfield  Regis:  its  other  designation  of  Hatfield  Broad 
Oak  it  obtained  fVom  a  large  oak  sup]Poaed  to  have  flourished 
here  in  the  Saxon  times.  A  portion  of  this  tree  (if  we  may 
trust  the  accuracy  of  Mr.  Arthur  Young's  statement)  was 
yet  remaining  in  Hatfield  Forc^U  a  mile  or  two  north  of 
the  town,  when  that  gentleman  published  his  agricultural 
suney  of  Essex,  in  winch  an  engraving  of  this  venerable 
tree  is  given.  Aubrey  tie  Vere  ibimded,  a.o.  1 135,  a  Ben& 
dietine  priory  at  Hat  Geld,  supposetl  to  have  been  at  first  a 
cell  of  the  abbey  of  Si.  Mcliinius  Redonensis,  al  Rennes 
or  Redo?),  in  Bretngne,  but  subt^equently  rendered  indepen- 
dent. The  posse^aioUii  of  thi^  prioi^  at  the  suppi-essiun 
were  estimated  at  the  yearly  vtilutj  of  I A  7/.  3*.  2d.  gross,  or 
122A  13.V.  2il  clonr.  The  pansli,  which  is  very  large,  had 
in  1S31  a  population  i>f  1825,  chietly  agricultural.  The 
church  ha<i  a  western  lower  and  a  laigo  porch  in  the  Per 
pendicular  ttvle.aud  olhcr  parts  are  of  a  character  heloUen 
ing  a  more  antienl  date,  The  Methodists  have  a  place  of 
worship.  The  living  is  a  vicarage,  worth  210/,  a  year,  with 
a  glebehouso,  in  Iho  archdeaconry  of  Middlesex.. 

Homdon,  distinguisht.^!  from  two  other  parishes  of  tbt 
same  ntime  by  the  epithet  *  on  the  hill,'  is  in  Barstablo 
hnndretl,  and  is  situated,  as  its  name  imports,  on  an  emi« 
nence,  from  whence  there  is  a  fine  view.  The  rhurch  is  in 
the  middle  of  the  town  ;  it  hfis  a  stone  lower,  embariled 
Tlie  parish  had  in  1831  a  population  of  51 1,  chiefly  agri 
cultural  The  market,  when  Morant  published  his  history 
of  Essex  (1768),  was  very  small;  it  has  been  since  given 
III).  There  is  one  fan  in  the  year,  chiefly  for  wo  oh  It  is 
274  mdes  from  London  through  Brentwood^ 

Ingatestono  is  in  the  hundred  of  Chelmsford,  and  on  the 
road  from  London  to  Chelmsford,  23  miles  from  Loudon,  It 
is  supposed  to  have  derived  its  name  from  a  Roman  railliary 
stone,  and  from  the  Saxon  word  Ing,  a  meadow ;  thus,  Ing- 
atte-€tone.  The  village,  which  extends  into  the  adjoining 
parish  of  Frycrning,  consists  of  a  long  street  along  the  high 
road,  and  a  smaller  street  running  out  of  thi.s  to  the  south- 
east. From  its  situation  on  so  great  a  thoroughfare  it 
abounds  with  inns.  It  had  formerly  a  large  cattle  market, 
but  this  is  now  discontinued:  there  is  a  large  cattle  fair. 
The  church  is  in  live  middle  of  the  town,  and  contains 
several  monuraents  of  the  Petre  family.  There  is  an  alms- 
house and  an  Independent  meeting-house.  Ingaleston© 
Hall,  a  little  way  south  of  the  town,  was  once  the  seat  of 
the  Petre  family:  it  iij  a  very  antient  and  irregular  pile. 
The  grounds  are  well  stored  with  ftsh-pontbi,  and  the  whole 
was  furmerly  surrounded  by  a  imrk,  tlie  population  of  t  ho 
parish,  which  is  small,  was  in  1831  789,  rhieHy  agricul- 
tural ;  to  these  we  may  add  ]^rhaps  300  for  that  part  of  tha 
village  which  is  in  Fryerning  parish.  It  may  be  observed 
that  the  syllable  Ing  (or  Ging,  which  appears  to  be  a  variety 
of  it),  which  enters  into  the  name  Ingatestonc,  i.**  found  in 
the  names  of  several  other  parishes  or  manors  in  this 
neighbourhood,  ^  Fryern-ing,  Margarett-ing,  Mounlneya- 
ing,  Ginges-joiberd  (commonly  called  BuUsbury),  In  grave 
or  Gingralph,  and  Tre^tl-ing  or  Tbru«tl-ing;  to  which  Wf 
may  add  Bark  ing. 
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Raleigh  or  lUnrleigh  is  in  Rochford  hundred,  34  miles 
from  London.  It  was,  at  the  time  of  the  Domesday  sur- 
vey, one  of  the  numerous  lordships  of  Suene,  who,  having 
joined  the  Conqueror  at  an  early  period,  was  allowed  to  re- 
tain his  possessions.  He  huilt  a  castle  here,  of  which  some 
earthworks  yet  remain,  consisting  of  a  mound  with  an  oval 
base,  surrounded  by  a  double  ditch  and  embankments.  The 
village  stands  on  an  eminenpe,  and  has,  at  the  upper  end, 
the  cnurch,  an  edifice  principally  in  the  Perpendicular  style, 
with  some  portions  of  an  earlier  date :  the  tower  has  a  short 
spire  and.  a  staircase  turret  battlemented.  The  Baptists 
have  a  place  of  worship  here.  WhenMorant  wrote,  a  weekly 
market  was  held  at  Rayleigh :  it  is  now  given  up.  There 
is  a  cattle  fair.  The  population  of  the  parish  in  1831  was 
1339,  chiefly  agricultural.  The  living  is  a  rectory  of  the 
yearly  value  of  774/.,  with  a  glebe-house,  in  the  archdeaconry 
of  Essex. 

Thaxted  is  in  the  hundred  of  Dunmow,  44  miles  from 
London  by  Harlow,  Hatfield  Broad  Oak,  and  Dunmow. 
This  is  a  very  antient  place,  and  probably  existed  in  the 
time  of  the  Saxons.  It  was  incorporated  by  charter  of 
Philip  and  Mary,  and  its  government  vested  in  a  mayor, 
bailiffs,  and  chief  burgesses ;  but  the  corporation  became 
extinct  in  the  time  of  James  II.,  the  corporate  officers 
having  retired  from  their  offices  on  being  served  with  a  Quo 
Warranto,  The  town  is  irregularly  laid  out;  its  chief 
ornament  is  the  church,  which  is  in  the  centre  of  the  town, 
and  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  county.  It  is  mostly  in  the 
Perpendicular  English  style,  and  consists  of  a  nave  and 
chancel  with  side  aisles,  transept,  and  tower  at  the  west 
end.  The  nave  is  not  so  wide  as  cither  of  the  side  aisles, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  eight  clustered  pillars  on  each 
side  with  pointed  arches.  The  windows  arc  mostly  large, 
and  many  of  them  are  ornamented  with  tracery  and  painted 
glass,  but  the  latter  is  much  broken  and  otherwise  defaced. 
The  north  and  south  porches  arc  richly  ornamented  with 
sculpture.  The  tower  is  sustained  by  buttresses,  and  is  em- 
battled, and  terminated  with  a  very  rich  crockettcd  spire, 
supported  by  flying  buttresses.  Most  of  the  buttresses  of 
the  aisles  have  fine  pinnacles,  and  are  enriched  with  pan- 
neling.  The  height  of  the  tower  and  spire  is  1 83  feet, 
which  is  also  the  length  of  the  church :  the  breadth  of  the 
church  is  87  feet.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  built  in  the 
fourteenth  century.  There  are  at  Thaxted  meeting-houses  for 
Quakers,  Independents,  and  Baptists.  There  is  a  free  gram- 
mar-school, which  contained,  in  1 833,  30  boys  on  the  found- 
ation and  30  others  whose  education  was  paid  for  by  their 
parents.  Upon  the  same  foundation  20  girls  were  educated 
at  another  school. 

The  population  of  Thaxted  parish  (which  comprehends 
5890  acres)  was,  in  1831,  2293,  more  than  half  agricultural. 
TTie  living  is  a  vicarage,  in  the  archdeaconry-  of  Middlesex, 
of  the  yearly  value  of  450/.,  with  a  glebe-house.  The  mar- 
ket, which  had  been  long  disused,  was  revived  about  the 
close  of  the  last  century,  but  was  not  much  attended,  and 
has  since  been  again  discontinued.  There  are  two  fairs  in 
the  year.  There  are  several  almshouses  in  the  ))lace,  and 
the  benefactions  to  the  poor  have  been  very  considerable. 
Near  Thaxted  is  the  antient  hall,  Horeham-hall,  the  seat  of 
Sir  William  Smith :  it  is  a  castellated  gothic  mansion  partly 
covered  with  ivy. 

Beside  the  above,  which  have  been  market  towns,  there 
are  several  other  villages  which,  from  their  importance,  call 
for  notice. 

Ashdon,  the  parish  of  which,  including  the  hamlet  of 
Bartlow  End,  had,  in  1831,  a  population  of  1103,  is  in  the 
half  hundred  of  Fresh  well,  three  miles  from  Saffron  Wal- 
den.  It  is  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  the  scene  of  a 
dreadful  battle  fought  between  Edmund  Ironside  and  Ca- 
nute ;  but  the  battle  was  more  probably  fought  at  Assingdon 
in  the  hundred  of  Rochford.  At  Bartlow  hdls,  in  the  parish 
of  Bartlow,  Cambridgeshire,  two  miles  north  of  Bartlow 
church,  four  contiguous  barrows  have  been  regarded  as  the 
tumuli  raised  over  those  who  were  slain  in  this  battle,  but 
this  rests  on  tradition  only. 

Brightlingsey  (population  in  1831  1784)  is  on  the  a)stu- 
ary  of  the  Colne,  in  Tendring  hundred.  The  inhabitants 
are  engaged  in  the  oyster  fishery.  The  parish  forms  a  pe- 
ninsula, surrounded  by  the  marshes  of  the  Colne  and  its 
inlets,  except  on  the  north-cast  side,  where  is  the  only  en- 
trance to  the  parish,  except  by  a  ford.  The  church  is  near 
this  entrance,  the  village  is  a  mile  distant  nearer  the  sea. 


Morant  speaks  of  an  establishment  for  preparing  copperas 
here,  and  the  *  copperas  house*  is  marked  in  the  Ordnance 
Survey.  Brightlingsey  is  a  member  of  Sandwich  in  Kent, 
one  of  the  Cinque  Forts.  The  population  has  nearly  doubled 
within  the  present  century. 

Burnham  is  in  Dengie  hundred,  on  the  north  bank  of 
the  oBstuarv  of  the  Crouch,  which  has  here  a  depth  of  water 
sufficient  for  a  ninety-gun  ship.  It  had  a  good  street  to- 
wards the  river  and  a  commodious  quay.  The  church  is 
nearly  a  mile  from  the  village.  The  population,  in  1831, 
was  1393  :  tho  inhabitants  are  engaged  in  the  oyster 
fishery. 

Chigwell  lies  between  Epping  and  Henhault  forests :  from 
Chigwell  Row,  on  the  border  of  the  latter,  a  most  extensive 
view  is  obtained  over  the  south  of  Essex  and  the  Thames 
into  Kent.  There  is  an  endowed  grammar-school  which,  in 
1 833,  had  six  scholars,  and  another  endowed  school  with 
sixty  boys.    Population  in  1831,  1815. 

Tho  Hams  are  in  Becontree  hundred,  and  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  of  London.  West  Ham  parish  occu- 
pies the  south-west  corner  ofxthe  county,  and  is  bounded 
by  the  Thames  and  the  Lea,  by  which  it  is  respectively 
separated  from  the  counties  of  Kent  and  Middlesex.  It  is 
divided  into  four  wards :  All  Saints,  Church  Street,  Plais- 
tow,  and  Stratford.  West  Ham  had  formerly  a  market,  the 
charter  for  which  was  procured  in  the  thirteenth  centuiy. 
There  was  formerly  at  Stratford  Langthorn,  in  this  parish, 
an  abbey  for  Cistertian  monks.  The  abbey  having  become 
dilapidated  from  the  flooding  of  the  marshes,  amid  which  it 
was  built,  the  monks  were  removed  to  Burgestede  (now 
Burstead),  near  Billericay,  until  *one  of  the  Richards,  kings 
of  England,'  (probably  Richard  II.)  repaired  the  abbey  and 
brought  the  monks  into  it  again.  In  1307  the  abbot  was 
summoned  to  parliament.  At  the  dissolution  the  yearly 
revenues  of  this  house  were  estimated  at  573/.  15#.  6rf.  gross, 
or  511/.  IGs.  Sd.  clear.  The  chief  remains  now  existing  of 
the  conventual  buildings  are  a  brick  gateway,  the  entrance 
to  the  precincts,  and  an  ornamented  arch  in  the  Early  Eng- 
lish stvle,  which  appears  to  have  been  the  entrance  to  the 
chapel:  they  are  nearly  half  a  mile  south-west  of  the 
church.  The  site  of  the  precincts  was  moated  and  contained 
about  sixteen  acres.  West  Ham  church  consists  of  a  nave 
and  chancel,  and  side  aisles  to  both  :  it  is  large,  but  not  dis- 
tinguished for  its  architecture. 

Stratford,  which  is  one  of  the  wards  of  this  parish,  lies 
along  the  road  to  Komford,  Chelmsford,  &c.,  and  may  be 
regarded  as  a  prolongation  of  the  suburbs  of  the  metropulis, 
being  joined  to  it  by  an  almost  continuous  line  of  buildings, 
constituting  the  village  of  Bow,  and  tho  hamlet  of  Mile 
End  in  Middlesex.  A  new  church  has  been  lately  erected 
here.  The  Newmarket  road  branches  off  fi'om  the  Chelms- 
ford and  Colchester  road  at  Stratford. 

The  population  of  West  Ham  parish  was  in  1831  11,580, 
of  which  less  than  one-sixth  was  agricultural.  A  consider- 
able number  of  the  inhabitants  are  labourers,  employt-d  in 
the  East  and  West  India  docks  at  Poplar  and  Blackwall. 
Calico  and  silk  dyeing  and  printing  are  extensively  carried 
on :  chemicals  are  manufactured,  and  porter  is  brewed. 
The  West  Ham  water- works  supply  the  eastern  suburbs  of 
the  metropohs  with  water.  Several  of  the  wealthier  inha- 
bitants of  London  have  residences  at  West  Ham. 

The  living  of  West  Ham  is  a  vicarage,  in  the  archdea- 
conry of  Essex,  and  in  the  gift  of  the  crown :  its  yearly 
value  is  875/.  There  are  several  dissenting  meeting- 
houses. 

There  were  in  this  parish  in  1833  two  infant  schools, 
partly  supported  by  contributions,  with  1 50  children ;  three 
endowed  day-schools,  with  257  children,  some  of  whom 
were  clothed ;  a  national  school,  partly  supported  by  endow- 
ment and  subscription,  with  50  boys ;  a  school  with  40 
children,  supported  by  contribution  by  Roman  Catholics; 
another  of  10  children,  supported  by  Dissenters;  and  an- 
other school  of  120  children,  partly  supported  by  coniribu- 
tions;  and  four  Sunday-schools,  with  390  children.  There 
were  also  many  private  boarding  and  day  schools,  contain- 
ing 488  children. 

East  Ham  parish  joins  that  of  West  Ham.  The  church 
consists  of  a  nave  with  two  chancels ;  the  upper  chancel, 
which  forms  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  chunh,  is  semi- 
circular at  the  east  end,  and  has  narrow  pointed  windows. 
Part  of  the  walls  of  the  nave  and  lower  chancel  are  in  the 
Norman  style,  as  is  the  lower  part  of  the  tower ;  but  the 
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tindows  of  the  Tiftve  arc  of  later  date,  and  some  of  tliom 

ra^rfL-m.    In  the  church  is  a  monument  of  Edmund  Nevill, 

r,     Dr.  Stukely,  the  antiquary,  is  buried  in  the 

ttut,  at  hi3  own  desire,  without  any  monument. 

,  eet,  a  hamlet  of  this  parish,  is  on  antient  man- 

-1  to  have  been    the  residence  of  the  Nevill 

pulation  of  East  Ham  in  1831  was  1543, 

h    There  is  an  almshouse  for  three  poor 

i:.  of  worship  for  Wesleyan  Methodists. 

I  ;as  are  in  Hinckford  hundred^  and  on  a 

.  .,  olf  from  the  Bury  and  Norwich  road  at 

'» two  or  three  miles  beyond  Brain  tree,  and  re- 

t  at  Bulraer  Tye,  a  little  before  it  quits  this 

: .     They  formerly  constituted  one  parish : 

t  lenry  111.  they  appear  as  two ;  Sihlo  Ue^- 

thtr  ^lUth'West  bank  of  the  Cblnc*  4S  mile  a 

nnd   Castle   Hedineham,   on  the   north  cast 

r.  one  mile  farther.     We  subjoin  the  foi- 

respecting  them, 

mi,  area  549D  ncres.    Population  in  1831 

'« rtory  in  the  junsdiction  of  the  Coram  is- 

.  and  Herts,  concurrently  with  the  cunsistorial 

1      '  I'  bishop  of  London*   of  the  yearly   value   of 

'1  be-hou*e>     Castle  Hedingham,  area  2fi00 

in  1831  122a,     Living:,  a  donative  in  the 

,  -, .,      .  Middlesex,  of  the  yeiirlr  value  of   129/, 

^)opiilatioii  of  these  places  is  more  tlian  half  agricul- 

S,     '       '  liurch  is  a  neat  and  tolerably  spa- 

r**u  id  to  have  been  erected  in  the  rciL^n 

of  Ktlwiijd  HL  Tht*re  was  formerly  a  elianlry  here, 
fimocied  by  the  executors  of  Sir  John  Hawkwood^  whose 
isitnoment,  now  demolished^  stood  in  the  church  r  the 
i^utc  of  the  chantf)  priest  is  still  standing;  it  had  been 
built  for  the  reception  and  entertainment  of  de- 
Im*,  and  s^tilV  retains  the  nnrae  of  the  hostG^c. 
fhich  gives  name  to  the  parish  in  which  it 
iilt  hv  the  De  Veres,  to  which  family  the 
'' ^^gliara  was  given  by  the  Conqueror.  Its 
li  13  very  similar  to  that  of  Rochester 
Lc  supposition  that  it  was  erected  tiboul  the 
time  lis  that  fjrtross,  viz ,  towards  the  close  of  the 
nMr  rr  tTio  beginning  of  the  twelfth  centurj\  Maud, 
'en,  is  said  to  have  died  here.  In  the  civd 
1  jf  John,  it  was  held  by  Robert  do  Vere, 
li-liird,  for  the  bamns,  and  was  taken  ad.  12 IG  by 
it  '^n^  r^'tfiken  in  the  beginning  of  the  rei^m  of 
!  1 1  phi  n  of  Fran  c  e,  h  u  t  recove  red  by  t  he 
rnor  to  the  youn[^  king.  In  the  rcign 
L  tnat  prince  wa*  sumptuously  cntertiiined 
I  du  Wrc,  earl  of  Oxford,  who  had  sufTere^l 
■attachment  to  the  Lancastrian  cause,  and 
ijc  chief  instruments  in  placing  the  crown 
.  ,*^^.J.  As  the  king  was  departing,  he  ol>*>erved 
iiLTl,  lo  do  him  honour,  had  put  liveries  on  his  re- 
\&  In  rctnni  for  his  hospitality  ( ompcllcd  him  to 
hj  a  Rue  of  1 5»00a  marks  for  breaking  a  statute, 
AV^l.  f  Jtbidding  such  a  practice.  The  De  Veres 
!•'  until  AD,  162J,  It  has  since  passed 
ii.inds.  The  keep  is  the  only  part  remain- 
iftf ;  a  U  oiiM  of  the  finest  and  best  preserved  Norman  keeps 
w  tb^  ti^Tifdom.  Tlie  walls  are  above  100  feet  high,  and 
1  :\  feet  thick  at  the  bottom,  and  from  0|  to  It) 
the  top :  the  eastern  wall  is  at  least  a  foot 
iinrKfT  lunn  tlao  others,  having  been  so  built,  it  is  con- 
in  order  to  withstand  the  violent  easterly  winds. 
t,...ij,^..  ;.  q  parallelagram,  of  55  feet  on  the  east 
and  62  feet  on  the  north  and  south* 
^  ^.L  on  the  top  there  was  formerly  an  em- 
turret  ;  two  of  the  turrets  are  remaining  :  the 
t.  now  destroyed,  was  also  embattled.  The  castle  is 
regular  flints  or  stones,  imbedded  in  grouting 
•  r.  and  is  cased  on  the  outside  with  squared 
flooir  Y<  •  and  regularly  put  together.    It  has  five 

■tonitfi,  .  1  he  ground- tloor  and  platform :  the  prin- 

r^\  i*n:r4iK^)  is  on  the  first  story,  and  on  the  west  sjde» 
*xfc  ^  fl»ifbt  of  %tmm  leading  up  to  it:  entrances  to  the 
-^  Ic  with  great  labour  in  172t>  by  the 

LI  to  convert  that  (loor  into  an  uut- 
.<-.  1  vrra'lhy  of  attention ;  it  has 

MDM   fi  in   the   interior.     Casllo 

lifldHi^lt^ui  <  UU...M  .» ^'>«  .u.Mi  ..I  fabric:  of  stone  with  brick 
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battlomenta,  partly  in  the  Norman  and  partly  in  (lie  Early 
English  style:  the  tower  is  of  much  later  date.  In  the 
chancel  is  a  superb,  but  somewhat  mutilated  monument  of 
Jolm  de  Vere,  earl  of  Oxford,  who  died  ad,  1539,  A  Be- 
nedictine nunnery  was  founded  hero  by  the  first  earl  of 
Oxford  and  his  wife,  a.d.  U90,  Its  revenues  at  the  dissolu- 
lion  were  valued  at  29/.  12^.  10^,  The  nunner}%  long  since 
converted  into  a  farm-house,  and  port  of  the  chapel  belong- 
ing to  it,  are  vet  standing.  There  was  also  an  hospital  for 
the  sick  and  decrepit  poor  at  Hedingham,  attached  to  which 
were  two  or  three  chaplains  with  a  clerk  and  servant.  This 
hospital  has  long  been  destroyed:  it  was  on  the  south-east 
side  of  the  castle. 

Leigh  is  in  the  hundred  of  Rochford,  about  3G  miles 
from  London,  The  houses  are  principally  arrange^l  in  on© 
street  running  along  the  foot  of  an  eminence  and  on 
the  bank  of  the  Thames.  The  summit  of  the  eminence 
commands  a  fine  prospect,  and  is  crowned  bv  the  church 
with  its  ivy-mantled  tower,  and  the  manor  house.  The 
population  (1254  in  1831)  consists  chietly  of  fishermen. 
The  place  has  some  trade,  and  there  is  a  small  custora- 
house  here.  The  Wesley  an  Methodists  have  a  meeting* 
house.    Some  Roman  coins  have  been  discovered  at  Leigh, 

Leyton,  or  Low  Leyton,  derives  its  name  from  Ihe  river 
Lea,  near  to  which  it  h  situated  ;  it  is  in  Bee  on  tree  bun 
dred,  about  5  miles  from  London,  It  hod  in  1831  a 
population  of  3323,  of  which  less  than  one-third  was  agri- 
cultural. The  village  contnins  several  residences  of  London 
merchants  and  tradesmen.  The  church  h  pleasantly  situ 
atod,  overlooking  the  marshy  valley  of  the  Lea,  but  pos- 
sesses no  beauty  of  architecture*  Among  the  tombs  in  tho 
chancel  is  that  of  the  hi?^torian  and  antiquary  J  otiu  Strype, 
who  was  vicar  of  the  parish  for  nearly  seventy  years.  I^*}^- 
tonstone  is  a  hamlet  of  this  parish.  It  was  suiiposed  6y 
Camden  that  Leyton  was  a  Roman  station,  the  Durolifum 
of  Antoninus  ;  but  though  the  name  as  interpreted  by  some 
(aciV)rding  to  whtjra  Duroliluni  signiOes  *  the  water  of  Ley') 
gives  countenance  to  the  aupposition,  it  does  not  accord  with 
the  distances  of  the  Itinerary.  Roman  and  otticr  anliquitiea 
have  been  however  found  at  leyton  in  considerable  number  * 
such  as  the  foundations  of  buildings  ;  Roman  intermingled 
with  other  bricks;  asubteiTanean  arched  gateway,  and  steps 
lc;uling  down  to  it;  unis  with  bones  and  ashes;  wells;  a 
quanlity  of  oak  tiuiber  mortised  together  like  a  ttoor,  grown 
very  hard  and  black,  and  of  uncertain  extent;  Roman  silver 
and  brass  eoin.s  consular  and  imperial,  and  some  silver 
coins  w\th  Saxon  characters.  At  Ruckholts,  or  Rockholts, 
a  manor  in  this  parish,  are  some  remains  of  antient 
entretu'hments,  a  square  double  embankment,  with  an  in- 
tervening dilth,  enclosing  a  circular  embankment,  thirty- 
three  yjirds  in  diameler,  surrounded  by  a  moat;  both  are 
mucli  obscured  by  trees, 

St.  0>yth  is  in  the  hundred  of  Tendnng,  C2  miles  from 
London  and  1 J  from  Colchester,  on  the  marshy  coast 
at  tile  north-eastern  side  of  the  mouth  of  the  Cohie.  A 
small  creek,  or  arm  of  that  river  is  navigable  for  small 
boats  up  to  the  quays  in  this  parish.  The  population  iii 
1831  was  1583,  chietly  engaged  in  agri'^uUnre,  The  ori- 
ginal name  of  the  place  was  Chich,  and  it  took  its  name  of 
8t.  Oaytli  from  a  virgin  said  to  be  of  royal  hloAd,  but  whos<i 
history  involves  too  glaring  an  anachronism  to  be  worthy  of 
credit,  who  foundeflhere  a  nunnery,  afterwards  destroyed 
by  the  Danes,  An  abbcv  for  the  canons  of  St,  Augustin 
was  subsequently  foundeu  hero  in  or  before  the  year  1118, 
in  honour  of  St.  Peter,  St.  Paul,  and  the  above-mentioned 
St.  Osyth.  The  yearly  value  of  the  revenues  of  this  abb«y 
at  the  dissolution  was  758/.  5*.  Si/,  gi'oss,  or  677/.  If,  2a. 
clear.  The  quadrangle  of  the  antient  monastic  building* 
is  almost  entire,  excepting  on  part  of  tho  north  side,  whero 
it  has  been  replaced  by  modern  apartments ;  the  entrance 
is  by  a  beautiful  gateway  of  hewn  stone  mixed  with  flmt, 
having  two  towers  and  two  posterns :  the  stables  and  offices 
on  til e  east  and  west  sides  of  the  court  bear  marks  of  great 
antiquity,  and  among  the  ivy-gmwn  ruins  of  the  garden  is 
a  pier  with  a  Latin  inscription  describing  the  antient  raag- 
niticence  of  the  place.  There  are  a  hatterj',  or  martelio 
tower,  on  the  coast  in  this  parish,  and  a  signal  station,  Thd 
church  contains  several  monuments  of  the  D*Arcy  family, 

Prittlewell  is  in  Rochforrl  hundred,  39  miles  from  London, 
on  the  northern  shore  of  the  ajstuar>'  of  the  Thames, 
Mdton,  now  a  hamlet  of  this  parish,  is  said  to  have 
buen    anliently  a  distinct    parish  ;   part  of  it    has    been 
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swallowed  up  by  the  sea  gaining  on  the  land.  Morant, 
vriting  near  the  middle  of  Uie  last  century,  says,  *  it  had  a 
church,  or  chapel  of  ease,  the  remains  of  which  were  visible 
not  long  ago  at  low- water  mark.'  The  village  consists  of 
two  streets,  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  forming  a  right  angle 
with  each  other,  and  having  the  church  at  the  vertex  on  the 
summit  of  the  hill.  The  church  has  a  nave  and  chancel,  a 
side  aisle  running  the  whole  length  of  the  building,  and  of 
nearly  equal  breadth  with  the  nave.  Tlierc  Is  a  fine  western 
tower  (in  the  Perpendicular  English  style)  embattled,  with 
strong  buttresses  and  rich  pinnacles :  from  its  height  and 
lofty  situation  it  is  a  good  sea-mark.  There  was  once  a 
prioiy  of  Cluniac  monks  here,  cell  to  an  alien  priory  of  the 
same  order  at  Lewes,  in  Sussex,  but  afterwards  made 
independent:  its  yearly  revenue  at  the  dissolution  was 
194/.  14*.  3c?.  gross,  or  155/.  11*.  2c?.  clear. 

Southend  is  a  hamlet  of  Prittlewell.  It  is  pleasantly 
situated  on  the  side  of  a  wooded  hill,  and  is  in  some  repute 
as  a  bathing-place.  The  terrace,  in  what  is  commonly  called 
New  Southend,  or  the  upper  town,  is  a  handsome  range  of 
buildings.  There  are  a  good  hotel,  an  assembly-room  (beside 
one  at  the  hotel),  a  theatre,  and  a  library,  the  last  some- 
what in  the  Gothic  style.  There  is  an  Independent  meet- 
ing-house. The  population  of  the  whole  parish  of  Prit- 
tlewell was,  in  1831,  2266  ;  nearly  half  agricultural. 

Stansted  Montftchet  is  32i  miles  from  London,  on  the 
Newmarket  road,  partly  in  Clavering  half  hundred,  and 

1>artly  in  Uttlesford  hundred.  It  consists  mainly  of  a 
ong  straggling  street.  The  name,  Stansted,  is  supposed 
to  be  corrupted  from  Stone  Street,  the  name  of  a  Roman 
way,  on  or  near  which  it  stood ;»  the  epithet  Montfichet 
was  the  surname  of  William  Gemon,  to  whose  father  the 
lordship  had  been  given  by  the  Conqueror,  and  who  built 
a  castle  here  ;  the  artificial  mound  on  which  the  keep  was 
built  yet  remains.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  place  took 
its  name  from  the  builder  of  the  castle,  or  vice  versa :  popu- 
lation in  1831,  1560. 

The  Sokens,  including  Kirby  le  Soken,  Thorpe  le  Soken, 
and  Walton  le  Soken,  are  in  Tendring  hundred:  these 
parishes  are  for  ecclesiastical  purposes  consolidated,  and 
form  a  benefice  in  the  diocese  of  London  (exempt  from 
the  archdeacon's  jurisdiction),  of  the  annual  value  of  513/., 
with  a  glebe-house.  The  word  Soken  is  derived  from 
the  Saxon  Soc,  or  Soca,  signifying  a  peculiar  power  to 
administer  justice  within  itself,  and  likewise  the  circuit 
within  which  such  power  was  exercised.  These  villages 
possess  some  peculiar  immunities,  to  which  they  owe  their 
designation.  They  comprehend  the  promontory  of  the 
Naze,  which  formerly  extended  much  farther  to  the  west, 
but  has  been  contracted  by  the  encroachment  of  the  sea. 
Ruins  of  buildings  have  been  discovered  under  the  water, 
particularly  on  a  shoal  called  the  West  Rocks,  nearly  five 
miles  from  the  shore,  which  is  left  dry  at  great  ebbs  llie 
spot  where  the  ruins  are  found  is  distinguished  by  the  name 
of  The  ToMn.  The  wall  thrown  up  to  keep  out  the  sea 
gave  name  to  Walton  parish.  There  is  a  church  in  each 
parish ;  that  at  Thorpe  is  the  largest.  There  is  also  a 
Baptist  meeting  at  Thorpe,  and  a  customary  market  is  held 
there  on  Wednesday  evening.  Walton  having  the  recom- 
mendation of  a  firm  and  extensive  beach,  has  been  resorted 
to  for  bathing  by  invalids  from  the  eastern  parts  of  Essex. 
The  population  of  the  three  parishes  in  1831  was  as  follows: 
—Kirby  972,  Thorpe  1 173,  Walton  469  ;  total  2614. 

Walthamstow,  is  in  Becontree  hundred,  a  little  to  the  left 
of  the  Newmarket  road,  about  6  miles  from  London,  between 
the  marshes  of  the  Lea  and  Epping  Forest.  It  contains  a 
number  of  good  houses  usually  occupied  by  persons  engaged 
in  businiess  in  London  ;  but  Walthamstow  is  not  so  much 
resorted  to  by  these  as  formerly ;  its  population  has  there- 
fbre  diminished.  The  population  in  1831  was  4258 ;  above 
a  third  were  employed  in  agriculture.  The  church  pos- 
sesses no  architectural  beauty.  There  are  copper  and  oil 
mills  in  the  parish.  Wanstead,  in  the  same  neighbourhood, 
is  a  village  occupied,  like  Walthamstow,  by  persons  doing 
business  in  London ;  i'  is  much  smaller  however,  containing 
in  1831  only  1403  inhabitants.  Wanstead  House,  formerly 
the  seat  of  Earl  Tylney,  was  one  of  the  finest  residences  in 
the  county  of  Essex.  It  was  pulled  down  a  few  years  since, 
and  the  materials  sold.  The  park  is  let  out  in  portions  for 
erazing  of  cattle.  A  tesselated  pavement  of  considerable 
dimensions,  and  several  other  Roman  antiquities,  were  dug 
up  in  the  year  1735. 

Wivenhoe  is  in  Lexden  hundred,  4  miles  from  Col- 


chester and  55  from  London.  It  is  on  the  north-east  bank 
of  the  river  Colne,  just  at  the  junction  of  the  Roman. 
The  village  is  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  and  commands  a  plea- 
sant prospect  down  the  river.  Wivenhoe  has  a  commoaious 
quay  and  a  custom-house  ;  it  may  be  considered  as  the  port 
of  (Jolchester.  The  population  of  the  parish  in  1831  was 
1714,  of  which  about  one-fourth  was  agricultural.  The 
living  is  a  rectory,  of  the  yearly  value  of  371/.,  with  a  glebe- 
house. 

Woodford  is  in  Beoontree  hundred,  8  miles  from  Lon- 
don on  the  Newmarket  road.  It  is  a  long  straggling  place 
with  a  number  of  good  houses,  inhabited  by  merchants 
and  tradesmen  from  London.  The  population  in  1831  was 
2548,  of  which  about  one-fourth  was  agricultural;  the 
number  of  inhabitants  had  mateiially  diminished  since  the 
previous  census.  The  church  is  a  modern  erection,  but  iu 
the  antient  English  style.  A  group  of  houses  about  a  mile 
north  from  the  main  part  of  the  village  takes  the  name  of 
Woodford  Wells,  from  a  mineral  spring,  now  in  little  re- 
pute. 

Writtle  is  a  large  village,  in  Chelmsford  hundred,  about 
3  miles  west  from  the  town  of  Chelmsford.  It  was  for- 
merly a  market-town,  but  dwindled  as  Chelmsford  rose  into 
importance.  Morant  was  inclined  to  place  the  Caesaromagus 
of  the  Itineraries  here ;  but  there  is  no  proof  of  its  having 
ever  been  a  Roman  station.  King  John  is  said  to  have 
had  a  palace  here,  and  a  square  plot  of  ground,  with  a  moat 
round  it,  in  which  the  foundations  of  a  building  were  dug 
up  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  is  thought  to  have 
been  the  site  of  it.  The  church  contains  a  number  of 
monuments,  some  of  them  elaborate  and  elegant.  There 
was,  before  the  Reformation,  a  hermitage  in  this  parish, 
attached  to  St.  John's  Abbey,  Colchester.  The  population 
in  1831  was  2348,  nearly  two-thirds  agricultural. 

There  are  several  large  villages  iu  Essex  beside  those 
already  noticed.  Four  (Dagenham,  Finchingfield,  Hom- 
chm'ch,  and  Great  Waltham)  had,  in  1831,  al^ve  2000  in- 
habitants ;  five  others  had  above  1 500 ;  and  nineteen  others 
had  more  than  1000. 

Divisions  for  Ecclesiastical  and  Legal  Purposes, — Essex 
constitutes  the  largest  part  of  the  diocese  of  London,  which 
is  in  the  ecclesiastical  province  of  Canterbury ;  and  is  di- 
vided between  the  three  archdeaconries  of  Colchester, 
Essex,  and  Middlesex.  The  ofi&ce  of  rural  dean  has  been 
disused  for  many  years ;  the  county  is,  however,  still  di- 
vided into  deaneries,  which  are  thus  arranged. 

The  deaneries  of  Colchester,  Lexden,  Tendring,  Newport, 
and  Sandford  constitute  the  archdeaconry  of  Colchester. 
The  deaneries  of  Barstable,  Barking,  Chafibrd,  Chelmsford, 
Dengie,  Ongar,  and  Rochford  constitute  the  archdeaconry 
of  Essex.  The  deaneries  of  Dunmow,  Harlow,  and  Heding- 
ham  constitute  part  of  the  archdeaconry  of  Middlesex, 
which  extends  beyond  this  county. 

The  number  of  benefices  we  cannot  exactly  give.  The 
Population  Returns  for  1831  contain  the  names  of  409 
parishes  and  4  district  chapelries  (Basildon,  Brentwood, 
Canvey  Island,  and  Epping),  together  413  benefices;  but 
of  these  three  (Bures,  Haverhill,  and  Keddington  or  Kitten) 
are  mostly  in  Suffolk ;  and  Ballingdon  or  Brundon  (an- 
tiently  Berington)  is  for  ecclesiastical  purposes  united  to 
the  parish  of  All  Saints,  in  Sudbury.  The  parishes  of 
Becking,  Stisted,  Latchingdon-with-Lawling,  and  South- 
church  are  in  the  neculiar  jurisdiction  of  the  archbishop  of 
Canterbury.  Of  the  above  parishes,  16  are  in  the  borough 
and  Uberties  of  Colchester,  2  in  the  borough  of  Harwich, 
and  3  in  that  of  Maldon. 

Morant,  in  his  History  of  Essex,  gives  the  following  as 
the  number  of  churches  and  chapels.    In  the  archdea* 
conry  of  Colchester,  161;  in  that  of  Essex,  175;  in  that 
of  Middlesex,  83 ;    peculiars  4 ;   total,  423 :  but  this,  no 
doubt,  includes  chapels  of  ease,  or  non-parochial  chapels. 
In  Gorton's  Dictionary  the  number  of  parishes  is  given  at 
405,  which  agrees  with  the  number  in  the  Population  Re-    ' 
turns,  deducting  the  three  which  are  mostly  in  Suffolk,  and    : 
that  of  Ballingdon,  which  is  ecclesiastically  united  to  a    i 
Suffolk  parish.    Lewis's  Dictionary  gives  the  number  of 
parishes  at  400.  of  which  ^50  are  rectories,  134\icarages, 
and  the  remainder  perpetual  curacies. 

Dissenters  are  numerous  in  Essex,  especially  the  In  \ 
dependents ;  nearly  all  the  towns  and  many  of  the  villages  [ 
have  con^egations  of  this  persuasion,  and  some  of  the  » 
congregations  are  very  large.  The  Baptists  have  also  many  • 
meeting-houses;  the  Wesieyans,  we  believe,  not  so  many,    \ 
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AtfQitskers  oare  pkoes  of  worship  in  several  of  the  large 

EtiBZ  i^  in  tbe  home  circuit.  The  arizes  and  quarter- 
ficsttOlls  mro  held  at  Chelmsford,  where  is  the  sh ire-hall,  an 
t)ef[[iDt  structure^  and  the  old  county- gaol  and  huusc  of 
oorrcciioD.  The  new  county'gaol  is  at  Springfield,  n  village 
thml  a  mile  from  Chelmsford,  on  the  road  to  Culchester. 

For  the  election  of  members  of  parliament  the  county 

^9K  l»y  the  Reform  and  Boundary  Acts,  divided  into  two 

p4tt%  each  returning  two  members.    The  northern  division 

Cdspfebcnd^  the  hundre<ls  or  half  hundreds  of  Clavering, 

Dunmour.  Fre^hwell,  Hinckford,  Lexden,  Tendring*  Thur- 

«Ubte»   Uul^sford,  Win&tree,  and  Witham,      Brmntree  ia 

Uic  claiief  place  of  election,  and    the  polling-stations  are 

BMltiee,    Colchester,   SaQron  Walden,    and    ThorjMj-le- 

S.iVf*n      Tim  southern  division  comprehends  the  hundreds 

I  IrcfU  of  Barstable,  Becontree,  Chaflbrd,  Cliehna' 

I  .  .f.  Harlow,  Ongar,  Rochford,  Waltham,  and  the 

«»f  Havering.    The  chief  place  of  election  is  Chelmg- 

nd    the   polling-places   are   Chelra.sford»   Billericay, 

K  Epjung,  Rochford,  and  Maldon.     The  horough* 

(■''  i-'f,  Harwich,  and  Matdon  rontinue  to  return  two 

r  ich.  as  befure  the  Reform  Act.     By  the  Bonn- 

'i  I  addition  (the  parish  of  Heybridgo)  was  added 

lu    MitiiiMi-     The  boundaries  of  the   other   borouj:;hs  r(5- 

main  ba  h^fore.    None  of  the  old  parliamenlarj'  horoutfhs 

ili-^'      ^  ■  edor  Ihc  new  ones  created  by  the  Rcfurni  Act 

llr  .   county.     The  only  change  in  tbe  number  of 

n,  aes  made  by  that  act  was  by  the  division  of 

ti  and  tlic  consequent  addition  of   two  repre- 

Hf¥tf>ry  atid  Antiquities. — In  tho  earliest  dawn  of  the 
taibvntte  history  of  our  island,  Essex  was  inhabiled  by  the 
Trvio>ltaiite5(Tpiv<»<itrr«cK  a  powerful  tribe  whose  dominiuns 

Siopa  extendod  across  the  Stort  and  tho  Lt^a  into  Hcrt- 
ihire  and  Middlesex*  At  the  lirae  of  Julius  Ca?sar'*, 
iarastdii  (B.c^  55and  54),  Imanuentkis,  as  be  is  calJed  in 
iMnit  pniKo  of  the  Trinobantes,  had  l>cen  slain  by  Cassi- 
fillaaiitf*.  the  predominating  chieftain  of  a  neighbourinjE^ 
IfT*  -  '  V  IS  son,  Mandubratiua,  had  been  driven  into  exile, 
1  e  a^  asuppUaut  to  Ca?sar  in  Gaul.  Ca:sar*s  success 

ii*.*K  IT.- J  iiie  Trmobantesi  to  implore  of  him  the  restoration 
«f  iht'ir  paitre  pnnce :  and  Cffisar,  acting  upon  the  us-ual 
:,r  !}...  Knrnans,  which  was  to  secure  allies  in  or  near 
nh  were  the  objects  of  their  attack,  comi)lifd 
it,  M a ndu brat i us  wai  restored,  and  afttsr- 
%      '  V  a  in  the  possession  of  his  tlirune  by  an  express 

$i\.  I  in  the  treaty  between  Ceesar  and  bis  British  op- 
yottriitB.  The  alliance  of  Rome  seems  to  have  protiioted 
tbeaggraj^daement  of  theTrinobantes:  Cnnobelin,  king 
of  tliat  inbe,  was  a  potentate  of  considerable  name,  and 
N>iDP  roiai  uf  his  yet  extant  attest  the  commencement  of 
cftrilsiation  iind  the  arls  in  this  county.  [Bhit\n'nia.] 
Cbiar4taru8  iKaftaf>araMog,  Dion,),  or,  us  he  is  commonly 
<mlM  (alt^r  Tacitus),  Caractacus  and  Togodummis  (Toyo- 
Ufmm9^  Dion.),  tons  of  Cunobelin,  succeeded  to  their 
fiuMf'ft  power,  and  had  to  bt^ar  up  ay;ainfet  the  weif]jht  of 
Homan  bogtiHty  when  the  invasion  was  renewed  in  the 
fd^  of  Claudius  (a.d.  43).  A  Her  sustaining  several 
•Hi«f«  defeats,  the  Britons  retired  into  t!ie  marshes  of 
TTawT,  and  fighting  with  the  vigour  of  despair,  wore  enabled 
Ibr  a  tinie  to  repel  their  assailants,  though  with  the  loss  of 
Tog^duainui,  one  of  their  leaders.  But  tbe  arrival  of  the 
Emperor  Claudius  was  the  signal  fur  the  renewal  of  the 
tUftck.  Tli«  Trinobantes  were  subdued,  and  their  capital, 
Camukdunum  iKnftovXoSovt'ov^  Dion.  KafiovioXavovt  PtoL), 
WBi  taken,  and  subsecjuently  made  the  scat  of  a  Roman 
eok>Dy,  which  was  however  destroyed  in  the  revolt  of  the 
Bhton*  under  Boadicea,  and  the  Roman  garrison  slaughtered. 
THe  defeat  uf  the  ninth  legion,  which  was  coming  to  the 
nlitf  of  tbe  colony,  under  the  c^mmnnd  of  Cerealis,  who 
cicaped  with  his  cavalry  to  his  camp  and  there  stood  a 
sicgi%  added  to  the  exultation  of  the  Britons»  who  captured 
Lt^ndintum  and  Vemlamiura  and  massacred  the  inhabit- 
anta:  but  the  bloody  overthrow  of  Boadicea  by  Suetonius 
(A  o  61)  put  an  end  to  their  revolts,  and  decided*  though  it 
did  not  complete,  the  reduction  of  South  Britain.  Several 
of  these  events  occurred  in  this  county.  In  tbe  Romati 
dirtiioa  of  Britaint  Eswx  was  included  in  Flavia  Ccesar- 
Knaia. 

Mr.  Ijelhieullier  (Morant*s  Esser)  places  the  final  defeat 
of  fik>adioe«  *  aomewhere  between  Epping  and  Waltham, 


near  which  a  fine  camp  remains;'  but  others  pkc^  it  in  tho 
lields  immediately  north  of  London.     [Britannia.] 

Several  Roman  stations  were  in  Essex.  Of  these  the 
most  important  is  Camulodunum,  upon  the  determination 
of  the  site  of  which  depends  that  of  tbe  others.  Tliroe 
sites  in  this  county  have  been  proposed,  Walden,  Maldon, 
and  Colchester,  One  antiquary  <N.  Salmon)  places  it  at 
Castle  Cam px,  in  Carabridgehhire ;  other  opinions,  which 
place  it  in  Yorkshire  or  in  Scotland,  may  bo  dismissed  at 
onre.  For  Walden  little  seems  to  be  urged  but  I  ho 
pleasantness  of  the  situation,  an  a( tribute  which  Tacitus 
ascribe*  to  Cainulodununi ;  for  Maldon  there  appears  to  be 
little  evidence,  except  the  resemblance  of  the  name  and 
the  opinion  of  Camden ;  while  abundance  of  Roman  an- 
tiquities, the  pleasantness  of  its  situation,  the  agreement  of 
its  distance  from  London  with  that  given  in  the  Itinerary  of 
Antoninus,  and  the  termination  of  its  name— cbewtcr — a 
usual  indication  of  a  Roman  station,  agree  in  supportin"- 
the  claim  of  Colchester.  Perhaps  the  first  part  of  its  name 
al:io  may  be  taken  as  evidence:  for  although  tht!  names  of 
our  waters  are  commonly  of  British  origin, "we  may  suppose 
that  the  Colnc  (whence  Colchester)  obtained  its  dcMgnation 
from  tlie  Roman  colon ia^  which  graced  its  banks. 

Hie  two  ItcTs  of  the  Antonine  Itinetary  which  connect 
Camulodunumwith  Londinium  are  thus  given: — 

Iter  IX,  aCutuikludanc}.  JterV,  4  L*oniluiio. 

Canonio        m,p,  ix»  Cicsaromago  m.p,  xxviii. 

Csesaromago  m.p,  xu.  Colon ia  m.p.  xxiv. 

Durolilo        M»p.  XVI.  ^ 

Londinio       mp.  xv. 


M.P.  Lit. 


It  will  be  obsened  that  although  the  distances  between 
Cioiaromagus  (the  only  in  termed  iiiie  station  mentioned  in 
both  Iters)  andLondiuiurn  and  Camulodunura  lespcctively 
do  not  agree,  the  tolal  distance  between  tbe  two  exUemes 
is  the  same  in  both,  viz.,  Millia  Passu um  lu,  about  equal 
to  48  English  mile^,  whith  is  nearly  the  distance  of  Col- 
cliL'ster  tVura  Luudon  in  a  straight  line,  and  it  is  known 
tliat  the  Roman  roadii  were  commonly  straight.  The  dis- 
tances given  in  Iter  ix,  which  we  lake  to  be  the  most 
eonuct,  will  agree  tolerably  well  with  the  jjositions  assigned 
to  the  other  stations  in  the  map  of  antient  Brilain,  publir-hed 
by  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  viz  , 
Darolitum,  near  Romford;  CBcsaromagus,  near  Widford, 
a  village  about  a  inilo  south-west  of  Chelmsford ;  and  Ca- 
nonium,  near  Kelvedun.  If  these  positions  arc  fixed  with 
tolerable  approximation  to  accuracy,  the  Roman  road  must 
nearly  have  coincided  with  the  modern  road  fioni  London 
to  Colchester,  whieh  is  probable. 

It  issup]Kised  however  to  have  crossed  the  Lea  at  Oldford, 
not  Stratford  ;  but  this  seems  doubtful ;  possibly  there  were 
two  branches  of  the  road,  one  passing  at  each  place.  Tho 
positions  assigned  to  these  stations  in  Mo  rant's  Essex 
agree  with  those  in  the  Socicty*s  map,  except  that  Duroli- 
tum  is  placed  below  Brentwood,  and  Cirsaromagus  af 
Chelmsford,  or  rather  Wntlle,  which  is  a  mile  or  two  west 
of  it>  and  not  far  from  Widford,  Another  station  of  the 
Antonine  Itiueraru,  Ad  Ansam,  was  jjrobably  on  the  border 
of  the  county,  pernaps  at  Stratford,  just  across  Ihe  Stour, 
in  Suifolk.  It  is  given  as  distant  from  Camulodunum 
M.p.  vi,  which  accords  ver)'  well  with  Stratford. 

A  Roman  road,  the  line  of  which  is  still  visible  in  many 
places,  crossed  the  county  from  Bishop  Storlford,  in  Ilerls* 
by  Duiimow,  Raine  Hall,  Coggcshall,  and  other  places,  to 
Colchester.  A  record  of  the  time  of  John  describes  this  oa 
•  calcea  tjUHe  Icndit  de  Sterteford  versus  Colcesrr.* 

Roman  antiquities  have  been  dug  up  in  many  parts  of 
the  county,  but  especially  at  Colchester,  where  urns  pave- 
ments, and  medals  have  been  found  in  great  abundance, 
and  almost  every  antient  buildini^  shows  a  greater  or  less 
proportion  of  Roman  materials  M'orked  up  in  its  wsills. 
Hound  Colchester  arc  Ihe  remains  of  intreachments  and 
other  miiitary  works.  Te?selated  pavements  and  other  an- 
tiquities have  been  discovered  on  Mersey  Island,  which 
Mo  rant  supposes  to  have  been  the  residence  of  a  Roman 
functionary,  the  *  Comes  Lit  tor  is  Saxonici,'  or  C4>unt  of  tho 
Saxon  shore,  Rjraan  remains  have  alA<»  bt>en  fo\md  nt 
Wanstead;  at  Canesvdon,  not  far  from  Rochford;  at  Cog- 
f^ethall;  at  Toppesfield,  not  far  from  the  Ilcdiiighams;  at 
Ridgwell,  in  the  same  part  of  the  county,  near  which  ik 
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Roman  road  was  fonnerly  visible;  at  Watsoe  bridge,  be- 
tween Birdbrook  and  Steeple  Bumpstead  parishes,  near  the 
Stour,  where  is  a  Roman  camp ;  and  at  Great  Chesterford 
(near  Saffron  Walden),  which  was  undoubtedly  the  site  of 
a  Roman  station.  Antiquaries  haye  sought  to  identify  this 
station  with  the  Camboricum  or  Iciani  of  Antoninus ;  but 
it  is  Tery  difficult  to  reconcile  its  site  with  the  distances  of 
the  Iter  v.  of  Antoninus,  in  which  it  is  mentioned. 

Colchester  appears  to  have  been,  in  the  latter  period  of 
the  Roman  dominion,  the  seat  of  a  bishop's  see.  Adclflus, 
the  bishop  of  Colon  or  Colchester,  assisted  at  the  coun- 
cils of  Aries,  A.D.  314;  Sardica,  a.d.  347;  and  Ariminum, 
A.D.  359. 

When  the  Saxons  established  themselves  in  Britain, 
Essex,  with  some  parts  of  Hertfordshire  and  Middlesex, 
constituted  a  small  kingdom,  the  possessors  of  which  were, 
from  their  relative  situation,  called  the  East  Saxons ;  from 
them  the  county  has  derived  its  present  designation.  Mid- 
dlesex also,  it  may  be  observed,  owes  its  name  to  its  situation 
between  the  East  and  West  Saxons;  although  it  never  had 
the  rank  of  an  independent  kingdom. 

Essex,  according  to  Morant,  was  part  of  the  territory  ex- 
torted from  Vortigern  or  Gwrtheym  (a.d.  477)  by  Hengist, 
a  chieftain  whose  fame,  like  that  of  other  heroes  in  semi- 
fabulous  periods,  seems  to  have  been  augmented  by  the 
achievements  and  acquisitions  of  others  of  inferior  reputa- 
tion. Mr.  Turner  {Hist,  of  Anglo-Saxons),  with  better 
judgment  refers  the  foundation  of  the  kingdom  of  Essex 
to  a  later  period  (a.d.  530),  and  to  a  leader,  whose  name  he 
does  not  give,  but  who  is  elsewhere  called  Erchenwin. 
Morant  supposes  this  Erchenwin  to  have  revolted  from 
under  the  weak  government  of  Octa,  king  of  Kent,  without, 
so  far  as  appears,  any  reason  except  that  he  had  originally 
included  Essex  in  the  conquests  of  Hengist,  and  therefore 
in  the  kingdom  of  Kent.  This  kingdom  of  Essex  gra- 
dually extended  across  the  I>ea  into  Middlesex  and  Hert- 
fordshire, and  comprehended  London,  then  a  flourishing 
trading  place,  and  which  appears  to  have  become  the  capital 
of  the  East  Saxon  kingdom.  The  successor  of  Erchenwin 
was  Slcdda,  and  the  successor  of  Sledda  Saebyrht  or  Sabert. 
The  latter  was  the  nephew  of  iEthelbyrht  or  Ethelbert, 
king  of  Kent,  the  first  of  the  Saxon  princes  that  embraced 
Christianity,  and  was  in  subjection  to  his  uncle,  at  that  time 
the  mo>t  powerful  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings.  Saebyrht  em- 
braced Christianity ;  the  episcopal  church  of  St.  Paul  in 
London  was  founded  by  iEtnolbyrht,  and  Mellitus,  who  had 
been  sent  from  Rome  to  assist  the  missionary  St.  Augustin 
in  evangelizing  England,  was  appointed  bishop  of  Essex, 
into  which  kingdom  he  had  been  sent  as  missionary  by 
Augustin.  Saebyrht  himself  founded  the  abbey  and  church 
of  Thornev,  afterwards  called,  from  its  situation  with  re- 
spect to  St.  Paul's,  West  Minster  (a.d.  604-Gl  1).  We  notice 
these  events  because,  though  not  immediately  connected 
with  the  county  of  Essex,  they  are  among  the  most  impor- 
tant occurrences  in  the  scanty  annals  of  the  East  Saxon 
kingdom.  ^ 

Upon  the  death  of  Saebyrht  (a.d.  616),  Saxred,  Siward, 
and  Sigebriht  ascended  the  throne,  #hd  reigned  conjointly : 
they  restored  Paganism  and  persecuted  Christianity,  and 
appear  to  have  been  killed  together  about  a.d.  623.  Sige- 
briht the  Little  reigned  after  them  from  a.d.  623  to  653 ; 
and  after  him  reigned  Sigebriht  or  Sigeberht  the  Good, 
who,  being  converted  by  his  friend  Oswy,  king  of  Northum- 
berland, whom  he  used  frequently  to  visit,  and  baptized  by 
Finan,  bishop  of  Lindisfarne,  restored  Christianity  m  Essex, 
and  sent  for  some  Northumbrian  monks  to  come  and  in- 
s'A-uct  his  suWects.  Cedd,  one  of  these,  was  consecrated 
bishop  of  the  East  Saxons  (a-i>-  653).  Sigebriht  was  assas- 
sinated two  years  afterwards  (a.d.  655).  Tlie  subsequent 
kings  of  Essex  were  as  follows: — Swithelm,  Sibbi,  and 
Sighere ;  the  latter  died  a.d.  683,  and  Sibbi  turned  monk 
A.».  694:  Sigehard  and  Senfrid:  Offa,  who  went  to  Rome, 
and  turned  monk,  a.d.  707:  Suebricht,  called  Selred  by 
some,  but  erroneously:  Swithred  was  reigning  a.d.  758. 
There  were  a  few  others,  whose  very  names  are  unknown. 
The  dates  are  from  Morant  chiefly,  but  in  so  uncertain 
and  confused  a  period  they  cannot  be  relied  on  as  very 
exact. 

In  A.D.  823,  Egbert  of  Wessex,  who  had  just  gained  over 
Beornwulf  of  Afercia  that  victory  which  established  the 
permanent  supremacy  of  Wessex  over  the  other  kingdoms 
of  the  Octarchy,  despatched  his  son  Ethelwulf  and  the  war- 


like statesman  Ealstan  or  Alstan,  bishop  of  Sherboume, 
into  Kent  and  Essex ;  and  these  kingdoms,  which  had  sunk 
into  mere  dependencies  of  Mercia,  were  subdued,  and  pro- 
bably united  under  the  designation  of  the  kingdom  of  Kent, 
occupied  by  Ethelwulf  as  subordinate  to  his  father,  and  of 
which  mention  is  occasionally  made  in  the  history  of  Ethel- 
wulf and  his  sons,  until  the  reign  of  Alfred,  by  whom  the 
Saxon  kingdoms  were  finally  incorporated ;  and  Enj^land, 
with  the  exception  of  those  parts  which  were  occupied  by 
the  Danes  or  retained  by  the  Britons,  was  consolidated  under 
one  sceptre. 

When  Alfred,  after  the  recovery  of  his  throne,  assigned 
to  the  piratical  Northmen,  or  Danes,  a  settlement  in  and 
about  East  Anglia  (a.d.  878),  Essex  was  included  in  the 
ceded  territory.  One  or  two  of  the  naval  conflicts  between 
the  ships  of  Alfred  and  those  of  the  piratical  Danes  who 
continuefl  to  infest  the  coast,  were  fought  off  the  Essex 
shore.  Thirteen  or  sixteen  sail  of  Danish  vessels  were 
destroyed  in  the  mouth  of  the  Stour,  near  Harwich  (a.d. 
884);  but  the  victorious  fleet  was  destroyed  near  the 
Thames  mouth  by  some  ships  fitted  out  by  the  colonists  of 
East  Anglia  in  violation  of  their  engagements  with  the 
kinp.  On  the  death  of  Godrun  (a.d.  890)  Essex  returned 
under  the  government  of  Alfred,  who  appointed  B^rtheolf 
earl  of  the  county.  When  Hastings  invaded  England,  a.d. 
894,  and  the  main  part  of  his  army  had  been  defeated  at 
Farnham,  in  Surrey  (a.d.  894),  part  of  the  fugitives  escaped 
over  the  Thames  and  marched  across  Middlesex  and  Essex 
pursued  by  Alfred,  until  they  crossed  the  Colne  and  found 
refuge  either  in  Mersey  Island  (Turner),  or  more  probably 
in  the  peninsula  of  Brightlingsea  (Breklesey,  Speed,  Mo- 
rant), where  some  of  their  ships  had  come,  and  where  the 
king  had  not  any  navy  at  the  time  to  press  the  siege. 
Alfred  in  person,  and  afterwards  when  he  was  called  away, 
his  generals,  maintained  a  close  blockade  on  the  land  side, 
and  at  last  the  Danes  sued  for  peace  and  agreed  to  retire  from 
England ;  but  instead  of  doing  so,  they  hastened  to  join  Has- 
tings, who,  with  another  part  of  his  forces  had,  in  the  mean 
time,  landed  at  South  Bemfleet,  or  Ben  fleet,  in  Essex,  on 
the  wstuary  of  the  Thames,  and  built  a  fort  there.  In  the 
absence  of  Hastings,  the  Londoners  and  the  troops  who  had 
blockaded  Mersey,  stormed  his  fort,  took  his  wife  and  two 
of  his  children  prisoners,  recovered  a  quantity  of  plunder, 
and  broke  up  and  burned  many  of  his  ships,  or  carried  them 
away  to  London  and  Rochester.  The  wife  and  children  of 
Hastings  were  loaded  with  presents  by  Alfred  and  sent 
back  to  the  piratic  chief;  but  his  hostility  was  not  thereby 
softened.  He  erected  another  fortress  (of  which  large 
traces  appear  still  to  remain)  at  South  Shoebury,  in  Essex, 
a  few  miles  from  his  former  one.  With  his  main  army  he 
crossed  the  island  to  the  Severn ;  but  was  compelled  to 
return  with  baffled  and  weakened  forces.  Before  the  winter 
came  on  he  assembled  another  army,  and  inarched  to 
Chester  and  into  North  Wales;  but  being  every  where 
watched  by  the  vigilance  of  AJfired,  he  marched  back 
through  Northumberland  and  Mercia  to  Mersey  Island,  in 
Essex,  the  coast  of  which  he  always  chose  for  his  strong- 
holds, and  in  which  he  seems  to  have  wished  to  establish  a 
kingdom.  Ultimately  the  Danish  chief  was  compelled  to 
abandon  England  after  tlu'ee  years  of  incessant  hostility 
(a.d.  894—896),  and  Essex  returned  peaceably  under  the 
West  Saxon  sway. 

After  the  death  of  Alfred  (a.d.  901),  and  the  choice  of 
Edward  the  Elder  as  his  successor,  .£thelwald,  or  Ethel- 
wold,  son  of  Ethelbriht  or  Ethelbert,  Alf^red's  elder  brother, 
claimed  the  throne,  and  having  taken  to  a  piratical  lii^  and 
obtained  foreign  aid,  returned  and  subdued  Essex.  The 
subsequent  death  of  the  invader  in  battle  (aj>.  905)  put  an 
end  to  the  strife,  and  restored  Essex  to  the  sway  of  Edward, 
who  subsecjuentlv  rebuilt  or  fortified  Witham  (a.d.  91SX  in 
order  to  bridle  tne  rebellious  temper  of  the  E^nish  colo 
nists ;  and  some  years  after  (a.d.  920)  fortified  Maldon.  Jn 
A.D.  92 1  he  took  by  storm  Colchester,  which  the  Danes,  with 
whom  he  was  now  at  war,  had  held,  and  strengthened  the 
place  by  repairing  the  fortifications ;  he  also  defbated  an 
attack  of  the  Danes  upon  Maldon. 

In  A.D.  991,  in  the  reign  of  Ethelred  II.,  Essex  wis  again 
the  object  of  Danish  attack.  A  large  force  landed  and 
attacked  Ipswich,  in  Suffolk,  and  marching  from  thence  to 
Maldon,  defeated  and  slew  the  governor,  or  carl  of  the 
county,  who  had  collected  some  forces  to  oppose  Iheip 
they  were  bought  off  by  the  payment  of  a  large  sum.    In 
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juv  994  the  eoast  of  lliis  eounty  ^  ag  ravaged  by  them ; 
were  afsin  bought  off.     Essex  was  one  of  the  counties 
by  Euielred  to  Svein,  king  of  Deumark,  by  treaty 

Jn  AJ>-  1016  £ss€X  was  the  scene  of  a  fierce  battle  be- 
hrcen  Dmute  and  Edmund  Ironside,  who  had  succeeded  to 
ihe  lliroocs  und  the  hoi^lility  of  their  ruspuctive  fathers, 
Sroin  aiad    '  '      Canute,  by  ihe  treachery  of  Edrie 

(^rotber-Mi  1  ister-fiither  to  Edmuad),  obtained  the 

TictoTT.  ThkJ  butilo  was  fought  at  Assandun.  which  some 
iiippoie  to  he  A^hdoti.  in   the  north- western  part  of  the 

0  n  Wiildcn ;   others,  with  more  proba- 

1  t  conflict  at  Assingdon.  or  Ashingdoni 
it;  '  -'  »rd.  At  Canewdon  (the  name  of 
\i  1  from  that  of  the  victor),  a  pariah 
V,  lua  un  the  ea»t»  are  the  remains  of  u 
rm;.  ;.,  ve  been  that  of  the  Danes  ;  it*  l^jrm 

,.r*  H-'v.ric  .in  area  of  about  six  acres  r 
1jut  the  foi»se  is  yet  visible. 

county  is  not  marked  by  any  par- 
0  civil  war  between  kin^^  Juhn  and  his 
Iti  AtU.  I'Jia  the  earl  of  Winchester,  one  of  the 
cotrfHemteti  lortLj,  with  an  army  of  foreigners  whom  he 
k  J I  into  tlie  country,  besieged  Colchester  castlct 

I  w  upon  hearing  lliat  relief  was  coming  from 
Loti'Juiu  VI  lie  or  »<>nio  of  his  party  soon  afterwards 
took  it  an*"]  1  tiie  town.  Tho  kmg  htnvever  retook 
it  During  the  minorit)  of  Henry 

II  lie  hand8  of  the  Dauphin  Louis 

■'ted  over  by  the  discontented 
by  Edward  UL  Colchester 
I  rmers, 

c'urred  the  arrest  of  Thomas 

■>ter,  the  king*s  uncle,  who 

it  hjs  castle  of  Pleshy  in  Essex, 

I  nf  Chelmtsford.      There  the  king 

.  nud  ill  the  cluse  of  hi.>s  visit  invited  him  to  re- 

I!-    At  Stratford  the  king  had  plarefl  m  ambush 

i  his  folio  wens  who  arrested  tbe  duke 

.  lason.  he  was  subscc(ucntly  hmuthered 

:!:>,  Jiiid  Uis   body  being  brought  to  England   waa 

in  the   church  of  Pleshy,  which  he  had  himself 

:  luliled  period  to  which  the  above  ineidents  may 

w  iv^  ^'    ''\   contains  several  mcmorialsi  in  the  cn- 

mamji'  \\e*,  and  other  ruinn  which  are  found  in 

**     ^'  iipg  may   jet  be  traced   refernble   to   the 

'>r  Saxon  periods,  as  that  which  incloses 

-.  „ iLinbury  ^Danesbyng),  on  a  high  hill  be- 

n^mi  CliPliuftord  and  Muldon  ;  tho^e  at  Mahlou  (jirobably 
tftd  Wfntk  of  Edward  the  Klder),  at  Withauj,  ut  Ambrc'shiiry 
laokv  Qcax  Eppin^;.  ul  Ruckholt,  near  Barkiti^,  at  South 
Wed4.  tmnr  Brent  wlhkI,  at  Canewdon,  and  at  Blunt  &  walls 
wsv  BilWrieay.     Many  of  these  have  bei?n  already  men- 
tiPfiod,     Of  the  castles  of  the  Norman  perimj  there  are  also 
^        '         uiiua.  Those  at  Colchester,  Iietlingham.Wiilden, 
i)  Raleigh,  have  been  unticed  in  this  article  or 

*    e  heads.    Pienhy  wws.  the  site  of  a  Ro- 
r:  ,  and  some  Rt>man  antiquities  have 

it  In.Mw  ......    i  ue  easlle  was  jirobabl/budt  by  Wdiiam 

Hi^niavnie,  to  whose  father,  Geoffrey  de  Maguaville, 

|itii.'t^  1.1,1  },<■.  11  -rranted  by  the  usurper  Stephen.     The 

\t^  i    which   siurounded   it  were  within 

tTic  R  ;  Client  J  the  mound  on  which  the  don- 

il  the  bridge  which  led  to  it  over  the  sur^ 

.    are   all  that  remain   of  the  once  proud 

Id      Uf  Hiidlrigh  Castle,  near  Ralei^h.  dilapidated 

I*  of  two   towers  yet  remain,  forming  piclureftquc 

-  of  niJn*     At  Claverin^  in  the   north-west  part   of 

jDty  lire  the  moimd   on  which  the  keep  stood  and 

sUe*  lontt  ftmce  destroyed. 

and  manor- tio uses   which  succeeded  the 

and  gave  mdi cation  of  a  nuieler  period, 

by  I  heir  massive  strength  that  the  nation 

,w^    n  ii-d  into  peaceful  stcunly,  may  bo  men- 

titmc^  'ir  East  Uorndon,  Nether  11  all,  near 

llsciii  Lea  and  the  Stort,  Tolleshunt  Beck- 

iBciiai  it  Magna,  between  Maldon  and  Col- 

ft'-*i.  V  Hall,  in  the  same  neighbourhood, 

,    near  Purtleet,  Covet  or  CiJveli 

I.        .,  Eastbtuy,  near  Barking,  Daxi- 


bury  Plaee,  between  Chelmsford  and  Maldon,  New  Hall, 
near  Chelmsford,  and  Tnppinghoe  ILill,  between  Chelms- 
ford and  Withaixi.  Of  Ilerou  Hall  two  picturesque  round 
towers  remain;  and  of  Nether  Hall,  a  vast  gateway  with 
two  half  hexagon  towers,  one  on  each  side,  so  massive  as  to 
prevent  their  destruction  when  the  rest  of  the  mansion  was 
pulled  down,  about  a,d.  1773*  Of  Tolleshunt  manor- house 
there  remnini  an  anlient  brick  gateway,  -with  four  em- 
battled tm-rets.  Of  Layer  Maniey  Hall,  the  gateway  and 
part  of  the  south  side  are  yet  standing,  and  are  converted 
mto  a  farm-house  and  olfices:  it  was  originally  a  large 
ouadrangular  building,  inclosing  a  spacious  cmirt,  to  which 
I  lie  existing  gateway  was  the  principal  entrance.  Of  Covet 
Hall  there  remaitis  a  gateway  of  brick,  much  ornamented. 
The  other  houses  are,  we  believe,  entire,  except  New  Hall, 
of  which  however  a  largo  portion  remains,  formerly  occu- 
pied by  some  English  nujis  from  Liege,  who  took  rofii^jiy  jji 
England  from  the  French  Republican  armios.  Other  an- 
lient houses  have  been  already  noticed  in  the  eourj*e  of  this 
article,  and  we  have  only  further  to  men  I  ion  Gos  field  Hall, 
near  Halsted,  which  belongs  to  the  duke  of  Buckingham, 
and  is  probably  of  the  time  of  Henry  VII.  This  mansion 
is  of  brick,  and  incloses  a  quadrangular  court,  into  which 
all  the  lower  tier  of  windows  formerly  opened.  Tlicre  were 
no  outside  windows  on  the  ground-lloor,  and  ihose  of  Ihe 
upper  story  were  strongly  barricaded,  so  as  to  give  to  tho 
place  considerable  strength.  The  house  as  origmally  built 
consisted  of  only  one  room  in  thickness,  and  there  was  no 
communication  round  tlie  inside  but  by  passiuja:  through 
every  room  ;  but  various  improvements  and  additions  havi? 
hecn  made  in  modern  limes.  There  are  a  few  good  pic- 
tures, the  rest  have  l>eeii  removed  to  Stow,  another  muu- 
sion  of  the  duke.     The  park  is  extensive. 

At  the  Retbrmation  Essex  possessed  several  religioufi 
houses,  of  which  there  are  some  remains.  Theie  were  at 
the  limo  of  the  Suppression  seven  of  ihe  greater  monas- 
teries, that  is,  i>f  those  which  accordiitg  to  tlie  valuation  of 
their  lands  and  endowments  possessed  a  clear  yearly  te^ 
venue  of  above  tj(>u/. ;  they  were  as  follows : — 

Bcrking  (  Barking)    Abbey  for  Bcunlic- 

CUieh  (or  St.  Owylli)  Al«Vify  fot  Au^»> 

thi  iMimrfw        ,       79Q    S    8      „       677    I 
Coi^gealiall    *         ,     AW»ry  for   Ciat^r- 

ci.tu  wuiik*       .        30^    8    0      .,        ttat    S    0      „ 

^tr  lifuril I,mtt^ttivrf»i9  AOtny  for  (Uittr- 

tMu  mutik*       .       573  1j    6      ,.       511  Id    a      « 

•l«rlfi.eisMtiK*  4C64i  11      „        379  Id    1      ^ 

V^  .iltliiim        •         ,     AhUry  lor  Augu*- 

liH  i:^ttuiit         .       lOT^J  IS     1       „        900    4    3      rf 

For  any  farther  particulars  of  these  see  above,  or  in  th<* 
articles  BARKiNf;  and  Colckbsteh, 

Of  the  smaller  religious  housen,  the  following  reioaius 
may  be  uoticed  in  addition  to  t>uch  ab  have  been  ah'i;iidy 
mentioned. 

The  remains  of  Bileigh  or  Bfdeigh  Abbey,  near  Maldon, 
have  be«n  (Converted  into  a  farm-house  and  ofUces;  the 
chapel,  the  rao<it  perfect  portion,  having  been  used  a:*  a  hest- 
tfrty.  It  is  »mall,  36  feet  long  by  J  8  broad,  formed  of  a  fine- 
;j^rained  lime*totie,  and  ha*  groined  arches.  {Supported  by 
three  slender  Purl>eck  columns.  These  ruins  are  chiefly 
in  the  Perpendicular  &tyle,  with  some  portions  of  earlier 
date. 

Of  Tilt  ey  priory,  between  Dun  mow  and  Thaxletl,  the  east 
end  of  the  church  remain;^  and  is  now  used  as  the  parbh 
church ;  there  are  alsH)  a  few  of  the  eloistera  yet  standing. 
The  church  is  a  remarkably  fine  specimen  of  deortrated 
work,  with  bold  buttresiie^  at  the  eastern  angles,  and  two 
rich  niches  for  statues.  The  east  window  is  very  tine,  or* 
namcnted  with  tracery,  and  in  the  interior  of  the  clmrch 
are  some  rich  stalls. 

Of  By ck nacre  Priory,  between  Chelmsford  and  Maldon, 
the  centrid  arches  of  the  ehurcli  and  a  small  portion  uf  the 
antient  wall  remain.  They  are  of  very  late  Nonnan  ur 
Early  English  character.  .Of  Latton  Prior>,  near  Harlow, 
I  here  are  some  remains  used  as  a  barn  ;  they  t-how  that  the 
building  contained  some  good  Decorated  voiL  Of  Lees 
Priory,  between  Cheltnsford  an«l  Er;nriir<^e,  there  is  a  irate- 
liouse,  with  an  embattled  oclJi.  lT  at  each  eortu*r, 

of  Perpendicular  character.      i  y  Ptiov.  Ik  f  ween 

Brentwood  and  Irigatcslone,  there  are  h^mle  ^!  «*s. 

The  churches  of  filakemore  or  Blackmuie  Va  ^coQ 
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Ingatestone  and  Ongar,  and  of  HatficUl  Pcverel  Prmry,  be- 
tve«n  Chelmsford  and  William,  have  boeii  made  purochial : 
the  latter  has  been  much  altered;  it  relams  a  gtwd  Nurman 
door,  with  zigzag  mouldings. 

Of  the  early  churches,  beside  those  which  we  have  already 
had  occasion  to  mention,  the  following  deserve  notice  *— 
Greenstead  church,  near  Ongar»  is  a  very  curious  edifice, 
and  one  of  the  most  antient  in  tbo  kingdom:  tt  seems  pro- 
bable that  it  was  built  as  a  sort  of  ahrine  fur  lodging  the 
body  of  St,  Edmund,  king  of  East  Anglio,  on  its  being  taken 
hack  from  London  to  Bury  St.  Edmund^s,  in  the  early  part 
of  the  elevenlh  century ;  and  that  it  was  nftcnvards  enlarged 
to  serve  as  a  parish  churclk  The  nave  is  entirely  composed 
of  wood,  the  sides  being  formed  of  the  trunks  of  large  chest- 
nut-trees (or  oaks)  split  or  sawn  asunder*  and  set  upright 
close  to  one  another.  They  are  let  into  a  wooden  sill  at 
bottom^  and  into  a  plate  at  top,  and  ^secured  m  ilh  wooden 
pins:  two  vacancies  are  filk»d  up  with  plaster,  Tliere  is  a 
boarded  tower  at  the  west  end,  but  this  does  not  appear  to 
be  so  ant  lent  as  the  nave:  also  a  woollen  porch  en  the 
Fouth  side  of  the  nave.  The  chancel  is  partly  of  h^ick,  and 
the  nave  is  strengthened  by  brick  buttresses.  Tlie  entire 
length  of  the  original  or  wooden  part  of  the  church  is  29 
feet  long  by  J  4  broad,  and  5  J  high  to  the  spring  of  the  roof, 
which  is  tiled,  and  not  so  antient  as  the  sides.  *  Little 
Maplestcad  church  (near  Halsted)  is  a  building  of  great 
iuteiesl,,  being  the  latest  of  the  few  rouiid  churches  in  the 
kingdom  ;  it  is  of  pure  Decorated  character,  and  its  details 
plain,  but  very  good/  The  chancel  end  of  this  church  is 
;il.so  semicircular,  and  is  probably  the  latest  erection  of  that 
form  in  England.  The  diameter  of  the  circular  part  is 
about  26  feet  (or  30  feet  according  to  others) ;  it  has  a  pe- 
ristyle tjf  siK  clustered  columns,  supporting  pointed  arches: 
the  whole  length  of  church  and  chancel  is  about  GO  fet:t 
South  Ockendon  church,  near  the  Tliurrocks,  has  a  round 
tower,  such  as  may  be  commonly  seen  in  Norfolk,  but  not 
much  el>ewhere:  it  has  an  elaborately  and  variously  en- 
riched Nonnan  door:  Corringham  and  some  other  churches 
have  Norman  portion-. 

When  the  (Jatholic  religion  regained  a  temi>orary  pre- 
dominance over  the  Reformation  under  Mary  L,  the  perse 
cui ion  was  vory  severe  in  Essex,  Seventeen  persons  (five 
of  them  women)  were  burnt  at  CJolchcster.  and  one  died  in 
prison ;  and  two  persons  (one  a  woman)  were  burnt  at 
Stratford. 

The  year  157  J  was  remarkable  for  the  sctUement  of  the 
Flemish  refugees  at  Colrliestcr ;  they  introduced  the 
woollen  manufacture  into  that  and  several  other  towns  in 
Essex. 

When  the  Spaniards  were  expected  to  attack  England 
mth  their  Invincible  Annada  {A,r>.  15S8),  a  camp  was 
formed  at  Tilbury,  wliere  a  boily  of  more  than  Ifi.liou  mrn, 
under  the  earl  of  Leicester,  was  ]fosted.  Tilbury  Fort  was 
then  a  block  house,  which  had  been  built  by  Henry  VHL 
to  defend  the  passage  of  the  river;  it  was  at  a  subsefjuent 
ueriod  (upon  the  alarm  caused  by  die  Dutch  sailing  up  the 
Medway,  ad,  1667,  and  bunung  the  ships  at  Chatham), 
onlaiged  and  made  a  regular  fortification,  as  it  is  at  presetit. 
The  camp  at  Tilbury  was  visited  by  Elizubeth,  who.se  pre- 
sence increased  the  general  entlnijiiasm.  (Adchcster  on 
this  occa-sion  furnished  two  ships  and  a  pinnace  to  the  Eng- 
lish fleet.  In  159 J  the  same  town  furnished  three  ships 
for  the  expedition  to  Cadiz. 

In  the  war  with  Spain  at  the  beginning  of  (he  reign  of 
Charles  L,  a  Spanish  tleet  cause^l  alarm  by  appearing  ofi 
Harwich;  but  they  made  no  attempt  to  land  (a, d.  1625), 
In  ilie  civil  war  at  the  close  of  tlie  same  reign,  E«sex  was 
iilmoait  entirely  in  the  interest  of  the  parhanient,  and  joined 
in  an  association  for  mutual  aid  and  succour  with  the  other 
eastern  counties  of  Norfolk.  Suffolk,  Cambridge,  and  Herts; 
this  was  called  the  Eastern  Association.  The  towns  of 
Essex  and  SuflTvilk,  upon  a  refjuisition  from  the  committee 
of  both  houses,  raised  2U00  men  fc^r  the  ?icr\'ice  of  the  par- 
liaracnt,  besidei?  lajge  supplies  both  of  men  and  money 
which  they  sent  to  the  parliament  at  other  times.  The 
county  appears  to  have  been  exempt  from  the  immediate 
sufferings  of  the  nvil  war  dunng  the  continuance  of  the 
main  contest ;  but  in  the  year  1648  it  was  the  scene  of  one 
of  those  isolated  and  abortive  attempts  of  the  rovalists.  the 
iiiirratives  of  which  form  so  many  episodes  in  the  great  his- 
lory  of  the  war.  A  part  of  the  royalist  forces,  which  had 
been  raised  in  Kent  under  Goring,  earl  of  Norwich,  and 


Sir  William  Waller,  and  were  pressed  by  Fairfax  aiid  the 
parliamentary  army,  crossed  the  Thames  into  Middlesex, 
and  retreating  thence  into  Essex,  were  joined  by  Ibe 
royalists  of  that  county  (who  had  previously  sei7.ed  the  par- 
liamentary committee  at  Chelmsford)  and  by  some  royalist 
gentlemen  from  Hertfordshire.  Their  leaders  were  the 
earl  of  Norwich,  Lords  Loughborough  and  Capcl,  Sir 
Cliarles  Lucas,  Sir  George  Lisle,  Sir  Bernard  Gascoigne, 
Sir  Wdliam  Campian,  Sir  William  Compton,  Sir  William 
Leyton,  Sir  Richard  Hastings,  and  many  other  ut!i».*ers  and 
gentlemen.  They  retired  first  to  Chelmsford,  from  thence 
to  Brain  tree,  taking  in  their  way  Lees  House,  the  seat  of 
the  earl  of  Warwick,  and  from  thence  to  Colchester,  which 
they  entered  by  convention,  af\er  a  slight  skirmish  with 
the  townsmen.  To  this  place  Fairfax  with  his  array  ad* 
vanced  in  pursuit  of  them,  and  made  a  desperate  attempt 
to  storm  the  town.  The  royalists  repulsed  him,  but  with 
the  loss  of  one  of  their  men  of  note.  Sir  William  Campian, 
and  nearly  200  men  killed  and  wounded.  The  Parliamcn- 
tarinna*  loss  was  probably  nearly  1000  killed,  wounded,  and 
taken.  Fairfax  now  laid  close  siege  to  the  town,  which 
was  blocked  up  on  every  side ;  and  two  small  frigates  of 
ten  and  eleven  guns,  which  lay  in  the  river  to  assist  the 
king's  party,  were  taken  by  some  parliamentary  vessels 
from  Harwich.  After  a  siege  of  between  two  aiid  three 
months  aTid  several  severe  actions,  the  royalists  were  forccil 
to  surrenflcr  at  discretion.  The  pari i amen tarj*  getteral, 
deeming  it  net»essary  to  make  an  example  of  the  learlers  of 
this  rising,  and  lK*ing  sanctioned  by  the  determination  of 
a  council  of  war,  ortlered  Sir  Charles  Lucas,  Sir  Geom 
Lisle,  Sir  Bernard  Gascoigne,  and  Colonel  Farre  to  be 
executed  the  day  the  town  was  given  up.  Farre  bad 
escaped ;  Gascoigne,  who  was  a  Florentine,  was  reprieved ; 
but  the  other  two  were  shot  under  the  walls  of  Colchester 
Castle, 

In  A. P.  16C5  and  lf>66  Colchester  suffered  severely  from 
the  plague.  In  the  abovenamed  years  4731  persons  died 
of  it:  nearly  '2 tl a  of  them  in  one  week.  In  a,d.  16S4  the 
charier  of  Ctdehester  was  surrendered  to  the  crown,  and  a 
new  charter  granted  the  same  year,  which  was  remodelled 
by  James  11.  AD.  1GS8;  but  after  the  Revolution  the  ori- 
ginal charter  was  restored. 

The  historj'  of  the  county  presents  no  later  events  of  iiny 
interest. 

(Morant's  History  f>/ Eupx ;  Beauties  qf  ErtgUmd  atid 
lVate&;  Ordmmce  Survey  qf  Efiftejr ;  Conybearc  and  Phd- 
hps's  Otithnr^  of  the  Geology  of  England  and  Jf'afes ; 
Young's  Au^riculture  of  Essei- ;  Rickm'an*s  Gothic  ArcM- 
tecture:  Turner's  Ang/th Sarong ;  Ercursiona  rn  Enrjt ; 
Parliamentary  Paper »,  ^-c.) 

STATtSTICS. 

Populaiton. — Essex  is  an  agricultural  county,  and  but 
few  of  its  inhabitants  are  engaged  in  manufactures.  Of 
79,023  males  twenty  years  of  age  and  upwards,  living  itv 
the  county  in  1831,  43,G83  were  engaged  in  agricultunil 
pursuits,  and  only  871  in  manufaetures  or  in  making 
manufacturing  machiner}-.  Of  these  latter  iOO  were  em- 
ployed in  the  manufacture  of  silk  goods,  principaUv  at 
Brauilree,  Great  and  Little  (>>ggeslialh  and  Bocking;  at 
Halstcd  there  were  aa  silk-machine  makurs;  about  30  men 
were  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder  at  the  go- 
vernment estaWis^hment  at  Waltham  Abbey.  At  West 
ILim,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  metropolis,  operative  chemislry 
gives  einplojincnt  to  several  of  the  inhabitants.  E&msx 
ranks  the  eighth  on  the  list  of  agricultural  counties,  and  in 
this  respect  retains  the  same  psition  as  in  iJil  L 

The  p"pulation  of  this  county  at  each  of  the  four  periods 
in  whicb  the  census  was  taken  during  the  present  ceittuiy 
was' — 


Mnlcf. 

f>H)a]«, 

TuUl. 

tner.  per  cent 

1801 

1]\,3'>G 

.      115,081 

.     226,437 

* 

1811 

1  "24.839 

l'47M4 

.     252,47,1 

.     1K40 

1821 

M4,9uy    , 

144.516 

.    2sy,4a4 

.     14.63 

18,11 

159,015     , 

158,492 

,     317,507 

9,50 

Showing  an  increase  between  the  first  and  last  periods  of 
y  1,0 70,  or  a  little  more  than  40 per  cent.,  which  is  17  per 
cent,  below  the  whole  rate  of  increase  throughout  Bug- 
land, 

The  following  table  is  a  sumtnary  of  the  population,  &c« 
of  every  hundred  as  taken  in  1831 :-- 
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HOUSE  !i. 

OCCUPATIONS. 

TERSONM. 

BUliOEEBavftt. 

i 
1 

s 

"3 

1 
1  , 

Ill 

1 

1 

a 

1 

!■: 

Pk 

n 

a 

P' 

ii|i 
^f'- 

S8i 

511 

u* 

u 

^mUblB       .         .         .         . 

2,247 

2,614 

4 

59 

1.815 

502 

297 

7.019 

6,162 

13,181 

3,521 

Bi0oiitr«e 

6J18 

7,197 

51 

358 

2,312 

2»239 

2,646 

16,609 

18,315 

34,924 

8,020 

Oitibrd 

IJ84 

1,992 

13 

40 

989 

603 

400 

5,092 

4,896 

9,988 

2,726 

CbdiDftibni    ...        * 

4,916 

5,648 

32 

138 

2,892 

1.838 

918 

13,900 

13,279 

27,179 

7,156 

CUvmiic      ...         * 

809 

B70 

8 

17 

612 

149 

109 

2.044 

2.018 

4,002 

K0!3 

Dtofto          .         .        .        . 

1,609 

li949 

6 

36 

1,345 

404 

200 

5,184 

4,731 

9,915 

2,608 

Daoniov 

2.3G- 

2,663 

4 

36 

1,781 

521 

361 

6,538 

6,253 

12.791 

3.307 

Ffcfliivisll 

Ld.Ti 

1.488 

19 

21 

1,079 

266 

143 

3.445 

3.3rr2 

6,807 

1.761 

Hirlow 

1,365 

1,682 

:i 

26 

1,052 

333 

297 

3,933 

3.863 

7,790 

1    1.974 

Hivefing-fttTe  bower  ^Liberty) 

1.217 

1,383 

5 

63 

594 

484 

305 

3,381 

3,431 

6,H12 

1.W05 

Rjnek&rd     .         .         .         « 

7.887 

8,500 

41 

224 

5,U32 

2,301 

1,1G7 

19,8y6 

20.28  7 

40.183 

9,647 

Usileci          .... 

3.550 

4,375 

21 

72 

2,631 

1,054 

690 

10,852 

10,658 

21.510 

5.3'J3 

2,414 

2.795 

7 

79 

1,787 

615 

393 

7.572 

7.143 

14,715 

3,714 

2,274 

2.617 

13 

87 

1,582 

621 

414 

7.120 

6,484 

13.6U4 

3.616 

TlniTslsbl« 

3,955 

4,726 

15 

92 

2,901 

1,092 

733 

11.479 

n.307 

22.786 

5.668 

1.166 

1,212 

3 

41 

749 

290 

173 

3,051 

2,891 

5,942 

1.463 

Utt&ulbrd     .        .         .        . 

2,210 

2,647 

5 

35 

1,870 

467 

310 

6,417 

6,078 

12,495 

3.088 

WallJimiii       .         .          •         . 

1, 581 

U666 

11 

108 

732 

559 

375 

4.172 

4,179 

M51 

2,154 

WtosUve                           '         » 

735 

*907 

, 

5 

655 

185 

67 

2.271 

2.140 

4,411 

1,165 

Wttliim        .        .         .        . 

2,128 

i.346 

20 

60  ! 

1.221 

625 

500 

5,494 

5.504 

10,998 

2.742 

Ceikhewtcf  (borough  &  liberty) 
Banricb  (borough) 

3,216 

3,488 

25 

119 

490 

2.079 

919 

7,471 

8.696 

V6,167 

3.745 

660 

830 

5 

78 

75 

215 

540 

1,899 

2,398 

4,297 

791 

MiOoQ  cboft>ugh) 

671 

724 

9 

48  ! 

122 

306 

296 

1,859 

1,972 

3,831 

830 

SvftOQpWaldea  (town)  . 

941 

1,000 
65,319 

33 
354 

18 
1,860 

271 

534 

195 

2,317 

2,445 

4.762 

1.U6 

Totals          .         •         J 

57,152 

34,589 

18.282 

;i2,448 

159,015 

158,492 

317.507 

79,023 

ISOl 
lill    ^ 


1 37  J  40, 
ai2.230 
254,837 

272,593 


^pmmly  ETimtie^,  Crime,  <J^.— The  sums  expeiidetl  fur 
\  fllkf  of  the  poor  at  the  four  dates  of 
£    $.    d. 
being       12     1  for  each  mhahitant. 
..148 
17     7 
17     2 

Thm  tmm  expended  for  the  same  purpose  in  the  year 
M«r^f*i    1836,   was  185,394/.  17^,;  and  aasutning 
lion  had  increased  at  the  same  rate  of  per 
1631    as   in   the   ten  preceding  years,  the 
giyes  an  average  of  I U.  for  each  inhabitant 
r  ar^rtim  are  above  thone  for  Ibe  whole  of  England 
iftiWsles. 

Thm  sum  raised  in  Easex  for  poor-rate,  counly-nite, 
lad  other  local  purposeii,  in  the  year  ending  the  25th 
uf  lCjirrh«  1833.  was  311,961/.  18*.,  and  was  levied  upon 
th*  fmhoas  desvriptKma  of  property  as  follows : — 

£.       #. 
On  land    .  ,  .  251.571   18 

Dwell ing'honjMfS    .  -  52.157     2 

Mills,  factories  &c.  .  6,859     2 

Manorial  profits,  navigation,  &c.        1,373  16 

Tbe  iiaoiint  expended  was : — 


r  '  ^  f  the  poor     . 

removal  of  paupers,  &c. 
rVir  omer  purpoae* ,  .  • 


£. 

265,629 

g.190 

39,928 


313,747   14 

In  the  reinma  made  up  for  subsequent  years,  the  de- 
of  property  asaeased  are  not  specified.  In  the 
ia34,  1835,  and  1836  there  uere  raised  291,010/.  2i.. 
U%$%4L  5s^  and  228,811/.  19r,  respectively,  and  the  ex- 
yiitoiini  of  CAch  year  waa  as  follows :  -• 

1194.  l§3«.  1836. 

9m1^nU*t^th^toot     «    XSM.946    7    £9\9Mi    !«     £185394  17 
lMMlte»ll*v.i«aiu««l».  fte.         e.aW    3  7.318  U  MU    9 

l^^vml*       .        .        .       y        39,484    9 
9m  «ll  mhtt  maraoMa         * 


17.470  l^ 
SO.700   7 


rlMfi3  14 
(93.716    S 

isSSSli       'iw,334  8       mfilO   3 
The  fsnng  effected  in  the  whole  sum  expended  in  1836, 
Mred  with  that  expended  in  1834t  waa  therefore 
K  C*,  No.  599. 


£, 
728 


d, 
0 


10,311   17     2 
345     9     8 


about  20  per' cent. ;  and  the  saving  effected  on  the  sum  ex  ■ 
pended  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  ^^as  not  quite  23  per  cent, 
m  1836,  as  compared  with  the  expenditure  in  1834. 

The  number  of  tnnipike  trusts  in  Essex,  as  ascertained  k\ 
1 834,  is  1 1  ;  the  number  of  miles  of  road  under  their  chargo 
is  249;  the  annual  income  in  1834,  arising  from  the  toUa 
and  parish  composition,  was  34,504/.  15/,  Id.,  and  the  annual 
expenditure  39,557/,  \2s.  4d, 

The  county  expenditure  in  1834,  exclusive  of  that  for 
the  relief  of  the  poor,  waa  18,847/.  10*.  6</.,  dbbursed  aa 
follows  ;  — 

Bridges,  buildings,  and  repairs,  &c. 

Gaols,  housed  of  correction,  &c.,  andl 
maintaining  nrisoners.  Sec.        .     1 

Shire  halls  and  courts  of  justice—) 
buildmg^,  repairing,  &c.  .      f 

Prosecutions  ,  ,  , 

Clerk  of  the  peace        .  ,  , 

€k>nveyance  of  prisoners  before  trial 
„  of  transports 

Vagrants — apprehending  and  conveying 

Constables— high  and  special  . 

Coroner  ,  .  ,  , 

Miscellaneoua  .  . 

Tatal         .         .  .  16,847   10     6 

The  number  of  persons  charged  with  criminal  offences, 
in  the  three  septennial  periods  ending  with  1820,  1827,  and 
1834,  were  1908.  2686,  and  3837  respectively;  making  an 
averaee  of  273  annually  in  the  first  period,  of  384  in  the 
second  period,  and  of  578  in  the  third  period.  The  num- 
ber of  persons  tried  at  quarter-sessions,  m  each  of  the  years 
1831,  1832,  and  1833,  in  respect  to  which  any*  costs  weio 
paid  out  of  the  county-rates,  were  386,  351,  and  398  re- 
spectively. Among  the  persona  charged  with  oifeaoea* 
there  were  committed  for— > 

1831,  1B».  U381 

Felonies      .  .         •       293  319  321 

Misdemeanors      .         .    '    93  32  77 

The  total  number  of  committals  in  each  of  the  same 

years  was  407,  445.  and  460  respectively. 

Tlie  number  convicted  was 

„  acquitted 

Discharged  by  proclamation 


2,382 

13 

8 

1.385 

7 

4 

758 

5 

1 

297 

7 

0 

315 

18 

U 

552 

5 

2 

345 

17 

6 

1.524 

7 

11 

isai. 

183fl.         xm. 

323 

315           337 

52 

59             72 

32 

71            51 

Y^ulL— ^ 

ESS 


34 


ESS 


In  1836  at  the  assiaes  and  sessions  619  persons  were 
charged  with  crimes  in  Essex.  Of  these  49  were  charged 
with  offences  against  the  person,  31  of  which  were  for  com- 
mon assaults ;  there  were  74  offences  against  property, 
committed  with  violence ;  and  442  committed  without  vio- 
lence ;  1  for  sending  threatening  letters ;  8  for  forging  and 
tittering  false  money ;  1  for  killing  cattle ;  2  for  deer  steal- 
ing ;  and  42  for  riot.  Of  the  whole  numher  of  offenders, 
446  were  convicted,  123  were  acquitted,  and  against  51  no 
bill  was  found,  or  no  prosecution  ensued.  Of  those  con- 
victed, 20  were  condemned  to  death,  none  of  whom  were 
executed,  1 7  had  their  sentence  commuted  for  transportation, 
and  three  for  imprisonment ;  133  were  sentenced  to  trans- 
portation for  various  periods;  279  to  imprisonment,  235  of 
whom  for  only  six  months  or  under ;  2  were  whipped ;  6 
were  fined,  and  6  discharged  on  sureties.  Of  the  number  of 
offenders,  547  were  males  and  72  females ;  293  could  neither 
read  nor  write;  283  could  read  and  write  imperfectly;  31 
could  read  and  write  well,  and  only  1  had  received  superior 
instruction ;  the  state  of  instruction  of  the  remaining  1 1 
could  not  be  ascertained. 

The  number  of  persons  qualified  to  vote  for  the  county 
members  of  Essex  is  11,119,  being  1  in  29  of  ihe  whole 
population,  and  1  in  7  of  the  male  population,  twenty  years 
of  age  and  upwards,  as  taken  in  1831.  The  expenses  of 
the  last  election  of  county  members  to  parliament  were  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  county  159/.  5s.  9rf.,  and  were  paid 
out  of  the  general  county-rate. 

There  are  fifteen  savings'  banks  in  Essex.  The  number 
of  depositors  and  apaount  of  deposits  on  the  20th  of  No- 
vember were : — 

183S.         1833.  1834.  1835.  le?'' 

Xotitoil  8»8«       ««'*        »«51        9390        9827 

Amount  of  j£268,333  277,754  289,767  302,061    312,386 
deposits  . ) 

The  various  sums  placed  in  the  savings'  banks  in  1835 
and  1836  were  distributed  as  under:— 


1836. 


1S36. 


Not  exceeding  £20 

60 

100 

.,  160 

200 

Above  200 


Depofitors.     DcposUf.     Depotiters.    Deposits. 


6734 

237§ 

1160 

416 

221 

94 

9390 


£37,301 
73,299 
78,931 
60,139 
37,734 
24.657 


6388 

2496 

1204 

406 

243 

91 

9827 


£38,307 
76,480 
83,189 
49,270 
41,534 
23,606 


302,061       9827       312,386 
Education. — ^Tlie  following  summary  is  taken  from  the 
parliamentary  returns  on  education,  made  in  the  session 
of  1835:— 

SchfMlt.  Scholan.  Total. 

Infant  schools HS 

Number  of  infants  at  such  schools ;  ages 
from  2  to  7  years:— 

Males       •     .     •  684 

Females  ...  756 

Sex  not  specified  932 


Daily  schools 1076 

Number  of  children  at  such  schools ; 
ages  from  4  to  14  years: — 

Males      .     .     » 
Females  .     . 
Sex  not  specified 


2,372 


13,559 

22,993 

4,053 


30,605 


Schools  .      .   1  1j63 
Total  of  children  under  daily  instruction    32,977 

Sunday  schools 438 

Number  of  children  at  such  schools; 
ages  from  4  to  15  and  16  years:— 

Males       .     .      •  12,594 

Females  .     •     •  13,354 

Sex  not  specified  3,712 

29,660 

If  we  assume  that  the  population  between  the  ages  of  2 
and  15  has  increased  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  whole 
population  sinc«  1821;  and  that  the  whole  population  has 
increased  in  the  same  ratio  since  1831  as  during  the  ten 
years  preceding  that  period,  we  find  that  the  number  of 
children  between  the  ages  of  2  and  15  residing  in  Essex  in 
1834  was  109,011 


Thirty-seven  Sunday-schoolfl  are  returned  from  places 
where]  no  other  schools  exist,  and  the  children  (1513  in 
number)  who  are  instructed  therein  cannot  be  supposed  to 
attend  any  other  school ;  at  all  other  places  Sunday-school 
children  have  opportunity  of  resorting  to  other  schools  also, 
but  in  what  number  or  in  what  proportion  duplicate  entry 
of  the  same  children  is  thus  produ<^  must  remain  uncer- 
tain. Seventy-seven  schools,  containing  5250  children, 
which  are  both  daily  and  Sunday-schools,  are  returned 
from  various  places,  and  duplicate  entry  is  therefore  known 
to  have  been  thus  iu  created.  At  a  few  of  the  Sundi^- 
schools  some  scholars  are  16  and  17  years  of  age.  Making 
allowance  for  these  two  causes  therefore,  it  appears  that  per- 
haps not  more  than  one-half  of  the  children  between  the 
ages  of  2  and  1 5  are  receiving  instruction  in  this  county.  ^ 

Maintenance  qf  Schools. 


UficflplLlpo  af 

n.  ...t»,-r .,.',    r         '■■■'''■  ■'■^™r'"*     1  ft"*«=P!p,  BAA  ^r- 

:Sl*«li. 

SdiW. 

Scbtk 

ScfaU, 

Sttolt. 

Infant  ^c*ioqI* 

5 

US 
383 

Sat 

5.600 

25.S93 

7C7 

15,673 

IS 

m 

33 

1090 

TiitJiU,... 

m 

m& 

500 

31535 

S^iS 

16»703 

IM 
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The  schools  established  by  Dissenters  included  in  the 
above  statement  are : — 

Schooli.  Scholan. 

Infant  schools  ,  ... 

Daily  .  .  .81  1236 

Sunday  .  .  .91  7600—883* 

The  schools  established  since  1816  are:— 

SdioUn. 
Infant  and  other  daily  schools  647,  containing  18,533 
Sunday-schools         .  .     230,  containing  18,581 

One  hundred  and  one  boarding-schools  are  included  in 
the  number  of  daily  schools  given  above.  No  school  in  the 
county  appears  to  be  confined  to  the  cliildren  of  parents  of 
the  Established  Church,  or  of  any  other  religious  denomina- 
tion, such  exclusion  being  disclaimed  in  almost  every  in- 
stance, especially  in  schools  established  by  Dissenters,  with 
whom  are  here  included  Wesleyan  Methodists,  together 
with  schools  for  children  of  Roman  Catholic  parents. 

Lending  libraries  of  books  are  attachea  to  forty-five 
schools  in  this  county. 

ESSEX,  EARLS  OF.  Waltke  Deveeeux,  first  earl  of 
Essex,  the  son  of  Sir  Richard  Deverenx  and  Dorothy,  daugh- 
ter of  Greorge,  earl  of  Huntingdon,  was  bom  in  CaermBrtheo* 
shire,  at  the  castle  of  his  grandfather,  Walter  Viscount 
Hereford,  about  the  year  1540.  He  succeeded  to  the  titles 
of  Viscount  Hereford  and  Lord  Ferrers  of  Chartley  in  his 
nineteenth  year,  and  was  early  married  to  Lettioe,  daughter 
of  Sir  Francis  Knolles.  When  the  rebellion,  headed  by  the 
earls  of  Northumberland  and  Westmorland,  broke  out  in 
1569,  he  raised  a  considerable  body  of  troops,  and,  in  con- 
junction with  other  forces,  compelled  the  rebels  to  retreat 
into  Scotland.  The  courage  that  he  displayed  during  this 
warfare  recommended  him  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  had 
ever  esteemed  his  loyalty  and  superior  intelligence :  in  gra- 
titude for  the  service  that  he  had  rendered  her,  she  con- 
ferred on  him  the  order  of  the  Garter,  and  create^  him  earl 
of  Essex  ( 1 572).  He  now  became  so  great  a  ^vourite  with 
the  queen,  that  Leicester  and  others  about  the  court,  jealous 
of  his  increasing  influence,  encouraged  Essex  to  enter  upon 
a  scheme  for  subduing  and  colonizing  a  district  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Ulster.  He  had  for  some  time  contemplated  such 
an  expedition,  and  having  been  persuaded  to  take  the  com- 
mand, embarked  from  Liverpool  in  August,  1573,  in  com- 
pany with  Lord  Darcy,  Lord  Rich,  ana  other  persons  of 
distinction.  He  contracted  to  furnish  one  half  of  the  ex- 
pense of  the  undertaking,  in  consideration  of  which  he  was 
to  have  one  half  of  the  colony  as  soon  as  it  was  estaUisbed. 
His  arms  at  the  outset  met  with  various  success ;  but  after 
a  time  his  English  friends  deserted  him,  and  their  loss,  to- 
gether with  the  enmity  of  many  courtiers  at  home,  boob 
multiplied  difficulties  round  him.  He  was  obliged  to  re- 
sume the  government  of  Ulster,  which  he  had  previously 
resigned ;  and  he  was  compelled  to  make  peace  with  G'Neil 
when  his  pursuit  of  the  rebels  under  that  leader  gave  every 
prospect  of  success.  He  was  required  to  give  up  his  com- 
mand when  he  had  nearly  dispossessed  the  Scots,  who  had 
invaded  the  western  islands  m  his  territory,  and  with  no 
higher  title  than  that  of  captain  waa  made  to  terve  at  thi 


of  a  ifHill  body  of  300  men*  Feeling  htmaelf  harassed 
QMnoBed,  be  returned  to  England ;  but  having  recoived, 
IIM.IiClv  of  £arl  Man^hal  of  Ireland^  promises  that  he 
teve  greater  liberty  of  action  allowed  him  if  he 
gJD  iMck  to  that  countXTp  he  consented  to  return  to 
bii  pott.  The  improvement  of  his  situation,  howevtT,  was 
mamtXk  thftt  h\A  E|viritft  were  affected;  the  effects  of  grief 
wiw  JO©!!  visible  in  his  constitution ;  a  dysentery  attacked 
Itot  «fA  alVer  a  month's  pain  and  misery,  ho  died  at 
Dbblir.  '  ^  ^  2*2nd  of  September,  1576:  hift  body  was  re- 

laorev't  rment  to  the  parish  church  at  Caermarthen. 

Th#  snuu**!!  jLidure  of  his  health  gave  riae  to  a  suspicion  of 
bif  Iwring  been  poisoned ;  but  no  ovidence  whatever  could 
W  adAaced  to  prove  the  fact.  The  speedy  marriage  uf  the 
CtoUIICM  of  Sussex  to  Leicester,  who  was  charged  with  the 
mvte  of  her  late  husband^  did  not  tend  to  throw  discretlit 
«otiie  report.  Essex  left  two  sons  and  two  daughters.  Of 
die  mta  ire  subjoin  a  further  aeeount.  Of  the  daughters, 
FeoilOfte  first  married  Robert  Lord  Rich,  after  war  di*  Charltm 
Bhfmt,  c^rl  of  Devonshire ;  and  Dorothy  first  Sir  Thomas 
Ftrrot,  and  afterwards  Henry  Percy,  earl  of  Northumber- 
land.    (Bio^.&riian. ;  Criminal  Trials,  vol.  i.) 

RcnmtT  t)EVKREttx,  carl  of  Essex*  the  son  of  the  pro- 
«tt&lff  Walter  Devereux  and  Lettice  K  no  lies,  was  born 
ai  Nctberwood,  in  Herefordshire,  in  November,  1567, 
•od  waa  educated,  acc»ording  to  hi«  father's  wish,  under 
Hbm  vapenfUtendenee  of  Lord  Burleigh,  by  whose  direc- 
tioQ  hm  «M  «ont  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  in  15  7  7, 
tad  prnMrnir-^*  th^,,.  *:,,,r  years.  Upon  leaving  the  imi- 
be  lie  time  to  his  estate  in   South 

and  ...  .„,,:ir  at  court  till  1j84,  His  station, 
lii  ifrecftble  manners^  handsome  person,  and  vigorous 
aifld  tooD  brought  him  into  notice.  He  was  reconciled  to 
Liieeffer,  now  hh  father-in-law,  who  had  been  suspected  of 
cwBinf  his  father*8  death ;  and  received  the  appointment  of 
Matt^  of  the  Horse  from  the  hands  of  the  queen,  who  ako 
htm  a  Knight  of  the  Garter.  Elizabeth  at  the  same 
rcfnitted  the  debt  to  the  excheouer  incurred  by  his 
Alfaer;  and  when  Leicester  went  with  an  array  into  the 
NMberland-  '    "  >   to  Essex,  who  accompanied 

Utt»  Ibe  n  n  of  a  captain-general  of  the 

eivilrv    ^*  -tMi  II  oi  Lvirt'>Jur  in  1 588,  Essex  became  her 

eintf  t  In  1589  he  suddenly  joined  the  expedition 

•C  th^^^  ^....  Norris,  who  had  undertaken  to  restore  An- 
l«lla  Ut  Ibe  throne  of  Portugal.  The  queen,  exasperated 
at  Ilia  iit?tiArTiire  from  court  without  giving  her  notice,  de- 
ifalrt  irl   of  Huntingdon   to    Plymouth    with   a 

nrtttii'  r  for  his  retiu-n.    The  messenger  was  too 

m»;  Rb»«x  had  sailed.  He  joined  the  expedition  on  the 
eoutof  Portugal,  marched  to  Lisbon  a^i  a  volunteer,  be- 
hafe<l  bimself  thoughout  the  enterprise  with  great  gal- 
Intrf  acid  humanity,  and  on  his  return  to  England  found 
lfc«l«  in   Pipite  of  hiJ;    '  '    i\ee,  he  retained  beyond  all 

tampariaon  the  first  ]  o  queen's  favour.     His  chief 

Htib  in  her  esteem  were  Mr  Walter  Ralcjigh,  whose  re - 
novii  from  court  by  the  means  of  an  appointment  in 
Ifatend  !»«  been  attributed  to  the  contrivance  of  Esaex^ 
•ad  Sir  Charles  Blount,  of  whom  he  was  so  jealous,  that 
wpoa  thi»  queen*8  bestowing  a  t riding  mark  of  favour  upon 
hsm  il  a  III  ling  match,  Essex  used  such  insulting  expres- 
ttooa  to  bim  that  a  duel  ensued,  in  which  the  earl  was 
wtnfiided  iti  the  knee.  In  1591  (a  year  after  he  had  married 
%  <!ttt^»!TT*^r  of  Sir  Francis  Walsingham,  the  widow  of  Sir 
F  cy,  whom  the  queen  angrily  declared  to  be  in 

k  •    unworthy  of  him),  Essex  was  despatched  to 

e  yf  France  in  his  resistance  of  the 

I  I  to  obtain  possession  of  the  duchy 

t!  "      ider   Rouen,  and  here,  as  at 

I  '  rnor  to  a  duel.     The  cxpe- 

^  ly  u]^^u^^esMlll,  aud   the  earl  lost,  by  a 

fi.  >  onlv  brother  Walter  Dcvereux,  to  whom 

h  ,M.^i,;.,i 

I  once  before  come  into  collision 
w,    .  .        ^     ..     .     ,  tlu'  ill »nointment  of  the  queen's 

t  variance  with  them. 
.  _  I  a  plot  in  which  Lopez 

ftod  o<li#rt  bad  resolved  to  murder  the  queen,  he  appritied 
hm  tnate^  of  his  suspicions;  but  Lord  Burleigh  and  Sir 
Rolwrt  ho,  at  tho  queen^s  desire,  had  exummed  into 

liie  mv  d  the  accusation  to  be  unfounded,  so  that 

iht  fttieim  severely  rebuked  Essex.  Mortified  both  at  this 
ftboke  and  at  the  conduct  of  his  rivals  he  renewed  the  in- 
^t  wbA  •ytentuaUy  elicited  evidence  upon  which  Lopez 


•eeretary,   became  a 
Having,  as  he  concei 


and  his  confederates  were  executed.    The  opposition  of  tlie 
Cecils  to  the  counsels  of  the  earl  of  Essex  was  renewed  in 
1596.    Lord  Howard,  then  lord  admiral,  adviaed  the  ouecn 
again  to  invade  Spain,  a  proposal  wliich  Essex  warmly  se- 
conded; Burleigh,  on  the  contrary,  denounced  the  scheme 
as  impolitic  and  imprudent.    The  queen  gave  her  c^jnsent 
to  the  expedition:  Howard  and  Essex  sailed;  Cadiz  was 
taken,  plundered,  and  burned;  fifty-seven  Spanish  ships 
of  war  and   merchantmen   were  taken  or  destroyed ;  and 
the  Spanish  government  suffered  con&iderablo  loss.     But 
though  the  enterprise  was  successful,  and  comraand^jd  with 
the  greatest  gallantry,  the  benefits  resulting  to  the  English 
government  were  hardly  equivalent  to  the  expense  Incurred* 
After  some  trilling  attacks  up^jn  the  coast  of  Spain,  the  licet, 
which  had  been  absent  little  more  than  two  months,  re- 
turned to  England.      The  enemies  of  Essex  had  endea- 
voure<l,  during  his  absence,  to  poison  the  mind  of  the  queen 
to  his  prejudice,  but  his  publication  of  the  *  Conjure  of  tho 
Omiisgions  in  the  Expedition  to  Cadiz'   completely   rein- 
stated him  in  her  favour     He  continued  to  meet  with  dis« 
appointments  in  his  endeavour  to  obtain  official  situationa 
fur  his  friends,  but  was  himself  created  Master  of  the  Ord- 
nance    In  July,  15^7.  Esi^ex,  as  comraander-in-chiet  with 
Lord  Thomas  Howard  as  vice-admiral,  and  Sir  Woltor  Ra^ 
leighaa  rear-admiral,  saded  against  the  Spanish  fleet,  with  a 
view  also  ofmakint^  conquests  among  the  Azores.    The  Eng- 
lish ships,  shal  lered  and  crippled  by  a  storm,  were  immediately 
driven  back  to  Plymouth.     In  August  they  again  set  sail, 
and  though  they  could  not  burn  tho  Spanish  ships  which 
they  now  found  in  harbour,  they  sueccedt-»d  in  making  cap- 
tures to  the  amount  of  100,OUO/.,  with  which  booty  they  re- 
turned to  England  in  October,     The  queen  received  Essex 
With  reproaches  and  discontent,   and   the  expedition  was 
generally  deemed  a  failure.     He  now  retired  to  Wanstead, 
ongry^  on  several  accounts :  the  chief  of  those  was  the  ele- 
vafion  of  the  lord  admiral  to  the  earldom  of  Nottingham, 
by  which  he  thought  hirasielf  doubly  affronted ;  first,  becouso 
Lord  Howard's  services  at  Cadiz  were  recited,  and,  in  the 
second  place,  becausve,  by  his  new  title.  Lord  Howard  gained 
precedence  of  him  according  to  a  regulation  made  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VHL     He  was  pacified  by  being  appointed 
hereditary  Earl  Marshal,  which  by  the  same  regulation  re- 
stored him  to  hi>  rank.    In  I S9H  a  quarrel  occurred  betweea 
the  queen  and   Essex,  who,  having  differed  from  her  re- 
specting an  Insh  appointment,  ongnly  and  contemptuously 
turned  his  back  upon  her  in  the  presence  of  several  uf  the 
ministers.    The  queen,  unable  to  bear  the  affront,    gavw 
him  a  box  on  the  ear,  and  bade  him  *  go  and  be  hanged.' 
Essex  immediately  iieized  his  sword,  and  the  lord  admiral 
stepping  in  between,  he  swore  *  that  he  neither  could  nor 
would  put  up  With  an  affront  of  that  nature,  nor  would  he 
havo  taken  it  at  the  hands  of  Henry  the  Eighih  himself,' 
He  withdrew  irom  the  court,  and  some  months  passed  be- 
fore he  would  make  any  submission,  or  suffer  a  reconcilia' 
tion  to  be  effected.     His  fVienda  dated   his  ruin  from  this 
unfortunate  circumstance.    It  was  hastened  by  the  death 
of  Burleigh,  which  was  on  the  whole  a  great  misfortune  to 
Essex.     Had  Burleigh  liYe<l,  Essex  might  not  have  under- 
taken the  unfortunate  Irish  expedition  on  which  he  at  this 
time  entered  (1599).    The  province  of  Ulster  was  in  a  state 
uf  rebellion ;  and  with  the  hope  that  his  rank  and  mili 
tar>'  popularity  and  power  might  prevail  in  that  country,  he 
accepted  the  commission  of  lord  Leutenant  of  Ireland,    His 
government  in  that  country  was   inconsiderate  and   ill- 
advised  ;  and  his  opposition  to  the  queen's  wishes  in  the  nomi- 
nation of  Lord  Southampton  to  the  generalship  of  the  horse, 
which  he  was  peremptorily  ordered  to  revoke,  gave  great 
offence.     His  delay  in  sending  troops  to  Ulster,  the  lot«  of 
men  and  money  consequent  on  the  delay,  and  the  ultimate 
failure  of  the  expedition,  were  the  causes  of  many  and  loud 
reproaches.     Essex  returned  to  England  in  September;  ai 
their  first  interview  the  queen  received  him  In  a  friendly 
manner,  but  on  tho  following  day  be  was  put  into  *  free  cus- 
tody,' and  detained  a  prisoner  in  hla  house.    In  June,  1600, 
he  was  denied  the  privileges  and  authority  of  his  offices;  and 
it  was  not  until  the  26th  of  August  that  he  was  liberated. 
The  queen  still  denied  him  access  to  court,  and  refused  the 
renewal  of  a  valuable  patent  for  the  monopoly  of  sweet 
wines,  which  his  friends  used  all  their  endeavours  to  pro- 
cure, declaring  that  '  in  order  to  manage  an  im governable 
beast,  he  must  be  stinted  in  hu  provender*' 

The  weight  of  thete  ^rievancee  upon  hia  haughty  and 
impetuous  mind  told  the  more  heavily  from  the  knowledge 
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tliftt  his  general  popularity  was  imdimini»hed.     So  deep 
WIS  hh  impression  of  resentment  against  those  whom  he 
conceived  to  have  biassed  the  queen  arainat  him,  that  he 
listened    to  the  rash  and  desperate  ftdvicc  of  Cuffe,  his 
■ecrelary,  to  remove  Cecil,  Cohliam,  and  Raleiirh  by  force 
from  the  queen's  councils.    In  onlcr  to  strengthen  his  in- 
terest, the  gates  of  Essex  House  were  thrown  open  to  all 
pcTBotis  whti  were  discontented  with  tiie  queen  or  her  ad- 
visari.    With  the  same  view,  he  courted  both  the  Romnn 
Catholics  and  Puritans,  and  a  conconrse  met  daily  to  hear 
fSiermons  in  his  house.    The  multitude  that  attended  the 
dtjlivery  of  these  discourses  could  not  fail   to  attract  the 
attention  of  the  vigilant  government.    Essex  was  wanie<l  to 
be  careful  of  his  safety,  and  his  attendance  was  required 
before  th«  touncii    At  this  summons  he  took  alarm,  fear- 
ihg  ft  renewal  of  his  imprisonment,  and  consequently  the 
defeat  of  his  Bcheme.    He  determined  therefore  to  com- 
mence his  proceedings  on  the  following  morning  (Sunday* 
February  8,  1600-1);    and  during  the  night  messengers 
were  Bent  in  all  directions  to  acquaint  Essex's  friends  that 
his  life  was  threatened  by  Raleigh  and  Lord  Cobham.    In 
consequence  of  this  intellij^ence.  Lords  Sandys  and  Mont- 
cagle,  the  earls  of  Rutland  and  Southampton,  with  nearly 
300  other  gentlemen,  assembled  at  Essex  House,  where  it 
was  divulged  that  Essex  had  resolved  at  onco  to  rid  himself 
of  his  enemies  by  forcing  his  way  to  the  queen,  and  infoiTii- 
ing  her  of  his  danger  from  (hose  who  had  &o  long  abuswd 
ihcir  influence  with  her  majesty.    Essex  having  shut  up 
within   h:s  gates  the  lord  keeper,   the  chief  justice,  and 
others  whom  the  queen,  aware  of  what  was  ])3Sij)ng»  had 
«ent  to  inquire  info  the  cause  of  the  tumult,  proceeded  with 
his  friends  to  the  city*  where^  crying  "  For  the  queen,  for  the 
queen,  a  plot  is  Itiid  ajp^inst  my  life/  he  IriM  to  enlist  the 
cili^eni  in  his  favour.     But  notwithstanding  his  ixipularity, 
nut  one  man  took  arms.    The  cause  of  the  tumult  was  either 
mistaken  or  luiknown.     At  lenejth  the  earl  endeavonre^l  to 
return  home,  but  a  parly  of  soldiers  met  him  at  Ludgate, 
and  a  skirmish  ensued,  in  which  he  was  twice  shot  through 
the  hat.     At  length  he  reached  Essex  House,  hut  after  » 
uhort  defence  he  was  compelled  to  surrender  himself,  and 
with  Lord  Southampton  was  committed  to  the  Tower:  the 
rest  of  the  conspirators  were  lodged  in  various  other  prisons. 
He  was  tried  for  treason  in  Westminster-hall  on  the  1 9th 
of  Februar}%  condemned,  and  executed  25lh  of  the  same 
month,  {Criminal  Trials,  vol.  i,) 

A  sketch  of  the  character  of  Essex  has  lately  appeared 
in  an  article  in  the  Edinbitr^h  Review  (vol.  Ixv.,  p.  21), 
which  also  displays  the  ingmtitudo  of  I-^rd  Bacon  to- 
wards his  zealous  friend  and  patron.  We  extract  the 
frjl  low  in  g  remarks : — 'Nothing  in  the  political  conduct  of 
Essex  entitles  him  to  esteem  ;  and  the  pity  with  which  we 
regard  his  early  and  terrible  end  is  diminished  by  the  con* 
si^leration  that  he  put  to  hazjird  the  lives  iind  fortunes  of 
his  most  attached  friends,  and  endeavoured  to  throw  the 
whole  country  into  confusion  for  objects  purely  personaL 
Slill  it  is  impossible  not  lo  be  deeply  interested  for  a  man  *^o 
brave,  liigh-^piritt'd,  and  generous  i  for  a  man  who,  while  he 
conductetl  himself  towards  his  sovereign  with  a  boldness 
such  Eis  was  then  found  in  no  other  svihjeet-,  conducted  him- 
self towards  hi»  dependants  with  a  delicacy  such  as  has 
rarely  been  found  in  any  other  patron.  Unlike  the  vulgar 
henl  of  bene  fact  orsi,  he  desired  to  inspire  not  gmtitude  hut 
atfeelion.  He  tried  to  make  those  whom  he  befriended  feel 
towards  him  as  towards  an  equal/  His  mind  was  anient 
and  susceptible,  and  naturally  disposed  to  the  admiration  of 
all  that  is  great  and  beautifvJ, 

He  left  one  son  (of  whom  wo  give  an  account  in  the  next 
article)  and  two  daughters.  Frances  man'ied  flr^t  the  earl 
of  Hertford,  and  afterwards  the  duke  of  Somerset  Dorothy 
was  the  wife  first  of  Sir  Henrv  Shirley,  and  lastly  of  Williara 
Stafford,  of  Blatherwyck,  in  Northamptonshire,' 

Robert  Deverhux,  third  earl  of  Essex,  was  bom  in 
Essex  House,  in  the  Strand,  in  1592.  He  was  sent  to 
Eton  bv  his  grandmother,  who,  after  his  fu ther*s  death, 
reeeivea  him  into  her  house;  and  in  1602  he  was  re- 
moved to  Morton  College.  Oxford,  where  the  warden,  Mr, 
fafterwards  Sir  Henry)  Sarile,  who  had  been  an  intimate 
friend  of  liis  father,  took  charge  of  his  education.  He  was 
restorerl  to  his  hereditary^  honours  in  1603,  and  three  years 
aflterwardis  was  tmhappdy  married  to  la^ly  Frances  Howard, 
a  child  of  no  more  than  thirteen  years  old,  Tlie  new-married 
couple  being  tooyoun^  to  live  together,  Essex  was  mni  to 
ianpro^*e  himself  abroad ;  while  the  bride,  who  was  celebrated 
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for  her  beauty,  continued  with  her  niotlier.  It  wtsfeur  ytiii 
before  he  returned  to  claim  his  wife,  and  in  the  mean 
time  t^hc  had  contracted  so  great  an  affection  for  lord 
Rochester,  afterwards  earl  of  Somerset,  that  until  she 
was  compelled  by  her  father,  she  eould  not  be  brought 
to  cohabit  with  her  husband.  The  union  never  was  a 
happy  one.  Not  many  months  after  they  had  met,  she 
instituteii  proceedings  against  him  praying  for  a  sepi- 
ralion  on  a  real  or  pretcndetl  charge  of  physical  disability, 
A  divorce  was  grante*!,  and  the  lady  was  soon  after  married 
to  lord  Rochester,  The  slur  thui  cast  upon  Essex  drove 
him  to  the  retirement  of  his  counlry-house  and  the  pursuit 
of  rural  occupations.  Af^er  some  years  however,  a  solitary 
life  became  irksome  to  him.  Tired  of  inaction,  he  joined 
lord  Oxford  in  1620,  raised  a  troop,  and  marched  with  the 
Elector  Palatine  in  the  war  against  Holland.  In  the  winter 
he  returned  to  England,  where  his  opposition  to  the 
government  rendered  liim  unpopular  at  court;  indeed  the 
reception  that  he  met  with  at  home  was  so  little  agreeable 
that  he  willingly  renewed  his  military  avocations  abroad 
during  the  two  following  summers,  and  in  1625  again  raised 
m  troop,  with  which  he  sailed  to  aid  the  United  Provinces. 
His  disposition  and  capability  for  military  service  now  struck 
the  king,  and  he  was  appointed  vic^-admiml  of  a  tleet  which 
wasemployofl  in  a  Ihiitless  expedition  against  Spam.  He 
engagea  in  another  expedition  in  the  Low  Countries,  and  was 
afterwards  bold  enough  to  marry  a  second  time.  In  this 
second  choice  of  a  wife  (the  daughter  of  Sir  William  Pauiel) 
he  was  scarcely  more  fortunate  than  in  his  first*  It  is  true 
indeed  that  the  lady  soon  afler  her  marriage  bore  a  son. 
which  Essex  owned  and  christened  afler  his  name,  but  her 
familiarities  with  Mr.  Uvedalo  gave  him  cause  to  suspect 
her  fidelity,  and  after  much  mutual  crimination,  on  the  one 
side  for  inconstancy,  on  the  other,  a  renewal  of  former 
charges,  a  separation  took  place.  The  child  died  at  the  age 
of  five,  and  Essex  never  showed  further  inclination  to  ma- 
trimony. Between  his  journey  to  Ireland  in  1632  and  bis 
appointment  in  the  fleet  that  sailed  to  Holland  in  1635, 
he  spent  his  time  either  in  hi^*  liouse  at  Chartley,  or  in 
London.  His  in  ct  in  at  ion  to  seek  popularity  among  the  prcs- 
by  terians  was  evident  and  undisguii^ed  ;  nevertheless  I  he 
king  employed  him  as  lieutenant-general  of  his  troops  thai 
were  sent  against  the  Covenanters  (1639),  In  1640  he  was 
one  of  twelve  peers  that  5igncd  a  petition  that  a  parliami 
should  be  called  and  an  attempt  made  to  settle  the 
Acuities  of  the  state  w^ithout  further  bloodi^hed.  He 
also  one  of  the  commissioners  sent  to  Ripon  to  treat  with 
the  Scots ;  and  when,  at  the  opening  of  the  Lone  Parliament, 
the  king  saw  that  it  was  necessarj*  that  he  should  endeavour 
to  conciliate  the  presbyterian  party,  he  made  Essex  lord 
chamberlain.  It  was  the  wish  of  many  of  the  royalists  that 
E^sex,  whose  popularity  was  great  among  the  presbyteriaus, 
should  also  have  been  placed  at  the  head  of  the  army,  but 
Charles,  wlio  disliked  him  on  account  of  the  roughness  of 
his  manner,  and  doubted  the  firmness  of  his  attachment  lo 
him,  refused  to  appoint  him,  and  would  yield  to  their  re- 
quests no  further  than  to  make  him  lieutenant-general  of 
his  forces  sout  h  of  the  Trent.  "VV  hen  the  Commons  demanded 
of  the  king  that  a  guard  should  be  raised  in  the  city  of 
I^ndon,  it  was  Essex  whom  they  desired  to  have  placed 
at  its  head.  Charles,  unwilling  to  listen  to  this  request, 
left  London  suddenly,  and  called  upon  Essex  to  follow  him ; 
but  Essex,  indispoj«cd  to  the  king  on  account  of  the  thank- 
less incivility  with  which  he  had  always  been  treated  at 
court,  refusal  to  follow,  pleading  his  duty  to  remain  in  at- 
tendance of  parliament*  Vehemently  angry  at  this  refusal, 
the  king  instantly  deprived  him  of  all  his  offices^  Essex 
now  became  the  chief  favourite  and  leader  of  the  parlia* 
mentary  or  presbyterian  party.  He  became  parliamentary 
general  in  1642,  and  was  in  consequence  proclaimed  a 
traitor  by  the  king.  He  opj>oscd  Charles  in  person  at 
EdRchill  (16421;  he  also  took  Reading  (1643),  but  on 
account  of  a  disease  with  which  his  troops  were  infected,  he 
was  obliged  to  abandon  any  further  attack;  at  which  the 
disappointment  of  the  parliamentary  leaders  was  so  gr*'ai* 
that  they  nearly  dismissed  him  from  hij*  command.  On 
the  recovery  anil  reinforcement  of  his  soldiers  he  triumph- 
antly entered  Gloucester,  from  which  he  had  driven  the 
king  away,  surprised  Cirencester,  aiid  alYer  fightmg  cou- 
rageonsly  at  the  doubtful  battle  of  Newbury,  succeeded  in 
covering  London*    As  the  supporters  of  the  patli  ^ 

were  supposed  to  be  numerous  in  Cornwall,  in  thtj  ii 
increasing  his  forces  he  marched  lo  that  county  pui^ 
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bf  tlie  rmJst  troopi;  the  number  of  Adherents  hov- 

ffer  had  been  ecuggented,  his  expectations  were  disap- 
pointed, and  as  he  was  completely  hemmed  in  by  his  pur- 
MMtB»  the  scarcity  of  provisions  began  to  be  severely  felt 
At  this  crisis  the  king  proposed  a  treaty;  but  Essex  had  no 
anthority  to  make  any  aspreement  without  the  sanction  of 
his  pariiamentsry  masters;  and  as  the  royalists,  finding 
that  lie  did  not  comply  with  the  king's  offer,  continued  to 
press  their  advantage,  after  some  of  his  troops  had  aban- 
<fened  him,  he  was  obliged  to  escape  by  sea  from  Fowey. 
Having  sailed  ftom  Plvmouth  to  London,  he  once  more 
eoUeded  an  army,  and  was  placed  at  its  head,  but  an 
illness  compiled  him  to  quit  his  command.  When  he  re- 
tamed  to  London  he  found  a  state  of  confusion  and  distrust 
that  seaiee  eould  be  exceeded.  At  a  meeting  held  at  his 
house  it  was  proposed  to  impeach  Cromwell,  but  this  served 
DO  other  purpose  than  to  irritate  that  leader.  Hie  inde- 
pendents soon  afterwards  succeeded  in  carrying  the  '  self- 
denying  ordinance,'  which  forbad  members  of  either  house 
of  parliament  to  hold  any  command  in  the  army:  thus 
Essex  ceased  to  be  parliamentary  general  It  was  voted 
that  for  his  services  he  should  be  raised  to  the  rank  of  a 
duke,  and  be  granted  a  pension  of  10,000/.  a  year.  He  did 
not  however  live  to  enjoy  these  honours,  being  carried  off 
by  a  sudden  and  violent  illness  in  the  fifty-fifth  year  of  his 
age.    He  was  publicly  interred  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

The  chief  defects  in  his  character  were  indecision  and 
Tsdllation ;  when  he  erred  it  was  more  finom  want  of  judg- 
ment than  from  bad  intention.  His  bearing  was  always 
manly,  and  his  courage  has  never  been  impeached.  At  liis 
death  the  title  became  extinct.  (Hume's  History  qfEng- 
land;  BioffrapMa  Briiannica;  Biogrcqphie  Universe  lie,) 

SSSLINGEN,  the  seat  of  provincial  government  for  the 
Wurtemberg  province  of  the  Neckar,  as  well  as  for  the  baili- 
vie  of  Esslingen,  lies  in  a  fine  and  fertile  country  on  the 
banks  of  the  Neckar,  surrounded  by  heights  crowned  with 
faests  and  vineyards,  in  48**  44'  N.  lat.,  and  9"*  19'  E.  long. 
It  is  an  old  town,  and  was  a  free  city  of  the  German  empire, 
and  the  fiivourite  residence  of  some  of  the  emDorors.  The 
iooer  town  has  massive  walls  and  towers  rouna  it ;  and  the 
five  suburbs,  one  of  which  stands  on  an  island  in  the  river, 
vbile  another  is  attached  to  the  old  burg  which  lies  upon  a 
hill,  are  also  protected  by  stout  walls.  It  has  five  churches, 
that  of  St.  Mary  beine  diatingaished  by  ite  fine  Gothic 

r!,  a  handsome  town-hall,  an  hospital  richly  endowed  with 
property  of  some  suppressed  religious  holies,  a  high 
M'bool,  the  head  seminary  of  the  kingdom  for  educating 
i«aebers,  an  orphan  asylum,  several  elementary  schools,  and 
a  population  of  about  6250,  of  whom  about  100  arc  Roman 
Cstbolics  and  100  Jews.  Esslingen  haft  manufactures  of 
vooDens,  cotton  and  woollen  yarns,  wine,  lackered  iron  and 
tin  ware,  ]^por,  &Cn  and  a  good  trade  in  agricultural 
pnduee.  The  parish  of  Esslingen  comprises  the  well- 
known  Esslineen-Gebiet,  a  succession  of  hamlets  scattered 
ikmg  the  heights  between  the  town  and  Rothenberg,  and 
curied  up  to  the  very  summit  of  the  range. 

ESSLINGEN,  or  ESSLING,  is  likewise  the  name  of  a 
&mall  village  of  about  280  inhabitants,  in  the  circle  of  the 
Lover  Mannhartsberg,  in  Lower  Austria,  about  seven  miles 
evtt  of  Vienna.  It  is  connected  by  historical  recollections 
with  the  adjacent  village  of  Aspem  which  lies  to  the  west  of 
it  The  ground  between  these  two  places  was  the  scene  of 
ft  severe  oontlict  between  the  French  under  Napoleon,  and 
ihe  Austrians,  which  begun  on  the  2 1st  and  terminated  on 
the  22nd  of  May,  1809,  when  the  latter  remained  in  ^losses- 
"400  of  Aspem,  aiid  the  former  of  Esslingen.  By  the  Aus- 
•rians  the  conflict  was  therefore  called  that  of  Aspem  ;  but 
by  the  French  that  of  Essling,  firom  which  village  Marshal 
Massena  covered  the  retreat  of  Napoleon's  forces,  and  after- 
Tards  derived  the  ducal  title  bestowed  upon  him  by  the 
French  emperor. 

ESSOIGNS,  Latin  Eesnmum,  French  Eesoigne,  or  Ex- 
"me  (apparently  from  the  Latin  Exon&rare,  to  exonerate, 
^t  see  Du  Cange.  in  voc  Sunnie),  is  the  allegation  of  an 
excuse  for  non-appearance  bv  a  person  summoned  to  answer 
an  action  at  law,  or  to  perform  service  at  a  court  baron. 
There  were  various  causes  of  excuse,  such  as  illness, 
tailing  amon^  thieves,  floodi,  &c 

A  party  might  essoign  himself  three  times  by  sending  a 
substitute  to  explain  the  reasons  for  his  non-appearances, 
and  it  fi^rmerly  served  as  an  imparlance  or  a  craving  for  a 
longer  time  by  a  defendant  to  make  answer  in  real  and 
miied  actions 


Eisoign  day  qf  ihe  Term.  The  first  return  day  in  efeffr 
term  was,  properly  speakinr,  the  first  day  of  the  term  (until 
essoigns  were  no  longer  allowed  to  be  cast  in  personal  ac- 
tions), and  on  that  day  the  courts  sat  to  take  essoigns  or 
excuses  finom  such  as  md  not  appear  to  the  summons  or  the 
writ;  wherefore  it  was  called  tne  essoi^  day. 

The  essoign  or  general  return  day  is  now  regalated  by 
1  William  I  v.,  chap.  3,  which  enacts  '  That  all  writs  usually 
returnable  before  any  of  his  majesty's  courts  of  King's 
Bench,  Gommon  Pleas,  or  Exchequer,  respectively,  on  gei- 
neral  return  days,  may  be  made  returnable  on  the  third  day 
exclusive,  before  the  commencement  of  each  term,  or  on  any 
day,  not  being  Sunday,  between  that  day  and  the  third  day 
exclusive  before  the  last  day  of  the  term ;  and  the  day  for  ap- 
pearance shall,  as  heretofore,  be  the  third  day  after  such  term.' 
ESTATE,  in  bw,  signifies  that  title  or  interest  which  a 
man  has  in  lands,  tenements,  hereditaments,  or  other  effects. 
It  is  either  real,  comprising  lands,  tenements,  and  heredita- 
ments held  or  enjoyed  for  an  estate  of  fireehold ;  or  personal,  . 
comprising  interests  for  terms  of  years  in  lands,  tenements, 
and  nereditaments,  and  property  of  every  other  description. 
Personal  estate  [GhattelsJ  goes  to  the  executors,  and  is 
primarily  liable  for  payment  of  debts. 

Real  estate  may  ho  considered  under  three  headis>- (1) 
the  quantity  of  estate,  t.  e.,  the  amount  of  interest  in  the 
owner ;  (2)  the  time  when  that  interest  is  to  commence ; 
and  (3)  the  quality  of  estate,  or  the  mode  in  which  it  is  t(» 
bo  enjoyed. 

1.  All  real  estates  not  being  of  copyhold  tenure  [Copy- 
hold], or  what  are  called  customary  fireeholds,  are  cither 
of  freehold  or  less  than  freehold.  The  former  may  be 
divided  into  two  kinds  ;  freeholds  of  inheritance,  and  free- 
holds not  of  inheritance.  Freeholds  of  inheritance  admit 
of  a  further  subdivision,  into  inheritances  absolute,  called 
fees  simple,  and  inheritances  limited,  called  qualified  or 
base  fees,  and  fees  conditional.  A  freehold  of  inheritance 
absolute  or  fee  simple  is  the  largest  estate  which  the  law 
allows  to  a  subject ;  the  owner  may  freely  dispose  of  it  to 
whom  he  pleases  in  his  lifetime  by  deed  or  by  will,  and  if  he 
dies  without  making  any  disposition,  it  descends  to  such  of 
his  kindred  as  the  law  marks  out  as  his  heir. 

A  qualitied  or  base  fee  has  some  qualification  or  limit 
annexed,  which  may  determine  the  estate,  as  in  the  in- 
stance of  a  grant  to  A  and  his  heirs  tenants  of  the  manor 
qf  Dale.  Whenever  A  or  his  heirs  cease  to  he  tenants  of 
that  manor,  their  estate  is  entirely  determined,  though 
during  its  continuance  the  proprietor  has  the  same  rights 
and  privileges  as  if  he  were  absolute  tenant  in  fee  simple. 

A  conditional  fee  at  common  law  was  a  fee  restrained  to 
some  particular  heirs  exclusive  of  others,  as  to  a  man  and 
the  heirs  mdie  of  his  body,  by  which  limitation  his  lineal 
heirs  female  and  collaterals  were  excluded ;  and  this  is  the 
origin  of  estates  tail.  It  was  held  that  if  the  donee,  in  the 
case  supposed,  had  no  heirs  male  of  his  body,  or  if,  after  a 
male  child  was  born,  no  alienation  Avere  made,  the  land 
should  revert  to  the  donor  on  the  failure  of  heirs  male  of 
the  donee's  body :  in  fact,  for  all  purposes  of  alienation 
it  was  a  fee  simple,  on  condition  that  the  donee  Lad 
male  issue ;  for  it  is  a  rule  of  law,  that  when  any  condition 
is  performed  it  is  thenceforth  entirely  gone,  and  the  thing 
to  which  it  was  annexed  becomes  absolutely  and  wholly 
unconditional.  The  nobility  however,  being  anxious  to  pre- 
serve their  estates  in  their  own  fiimilies,  procured  the  Stat. 
Westm.  the  Second,  13  Ed.  I.,  c  1,  commonly  called  the 
Statute  do  Donis  Conditionalibus,  to  be  made,  which 
enacted  that  the  will  of  the  donor  should  be  observed, 
and  that  the  land  should  go  to  the  heirs  specified,  if  there 
were  any,  or  if  none,  should  revert  to  the  donor.  Thus 
the  donor  acquired  an  estate  in  reversion,  which  could  only 
be  allowed,  consistently  with  the  nature  of  estates  in  rever- 
sion, by  considering  the  conditional  fee  to  be  changed  into  a 
limited,  or,  as  it  is  called  in  technical  language,  a  particular 
estate.  This  kind  of  estate  was  called  an  estate  tail,  from 
the  word  tailiare,  to  cut,  being  as  it  were  a  portion  of  the 
whole  fee.  Means  were  soon  however  discovered  by  the  in- 
genuity of  the  lawyers  to  enable  the  donee  and  his  heirs  of 
tne  specified  description  to  cut  off  the  entail,  as  it  was  called. 
[CoNVBYAifCE,  Fine,  Rbcovbry.] 

A  freehold,  not  of  inheritance,  is  an  estate  which  the 
owner  has  for  his  own  life  only,  or  the  life  of  some  other 
person,  or  until  the  happening  of  some  uncertain  event. 
The  following  are  instances :— A  gift  to  A  until  B  returns 
f^om  Rome ;  but  if  the  gift  had  been  to  A  and  his  heirs 
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antil  B  Mturas  from  Rome,  the  estate  would  have  been  a 
qualified  or  base  fee ;  and  if  B  had  died  without  retuniing^ 
from  RoHic  would  havo  become  a  fee  simple  absolute. 
Some  freeholds  not  of  inheritance,  arise  from  operation  of 
laWi  as  tenant  in  tail  after  possibility  of  issue  extinct,  which 
is  where  an  estate  is  hraited  to  A  and  the  heirs  of  hh  body 
to  be  begotten  on  thu  body  of  B  his  wife,  which  is  called  an 
estate  tail  special  (as  distinguished  from  an  estate  tail  ge- 
neral»  i.e.  to  A  and  the  heirs  of  his  body,  without  speei- 
f\  ing  the  woman  from  whom  they  must  springy.  If  B  dies 
without  children,  A  is  no  longer  tenant  in  tail,  but  tenant 
in  tail  after  possibility  of  issue  extinct,  and  is  regarded  by 
the  law,  as  to  the  duration  of  his  estate,  as  simple  tenant 
fbr  life.  As  to  tenant  by  courtesy  and  tenant  in  dower,  see 
CouBTESY  and  Dower. 

Of  estates  less  than  freehold  there  are  three  kinds — 
estates  for  vears,  at  will,  and  by  sufferance.  An  estate  for 
years  (wbicn  includes  an  estate  from  year  to  year)  is  per- 
sonal property,  and,  like  other  chattels  [Chattels],  upon 
the  death  of  the  owTier,  without  having  disposed  of  It 
in  his  lifetime,  devolves  upon  his  executors  or  administra- 
tors. An  estate  at  will  arises  where  a  man  lets  lands 
to  another  expressly  at  the  will  of  both  parties  or  withfjut 
limiting  any  certain  estate;  either  party  may  put  an  end 
to  the  tenancy,  though,  for  the  sake  of  general  conve- 
nience, the  courts  strive  to  construe  them  as  tenancies  fi-om 
year  to  year,  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  a  six  months* 
notice  necessary  to  their  determination.  An  estate  by 
sufferance  arises  where  a  tenant,  who  has  entered  by  lawful 
title,  continues  in  possession  after  his  interest  has  deter- 
mined: Ibis  estate  may  be  put  an  end  to  at  any  time  by 
the  lawful  owner,  though,  after  acceptance  of  rent,  tlie 
law  would  consider  it  as  a  tenancy  from  year  to  year,  as  in 
the  case  of  a  tenancy  at  will. 

Neither  of  these  two  last  estates  confers  any  power  of 
alienation.  All  these  estates,  real  and  personal,  freehold 
or  less  than  freehold,  freeholds  of  inheritance  or  not  of  in- 
heritance, may  become  subject  to  another  qualification,  and 
be  called  estates  upon  condition,  being  such  whoso  existence 
depends  upon  the  happening  or  not  happening  of  some  un- 
certain event  whereby  the  estate  may  be  either  originally 
created  or  enlarged  or  finally  defeated,  [Condition  ; 
Mortgage.] 

2.  Estates  are  either  in  possession  or  in  expectancy. 
The  former  kind  of  estate  requires  no  explanation  here. 

The  latter,  involving  some  of  the  nicest  and  most  abstruse 
learning  in  English  law,  are  divided  into  estates  in  remainder 
and  reversion,  and  by  executory  devise  or  bequest;  and 
again,  remainders  are  diviile<l  into  estates  in  remainder 
vested  or  contingent.  [Rematn'dbb;  Reversion.]  An 
executor)'  devise  or  bequest  is  such  a  limitation  of  a  future 
estate  or  interest  in  lands  or  chattels  as  the  law  admits  in 
the  case  of  a  will,  though  contrary  to  the  rules  of  limitation 
in  conveyances  at  common  law.  It  is  only  an  indulgence 
allowed  to  a  man's  last  will  and  testament,  where  otherwise 
tha  words  of  the  will  would  bo  void ;  for  wherever  a  future 
interest  is  so  limited  by  a  will  as  to  fall  within  the  rules 
laid  down  for  the  limitation  of  contingent  remainders,  such 
an  interest  is  not  an  executory  devise,  but  a  contingent  re- 
mainder.   [Will.] 

3.  Estates  may  be  enjoyed  in  four  ways ;  in  sevaraltyi  in 
joint  tenancy,  in  coparceuai^',  and  in  common. 

An  estate  in  severalty  is  when  one  tenant  holds  it  in  his 
own  right  without  any  other  person  being  joined  with  him. 
An  estate  in  joint  tenancy  is  when  an  estate  is  granted 
to  two  or  more  persons  at  the  same  time,  in  which  case  the 
!aw  construes  them  to  be  joint  tenants  unless  the  words  of 
the  grant  expressly  exclude  such  construction  ;  they  have 
unity  of  interest,  of  title,  of  time  of  vesting*  and  of  posses- 
sion, and  upon  the  decease  of  one,  his  whole  interest,  unless 
disposed  of  by  him  in  his  lifetime,  remains  t-o  the  surrivor  or 
^^       snrvivora. 
j^B  An  estate  in  coparcenary*  is  when  an  estate  of  inheritance 

^H  desct'nds  from  the  ancestor  to  two  or  more  persons,  who 
^H  are  chilled  parceners^  and  amongst  parceners  there  is  no 
^y      survivorship. 

^^  An  estate  in  common  is  when  two  or  more  persons  hold 

I  property,  by  distinct  lilies  and  for  difl'erent  interests,  but  by 

^m       unity  ot'  i 

'^M  All  t;  last-mentioned  modes  of  joint  and  undi- 

^"^  vided  pu>>t>^iiiij  may  be  put  an  end  to  by  the  parties  in- 
[  terested*  either  by  prescribed  modes  of  conveyance  or  by 

^H      Partition,    [PautitiowJ 
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Estates  are  also  lejB^I  or  equitable,    ll  ifl  a  legal 

when  the  owner  is  in  the  actual  seisin  or  possession,  and 
also  entitled  to  the  beueftcial  interest  himself  or  in  trust 
for  some  other  person.  An  equitable  estate  is  when  mtnt 
other  person,  not  the  person  who  is  the  actual  and  legs] 
owner,  is  entitled  to  the  beneficial  interest  of  the  property 
of  which  that  other  is  in  possession.  The  power  of  tbt 
beneficial  oii^Tier  over  his  equitable  estate  is  as  coroplele  if 
if  he  were  possessed  of  the  legal  estate.    [TRiwr;  Equity.) 

ESTE,  HOUSE  OF,  one  of  the  oldest  historical  famaici 
of  modem  Europe,  and  the  oldest  among  thoise  which  have 
retained  sovereign  power  to  the  present  time,  the  bouse  of 
Savoy  perhaps  excepted.  Some  chronologists,  sueh  at 
Pigna,  have  endeavoured  to  trace  back  the  genealogy  i^ 
the  house  of  Este  to  the  fifth  century  of  our  »ra,  when  we 
find  the  names  of  Atius,  Aurelius,  and  Tiberius  mentioned  at 
princes  of  Este,  Vicenia,  and  Feltre.  But  to  pretend  lo 
ascertain  the  lineal  succession  of  these  princes  down  to  the 
ninth  century  is  a  mutter  at  least  very  dubious.  The  mOTi 
sober  and  judicious  Muratori,  in  his  *  Antichiti  Estensx,' 
has  traced  the  ancestry  of  the  Este  to  the  dukes  and  mar- 
quises who  governed  Tuscany  as  a  great  imperial  fief  under 
the  Carlovingian  emperors,  and  who  were  probably,  like 
most  other  great  Italian  feudatories  at  that  time,  of  Longo- 
bard  origin.  Some  old  chroniclers,  such  as  Mario  £quicoli« 
in  his  '  History  of  Mantua,'  f^tate  positively  that  they  were 
Ijongobards,  and  related  to  theLongobard  dukes  of  Spoleto. 
The  succession,  however,  of  these  marquises  or  dukei, 
among  whom  are  registered  two  of  the  name  of  Adalbert, 
in  the  ninth  century,  is  not  clearly  ascertained  untd  wa 
como  to  another  Adalbert,  who  is  styled  marquis,  but  of 
whom  little  is  known,  and  who  died  about  a.d.  917.  He 
left,  however,  two  sons.  Guide  and  Lamberto,  who  were 
stripped  of  their  fiefs  by  Hugo  and  Lotharius,  kinge  of 
Italy.  A  son  or  nephew  of  either  Guido  or  Lambertov 
named  Oberto,  took  the  part  of  Beren^arius  U-,  who  waa 
elected  king  of  Italy  about  a.d.  950 ;  and  this  Oberlo  waa 
no:  V    iiher  by  inheritance  or  throui^h  the  favour  of 

B'  ,  of  several  fiefs  in  Tuscany  and   Lunigiana. 

Bii.it,  ♦,iivi wards  dissatisfied  with  the  conduct  of  Bercnga- 
rius,  he  was  one  of  the  Italian  nobles  who  repaired  lo  Otbo 
of  Saxony  to  offer  hira  the  crown  of  Italy,  Otho,  on  his 
exaltation,  appointed  Oberto  comes  sacri  palatii,  which  was 
one  of  the  first  dignities  of  the  kingdom,  and  ga^e  him  in 
marriage  his  daughter  Alda,  Oberto  died  about  the  year 
972,  leaving  two  sons,  Adalbert  and  Oberto  11.,  the  latter 
of  whom  was  lord  of  Lunigiana  and  of  the  county  of  Obertengo 
in  Tuscany.  Oberlo  took  the  part  of  Hardouiu,  marquis 
of  Ivrea,  against  Henry  of  Bavariap  for  the  crown  of  Italy. 
Oberto  died  about  1014,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  »on« 
Alberto  A«zo  L,  who  in  his  turn  was  succeeded  by  his  ton 
Alberto  Azzo  or  Alhertazxo  II.  This  AlbertaJEXo,  beeides 
his  paternal  fiefs  of  Lunigiana  and  Tuscany*  inherited  also 
from  his  uncle  Ugo  the  fiefs  of  Este,  Rovigo,  and  Casal- 
maggiore,  in  Lombardy.  In  the  year  1045  he  wa&  appointed 
by  the  emperor  Henrv'  III.  count  and  go%*emor  of  Mdan; 
and  soon  after  he  married  Kunilza,  or  Cunegonda,  of  tbe 
great  German  house  of  Welf,  and  sister  to  Welf  IIL,  on 
whom  the  Emperor  Henry  had  bestowed  the  duchy  of 
Carinthia  and  the  march  of  Verona*  Welf  IIL,  dying 
without  issue,  his  inheritance  fell  to  his  sislcr^s  eldest  son 
by  Albertazzo,  who  took  the  name  of  Welf  IV.  This  Welf 
IV,  was  made  duke  of  Bavaria  about  1070,  and  from  hira 
the  line  of  Brunswick  and  Hanover,  known  also  by  the 
name  of  Este-Guelphs,  is  descended* 

Albertazzo  having  lost  his  German  wife,  married  Garis^ 
enda,  counters  of  Maine  in  France,  by  whom  he  had  two 
sons,  Folco  and  Hugo.  To  Yolvo  he  left  his  Italian  .estates, 
and  Hugo  inherited  the  French  property  of  his  mother, 
nnmely,  the  county  of  Maine,  which  he  afterwards  sold. 
Hugo  married  a  daughter  of  Robert  Guiscard,  the  con* 
quel  or  of  Naples,  and  died  without  issue.  Muratori  tran* 
w?ribes  a  diploma  of  the  empuror  Hciuy  IV,,  dated  a»i>. 
1077,  confirming  the  possessions  of  the  Italian  fiefs  to  Hugo 
and  Folco,  sons  of  the  marquis  Azzo  of  Este.  Folco  after 
his  father's  death  was  sued  by  his  half  brother  Welf  for  « 
share  of  his  paternal  inheritance ;  but  after  a  long  conten- 
tion, an  arrangement  was  made  by  which  Folco  retained 
the  greater  part  of  the  Italian  estates,  including  the  fief  of 
Este.  Folai  died  in  1135.  and  his  son  Obizio  succeeded 
him.  Like  his  father,  he  assumed  the  title  of  marquis  of 
Este,  from  the  town  of  that  name,  by  which  his  house  waa 
designated    ever  after.     The  town   of  Este,  built  near 


\ 


tm  nuoi  of  the  antlent  Aie&ie,  lies  In  the  Venetian 
MaXa^  north  of  the  Adige.  iti  the  province  of  Padua.  Tlie 
fmp«£ror  Frederic  Baroarosso,  ttt  a  court  held  at  Verona, 
JLik.  1184  bestowed  upon  Obi^zo  the  investiture  of  the 
mftt^ttlMftet  of  Milan  aud  Genoa,  which  were  then  merely 
noiaiaalv  as  tho  two  cities  had  become  fiee ;  yet  the  em- 
Jmton  wouW  not  discontinue  the  prerogative  of  appointing 


lases  of  those  former  imperial  jurisdictions. 
ne  the  foundation  of  the  dominion  of  the 
ver  Ferrara  was  first  laid.  The  family  of 
g  been  the  popular  leaders  at  Ferrara,  and 
.  II icjf_ authority  in  that  community.  Mar- 
01  this  fanuly,  was  betrothed  hv 


H     . 

A'ich.r 

.  h L- c  1 1 .1,  t  ho  last  offspriii g 

her  uacltt  ami  guardian  Guglielrao  on  hiii  death  bed  to  one 
of  tba  Tiirietb,  &  rival  family.  But  the  girl  was  carried  away 
atjd  r<;itiijieffled  to  marry  Aizo  of  Este,  the  son  of  Obixzo,  and 
'ijii  time  the  Este  were  considered  as  citijecns  of 
I  •  A  veil  has  been  tjirown  over  the  whole  trans- 
is£iwii«  vbieh  seems  to  imply  that  fraud  or  violence  had 
><!(»  la^omuttcd,*     (Litta,  Fami^lie  celebn  Italione.) 

styled  the  Fifth*  died  about  the  end  of  the 
?  century,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Azzo  VL* 
r  elected  in  1208  by  the  citizens  of  Ferrara  as  vicar 
or  lord  of  thAt  city,  with  power  to  appoint  his  successor. 
'nil,*  savd  LitLa*  'was  the  firet  example  of  a  free  Italian 
^tj  IStvitig  Itself  over  to  a  lord,  and  the  beginning  of  those 
Y*,,™^!...,,.  ....n,..,....i,f;,.j^  mi^y  which  Italy  became  divided.* 
T'ded  his  father  Azzo  VL  in  1 2I2»  and 
...J  by  Azzo  VII^  called  also  Azzo  No- 
jrt  with  the  Pope  against  Frederic  II, ;  for 
iiaturally  of  the  Guelph  party.  He  was 
fiinental  in  the  fall  of  the  t)Tant  Eccelino;  he 

^  in^,   patronized  tl»e  Provencal  troubadours 

v!ke  resorted  to  his  court  at  Ferrara,  and  established  schools 
ID  thttt  city.  Ho  was  succeeded  by  Rinaldo,  and  the  latter 
\q  OSussQ  in  1232.  Obizzo  was  elected  lord  of  Modena  in 
ISifi^  sod  of  Reggio  in  the  fuHowIng  year,  according  to  the 
MfliliA&  fashion  of  the  Italian  cities  at  that  period.  These 
Mstos  of  Ferrara,  Modena,  and  Reggio»  however,  were 
not  held  bjr  the  E&te  iji  undisturbed  )>ossession»  for  they 
9a«  ivpeatiHlly  invaded  and  recovered  during  the  freouent 
Imuf  lli«  Italian  states  in  the  fourteenth  century.  Wlule 
lbs  fiuniljr  gf  £ste  were  acquiring  a  princely  dominion,  they 
lort  the  original  fief  from  which  they  derived  their  name. 
Aboitt  12^  the  Paduans  took  possession  of  the  town  and 
t^fril^n  of  l^y-X^i  bv  conquest,  and  annexed  it  to  their  com- 
in  1405,  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
Ricerche  htoHcQ-CriiiclM  dclle  Art- 

d  *the  Larae/  one  of  the  successors  of 

'  I  from  1377  to  J  38'l :  he  foujfht 

.1  Visc4>nti,  duke  of  Milan,     He 

'*^  y^iZKK^dea  m  i  {b'»    l>y  his  brother  AUierl,  and  Albert 

b«iioiUor  Nicholas,  who  died  in  1  NO,  leaving  two  legiti- 

yei  ID  tlieir  infancy,  and  sereral  natural  sons 

I  ti|v  to  one  of  whom,  Lionel,  he  hcuuciitbi3d  bis  do- 

H    proved  a  j^uod  prnice:  he  re^^tored   the 

[ara,  and  aAer  n»ie  years  of  a  mild  and 
liberal  ition  he  died  \n  1450,  leaving  tlu^  ^^Mxr nv 

111  10  his  brother  Borso,  who  was  to 

hi  -rao  was  one   of  tlie  mast  tlt^     .  vd 

]CUic«»  -^B,     He  was  a  patron  of  arts  and  l«iit;rs, 

104  vm^  -,  enHghtenc<h  and  just.     He  recalled  his 

Imi  Ir^  hrothers,    Ercole    and    Sigismondo,    from 

Ktpl«»,  ^iem  with  brotherly  ufiection,  and  in  ordiT 

iAMieiiri.-  tii4.-  iiuc cession  to  them  after  his  death,  he  abstained 
itwm  njarrt'tng.  In  1452  Borso  received  from  the  emperor 
Kmilott  '  *'  '  '  ^  of  duke  of  Modena  and  Regpo  and 
nv^t  «i.  in  1471  pope  Paul  11,  gave  him  the 

tJttSe  of  •  'pan  which  town  the  Roman  see 

tUbiio^  Borso  died  soon  after,  leawng 

aUrg«  »t.  .  ^i..nj  to  hu  brother  Ercole.     *More 

fivtiiiiAta  li:  i  dc' Medici,  who  lived  in  the  same 

af|».  Scir**i  .':  uncountcr  the  violence  of  parties  and 

tf  .  d  over  a  rontentcd  and  submissive  popu- 

la^i  "   the  conspiriiLicb  agamst    Loienzo   were 

hwkwl  upvti  iMM  Hcts  of  patriotism,  those  against  Borsu  were 
tottnderrd  a*  private  plots,  the  result  of  personal  envy  and 
Balicc;  so    ''  he  had  occasion  in  t45l,  1459,  and 

llA9,  lA  pui.  J  conspirators  with  all  the  ae verity  of' 

Iht  Uwi»  iie  did  jiui  lose  od  that  a(^count  the  veneration  of 
^  wil^tfcia^  He  eujoyod  a  great  reputation  for  uprightne^, 
ttul  hi;»  iame  spread  iq  far  that  he  rocmved  preseotB  from 


aome  Indian  princes,  who  believed  that  he  w^s  kin (5  of  Italy.* 
(Litta,  Farmglie  celebri  lialiane.} 

His  successor  Ercole  I.  wui*  likewise  a  man  of  consider- 
able talents  and  a  patron  of  literature.  He  was  also  re- 
in arkablo  for  that  wary  and  cautious  policy  which  has  been 
stigmatized  as  peculiarly  Italian,  but  which  was  in  reality 
indiaipensable  to  the  Italian  ^irinces  in  order  to  protect 
themselves  from  the  overbearing  violence  of  foreign  in- 
vaders, after  Ludovico  Sforza  through  ambition  coriimitted 
the  suicidal  act  of  caJling  the  French  into  Italy.  Ercole 
cheeked  the  fury  of  Louis  XIL,  who,  after  he  had  driven 
the  Sforzas  from  Milan,  was  bent  on  exterminating  alt  ihc 
other  Italian  princei*.  Ercole  was  fond  of  travelling:  he 
visited  the  various  Italian  courts,  and  encoui-aged  tuurna- 
ments,  festivals,  and  hunting  parlies.  He  gave  the  llrst 
theatrical  entertainments  exhibited  at  Ferrara,  where  the 
Men^chmi  of  Plautus  was  performed  in  148G.  His  court 
was  frequented  by  Bojardo,  Colknuccio,  Tibaldeo,  Guarino 
of  Verona,  and  other  learned  men  of  his  time.  He  caused 
many  Greek  MSS,  to  he  translated,  and  had  a  Hebrew 
press  established  at  Ferrara  in  1476. 

Alfonso  L,  son  of  Ercole,  succeeded  him  in  150.1  He 
married  the  daughter  of  Pope  Alexander  VI.  [Bohqia, 
LucREziA.]  Alfonso  had  a  long  and  troubled  rei^i.  He 
was  attacked  by  Julius  II,  and  the  Venetians;  he  lost  Modena 
and  Regi^io,  and  tlie  Venetians  also  threatened  Ferrara.  The 
death  of  J  ulms  afforded  bini  some  respite.  Leo  X.  continued 
to  withhold  Reggio  and  Modena  from  him,  and  made  also 
an  attempt  to  surnrise  Ferrara.  Alfonso  displayed  consider* 
able  abilities  ana  great  perseverance.  He  and  his  brttther. 
Cardinal  Ippolilo,  the  patron  of  Ariosto,  often  took  the 
field  in  person :  their  artillery  was  the  best  served  in  Europe  ; 
and  they  defeatfid  the  Venetians.  After  the  death  of  Leo  X., 
Alfonso,  who  had  till  then  sided  with  the  French,  made  hi^ 
peace  with  Charles  V.,  who  by  an  imperial  decree  dated 
2 1st  April,  1531,  confirmed  the  rights  of  the  house  of  Esle 
over  Modena,  Reggio,  and  Eubiera,  upon  the  duke  paying 
him  1 50,00 1»  sequins ;  and  thus  Alfonso  was  restored  to  the 
possession  of  those  states.  Alfonso  died  in  1534  and  was 
succeeded  by  Ert!ole  U.,  and  the  latter  by  Alfonso  IL,  who  is 
unfavourably  known  by  tho  mi.sfortunes  of  Tasso,  which 
however  the  poet  brought  upon  himself.  Litta  is  of  opinion 
that  Tasso  was  in  love  with  Eleonora  the  duke's  sister, 
and  that  her  sister  Lucrezia  was  in  love  with  him.  *  In 
1575  Tasso  was  sent  away  from  Ferrara,  his  papers  were 
seized,  and  among  them 'were  found  poems  with  such 
images  and  descriptions  as  ought  never  to  have  been 
written.'  Tasso  was  subse<^uently  confined  to  the  mad- 
house of  St.  Anna,  from  which  he  was  liberated  after 
seven  years,  by  the  intercession  of  Vincenzo  Gonzag?i, 
prince  of  MautuQ,  who  came  to  Ferrara  for  that  purpos^. 
[Tasso.]  AUoumj  II,  dying  in  October  15!)7.  without  issue, 
Pope  Clement  VIIL  iuimediately  sent  Cardinal  Aldobrnn- 
dmo  with  troops  to  take  jjossession  of  Ferrara  as  having 
devolviMl  to  the  see  of  Rome,  which  luid  first  invested  Horso 
with  the  title  of  Duke.  Ccsare  d'Este,  Alfonso's  cousin 
and  heir,  entrusted  Lucrezia,  Alfonso*s  sister,  with  full 
power  to  negotiate.  Lucrezia,  who  had  hated  the  Marquis 
of  Montecchio,  son  of  Alfonso  L  and  father  to  Cesare,  on 
account  of  the  share  he  had  taken  in  the  transactions  of 
1775  relative  to  Tasso,  disliked  Cesare  aliio.  Carchnal 
Aldohrandino  having  offered  her  the  title  and  revenue*  of 
Duchess  of  Bertinoro  in  the  Romagna,  she  sigueil  a  hosty 
convention,  hy  which  she  gave  up,  in  the  name  of  the  housi 
of  Este,  Ferrara,  Cotnacchio,  and  their  dependencies,  to  the 
see  of  Rome.  Cesare  transferred  his  court  (0  Modemi, 
aiid  Lucrezia  died  at  Ferrara  a  faw  days  after  the  entrance 
of  the  Papal  troops,  in  Februan\  1598.  The  city  of  Fer- 
rara, whicb,  under  the  house  of  Esle,  had  a  population  of 
fit), (100  inhabitants  gradually  hecame  reduced  to  20,000. 

Ccsare,  duke  of  Modena  and  Reggio,  died  in  1628.  His 
son  Alfonso  HI.,  who  had  remained  :>^  bast.j.-e  at  Ferrarn, 
had  shown  in  his  youth  marki»  of  a  \  j  osition^     In 

1619  he  C4iused  Ercole  Pe|)oli  to  be  a-  1  at  Ferrara* 

Stung  by  remorse,  he  abdicated  the  ducal  crown  soon  afier 
his  father's  death,  and  became  a  Franciscan  monk.  He  dis- 
tinguished  himself  as  a  zealous  preacher,  and  founded  aevoi  al 
convents.  *  But,'  says  Litta,  '  he  couid  not  totally  change 
bis  nature.  He  was  still  a  lion  under  the  coarse  tunic  and 
hood.  He  was  treated  hy  the  other  monks  with  all  the 
deference  due  to  his  rank,  but  was  tlosely  watched  to  pre* 
vent  his  doing  roischiuf  He  died  in  1644,  in  a  convent  in 
the  iDQUJitainB  of  Garfagnana,  which  he  had  founded/  His 


EST 

■on  FrtncU  1,  was  not  much  better  than  liis  Aiti<^\  He 
affected  a  great  lea!  for  religion,  had  his  food  &crUf*tiloTnly 
weighed  on  fast  days,  and  be  sentenced  a  relative  of  Mar- 
shal Gtission  to  he  shot  for  wftnt  of  proper  respect  while  at 
church.  He  first  separated  the  Jews  from  the  rcs-t  of  the 
po]m!ation  at  Modena  tii  1630,  and  confinc<l  them  to  the 
Glaetto.  He  began  the  magnificent  ducal  palace  at  Mo- 
dena as  well  as  tne  country  residence  and  gardens  at  SaiJ- 
suolo.  His  successor,  Alfonso  IV.,  receive<l  in  1660  of  the 
emperor  Leopold  the  investiture  of  the  principality  of  Cor- 
reggio,  which  he  bad  previously  purchased,  Alfonso  loved 
the  fine  art»,  and  he  was  the  founder  of  the  Este  gallery  of 
paintings.  He  left  at  his  death  a  son  two  years  old,  who 
was  afterwards  duke  by  the  name  of  Francis  IL  During 
bis  minority  his  mother,  Laura  Martinozzi,  Cardinal  Maza- 
rin*8  niece,  held  the  government.  She  collected  together 
«ll  the  bad  characters  in  her  dominions,  and  delivered  them 
over  to  the  Venetians,  who  employed  tbera  in  the  war  of 
-Candia  against  the  Turks.  Francis  IL  founded  the  uni- 
Tersity  of  Modena  as  well  as  the  splendid  library  called 
Estense.  of  which  Zaccaria*  Muratori,  and  Tiraboschi  were 
successively  librarians.  Francis  IL  dying  in  1G94  without 
issue,  was  succeeded  by  his  uncle,  Cardinal  Rinaldo,  who, 
after  resigning  his  hat,  married  a  daughter  of  the  Duke 
of  Brunswick  Lunenburg,  and  sister-m-law  to  the  em- 
Tieror  Joseph  I,  By  this  marriage  the  two  branches  of 
Kstc  and  Brunswick,' which  had  been  separated  since  1070, 
^became  again  connected.  During  the  war  of  the  Spanish 
«uceeasiou,  the  Duke  Rinaldo,  notwithstanding  his  pro- 
feiofi  ne!itralit)%  was  obliged  by  the  French  to  quit  Modena 
«nd  to  lake  shelter  at  Rome,      The  victorious  Austrians, 


Massa  and  Carrara,  of  which  his  grandmother,  of  the  1 
of  Cibo  Malaspina,  was  the  heiress,    [Carrara;  Moh 
ESTELLA,    [Navarre.] 

ESTHER,  The  Book  of,  a  canonical  and  historicnl 
of  the  Old  Testament,  placed  after  that  of  Nehe 
but  coming  chronologically  between  the  6th  and  7th 
ters  of  Ezra.  It  is  thus  denom mated  from  the  Persian 
of  the  Jewish  woman,  Hadassah,  whose  history  it  n 
She  was  an  orphan  niece  and  adopted  daughter  of 
decai,'  from  a  Benjamite  faniilv  of  the  Babylonian  ca| 
of  Nebuchadnezzar  fii.  5-7).  llie  scene  of  the  narrat 
in  the  city  Shusan,  or  Su*;a,  now  Sus  (not  Shuster,  mi 
by  Dr>  Adam  Clarke— see  Trans.  Oeog,  Soc*,  voL  iiij,  vt 
throughout  ihebook,  i»  in  English  mistranslated  Shi 
the  palace^  though,  in  the  Septuagint  version,  it  is  ri 
iv  XolannQ  T^  iraXfi,  that  is,  *  in  Susa  the  city/  Aug 
Epiphanius,  and  Isidore  supposed  the  author  to  have 
Ezra,  Eusebius  assigns  a  later  date.  Some  winters 
attributed  it  to  the  high  priest  Joachim;  others  belw 
to  have  been  composed  by  the  Jewish  synagogue,  to  1 
Esther  and  Mordecai  wroic  (ix.  20-29);  but"  by  the  gi 
number  Mordecai  himself  is  thought  to  be  the  authoi 
Elias  Levita,  in  his  Mass.  Hamum,  asserts  this  to  be 
unquestionable.  The  original,  according  to  Dr,  Adam  C 
was  probably  writ  ten  in  the  language  of  antient  1 
St,  Hieronymus  and  several  other  fathers  rcgardec 
book  as  wholly  uncanonii^ai,  because  the  name  of  G 
religion  is  not  once  mentioned  or  alluded  to,  and  ihcy 
been  followed  by  some  modern  writers,  as  Cajetan  ai 
Lyra;  but  the  Coum-il  of  Trent  pronounced  it  to  be  f 
canonical;  and  while  the  Proteitant  churches  admil 
commanded  by  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy,  resitored  him  to  his  I  the  canon  only  what  is  foimd  in  the  Hebrew  copies.  t| 


dominions,  wnero  ho  resided  quietly  till  1 733,  when  the 
war  for  the  succession  to  the  crown  of  Poland,  in  which 
Italy  had  no  concern  whatever,  but  for  which  Italy  was  as 
utual  devastated  by  the  belligerents,  obliged  Rinaldo  agam 
to  leave  his  territories,  whirh  became  the  theatre  of  war 
between  the  French  and  Piedmontese  on  one  side,  and  the 
.Auslrians  on  the  other.  In  i  736  Rinaldo  returned  to  Mo- 
dena. His  repealed  misfortunes  affected  and  perhaps  im- 
provcfl  his  dispo!*ition :  he  became  serious  and  economi- 
cal after  having  been  inclined  to  pomp  and  magnificence. 
He  enlarged  his  dominions  by  the  purelraie  of  the  duchy  of 
Mirandolaand  the  county  of  Bagnolo.  Ruialdo  was  sue- 
ceedefl  in  1537  by  his  son  Francis  II L,  who  was  serving  in 
Hungary  against  the  Turks  at  the  time.  During  the  war 
of  the  Austrian  succession  he  took  part  fur  the  house  of 
Bourbon,  and  commanded  the  Spanish  armies  in  Italy. 
The  peace  of  Aix-la-ChapcUe  restored  him  lo  the  quiet 
fKMweaaiou  of  his  dominions.  In  1754  Duke  Francis  wa& 
:appointed  by  Maria  Theresa  governor  of  Lombard?  during 
^he  jmnority  of  her  son  the  Archduke  Ferdinand,  who  was 
^betrothed  to  the  duke's  grand- daughter  Beatrice  d'Este,  a 
child  then  four  years  old.  In  17  71  Francis  gave  up  his 
trust  to  tlve  Archduke  Ferdinand,  but  continued  to  reside  in 
Lorabardy,  and  died  at  Varese  in  17S0.  His  son  Ercole 
Rinaldo,  the  father  of  Beatrice,  succeeded  him  as  duke  of 
Modena,  His  administration  was  peaceful  and  economical. 
He  was  ever  watchful  against  the  temporal  interference 
of  the  court  of  Rome  in  his  dominions;  and  he  was 
equally  averse  to  the  remains  of  feudality  which  stdl 
lingered  in  his  states.  When  the  French  entered  Italy  in 
1796,  the  duke  made  a  convention  with  Bonaparte,  paid 
a  heavy  contribution,  gave  up  some  valuable  paintings,  but 
not  trusting  to  the  faith  of  the  conqueror,  he  withdrew  to 
Venice  with  his  treasures,  leaving  a  council  of  regency  at 
Modena,  An  insurrection  excited  at  Reggio  by  some 
'Corsican  soldiers  in  the  French  service  afforded  a  pretext 
to  Bonaparte  lo  violate  the  convention,  and  to  occupy  the 
atutes  of  Modena,  whicli  were  afterwards  annexed  to  the 
Cisalpine  republic.  (Botta,  Stona  d" Italia;  Paradisi,  Let- 
iere  a  Carh  Botta.)  When  in  the  following  year  the 
French  occupied  Venice,  the  duke  had  escaped  to  Trieste, 
ijut  a  deposit  of  200,000  sequins  which  he  had  left  behind 
iras  incized.  Ercole  Rinaldo  die<l  in  the  Austrian  States  in 
1803.  His  daughter  Maria  Beatrice,  the  last  offspring  of 
the  house  of  Este,  lost  her  husband,  the  Archduke  Ferdi- 
nand of  Austria,  in  the  year  1800,  and  their  eldest  son, 
Francis  IV.,  was  restored  by  the  peace  of  Paris  in  1814  to 
the  dominions  of  his  maternal  anceator?*  namely,  the  duchy 
of  Mc*ilcna,  Rc^gio,  and  their  dependencies,  including  the 
-district  of  Garfagnana,  on  the  borders  of  Lucca.  By  the 
4tath  of  bis  mother  he  has  also  inherited  the  duchy  of 
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as  far  as  to  the  cml  of  the  ihiixl  vei>!e  of  chap,  x.,  the  { 
and  Roman  churclies  use  as  canonical  the  Greek  x\ 
and  Latin  Vulgate,  which  contain  each  ten  more  ver 
chap.  X.  and  six  addiiional  chapters.  By  the  Jewa  ibe 
baa  been  always  considered  as  one  of  the  most  prect* 
their  sacred  scripture^!,  and  as  a  perfectly  authentic  I 
of  real  events  whirh  took  place  about  dx'  319.  They 
HTIID.  Megilah,  that  is,  The  Volume,  and  hold  it 
highest  estimation;  believing  thai  whatever  destrJ 
may  happen  to  the  other  scriptures,  Esther  and  the  ] 
teuuh  will  always  be  preserved  by  a  particular  Provi< 
Copies  exist  in  the  Hebrew,  Syriae,  Chaldaie,  Greel 
Latin  ;  each  of  which  widely  differs  from  the  others,  a] 
especially  the  Greek  and  Chaldaic^  are  greatly  difiercnl 
the  Hebrew.  The  Cbaldaie  text  contains  fiv  "^^^ 
than  the  Hebrew,  and  a  notice  of  the  various  r( 
fill  a  large  volume.  (See  the  London  Polyglot 
mentators  differ  much  in  determining  to  which 
aian  and  Median  kings  belongs  the  name  of  AhaSi 
whose  kingdom  extended  from  India  to  Ethiopia  ove 
provinces  (i.  IJ.  Some  suppose  him  to  he  Darius  "' 
pes.  Scaliger  ajid  Jahn  say  Xerxes.  By  Capell! 
identified  with  Oi-hus,  and  by  Archbishop  Usher  ^ 
rius  the  son  of  Hystaspes.  Dean  Pndeaux  and  Dr.  . 
Clarke  with  greater  probability  take  him  to  be  Artaxi 
who  received  the  cognomen  of  Lungimanus,or  L<»ni:h;i 
The  following  is  a  brief  abstract  of  ihc  book  of  Esther 
words  of  the  text.  Tliis  monarch  (chau.  i.>,  after  havir 
tertained  alibis  nobles  and  princes  witn  sumptuous  fei 
during  more  than  six  months,  gave  a  great  feast  in  his  | 
garden  to  all  the  men  of  Su&a,  great  and  small,  whi 
women  were  separately  feasted  by  the  queen  in  thfl 
house.  To  the  men  royal  wine  was  supplied  in  ahi^ 
and  the  drinking  was  according  to  every  man's  p^ 
when,  the  king  being,  on  the  seventh  day,  merry*  with 
sent  his  seven  chamberlains  with  orders  to  bring  the  i 
to  exhibit  l»er8elf(  the  Talmud  say*  naked)  before  hisjp 
but  Vushli  (which  in  Persian  means  the  beautifully 
refusing  to  come,  he  was  very  wroth*  and  his  anger  bl 
within  him.  Ahasuerus  however  punished  her  by  de| 
tion  and  banishment,  and  by  his  royal  mandate  letlen 
despatched  to  the  people  of  each'proviuce,  deci 
every  man  bear  rule  in  his  own  ho'use.  To  furnish 

harem  with  the  greatest  means  of  choice  there      

throughout  the  empire  (ch.  ii.)  a  general  le\7  of  the  f 
virgins,  and  Esther,  the  beautiful  young  Jewess,  bein| 
ferred  by  Hege,  the  keeper  of  the  king's  women,  befo 
others  of  the  numerous  assemblage,  she  sui'ceedetl  t^ 
place  of  the  banii^hed  queen  Vaalui.  The  twelve  uiC 
cosmetical  purification  of  the  maidens  previous  to  tbti 
mi2»bion  to  the  king  (ver.  12)  vas  required,  saya  X>r<^< 
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•  ta  show  if  lUey  were  with  child,  that  the  monarch  might 
not  he  imposed  on  by  fathcriTig  a  spurious  offspring,  and 
because  innny  having  been  brought  up  in  low  hfe,  and  fed 
on  roatae,  strong,  and  indtf^cstiblc  food,  thoy  bad  a  copious 
tJid  STfottf  1v  odorous  perspiration,  wliich  was  far  from  pica- 
mnV  "  '  '>  foKter  father^  Mordecai  the  Jew  (chap.  iii.)» 
bmrii: ,  o  do  reverence  to  Haraan,  the  cbief  m  mister 

ami  U^t'uvuK-  uf  Ah asucrus,  he,  with  all  tbc?  otber  Jews 
froiB  Babylon,  then  dispersed  tlirougbont  the  Persinn  em- 
p,>-  ^.^.r..  I.,-  Hnman  devoted  to  destruction^  and  the  royal 
iri  accordingly  issued  *to  destroy,  to  kill,  and 

ti  .„^,  .  ^_:ish  all  Jews,  young  and  old,  little  children 
iild  vomeilf  in  one  day,  and  to  take  the  spoil  of  tbem  for  a 
pf€V  frer.  !3),  the  king  and  Haman  sat  down  to  drink;*  but 
!'.  ,t,  influenced  in  the  mean  time  by  the  pa- 

I  >  of  Estber,   and  by  the  recollection  that 

iiiid  discovered  a  conspiracy  against  bis  life,  was 
^bti'^i  t-  i  I'J   hang  bis  favourite  Hainan  on  a  gallows  thirty 
"vtrds  bigti«  which  that  minister  bad  prepared  for  Mordecai. 
He  then  promoted  Mordecai  to  the  highest  Itonours  in  the 
pttr  '    ■  II  yielding  to  the  influence  of  the  fair  Jewess 

u,  he  hastily  issued  orders  empowering  all 
Dr  Ji'^A  •-  i  '  ^iostroy,  to  slay,  and  to  C4iuse  to  perish  all  the 
|i&>ple  that  would  assault  tbcm,  both  little  ones  and  women, 
jn  ..r...  fin^  iiir  ni  j^inniitall  ihe  provinces  of  King  Abasuerus, 
r  li  of  them  for  a  prey*  (viii.  II,  12),  so 

I!  J  i     '•  all  their  enemies  with  the  sword,  with 

■laughter  and  destruclion,  and  did  what  they  woutd  unto 
lho-<'  that  hated  them'  (cb.  ix.  5).  By  the  special  request 
ther,  the  ten  sons  of  Haman  were  hanged  on  the 
.  ,  .., ^,  and  in  the  city  of  Susa  the  Jews  tnassacired 
bindre<l  of  the  king  s  Persian  subjects,  ami  in  the  pro- 
raevenlv-five  thousand  (ix.  12,  13.  1.^,  If*),  Tliis  signal 
of  llaraan's  intended  destruction  of  the  Jews  in 
has  ever  sine©  been  corameniomted  (ix.  21 -28)  on 
th  and  I  Jilh  days  of  the  raonlh  Adar,  In  the  Jewish 
ftra^t  at  Purim,'  that  is,  in  Persian,  (he  lots ;  with  refer- 
'^o^  which,  on  this  occasion,  were  ca»t  before 
I  ill,  7;  ix-  26) ;  and  the  lower  class  of  Jews* 
tuilar  class  of  Irish  with  respect  to  St.  Potritk^s 
T  that  on  these  *  Days  of  Purim'  to  be  drunk  i?^ 
__ity.  It  is  here  wort liy  of  remark,  that  the  word 
wiuch  in  the  authorized  version  is  rcfjeatedlv  translotefl 
giilfowi^  «ihoidd  properly  be  cross  or  tree,  litnice  it  was 
that,  in  the  first  ages  of  Christianity,  the  Jews,  when  cele- 
IhLs  feast  of  Purim,  were  accused  of  deriding  the 
bn  crucifixion,  in  abusing  and  netting  fire  to  an  eirigy 
nan  atExcd  to  a  lofty  wooden  crms;  a  custom 
,  on  tliis  account*  was  Bbolisbcd  in  the  Roman  empire 
by  the  decrees  of  Justinian  and  Tbeoflodus,  It  has  been 
ut  'hat  apparently  the  only  good  moral  pontimcnt 

Tom  the  statements  of  this  Iwok,  the  inspired 
L»*»njiii>  ui"  which  was  doubted  by  several  early  fathers,  is 
a  dttewaiion  of  the  sensuality  and  cruelty  of  such  royal 
tapot*  as  the  king  Abasuerus.  (Dr.  Pridcaux'n  Conftec- 
^r  the  Old  and  AVrr  Tf^st. ;  Home's  IntrnducHon  tf) 
Ue;  Commentaries  by  Dr*  A.  Chu-ke  and  others; 
€m  the  Book  of  Esther,  by  Dr.  Lawson,  1 809 ; 
i  Iterinr,  vol,  iii. ;  Calnict*s  Diet,  qf  the  Bible;  Dr, 
li©*«  Succemon  uf  Sacred  Literature.) 
PHONIA,  or  REVAL,  a  Russian  government  or 
/  one  of  the  five  provinces  included  in 
ri  of  Russia  in  Europe,  which  is  called 
fiiint-  «  K^'T  ^t-a)  Provinces.*  It  is  not  known  by  this 
naiiM^  among  the  native  inhabitants,  but  by  that  of  *  W*rova,* 
bicilizr-lanil*  or  *  Meie  Maa,*  our  land.  The  boundaries  of 
EubiMits  arc,  on  the  north,  the  gxdf  of  Finland;  on  the 
c»af,  the  goireniment  of  St,  Petersburg  ;  on  the  south,  lake 
FdfQi  and  the  government  of  Livonia;  and  on  the  west, 
lb.-  FUltir  It  was  subjugated  by  the  Danen  in  1220,  and  in 
;  by  them  to  the  Teutonic  k nigh rs,  whose  jfrand 

i:  ■  first  duke  of  Livonia  and  Esthonia,  acknovt- 

I  king  of  Poland  aa  lord  paramount  in   156 K 

/-  lt  an  object  of  continued  contest   between  the 

n  ,  and  Sw*ede<^,  it  became  at  length  a   prt>- 

i  in  1 660.    It  was  wrested  from  the  Sweoiyh 
tti  Pttur  the  Great  in  17J0.  and  was  ceded  finally  to 
I  inder  the  treaty  of  Nystadt  m  1 721.    Including  the 
i  of  Dagoc,  Worms,  Wrange!,  Nargen,  the  two  }&ogy, 
0ei»alio1iD,  Nuckoc,  Eckholm,  Heft,  Kranholm,  and  fifty- 
Tiler  islands,  the  total  area  of  tliis  government  is 
'  miles  of  which  one  tbirty-fil\h  part  belong*  to 
,,  .;:y  islands.    The  extent  of  coast  in  about  260 
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versta,  or  ir3  miles ;  and  Uje  population,  which  was  190,285 
in  1783,  227,001  in  1819,  and  229,398  in  1828,  in  now  esti- 
mated at  about  240,000.  The  general  character  of  the 
surface  is  level,  oci^asionally  varied  by  isolated  bills  and 
eminences,  which  the  people  of  the  rountry  denotninalo 
mountams.  Tho  northern  coast  from  Reval,  or  Revel,  to 
Narva,  is  several  ialhoms  higher  than  the  Baltic,  and 
strewn  with  massifs  of  granite:  the  western  const  is  luwer, 
but  both  are  edged  for  some  miles  inland  by  a  deep  bed  uf 
sand.  The  soil  of  theinteiior  districts  of  Esihonia,  which 
are  the  most  fertile,  is  o  mixture  of  U>aui,  sand,  and  clay  ;  in 
all  parts  are  large  swamps,  many  of  which  are  impassable, 
except  when  htti-dened  by  the  frosts  of  winter.  Tlie  pio- 
portion  iif  llie  cultivated  to  the  uncultivated  and  wooded 
soil  is  estimated  by  Bienenstamn  at  one  part  only  in 
three. 

Esthonia  contains  22S  small  lakos,  be*.idea  the  noilhern 
end  of  lake  Peipus,  and  the  loft  bank  of  the  Narova,  which 
flows  out  of  the  Pcipus  into  the  Bahic  and  divides  tho 
government  from  that  of  St.  Petersburg.  This  province 
has  no  streams^  but  rivulets  and  brooks,  some  of  which  flow 
under  ground,  and  occasionally  contain  pearl  muscles 
There  arc  sulphurous  and  sal  me  bprings. 

Though  the  temperature  i$  moderate  when  compared 
with  that  of  the  adiacent  provinces,  the  winter  is  of  long 
duration,  and  winds  and  fogs  prevail  throughout  the 
yeflr. 

Tlie  soil,  though  deficient  in  fertility,  yiehk  more  than 
sufticicnt  for  the  maintenance  of  the  population.  AgricuU 
lure  is  the  principal  branch  of  industry,  and  about  onc-tlfih 
of  the  whole  surface  is  under  the  plough.  The  chief  crops  arc 
rye,  bailey,  and  oats  ;  some  wheat,  Indian  corn,  heiup,  flax, 
bops»  and  tobacco  are  also  raised.  The  whole  produce  of 
grain  is  estimated  at  SOG.OOU  quarters,  which  being  more 
than  is  consumed,  the  surplus,  about  180,000»  is  applied  to 
making  brandy.  The  Weissenstein  districls,  in  tho  sttuth- 
eabtj  produce  much  hemp  and  flax.  As  the  harvest  season 
is  attended  by  heavy  rains,  ibe  fannei's  have  sublernincnn 
kilnsi  in  most  parts,  into  which  the  moist  grain  is  carried, 
for  the  purpose  of  being  dried.  Esihonia  has  large 
meadows,  and  produces  abundance  of  hay;  it  has  like- 
wise good  grazing  grounds.  Vegetables  are  of  universal 
growth,  but  little  attention  is  given  to  fruits.  The  woods 
and  forests,  composed  of  Ihe  Dr,  pine,  elm,  birch,  larch,  and 
beech,  occasionally  intermixed  with  the  oak,  alder,  linden, 
crab -apple.  Sec,  spread  ever  an  area  of  about  3300  square 
miles  ;  they  are  densest  in  the  eastern  districti  of  Wcsen- 
berg  and  Woissen stein. 

Next  to  agriculture  the  rearing  of  cattle  is  the  most  im- 
portant branch  of  nual  industrj-.  The  native  horse  is  smnll 
in  stature  but  strong  and  enduring,  and  the  breeds  called 
the  Reval  Klepper  and  Doppclklcpper  are  in  much  esteem. 
The  horned  cattle  arc  snialU  but  afford  much  milk,  and 
large  droves  of  oxen  from  the  Ukraine  are  fattened  tijr  tb*j 
St.  Petersburg  market.  Much  has  been  done  to  improve 
the  breed  of  sheep,  which  are  of  the  German  while  or 
blackish  species.  Goats,  swine,  and  poultry  are  reared  in 
great  numbers.  The  wild  animals  are  the  bear,  widf,  fox, 
badger,  marten,  and  squin'el ;  a  few  elks  are  to  be  met  with 
in  the  Wcsenberg  Ibresbs.  The  fisheries  along  I  he  coast  and 
in  lake  Peipus  aro  very  productive.  The  micrnal  products 
are  stone  for  building,  potter's  clay,  and  g)'psuiQ;  there  is 
abundance  of  peat. 

The  majority  of  the  inhahitants  are  Esthonlnns:  they  are 
of  Finnish  descent,  of  diminutive  stature,  and  have  hybt- 
coloured  hair,  in  general  blue  eyes,  a  small  flat  nose,  and 
flattened  countenance.  They  were  sunk  until  late  years 
in  abject  slaver)'.  The  landholders  are  universally  of 
German  or  Danish  extraction,  and  constitute  tho  aristo- 
craey  of  the  country  ;  and  there  are  some  Russians,  and  a 
few  Swedes  and  Finlanders  intermixed  with  them.  In 
1819,  when  the  population  amounted  to  227,001,  it  com- 
prised 210,240  Eslhonian^  and  883G  Germans.  In  1830, 
when  it  amounted  to  228,000,  the  number  of  births  wai 
10,681.  and  deaths  7055.  In  1828,  when  it  was  229,398,  tho 
towns  contained  24,063,  and  the  rural  districts  20.'i,335  ;  in 
that  vear  also  the  number  of  males  was  100,3G3,  and  femalei 
10J,9'72. 

Es^thonia  contains  5G3  esta-tes,  which,  with  the  exception 
of  eight,  the  property  of  the  crown,  and  45  belonging  to  the 
rlergy,  arc  in  the  hands  of  the  nobility.  The  peasants' 
famiUes  are  estimated  at  30,000.  Iho  Lutheran  is  the  pre- 
ibmiuant  reliKion  of  the  province  ;  even  the  Rus.«;o-Grdek& 
""  Vol,  X.-G 
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have  not  more  thwi  eight  or  ton  churches  in  it.  The  super-  | 
intendence  of  all  ecclesiastical  affairs  in  the  Lutheran 
church  is  vested  in  the  provincial  coufcistory  at  Reval,  and 
the  number  of  parishes  is  134.  The  department  of  educa- 
tion, which  includes  a  gymnasium  at  Reval,  and  about  fifty 
other  schools,  with  about  1500  pupils  only,  is  under  the 
control  of  the  university  of  Dorpat.  In  1831  the  proportion 
of  pupils  to  the  whole  population  was  not  more  than  one  in 
every  148  individuals. 

The  manufactures  of  Esthonia  are  extremely  limited  ;  the 
peasantry  are  clothed  not  only  with  linen  but  with  coarse 
woollen  cloth  woven  in  their  own  houses.  The  only  esta- 
blishments of  any  importance  are  in  Reval,  where  hats, 
leather,  powder  and  stai-ch,  vinegar,  and  some  iron  ware  are 
made.  In  1830  indeed,  there  were  but  three  large  manu- 
factories in  the  whole  province,  and  297  workmen  attached 
to  them.  Vessels  are  constructed  in  the  capital  and  in  the 
islands ;  and  brandy  is  made  on  many  estates  as  well  as  in 
the  towns,  and  even  by  the  farmers  themselves ;  the  distil- 
leries of  this  spirit  amount  to  nearly  400. 

Reval  is  the  emporium  of  trade,  but  for  want  of  water 
communications  it  is  not  of  any  great  extent.  The  exports 
consist  of  grain,  brandy,  salt  fish,  skins  and  hides,  butter, 
tallow,  smoked  herrings  and  salmon,  and  salt. 

Though  public  affairs  are  administered  on  the  same  foot- 
ing as  in  the  other  Russian  governments,  the  country 
retains  some  vestiges  of  its  antient  constitution,  among 
which  are  a  provincial  college  or  council,  an  inferior  tri- 
bunal of  justice,  a  consistory,  and  the  right  of  making 
brandy  without  a  license  from  the  government. 

Esthonia  is  divided  into  four  circles,  viz.,  North-west, 
Reval,  or  Revel,  formerly  Harria,  chief  town  Reval 
(13,000  inh.),  with  the  islands  of  Narjren  (2  JO),  AVrangel 
(600),  Rokshaer,  Malus,  Ramosaar.  the  Roogs,  and  Odens- 
holm;  South-west,  Hapsal,  f»)rmerly  Wiek,  chief  town  Hap- 
sal(14o0),  with  the  islands  of  Dagoe  (10,000),  Worms (11 00), 
and  Nuckoe  (150) ;  South-east,  Weissenstein,  formerly 
Ycrven,  chief  town  Weissenstein  (GOO) ;  North-east,  We- 
senberg,  chief  town  Wesenberg  (400),  with  the  islands  of 
Eckhoim,  Ilefr,  and  Kranholm :  besides  the  districts  of 
Kunda,  chief  town  Kunda  (100),  and  of  Laal  (324  inhabit- 
ants). 

ESTIENNE.    [Stephens.] 

ESTOPPEL,  an  impediment  or  bar  to  a  right  of  action, 
arising  from  a  man's  own  act,  or  the  act  of  some  person 
through  whom  he  claims.  There  are  three  kinds  of  estop- 
pel. 1.  By  matter  of  record,  as  letters  patent,  pleading, 
&c.  Thus  in  an  action  against  a  patentee  by  his  assignee, 
the  patentee  is  estopped  from  pleading  that  the  patent  is 
invalid. 

2.  By  matter  qf  writing,  as  by  deed,  &c.  parties  and 
privies  are  estopped  from  dleging  any  thing  contrary  to  the 
deed.  It  is  frequently  laid  down  that  an  indenture  is  more 
effectual  in  working  an  estoppel  than  a  deed  poll  [Deed]  ; 
but  from  the  statement  in  the  book  from  whence  this 
position  is  derived  {Shep.  Touchy  53)  it  does  not  appear  that 
the  fact  is  so,  inasmuch  as  it  is  there  admitted  that  if  both 
parties  sign  and  seal  a  deed  poll,  they  are  equally  estopped 
as  if  the  deed  had  been  indented. 

3.  By  matter  in  pain  (in  the  country),  i.  e.,  transactions 
between  the  parties  not  evidenced  by  record  or  writing,  as 
livery,  entry,  acceptance  of  rent,  &c.  Thus  after  accept- 
ance of  rent  a  landlord  cannot  treat  his  lessee  as  a  tres- 
passer. The  rules  which  govern  the  application  of  this 
doctrine  are  laid  down  1  Inst.,  352  b. 

ESTOVERS.  Spelman,  in  his  Law  Glossary,  says  that 
this  word  is  derivea  from  the  French  eto^e,  and  that  from 
v.toffer,  which  is  to  supply  with  necessaries,  and  is  of  the 
same  sij^fication  as  tne  Saxon  Wi)rd  bote.  In  legal  phrase- 
ology' it  IS  the  liberty  which  the  owner  of  an  estate  for  life  as 
well  as  a  tenant  for  years  (in  the  absence  of  any  stipulation 
to  the  contrary)  possesses  of  taking  a  reasonable  and  neces- 
sarv  supply  of  wood  from  the  estate  for  the  use  or  furniture 
of  his  house  or  farm,  and  this,  according  to  the  use  to  which 
it  was  applied,  was  either  called  house  bote,  plough  bote, 
cart  bote,  or  hed^^e  bote.  House  bote  is  a  sufficient  allow- 
ance of  wood  to  build  or  repair  the  house,  or  to  burn  in  it, 
which  latter  is  also  sometimes  called  ^re  bote  ;  plough  bote 
or  cart  bote  is  the  wood  employed  in  the  making  or  repair- 
ing all  instruments  of  husbandry,  as  carts  and  ploughs, 
narrows  rakes,  &c. ;  hedge  bote  or  hay  bote  for  repairing 
hoflgcs,  fences,  pales,  stiles,  and  gates,  and  to  secure  in- 
closures. 


If  a  tenant  takes  more  than  is  needful  for  taese  purpoMS 
he  may  be  punished  for  waste,  as  if  he  cuts  down  wood  to 
burn  when  he  has  sulilcient  dead  wood  upon  the  estate ; 
and  a  tenant,  although  ho  may  cut  down  and  take  sufficient 
wood  to  repair  pales  and  fences  as  he  found  them,  still  he 
cannot  do  so  to  make  new  ones. 

A  rector  may  also  cut  down  vood  for  the  repair  of  his 
parsonage-house  or  the  chancel,  and  even  for  any  old  pews 
which  belong  to  the  rectory ;  and,  like  other  tenants  for  life, 
he  is  entitled  to  estovers  for  repairing  the  barns  and  out- 
houses belonging  to  the  parsonage. 

Bracton  uses  the  word  estovers  in  a  different  sense,  viz., 
as  the  sustenance,  which  a  man  committed  for  a  felony,  is 
to  have  out  of  his  lands  and  goods  for  himself  and  fimiily 
during  his  imprisonment ;  it  also  occurs  in  the  statute  6 
Ed.  I.  c.  3,  as  an  allowance  of  meat  or  cloth ;  but  the  more 
common  and  usual  signification  by  which  it  is  knoun  to 
lawyers  has  been  already  staled.  (Woodfall,  Landl.  ami 
Tenant ;  Comyn.) 

ESTRAY,  any  valuable  tame  animals  found  wandering 
at  large  within  any  manor  or  lordship,  and  whose  owner  is 
unknown.  Having  been  impounded,  and  proclaimed  in  the 
church  and  the  two  nearest  market-towns  on  a  market-day, 
they  become,  if  not  claimed  in  a  year  and  a  day,  the  ab- 
solute property  of  the  king,  as  lord  paramount  of  the  soil, 
though  generally  the  lord  of  the  manor  or  liberty  is  the 
special  grantee  of  the  crown.  Animals  upon  which  the  law 
sets  no  value,  as  a  dog  or  a  cat,  or  such  as  are  of  a  wild 
nature,  as  a  fox  or  a  wolf,  cannot  be  taken  as  estrays. 
Swans  may  be  taken  as  estrays,  but  no  other  fowL  The 
king  or  the  lord  docs  not  acquire  the  absolute  property  in 
the  estray,  until  the  full  expiration  of  the  year  and  a  day, 
which  runs  from  the  first  proclamation,  and  not  from  the 
seizure ;  therefore  if  it  escape  before  the  time  to  another 
manor  he  cannot  reclaim  it. 

Tlie  king  or  the  lord  is  bound  to  take  care  of  the  estray, 
and  find  it  in  proviiiion ;  he  must  not  use  it,  but  is  liable  to 
an  action  for  so  doing,  though  he  may  milk  a  cow  or  the 
like,  for  that  tends  to  the  preservation  of  the  animal,  and  is 
necessary.  The  owner  on  the  other  hand,  if  he  claims 
within  the  time  allowed,  must  pay  the  charges  of  finding, 
keeping,  and  proclahning  the  estray. 

It  may  be  observed,  that  if  any  person  not  being  entitled 
to  estrays,  finds  and  takes  care  of  another's  property,  the 
owner  may  recover  it  or  its  value  without  being  obliged  to 
pay  for  the  expenses  incurred  in  keeping  it. 

ESTREAT,  from  the  Latin  word  extractum^  is  a  true 
copy  or  note  on  the  rolls  of  a  court  of  some  original  writing 
or  record,  especially  of  fines  and  amerciaments  which  are 
to  be  levied  by  a  bailift'  or  other  officer.  In  all  cases  of  fe- 
lony or  misdemeanor  where  persons  bound  by  recognizance 
either  to  appear  themselves,  or  for  the  attendance  of  any 
witness  on  trials  of  felonies  or  misdemeanors,  neglect  to  do  so, 
the  recognizance  becomes  forfeited  ;  an  officer  of  the  court, 
whose  duty  it  is  at  the  end  of  the  assize  or  session,  prepares 
a  list  of  the  defaulters,  and  when  the  same  has  been  ai>- 
proved  by  the  judge  presiding,  the  fine  or  forfeiture  men- 
tioned in  the  recognizance  is  said  to  be  estreated  or  certifii*d 
into  the  Exchequer,  and  process  is  awarded  for  its  re- 
covery. 

These  fines,  when  levied,  are  paid  into  the  Treasury,  or 
the  lords  of  the  Treasury  may,  if  they  think  fit  previously  to 
the  issuing  of  the  process,  stay  the  execution  and  remit 
the  fine. 

The  barons  of  the  Exchecjuer  were  also  empowered  by  a 
standing  writ  of  privy  seal  to  discharge,  mitigate,  or  com- 
pound forfeitures  estreated  into  the  Exchequer  from  uiher 
courts;  and  by  the  4th  Geo.  III.,  cap.  10,  they  are  also 
authorized,  upon  affidavit  and  petition,  to  discharge  es- 
treated recognizances  and  forfeitures,  except  those  incurred 
before  justices  of  the  i)cace.  {Turm  Ih'forts ;  Burn's 
Jui'tice.) 

The  various  acts  of  parliament  which  now  regulate  the 
mode  in  which  fines  are  to  be  levied  upon  estreated  recog- 
nizances, &C.,  arc  the  4th  Geo.  IV.  cxip.  37,  with  regard  to 
those  before  justices  of  the  peace;  the  7ihGeo.  IV.,cap.  64, 
before  judges  of  assize,  recorders,  &c.,  and  the  3rd  and  4th 
Wm.  iV.,  cap.  90,  which  relates  to  such  only  as  are  for- 
feited in  the  Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons. 

ESTRELLA.    [Portuoal.] 

ESTREMADU'RA,  a  province  of  Spain,  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  province  of  Salamanca  on  the  east  by  New 
Castile,  on  the  south  by  Andalusia,  and  en  ihB  west  by 
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FortugaJ.  Its  length  from  north  to  south  is  about  1 80  Eng- 
lish miles  and  its  average  breadth  is  about  90  miles  from 
east  to  west.     Its  area  is  reckoned  at  about  14,800  English 
square  miles.     Two  large  rivers,  the  Tagus  and  the  Guadi- 
ana,  both  coming  from  Castile,  cross  the  province  from  east 
t'j  west,  and  their  respective  basins  form  the  two  natural 
divisions  vf  the  province,  that  of  the  Tagus  being  Northern 
Esiremadura,  called  also  Alta  or  Upper  Estrcmadura,  and 
:hat  of  the  Guadiana  forming  the  southern  part,  which  is 
called  Baja,  or  Lower  Estremadura.    A  range  of  mountains, 
u  hicli  is  a  continuation  of  the  montaiias  de  Toledo,  in  New 
Castile,  and  which,  under  the  various  names  of  Sierra  dc 
Guadelupe  (5000  feet).  Sierra  Marclial,  and  Sierra  de  San 
Pedro  crosses  Estremadura  in  a  south-west  and  west  direc- 
tion, and  then  joins  itself  to  the  Sierra  del  Portalegrc,  on 
the  frontiers  of  Portugal,  forms  the  division  between  the 
n-aters  which  flow  into  the  Guadiana  and  those  which  run 
into  the  Tagus.    To  the  north  the  ba.sin  of  the  Tagus  is 
biiunded   by  another  and  still  loftier  ridge,  the  Sierra  de 
Gredos,  a  continuation  of  the  mountains  of  Avila,  in  Old 
Ciscile,  which  runs  westward  under  the  names  of  Sierra  de 
Francia  and  Sierra  da  Gata,  along  the  boundaries  betw'ecn 
E.tremadura  and  Salamanca,  and  afterwards  entering  Por- 
lui^al  joins  the  Sierra  d'Estrella  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Alfaiatcs  and  Penamacor.  From  this  northern  rid2;e  several 
('t>nsiderable  streams,  such  as  the  Alagon  and  the  Tietar, 
rtfvw  southwards  into  the  Tagus.    The  Alagon  rises  in  the 
mountains  of  Las  Batuecas,  waters  the  fmc  plain  of  Pla- 
M;acia,  pas.«)es  by  Coria,  and  enters  the  Tagus  above  Alcan- 
lurx     Its  whole  course  is  about  70  milos.    Of  the  streams 
which  enter  the  7'agus,  on  the  opposite  or  southern  bank, 
:iic  principal  one  is  tlie  Salor,  which  rises  in  the  Sierra  de 
San  Pedro,  and  enters  the  Tagus  below  Alcantara.    The 
fTinci|Kil  towns  of  the  northern  division  of  Estremadura 
iiie:  Plasencia,  a  bishop's  see.  with  6700  inhabitants,  and 
■1  fine  aqueduct:  it  lies  in  the  midst  of  one  of  the  llnest 
au<l  best  cultivated  territories  in  all  Estremadura :  the  con- 
vent of  S.  Justo,  in  which  Charles  V.  ended  his  days,  lies 
:it  the  ft)ot  of  the   Sierra  de  Credos,  to  the  east  of  Pla- 
*eiM-ia :  Caceres,  south  of  the  Tagus,  with  10,000  inhabit- 
.»nts,  the  residence  of  the  audienria,  or  upper  judicial  court 
"f  the  province:  Alcantara  on  the  Tagus,  with  3300;  its 
handsome    bridjje  built  by  Trajan   was  partly   destroyed 
•iaring  the  Penuisular  war:  Valencia  de  Alcantara,  near 
the  frontiers  of  Portugal  and  at  the  foot  of  the  Sierra  Fria, 
Tith  4700  inhabitants:  Truxillo,  near  tne  borders  of  Castile, 
the  birth-place  of  the  Pizarros,  with  4600   inhabitants  : 
Cjria,  north  of   the  Taj^us  and  west  of  Plasencia,  with 
2300. 

The  basin  of  the  Guadiana,  or  southern  division  of  Estre- 
madura, is  bounded  to  the  south  by  a  continuation  of  the 
Sierra  Morena,  which,  under  the  name  of  Sierra  de  Gua- 
dalcanal and  Sierra  de  Monasterio,  divides  the  waters  of  the 
Guadiana  from  those  of  the  Guadalquivir,  running  west- 
wards alon$;  the  borders  of  the  provinces  of  Estremadura  and 
Seville,  and  then  entering  that  part  of  Alentejo  which  is 
eai>t  of  the  Guadiana.  This  branch  of  the  Sierra  Morena  is 
i-omparatively  low,  few  if  any  summits  reaching  2000  feet 
nbove  the  sea.  Tlie  banks  of  the  Guadiana,  especially  be- 
luw  Badajoz,  are  low,  flat,  and  unhealthy.  The  finest  dis- 
tricts of  this  part  of  Estremadura  are  those  of  Llerena,  near 
the  foot  of  the  Sierra  Morena,  of  Xeres,  and  la  Serena. 
Badajoz  is  the  capital  of  all  Estremadura,  and  the  residence 
'  f  ;he  captain-general.  [Badajoz.]  The  other  towns  of 
the  southern  divisiop  are:  Mcrida,  the  antient  Emcrita 
Augusta,  with  about  jOOO  inhabitants,  a  handsome  Roman 
bridge  on  the  Guadiana,  restored  by  Philip  II.,  a  triumphal 
arch,  the  remains  of  a  theatre,  of  a  naumachia,  and  circus, 
and  numerous  othor  traces  of  its  former  splendour;  Xeres 
de  lot  Caballeros,  south  of  Badajoz,  with  9300  inhabitants  ; 
Alburquerque,  north  of  Badajoz,  and  near  the  frontiers  of 
Pi-Ttugal,  with  6700  inhabitants;  Olivenza,  a  fortified  p.aco 
formerly  belonging  to  Portugal,  with  2000  inhabitants  ; 
Llerena,  near  the  foot  of  the  Sierra  Morena,  with  6300 ; 
Zafra,  an  industrious  place,  with  tannorie?,  and  manufac- 
tures of  hats,  &c.,  7500  inhabitants;  MedeUin,on  the  south 
bank  of  the  Guadiana,  the  birth-place  of  C(jrtcs,  with  1 700 
inhabitants. 

The  whole  population  of  Estremadura  is  vaguely  reckoned 
at  j:*»>,0<iO  innabitants,  divided  amun^;  seven  lowns,  212  vil- 
las or  boroughs,  and  121  aldcas  or  villages,  mostly  thinly 
inhabitfd.  The  ecclesiastical  division  ctnisists  of  throe 
bi^hoprics,  namely,  Badajoe,  Plasencia,  and  Oma^  and  416 


parishes.  There  were  also  170  convents  previous  to  the 
late  suppression.  Estremadura  is  one  of  the  least  populous 
provinces  of  Spain ;  its  depopulation  dates  from  the  expulsion 
of  the  Moors,  and  the  subsequent  establishment  of  the 
Mesta,  or  administration  of  the  flocks  of  migrating  sheep 
which  took  possession  of  the  vast  tracts  which  had  remained 
abandoned.  About  four  millions  of  sheep  come  to  graze, 
during  winter,  from  the  other  provinces  on  the  open  spon- 
taneous pastures  of  Estremadura.  Other  tracts  are  (covered 
with  underwood  and  wild  odoriferous  herbs.  There  are 
also  forests  of  oak,  beech,  chestnut,  and  pine  trees,  where 
numerous  herds  of  swine  feed :  the  flesh  of  these  animals 
forms  a  considerable  article  of  commerce  with  other  pro- 
vinces of  Spain.  Game  of  every  sort  is  plentiful.  The  cul  - 
tivated  parts  produce  some  wheat,  oats,  Indian  corn,  lla\. 
hemp,  and  the  vine,  olive,  mulberry,  and  lemon  trees.  Ex- 
cellent honey  and  wax  are  also  gathered.  Many  ruined 
and  deserted  \illages  are  met  with  over  the  country,  with 
traces  of  former  cultivation  and  of  a  population  ^\hich  has 
disappeared. 

The  Estremefios,  or  inhabitants  of  Estremadura,  are 
reckoned  the  most  grave  and  taciturn  of  all  the  people  of 
Spain.  Living  in  a  remote  inland  province,  with  few  means 
of  communication  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  they  have, 
generally  speaking,  no  notion  of  the  luxuries  or  even  com- 
forts of  other  countries,  and  therefore  do  not  e.xert  them- 
selves to  acquire  them.  When  they  have  an  object  in  view, 
they  are  capable  of  great  exertion  and  perseverance:  they 
are  frank,  sincere,  and  honourable,  and  robust  of  body,  and 
disposed  to  militar}*  service,  especially  in  the  cavalry.  Some 
of  the  boldest  adventurers  who  discovered  and  conquered 
America  were  natives  of  Estremadura.  Tlie  great  number 
of  emigrants  who  left  this  province  for  the  New  World 
during  the  sixteenth  century  has  l)een  considered,  but  with 
little  reason,  as  one  of  the  causes  of  the  depopulation  of 
the  country.  The  name  of  Estremadura  is  said  to  be 
derived  from  the  Latin  *  extroma  ora,'  it  beiug  the  furthest 
and  latest  conquest  of  Alonso  IX.  over  the  Moors  in 
1228. 

The  high  post-road  from  Madrid  to  Lisbon  crosses  Estre- 
madura, and  is  kept  in  good  repair.  The  other  roads  are 
bad,  and  impassable  for  carriages  in  the  rainy  season.  The 
posadas  or  inns  on  the  roads  are  among  the  worst  in  Spain ; 
l)rovisions  are  scarce,  and  the  markets  few  and  ill  suiqdied. 
On  the  side  of  Portugal,  the  frontier  north  of  the  Tagus  be- 
tween Estremadura  and  Beira  is  marked  by  a  ridge  of  hills, 
an  offset  of  the  Sierra  de  Gata,  which  extends  from  Pena- 
macor, a  town  within  the  Portuguese  frontier,  southwards 
to  the  Tagus,  a  few  miles  west  of  the  bridge  of  Alcantara, 
A  road  leads  from  Plasencia  across  these  hills  by  Zarza  and 
Zibreii*a  to  Castcllo  Branco  in  Portugal.  South  of  the 
Tagus,  the  western  boundary  of  Estremadura  is  much  further 
advanced  towards  the  west;  beginning  near  Montiilvao, 
about  35  miles  west  of  Alcantara,  it  continues  south- 
wards, passing  a  little  to  the  east  of  Castello  dc  Vide  and 
Cduipo  Mayor,  which  are  in  Alentejo,  down  to  the  Guadiana, 
a  few  miles  below  Badajoz.  From  thence,  for  about  30 
miles  southwards,  the  Guadiana  ser\'es  as  a  boundar}*,  after 
which  an  ill-defined  tortuous  line,  of  about  50  miles  more, 
first  south  and  then  south-east,  marks  the  limits  between 
Estremadura  and  Alentej  »,  to  the  foot  of  the  Sierra  Morena, 
which  fi)rms  the  north  boun-lar)'  of  Andalusia. 

Estremadura  has  mines  of  copper,  lead,  and  iron;  and 
one  of  silver  at  Lagro5an,  near  Alcor^er.  The  manufactures 
are  few,  consisting  chiefly  of  leather  and  hats  at  Badajoz, 
Zafra,  and  Caceres.  The  annual  net  income  derived  from 
the  land  belonging  to  lay  proprietors  is  estimated  byMinano 
at  55  millions ' of  reales  vcllon,  or  little  more  than  half  a 
million  sterling,  and  that  belonging  to  the  clergy  both  re- 
gular and  secular,  before  the  late  suppression,  at  21  millions 
and  a  half,  or  about  210,000/.  sterlinpr.  (Mifiano,  Dirciomin'o 
Geografico^  article  *  Estremadura ;'  and  also  *  Statistical 
Tables'  annexed  to  the  art.  *  Kspana;'  Ancillon  ;  Bowles.) 

ESTREMADURA,  a  province  of  Portugal,  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  Beira,  on  the  east  partly  by  Beira  and 
partly  by  Alentejo,  on  the  .south  by  Alentejo,  and  on 
the  west  by  tlie'  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  length  of  the 
province  from  north  to  stmth,  from  the  village  of  Liivaos, 
which  lies  on  the  sea-coast  south  of  tlie  mouth  of  iho 
Mondego,  to  the  borders  ( f  Alentejo  near  Melides,  south 
of  the  lagoon  of  Setubal,  is  about  140  miles,  and  its 
greatest  breadth  from  east  to  west  is  about  85  mile^.  The 
ridgo  of  the  Estrella,  which  crosses  part  of  Beira  from  oast 
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to  west,  fends  off  a  branch  to  the  south- west,  which  enters 
EritrrumfUira  c;ist  of  Pombal  and  runs  obliquely  through 
l!i*^  loniith  of  the  prnviiice  under  the  various  names  of  Serm 
ilf  Lutszno,  SiTHi  do  A\hcvt\o$,  Monte  Junto,  and  Serra  do 
lianigucda*  The  Sierra  de  Buragueda  stretches  to  near  Torres 
Vedras,  and  there  meets  at  an  obUque  angle  the  ric]^e  which 
sprends  from  ea^sl  Id  west  from  the  Tagus  to  tho  5ea  across 
ihe  peninsula  in  whieb  Lisbon  h  situated.  This  latter  ridge, 
%vhieh  is  jfcptuatcd  from  the  former  by  a  narrow  but  deep 
ravine?  extending  from  Torres  Vedras  towards  Sobral^  fur- 
TU'Nhed  Lord  Wellington  in  1810  with  a  valuable  position  of 
defence  against  the  French  invading  army  under  Marshal 
Matisicna.  The  line  of  hills  extencLs  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Zizandre,  west  of  Turres  Vedros,  to  the  townof  AUtandra  on 
theTagiis,  a  distance  of  about  thirty  inile;».  The  village  of 
Sohml  lie^  in  front  of  the  centre  nf  the  line. 

The  central  ridge  or  continuatiou  uf  the  EatreUa  chain 
already  mcntionetl  divides  the  waters  which  flow  into  the 
Tng^is  from  those  streams  which  run  direct  into  the  ocean- 
Amon;;  tlie  tributaries  to  the  Taguji,  the  most  considerable 
are  — 1  The  Zezere*  a  rapid  stream  which  ha*j  it^  source  in 
the  mountains  of  Guarda  in  Upper  Beira,  enters  Eslrenia- 
dura  near  Pedrogao,  and  runnmg^  southwards  receives  the 
Nan'ao  from  Tliomar,  and  then  eaters  the  Tajj^us  at  Pini- 
hete  below  Abrantes.  2.  The  Azcmbnja^  called  also  Rio 
Mayor,  which  rises  north  of  the  town  of  Rio  Mayor,  and 
flows  in  a  tortuous  course,  passing  near  Cartaxo,  and  at  the 
t\mi  of  the  hill  of  Santa  rem,  and  enters  tho  Tagus  above 
Villa  Franca.  The  streams  which  flow  from  the  north-west 
slope  of  the  ridge  into  the  ocean  are — K  The  Lis,  which 
rises  near  Alcanhede,  flows  by  Batalha,  receives  the  I^jna 
near  Leitia,  and  enter*  the  sea  south  of  Cape  Paretles.  2. 
The  Alcoa,  which  rises  south  of  the  I-is,  is  joined  by  the 
Bn^a  (the  two  together  giving  tho  name  to  the  town  of  Al- 
coba9a)>  and  after  a  short  course  enters  the  se£i.  3.  The 
Arnoya,  a  small  stream  which  rises  in  the  group  of  Monte 
Junto,  passes  by  Obidos  and  Rolixa,  where  the  first  en- 
f^agenient  between  the  English  and  the  French  in  the  Pe- 
nuisuk  took  place  on  the  17th  of  August,  1808»  and  then 
enters  the  lake  or  la^^oon  of  Obidos  which  communicates 
with  the  sea.  4,  Fail  her  ^outh  towards  Torres  Vedras  h 
the  river  Marceira,  which  passes  by  Vimieiro,  and  nfler  u 
short  course  enters  the  sea  south  of  Peniche  Point.  5.  The 
stream  Ziirandre  rises  below  Sobnil,  flows  through  the  ra- 
vine above  mentioned  between  the  Sen-d  de  Baragueda  and 
the  ridge  of  Torres  VedraSj  and  enters  the  sea  at  the  west 
cxtromity  of  the  lines. 

That  part  of  Estremadura  which  lies  north-west  of  the 
central  ridge  and  between  it  and  the  5eu  is  mostly  flat  and 
?^andy  towards  the  coast,  and  either  barren  or  covered  with 
forests  of  pines,  Lciria  lies  in  a  fine  valley  on  the  Lis,  at  the 
foot  of  the  hills  which  ore  covered  with  olive  plantations.  The 
counlr)'  which  lies  to  the  south-east  of  the  ridrre  sloping  to- 
wards the  Taj;us  is  finer  and  better  cultivated,  cspeciafly 
tho  plains  about  Thomar  and  Santarem,  which  are  very  fer- 
tile, and  abound  with  olive  and  other  fruit-trees,  and  fine 
pasture  ii^rounds.  The  countT)^  about  Cartaxo  produces  much 
witve.  But  the  finest  part  of  the  whole  province  is  that 
whirli  lies  to  the  south  of  the  Hues  of  Torres  Vedras  towards 
Lisbon.  A  second  range  of  hiils  rises  behind  the  first,  ex- 
tending from  Mufra  and  Ericeira  on  the  sea,  to  near  Povoa 
on  theTai^us,  the  high  summit  called  Cabeca  de  Monta- 
cliifjno  standing  in  the  centre;  and  south  of  these  are  llio 
hills  of  Cmtra,  Qiicluz,  Bellas,  S;c.,  which  command  the 
city  of  Lisbon  atid  the  banks  of  the  Tagus  down  to  Fort  St. 
Julian  Between  these  various  ranges  are  delightful  valleys, 
covered  with  villages,  convents,  and  quintas  or  country  seats, 
and  with  gardens,  orchards,  and  vineyards,  remarkably  w^ell 
cultivated*  This  pleasing  exception  to  the  generally  slo- 
venly state  of  agriculture  over  the  greater  part  of  Portu- 
gal was  nltributed,  in  the  last  con  tun',  and  by  autho- 
rilies  not  liable  to  a  suspicion  of  partiality,  to  the  example 
of  the  English  residents  at  Lisbon,  who  being  partial 
to  rural  Ufc,  took  pains  to  embellish  their  country-houses 
and  gardens  according  to  the  fashion  of  their  native 
r/mntry,  and  thus  inspired  the  Portuguese  with  a  taste  for 
iraitaiiug  them  by  availing  themselves  of  the  abundant  re* 
sources  which  a  fine  soil,  a  favourable  site,  and  a  genial 
clime  affiird.  (Du  Chatelet  and  Bourgoiug,  Voyage  en  For- 
fttgal,)  The  vineyards  of  Buccllas,  CarcaveUas,  and  Collnres, 
produce  excellent  wine.  The  neighbourhoods  of  Mafro, 
Cintra,  Collares,  Qnclui,  Cascaes,  are  justly  celebrated  for 
their  romantic  position.    A  pleasing  sketcli  of  these  de- 


lightful spots  is  given  in  Beckford*s  RecoUeetions  ^  Poriu- 
gah  1835. 

The  southernmost  part  of  Estremadura,  which  lies  on  the 
loft  or  southern  bank  of  the  Tagus,  b  not  so  fine  as  that 
on  the  right  bank,  being  mostly  low  and  flat,  and  unhealthy 
in  several  places.  A  range  of  hdls  which  is  a  continuation 
of  the  Serra  do  Porlalegre  in  Alentejo,  which  is  itself 
joined  to  the  mountains  of  Spanish  Estremadiu*a,  runs  frora 
east  to  we.st  at  some  distance  south  of  the  Tagus,  outers 
Portuguese  Estremadura  north  of  Selubal,  and ''tenninalea 
on  the  peninsula  of  Almada  opposite  to  Lisbon.  But  the 
limits  between  Est rcmadura  and  Alentejo  are  not  marked 
by  this  range,  the  line  of  demarcation  being  a  tortuous  and 
capricious  one,  beginning  from  the  sea  north  of  Cape  Sines, 
then  taking  a  semicircuku*  sweep  to  the  eastward,  crossing 
tho  river  Sadao  and  the  range  above  mentioned  easjt  of 
Alcacer  do  Seil,  and  then  turning  noriliwards  and  fd lowing 
the  course  of  the  river  Canha  to  the  Tagus.  The  country 
inclosed  within  this  line,  the  sea  and  the  Tagus,  forms  tho 
com  area  or  district  of  Se  tubal  which  is  included  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Estremadura.  But  farther  to  the  east  Estremadura 
again  encroaches  upon  Alentejo,  extending  along  the  loft 
bank  of  the  Tagus  from  Salvaterra  up  to  Perales,  which  lies 
nearly  opposite  Abrantes  and  the  hills  called  Cimes  do 
Ourem:  the  limits  between  Estremadura  and  Alentejo  are 
marked  on  this  side  by  the  course  of  the  rivers  Soro  and 
Zatas,  the  latter  of  which  falls  into  the  Tagus.  This  part  of 
Estremadura  contains  the  territories  of  Chamusca,  Almeirim| 
and  Salvaten'a,  which  are  included  in  the  administrative  dn^^H 
tricts  of  Santarem  and  Alemquer  beyond  the  Tag^us,  Ad^H 
corrling  to  a  new  territorial  division  planned  by  the  Cortc^^ 
of  1 8*2-2,  the  Tagus  was  to  forni  the  southern  boundary  of 
Estremadura,  the  whole  left  bank  being  considered  a5 
belonging  to  Akntejo.  But  the  political  convulsions  that 
followed  prevented  the  new  plan  from  being  put  into 
execution. 

Estremadura  is  divided  into  the  following  oomarcas  or 
districts: — L  Lisbon,  which  includes  the  capital  and  it* 
suburbs;  Belem,  with  its  splendid  monaster^;  Berafici^ 
near  the  fine  aqueduct  of  Agoas  Livres,  which  carries  the 
water  to  Lisbon  ;  Campo  Grande,  \^ith  an  important  uianu- 
factory  of  silks;  Bellas,  with  :i4Ut)  inhabitants;  Oeiras*  on 
the  Tagus  below  Belem,  once  the  residence  of  the  maitjuifl 
de  PombaL  Tho  population  of  the  oomarca  of  Lisbon  is 
estimated  at  3Gtl,O00.  "2.  Torres  Vedras,  with  the  town  of 
that  name,  3-JOO  inluibitanls ;  and  alho  Mafni,  with  ."^OOO, 
and  its  splendid  palace,  church,  and  convent,  called  the 
E  sen  rial  of  Portugal,  and  a  vast  royal  park  ;  Ericeira,  near 
Mafra,  a  small  fishing  harbour;  and  the  oort  of  Cascaes^ 
near  the  entrance  of  the  TagU!>.  3.  Villa  tranca,  with  tho 
pretty  town  of  that  name  nn  tVie  Tagus  above  Lisbon,  with 
40011  inhubilants;  and  Alhandra.  with  iOlio,  a  manufactory 
of  lime,  and  brick  kihis,  which  sut^ply  Lisbon  with  bricks* 
4*  Alemquer,  with  the  town  of  that  name,  2600  inhabitants, 
and  a  paper  manufactory ;  and  the  town  of  Chaniusca  Ije- 
yond  the  Tagus,  with  3\\m,  5.  Santarem  •  the  town  of  that 
name  stands  on  a  steep  hill  rising  above  the  Tagti 
several  massive  convents  anfl  other  extensive  buil 
and  an  old  castle,  and  73 no  inhabitants.  The  ulher 
towns  of  this  district  are :  Torres  Novas,  a  lively  place  in 
a  fine  country,  with  about  40UU  inhabitants;  Golegao  on 
tho  Tagus,  where  one  of  the  principal  fairs  of  Portugal  is 
held  ;  Salvaterra  de  Magos,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river, 
with  a  royal  villa  and  hunting  park,  which  contains  wdd 
boars.  G.  Thouiiu,  containing  the  town  of  Tliomar,  ea^t 
of  Santarem,  with  4000  inhabitants,  a  large  manufactory 
for  spinning  cotton,  manufactories  of  hats  and  worsted 
stufis,  and  a  vast  convent  belonging  to  the  military  order 
of  Christ.  The  other  towns  arc:  Abrantes,  on  the  slope 
of  a  hill  above  the  Tagus,  with  5000  inhabitants,  the  fine 
church  of  St.  Vincent,  and  a  bridge  of  boats  over  theTa^a. 
The  navigation  of  tho  nver  does  not  extend  much  above 
Abrante.-i,  which  is  about  90  mites  above  Lisbon  by  the 
course  of  the  river.  Punhete,  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Zezere  with  the  Tagus,  Sardoal,  with  3000  inhabitants,  and 
Pedmgao,  at  the  fcKJt  of  the  Estrella,  belong  also  to  the  dis- 
trict of  Thomar.  7.  Ourem,  north-west  of  Thoroar;  tho 
town  of  that  name  has  3000  inhabitants.  8.  Leiria,  con* 
taining  the  town  of  tho  s^ame  name,  with  200U  inha- 
bitants with  a  bishop's  see  and  a  castle,  on  a  steep  rock. 
Near  it  is  the  village  of  Marinhagrande,  with  a  glass 
manufactory,  established  by  an  English  speculator.  The 
other  towns  of  this  district  are:   PombnX  near  the  bor* 
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ders  of  Beira,  with  4800  inhabitants.  Batalha,  near 
Leiria,  with  its  splendid  convent  and  church,  one  of  the 
finest  specimens  of  Norman  Gothic  architecture;  it  was 
bailt  by  King  John  I.  after  the  victory  which  he  gained 
over  the  Spaniards  at  Aljubarrota,  in  the  neighbourhood. 
The  church  contains  the  tombs  of  the  kings  of  Portugal. 

9.  Alooba^a,  containing  the  town  of  Alcoba^a,  south-west 
of  Leiria,  with  about  1300  inhabitants  and  a  magnifi- 
cent convent.  The  harbour  of  San  Martinho  is  near 
Alcobaga,  and  farther  south  is  the  strong  castle  of  Pe- 
niche,  on  a    promontory  facing    the  Berlengas  Islands. 

10.  The  district  of  SetubaL  The  town  of  that  name, 
often  by  corruption  called  St  Ubes,  is  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Sadao,  has  a  good  haibour  and  15,000  inhabit- 
ants, and  exports  large  quantities  of  salt,  which  is  made 
from  sea- water  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  also  wine  and 
fruits,  especially  oranges.  It  is,  next  to  Lisbon  and  Oporto, 
the  most  commercial  place  in  the  kingdom.  The  river 
Sadao  rises  in  the  Serra  de  Monchique,  on  the  borders 
of  Algarx-es,  and  is  navigable  for  about  30  miles  above 
SetobaL  The  other  towns  of  this  district  are :  Almada, 
opposite  to  Lisbon,  with  4000  inhabitants.  Aldea  Gral- 
lego^  higher  up  the  river,  which  is  the  common  landing- 
place  from  Lisbon  to  the  southern  provinces ;  it  has  about 
4000  inhabitants,  chiefly  boatmen  and  fishermen.  Cezimbra, 
west  of  Setubal,  near  Cape  Espichel,  with  a  small  harbour 
and  4000  inhabitants,  chiefly  fishermen.  Alcacer  do  Sal 
and  Axeitao  are  small  towns  in  the  interior. 

The  whole  population  of  Estremadura  is  reckoned  by 
Hinano  at  800,000  inhabitants.  Its  area  has  been  variously 
stated ;  according  to  Antillon  and  Miiiano  it  is  750  square 
Spanish  le^ues  of  20  to  a  linear  degree  of  latitude.  The  cli- 
mate is  generally  healthy,  being  free  from  the  excessive  heats 
of  Alentejo  and  from  the  cold  winters  of  Beira.  The  westerly 
winds,  which  find  an  opening  along  the  wide  valley  of  the 
Tagus,  refresh  the  air.  The  rivers,  as  well  as  the  sea-coast, 
abound  with  fish.  The  principal  products  of  the  country 
are  wine,  oil,  maize,  fruits  of  every  sort,  and  cattle.  Wheat 
and  oats  are  rather  scarce ;  but  Lisbon  imports  corn  and 
flour  from  other  countries. 

ESTREMOS,  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  in  Portu^l, 
azreeably  situated  on  the  Tarra  in  Alentejo.  It  consists 
or  the  npper  and  the  lower  towns ;  the  former  with  the 
citadel  standing  on  an  eminence,  the  latter  in  the  valley 
below.  Population  6500.  Here  Schombei^  gained  a  vic- 
tory over  the  Spaniards  in  1663 ;  38"*  46'  N.  lat.,  7°  23'  W. 


SSTUARY.    [iBsTUARY.] 

ETifi'RIO  is  a  kind  of  fruit  consisting  of  achenia,  or 
snail  closed  up  seed-like  seed-vessels,  placed  upon  a  suc- 
culent receptacle.  The  strawberry  and  tne  raspberry  are  of 
thb  nature,  and  are  very  incorrectly  called  berries,  in  the 
botanical  sense  of  the  word  berry.    [Bacca.] 

ETAMPES,  a  town  in  France,  in  the  department  of 
Seine  and  Oise,  on  the  road  from  Paris  to  Orleans,  28  miles 
in  a  direct  line  south  by  west  of  Paris,  or  31  miles  by  the 
road.  Btampes  is  on  the  bank  of  two  little  streams,  that 
unite  Just  below  the  town  with  the  river  J  nine  (or,  as  it  is 
sometimes  called,  the  river  Etampes),  which  flows  into  the 
Essone,  a  feeder  of  the  Seine. 

In  the  year  911  Etampes  was  burnt  by  the  Northmen  or 
Normans  under  Rollo.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  same  cen- 
toiy,  or  the  b^inning  of  the  next,  Constance,  wife  of  Ro- 
bert, King  of  France,  built  here  a  castle,  and  Robert  him- 
fietf  converted  the  Oratory  of  the  castle  into  a  collegiate 
cbur^  The  castle  was  held  for  the  king  in  the  eleventh 
sad  twelfth  centuries  by  officers  who  had  the  titles  of  Pre- 
r6t,  BaiUi,  or  Vicomte.  There  was  a  Jews'  synagogue  at 
Etampes,  which,  on  the  expulsion  of  that  people  from  France 
l^Philinpe  Auguste,  a.d.  1 182,  was  converted  into  a  church, 
ibat  of  Notre  IHime,  yet  standing.  In'  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tory  Etampes,  which  had  previously  been  a  royal  domain, 
vas  given  by  Philippe  le  Bel  to  his  brother  Louis,  Ck)unt  of 
Evreux.  It  afterwards  came  successively  into  the  hands  of 
the  Dukes  of  Berri,  Bourgogne,  Bretagne,  and  again  of 
B<mrgogne.  In  the  sixteenth  century  Etampes,  with  its 
territory  or  county  was  erected  into  a  duchy  in  favour  of 
Jean  de  Brosses,  whose  wife  was  mistress  of  Francois  I. 
la  the  religious  wars  of  France,  a.d.  1 562,  the  town  was 
taken  by  the  Germans  brought  into  France  by  the  Prince 
•f  Ckmd^.  In  a.d,  1567  it  was  taken  by  assault  by  the 
Huguenots;  in  a.d.  1589  it  was  the  rendezvous  of  the 
tiDops  of  the  League,  firomwhom  it  was  taken  by  Henri  III. 


In  A.D.  1 590  it  was  taken  from  the  party  of  the  League, 
into  whose  hands  it  had  a^ain  fdllcn,  by  Henri  IV.,  who 
caused  the  fortifications  of  the  castle  to  be  razed.  The  town 
suffered  much  from  the  exactions  of  the  contending  parties 
in  the  civil  war  of  the  Fronde. 

The  town  is  in  a  tolerably  fertile  valley,  and  consists 
principally  of  one  street.  The  tower  of  Guinette  is  the  only 
remain  of  the  antient  castle.  There  are  at  present  four 
churches.  Tliat  of  Ndtre  Dame  has  a  lofty  tower  and  spire ; 
the  semicircular  arch  may  be  observed  in  it.  The  church 
of  St.  Giles  is  also  very  antient ;  it  has  the  semicircular 
arch,  with  zig-zag  mouldings.  There  are  in  the  town  several 
houses  built  about  the  time  of  the  revival  of  the  arts,  espe- 
cially that  of  the  Duchess  of  Etampes,  mistress  of  Fran- 
cois I.  The  town-hall  is  an  antient  turreted  building. 
There  Is  a  large  public  granary  erected  recently.  Etampes 
is  surrounded  by  promenades  planted  with  trees.  Near  the 
town  is  an  antient  building,  probably  of  Roman  origin,  but 
popularly  called  '  the  tower  of  Brunehaut.'  A  modern 
castle  has  been  erected  upon  these  ruins. 

The  population  of  Etampes  in  1832  was  8109.  They 
manufacture  soap,  leather,  woollen  yarn,  cotton  counter- 
panes, and  hosiery;  and  trade  in  wool,  com,  tlour,  and 
honev.  There  are  more  than  forty  mills  of  different  kinds 
on  the  two  brooks  which  water  Etampes:  sandstone  is 
quarried  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  much  garden-stuff 
raised  for  the  supply  of  Paris.  Etampes  is  the  capital  of 
an  arrondissement  (which  had  in  1832  a  population  of 
41,208),  and  has  a  subordinate  court  of  justice  (tribunal  de 
premiere  instance),  a  high  school,  and  an  agricultural  so- 
ciety. Guittard  and  Geoffroy  de  St.  Hilaire  were  natives  of 
this  town. 

ETAWEH,  a  district  in  the  province  of  Agra,  bounded 
on  the  north  by  Furruckabad  and  Alighur,  on  the  east  by 
the  kingdom  of  Oude,  on  the  south  by  Cawnporc,  and  on 
the  west  by  the  district  of  Agra.  The  district  of  Etaweh 
forms  part  of  the  Doab,  and  was  acquired  by  the  English 
from  tne  king  of  Oude  in  1801.  The  principal  towns  are 
Etaweh,  the  antient  capital,  and  Minpooree,  'the  modern  ca- 
pital ;  Kanoje,  Belah,  and  Shekoabaa.  The  town  of  Etaweh 
stands  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Jumna,  in  26^  47'  N.  lat. 
and  78®  53'  E.  long.,  about  70  miles  south-east  from  Agra. 
Minpooree  is  a  large  town  on  the  banks  of  the  Issa,  in 
27**  14'  N.  kt.  and  78"*  54'  E.  long.,  about  62  miles  east 
from  Agra.  It  stands  in  a  fertile  country,  and  is  a  populous 
place.  Kanoje  stands  on  the  west  side  of  the  Ganges,  in 
27*»4'N.  lat.  and  79°  47' E.  long.,  about  65  miles  west- 
north-west  from  Lucknow.  This  is  a  very  antient  place : 
it  was  formerly  of  considerable  extent,  and  at  the  period  of 
the  Mohammedan  invasion  was  the  capital  of  a  powerful 
empire,  but  at  present  consists  of  only  one  street.  It  is  two 
miles  distant  from  the  Ganges,  but  is  connected  with  that 
river  by  means  of  a  canal.  Belah  is  about  21  miles  south- 
south-west  from  Kanoje,  in  26°  49'  N.  lat.  and  79°  27'  E. 
long.  Shekoabad  is  situated  in  27°  6'  N.  lat.  and  78°  27' 
£.  long.,  about  37  miles  east-son th-east  from  the  city  of 
Agra.  The  soil,  productions,  and  climate  of  this  district 
have  already  been  described.  [Agra  ;  Doab.] 
ETCHING.  [Engraving] 
ETFU.    [Edfu.] 

ETHAL,  a  substance  separated  from  spermaceti  by 
Chevreul.  It  is  a  solid,  fusible  at  nearly  the  same  point  as 
spermaceti,  and  on  cooling  crystallizes  in  plates.  It  is  in- 
soluble in  water;  but  in  alcohol  at  150  Fahr.  is  much 
more  soluble  than  spermaceti.  It  is  susceptible  of  union 
with  various  bases,  with  which  it  forms  salts  or  soaps. 

ETHELBALD,  king  of  Wessex,  was  the  eldest  siurviving 
son  of  Ethelwulf,  who  resigned  to  him  the  throne  of  that 
state  in  855  or  856.  [Ethelwulf.]  On  the  death  of 
Ethelwulf  in  857  or  858,  Ethelbald  married  his  young 
step-mother,  Judith  of  France ;  but  the  vehement  remon- 
strances of  Swithin,  bishop  of  Winchester,  prevailed  upon 
him,  after  some  time,  to  abandon  the  incestuous  connexion. 
Judith  afterwards  became  the  wife  of  Baldwin,  count  of 
Flanders,  and  the  ancestress  of  Matilda,  the  wife  of  William 
the  Conqueror,  and,  through  her,  of  all  the  succeeding 
kings  of  England.  The  chroniclers  speak  in  very  favour- 
able terms  of  the  subsequent  conduct  of  Ethelbald ;  but 
although  he  had  greatly  distinguished  aimself  in  the  wars 
with  the  Danes  in  his  father's  time,  his  own  reign  is  not 
marked  by  any  military  events.  He  died  in  860,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  next  brother,  Ethelbert 
£TH£LBERT>  or,  as  the  name  is  written  by  Bede^ 
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AEDILBERCT,  was  Iho  fourth  king  of  Kent  in  lineal 
descent  from  Hengist,  through  Eric  or  Aesc,  Ocha  or 
Ochta,  and  Ermeric,  whom  he  succeeded  while  yet  a  child 
in  the  year  560.  As  the  representative  of  the  first  leader 
of  th  J  Anglo-Saxons  and  the  founder  of  the  oldest  king- 
dom of  ttie  Heptarchy,  Ethelbert,  as  soon  as  he  attained 
manhood,  engaged  in  a  contest  for  the  title  of  Brctwalda 
with  Ccawlin,  king  of  Wessex,  who  claimed  that  supreme 
dignity  as  the  grandson  of  Cerdic.  [England.]  He  in- 
vaded Wessex  in  668  ;  but  the  war  was  speedily  ended  by 
his  defeat  in  a  great  battle  fought  at  Wibbandune,  now 
Wimbledon,  in  Surrey.  This  was  the  first  instance  of  one 
of  the  states  of  the  Heptarchy  drawing  the  sword  against 
another.  Ethelbert,  however,  according  to  Bede,  came  to 
be  acknowledged  as  bretwalda  about  the  year  589,  after 
the  decline  of  the  fortunes  of  Ceawlin,  who  was  deposed 
about  this  time  by  his  subjects,  and  ended  his  days  a  few 
years  after.  Ethelbert  retained  the  supremacy  during  all 
the  remainder  of  his  reign,  though  it  would  seem  that  his 
title  never  was  acknowledged  by  the  kings  of  Northumbria. 

The  most  memorable  event  in  the  reign  of  Ethelbert  was 
his  conversion  to  Christianity  and  the  establishment  of  that 
religion  in  his  dominions  by  the  ministration  of  St  Augus- 
tine. [Augustine,  St.]  Ethelbert  professed  himself  a 
Christian,  and  was  baptized  on  the  feast  of  Pentecost  a.d. 
597.  The  Christian  worship,  however,  must  have  been 
familiar  to  him  long  before  this  time ;  for  he  had  been 
married  to  a  Christian  wife.  Bertha,  the  daughter  of  Chari- 
bert,  king  of  Paris,  in  the  year  570,  and  she  and  her  at- 
tendants had  ever  since  practised  their  own  rehgion  under 
the  guidance  of  Liudhard,  a  bishop  who  had  accompanied 
her  m)m  France.  After  his  conversion,  Ethelbert  exerted 
himself  with  zeal  in  the  diffusion  of  his  new  fiiith.  He 
founded  the  bishopric  of  Rochester  about  the  year  604  in 
his  own  dominions,  in  addition  to  the  archbishopric  of  Can- 
terbury, the  establishment  of  which  is  dated  from  the  ar- 
rival of  Augustine.  To  him  also  must  be  principally  attri- 
buted the  foundation,  about  the  same  time  with  that  of 
Rochester,  of  the  bishopric  of  London,  in  the  state  of  Essex, 
which  was  at  this  time  governed  in  subordination  to  Kent 
by  Sebert,  Seberct,  Sabert,  Saebr}'ht,  or  Saba,  a  nephew 
of  Ethelbert.  Bede  says  that  the  cathedral  of  London, 
which  was  dedicated,  like  the  others  that  have  since  been 
built  on  the  same  site,  to  St.  Paul,  was  erected  at  the 
joint  expense  of  Ethelbert  and  Sebert.  The  conversion  of 
tlLe  king  and  people  of  Essex  had  previoiLsly  been  effected 
through  the  influence  of  the  king  of  Kent  It  was  also 
through  his  daughter  EdQberga,  who  married  Edwin,  king 
of  Northumbria,  that  Christianity  was  introduced  into  that 
stale.     [Edwin.] 

Ethelbert  deserves  especial  remembrance  in  English  his- 
tory on  another  account.  He  is  the  author  of  the  earliest 
of  our  written  laws,  the  collection  of  '  Dooms,'  as  Bede 
calls  them,  '  which  he  established  with  the  consent  of  his 
witan  in  the  days  of  St.  Augustine.*  They  are  written  in 
Saxon,  or  English,  as  it  is  termed  by  Bede,  although  all 
the  other  Teutonic  nations  employed  the  Latin  language 
in  their  codes ;  and  they  are  the  earhest  laws  that  exist  m 
any  barbarous  or  modern  tongue.  There  is  no  reason  how- 
ever to  suppose  that  the  regulations  which  they  established 
Avere  in  general  new.  They  relate,  to  quote  the  words  of 
Sir  F.  Palgrave  (Eng.  Com.jp.  44),  *  only  to  the  amount  of 
tlic  pecuniary  fines  payable  for  various  transgressions,  the 
offences  against  the  church  being  first  enumerated.  These 
were  of  new  introduction ;  but  every  other  mulct  was 
known  before ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  principal  benefit 
of  the  law  consisted  in  a  fairer  apportionment  of  the  com- 
pensation to  the  crime  than  could  be  obtained  according 
to  the  older  customs.'  The  collection  consists  altogether 
of  eighty-nine  enactments  or  clauses;  at  least  as  it  has 
come  down  to  modem  times.  But  the  only  copy  of  it  which 
we  possess  is  that  contained  in  the  volume  called  the  *  Tex- 
tus  Rofiensis,*  which  was  compiled  by  Ernulphus,  bishop 
of  Rochester,  in  the  early  part  of  the  twelfth  century;  and 

•  it  is  difficult  to  believe,*^  as  Sir  F.  Palgrave  has  observed, 

*  that  the  text  of  an  Anglo-Norman  manuscript  of  the 
twelfth  century  exhibits  an  unaltered  snecimen  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  of  the  reign  of  Ethelbert  The  language  has 
evidently  been  modernized  and  corrupted  by  successive 
transcriptions.  Some  passages  are  quite  unintelligible. . . . 
Neither  is  there  any  proof  whatever  of  the  integrity  of  the 
text  It  cannot  be  asserted  with  any  degree  of  confidence 
that  we  have  the  whole  of  the  law.    Destitute  of  any  sta- 


tutory clause  or  enactment,  it  is  from  the  title  or  rubric 
alone  that  we  learn  the  name  of  the  legislator.'  The  next 
oldest  Anglo-Saxon  laws  that  have  been  preserved  (those 
of  Illothacre  and  Eadric,  also  kings  of  Kent)  are  more 
than  a  century  and  a  half  later  than  Ethelbert. 

Ethelbert  died  in  616.  He  appears  in  his  old  age  to  have 
married  a  second  wife,  but  her  name  has  not  been  recorded. 
All  that  we  know  of  her  is,  that  after  the  death  of  Ethel- 
bert, her  youth  and  beauty  were  sulUcient  to  tempt  his  sou 
and  successor,  Eadbald,  to  take  her  to  his  bed,  and  of 
cx)ui*se  to  renounce  at  the  same  time  the  profession  of 
Christianity.  Afler  a  short  time  however  Eadbald  dis- 
missed his  stepmother,  and  returned  to  the  faith  he  had 
abandoned,  of  which  he  ever  after  continued  a  firm  suj)- 
porter.  The  dignity  of  Bretwalda  went,  on  the  death  of 
Ethelbert  to  Redwald,  king  of  the  East  Angles. 

ETHELBERT,  king  of  Wessex,  was  the  second  sur- 
viving son  of  Ethelwultj  by  whom  he  was  made  king  of  the 
subordinate  state  composed  of  Kent  Essex,  Sussex,  and 
Surrey  in  852,  on  the  death  of  Athelstan.  [Ethelwulf.] 
On  the  death  of  his  elder  brother  Ethclbald,  in  800,  although 
excluded  by  his  father's  will  from  the  succession  to  the 
supreme  crown  of  Wessex,  he  was  preferred  by  the  Witan  to 
his  younger  brother  Ethelred,  who  claimed  under  the  will. 
The  chronicles  celebrate  the  courage  and  military  talents 
of  Ethelbert :  but  no  events  of  his  short  ruign  are  distinctiy 
reconled.  It  appears  however  that  the  Northmen  continued, 
to  make  occasional  descents  both  on  the  coasts  of  Wessex, 
and  on  those  of  other  parts  of  the  island.  All  that  we  are 
told  of  Ethelbert  is,  that  he  die^  in  865  or  866.  He  appears 
to  have  left  a  son,  Ethelwald,  and  other  children ;  but  he 
was  succeeded  on  the  throne  of  Wessex  by  his  younger  bro- 
ther Ethelred. 

ETHELRED  I.  (called  also  Edelred  and  Ethercd),  kuig 
of  Wessex  and  head  of  the  Heptarchy,  was  the  third  sur- 
viving son  of  King  Ethelwulf.  who  in  his  will  (ratified  by 
the  Witan)  appomted  Ethelred  to  succeed  to  the  throne  im- 
mediately after  his  eldest  brother  Ethelbald;  he  did  not 
however  succeed  till  afier  the  death  of  his  elder  brother 
Ethelbert  in  806.  (Ethelwulf  and  Ethelhert  of  Wes- 
sexj^  The  reign  of  Ethelred  was  eminently  disastrous  both 
for  Wessex  ana  for  the  other  states  of  England.  In  the  la*t 
year  of  the  preceding  king,  the  great  Danish  chief,  Ragnar 
Lodbrog,  had  been  taken  prisoner  while  making  an  attack 
on  Northumbria,  and  put  to  death  with  cruel  tortures.  It 
appears  to  have  been  with  the  purpose  of  avenging  this 
loss  that  the  various  Scandinavian  nations  immediately 
united  their  strength  in  that  great  expedition  affainst  Eng- 
land, which  terminated  in  the  conquest  of  half  the  country. 
The  invaders,  to  the  number  of  several  thousands,  under 
the  command  of  Inguar  (or  Ivar)  and  Ubbo  (or  Hubba) 
landed  on  the  coast  of  East  Anglia,  immediately  afier  the 
accession  of  Ethelred  to  the  throne  of  AVessex.  Havhi.-; 
encamped  and  passed  the  winter  on  shore,  they  marched 
into  Yorkshire  m  the  spring  of  807,  tv)ok  possession  (1st 
March)  of  the  city  of  York,  and  having  there  (12th  April) 
repulsed  with  great  slaughter  an  attack  of  the  Northum- 
brians under  Osbert  and  Ella,  made  themselves  masters 
of  all  the  kingdom  of  Northumbria  to  the  south  of  the  Tyne, 
and  placed  Inguar  over  it  asking.  They  then  marched  into 
the  kingdom  of  Mercia,  and  passed  the  winter  of  867-S  in 
the  town  of  Nottingham.  Beorhed,  the  Mercian  king,  now 
solicited  the  aid  of  Ethelred ;  and  the  king  of  Wessex,  ac- 
companied by  his  younger  brother  Alfred,  whom  he  appears 
to  have  admitted  to  a  share  of  the  royal  power,  ad- 
vanced with  an  army  against  the  foreigners.  The  Danes 
however  did  not  venture  to  engage  the  allied  forces  of  Wessex 
and  Mercia ;  and  a  treaty  was  made  by  \vhi(;h  they  agreed  to 
evacuate  Nottingham  and  to  retire  to  York.  In  that  city 
they  remained  quiet  for  the  remainder  of  this  year,  and  all 
the  next,  during  which  England  was  afflicted  by  a  severe 
famine,  followed  by  a  terrible  mortality  both  of  human  be- 
ings and  cattle.  But,  in  the  spring  of  870,  disregarding  the 
late  pacification,  they  resumed  hostilities,  carrying  their 
arms  across  the  Humber  into  Lincolnshire,  whiih  was  in- 
cluded in  the  dominions  of  Mercia.  Notwithstanding 
some  attempts  to  check  their  progress,  which  were  made  by 
Earl  Algar,  the  governor  of  the  district,  they  speedily  over- 
ran all  Lincoln,  and  pushed  their  way  into  the  adjoining  ter- 
ritory of  East  Anglia»  sacking  and  destroying  in  their  course 
the  abbeys  of  Croyland  and  Medehamstead  (or  Peterbo- 
rough), the  town  of  Huntingdon,  and  the  nunnery  of  Ely, 
and  massacring  and  laying  waifte  wbei-ever  they  appeared 
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'     '  "       :fv.    At  a  villa|>e  calk* J  Ifoxton,  in 

lumn<i,  the  Ecii.(.  Anglian  Uing»  aJitl 

1  111  uu     kir  >ujsUiiiefl  the  tonnetil^  tliey  iiiUicted 

^ilh  such   I'onsluncy  tliiif  he  was  aflerwards  rt>- 

'^r=  and   the  '^Oih  Novetntjur.  the  day  un 

Utf,  was  Ri^sitjned  lu  hiui  in  the  ealendur. 

.*•  Daius  maiitei'>s  of  Ea^jt  *\ngHa,  over 

one  of  Ihoir  chiefs,  as  kin^. 

1  .  We!**cx,  rhe  only  state  which 

!  cuuijutsrvd  or  rendered  powei-kftij.    They 

.  under  the  comraund  of  Halfden  and 

»k  the  town  of  Reading  wilhout  cncounlenng 

rice ;  hut  ihey  were  tjoon  afier  attacked  hy  Earl 

ml  ibe  neighbourmg  villjige  of  In^lefield,   and 

their  ifToand  with  the  loss  i)f  Sidnor,  one  of 

..     Four  days  after  they  were 

ing  Ethelretl  and  his  brother 

(he  Saxons  were  repuUed  with 

l.elwulf  being  among  tlie  slaijj. 

\  er,  was  followed  in  tour  days 

Hit  encounter  at  a  place  which 

-  iuij,  or  the  Ash-liee  Hill,  and 

d  by  bome  to  he  Ashbury  in  the 

111  ihe  east,  of  Berkiihii-e,  Tiie  Danes 

at  impeluasity  and  valour  by 

■  their  advantageous   jwsition, 

iu^lkt  cf  oi^uie  length*  c^rnplotely  defeated 

il.     ft  is  siid  that  the  Enf;liah  chased  Ihetn 

Ait  and  next  day  over  the  country 

u  of  Readnigt  in  which  they  jigain 

11^1.     iiut  a  fortnight  afier  the  ha i lie  of 

ley  a^in  met  the  two  kings  of  We.ssex  at 

>rih  of  Hampt>hirc^  and  this  lirae  the  Eii^;- 

A  similai"  result  attended  the  next  battle, 

rv»  .  ,Hj^  after,  at  a  place  called  Merton, 

V  conjectured  to  be  Merton   in  Sur- 

1  rt .  l\T»'tden  in  Wdls»  and  Morton 

!,  which  must  have  takuH 

ved  a  wound ,  uf  which  he 

i;  the  mjw  almost  shadowy  iii- 

s .   >ftQx,  and  what  would  at  a  later 

the  j»uje«f3inty  of  England,  to  his 

D  il,*  >ui'namcd  the  Unready,  king  of  the 

vnt-*  ihc  youngest  son  of  King  Edgar,  by  his 

NS  Elfridu*     On  the  murder  by  El- 

njF.  Ed^vard  the  Martyr,  in  978,  lie 

'      '       V        !>y  the  Wit  an,  in  tbe 

pretensions  to  the 

viuv  opposed  the  |  ajiy 

lU  finding;  himself  jiuw 

in  of  her  *.on.     He  waji 

i  on  the  Thames,  on  llie 

isSy  a  boy  of  len  yearn  oUL 

Unreaily  is  on  the  whole  tbe 

Jul   in  Kni:!i:,h  history.     The 

nul  of  bis  mi- 

n   luimt'drnVely 

i  tliL^i  atienluai  of  the  northern 

\v  leraitled  their  attacks^  for 

dyof  Danei*  landed  at  Souih- 

:\  a  vear  pasi^ied  afterwards  in 

t  I  Jkc  coaU  was  not  in  like  manner 

vUy  with  nupundy.     At  length,  in 

,f,     ,    L  ,,i  i  ,  i\,..     ",  pea  red  arrived 

aanci,and  afier 

hl»n,  and  there 

1  by  the  alder- 

,  Uinhnod  hini- 

^cti  by  the  English 

,  kviiu  had  succeedtid 

I    to  b^iy  olf  tbe  in- 

i-il  lo  accept  lOMO 

«;iid    to   them, 

^•roperty  in  ihd 

ijider 

irccl 


.  iti.ii  mirj  was 

^.  \^  soon  as  the 

j.  ..  .  ^  ,cd  to  Jit  out  a 

J  L p  >.  have  bee n  o f  sc r v ice 

.__  ,    .    i .     ii  when  iliey  arrived.    As 

•w  wioner  ailoat  lUiiu  it  was  xvndored  tiflek&s 


by  tfeaclie^  ami  mismaTiageirienf.  A  squadron  of  Dunes 
having  again  appeared  on  the  cua.st  in  9U2,  Alfvic,  the  cum- 
nmnderofihe  English  fleet,  when  sent  to  surprise  them, 
secrelly  gave  them  information  ttf  tbe  intended  actack*  and 
then  wvMl  over  nnd  joined  them.  The  next  year,  when  the 
Njirihrnen  made  u  descent  U])on  the  coufst  of  Ntjrlhumber- 
land,  and  Umk  by  storm  flie  CEislle  of  Bamborongh,  the 
leaders  uf  the  force  Sent  againsit  them  '\i\  like  manner  de- 
serted to  I  he  enemy.  In  uy4  a  ranch  more  powerful  arma- 
ment tbttn  bad  yet  appeared  saded  up  ihe  Thames  under 
the  command  t^fSweyn  or  S\ein,  kinj^  of  Denmark,  and 
Olave  kin^  of  Norway  ;  it  consisted  of  ninety- four  ships,  ami 
dnected  ift  tirst  etforta  against  London,  w*hit4i  however  de- 
fended i»?elf  8ucce>isfully  a^uinst  the  assault.  The  invadersi 
tlien  overran  and  laid  waste  a  great  part  of  Esgex,  KenI, 
Sussex,  aiid  Hampshire,  In  the  end  they  were  OQ^nm  bought 
otf  by  the  payment  of  a  sum  of  money,  their  ffemand  this 
time  rising  to  IG.UOO  pouirds  of  silver.  Olave  now  con- 
sented to  embrace  Christianity;  and  he  faithfully  kept 
his  pmmise  of  never  again  molesting  England.  Not  so 
the  king  of  Denmark;  his  forces  continued  tbeir  attacks 
year  after  year;  and  at  last,  in  lUOl,  Elhelred  found  hnu- 
self  once  more  oorapelled  to  rid  himself  of  them  for  tbe  mo- 
ment by  his  old  expedient.  He  was  now  obliged  to  pay 
them  24,000  pounds  of  silver. 

For  what  length  of  time  the  relief  which  bo  thus  pur- 
chased might  have  hulled  it  it;  impossible  to  say.  Ethelred 
now  resorted  to  another  mode  of  dealing  with  theevd,  whicb 
was  of  a  very  different  ebaracler  from  that  to  which  ho  had 
hitherto  adhered,  but  combined  Ihe  qualities  uf  being  at 
once  still  more  unjuslifiable  and  s(Ul  less  likely  to  prove 
efliracious.  On  the  13lh  November,  the  festival  of  St, 
Briee,  in  the  year  1 00*2,  the  English  inhabitants,  in  obc- 
dieiice,  it  is  said,  to  secret  instructions  received  in  every 
city  from  the  government  the  evening  before,  suddenly  rose 
hi  all  parti  of  the  kingdom  upon  the  Danes  v.ho  were  resi- 
dent among  them,  and  put  them  to  death,  men,  women,  and 
children.  There  has  been  some  dispute  as  to  the  precise 
extent  to  which  the  massacre  was  carried,  and  it  cannot  be 
suppuacd  to  have  compreliended  all  the  ^Hirsons  of  Danish 
descent  resident  in  the  country,  for  in  many  diatricU  it  is 
certain  that  the  majority  of  the  inhal>itants  wert*  ot  ilui* 
description ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  very  h»rjre 
number  of  persons  perished.  This  atrocious  and  in  e\ery 
way  unwise  proceeding  did  not  long  remain  without  its  i\i 
pQnishnicut.  The  ne\t  year  Sweyn,  whose  sister,  mairied 
to  ttn  English  earl,  had  been  among  the  bnichered,  a;ruin 
appealed  on  the  south  coast;  and  from  this  time  it  may  bo 
suit.l  the  kingdom  had  no  rest,  Aficr  the  devastations  of 
the  invaders  had  been  continued  fur  four  years,  they  wese 
once  more  bought  off  in  1O07  by  a  payment  of  30,000  puvuuU 
of  ftiilver.  The  next  year,  by  extraordinary  efiforL^  a  ini- 
merous  fleet  wuii  budi,  and  assembled  at  Sandwich :  but  a 
di^puio  arising  among  the  captains,  one  of  them  descried 
with  twenty  vessels,  and  turned  pirate,  and  nearly  all  the 
rust  were  wA>n  nfter  destroyefl  by  a  tempest.  Meanwhile, 
all  the  other  forms  of  public  calamity  combined  la  atllirt 
the  nation.  The  king  was  an  object  of  general  liatred  or 
conlempt;  the  nobihly  were  divided  into  hostile  factions; 
and  famines  and  contagious  diseases  vied  with  the  swordti 
Q^  the  invaders  in  destroy inj*  the  miserable  people.  In 
1 000  a  new  Danish  fjrce  arrived,  under  a  leader  named 
Thurchd,  who  for  ibe  three  following  years  spread  devasta- 
tion throu^^buut  the  only  part  of  the  country  that  bjul 
hitherto  afforded  an  iisylum  from  the  foreip^ners,  the  fens 
of  East  Anglia.  At  last,  ut\er  he  had  sacked  and  burned 
the  city  of  Canterbury,  Thurchil  was  bought  off  in  1012  by 
a  payment  of  4d»tiOU  pounds  of  silver,  and  he  and  his  fol- 
lowers agreed,  on  being  allowed  to  settle  in  the  country,  to 
become  the  subjects  of  the  En;^lish  king.  But  the  next 
year  8w  eyn  him.-elf  again  made  his  appearance,  now  avowing 
\\U  determination  not  to  depart  till  ho  had  effected  tlie  con- 
truest  of  the  country.  Enterinz  the  H umber,  he  received 
the  submission  both  of  the  Northumbrians  and  of  the  partfj 
of  Lincoln  that  were  in  like  manner  chielly  inhabited  by  ( 
population  of  Danish  descent.  He  then  niarehed  acro^' 
tbe  country  to  Loadun,  putting  all  tlie  males  to  (lie  nwi^tl 
as  he  advanced;  but  the  capital,  whicli  was  defended  hy 
Klhelicd  and  Thuicbil,  resisting  his  assault^  he  turned  to 
tike  west,  and,  com^vulbng  the  nobles  to  make  thcii  vnlnm  ,- 
sion  lo  him  wherever  he  pulsed,  he  proceeded  ti*  J 

iheie  ciiused  himself  to  be  prochiimed  kin^  ^n    .    ^ 
Sogil  after  this  Lgt\dui\  ?aVi\imvXV«i*i  Vo  \vvi.  wMAXViXvVi  \  *\A  vsv 


the  middle  of  Janunry,  1014.  Ethclred  fled  to  tlic  court  of 
Rirbard  duke  of  Normandy,  \i'lrose  sister  Emma  he  Imd 
manied  snmc  years  Wfort},  He  had  previously  sent  ihither 
Emma  and  ber  two  chddren. 

Oil  ihc  2nd  of  February  however  Sweyn  died.  11  is  son 
Canute  was  immediately  proclaimed  kin^  by  the  army ;  but 
the  English  determined  to  recall  Ethelred.  He  was  hrou^bt 
back  aceordingly,  after  entering  into  a  f^olemn  aE^ecraent 
%vitb  the  Witan»  that  be  would  be  a  good  lord  to  tbem,  an<l 
amend  all  they  wished  to  have  amended,  and  lb  at  all  things 
should  he  forgiven  which  had  been  done  or  said  against 
him,  they  on  tneir  parts  promising  that  they  would  all  turn 
to  him  without  fraud,  and  would  never  again  permit  the 
Danes  to  havu  dominion  in  Enjrland.  Canute  deemed  it 
prudent  to  take  ilight  before  the  nalional  enthusiasm  of  the 
moment:  and  it  ia  said  that  another  general  masj»acn;  of 
ihe  Danes  that  were  left  behind  in  the  country  signahzed 
the  resloration  of  a  national  government.  But  Canute 
returned  the  following  year  with  a  powerful  lleet:  'be  was 
imnicfliatcly  joined  by  Thurchil,  who,  till  now.  had  re- 
mained faith  i'ul  to  bis  En^Hsb  allegiance  j  other  ehiefe 
followed  Tliurchirs  example,  and  a  great  part  of  the 
country  appears  to  have  agam  speedily  submitted  to  the 
Danes.  Elhelred  was  confined  to  bis  bed  by  illness  wlien 
Canute  arrived,  and  be  died  in  London  on  the  *23rd  of  April, 
1016,  at  the  moment  when  the  enemy  was  preparing  to 
attack  that  city.  He  was  succeeded  by  Edmund,  sumamed 
Irfaiside^  his  eldest  son  by  a  latly  named  Elfledo,  who  Is 
said  to  have  borne  him  six  .sons  and  four  daughters,  but  to 
whom  it  is  doubtful  if  he  was  ever  married.  Edward,  one 
of  his  two  sons  by  Emma  of  Normandy,  whom  he  married 
in  1002,  also  afterwards  ascended  the  throne.  [Edmund 
IiiONaiDE,  and  Edw^ard  the  Confessoe.] 

ETHELWULF  was  the  son  of  Egbert  the  Great,  whom 
he  succeeded  in  the  throne  of  Wessex  and  the  sum'ema<"y 
over  the  other  states  of  the  Heptarchy,  in  836.  The  pro- 
vinces of  Kent,  Essox,  and  Sussex,  which  Egbert  bad 
conquered  and  annexed  to  bis  dominions,  and  also  that  of 
Surrey,  wliicli  had  hitherto  been  included  in  Wessex,  were 
at  the  same  time  formed  into  a  separate  hut  fiubordinate 
kingdom,  and  put  under  the  government  of  Athelstane, 
whom  some  of  the  chroniclers  state  io  liave  been  the  eldest 
son,  others  a  youncfer  brother  of  Elhelwulf.  There  is  no 
older  authority  than  that  of  Mnlmesbury  (whose  account  is 
indisputably  incorrect  in  several  particulars  and  improbable 
in  others)  for  the  ator}'  that  Etbelwulf  was  a  monk  at  the 
time  of  his  father's  death.  His  early  education  is  recorded 
to  have  been  conducted  first  by  Helmsian^  bishop  of  Win- 
Chester,  and  afterwards  by  S  with  in,  whom,  on  coming  to 
the  throne,  he  advanced  lo  lUe  same  «ee;  and  he  bad  also 
served  with  distinction  in  the  field  in  the  lifetime  of  his 
father.  When  he  succeeded  to  the  crown  be  retained  as 
his  chief  counsellor  the  ablo  Alstan.  hi*hop  of  Sherborne, 
who  had  been  in  great  favour  with  Egbert.  What  has 
been  preserved  of  the  history  of  the  first  fourteen  or  tifteen 
years  of  the  reign  of  Etbelwulf  confiats  almost  cxilusivcly 
of  the  detail  of  a  series  of  contests  with  the  Dunes,  who  now 
continued  with  incessant  perseverance  those  descents  upon 
the  English  coasts  which  they  had  commenced  in  Ihc 
preccfling  reign.  In  837  ibree  squadrons  of  them  made 
attacks  on  different  point*  nearly  at  the  same  time.  The 
next  year  they  landed  a^rain  in  great  strength  in  Lincoln- 
shire, and»  after  defeating  the  troojis  sont  to  oppo!*c  them, 
marched  across  and  ravaged  the  country  down  to  tlm 
Thames,  In  830  three  havd  battles  are  recorded  to  have 
been  fought  at  Rochester,  Canlerbur);  and  London,  besides 
an  action  at  sea,  near  Charmouth,  in  which  the  English 
fleet,  commanded  by  Etbelwulf  in  person,  ^ustaincd  a 
defeat.  For  some  years  after  this  however  the  Northmen* 
abandoning  Britain^  directed  all  their  efforts  against  the 
c<m?it8  of  France,  But  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  850  a 
body  of  them  landed  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  when^  so  ill-pre* 
pared  was  Elhelwulf  for  the  attack,  that  the  foreigners  were 
enabled  tor  Ihe  fir?.t  time  to  pass  the  winter  in  the  country. 
In  the  spring  of  831  I  hey  were  joined  by  great  nundiers  of 
Ihetr  countrymen,  and  the  whole  multitude  ascending  the 
Tliamcs  in  a  fleet  of  350  vessels,  plundered  Canlerhury  and 
l^ondon.  They  then  penetrated  into  Surrey;  but  here  they 
were  met  by  Etbelwulf  at  Okeley,  and  after  a  long  and  oh- 
St  in  ate  battle,  were  defeated  with  immense  loss.  They 
were  soon  after  worsted  in  another  battle  at  Wenbury,  in 
Devonshire,  and  also  in  a  nea- fight  near  Sandwich  by 
Athelsiane,  Ihe  king  of  Kent.    The  consequence  waa»  that 


the  Danes  did  not  again  make  any  attempt  on  England 
during  the  reign  of  Etbelwulf 

In  852,  on  the  death  of  Athdstane,  the  kingdom  of 
Kent  was  assigncti  by  Elhelwulf  to  bis  second  son,  Ethel- 
bert,  he  himself  retaining  the  chief  sovereignty  as  before. 
The  following  year,  at  the  rec|uest  of  Beobred,  or  Burhred. 
king  -of  Morcia,  be  led  an  army  against  the  WelsK  and 
marched  through  their  country  as  far  as  the  Isle  of 
Anglesey,  compelling  them  to  acknowledge  themselves  the 
subjects  of  himself  and  Beobred,  On  the  termination  of 
this  expedition  he  gave  his  daughter  Ethelswitha  in  mar- 
riaL^e  to  the  king  of  Men-ia.  In  855  he  undertook  a 
joiiVney  to  Rome,  accotnpanied  by  his  youngest  son  Alfred, 
who  had  heeti  also  carried  to  that  city  in  the  preceding  year 
by  bishop  S within.  Etbelwulf  bad  by  this  time  lost  his 
first  wife  Osberga,  a  daughter  of  Oslac,  designated  the  kinsfs 
cup-bearer ;  and  now,  on  bis  return  through  France,  be 
felJ  in  love  with  Judith,  daughter  of  Charles  the  Bald, 
king  of  that  countr),  and  married  her,  although  she  had 
not  yet  reached  bur  twelfth  year.  Meanwhile  however  bis 
eldest  son  Ethelbald,  taking  advantage  of  his  fat  her  V 
absence  (whom  perhaps  he  represented  as  being  in  his 
dotage),  Imtl  entered  into  a  scheme  for  seizing  the  throne. 
It  is  said  that  among  his  ar complices  was  the  prime  minis- 
ter Alslan,  and  that  he  was  also  supported  by  the  chief 
nobility,  from  which  we  may  conjecture  that  the  attempted 
revolution  was  not  without  some  strong  reasons  in  its  favour, 
Anrl  although  the  return  of  Etbelwulf  is  said  to  have  pre- 
vented the  Kill  success  of  the  design,  it  was  substanUally 
carried  into  clFect,  It  was  agreed  at  a  solemn  meeting  of 
the  Witan  that  Ethelbald  should  become  king  of  Wes- 
sex,  and  that  Etbelwulf  should  reign  as  sovereign,  with 
Elhelbert  under  him,  in  Kent  and  the  other  eastern  pro- 
vinces. It  may  he  supposed  that  in  his  new  position  Elhel- 
wulf enjoyed  httle  more  than  a  nominal  authority.  He 
spent  the  remainder  of  his  days  mostly  in  exercises  ^f  de- 
votion, and  died  in  857  or  858.  By  his  will,  which  was 
confirmed  by  the  Wit  an,  he  left  the  kingdom  of  Kent  to 
his  second  son  Etbclbcrt,  and  that  of  Wcsscx  in  succes^u 
to  bis  other  sons,  Ethelbald,  Etbelred.  and  Alfi-ed. 

One  of  the  legislative  acts  of  the  reign  of  Ethel wulf  has 
given  rise  to  much  discussion,  namely,  the  grant  which  he 
made  in  854  or  855,  with  the  consent  of  the  Witan,  in 
favour  of  the  church*  and  which  was  wont  to  be  9:)nsider«d 
as  the  original  foundation  of  the  right  of  the  clergy  to  the 
tithes.  The  grant  is  recited  by  Ingult^us.  Malrnesbun*, 
and  Matthew  of  Westminster,  but  not  m  the  same  terms, 
Lingard  observes  that  '  the  copies  are  so  diflVirent,  and  the 
language  is  so  obscure,  that  it  is  ditficult  to  ascertain  its  real 
object  •  whether  it  wert  to  exempt  from  all  secular  services 
the  tenth  part  of  each  manon  whoever  might  be  the  pos- 
sessor, or  to  annex  that  pf>rtion  of  land  to  the  possessions 
which  had  already  been  settled  on  the  ehurrlu'  It  cannot. 
Turner  thinks,  have  been  the  original  grant  of  the  tithe* 
of  all  England.  The  *  words/  he  obseiwcs,  *  imply  either 
that  it  was  a  liberation  of  the  land  N^iich  the  cler^'  had 
Ijcfore  been  in  possession  of  from  all  the  services  anS  pay- 
ments to  which  the  Anglo-Saxt)n  lands  were  generalty 
liable,  or  that  it  was  an  additional  gift  of  land,  not  of  tithes, 
either  of  the  king's  private  patrnurmy,  or  ot  some  tether 
which  is  not  explained.'  Palgrave  contends  that  it  wus  not  a 
gram  of  tithes,  but  a  grant  of  the  tenth  part  of  the  land  by 
metes  and  bounds,  to  iw  held  free  frotn  all  secular  seme***; 
yet  he  admits  that  the  interpretation  which  comstrues  the 
grant  into  an  enfrjinchisement  of  all  the  lands  whidi  the 
church  then  (lossessed,  is  *  not  altogether  Noid  of  proba- 
bility.* iEn£^.  Com,  p.  159.)  There  is  a  dispute  al^o  about 
the  date  of  tlvo  grant.  Palgrave  conceives  that  Ethetwulf 
made  it  on  bis  return  from  Rome;  Turner  and  Lingard 
both  place  it  before  bis  journey  thither.  The  latter  aarU: 
*  This  charter  was  at  first  confined  to  the  k  in  gdom  of  WfiMX ; 
but  in  a  council  of  the  tributary  states,  hold  at  Winchester 
in  855,  it  was  extended  to  all  the  nations  of  the  Saxons.' 

ETHER.    [^THKR.] 

ETHEREGE,  sometimes  written  ETHERIDGE,  SIR 
GEORGE,  horn  about  163G,  was  a  distinguished  wit  and 
dramatic  writer  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  Acc^r^ 
the  usual  routine  of  a  gentleman's  education  at  th 
he  studied  law  at  an  inn  of  court  and  travelled.  In  ii>u^  no 
made  his  first  public  appearance  as  author  of  the  comedr 
called  *  Love  in  a  Tub.'  '  She  Would  if  she  Could'  foUowod 
in  1668,  and  *  llie  Man  of  Mode,  or  Sir  Fopling  Flutter,*  in 
10  76.    Ail  these  were  received  with  much  fevour  by  the 


mit^ 


ET  H 

puMkv  but  *Str  Fopling  Flutter*  has  been  the  most  es- 
twawwi*  ^They  placed  him.  with  Buclcingham,  Rochester^ 
Mla]r»  &c^  in  the  first  rank  of  the  wits  of  the  day.  Ease 
md  lirQliiince  of  dialogue  are  their  characteristic  excel- 
^  Tint  »>i-v  have  an  ingrained  taint  of  licentiousness 
I  the  whole  conception  as  well  as  the  lan- 
gvMfs^  '  :^  long  excluded  thern  from  the  staee.     If 

ibe  ebBneters  are  supposed  (which  is  the  author  s  host 
txevBs}  la  be  but  highly  coloured  copies  of  the  fine  gentle- 
mea  atxl  ladies  of  the  day.  we  shall  marv'cl  that  the  name 
Aod  istiiitmUon  of  gentlemen  should  ever  have  been  sullied 
bf  Sttcli  «  total  want  of  truth  and  honuur.  Sir  George 
£l]iefescs^9  twrs^  arc  not  numerous,  and  consist  of  occa- 
iioo«l  pieces^  lampoons,  songs,  and  short  ainutory  poems, 
m  whic'  "  .  . 


hioh  are  of  a  very  licentious  character.  Their 
t^le  mijbe  |;uessed  from  his  appellations  of  easy  Eiherege 
aod  gwniU  George.  Rochester,  in  Iris  *  Session  of  the  Pools,* 
gint  hi^  pnise  to  our  author,  in  saying  that 

Of  all  ni«n  lb  it  writ. 
T%xt^*nmM  had  mure  fiiucy,  Uutt*,  Jud^etit,  anil  wit« 

Fancy  and  wit  may  he  allowed  him;  the  taste  and  judg- 
ll«at  feyitetl  Roehester's  own.  Etherege's  private  life  may 
be  guessed  from  his  writings:  play  injured  his  fortune,  de- 
btttdicn  hi^  cv^n=)litution.  He  repaired  the  former  hy  mar- 
nios^  a  T,  whose  jirice  was  a  title;  and  lo  win  her 

he  put'  i^   knighthood.      He  was   in  James  II, *s 

id,  atid  was  afterwards  employed  by  that  kin^  as 
to  RatLshon,  where,  by  some  accounts,  he  died 
iMM  a  fill  doim  stairs  after  a  convivial  entertainment;  but 
thij  appears  uncertain.    The  time  of  his  death  seems  ti> 
h»ie  bcA^n  about  the  Revolution. 

nifro   b   an   edition  of  his  Plays  and  Poems  in  8vo., 

'      '        ' ' -^  1  one  in  12mo.,  London,  1715. 

\,  a  theoretic  carburctted  hydrogen,  con- 
sents of  carbon  =  24,  and  5  e<|uivalculs 
of  its  equivalent  is  therefore  29.     Among 

iti  . lies  which  have  been  propoacd  respecting 

ihc  :  jn  of  aethers,  that  which  supposes  it  to  contain 

9\\.y  .  \i  IB  termed  by  Dr.  Kane,  and  fM«/^  by  Ber- 

rdiU9^  a»i  m  bouse  combined  with  oxygen,  is  perhaps  to  be 
prrftrrtd  t43  all  gthers.  It  is  indeed  true  ihut  othereum  \\m 
cem*  ht-e^  obtained  in  a  separate  state,  but  allowing  its 
fiatenco,  «?ther  may  be  regarded  as  stn  oxide  of  elhereurn, 
iJcohol  a  hyflratetl  oxide  of  c  there  um  or  a  hydrate  of  art  he  r» 
ind  ftutptiininic  acid  may  be  viewed  either  as  a  liydraled 
bmshiiiate  of  oxide  of  ethereura,  or  a  hydraled  bisulphatc 

ETHB'RIA«  Lamarck's  name  for  a  geims  of  Conch Ifers, 
by  many  authors  among  the  Chamidw^  but  scpa- 
b^  Deabavcs  and  others   IVdui   that   family  lor  the 
s  aM%ne<f  under  the  article  Chamacra, 
Ammtd  t  loKch  approximating  to  that  of  Utth.     Lobes 
cftlitit*  anted  throughout  their  length,  and,  con- 

ia|Miilly  it   either   tubes  or  sypbons.     Below  the 

lioi,  the  braoclnto  of  the  right  &ide  unite  themselves  to 
t!ioit  of  lUo  left  aide  in  the  medial  line,  and  leave  below 
thc^  a  rmiher  large  canal,  in  which  the  vent  terminntes. 
Ttm  ]ira»cliial  leaflets  are  uneijual,  strongly  striated  and 
Smtooiked  oa  their  free  border.  The  mouth  is  rather  large, 
tai  Air&i&hcd  on  each  side  witli  a  pair  of  palps  like  tho^e 
«f  ibc  ITm^mef.  Finally,  (and,  as  Desbayes  obt^erves,  it  is 
•  ptaA  tingitlartty  in  an  animal  thai  lives  attached  to 
Iktelgfi  ftub)»taU(^es,)  it  is  provided  with  a  very  largo  foot, 
»hirh  may  be  compared  in  regard  of  its  form  tmd  position 
viib  tbst  <»f  Unio, 

SMt  adlierent,  thick,  nacreous,  very  irregular,  incfiui- 

illTiwliM*nuiTAfL'r;d;  umboncs  short,  thick,  indistinct ;  hin^e 

l09liil»^>  r,  undulated,  callous;  ligament  longitu* 

j&sa!,  t  \lemal,   penetrating   pointedly  into   the 

1^  shell ;  mmcttlar  impre^stom  oval,  irregular, 

and  posterior,  the  other  inferior  and  anterior; 

r,yi  c^ston  narrow  and  smalL 

-M.  Dc^hayes  observes  that  an  examining  the  shells 

'.:.     lib  the  hgament  is  not  ruptured,  it  ap- 

nt   is  not  entirely  internal   or  sub- 

^icrn:»j^  ikKo  uiat  ui  the  oysters,  but  that  it  has  completely 

te  atiocturc  of  external  ligaments.     It  is  when  the  shells 

arr  '—  '  T>mt  the  structure  of  the  ligament  is  most  easily 

ftr  There  are  two  muscular  impressions,  always 

ftr/  ,..,-.,>.;  in  old  individuals;  but,  in  the  younc^  ones,  it 

tooetiiBea  happens  that  one  only  can  bo  distingnished,  and 

it  wwm  ©pan  an  individual  in  this  state  of  growth  ihat  M, 

da  F^tiuac  established  his  genus  Midlerio,  which,  in  the 
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opinion  of  M.  Deshayes,  cannot  be  retained.  With  regard 
to  the  crcnulalions  on  the  hinge  adverted  to  by  M.  de 
F^russac,  M.  Dt?^haycH  states  thai  be  had  seen  on  the  very 
individual  which  M*.  de  F^russac  had  in  his  hands  somo 
small  fractures  resulting,  as  it  appeared  to  M,  De=, haves, 
from  this  cause,  numcly,  ih^t  the  shell  having  been  taken 
with  the  animal,  the  valVes  liad  been  separated  by  attacking 
the  ligament  with  a  sluirp  instrument. 

Geographical  Distrtbtttif^n,  Habits,  .f-c— Lamarck  consi- 
dered  the  genus  i?//ierm  to  be  marine,  and  accounted  for  ita 
having  escaped  the  notice  of  zoologists  becatisc  it  was  at- 
tached  to   rocks   at  great   deptlis   in  the  sea.     T^Ir.  G,  B. 
Sowerby,  after  noticing  tbe  locality  attributed  to  tbe  genua 
by  Lamarck,  remarks  that  two  ciR^umstanccs  obi-ervablc  in 
the  Etheria  {E.  seinilunala),  figured   in   his   plate,  would 
have  induced  him  to  suspect  that  this  was  a  fresli- water 
shell,  or  at  least  an  inhabitant  of  a'stuaries  at  the  montbs  of 
rivers;  Ist^  its  having  an  epidermis  which  remains  only  in 
those  parts  least  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  water, 'the 
greater  part  especially  of  the  uppr  valve  being  eroded  m  a 
\'Qry  irregular  manner;  and  2ndly,  its  being  partly  covered 
with  the  remains  of  tliose  ovate  vesicular  bodies,  supposed 
to  be  the  eggs  of  s^omc  molluscous  animals  so  l>efiui*nilv 
&een  en   fresh-water  shells,     M,  Cailliaud  was  the  first  To 
make  known  the  fact  Ihat  the  genus  is  an  inhahilant  of  the 
fresli  waters,  and  M.  de  Ftrussao  {Mtmoircs  de  fa  Society 
(fHrsJoire  Naturt}}le,  vol.  i.)  pubb'shed  a  ])a]Ter  tm  the  sub- 
ject from  M.  Cailliaud's  materials  in  which  the  former  aUo 
made  a  revision 5>f  the  species.     M.  Deshayes,  in  his  treatise 
on  the  geinis  {Encydopidie  MQthodique),  slates  that  iiuU- 
viduals  of  the  same  species  adhere  by  the  one  or  the  otiicr 
valve  indifferently,  which,  he  remarks,  is  not  the  ciU^o  witli 
the  oysters  or  the  Chamtv.    That  Eihtria  may  be  atlachtd 
indifTercntly  by  either  valve  there  is  no  rea^n  to  doubt 
after  the  assertion  of  M.  Deshayes;    but  Mr.  Broderip 
(Zool.  Tra?is.,  vul.  i>)   observes   that  the  same   specie:^  of 
Chama  is  sometimes  attached  by  the  right,  st^metimes  by 
the  left  valve.    [Cram  ace  a,   vol.  vi.,  p.  470.]    M.  Rang, 
during  a  voyage  to  Senegal,  made  some  interesting  obser- 
vations on  kthentp  which  live  200  leagues  from  the  mouth 
of  the  river  in  the  Senegal,  and,  tog*'ther  with  M.  Cailliaud, 
who  received  the  animal  from  the  Nile,  published  u  memoir 
iMSmoires  du  Mmeum  d'Hutoire  Nitturelle)  full  of  inte* 
rest,  in  which  the  animal  was  described  for  the  first  time. 
The    rivers   of  Africa   and   Madagascar   appear    to   liave 
afforded  the  specimens   (which   are  still  rather  scarce  in 
cabinets)   hitherto  collected.     M.  de  Ffrnssac,  in  \m  me- 
moirs, gives  the  following  information  from  M.  Cailliaud. 

*  We  first  meet  with  Ethericp^^  says  that  zealous  traveller, 

*  after  passing  the  first  cataract:  and  ihey  do  not  appcnr  to 
exist  below;  they  become  very  abundant  in  the  j^rovincc  of 
Rebata,  beyond  the  peninsula  of  Mercie.  The  inhabilanls 
collect  ihem  on  the  bunks  of  the  river,  to  ornament  their 
tombs  with  them,  and  they  say  that  they  come  ftom  tho 
more  elevated  parts  of  the  Nile,  from  Saidu,  uheie  tliey  ore 
ealen.'  M.  CaiUiaud  found  them  as  far  as  Faznql,  the  mo^t 
distant  country  into  \vhich  he  penetrated  fmni  ihe  Blue 
River.  In  Sennaar,  thij  inhabitants  informed  M.  Cailliaud, 
that  during  the  summer  sea-on,  when  the  river  was  low, 
they  took  them  with  the  animal:  but  nolwithslandiuj:  all 
his  endeavoursj  M.  Cadliaud  could  not  obthin  any  living 
Bpecimens,  the  river  being  then  always  too  high.  They  aro 
flaid  to  be  very  common  in  the  Jalnjussi,  a  ri\er  which  runs 
into  the  Blue  River,  and  in  all  appearance  the  numero\is 
confluent  streams  of  this  great  arm  of  the  Nile  produce 
them  also.  The  number  found  upon  tho  tombs  throughout 
Ethiopia  is  so  great,  that  it  is  astonishing  that  Bruce  and 
Burekbardt  should  not  have  mentioned  them.  iZooL  Journ., 
voli.) 

Lamarck  recorded  four  species  of  Ethenn^  which  he  di- 
vided into  two  sections,  each  containing  two  species.  TlkO 
first  of  these  consists  of  species  which  have  an  oblom;  ral- 
losity  in  the  base  of  the  shell ;  the  second,  of  those  whicl* 
have  no  encrusted  callosity  at  the  base  of  the  shell  The^o 
lour  species  M.  de  Ferussac  (whh  justice  in  the  opini«m  of 
M.  Deshayci*)  reduces  lo  two;  so  that  the  sections,  as  lejt 
by  Lamarck,  would  each,  in  that  case,  consist  but  of  ene 
species,  viz.,  the  first  of  Etheria  elliptica,  and  the  second 
of  Etheria  semilunata.  M.  Deshayes  remarks  that  Lamarck 
saw  but  a  very  small  number  of  individuals,  and  not  bc-mg 
aware  of  their  extreme  variation,  eslablished  species  fionl 
the  form  of  the  shell ;  and  it  is  certain,  he  adds,  that  if  wo 
were  to  follow  the  same  indvcaVlow  ^V  \V\«  -^x^s^^iwvAsvs ,  ^% 
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might  e»lablifth  a  species  for  each  inrlividual.  He  notices 
M.  Rang*8  jiulicious  ubservatton,  that  in  the  same  species 
there  are  individuals  armed  with  spines,  and  otherii  devoid 
of  those  ap|K;ndages,  and  that  the  shades  of  this  character 
are  so  gradual  ihat  it  i^  impossible  lo  regaiTl  it  as  of  the 
Btnalleiil  importance.  In  following  out  this  principle,  M. 
Rang  con.siders  Elheria  tubijera  ot  Sowerby  and  Etkeria 
Caiiliaudi  of  F^russac  as  i(knilieul.  and  E.  dtrteroni  of 
Mi*  helm  to  be  the  same  a^  E.vlumbca  of  Ft'russac.  It  is 
to  the  Ia«^t-naniod  species  tliut  M.  Deshayes  thinks  that  the 
gcnuii  Mulleria  should  hi;  refer  fed. 


EtberiA  leniUtuuiU. 

Etheria^  or,  as  some  write  it,  /EtheHny  has  not  yet  been 
discovered  in  a  fossil  state.  It  shovdd  be  remembered  that 
llatlncsque  uses  the  term  for  a  genu-i  of  Macrouroua  Crua* 
Laceans  belonging  to  the  Paf^''-'"(»i^i^^. 

E  T  H  E  Rl  N  E » a  jHH!  uliar  '  I  hydrogen,  wh  ich  ha  s 

also  been  regardofl  as  the  hi  (T.     It  ia  supposed  to 

consist  of  4  equivaient-s  each  of  hydrogen  and  carbon. 

ETUERO-SULPHURIC  AClD— ETHIONIC  ACID, 
This  acid  is  prepared  by  parsing  the  vapour  of  anbydrous 
sulphuric  acid  slowly  into  absolute  alcohol  kept  cold ;  by 
their  mutual  action  an  oleaginous  lluid  is  formed,  ^vithout 
the  evolution  of  any  gajscou*  matter.  This  lluid  is  to  be 
mixed  with  water  and  saturated  with  barytes,  ,by  which  a 
ijorlion  of  sulpha  to  is  separated,  and  ethero-sulphatc  of 
uantt**  is  oblaintKl  by  evaporation  in  vacuo. 

The  acid  in  this  salt  is  staled  lo  consist  of— 

Two  equiv.  of  sulpharic  acid  .  .80 
One  equiv,  of  etberiae  .  ►  .  ,  28 
One  equiv.  of  water 9 

Eqmv,  of  ethero'sulphuric  or  ethionic  acid    117 

It  may  be  considered  either  as  a  hydrate<l  hisulphate  of 
cthennoi  or  as  an  anhydrous  bisnlphate  of  tether,  or  of  oxide 
of  othercum, 

KTHICS  is  the  f^cicnce  which  relates  to  our  nienrai 
afleclions,  not  simply  as  phenomena,  but  a**  limy  are  vir- 
tuous or  vici'^'-^  ^'  >  '  V  ^^!  T^v  r|>n  Thomas  Brown  a 
Lecturett  p.  lenn  is  dt^rived  from 

the  Greek  t;'\  .,,  ,.  ,..    .^,.  _.  'iii,  i^^  muivnlriU  with 

the  Latin  mojt,  mortft,  whence  the  i!  s  and 

the  English  word  moAi/iV,    Aristoile.  i  nook  of 

hi*  Ethics,  addre^su'd  lo  hi?i  son  Nioouiuciius,  says  that 
moral  science  nceivod  the  name  of  olhirs  lirum  tlie  word 
iih^}^  {l^Or  *  habit,  uiie,  or  custom/  {^txnv^  iwh  rov  l^vct 


or  airo  Tuv  i|0wv),  sinoe  it  is  from  habitual  exn 
the  routine  of  customary  conduct  that  moral  dispo^itioii* 
and  principlea  are  gradually  formed  and  changed.  Cicero, 
in  bis  work  on  moral  ends  {De  Fimims,  L  I  and  5)  brieJly 
defines  ethics,  or  morality,  as  the  *  ars  vivendi,*  or  *  doctrma 
bene  vivendi**  that  is,  the  art  of  living  wisely.  The  seho* 
lastic  treatises  on  ethics  divide  the  practical  part  of  the 
science  into  three  departments  eihike  (i^Ouc^),  which  sbow« 
by  appropriate  precepts  what  is  the  duty  of  a  go<>d  man ; 
asconomike  {okovofiiKii\  which  shows  what  is  the  duty  of  a 
good  father  of  a  family;  and  politike  (^<»Xtrwr»iK  which 
exhibits  the  duty  of  a  good  citizen,  and  of  a  good  ma^ps* 
trate.    [Morals.] 

E'THICUS,  or  .^'THICUS,  is  conjectured  to  have  lived 
about  the  fourth  century  of  our  ajra.  and  is  the  reputed 
author  of  a  Cosmography  or  short  description  of  'i^-*  ♦■  -M, 
being  an  enumeration  of  the  8eas»  islands,  pruvi  n. 

tains,  rivers,  and  towns  of  the  then  known  w...  ^  a 
short  account  of  the  sources  and  course  of  the  pnui'ijtal 
rivers.  In  speaking  of  the  Tiber's  course  through  Rome,  he 
mentions  the  gate  uf  St.  Peter,  that  of  St.  Paul,  and  the  Vii 
Portuensls,  or  of  "the  martyr  Si.  Felix.*  He  also  ^pcaka 
of  Rome  as  the  mii^tress  of  the  world,  of  the  games  held 
by  tliu  Romans,  of  the  praEJfectus  urbis,  Stc.  Thc:se  cir- 
oumstaiices  may  serve  to  ffx  the  time  of  the  compilaiion  of 
the  work  towards  the  end  of  the  fourth  ceniuiy,  when 
Rome  had  become  completely  Chribtian,  but  yet  beloni 
Alaric's  inva.-^ion*  -'IJthicu^  nnd  his  Cosriiography  urc  men- 
tioned '  "1  writers  of  the  following  ages,  •  '  ■  r:^ 
otherh  ^  of  Seville,  who  lived  in  the  i 
lb-  ^  ,.  uiury,  Rabanus  Muuruii  (d' 
I  I.  a  writer  of  the  ninlh  ceniury,  c 
' :;  ji;*  and  Fiodoardus,  a  writer  of  t 
century,  ealls  him  *Ister*  from  '  Istria.'  (Vosf*i^ 
ncis  Latin h,  b.  iii.)  At  the  beginning  of  his  I  v  .  ') 
^ihicus  statoi  that  Julius  Csesar,  during  hi.*i  evusuUhip 
with  M.  Antony,  by  virtue  of  a  senatus  coniultum>  ordered 
a  survey  of  the  Roman  world  to  be  taken,  and  thai  the 
work  was  entrusted  to  three  geometers,  Zeno<luxii«  fur  the 
eastern  part,  Polyeleitus  for  tlie  south*  aiid  TI  N.r 
the  north,  who  comjdetcd  their  work  nmU  -  i*. 
This  survey  was  probaUy  the  source  from  wjiiiii  uie  Anto- 
nine  Itinerary  was  derivecl,  which  Itineran'  in  its  present 
shape  has  also  been  atJribvUcd  ^'  — ^  ^  v,i,  ,..  r  ^  ^_ 
TONiNUs,  Itineraky  OF.]  The  t                                            ij, 

cations  is  foil  owed  by  an  other  and-,  . ...  lu 

of  the  various  parts  and  provinces  of  tbe  ly 

of  the  same  period,  entitled  *  Alia  totiua  (  >/ 

and  generally  attributed   to  yKlhicui   also,  tii  re 

are  doubta  concerning  his  authowhip.    This  se<  i* 

also  found  almost  literally  in  Orosms,  forming  the  aeeund 
chapter  of  his  history*  It  has  been  suggested  lhat  Orosim 
may  have  copied  it  from  i^tliicus,  and  the  text  vi'  Orosius 
had  certainly  the  appearance  of  a  copy,  as  he  has  shortened 
the  beginning  or  introductory  part,  and  also  left  out  the 
concluding  sentence,  in  which  the  author  of  the  description, 
as  we  have  it  sepamtely,  nromise*  to  give  a  een:  of 

his  work,  or  an  ampler  aescription  of  the  lov,  i  n- 

ginning  from  "Rome,  which  he  styles  'Capui  sfiunm  ui 
Domina  Senatus/  (Simler's  edition  of  ..lEiIucu^,  13u«iU. 
1575/J  This  last  sentence  promising  n  fnll.r  r.,.,.,,j,t, 
which  the  author  did  not  fulfil  or  whu  Id 

not  have  fitted  Orosius*s  historical  in  ,^j 

he  left  it  out.    But  it  is  also  worthy  of  n  ^o 

MSS.  of  Oro3ius  in  the  national  library  m  ;d 

and  4882.  the  second  chapter  ends  with  the^-  v  h 

are  not  found  in  the  other  MSS.  and  primed  ,if 

Orosius:  'Pcrcensui  breviter  ul  potui  provinciiu  *:l  iii^uhu 
Orb  is  Univcrsi,  qmu  SoUrmx  ita  dcscrijmt.''  This  Would 
seem  to  attribute  ihg  work  to  SoUnus, 

To  the  two  Oismographies  attributed  lo  il^tlucu^  is 
added,  in  some  edition^  another  extract,  whi  '  '.d 

*JuUiHonorii  Orators  Excerpla  quco  ad  Com  m 

pertinent*  It  is  in  its  plan  simiUir  to  the  in  .  is  -mu- 
graph)  of  il^thicus,  only  perhaps  still  dryer  and  more  in- 
cftriecf.  Tht*  three  have  been  jiublishe'd,  ti>gether  with 
Poinponius  Mebi,  bv  Gronovius,  Leyden,   \6ll5. 

ETriTOTIA  yAf:^uiKla)   was   tho   iiLiUij    Ll\cri    l 
31!  IS  U)  the  eoun 

ni'i  !  \u[.,niO  sense  i ■    _  i 

the  iLdiiibiia/U^  <  1  i  h  pari  «>i 

Scato  theAilant.  ./iu&(iv,  ll 

plans  as  inhabiting  ihv  wiwk  of  South  Lih}»i  iL%a  i^  wiUi 


ns  all 


J' 

rouutjy.     I 


THons  w i ill  our  Arrkalj  as  distinguished  from  the 
ti;!ial*iletl  \Uu  Metliterraiicoii   iiutust  and  tUc 
•    lu      He  aUo  spoaks  oC  tlit?   Ethiopian 
i  r3)  who  lived  to  the  Bouih  of  the  Gam- 
-  £•  I  range  stories  of  ihcm  ;  but  these  par- 
ts must  be  considered  included  under  the 
'      *io   places  ihc  Hesperian  Ethiopians 
1,  and  south  of  ihtj  Plianisii  and  Ne- 
iiu  ui^dvci  south  of  the  Mauri.     In  this 
^,  KlhiopiariA  coiraHponded  with  the  inhabitants 
J  iK,.  Mieal  desort,  of  whifh  the  un- 
ms  (vii.  7U)  also  speaks  of 
1  pait  of  the  i^rtjat  army  of 
iH  not  tjftsily  duiei'niined.    The 
that  the  Asiatic  Ethiopians  were? 
:o  ilui^e  ol  Libvii.  but  dillcred  from  theiu  in  lan- 
nd    hud    siraij^ht  hair;   whereas   those  of  Libya 
rrly  hair,  by  whit-h  term  some  modern  writerti 
|i-»  Uiu  hnijtily  concluded   that  the  woolly  haii- 
lo   is    intendtfd.      But  Eastorn    Ethiopia,  pro- 
i   Ethiopia   above  Egypt  (Herod.»  vii.  69),  and 
lih,  wa5  a  distmct  and  better-defined 
!  those   regions  which  wo  now  call  by 
and   Sennaar»   and   perhaps   part   of 
but  lo   the  soutli    its   limits  wore  not  known. 
i»i.vi,.v.r    a  ahuuUl  be  observed,  clearly  distin- 
liS  iniinediately  south  of  E^jypt  from 
-  longdivcfl  Ethiopians  (iii,  l7),  wham 
*!  sliores  of  the  southern  sea.     But  what 
:  consider  as  inhabited  by  these  long- Uvud 
•rns  im}>os«il>le  to  say. 
lav  above  the  conlluence  of  the  Astaboras 
t'  fvilc,  was  the  antient  capital  of  Ethiopia, 
iul  more  definite  settle  of  Ethiopia  above 
isse  wo  shall  now  consider  the  term, 
red  upon  Ethiopia  to  the  eajst,  extend- 
the  Hetl  Sca»   To  the  west  of  Ethiopia 
i  barbarian  tribe,  of  whom  wonderful 
iiving  no  Jieads,  but  eyes  and  a  mouth 
Ethiopia  was  a   country  early   ro- 
il kIhU'  :nid  was  held  Iraditiomdly  to 
an  civdizatiou  and  religion, 
ical,  but   the  monarch  was 
ui  an  all-powerful  hierarchy,  more  absolute 
t*  Kuypt     Diudorua  (iiu  6)  says  *  in  Ethiopia, 
*  -ik  proper,  they  send  a  racssa|^e  to  the 

1   him  to  die,  the  gods  having  >o  com- 
whicb  no  mortal  should  dispute?,' 
i:t  of  discussion  among  the  in- 
:.iM^Liiiy  whether  the  arts  of  civdized  life 
Klbiopia  to  Egypt,  or  ascended  irom  Egypt 
'  ^      %  as  in  many  other  contested  historical 
unation  is  required.     It  would  appear, 
i,-,.*,..,M.   ...c.t   at   a  very  remote   period    religious 
'^  tanve  down  from  Meroc  into  Egypt.     Herodotus 
..-  .j)  n)'6,  *  at  Meroe,  the  great  city  of  the  Ethiopians, 
\im    pMfte  wor«<hip   only    Zeiis    and  Dionysuti   (Ammon 
Aiid  OirrirK  and  them  they  honour  greatly.     They  have 
aooff^r  u%»and  they  make  their  expeditions  when- 

e«»r    ;  ivvcr  the  Deity,  by  his   oracular  answers, 

Mftkri  it^Qi*'  This  shows  that  the  priests  of  Moroe  sent 
ffibtiiei  iTifo  otlaer  countries,  and  Egypt  was  naturally 
uiic  u-  '    f  lands  to  whicli  they  would  resort.      The 

ii^^li  ion  (the  Zeus  or  Jupiter  of  the  Greeks  and 

JioB^i  ~  -  (  arried  by  them  dowi  the  Nile,  was  a 

fisnpl  *fm  of  worship   than  the  absurd  as- 

Mohii-v  wliitdi   afterwards  gained  ground  in 

MgffU     T  ^ioTi  of  the  Holy  Ship,  with  the  slirine 

ofuv*   '""  Arnvnon,  which  took  place  annually  at 

Ilieb(-  ii  V'  I-    LjTied  across  the  Nile  lo  the  Libyan 

.mU  ,t  i»atk  alter  a  few  days,  was  in  commemo- 

I  rst  advent  of  the  god  from  Ethiopia  by  the 
'•mony  is  sculptured  on  several  Egyptian 
iples,  ai^l  especially  on  the  great  temple  of 
,  r  probably  alludes  to  it  when  he  speaks  of 
lo   the   Etliiopians  and   his   twelve  days* 
.♦ars  aUo  ihai  the  worship  of  Isis  descended 
J  inns  of  Ethiopia.     Diodorus 
;i>vo  Meroe  worship  Isis  and 
-  and  Zeus,  eon  side  rin«T  the.^e 
of  the  human  race.*     I?, is' 
ttvajLu.  iiaiv  i't.»-M  *ijv.i.vi  i.j  ._i.iiiiaud  at  Naga,  near  Sheiidy, 
ir*  N,  Ut.)  m  Uppci*  Nubia,  the  scuJplui'cs  bear* 


ing  all  the  marks  of  an  original  style,  though  of  a  coar«er 
art  than  that  displayed  in  the  same  fibres  in  the  Ekoptiaii 
temples.  The  head  of  Isis  is  pli«:ed  above  that  of  Tyidiuii, 
as  in  some  of  the  temples  of  Egypt.  These  temples  of 
Najja  however  may  be  supnosed,  from  their  style  und 
sculptures,  to  be  of  a  later  date  than  those  at  El  Me^a- 
ourah,  which  are  also  in  the  district  of  Shendy,  in  a 
valley  in  the  desert,  at  some  distance  from  the  Nile,  and 
about  twelve  miles  nearly  north  of  Naga:  they  consist  of 
eii^ht  temptes,  of  small  dimensions,  the  largest  bein|^  only 
thirty-four  feet  long,  connected  by  galleries  and  terraces, 
with  a  great  number  of  small  ebambers,  the  whole  being 
sun'ounded  by  a  double  enclosure.  There  are  no  tombs 
Dor  remains  of  private  habitations  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Traces  of  a  large  tank  ore  seen,  protected  from  the  sand  by 
mounds  of  earth  all  round  it,  the  water  of  which  served 
probably  for  religious  and  other  purposes.  The  materi«ls 
of  the  buildings  are  oo  a  small  scale,  as  well  as  the  buildinif^s 
themselves,  the  stones  seldom  exceeding  one  foot  in  length 
and  half  that  in  height.  No  sculptured  or  hieroglyphici  adorn 
the  wails;  only  on  the  six  pillars  which  form  the  portico 
of  the  larger  temjde  are  there  hieroglyphics  and  figures  in 
tho  Ei^yptian  style.  This  temple  seems  to  be  o(  a  much 
later  date  than  the  rest.  (Cailliaud,  roija^e  d  Affiroe,  and 
filatf'i\  and  an  article  on  the  fame  in  the  Foreign  Quarterly 
Review,  No.  4,  June,  1823.)  It  is  supposed  that  this 
secluded  enclosure  may  have  been  the  sacred  city  of  Merocs 
I  lie  follege  of  its  priestii,  and  the  original  seat  of  the  oracle 
of  Jupiter  Amnion,  whence  issued  those  rehgious  colonies 
which  carried  reli^on  and  civilization  from  Ethiopia  as  far 
a&  the  Delta  and  the  Oa<«is  of  the  Libyan  desert.  According 
to  the  tradition  of  the  country,  the  name  of  El  Mecaourah 
was  fhaf  of  the  antient  fakii'a  or  reclusca  who  innabited 
these  ediflcca. 

The  ruins  of  Meroe  itself  are  now  believed  to  be  those  dis- 
covered  by  Cailliaud  at  As^our,  above  the  conlluence  of  the 
Atbara  or  Tacazze  and  Ihc  Nile,  and  it.^  situation  between 
the  two  rivers  probably  c^avc  rise  to  the  appelhition  of  the 
Island  of  Meroe.  The  extent  of  the  rums  is  said  lo  be 
more  couisiderable  than  that  of  Napala,  near  Barkal,  or  ol 
any  other  place  yet  examined  in  Nubia;  they  are  also  in 
general  more  dilapidated,  and  va^t  mounds  of  rubbish 
appear  heaped  up  everywhere,  as  if  formed  by  the  ruins  of 
private  as  well  as  public  buildings.  The  latter  ccmsist^  as 
at  Napala,  of  temples  and  pyramirU.  Of  the  tetnples  there 
is  not  one  the  remains  of  which  can  be  traced  with  any 
certainty ;  the  front  wall  of  the  largest  appears  to  have  been 
I  wenty-five  feet  thick.  The  pyramids  stand  in  groups  on 
the  borders  of  the  desert.  The  largest  is  about  sixty  feet 
at  the  base,  but  most  of  them  are  much  smaller,  and  i^cne- 
rally  in  a  ruinous  state.  Most  uf  the  pyramids  have  litMc 
exterior  sanctuaries  attached  to  them,  and  in  one  of  them 
Cailliaud  found  the  roof  arched  with  a  key-stone,  as  in 
those  of  Mount  Barkal. 

The  connection  between  Egypt  and  Ethiopia  was  renewed 
at  various  periods  rcmitr  t>uni\.j.'h  other,  and  under  various 
circumstances.    Hci  r  he  saw  in  the  records  of 

the  priests  of  Mem  pi  I  ihiopian  kings  regis  tcrre*! 

among  the  330  successors  of  MeiieSi  who  preceded  Sesostris. 
Whatever  we  may  think  of  this  scroll  of  kings,  still  it 
shows  that  a  tradition  existed  of  a  very  remote  intlucncc  of 
Ethiopia  over  Egypt.  This  perhaps  was  the  epoch  when 
the  worship  of  Ammon  and  0-iiris  wjs  introduced  into  the 
latter  country.  Osiris,  accord  in  f^  to  tradition,  led  a  colony 
from  Ethiopia  into  Efrypt,  w!i    '  ved   also  from   the 

parent  state  the  practice  of  ii  i^^  together  with 

hierogly)diicaV  writing,  ihn  usii-i  '.  v.uUalming,  the  whole 
sacred  ritual,  and  the  forms  of  their  sculptures.  (Diodorus, 
iii.  3.)  Afterwards  Sesostris  ia  said  to  have  conquered 
Ethiopia:  but  this  was  probably  a  partial  incursion,  for 
Herwlotiis  (li.)  says  that  Ethiopia  was  never  conquered  by 
any  foreign  power.  We  hear  nothing  of  the  intercourse 
between  Ethiopia  and  Egypt  for  many  centuries  after\iftrd6» 
during  whith  the  latter' country  made  great  progress  in 
civilization  and  the  arts,  and  buill  its  stupendous  motiu- 
ments.  In  tlie  eighth  C4?ntury  B.C.  the  Ethiopian  invasion 
of  Egy^t  took  place,  and  Sabakos,  an  Ethiopian  king, 
reigiicd  over  both  countries.  Herodotus,  who  lived  be 
tween  two  and  three  centuries  later,  says  that  Sabakos  eva- 
cuated Ef^^pl  in  obedience  to  an  oracle,  a  fact  which  shows 
that  the  power  of  the  Ethiopian  hierarchy  still  continued  in 
full  vigour.  Still  we  ftnd  other  ElUvQ^v^u  Vivxv^  t\:Xvix%  vxjjc.* 
cessively  over  ftl  Wa^X  y^tcV  ^l  "E^^IV^^V  \imv3»ti^  ^vV^^x^*  "^vx- 
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hakab,ittenljonec]  in  the  Scripture*  as  having  fjii^ht  acaiust 
Senriach4!rib.  Tiie  commentators  on  ihe  book  of  Kings 
(ii.  19)  have  considered  Tirhakah  to  be  an  Arab  chieftain  ; 
nil  error  disproved,  as  ir  is  considered,  by  the  existence  of 
his  namt^  on  one  of  the  huildiiiffs  of  Thebes.  This  period 
of  renewed  intercourse  between  Egypt  and  Ethiopia,  under 
nicumstanees  lii^hly  favourable  to  the  latter,  wa^  probably 
the  lime  when  tho  improved  arts  of  Egypt  were  introduced 
into  Ethiopia,  oml  it  was  probably  then  that  the  ijplendid 
struclines  of  Mount  Barkal  were  executed;  a  supposition 
wlii<h  would  be  confirmed,  if  it  be  true  that  the  name  of 
Tirhakah  is  found  in  the  hierodypbit-al  cartouches  in  the 
Typbonium  of  Barkal,  aecorditi^  to  Clmmpolhons  system. 
Again*  under  the  Ptolemies  there  is  evidence  to  show  that 
Grseco-E^ptian  colonies  found  their  way  into  the  regions  of 
the  Upper  Nile,  and  along  the  sliorcs  of  the  Red  Sea,  and 
even  as  far  as  Axuni  and  Adide  in  Abyssinia  [Adule; 
Axun]:  Ihesc  colonies  or  adventurers  probably  spread  ihe 
Egyptian  arts  as  improved  by  the  Greeks  into  Ethiopia. 
Alt  these  viriiisitudes  may  account  for  the  various  sityles  of 
building  and  sculpture  found  aloni?:  tlie  bank^  of  the  Upper 
Nile*.  The  monuments  of  As^our  and  el  Me^aourah  are 
proUablv  older  than  thoj>e  of  Naga,  and  these  much  older 
than  tliose  of  Barkal,  which  are  probably  anterior  to  the 
tempU*  of  Soleb.  We  know  from  a  passage  of  Diodorus 
that  after  the  Ptolemies  rarae  to  reign  in  Eg>'pt  a  great 
change  took  place  in  Ethiopian  politics.  In  the  time  of  the 
second  Ptolemy  the  Ethiopians  had  a  king  Ergamencs  wlio 
had  a  knowledge  of  Greek  manners  and  philosophy.  Being 
wear}'  of  the  yoke  of  the  hierarchy^  he  went  with  a  band  of 
•soldiers  to  I  lie  inaccessible  place  (Barkal?)  which  contained 
the  ejoldcn  temple  of  the  Ethiopians,  and  massacred  all  the 
prioHts.  (IIecren*s  work  on  Eg)pU  and  the  Egyptian  An- 
fiquities  in  the  British  Mmeum  in  the  Library  of  Enter- 
tttining  Knowledffe.\ 

Of  the  manners*  of  the  Ethiopians  we  know  little,  except 
what  we  may  infer  from  iheir  monuments  and  the  scanty 
records  we  have  of  llieir  reliction  and  institutions,  as 
iibove  stated.  Tlieir  sacred  lani^iage  appears  lo  have  been 
the  same  as  that  of  the  Eg>ptian  priests.  From  some 
sculptures  at  Barkal,  it  would  seem  that  human  sac  rift  ces 
were  occasionally  in  practice.  [Barkal.]  A  peculiarity  in 
the  Elbiopian  institutions  is,  thai  their  women  sometimes 
went  to  battle,  and  were  not  excluded  from  the  throne. 
Strabo  (Casaub>,  p.  820)  speaks  of  the  Ethiopian  warrior 
queen  named  Candace.  (See  also  Acts  tf  ifte  Apostles, 
viii.  27.)  On  ihe  propyla  of  one  of  the  temples  of 
Naga,  besides  tlie  hero  or  king,  is  a  female  figure  likc^ 
wise  of  regal  dignity,  with  a  large  knife  in  each  hand, 
going  to  cut  oflT  the  heads  of  a  number  of  captives ;  the 
vulture  hi  hovering  over  her  head.  The  l^gures  of  both 
king  and  queen  are  remarkable  Lit  the  magnificence  of 
their  dress,  and  though  they  have  many  characteristics  of 
Egyptian  style,  they  are  much  thicker  than  the  Egyptian 
form*  especially  the  female,  which  is  remarkably  large  from 
the  vest  downwards.  (See  CiuUiaud's  Plates,  14.  16.) 

Aflor  the  Romans  became  posiiessed  of  Egypt,  wo  read  of 
several  expcdUions  into  Eihiopia,  but  of  no  permanent  im- 
pression made  by  them  upon  that  rcj^ion.  Cuius  Petronius, 
prefect  of  Egypt  under  Augustus,  is  said  to  have  advanced 
as  far  hh  Nupata,  called  Ten  ape  by  Dion»  the  first  town  of 
Ethiopia  after  Meroe.  Ho  defeated  Queen  Candace,  who 
was  oolii^ed  to  sue  for  peace-  But  Ihe  Romans  ultimately 
kept  none  of  their  conquests  m  that  quarter.  In  subse- 
quent lime«  it  appears  that  they  conquered  again,  and  re- 
tained a  strip  of  terntory  along  the  banks  of  the  Nile  of 
tieven  dayn*  march  above  the  fiist  cataract,  but  this  was 
i;i\en  un'by  Diocletian  to  ihe  Nubm  or  Nahateo,  on  con- 
dition tliat  they  should  prevent  the  Ethiopians  and  the 
Blcmmycs  from  attacking  Egypt.  Of  the  vicissitudes  and 
ultimate  diiimombei-ment  of  the  antient  kingdom  of  Meroe 
we  have  no  infurmation. 

Tlie  early  Christian  historians  seem  to  restrict  the  name 
of  Ethiopians  to  a  people  occupying  part  of  the  country  now 
called  Atvyssinia,  Procopius  and  Cedrenus  call  the  Axum- 
ites  Erhiopians,  [See  the  articles  Adule  and  Axum.] 
From  those  timet  the  name  of  Ethiopia  has  been  given 
more  particularly  to  Abyssinia,  and  the  Geez  or  sacred  lan- 
guage of  tliat  cx>untry  has  been  called  EthiopiatL  [Abvs^ 
si:?iaJ 

The  origin  of  the  name  '  Elhlopia*  is  uncertain.  Salt 
aays  that  Itiopjawan  is  Ihe  favourite  term  by  which  the 
AVssinians  designate  themselves;  butthii  name  was  pro- 


bably introduced  among  the  Abyssinians  by  the  half  Greek* 
of  Ihe  kingdom  of  Axtim.  The  word  tn  Greek  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  significant,  and  is  sometimes  iuterpristed 
•  dark-coloured  ;*  but  like  many  other  Greek  names  of 
nations,  it  is  probably  a  native  Asiatic  or  African  term 
corrupted  into  the  semblance  of  a  genuine  Greek  word. 

ETHIOPIAN  LANGUAGES.  Under  the  general 
designation  of  the  Ethiopian  languages,  three  different 
dialects  are  usually  comprised,  viz,,  the  antient  Ethiopian, 
or  Geez,  the  Tigr^,  and  the  Ambaric.  The  antient  Inngungc 
properly  called  the  Ethiopian  is  now  extmct,  or  at  least  sur- 
vives only  as  the  language  of  books  and  of  learned  men 
(whence  it  is  also  called  fevd?/ a  ma*7eq/*»  or  book-language); 
and  its  place  is  now  su]>plied  by  the  two  other  dialects,  of 
which  the  Tigr6  approaches  nearest  to  the  Ktbiopic,  whilst 
the  Amhtudc  Ixas  more  widely  departed  from  it.  [Ahharic 
Language.] 

Th(*Ethiopinn  belongs  to  the  family  of  languages  usually 
called  the  Semitic,  and  among  them  it  shows  the  closest 
aftinity  to  the  Arabic*  It  is  written  from  the  left  to  the 
rij^bt,  in  a  peculiar  olphabet,  which  however  appears  lo  be 
or  Semitic  origin,  (Compare  the  Ethiopian  leliet^  knf, 
nahar,  din,  and  geml^  with  the  corresponding  Pbcpnidna 
and  Punic  characters  in  Ph  v.  and  vi.  of  Gesenius'  Pal^ro' 
graphisehe  Studien,  Leipzig,  1 835,  4to.,  and  PL  i*  of  the 
same  au thorns  Script un^  Lirt^tpqttfi  Phomicif^  Monu- 
menia,  Leipzig,  1^37,  4to.)  The  alphabet  consists  of 
iwenty-six  consonants  and  seven  vowel  sounds;  but  tbu 
latter  are  not  expressed  by  distinct  characters,  nor  by 
points  or  accents,  but  by  slight  changes  in  the  shape  of  the 
consonants^  so  that  each  character  represents  an  entire 
syilalde.  It  is  well  known  that  the  antient  Devanagart 
alphabet  of  the  Hindus,  and  the  system  of  orthography  of 
many  of  the  modern  language  of  India,  are  modelled  on  a 
similar  principle.  Several  of  the  Ethiopian  letters  are  now 
no  longer  distinguished  in  pronunciation  ;  theiie  are,  for 
instance*  three  h\  two  ^'s,  two  J  *s,  and  aiejjh,  and  a  in, 
which  are  sounded  alike,  though  still  kept  distinel  iu 
WTiting. 

Ges'enius  calculates  that  about  one-third  of  the  roots  and 
primitive  words  of  the  Ethiopian  language  exists  also  in 
Arabic;  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  remainder  is 
found  in  Hebrew,  or  in  the  Cbaldee  and  Syriac  dialects.  I  a 
the  inflection  of  the  Ethiopian  verb  ton  conjugations  are 
distinguished,  consisting,  like  those  of  the  Hebrew,  Syriac, 
or  Arabic  verb,  of  certain  modifications  of  the  origuml 
import  of  ihe  simple  root,  expressed  according  to  sirirl 
analogy  by  modific^itions  of  the  form  of  that  root,  "We  sub- 
join a  paradigm  showing  the  third  person  of  the  preterite  m 
each  of  the  ten  conjugations  with  the  corresponding'  inflec- 
tions of  an  Arabic  root.  The  Ethiopic  verb  gabera  i»  used 
in  those  conjugations  only  lo  which  wc  have  aided  a  Lalm 
intctT)retalion, 

EUlioiric.  Aralnir, 

Conj.  i.  gahenit  fecit  i.  Katia/a 

ii.  galbdra,  fieri  curavit  li.  Kabbah 

iii,  gdbara  iii.  KoMa 

iv.  agbara,  coegit  iv.  akbaJa 
w  agabnra 

vi.  iagab/'ra,  factus  est 

vii*  (agabbarat  opus  fecit  v.  tcdtabbalit 

viii,  tagtibara  vi.  tahdbala 

ix.  angab^ira  \\v,  inkabala 
X.  ajf«^Adrfl,exegit  (pecuniam)        x.  ittaklHila 

From  any  of  these  conjugations  a  passive  voice  may  1^ 
derived  by  prefixing  (a-.  Each  conjugation  has,  v^a  in' Ihe 
other  Semitic  ditilct  ts,  a  pieteiite  and  a  future  Icnsc,  with  • 
distinct  subjunctive  or  optative  form,  similar  to  the  a|>o- 
copate  future  iaorhte  coitditionnel  of  De  Sacy)  in  Arabic; 
an  imperative  and  infinitive,  but  no  participle.  There  »  no 
separate  inflection  for  the  dual  number  either  in  the  verb 
or  noun.  In  the  declension  of  nouns,  cases  are  sometimes 
characterized  by  terminations  analogous  to  those  of  the 
Arabic  language.  From  ma'xsuline  adjectives  fuminiiie* 
are  derived,  nearly  as  in  Arahic,  by  subjoining  -/.  The 
gender  of  substantives  is  twofold,  masculine  and  femmme; 
yet  the  distinction  of  the  two  is  but  little  attendetl  to  in 
Ethiopian  writings.  The  plural  is  expressed  an  uri  Arabic, 
either  by  terminations  (-f1«  in  masculines,  -tit  m  feminine*), 
or  by  certain  modifications  of  the  vowels  within  the  limits 
of  the  word. 

The  literature  extant  iu  the  Ethiopian  knguoge  is  iklnio«t 
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^^  b1    and  ecclesiastical.      The   Ethiopians 

i  complete  translation  of  the  Old  and  N«w  Testa- 
mde  hf  an  unknown  author  from  the  Alexandriaii 
Uie  Greek  version*  probably  not  anterior  to  the 
iiitnrv:  besides  an  aporryphal  writinjr*  peculiar  to 
the  book  of  Henoch,  -which  is  supposed 
I  \  e  been  written  during  the  reign  of  Herod 

L  iuiti  to  be  the  book  quoted  in  the  Epiiitle  of  St 
n4>.  (Scje  Thf>  Book  qf  Enoch  the  Prophet,  Sec, 
I  bj  Richard  Lawrence,  Oxford,  2nd  edit.  1833.) 
ti^ts  moreover  a  translation  of  the  Didascalia,  to- 
||h  56  canoties  and  81  const itutiones  or  rules  of  the 
ilian  church,  considered  by  the  Ethiopians  as  apos- 
a  collection  of  the  decrees  of  the  counciK 
the  writings  of  I  he  early  fathers,  liturgies, 
_  ,  and  histories  of  saints.  Hymns  are  not  un- 
;  ibey  are  not  written  in  any  regidar  metre,  hut 
sbaw  a  x\\^e  mxi  of  rhythm,  and  often  every 
re  lines  end  in  the  same  consonant,  which  con- 
kind  of  rhyme.  The  profane  literature  of  the 
\  comprises  several  chronicle^?,  which  appear  to  he 
bntble  interest,  hut  have  not  yet  been  made  gene- 

rble.  Among  these  ihe  Chronicle  of  Axura 
b©  particularly  notice<l,  a  copy  of  which  was 
Europe  by  Bruc^,  and  is  now  preserved  at 
toUege,  in  the  possession  of  the  family  of  that 
I  along  with  uameroua  other  oriental  raanuacnpts 

Efaiopians  have  no  grammars  nor  a  dictionary,  pro- 
ialled,  of  their  antient  language^  and  only  possess 
|eSt  in  which  words  are  classed  according  to  the 
lo  which  they  refer.  In  Europe  the  Ethiopian 
iras  almost  unknown  till  Job  Ludolf  (or  Leutholf  j, 
w  a  native  of  the  country,  made  himself  master  of 
pt  attempt  at  an  Ethiopic  dictionary  and  grammar 
bed  at  L/mdon,  in  IGTiU  in  ^Ito ;  a  much  improved 
|ed  etlition  of  both  works  appeared  at  Frankfort 
pSince  the  publication  of  these  works,  little  pro- 
been  made  in  our  knowledge  of  the  Ethiopian 
to  them  therefore  we  refer  such  of  our  readers 
kh  lor  furtlier  information  on  the  subject. 
iP8^  a  term  now  obsolete,  hut  formerly  us»d  by 
■emists  to  denote  various  dark^coloured  metallic 
pa ;  as  Ethiopa  Mart  talis,  which  is  black  oxide 
Wthiovs  MineraliSt  which  is  a  black  mixture  of 
nd  stilphiu',  &:c. 

liE.      [ETHEaRUM.] 

H^,  n   i>ripn.  of  brachyuroas  crustaceaiL^  (Tribe 
^■c  I  by  M.  Roux  at  the  expense  of  the 

PPbr  lius  and  other  naturalistic. 

ie  Kdwards  observes  that  this  genus  is  easily  dis- 
I  from  Z>wipp^  by  the  conformation  of  the  aper- 
big  to  the  respiratory  cavity,  which  here  present 
i  disposition. 

p,  nearly  quadrilateral,  but  rather  longer  than  it 
pd  very  much  tlattened ; /ro»f  large,  orbiiis  di- 
jrardAp  very  incomplete ;  eyes  carried  on  a  rather 
tery  proiecling  peduncle ;  they  pass  beyond  the 
psrleof  trie  ciirapace,  and  are  not  retractile.    The 
Inttrrin^e  are  bent  back  (so  reploient)  f^rwanls,  in 
,i......i  .Lvler  the  front;  the  external  antenna*  are 

:  ir^t  junil  is  cylindrical,  and  separates  the 

^  _  IVom  the  orbit;  the  third  is  longer  than 
The  buccal  frame  {cadre  buccal)  is  triangular, 
to  the  border  of  the  antennary  fosscltc*;  the 
uch  shorter,  and  leave  niiked  the  anterior 
w-feet  of  the  first  pair,  which  complete  for- 
al  of  the  respiratory  cavity;  the  third  joint  of 
X  jaw  feel  is  shorter  than  the  second,  neaily 
ly  truncated  forwards,  and  articulated  with  the 
taint  by  the  middle  of  in  anterior  border.  The 
^ions  are  nearly  quadrdatera!,  and  are 
V  en  the  base  of  the  cxteniaj  jaw-fool  and 
.  foot,  as  in  the  Porippes,  The  Sternal 
The  anterior  feet  are  short  and  slender 
Krmrlhrifr  iiiey  fonu  a  doublo  elbaw,  as  in 
1  are  long,  especially  tho^e  of 
:  »urth  pair  are,  on  thecontrar), 
[short,  and  mserlfd  below  the  preceding ;  finally, 
H»r  feet,  longer  than  the  fourth  pair,  are  inserted 
fin  fVont  of  them,  and,  like  them,  are  terminated 
[  ahart,  hooked,  and  subcheliform  tarsus.  The 
Lthe  male  baB  seven  distinct  joints;  in  the  female 
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it  has  only  five:  Ihe  two  first  rings  are  directod  backward 
and  on  the  same  plnni-  with  tlie  carapace. 

Example,  Ei/iusa  Mascarone  (Roux),  Cancer  Masca,'fine, 
Herbst^ 


EthuM  MiiAcarono. 

ETIENNE.     [Stephens.] 

ETIENNE,  STh  a  town  in  France,  in  the  department  of 
Loire.  It  is  on  the  left  or  south-west  hank  of  the  Furautl, 
a  tributary  of  the  Loire,  *i53  miles  south  soul h-tost  of  J'uris 
m  a  straight  line,  or  317  miles  by  the  road  through  Fuu- 
tainebleau,  Nemours,  Montargi??,  Briare»  Nevcrs,  Moulins, 
Roanne,  and  Montbrison  ;  or  318  railoi  by  the  road  ihrougli 
Melun.  Sens,  Joigny,  Avixerre.  Avallon,  Aulun,  ChaluiiH 
sur  Saonc,  Macon,  and  Lyon :  from  which  last  town  it  is 
distant  33  miles.    It  is  in  4u*  26'  N.  la!.,  and  4^  23'  K.  long. 

St.  Etienne  is  of  comparatively  modern  origin.  In  rife 
troubled  reign  of  Charles  \\l.  ihe  townspeople  obtauied 
permishion  to  inclose  their  Xqwii  with  walls :  this  was  granted 
A.D-  1444,  but  the  space  inclosed  is  said  to  be  only  a  tenth 
tji'  thai  which  St.  Elienne  now  covers.  The  town  was  then 
called  Furania:  it  takes  its  modern  name  from  St.  Etienne, 
a  bishop  of  Lyon,  tit  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
The  particulars  which  follow  are  chiefly  from  the  'Itiu^- 
raire  I>LK^Lriptif*  of  Vaysse  de  ViUicrs,  Paris,  a.d.  1816,  cor- 
rected by  some  later  though  less  ample  authorities. 

The  site  of  the  town  may  he  distinguished  at  a  distance 
by  a  dense  cbud  of  coalsmoke.  It  is  situated  in  the 
midst  of  a  coal-field,  and  coal  is  the  only  fuel  cniployod 
in  the  various  manufactories  and  workj^hops.  The  town 
is,  especially  the  outskirit,  ver)'  dirty;  in  summer  tlie 
streets  are  dusty,  in  winter  muddy,  and  when  it  rains 
the  black  dust,  washefl  by  the  ram  from  the  roofs,  converts 
the  streams  that  fall  from  the  gutters  into  little  better  than 
ink.  The  houses,  both  in  the  centre  and  outskirts  of  the 
town,  are  built  of  a  coarse-grained  grey  sandstone  (un  gres 
gris  i  gros  grains),  sometimes  squared,  at  other  times  un- 
hewn, the  colour  of  which  adds  to  the  sombre  character 
of  (he  place,  and  deprives  the  town  of  that  handjiome  ap- 
pearance which  its  wide  and  tolerably  straight  streets  and 
vrell-huiU  houses  would  otherwise  give  to  it.  The  centre  of 
the  town  is  occupied  by  a  large  and  handsome  though  ir- 
rogularU -shaped  open  spare  or  *  place/  in  the  middle  of 
which  is  a  fountain  adorned  with  a  small  obelisk.  From 
this  '  place'  opens  a  new  street  running  above  half  a  mrle 
\\i  a  straight  line  in  the  direction  of  Roanne,  and  termi- 
nating in  the  only  promenade  which  the  town  possesses: 
the  roail  continues  in  the  i^ame  line  for  two  or  three  utiles 
to  the  village  of  St.  Priest,  where  the  ruins  of  a  Ciothic 
castle  on  a  hill  tcrtninate  the  view.  There  are  baths,  a 
theatre,  and  a  town-hall ;  the  last  building  is  handsome. 

The  ponulation  of  St.  Etienne,  in  1832,  was  33,0<;4;  in- 
cluding the  neighbourhood  it  may  be  calculat«d  at  more 
than  50,000.  Its  increase  of  late  years  has  been  very  great. 
The  town  owes  its  prosperity  to  its  situation  in  the  coal 
district,  which  not  only  furnishes  the  inhabitants  of  the 
neighbourhood  with  a  considerable  article  of  export  (tor 
much  coal  is  sent  to  Parisl,  but  enables  the  townspeople  to 
carry  on  their  various  manufactures.  The  coal  is  abundant 
and  of  gixHl  quality;  the  coUiera  belong  rather  to  the 
ndghbuurhood  than  to  the  town  itself.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  town  are  empiiyed  either  in  the  manufacture  of  fire- 
arms (which  are  made  here  to  a  fur  grenter  extent  than  in 
any  town  of  Fnince),  knivc*s,  locks,  and  u.hor  haidwuics,  or 
in  the  weaving  of  ribands,  in  which  it  is  also  pre-eminent 
Whole  fumdies  devote  themselves  to  each  kind  of  manu- 
facture: the  women  work  in  the  same  factory  with  the  men, 
and  sometimes  share  with  .them  the  most  laborious  parts  of 
their  task.    There  were,  a  very  few   veata  «Ltv^^  ^  x^n^ 
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manufactory  of  fire-arms,  forty  manufactories  of  arms  of  all 
kinds,  ten  of  cutlery,  forty-five  of  hardwares,  and  one 
hundred  and  fifty  of  ribands  and  velvet.  The  waters  of  the 
Furand,  which  is  but  a  small  brook,  are  well  calculated  for 
tempering  iron  and  steel,  and  also  for  dyeing.  A  railroad, 
more  than  34  miles  long,  connects  St.  Etienne  with  Lyon : 
this  work  has  been  carried  on  in  spite  of  great  difiiculties; 
hard  rocks  have  been  cut  through  and  hollows  filled  up : 
there  is  a  tunnel  through  a  mountain  near  St.  Etienne. 
As  many  as  1800  carriages  are  said  to  pass  daily  between 
the  towns :  stone  is  quarried  near  St.  Etienne. 

St.  Etienne  has  a  high  school,  a  school  for  miners,  a 
deaf  and  dumb  school,  a  course  of  instruction  in  geometry 
and  mechanics,  applied  to  the  arts,  a  society  of  agriculture 
and  trade,  and  a  public  library. 

It  is  the  capital  of  an  arrondissement,  containing  in  1832 
a  population  of  149,189:  the  arrondissement  is  small,  but 
there  are  in  it  several  towns  which  arc  engaged  in  various 
branches  of  trade,  similar  to  those  carried  on  at  St. 
Etienne ;  Chambon  and  Firmini,  where  nails  and  ribands 
are  made ;  St.  diamond,  where  ribands  are  manufactured ; 
and  Rive  de  Gier,  where  coal  is  dug  and  iron  cast.  A  late 
return  assigned  to  the  arrondissement  47,750  workmen  of 
all  kinds ;  of  whom  3000  were  colliers,  2400  engaged  in 
iron  and  steel  works,  3800  in  manufacturing  cutlery  and 
hardwares,  2800  in  making  fire-arms  or  weapons  for  war  or 
the  sports  of  the  field,  3000  in  making  nails,  1800  in  glass 
works,  2900  in  preparing  silk,  and  27,500  in  the  manufiic- 
ture  of  ribands.  TTie  value  of  the  raw  materials  on  which 
these  workmen  were  employed  was  estimated  at  36,885,000 
francs,  or  about  1,500,000/.;  and  it  was  considered  that  this 
value  was  doubled  by  the  various  processes  of  tt-^-  -^'oture. 

Before  the  Revolution,  St.  Etienne  had  sevciai  iciigious 
houses. 

ETI'SUS,  a  genus  of  brachyurous  crustaceans  (Cance- 
rians  of  M.  Milne  Edwards). 

Carapace  less  oval  and  wide  than  in  most  of  the  Arched 
Cancerians  (Canc6ri6ns  arques).  The  front  is  large,  lamel- 
lar, and  divided  on  the  mesial  line  by  a  fissure,  as  in  the 
Xanthi;  but  the  two  large  and  truncated  lobes  which  form 
the  principal  part  are  separated  by  a  deep  notch  of  the  an- 
terior and  superior  angle  of  the  orbit,  which  is  rounded  and 
projecting ;  the  latero-anterior  borders  of  the  carapace  are 
strongly  toothed.  The  Internal  Antenna  are  bent  back 
nearly  longitudinally,  and  the  basilary  joint  of  the  External 
AntenncPy  which  is  very  large,  unites  with  the  front,  and 
presents'  on  the  external  side  a  prolongation  which  fills  the 
niatus  of  the  internal  orbital  angle ;  finally,  the  moveable 
stem  of  these  antennoo,  which  is  very  short,  is  inserted  com- 
pletely out  of  this  hiatus,  below  the  front  and  nearer  to  the 
antennary  fossette  than  to  the  orbit.  The  external  yatP;/??^/ 
present  nothing  remarkable ;  the  feet  of  the  first  pair  are 
rather  large,  and  the  chelcBj  which  are  much  enlarged  and 
rounded  at  the  end,  are  deeply  hollowed  into  a  spoon- 
shape. 

M.  Milne  Edwards,  who  gives  the  above  description, 
divides  this  small  group,  which  he  considers  as  forming  the 
passage  between  the  Xantfd  and  Platycarcini,  into  the  two 
following  sections. 

a. 
Carapace  scarcely  knobbed  above. 

Example,  Etisus  dentatus.  Length  three  or  four  inches ; 
colour  reddish.    Locality,  the  Indian  Archipelago. 
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Carapace  covered  with  knobs,  separated  by  deep  furrows 

Example,  Etisus  anaglyptus ;  length  about  au  inch  and 
a  half;  colour  whitish  ?    Locality,  Australasia. 

ETNA.    Fi^TNA.] 

ETON.    [Buckinghamshire.] 

ETRUUlA  was  the  name  given  by  the  antient  Romans 
to  a  region  of  Italy  extending  in  their  time  from  the  river 
Macra  to  the  Tiber,  and  from  the  Apennines  to  the  Tyrrhe- 
nian Sea,  the  inhabitants  of  which  they  called  Tusci,  and 
at  a  later  time  Etrusci.  Tiie  natives  of  Etruria  however 
called  themselves  Rasena.  The  Greeks  called  them  Tyr- 
rheni,  confounding  them,  according  to  the  opinion  of  some 
critics,  with  the  Tyrrhenian  Pelasgi,  who  had  occupied  the 
western  coast  of  Italy  at  a  more  remote  date,  and  who  being 
driven  away  by  theXJmbri,  the  Etruscans,  and  other  Italian 
nations,  wandered  back  to  the  Grecian  islands  and  coasts, 
where  they  became  known  as  pirates.  But  the  tradition! 
of  these  early  migrations  into  and  from  the  Italian  penin- 
sula are  so  extremely  obscure,  the  statements  of  antient 
writers  concerning  them  are  so  conflicting  and  perplexing, 
that  the  investigation  is  become  a  real  labyrinth,  and  we 
can  only  refer  inquisitive  readers  to  Niebuhr's  History  rj 
Rome,  i.,  p.  1 — 145,  and  to  the  different  systems  maintained 
by  several  Italian  writers,  and  especially  by  Micali  in  the  last 
and  much  improved  edition  of  his  work,  Storia  degliAntichi 
Popoliltalianiy  3  vols.,  with  an  Atlas,  1832,  in  which  he  ex- 
amines and  combats  several  of  Niebuhr's  positions.  Leaving 
aside  the  question  of  the  origin  of  the  Tusci  or  Etrusci,  wc 
find  this  people  several  centuries  before  the  time  assigned  for 
the  building  of  Rome  settled  in  Italy,  both  north  and  south 
of  the  Apennines,  in  the  plains  of  the  Po,  and  on  the  banks 
of  the  Arno.  They  had  conquered  a  great  part  of  this  vast 
tract  of  country  from  the  Umbri,  one  of  the  oldest  Italian 
people  of  which  history  has  preserved  the  name.  The 
Etruscans  are  said  by  Pliny  the  Elder  (iii.  14)  to  have  con- 
quered 300  towns  or  villages  belonging  to  the  Umbri,  who, 
after  their  subjugation,  appear  to  have  become  in  a  great 
measure  incorporated  with  the  conquerors,  who  thus  ex- 
tended their  dominions  across  the  centre  of  the  Peninsula 
from  the  Adriatic  to  the  Mediterranean.  Cupra  maritima, 
now  Grottamare,  in  the  territory  of  Fermo,  on  the  Adriatic 
coast,  and  Cupm  montana,  which  stood  near  the  banks  uf 
^sis,  not  far  from  the  present  village  of  Masaccio,  in  the 
province  of  Ancona,  were  Etruscan  colonies.  Of  the  great 
plain  of  the  Po,  the  Etrusci  occupied  the  central  part,  from 
the  left  bank  of  the  Ticinus  and  the  right  bank"  of  the  Treb- 
bia,  which  separated  them  from  the  Ligurians  6n  that  side 
to  the  Athesis  or  Adige,  which  divided  them  from  the  Ve- 
neti,  who  remained  in  possession  of  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic 
as  far  as  the  mouths  of  the  Po.  (livy,  v.  33.)  South  of  the 
Po  the  Ligurians  retained  possession  of  the  highlands  of  the 
Apennines  as  far  eastward  as  the  sources  of  the  Arno,  which 
river  formed  at  first  the  boundary  between  them  and  the 
Etruscans,  who  afterwards  extended  to  the  Macra,  where 
they  built  Luna.  The  Etruscan  towns  in  the  plain  of  the 
Po  are  said  to  have  been  twelve,  like  those  of  Middle 
Etruria,  south  of  the  Apennines  ',  but  Mantua  and  Felsina 
(Bologna)  were  the  only  two  remaining  in  the  time  of  Pliny. 
The  others  had  been  destroyed  by  the  Gauls  long  befoie. 
The  Etruscan  origin  of  Adria  has  been  disputed.  For  the 
names  of  the  other  Etruscan  towns  north  of  the  Apennines 
see  Mazzocchi  Catalbgo,  alfabeiico  dc'Luoghi  compresi  neW 
Etruria  circumpadana. 

Towards  the  south,  Etruria  is  known  to  have  extended 
as  far  as  the  Tiber  previous  to  the  existence  of  Rome.  But 
the  Etruscans  at  one  period  went  also  far  beyond  that  river. 
There  was  a  tradition  of  their  haNing  conquered  the  Volsci, 
who  afterwards  recovered  their  independence.  (Scnius  in 
jEneid.  xi.  567.)  Their  regular  settlement  in  Campania, 
where  they  are  said  to  have  also  built  twelve  towns,  was  how- 
ever of  a  later  date,  probably  in  the  second  or  third  century 
of  Rome,  when  the  Etruscan  power,  south  of  the  Apen- 
nines, ^vas  at  its  height,  and  after  they  had  lost  by  the 
Gallic  irruption  all  that  they  possessed  in  the  plains  of 
the  Po.  The  Etruscan  colony  fi)unded  at  Capua  would  fall, 
according  to  Cato's  statement,  about  the  year  283  of  Rome. 
The  war  of  the  Etruscans  against  Cumie,  in  which  they 
were  defeated  by  the  Syracusans  in  a  naval  fight,  had  hap- 
pened some  time  before.  According  to  this  calculation  tlic 
Tuscan  dominion  in  Campania  did  not  continue  long;  as 
the  country  was  conquered  by  the  Samnites  about  the  year 
330  of  Rome.    The  extent  of  the  Etruscan  possessions  in 
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mul  the  number  of  towns  whicli  tlioy  built  or 
?»'l  a  mailer  of  much  doubt.    (Niuhuhr,  vol 

L,  Ob  ijr  's  and  Ausonians,  and,  for  a  conllieting 

opinion,  Micait,  voL  i.»  ch.  7.) 

Tbe  peniianent  power  of  the  Etruscans  ky  in  Etruria 
Fro^rt  or  Etruria  Media  as  it  has  also  been  caUcd,  ^hich 
aarre*f»!ffld^  in  great  measure  to  the  present  Tuaenuy,  wilh 
f  that  part  o^the  papal  state  which  Ues  on  the 
ihfi  Tiber.  For  a  geographical  description  of 
Car  to  TvscANY.  They  had  twelve  nrin- 
-.  all  situated  between  the  Arna  and  the 
.  M-iiiry  betT^evn  the  Arnoand  the  Macra  was 
^  a  later  p<:rit>d  Ly  fonquest  over  the  Li;^urians. 
stat«  formed  an  indeiM3ndeiU  communily,  the  twelve 
tiound  together  by  a  sort  of  luote  coiifederuey ;  at 
very  loose,  for  we  find  reiJeateflly  one  state 
wilhoift  the  assistance  or  interference  of  the 
»je  iwelvo  towns,  eight  are  raenlioned  by  Lhy 
on  the  occ^on  of  his  enumerating  the  alUes 
ite«red  to  assist  in  equipping  Seipio's  armament 
thage :  they  are  Caare^Tarquinii,  Populonium^Vo* 
Airetium,  Perusia,  Clusium,  and  RuseUcB,  To  these 
Wft«(decl  Veil  and  Vulsinii,  which  had  been  previously 
"  by  the  Romans.  The  two  remaining  may  be  se- 
among  Cortona,  Cosa^  Cajiena,  and  Fcsulie.  It 
*ed  that  long  before  that  time  some  of  the  old 
liad  dwindled  away,  such  as  Vetuloniat  which 
k]^^«attd  before  the  hi&toriial  age  of  Ronitt  acid  uf 
—  |||0  iite  is  not  positively  ascertained.  Populo- 
wu  originally  a  colony  from  Volaterro?,  pro- 
phice  of  Vetulonia  among  the  twelve. 
t4v. — We  may  here  point  out  those  towns  in 
ftcan  antiquities  are  still  found,  and  thus  convey 
idea  cf  what  we  know  of  the  state  of  the  arts 
people : — 

iom  (Ajuizzo]  was  destroyed  by  Sulla,  and  no 
itrOBeiul  ooustruction  now  exist.  The  retUHJUB  of 
ihmutre  are  of  the  Roman  period,  when  the  town 
ired  by  Mscenas.  But  there  are  numerous  Etrus- 
^lioiu,  vases,  coins,  and  other  remains  in  the  Mu- 
Bttod  at  Arezxo,  and  a  quantity  of  the  red  cnibubi^ed 
^oUerr*  •  Aretlina  vasa,'  for  which  Arezzo  was  renowned  of 
il  luid  <>r  Uf  hich  enormous  heaps  of  fragments  have  been 
md  to  ihd  neighbourhood.  Some  of  the  figures  are  must 
bli^lely  form^A*  and  may  be  seen  in  the  platen  toliighi- 
ua§*  work:  Monumentt  Etru^chi  o  di  Etrit^co  Nome, 
kno  *»f  the  iQoulds  have  aUo  been  found.  2.  Perui^ia 
PnaTOlA]  ts  said  by  Cat o,  quoted  by  Sen  lus,  x.  201,  to 
»f«  been  built  by  the  Sar^inates,  an  Umbrian  people. 
«fi«v  th«;  ESruscan  time.  It  has  no  remains  of  Etruiscan 
linelare*!  iwtccpt  the  sepulchral  building  cidled  la  Torre  di 
lia  if  MUM,  obout  »  mile  outside  of  the  walls,  with  an  arched 
miiH  oiXokT^  V  lones,  bearing  an  Etruscan  i  use  rip- 

km  io  ihree  1  i  is  styled  by  Maffei  '  the  queen  of 

NcdpUiJO**'  ar.a  un  g rite,  vulgarly  called  Aroo  di  Augasto^ 
ihicli  fiowcTcr  is  believed  to  be  of  Etruscan  construction. 
Umai  DiiM^rtasrion*^  muW  Arm  Etrmco  di  Peruguh  1  &f>''v) 
*  ixh  collcclujn  of  Etruscan  antiquities  however  is  found 
Gabioiitto  An^beolo^ico.  with  about  80  inscriptions, 
if  wfaubll  consists  of  45  line^,  the  fras^ments  of  an  Etruscan 
d««nl>*  *^  hv  TiiL-^liiranii  (vol.  vi,,  p.  360),  and  so  in  0 
pain  /.es,  &c.     (Vermiglioli,  Sa^gio 

i   I  ■'   neir  Agro   Perugino,   4la„ 

the  aniiL'ut  Cor)  turn,  retains  iinchani^ed 
>f  its  Etruscan  walls,  though  re;  aired  in 
_  ,„_4Si3*.    iPianta  TopogrcU^ca  di  Cortona  in  Mi  cab's 
aiuieatisd  to  his  StoHa  dei  Popoli  Ilaliani*)  The  walls 
I  <i| eoormous  polygonal  stones,  weU  fined  together* 
cemetit.  Thei-e  are  other  remains  of  Etruscan  con- 
f  he  gubslruclure  of  the  palace  I^im- 
I  ,  eallcd  by  the  natives  Grolta  di  Pit- 

iicot  L lie  suburbs  of  the  town.  [Coktona.] 
rhave  been  discovered  in  the  counlry  around, 

bronzes  and  vases  have  been  transferred  to 

lovo  tnu»eum,  but  they  btlnng  mostly  to  the  Roman 

~  />;-,,..//,  ( J^>trfajicQ  Stnnrodelia  Tm- 

J  ,isca»  established  in  1726, 

t.  •,  has  pubhihed  10  vols. 

[oaiotrc    4.  FosuIdo.  now  Fies^de,  one  of  the  oldest 

cities^  though  perhaps  not  one  of  the  twelve  mo- 

\%mu  ocittt.     lt«  inaMtve  w*dls  arc  its  only  Etrustan 

f«  on«r  existing ;  the  theatre  and  other  remains  are 

time,  probably  of  the  date  of  Sullu^s  coloity. 
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(See  plan  and  views  of  Fiesole,  plates  5. 1 1,  and  Xl  of  Micaii*.-; 
work,  and  also  Bandini,  Leitcre  Fiesolaiw  and  Itinerario  di 
una  Giurnata  cf  htruzifjne  a  Fiesole,  1814.)  5.  Clusium, 
Caraars  in  antient  Etruscan,  now  called  Chiusi,  the  counlry 
of  Porrseuna,  built  on  a  hill  above  the  valley  of  the  Chiana, 
was  one  of  tbe  most  distinguished  Etruscan  cities.  Of  its 
old  walls  there  remains  nothing  but  a  trugraent  built  of 
large  polygonal  stones  behind  t"he  choir  of  the  cathedral. 
The  present  town  is  entirely  modern.  There  are  \er>'  rich 
collcciiunsof  antiquities,  urns,  vases  of  old  Etruscan  manu- 
faelure.  sini^le  coloured,  and  later  ones,  or  Cam  pa  no  Etrus* 
can  as  they  have  been  styled,  with  figures  of  one  or  two 
colours  dilferent  fi-om  the  ground,  gold  ornaments,  engraved 
stonts,  &L.,  in  the  houses  Paolozzi»  Sozzi,  and  Casuccini. 
The  la^^r  mfiitiiiiiud  is  the  richest,  and  a  desciiption  of  it 
by  Valerian i,  with  above  20t}  plates,  has  been  pnblisljed 
under  the  title  of  Mmco  Etnisco  Chiuaino,  2  vols.  4Uu, 
IS 33.  6.  Volaterraj,  Volterra,  on  a  hill  about  twenty  miles 
norlh-west  of  Siena,  was  about  four  miles  in  circunifo' 
rence  :  nuiny  parts  of  its  walls  as  well  as  one  of  the  gates* 
cailed  Porta  dell*  Arco,  are  of  old  Etruscan  construct  ion, 
being  built  of  large  red  angular  stones  generally  six  feet 
in  len^'th,  though  L^otne  are  much  larger,  set  in  liorizouird 
layers  without  cement,  In  some  places  two  of  ihein 
alone,  set  side  by  side,  form  the  thickness  of  the  wall. 
Maffei  considered  the  walls  of  Volterra  as  the  best  calcu- 
lated to  give  a  true  impression  of  former  Etruscan  great- 
ni'ss.  In  the  therniEB  which  were  dibcovered  by  Guarnucei 
was  found  a  mosaic,  which  is  now  in  the  city  museum,  to- 
gether with  numerouii  sepulchral  monumenti,  statues,  buB^i 
rilievi,  both  in  alabaster  und  sandstone,  vases,  patera^  &fs 
On  these  monuments  of  the  antient  Etruscans  we  may,  in 
some  nicasure,  read  the  history  of  their  civilization  and 
social  economy^  as  we  read  those  of  Egypt  on  the  monu- 
ments of  that  country,  in  default  of  written  records.  Gaar'- 
nacci  published  a  Maseimi  Aniiquorum  Mofiwwniortim 
Etrmctjrum  e  FokUen'anis  Hyp^t^eis  Era  tor  urn,  mm  GO-- 
scrvationibus^  A.  E  Gori,  fob,  1744;  see  also  Giorgi,  />/>- 
seriazione  Acatdcmica  mirra  un  M^mumento  Eirmco  ri 
irovaio  negli  Antichi  Suburbani  di  Volterrii,  latino  1746, 
4to.,  Firenzo,  1752.  But  one  of  the  most  extensive  and 
satisfactory  works  on  EtrU'H'an  antiquities  is  the  recent  one 
of  Inghirami  already  mentioned,  Monummiii  Etrmchi  o  di 
Etru^cQ  Nome,  5  vols.  4to.  of  text,  with  6  vols-  of  plates,  and 
1  vol.  iude.K,  I np^hirami^s  Collections  represent  chietly  uhjccia 
fouiid  in  the  territory  of  Volterra,  in  the  numerous  hypogei 
discovered  there;  and  they  are  intended  to  illustrate  the 
state  of  the  three  fine  arts  among  the  Etruscans,  for  whirh 
purpose  they  are  arranged  in  six  classes.  I.  Funeral  urns 
and  cinerary  vases  in  alabaster  or  sandstone,  with  seulp^ 
tures»  II,  Patera?,  which  Inghirami  calls  *specchi  misiiL-i,* 
or  mystical  mirrors,  with  specimens  of  Etruscan  linear  draw- 
ing.  III,  Bronzes  of  cast  or  chiselled  workmanship.  IV. 
Specimens  of  Etruscan  architecture,  taken  from  their  hy- 
pogci  or  sepulchral  monuments,  some  at'  which  are  from 
Tarquinii,  and  other  parts  of  antient  Etnu-ia.  V.  Va^es, 
some  aueh  an  those  of  Arezzo,  all  of  one  colour,  either  red 
or  bluish  black,  with  embossed  figures,  others  with  tigurcs 
of  tUtferent  colour  from  the  ground.  VI,  A  « olleclion  of 
monuments,  most  of  them  not  Etruscan,  but  which  ^^crve  lo 
compare  with,  and  form  a  contrast  tf»,  those  of  Etruscan  :tri. 
Inghirami  has  not  included  hi  his  collection  the  inscriptionjt, 
cameos,  gems,  coins,  lampst  &c.,  which  may  be  fotind  in 
other  works,  and  especially  in  Lanzi,  Sasgio  di  Ltrtgua 
Etrmea,  3  vols.,  8vo.,  Rome,  1 789,  a  work  much  more  \idu- 
ahlc  for  the  quantity  and  variety  of  monuments  which  it 
illustrates,  than  for  its  hypothetical  ami  now  generally  re- 
jectcnl  system  of  Etruscan  grammar  and  etymology. 

Amunr^  the  other  Etruscan  towns  which  nrv  now  destroyed, 

and  of  which  nothing  but  ruins  remain,!        * '    ned^ — 

L  Cosa  or  Cossa,  calkd  An^edonin  in  ,  on  a 

hill  cast  oftlio  lake  of  Orbttello,  the  svu..  ,m  .»*..  i*  ...w  in  to- 
lerably good  preservation,  with  several  towers,  and  t\^o  gaTcb. 
See  Pitinta  7**^*  ^  '//  w  di  Coxm  '•  >'/'  V  rn„h>nd  in  Mitali's 
Piatt 9.     2.  I-  "I,  near  V  :o,  on  the  coast 

north  of  Piun  u<  only  rein  iirt  of  the  walls, 

which  are  standing,  Micali  has  given  a  pi 'in  of  Pupulonia. 
3,  Rusella?,  the  ruins  of  which  are  on  a  liill  above  the  pkiin 
of  Groi^eto,  about  three  miles  from  Iktigunno,  and  n^jar  the 
left  bank  of  theOinbrune;  the  circuit  of  lU  walls,  which 
consist  of  large  reclangulnr  block'',  i-<  about  two  miU  ?*,  Mi* 
call  has  given  a  plan  r^f  this  alst*.  1  ISnlurniii,  culkd  tdso 
Auriniti,  ou  the  letl  bank  of  the  river  Alhcgi\a,\Wi^MtvW^^v 


of  tbe  mouiiiain  of  Santa  Fiora,  and  on  ibe  borders  of  the 
Papal  Slates,  slmws  some  fragmuaU  of  its  walU  built  of  poly- 
gonal blones.  5.  Taiquinii,  ihe  site  of  wbich  ia  on  Ibc  luft 
bank  of  tbe  Mart  a,  near  Corncto,  exhibits  no  remains 
above  ground,  but  Ihc  great  number  of  hvpogci,  form- 
ing a  vast  net-ropolis  in  tbe  neigbbourhood^  cive  an  idea  of 
its  ibrmer  impgrtuncc.  Tbey  are  excavated  in  the  rock, 
which  i:^  of  volcimic  formation ;  some  of  Vhe  chambers  are 
wjuare,  (llVv  feet  on  each  side,  and  about  six  feet  high ;  the 
ceding  is  carved  into  square  comparlments,  and  is  supported 
by  stjuare  pillars  of  the  rock  itself;  the  sides  are  adurnod 
with  stuccoes  and  paintings,  some  of  them  allegorical  of  the 
state  of  the  soul  afler  dt'alh,  others  representing  funeral 
processions^,  games,  banquets*  &c.  A  number  of  urns, 
vases,  mosaics,  arm**,  and  some  skeletons,  have  been  found 
within  these  sepukhres,  which  may  be  said  almost  to  rivnl, 
fur  tlie  inlercsl  they  excite,  those  discovered  in  Egypt  by 
Bekoni.  The  first  Tarquinian  hypogei  were  dt8covcre<l 
about  1780,  by  Caixlinal  Gnrampi,  and  representations  of 
ihem  are  given  in  D'AgJncourt'i»  work,  vol.  iv.,  plates  I  (J  and 
iL  But  the  greatest  discoveries  have  been  made  of  late 
years,  engravings  of  which  are  given  in  Inghiranii's  and 
Mieali*s  works. 

Farther  inland,  about  ten  mdes  north  of  Tarquinii,  near 
the  village  of  Canino,  Luricn  Bonaparte  has  discovered  a 
vast  quantity  of  similar  remains  of  Etruscan  art,  of  whicli  he 
has  formed  a  valuable  museum  at  Canino,  and  of  which  lie 
has  published  a  description,  ( Museum  Etrmque  di^  Luciert 
Bonaparte^  Prince  de  Cam  no,  in  paits,  1 8  29,)  These  dis- 
coveries have  revived  the  ([uestion  between  the  partizansi 
of  on  original  Etruscan  civdiifialion,  and  those  who  derive  it 
fmui  the  Greuks.  Probably  the  ciuestion  might  be  solved 
by  admitting  various  epochs  of  Etruscan  art,  one  anterior 
and  the  other  posterior  to  the  intercourse  whicli  existed  bt- 
twecu  the  Etruscans  and  the  Greeks  about  the  !^cci>nd  or 
third  century  of  Rome.  Even  in  the  monuments  of  Tnr- 
quiniiand  Canino  two  styles  are  discernible.  Other  pnj- 
prietors  in  the  same  disirlct  have  ninde  furth**r  discoveries. 
On  the  ri|:;bt  bank  of  the  river  Fiora,in  the  district  of  Mont- 
alto,  extensive  remains  seem  to  mark  the  site  of  the 
Etruscan  Vulcia,  which  was  conquered  by  the  Romans  at 
the  same  time  as  Vulsinii,  about  the  year  473  of  Rome. 
Here  also  a  vast  necropolis  has  been  found,  with  a  quantity 
of  vases,  paintings,  and  other  antiquities.  At  a  place  called 
la  Cucumella,  a  group  of  buddings  of  large  rectangular 
stones,  consisting  of  cells  and  two  towers,  one  square  and 
the  other  circular,  above  thirty  feel  high,  have  been  found 
buried  in  an  artificial  mound  or  barrow.  At  the  top  of  the 
towers  were  winged  sphinxes  in  stone,  and  below  some  lions 
and  grilfins.  Micali.  plate  62,  gives  the  plan  and  views  of 
these  monuments,  which  are  one  of  the  most  curious 
Etruscan  discoveries  hitherto  made.  In  1832  only  one- 
tliird  part  of  the  mound  had  been  dug  up,  so  that  Airtber 
structures  may  still  be  found. 

The  site  of  Cter©  or  Agylla  lay  near  the  vUlage  of  Cer- 
vetere  or  Cervetri,  between  Rome  and  Civitavecchia,  Its 
port,  Pvri^os.  was  near  where  the  coast-tower  of  Santa  Se- 
vera  is  now.  No  remains  of  eitlicr  have  been  discovered. 
The  antient  Vulsinii  has  been  likewise  completely  destroyed 
[Bolsena],  The  site  of  Veil  has  been  long  a  subject  of 
dispute,  but  it  seems  now  ascertained  to  be  on  a  steep  hill, 
at  tbo  foot  of  which  two  streams  unite,  and  form  the  Cre- 
mera  which  fulls  into  the  Tiber.  This  hill  is  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  east  of  the  hamlet  of  La  Storta,  the  last  stage  on 
the  nnrthem  road  to  Rome.  The  farm  called  Isola  Faniese 
occupies  part  of  the  site  of  antient  Veii.  The  remains 
which  have  been  discovered  on  the  spot  since  1810  belong 
to  the  Roman  colony  sent  there  by  Livia.  The  walls  of 
Falcrii,  which  still  exist  in  a  desert  spot  near  Civil  a  Castol- 
lana,  are  not  always  numbere<l  among  the  Etruscan  remains, 
as  tliat  town  is  said  to  have  been  built  before  the  Etruscan 
conquest.  The  araphitheatro  cut  in  the  rock  at  Sutri  is  at- 
tributed to  the  Etruscans. 

Hutory  and  Social  State.— V^tto  mentions  tbe  Etruscan 
annals  existing  in  his  time  as  having  been  written  in  the 
eighth  age  of  Etruria,  which  is  supposed  to  correspond  to 
the  fourth  reuUivy  of  Rome.  Two  Latin  writers.  Valerius 
FIaccus  and  Ciecina,  the  latter  a  native  of  Volaterrn?,  vTote 
histories  of  Etruria,  and  the  emperor  Claudius  wrote  in 
Greek  his  Tyrrheoieon  or  History  of  Etruria,  in  twenty 
books:  but  all  these  are  lost,  as  well  as  the  books  of  Diony- 
&ius,  in  which  he  treated  more  particularly  of  the  Etruscans. 
Tlie  little  we  know  therefore  of  the  national  histor\'  of 


Etruria  previous  to  their  wars  with  Rome,  is  gathered  from 
fragments  and  incidental  notices  in  Greek  and  Roman 
writers.  The  Etrusctin  power  appears  to  have  been  at  its 
height  in  the  third  century  of  R^ime,  about  the  beginning 
of  tne  fillh  century  belo re  Christ,  Their  dominion  extended 
over  tlio  country  of  the  Umbrians  to  the  Adriatic  on  one 
side,  and  to  the  Gulf  of  Luni  on  the  other.  After  Por- 
senna  had  dictated  a  humiliating  peace  to  Rome,  the 
Tuscans  overran  Latium»  and  conquered  Campania,  By 
sea  they  rivalled  the  CarthaginianSj  with  whom  they  at  first 
allied  themseVves  against  the  Phoceeans,  who  had  settled  at 
Alei  ia  in  C4jrsica,but  afterwards  the  allies  quarrelled  together 
for  the  possession  of  the  same  island.  They  fought  against 
the  Cumans  and  Syrucusans  united  about  the  year  279  of 
Rome,  and  were  defeated.  Half  a  centur)'  later  they  lost 
Campania  to  the  Samnites,  after  which  the  Romans  began 
to  encroaf'h  on  that  part  of  Etruria  which  lay  between 
Mount  Ciminvis  and  the  Tiber.  Veil  was  the  first  Etruscan 
city  that  fell  by  the  Roman  arms;  Falcrii  and  Fescennia 
next :  Sulrium  subrnitled  ;  Cmre  and  Tarquinii  became  tlie 
allies  of  Rome;  and  the  Ciniinus  lidge  with  its  haunted 
forests  formed  the  boundary  between  Rome  and  Etruria. 
The  Roman  arms  b:dted  nearly  a  century  longer  before 
1 1  ley  passed  tlia  I  boundary.  The  total  defeat  of  the  confe- 
derated Etrusctm  forces  at  the  lake  Vadimonis,  in  the  year 
444  of  Rome,  opened  to  the  Rtimans  the  access  into  the 
Etruria  Transcimina.  Vulsinii  and  Vulcia  fell  before  tbo 
slow  but  sure  progress  of  their  arms;  the  other  cities,  such 
as  Arretium,  Perusia,  Volatenraj,  Populonium,  dis^guiaed 
their  submission  under  the  name  of  allies,  but  Etruscan  in 
dependence  tvas  gone.  This  appears  to  have  been  a  period 
of  general  corruption  of  manners,  when  all  national  spirit 
and  independence  became  extinct,  but  wealth,  luxurj',  and 
^  internal  peace  remained,  and  sensual  pleasures  were  the 
chief  occupation  of  the  people;  and  this  was  also  the  time 
when  the  earhcr  Roman  writers  who  speak  of  the  Elru^^aIlS, 
such  as  Plautus,  Cato,  and  Vairo^  became  acquatnteii  with 
that  people.  The  wars  and  proscriptions  of  Sulla  ga\t 
a  final  blow  to  the  existence  of  the  Etruscans  as  a  nalioa; 
their  towns  were  destroyed,  and  their  lands  were  given 
to  military  colonists.  The  proscriptions  of  Oct  avian  us 
after  the  hatlle  of  Penisia,  completed  the  desolatiou  of 
Etruriit^  The  languas^e  itself  gradually  became  obliterated 
among  tlic  people,  and  was  only  known  to  the  prie.>ts,  with 
whom  it  became  finally  extinct,  probably  by  the  spreaduig 
of  Cbrislianity  in  the  fourth  century  of  our  £cra.  It  is  now 
acknowledged  by  Micah,  Orioli,  Inghirami,  as  well  as  by 
Niebuhri  that  the  Etruscan  language  is  lost,  and  that  its 
pretended  atHnity  to  Greek,  as  maintained  by  Laiizi  and 
others,  has  no  foundation. 

With  regard  to  the  political  and  iiocial  institutions  of  the 
Etruscans,  we  cannot  do  better  than  refer  to  Micsi1i*s  work 
(vol  ii.,  chapters  21  to  24),  in  which  he  gives  a  fair  and 
tolerably  well  authenticated  sketch  of  tbeir  government, 
their  religion  and  morality,  and  their  domestic  manners. 
We  ought  to  bear  in  mind  thai  all  the  accounts  we  have  wf 
the  Etruscans  were  written  after  tbeir  subjugation  to  Roniet 
and  that  a  nation  which  had  a  peliiical  existence  of  eight 
or  ten  centuries  must  have  undergone  considerable  changes 
in  its  manners  and  in.** til ut ions.  Each  of  the  twelve  prin- 
cipal  eitiesof  Etruria  ruled  over  the  ]H)pulalionof  its  rofcpec- 
tive  district,  which  was  perhaps  originally  a  conquered  fuc^. 
In  the  city  itself  were  two  orders,  the  he'reditary  fumUie*  of 
patricians  or  senators,  and  tbe  commonalty.  Pohlical  and 
religious  power  were  in  the  bands  of  the  former,  who  electctl 
from  their  own  body  the  annual  magisti  ate  called  Lucumo 
Wu  know  that  the  lucumo  at  times  contrived,  especially  in 
limes  of  war,  to  protract  his  term  of  office,  and  somciunes 
to  retain  it  for  life ;  but  all  attempts  to  make  it  hereditary 
appear  to  have  failed.  Tlie  patrician  and  hierarchal  order 
appears  to  have  maintained  to  the  last  its  sisvuy  among  the 
Etruscans,  the  arts  of  divination,  of  which  it  was  in  exclu< 
sive  possession,  being  a  powerful  instrument  in  its  hgLnds, 
among  a  people  so  much  fashioned  to  religious  observances 
and  rites,  for  repressing  all  attempts  of  the  commonalty. 
Accordingly  we  hear  of  no  struggles  of  the  kind  in  Etruria, 
as  at  Rome;  but  we  hear  of  revolts  of  slaves  against  their 
masters,  as  in  the  case  of  Vulsinii,  for  the  Etruscans 
had  numerous  slaves.  Their  sway  over  the  people  whom 
they  conquered,  sucli  as  the  Umbri.  appears  to  have  b*jen 
mild:  they  did  not  destroy  their  towns,  but  surrounded 
them  with  walK  or  budt  new  ones;  they  tau;:ht  them 
agriculture  and  other  arts,  they  instrucled  them  in  religion. 
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and  they  mre  acknowledged  to  nave  been  toe  civilizers  of  a 
.aeat  part  of  Itidv.  Rome  derived  its  earlier  civilization 
Rom  Btruria.  The  art  of  fortifying  towns  with  walls  and 
iQfwen  is  attributed  to  them.  They  wrought  the  iron  which 
they  drew  from  the  island  of  Elba,  they  cast  bronze,  and 
tliey  made  silver  vases  and  gold  ornaments :  they  engraved 
on  stoae,  and  sculptures  of  primitive  art  are  found  on  their 
ddest  monuments.  They  arc  supposed  by  many  to  have 
been  the  inyentors  of  the  arch  at  a  very  remote  period ; 
T^iscaa  masons  employed  it  in  constructing  the  Cloaca 
Maxima  of  Rome.  They  understood  hydraulics,  especially 
the  art  of  filling  up  marshes  by  diverting  into  them  the 
eoarse  of  muddy  streams,  which  is  still  practised  with  great 
siiecen  in  Tuscany  under  the  name  of  '  colroate.*  Tlie  in- 
vention of  the  termini,  or  stones  fixing  the  limits  of  property, 
is  attributed  to  them.  The  rights  of  propert}-,  those  of 
paternal  author itv,  of  testamentary  will,  of  connubia  or 
fliarriaffes,  were  all  fixed  b}[  law  and  consecrated  bv  religious 
rites.  Their  laws  concerning  debtors  appear  to  have  been 
Bore  humane  than  those  of  Rome,  if  we  are  to  trust  to  a 
pange  oi  HeracUdes  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  Tyr- 
riie&tans. 

The  Etruscans  were  fond  of  good  living  and  of  sump- 
tuous banquets,  and  they  are  called  gluttons,  fat,  and 
corpulent,  by  the  Roman  satirists.  Virgil  (xi.  735)  accuses 
them  of  being  given  to  all  kinds  of  sensual  pleasures, 
their  women  seem  to  have  had  no  great  reputation  for 
dastity  (Plautus,  CisteU,  2. 3.  20,  and  Horace,  iii.  Ode  x. 
11);  yet  ve  find  the  female  sex  in  higher  honour  among 
thera  than  among  most  nations  of  antiquity.  Tlie  women 
melined  at  table  on  the  same  triclinia  with  the  men,  as  ap- 
pears by  their  monuments.  Their  funerals  were  pompous, 
and  aceompanied  by  athletic  games,  but  the  combats  of 
Radiators  appear  to  have  been  of  a  late  introduction,  and 
Its  believed  that  they  originated  in  Campania,  and  from 
&eDce  spread  over  the  rest  of  Italy  about  the  fifth  century 
if  Rome.  From  some  sculptures  ibund  on  their  monu- 
ments it  would  appear  as  if  human  sacrifices  were  at  one 
time  in  practice  among  them  unless  these  representations 
he  symbolical,  as  some  supposo  The  mythology  of  the  E  trus- 
cuis  was  portly  of  native,  partly  of  oriental  invention.  They 
bdiered  m  two  principles,  a  good  and  an  evil  one,  each 
b:?ing  iU  respective  agoiits  or  genii,  and  their  paintings 
and  sculptures  are  often  r^resentative  of  the  perpetual 
straggle  between  the  two.  Twelve  gods,  six  male  and  six 
feaaie,  at  the  head  of  which  was  Jupiter,  formecl  the  upper 
kienrchy ;  other  inferior  divinities  presided  over  the  various 
elements  and  phenomena  of  this  earth,  as  well  as  over  the 
oecnpations  and  domestic  comforts  of  man.  Cicero  speaks 
Tery  fiivourably  of  Etruscan  theosophy,  saying  that  they 
Rftmred  every  thinij  to  God,  and  that  all  their  religious  in- 
ttitntions  were  studiously  calculated  for  the  prosperity  and 
nrority  of  the  state.  For  further  particulars  on  these 
nbjects,  see  Micali,  ch.  22  and  23,  Bossi,  Storia  d' Italia, 
lib.  L.  chap.  6,  and  Miiller,  die  Etrusker ;  Dempster.  De 
Ehuria  EegaU,  with  the  continuation  by  Passeii,  is  also  a 
voik  of  much  information,  apart  firom  the  system  and 
liTonrite  hypothesis  of  the  writers.  These,  with  the  other 
works  already  mentioned,  form  the  best  Etruscan  library 
tbat  can  be  collected. 

ETRUSCAN  ARCHITECTURE.  We  have  no  re- 
■alos  of  Etruscan  temples  or  other  buildings,  but  we  can 
km  some  idea  of  their  style  from  their  hypogei  or  sepul- 
cknl  monuments,  and  also  from  some  of  their  cinerary 
urns  which  represent  a  tem>^)Ie.  (Micali,  plate  72.)  But  the 
BODuments  which  serve  perhaps  to  throw  roost  light  on 
this  subject  are  those  discovered  at  Castel  d'Asso,  the  Axia 
df  Cicero  iPro  Ceedna,  7),  five  miles  south-west  of  Viterbo, 
where  the  rock  forming  one  side  of  the  valley  facing  the 
ikl  eutle  is  sculptured  all  along  for  more  than  a  mile  in 
the  shape  of  so  many  fronts  or  fa9ades  of  sepulchral  monu- 
aent%  the  vHults  Uiemselves  being  excavated  underneath. 
fionlar  sculptures  on  the  rock  are  found  at  Norchia,  about 
S  miles  south-west  of  Viterbo.  (See  Inghirami^s  plates,) 
rhese  moficments.  which  represent  a  primitive  style  of 
Etruscan  building,  strike  by  their  resemblance  to  the 
iayptian  style  in  its  ruder  and  simpler  form.  Plate  62  of 
Geali  represents  a  monument  between  Monte  Romano  and 
>smeto,  wrifh  proiectine  architrave  and  lateral  pillars. 
KTitnivius*  although  he  uved  in  an  age  when  Etruscan  art 
kad  undergone  considerable  alteration,  characterizes  their 
Mdingft  as  '  baricephalae,  humiles,  lata),'  low,  wide,  with 
r  top  ornaments.  And  this  seems  to  be  in  keeping 
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with  the  character  of  the  people,  srave,  and  more  fond  of 
internal  comfort  than  of  external  show.  What  is  now 
called  the  Tuscan  or  Tuscanic  order  appears  to  have  been 
a  sort  of  rude  Doric,  which  they  probably  adopted  from  tho 
Greeks.  [Civil  Architbcturb.]  Vitruvius  (iv.  7)  gives  a 
description  of  their  temples  with  three  cells,  but  they  ap- 
pear to  have  been  neitner  large  nor  splendid:  the  orna- 
ments, bronzes,  and  plastic  figures  appear  to  have  been 
more  elaborate  than  the  structures  themselves.  In  the 
time  of  Vitruvius  the  houses  of  the  wealthy  Etruscans  had 
external  porticoes  or  vestibula,  in  which  the  crowd  of  ser- 
vants and  clients  remained  in  waiting.  The  Atrium  is  also 
supposed  b^r  some  to  be  of  Etruscan  invention.  [Atrium.] 
If  not  the  inventors  of  the  arch,  the  Etruscans  were  cer- 
tainly acquainted  with  it  at  a  very  early  period:  it  is  found 
in  their  sepulchral  monumdnts,  in  their  gates,  and  they 
used  it  in  constructing 'the  Roman  cloacae.  Another  cloaca 
of  similar  construction  has  been  discovered  near  Tarquinii. 
Their  skill  in  fortifying  towns  with  walls  and  towers  and 
ditches,  and  leaving  an  open  space  around  called  Poma^- 
•rium,  is  attested  by  the  Roman  WTiters,  and  by  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  remains  of  their  walls.  The  use  of  large  poly- 
gonal stones  in  the  construction  of  walls  was  common  to 
other  Italian  people  as  veil  as  the  Etruscans  and  primitive 
Greeks ;  and  the  name  of  Pelasgic,  which  has  been  given  to 
these  walls,  appears  to  bo  incorrect,  as  it  does  not  dTstinguish 
any  particular  class  of  these  walls  or  the  walls  of  any  par- 
ticular locality  from  other  walls  of  the  same  kind.  If  by 
this  term  Pelasgic  it  is  meant  to  assert  that  all  such  walls 
are  really  of  Pelasgic  origin,  this  is  more  than  can  be  proved 
or  presumed.  In  most  instances,  however,  the  Etruscans 
appear  to  have  used  rectangular  stones,  rangecl  in  hori- 
zontal layers,  and  uniformly  without  any  cement.  For 
more  complete  information  of  what  is  known  of  Etruscan 
architecture,  we  must  refer  to  Micali,  ch.  xxv.,  Inghirami's 
text  and  plates.  Series  IV.,  and  Orioli,  Dei  Sepolcrali  Edijfzi 
deir  Etruria  Media,  also  quote!  by  Inghiiami. 
ETRUSCANS.  [Etburia.] 
ETSCH.  [Adige.1 
ETYMOLOGY.    [Lanouage.] 

ETYMOLO'GICUM  MAGNUM  {rh  fdya  lrvfio\oyiic6v\ 
an  important  vocabulary  of  the  Greek  language,  of  which 
the  author  is  unknown.  Some  suppose  it  was  written 
by  a  grammarian  of  the  name  of  Magnus.  Tlie  idea  that 
it  was  compiled  by  Marcus  Musurus,  the  first  editor, 
or  the  Calliergi,  is  disproved  by  the  fact  that  this  dic- 
tionary is  referred  to  by  Eustathius.  Sylburs  considers 
it  as  old  as  the  tenth  century:  much  older  it  certainly 
was  not ;  for  Theognotus,  a  writer  of  the  ninth  century,  is 
quoted  in  it.  The  derivations  in  this  work,  like  most  of 
those  attempted  by  the  Greeks  themselves,  are  based  upon 
no  principle,  and  though  in  some  instances  accidentally 
right,  they  arc  generally  full  of  the  wildest  absurdities,  as 
one  might  expect  from  the  author  being  confined  to  raei*e 
guess-work.  It  is  valuable  however  for  containing?  a  great 
many  traditions  with  regard  to  the  meanings  of  old  or  un- 
common words,  and  it  often  enables  the  scholar  to  correct 
the  errors  of  the  corrupt  but  inestimable  lexicon  of  Hesy- 
chius.  The  edition  of  Sylburg  (1594)  is  very  useful,  and 
has  an  admirable  index :  the  edition  of  the  Etymologicum 
Mai^num,  by  Schiifer,  Lips..  1816,  is  a  reprint  of  Sylburg's 
edition.  The  edition  by  Stiu-z,  Lips.,  1818,  41o.,  intilled 
Etymologicum  Grtccse  Lingua;  Gudianum,  &c.,  is  founded 
on  the  Codex  Gudianus,  which  is  more  complete  than  that 
on  which  the  edition  of  Musurus  and  the  others  already 
enumerated  are  based. 

EU,  a  town  in  France,  in  the  department  of  Seine  Infe- 
rieure,  on  the  south-west  bank  of  the  little  river  Breslc, 
near  its  mouth.  Eu  is  91  miles  in  a  direct  line  N.N.W.  of 
Paris. 

In  the  middle  ages  Eu  became  a  strong  and  nourishing 
place  :  but  on  the  threat  of  a  descent  by  the  English  it  was 
burnt,  in  1475,  by  order  of  Louis  XL,  and  has  never  re- 
covered the  blow :  Dieppe  and  other  neighbouring  places 
Erofited  by  its  downfal.  Only  the  churches  and  a  few 
ouses  that  were  overlooked  escaped  the  general  destruc- 
tion. The  massive  ruins  of  the  walls  and  towers  yet  remain. 
Eu  has  several  churches :  the  finest,  that  of  Notre  Dame, 
is  large  and  of  beautiful  Gothic  architecture.  A  crypt  con- 
tains the  monuments  of  the  counts  of  Eu :  these  monuments 
were  much  damaged  in  the  Revolution.  A  small  church 
adjoining  the  High  School,  formerly  the  Jesuits'  College, 
contains  the  monument  of  the  duke  of  G\i\&«>mNit^^t«^\i\. 


Bloisia  1^88.  There  are  two  chateaux.  Of  one  of  tliesp, 
built  by  a  daughter  of  the?  duke  of  Pen t hie v re,  a<\erwards 
duchess  of  OrlitiUis  only  half  remains,  the  rest  having  been 
destroyed  in  the  Revolulion.  The  situation  of  the  ehiiteau 
is  charming:  the  park  has  an  avenue  of  flue  beetb  trees. 
There  is  an  hospital  attended  hy  tlie  Sceurs  de  la  Chante. 
The  market'pla<!e  is  good.  La  Cbaue^i^o  d'Eu  is  a  suburb 
of  En,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Bresle>  Tr^port,  at  the 
luouth  of  the  river,  \i  the  port  of  Eu:  it  has  a  church 
sin^larly  situated  on  the  extreme  verge  of  a  lofiy  and 
almost  perpendicular  cliff,  and  a  projecting  doorway  of 
beautiful  Gothic  architectm-e. 

The  population  of  Eu  in  1 832  wag  3356,  that  of  Tr^- 
port  2061,  together  5417  :  the  population  of  the  respective 
communes  was  3543  and  2267,  together  58 10.  The  popu- 
lation of  La  Chauss^e  d'Eu  is  not  given  in  oUr  authorities. 
The  manufacturer  of  Eu  are  linseed  uil,  soap,  locks  and 
other  ironmongery,  leather,  cotton  yam,  gla*is,  *4ail-clolh, 
linen  and  lace.  Eu  server  as  a  mart  hv  the  corn  of  the 
department  of  Sommc,  which  h  importetl  into  that  of  Seine 
Inferieure,  There  is  a  school  of  mutual  inslruchon,  which 
"was  established  by  the  King  of  the  French  when  duke  of 
Orl^ns.  There  is  a  tnhunal  de  commerce  or  court  for  the 
decision  of  mercantile  disputes, 

EUBCEA  (Evfioia),  now  called  Negropont,  is  an  island 
of  ihe  Medilerronean,  lying  along  the  coasts  of  Attica  and 
Boeolia,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Euripus,  a  very 
narrow  channel,  orer  which  a  bridge  has  been  thrown,  con- 
necting the  island  with  the  main4and.  It  is  90  miles  in 
lena-lh  in  a  north-west  direction,  and  30  miles  in  extreme 
breadth ;  but  in  one  part,  between  Aliveri  Bay  and  Port 
Petries^  it  is  scarcely  4  miles  across  trom  shore  to  shore. 
The  only  towns  are  Egripos  and  Karystos  ;  the  former  situ- 
ated where  the  island  approaches  nearest  to  the  main,  and 
the  latter  at  ihe  southern  extremity  of  the  island,  at  the 
bottom  of  a  bay  bearing  the  same  name. 

The  island  generally  is  elevated,  and  contains  among  its 
mountains  some  of  the  highest  in  this  part  of  Europe. 
Mount  Delphi  rises  on  the  eastern  shore  to  the  height  of 
7266  feet  above  the  sea,  and  its  summit  is  scarcely  ever  free 
from  snow;  Ellas  of  Karystos,  at  the  southern  extremity, 
is  4748  feet  high ;  Mount  KhandhUi,  42(10  feet,  and  Tele- 
thrius,  3100  feet,  are  both  on  the  western  shore  north  of 
Egripoa,  The  general  formation  of  these  mountains  is 
grey  limestone,  with  much  clay  slate. 

It  appears  from  the  map  constructed  from  Captain  Cope- 
land's  recent  survey,  that  the  small  peninsula  to  the  north- 
west, which  terminates  in  Cape  Lithada,  is  mountainous,  and 
contains  one  elevation,  Mount  Lithada,  which  rises  to  the 
height  of  2837  feet  above  the  sea.  A  little  south  of  the 
point  where  this  peninsula  joins  the  mass  of  the  island, 
and  on  the  west  coast  opposite  to  BcEotia,  is  Mount  Tele- 
thrius,  with  some  hot  springs  near  its  base.  From  Te- 
leihrius  the  mountains  spread  out  north-east  to  Cape 
Amoni,  the  most  north-eastern  point  of  the  island,  and 
ca^ward  to  the  coast,  filling  the  northern  part  of  the  island, 
and  containing  several  elevations  above  2000  feet.  Alone 
the  northern  coast  of  the  island*  opposite  to  Tliessaly,  and 
Htrett'hing  at  the  base  of  this  mountain  group,  is  the  fertile 
and  extensive  plain  of  Oreos,  the  antient  Hcstiaeotis.  South 
of  Telethrius  there  is  high  land,  with  some  inteiTUptions, 
tlong  the  west  coast  as  far  as  Cape  Politika :  within  these 
limits  is  Mount  Khandliili,  near  the  coast,  and  another 
mountain  2694  feet  high.  Between  Cape  Politika  and  Egri* 
pos,  and  extending  several  miles  inland,  is  the  ferlile  plain  of 
Egripos,  bounded  on  the  north  and  north-east  by  the  high 
mountains  which  extend  to  the  eastern  coast.  Tlie  centre 
of  thi*  mountain  mass  is  Delphi,  ah^ady  mentioned,  and  it 
aontains  several  other  elevations  which  are  between  4000 
and  5000  feel.  Between  the  mountains  which  we  have 
described  as  occupjing  the  north  part  of  the  island  and  the 
mass  of  which  Delphi  is  the  centne  is  the  small  plain  of 
Mandhoudi  on  the  east  coast  of  the  island.  South  uf  the 
narrow  channel  on  which  Egripos  is  situated  there  is  a  tract 
of  low  land  along  the  Bay  of  Vathia,  backed  by  the  range 
of  Mount  Vathia  (3821  feel),  which  appears  to  be  separated 
by  a  depression  fVom  the  group  of  Delphi,  and  forms  part 
of  the  south-east  boundary  of  ihe  plain  of  Egripos.  Far- 
ther  south  and  near  the  west  coe^t  there  is  also  the  plain 
of  Aliveri.  The  rest  of  the  i&land  south  of  Aliveri,  along 
the  west  coast,  and  the  whole  of  the  eastern  coast  from  the 
plain  of  Mandhoudi,  appears  to  be  mountainous.  The 
southern  extremi^  of  tiie  island  is  filled  by  the  mass  of 


Mount  Klias  (4748  feet),  which  presents  to  the  Archipelago 
an  iron-bound  and  dangerous  coast. 

To  the  southward  the  plains  are  generally  cultivated 
with  corn  and  olives,  but  those  (o  the  northward,  called  the 
Plains  of  Oreos,  are  more  particulaily  dcvo!*>d  to  the  vme, 
from  which  a  light  red  wine  is  made,  which  is  the  common 
beverage  of  the  Greeks,  and  forms  a  staple  article  of  ttmd$. 
The  wine  is  kept  in  pig-skins,  well  coated  with  restn»  wbick 
communicates  its  unpleasant  flavour  to  the  oontent4»  whicli 
otherw^ihc  would  not  be  unpalatable.  A  deleterious  ardent 
spirit  is  distilled  from  the  husks  of  the  grapes.  Cotton  is 
also  planted  more  to  the  northward* 

On  the  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Oreos  are  some  ruins  on  on 
eminence,  apparently  only  a  military  post ;  a  few  huta  now 
surround  its  banc,  but  about  two  mdes  in  the  interior  lit 
large  \iilage  called  Xero  Chori,  or  dr)  village. 

The  iiiiland  i!»  not  populous :  it  is  oonjeetured  to  contain 
between  60,000  and  70,000  inhnbitiiuts,  nearly  all  Greekii 
The  villagei  are  iew,  and,  as  is  the  case  every  where  in  tht 
An'hipelago,  built  nt  some  distance  fi-ora  the  beach,  irtne- 
rally  on  an  elevation  difficult  of  access.  This  pr 
has  been  taken  on  account  of  the  numerous  depi  j 

of  the  pirates,  who  were  accustomed  to  land^  sack  a  viUsfe, 
and  embark  before  morning,  so  that  unless  the  place  weft 
tolerably  large  and  populous,  there  was  no  safety  for  life  or 
property. 

The  passage  between  Thessalv  and  Euboea,  called  the 
Trikiri  Channel,  from  the  town  of  that  name  at  the  eaitem 
entrance  to  the  Gulf  of  Volo,  is  about  4  miles  in  aver«g« 
width  :  the  narrowest  part,  whicli  is  towards  the  western 
extreme,  is  not  quite  H  mile ;  the  depth  of  water  is  regular, 
steep  from  both  shure>,  and  decreasing  gradually  from 
about  50  fathoms  at  the  entrance  to  30  towards  the  wt^tcra 
end  of  the  Ncgropont,  off  which  lie  some  small  ro^ky 
islands  called  Litluula  Islands.  Passing  these  lalaiid^,  and 
turning  to  the  southward,  is  the  Gulf  of  Talando,  so  called 
from  the  town  of  that  name  on  the  Bcpotian  shore,  A  r^ 
markable  feature  in  this  part  of  the  channel  is  the  amsfinf 
depth  of  water  under  Mount  Telethrius,  where,  for  about  IS 
or  15  miles*  there  is  no  bottom  with  2:^0  fathoms  wilhiu  half 
a  mile  of  the  shore ;  but  from  this  point  Ihe  water  ^hoob 
gradually  towards  Egripos.  Towards  the  north -we.^t  CKtrt- 
mity  of  this  shore  there  isa  vt^ry  safe  and  excellent  havbotir, 
now  called  Port  Ghialtra  (formerly  Port  Kalos).  There  ar« 
two  villages  on  its  shores  Ghialtra  to  the  westwiird,  and 
Elypsos  to  the  eastward  -  near  the  latter  are  some  aniient 
remains  and  beautifully  sculptured  fragments  of  white 
marble. 

At  Cape  Therma,  the  eastern  point  of  the  bay,  Ihert  ore 
hot  springs  (already  mentioned}  of  the  same  kind  as,  but 
more  abundant  than,  those  of  Tliermopyla:*.  llie  water 
rushes  down  in  a  copious  stream  into  the  sea,  the  vapour 
from  which  is  visible  for  a  considerable  distance.  Between 
this  point  and  Egripos  there  are  only  three  villages^  Qroviet* 
Glim,  and  Politika,  all  small;  but  at  each  of  them  there 
are  Venetian  remains. 

In  the  southern  part  of  the  channel  there  are  many  U* 
lands  alon*  the  Euboean  shore,  which  offer  good  anchomg e, 
more  especially  among  the  Fetation  Islands,  vvhich  abound 
in  rabbits,  but  possess  only  one  spring  of  fresh  water.  Ff«m 
Egripos  to  Karyfitos  there  are  only  two  villagea,  Ahtipri 
and  Stura,  in  the  bays  called  respectively  from  th«ir  nxan 
Tlie  bed  of  this  part  of  the  channel  is  level,  bul  compajvd 
with  the  northern  part  it  is  shallow ;  the  general  depth  is 
from  35  to  40  fathoms. 

The  eastern  side  of  EubcBa  is  a  continuation  of  pocky 
coast,  the  hi^li  land  descending  precipitously  to  the  show 
with  few  interruptions  of  level  ground,  and  this  ^uly,  m 
nl  ready  raentionea,  towards  the  northern  part  of  the  island. 
In  the  bight  between  Capes  Doro  and  Octonia,  it  is  un  un- 
broken line  of  precipitous  shore,  in  which  it  is  scarcely  pos- 
sible to  find  a  ravine  sutficiently  wide  to  haul  a  boat  U|^ 
Fragments  of  wreck  are  found  at  the  height  of  eighty  fe»t 
perpendicular,  washed  up  by  the  hctt\7  =  -  -  *  S  a  north' 
east  wind  throws  into  this  bay.    Tlieee  v  U  alwnrs 

blow  very  strong,  are  called  by  the  G rue i^*  ...v.iem.'  prri- 
bubly  a  ci irruption  of  *  mal  tiempo.*  In  addition  to  this,  th© 
Dardanelles  current,  preserving  the  course  communicated 
to  it  by  the  direction  of  that  strait,  sets  strong  to  the  ioulh- 
west  mto  this  bay,  and  renders  it  a  most  dangerous  coast: 
no  vessel  onc^  embayed  here  can  escape  destruction.  The 
current  being  deflected  to  the  southward  sweeps  round 
Cap«  Doro^  friequentl j  at  the  rate  of  three  milti  an  hour 
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W&fb^  14  tlie  only  refuge  which  thi»  coast  oflew,  and 
Eufla  1  I  been  known  of  this  shore  that  even  this 

he-  cently  been  discovered*     The  village  of 

%U  in  the  bay  of  that  narae,  in  populous,  and  beiiii^  cele- 
\  j<if  it^  wine,  ha&  considerable  trade  in  th»t  article  by 
tVmios,  which  however  are  always  obliged  to  he 
nn  the  beach  /or  safety.    Along  the  whole  extent 
is  upwards  of  100  miles,  there  are  only 
ear  the  shore, 
uiuer  of  Turks  resident  in  Eybo&a  left  the 
ug  surrendered  for  the  purpose  of  forming  an 
K  f  the  Greek  kingdom,  of  which  U  will  not  be 

[k  I  •  le  port  ion*  T  he  mo  u  ntai  ns  are  said  to  con  t  ai  n 

jpt  i  » lit  marble  quarries  near  Karyi^tos  have  long  been 

»Ott^-  (Strabo,  p*  44ti.)  The  soil,  favoured  by  the  diversi- 
l<.f  clliu:i!i-  wliich  such  a  variety  of  elevaUon  affords,  is 
^1  the  productions  of  tropical  as  well  as 

Fa  regions,  and  of  supporting  an  infinitely 

iU  than  now  occupies  the  land.    Tliu  island 
u  1  .  leep  of  an  excellent  breed;  but  bullocks  are 

breil  principally  for  agricultural  purposes.     In 
^ini*  are  abundance  of  wild  boar  and  deer,  and 
i  overrun  with  hares  and  rabbits.     Among  tJie 
•  olive,  oakt  fir,  chestnut,  walnut,  mulberry,  and 
In  the  whole  island  there  is  not  a  i>tream 
>liamo  of  a  river  into  which  the  smallest  boat 
ir»  9Xtd  the  inhabitants  generally  supply  theni- 
t  wnler  from  wells. 
Ftumtnit  of  Mount  Elias  (the  Oche  of  Strabo)  are 
[iJiin)!  of  an  anlient  tcmpK  consistiiij^  of  rude  unor- 
blocks  of  limestone,  and  columns  of  the  same 

of  E$mpos»  the  antient  C  hale  is,  the  chief 
the   island,   is    in   38**  26'  N.  lat.,  and   23''  37' 
ftl  thai  part  of  the  island  where  it  is  separated 
coas^t  of  ocEotia  by  a  narrow  channel  of  only  foriy 
It  !^  »  walled  town,  and  further  defended*  where 
ot  washed  by  the  Euripus,  by  a  deep  and 
The  waiU  are  tnrreted,  slight,  and  built 
rcgkiiarity,  and  the  numerous  w^inged  liona  of  St. 
f  ^j  lio  doubt  of  their  Venetian  origin.     The  area 
b   about  800  yards  in  length  by  about    500   in 
liich  was    formerly  inhabited  exclusivdy  by  the 
ij  thr   -^r,...*^  are  very  narrow,  but  the  houses  capa- 
im.     Ti  !s  several  gates  constructed  with  great 

icacy ;  i.  .  Ijug  over  the  Euripus  is  particularly  lor- 

!•«  mn<l  wcil  defendeii;  the  drawbridges  have  been  re- 
od  by  frmil  fixed  bridges  of  logs,  to  the  great  peril  of 

notliKfr  defence  is  the  fortKarababa,on  the  main,  which 
4«  ofi  sji  eminence  about  130  feet  high,  commencing 
\f  iTnmedi&tely  from  the  bridge;  this  may  be  deemed 
oi  the  place,  as  it  overlooks  and  commands  the 
^  m  very  miiabapen  structure,  of  an  oblong  form, 
n  4My  jurdA  long,  and  loO  broad.  The  walls  are  in 
e  plflice!!  flo  low,  that  an  active  man  might  vault  on 
thef  lire  iimik^  to  and  coeval  with  the  waJIs  of  the 


the  town  to  the  north  is  a  suburb  appropriated 
nde^  mnd  t&habitcd  (when  the  writer  of  this  arliele  vi- 

I  tlM  place)  by  the  Greeks  and  Jews.  It  consists  of  one 

II  street  about  300  yards  in  length,  from  which  minor 
RtA  bmnr-ti  off.  Tlie  houses  are  very  small,  and  the 
^  mrv  ilfee-houAes,  or  contain  general  stores 

iftkit  :  the  whole  is  enclosed  in  a  stockade. 

jift  is  i:  fo  except  in  supplies  of  fruit  and  ve- 

5iIm»  I  from  Volo,  distant  about  ninety  miles 

Im  nor^  is  all  carried  on  in  small  boats.     The 

mmdi  :  is  Hat  and  rich,  but  poorly  cultivated, 

nbtoS  PI  suti  ciuy  offers  materials  for  brick-making  and 
^e9»  which  are'  already  commenced  on  a  smatll  scale. 
\  ttftrkot  if  >'  ^^^  -":^T>Hed,  especially  with  fish;  beef  is 
»eult  to  be  V  ^^^  mutton  very  plentiful ;  water  is 

tsat  «ti^  pj-oi:— V,.  .:-  clly  from  wells, 
'bm  MP0  ftcihties  for  building  vessels  of  large  si2e,  a^ 
iro«s  off  suddenly  into  deep  water ;  but  the  in- 
advanced  no  farther  yet  titan  the  repaira, 
ted,  of  their  iraidl  boats,  which  are  built 
lU  4l  ^me  of  the  Greek  islands.  The  forests  on 
Ddfihi  of  ftr  and  oak  (the  latter  of  an  inferior  quality) 
supply  wood,  which  might  with  facility  l>e  brought 

tOVD. 

l]f  opposite  KgripoB  the  land  mes  suddenly  to 


^^^ 
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hills  of  consideruWe  height,  beyond  which  lie  the  plaint 
of  Thebes,  which  town  is  distant  about  4  hours,  or  12 
miks. 

The  breadth  of  the  Euripus  is  diminished  by  a  rock  in 
mid -channel,  on  which  a  fort  is  built,  dividing  it  into  iwu 
channi;ls:  that  toward^i  the  main,  though  rather  the  broader, 
is  only  practicable  for  small  boats,  as  there  is  nut  more  than 
three  feet  water  at  any  time.  Between  the  rock  and  the 
walb  of  Egripos  is  a  distance  of  33  feet,  and  the  least  depth 
at  the  higliest  water  is  7  feet.  It  is  here  ihat  the  cxtiaor- 
dinar)^  tides  faku  place  for  which  the  Euripus  was  formerly 
so  noted:  at  times  the  water  runs  us  muclv  as  eight  miles 
an  hour,  with  a  fall  under  the  bridge  of  about  14  feet:  but 
what  is  most  singular,  is  the  fact  that  vessels  lying  1 50  vards 
from  the  bridge  are  not  in  the  least  affe  ted  hy  this  rapid.  It 
remainn  but  a  short  lime  m  a  quiescent  siale,  changing  its  di- 
rection in  a  few  minutes,  and  almost  inimediaicly  resuming 
its  velocity,  which  is  generally  from  four  to  'five  miles 
an  hour  either  way,  its  Greatest  rapidUy  being  however 
always  to  the  southward.  The  results  of  three  months'  ob- 
servation, in  which  the  above  phaenoraena  were  noted, 
tttforded  no  sufiicieut  data  for  reducing  them  to  any  regu- 
larity. 

The  jxjrt  to  the  northward  of  the  bridge,  though  not  capa- 
cious IS  secure:  four  or  five  frigates  raight  moor  in  it,  and 
it  would  contain  many  sail  of  raerchanimen.  It  is  about 
three-fourthi  of  a  mile  in  depth,  decreasing  in  width  from 
half  a  mile  to  the  bridge,  towards  whit h  ihc  water  shoals 

fradually  from  eleven  and  twelve  fathoms,  with  a  muddy 
ottom :  outside  is  a  good  roadstead,  with  excellent  holding- 
ground.  The  entrance  i^  clear  and  frctj  tVom  danger,  and 
although  open  to  the  Gulf  ofTalunda,  there  is  never  any 
sea  ot  consenuence;  but  the  gusLs  which  come  down  off 
Mount  Khaucihili  are  very  heavy. 

To  the  southward  of  the  bridge  there  arc  two  ports;  the 
inner  IS  supposed  to  be  the  Port  AuMs,  where  the  Grecian  fleet 
assembled  previous  to  the  Trojan  war.  It  is  about  a  mile 
across  each  way,  with  six  fathoms  generally  all  over  it,  but  a, 
hank  of  14  feet  in  the  strait  which  communicates  with  the 
outer  port  confines  its  access  to  vessels  of  that  draught  of 
water.  The  outer  port,  which  is  two  and  a  hjilf  miles  long  and 
one  broad,  is  joined  to  Port  Aulis  by  a  channel  nearly  half  a 
mile  in  length  and  400  yard:*  broad,  but  its  outlet  to  the 
southward  is  narrow  and  mtricate.  Opposite  Egripo  Island 
water  maybe  procured  for  shipping,  though  it  is  not  always  I 
good  or  plentiful :  the  quantity  of  vegetable  substance  in  J 
tlie  pools  which  are  formed  previous  to  its  tlowmg  into  tlHij 
sea  renders  it  frequently  unwholesome,  A  round  tower  on 
the  eastern  point,  called  the  Bourg,  Is  a  good  mark  for  the 
entrance  of  this  port  from  the  southward. 

In  and  about  Egripos  fragments  of  antiquity  may  be  s«ea  i 
farming  part^  of  the  walls  of  houses,  in  common  with  th#| 
grosser  material^i  like  diamonds  set  in  lead.     They  ajr#i 
generally  of  white  marhle.  beautifully  chiselled ;  but  in  nol 
place  can  any  huilduig  be  traced,  or  vestiges  of  walls.    The  ] 
pieces  of  coluums  are  generally  of  the  Corinthian  order, 
fluted.     On  Egripo  Island  there  is  the  appeu ranee  of  a  rude 
wall  traversing  the  island;  and  on  the  mainland,  at  the] 
southern  shore  of  the  channel,  between  the  two  ports,  where  i 
the  land  rises  to  about  40 1>  feet,  arc  the  remains  of  Cyclo^ 
pean  walls  of  very  high  antiquity.    The  blocks  of  stonei 
which  are  very  massive,  rude,  and  irregular,    but   fitting  j 
closely,  are  of  limestone,  and  in  construction  the  walls  ro* 
semble  tho^*  of  Mycense.  This  is  most  probably  the  antient  1 
Aulis ;  though  there  may  have  been  houses  at  a  le!i»  eleva-  j 
tion  and  nearer  the  shore  more  convenient  for  commerce^  [ 
the  ascent  to  these  ruins  being  steep  and  difficult,    line  site 
of  Eretria  in  Euba?a  has  not  been  exactly  discovered,  but 
it  must  have  becui  near  the  west  coast  and  south  of  Chalcis. 


Coia  of  ErHrl«. 
BriUth  Mawum,    Aetaal  ttit,    Sarer,    W«i<ki  S^^  fraiof. 

The  country  around  Egripos  is  flat  for  many  tades,  unH] 
very  orettily  studded  with  iiosks  and  Hmall  viiUagcs.    Alt ', 
aqueduct  which,  commencing  at  the  (b<i^,^t  Vl^\iTCv.\>A^vC\^ 
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vruith  iU  way  to  within  hnlf  a  mile  of  the  town,  forms  a  ver>' 
picUkre5.que  object.  Though  it  no  longer  conveys  water, 
il  is  by  no  means  in  a  ruinous  condition.  It  appears  to 
be  of  Venetian  construction,  and  there  are  several  ruins  of 
ihal  Lirre  in  tbe  neighbourhood  •  one  especially*  called  Kastro, 
Situated  on  the  apex  of  an  insulatcil  riMj>  and  presentinir  to- 
wards tbe  sea  a  sieen  cliff*  resembles  the  baronial  castles 
on  I  he  banks  of  the  Rhine. 

E^ripos  is  cupiiblc  of  vast  improvement  a,  and  of  becoming 
of  i;rcal  commercial  importance.  Little  expense  would 
render  the  passage  of  the  bridge  practicable  for  vessels  of 
300  and  400  tons,  should  it  be  require<l,  Ihcrcby  avuidint^ 
I  be  passage  alotijj;  the  outer  coast  of  the  Ncgroponl,  which 
is  tbe  worst  in  the  Arcbipela|:^o,  as  tbe  Dardanelles  current 
sets  on  iU  iron-bound  coast»  which  offers  nci  port  whatever; 
and  is  a  lee-shore  in  the  strong  and  prevailing  north-cast 
winiR 

From  Egripos  there  is  a  carriage  road  to  Karyslos,  at  the 
southern  exlreraity  of  the  island. 

Hfrstonf  of  Entmu—Tliii  lirst  inhabitants  of  this  island 
were  probably  a  Pelasgic  rnce,  which  is  i^aid  to  Imvc  opcu- 
|iietl,  before  the  historical  times,  most  of  I  be  islamls  of  tbe 
-ii5[,'e^n  Sea.  Tlie  Dry  opes  from  Mount  CEta  were  said  to 
have  fliunded  Canslua  and  Slyra  (Herodotus  viii.  46  ; 
Tbucyd,  vii.  57) ;  and  the  Athenians  founded  Chalcis  and 
Eretria,  before  the  siepe  of  Troy.  Homer  ilHail,  ii.  53(i)  rails 
tbe  inhabitants  of  Euboca  by  the  name  Abanles,  and  men- 
tions them  as  having  taken  a  dislingiiisbefl  part  in  the  expe- 
dition against  Troy.  The  Hestiscots  were  said  to  be  a  colony 
of  the  Perrha?bi,  a  Pebtsgic  tribe  :  but  fhe  Aibernans  apjiear 
to  have  been  from  a  veiy  remote  epoch  the  principal  co- 
lonizers of  Eub<]ea.  At  thi?  d;iwn  of  the  historical  times  we 
iind  Chalcis  and  Eretno^  two  independent  but  allied  townK, 
which  bad  advanced  to  a  high  state  vi  prosperity^  holdiiii; 
dominion  over  the  islands  of  Andros,  Tenos,  and  Ceos,  and 
sending  colonies  to  the  coasts  of  Hactnlonia  and  Thrace,  as 
well  as  to  the  shores  of  Italy  and  Sicily.  Naxus,  ibe  first 
Greek  ^ettlement  in  Sicily,  and  Uuma,  one  of  I  he  oldest  in 
Italy,  were  colonies  ofCbalcis.  Eretria  and  Chukis  how- 
ever quarrelled,  and  Thucydides  (i.  15)  mentions  the  war 
between  the  two  states  as  one  of  the  oldest  wars  on  record 
among  the  Greeks.  This  war  however  was  not  one  of  ex- 
termination; and  we  find  in  the  sixth  century  B.C.  tbe  two 
communities  still  (iourishing,  under  the  governmenl  of 
their  Hippobota?,  or  wealthier  citizens.  Unfortunately  for 
them,  they  co-operated  with  Cleomenes  in  his  invasion  of 
Attica,  wlaich  followed  tbe  expulsion  of  the  Pisistralida?,  in 
consequence  of  which,  after  the  Athenians  had  repulsed 
Cleomenes,  they  invaded  Euba.*tt,  about  506  b.c,  defeated 
tbe  BcBotians,  who  bad  come  to  the  assistance  of  Chalcis  ; 
and  having  taken  the  latter  city,  they  puni*»hed  it  severely, 
put  many  of  the  citizens  in  fetters,  until  they  ransomed 
themselves,  conliscatcd  all  tbe  property  of  the  Hippobi>1ir, 
and  gave  their  lands  to  Athenian  colonists,  whom  they 
sent  over  to  the  island  to  the  number  of  4000  (Herodotus, 
V.  77).  EubtBa  now  became  in  i^cat  measure  a  dependency 
of  Athens.  Afterwards*  the  Eubiuaus*  tonclher  with  the 
Athenians,  sent  assistance  to  the  lonians  of  Af^ia  in  their 
war  against  Dariiia  Hystaspes ;  and  their  troops  were 
among  those  which  burnt  Sardes  t499  n.c  ).  The  first  in- 
vasion of  Greece  was  the  consequence  of  that  expedition. 
Tlie  Satraps,  Dalis  and  Artaphernes,  landed  in  EulxFa  with 
an  immense  force*  completely  destroyed  Kietria,  and  sent 
its  inhabitants  as  slaves  into  Asia,'  The  Persians  then 
cro-ised  over  into  Attica,  where  they  were  defeated  at  the 
bailie  of  Marathon.  In  the  subsequent  expedition  of  Xerxes^ 
Chalcis  and  other  towns  of  Eubcea  manned  ships,  which, 
uniting  with  the  rest  of  tbe  Greek  fleet,  iVmght  with  ttie 
Persians  at  Arlemiaiura.  The  Hesti«»oljs  alone  flnoured 
the  Persians.  After  tlie  end  of  the  Persian  war  we  Iind 
fhe  Athenians  under  Cimon,  the  son  of  Mdtiades,  making 
war  in  Eubcea  against  the  Carystians,  who  had  revoUett, 
and  reducing  them  to  subjection.  A  general  revolt  of 
Eubtpa  agamst  Athens  broke  out  in  445  i»x.,  but  Pericles, 
with  500 U  regular  troops,  marched  into  tlje  island,  and  re- 
covered possession  of  it:  the  towns  of  Eubcea  were  reduced 
to  the  condition  of  tributaries  to  Athens,  and  an  Athenian 
colony  was  settled  atOreus  in  the  territory  of  the  Hestiteoti*, 
whjtdi  was  the  fertdc  plain  on  the  norilj  coast  of  the  island. 
This  island  was  of  great  imjjortance  to  the  Athenians  ;  it  fur* 
nishcd  them  with  corn,  supplied  thern  .vith  horses,  and  was 
considered  of  more  value  to  them  than  alt  tlieir  other  co- 
lonic.^ put  together.    During  the  Pelopojinesinn  ivar,  alto 


the  defeat  of  the  Athenians  in  Sicily»  another  jrenerttl  revolt 
of  EubcBa  took  place,  and  tbe  ihlund  pliH^ed  itself  under  the 
protection  of  LacedBemoii,  but  afterwards  returned  to  th« 
Athenian  allegiance,  when  Athens  bud  recovered  its  inde- 
pendence ;  and  from  that  time  its  four  principal  towns. 
Chalcis,  Eretria  (which  had  been  rebuilt  near  the  site  of 
the  old  town  destroyed  by  the  Persians),  Carystus,  and 
Ore  us,  possessed  a  kind  of  municipal  independence  under 
the  supremacy  of  Athens,  which  supremacy  was  at  tinuM 
disputed  by  the  Thebans.  who  were  at  las!  oblijjed  t-»  ' 
the  island.'  The  Euboeans  however  joined  ihc  1 
leap^iie  a;rainst  the  SparSans,  ond  fought  under  Epjuiii- 
nondas.  In  the  jjcncral  piostiationinlo  wliich  the  prnteinal 
states  of  Greece  fell  at1er  the  death  of  EpanimoDiltt, 
ICuboja  seems  to  have  been  left  in  great  measure  to  itsdf. 
Ittt  principal  towns  came  under  the  rnle  of  chiefs  or  tyrnnts, 
as  they  were  called,  wiiht>ut  any  interference  on  the  pjirt 
of  the  Athcniuns.  About  350  nc.  Callias  and  TauTt>- 
sthenes,  sons  of  the  late  tyrant  Mncsarcha>;»  who  were  rulinjf 
iu  Chalcis.  matle  overtures  to  Philip  of  Macedon,  in  ordfr 
to  have  bis  ussisrance  in  subduing  the  rest  of  the  idland. 
an  oppt.vrtunity  which  was  cageily  seized  by  Philip.  Plu- 
tarch, whu  was  at  the  same  lime  tyrant  of  Eretria,  applied 
to  the  Athenians  to  cheek  Philips  interfe'-encc.  Tlie  Athe- 
nians setit  an  expedition  under  Phocian,  who  defeased  the 
Cbalcidians  af^er  hard  fighting  ;  but  this  led  to  no  favour- 
able result,  as  Cailias  remained  in  possession  of  Chalcis, 
and  the  Macedonian  inJhience  was  established  over  iht 
island.  While  Alexander  was  absent  in  bis  Persian  warii 
the  Chalcidifius  increased  and  improved  their  fortifications, 
which  extended  to  the  main-land  over  the  bridge  they  hod 
built  across  the  Euripus.  When  the  Romans  began  to  ex* 
tend  their  iutlueiice  to  Greece,  Chalcis  and  the  otlier  1t>wns 
of  Eubani  contracted  allinnee  with  Rome,  and  they  remaiiied 
steadfast  to  that  olhancc  during  the  iiitolian  war.  (Livy> 
XXXV.  37.  39.)  Chalcis  afterwards  submitted  to  Antiwhu*, 
(Livy,  XXXV.  6t>,  51.)  In  the  Aehtean  war,  after  the  defetl 
at  Corinth^  Chalcis  was  taken  and  destroyed  by  the  Ro- 
mans, and  the  whole  islaml  fell  under  the  dominion  ot 
Rome.  It  then  gradually  declined  in  population  and  im* 
portance;  smd  Pausanias  and  Dion  speak  of  its  fallen  state 
under  the  emperors. 

In  the  dismemberment  of  the  eastern  empire  by  the 
I^itins  or  Franks  the  Venetians  obtained  possession  of 
EubcBa,  Mhich  they  called  Negropont,  a  barbarous  narnci 
probably  derived  from  the  town  of  Egripos,  a  corruption  of 
Euripiis,  built  on  tbe  ruins  of  Chalcis,  and  from  ihc  word 
*  |x>nte/  meaning  the  bridge  wbiidi  united  it  to  fhe  nnuu 
land-  The  Venetians  lost  the  island  in  1470,  when  th« 
Turks  took  the  capital,  Negropont,  and  massacred  all  (bo 
inhabitants.  Tbe  Venetian  doge  and  general  Morosini 
blockaded  it  in  1G88^  but  after  a  murderous  siege  h«*  wni 
obliged  to  re-embark  with  great  loss.  The  people  of  T" 
took  part  in  ihe  last  revolt  of  the  Greeks  ai^ainsl  tbe  i 
and  the  island  now  forms  part  of  the  hew  kiogduni  ui 
Greece. 


Coioof  EubiTa. 
n rit lull  MuB4^ urn.    Actual  sixe.    Silver.     Wi-iii^'ht  61|^  gmlo*, 

EUCALVP^rUS,  a  genus  of  New  Holland  plants,  con- 
sisting of  lofty  trees,  with  a  volatile  aromatic  oily  «ecretton 
in  their  leaves  and  a  large  quantity  of  astringent  resinous 
matter  in  their  bark.  They  belong  to  the  altemate^leaved 
division  of  Myrlacero,  and  are  f^enerically  known  amoisg 
those  pbnts  by  their  corolla  being  absent,  and  the  limb  of  ^ 
their  calyx  consolidated  into  a  hemispherical  or  conical  can, 
which  is  thrown  off  when  the  stamens  expand. 

This  genus  occurs  in  the  Malayan  Archipelago,  but  it 
ehielly  x\ustrulian,  and.  together  with  the  leafless  Acarifti^ 
gives  a  most  remarkable  character  to  the  scenery,  Tl» 
species  exist  in  great  profusion,  and  form  the  largest 
trees  in  the  forests  of  that  part  of  the  world.  A  ro»>* 
dern  writer  upon  the  plants  of  Van  Diemen's  Land  says 
that  Eueal)p1us  i^eems  us  if  it  had  taken  undisturbed 
possession  of  those  Australian  regions,  clot  bin  e;  as  it  doc« 
with  a  stupendous  mantle  tbe  surtaco  both  of  Van  Dieraen's 
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*w  HolUnd,  while  the  intermixture  of  other 
icli  thia  lonlly  tribe  permits  is,  coiTipared  with  its 
extent,  but  small  and  parliaL     Wherever  you 

or  other  is  constantly  before  you. 
in  the  world  so  constantly  or  nipidly  arrive  nt 
lensions:  they  often  become  hollow,  and  are 
the  traveller  as  roomy  places  of  shelter  at 
found  a  hollow  Eucalyptus  at  Moreton  Bay, 
itives  as  a  cemetery-  Kven  at  Swan  River, 
fording  to  the  report  of  Frozer,  the  sipeeies  arc 
icy  also  attain  a  huge  size,  as  is  prnved  by  what 
Met  itays  of  the  Angophoras,  which  he  terms 
Hit'  aud  'gigantic^'  and  which,  in  faet,  ju*e  Euca- 
Ipbylla.  A  height  of  1 3<J  ft.,  and  a  girth  of  from 
are  not  uncommon  dimensions  of  tliese  trcei*. 
>er  iJi  represented  as  highly  useful  for  dome.-4tic 
IHirposes;  being  so  soft  at  first  as  to  render  the 
!:••■  ■-  "tid  sawing  up  of  the  tree  when  green  a 
[  and  when   thorougly  dry  becommg  as 

i  „oii'  bark  is  oflen  extremely  hard,  whence 
cspeeially  E,  resinifcra,  are  nailed  iron-bark 
cdonistii.  The  blue  gum-tree  and  some  others 
nffular  property  of  throwing  it  off  in  white  or 
laoinal  stnps  or  ribands,  whith,  hanging  down 

have  a  singular  effect  in  the  woods. 
«pef  tea  the  leaves  are  so  variable  in  ihcir  foi-m 
trs  at  different  ages  of  the  tree,  or  in 
,  that  it  is  a  matter  of  difEculty  to  know 
lie  hi  be  bolanically  distinguished  from  each 
I  III  Ucl  the  subject  of  ihe  distinction  of  species 
yet  been  taken  up,  no  botanist  feeling  compc- 
ferlake  the  task  without  some  personal  acquaint- 
the  plants  in  a  native  state.  Ihe  leaves,  instead 
ing  one  of  their  surfaces  to  the  sky  and  ihe  other 
fih«  AS  is  the  case  with  the  trees  of  Europe,  are 
(g©d  with  their  faces  vertical,  so  that  each  side 
rx^ed  to  light, 

le  ts  the  universal  name  among  the  colonists  for 

us,  and  has  arisen  from  the  large  ijuanlity  of  an 

^um-hke  juice,  resembling  gum  Kino  in  its  quali- 

all  the  species  yield.     In  cutting  down  E.  ro- 

Backho use  says  that  *we  often  And  large  cavitius 

1^  annual  concentric  circles  of  the  trunk,  flUed 

I-     *  I ful  red  or  rich  vermilion-coloured  liquid 

I  ill  as  soon  at*  the  saw  has  aflforded  it  an 

t  1  ur  ^Miirt  yielded  by  R.  resinifeni  is  considered 

lis  ns  not  in  the  lea!»t  inferior  to  the  Kino  which 

lirpu*  or  Red  Saunders  wood  of  India  produces/ 

bt  So  tJw  Botan.  Magazhie,  vol.  i.  p.  6'J.)      At 

Pnv  ntiil  in  Van  Diemens  Land  a  kind  of  manna 

1  n  species.     It  ani>cars  in  ihe  form  of  an 

,  jiigulates  and  Jrops  from  the  leaves  to 

d   til  ^mall  white  particles,  often  as  lar^e  as  ati 

ad  with  a  sweet  agreeable  lasle. 

le  whole  this  genus  must  be  considered  the  most 

that  New  Holland  produces.     As  it  occurs  so  far 

lib  as  Van  Diemen  s  Land,  it  is  almost  certain 

ght  be  naturalized  in  Devonshire,  Cornwall,  and 

It   of  Ireland,     Even  in  the  neighbourhood  of 

ptain  kinds  bear  moderate  winters  \\  it  bout  shelter, 

'F    : -^-rtik'nTa. 

r  ■  I  be  reprette^l  that  some  settled  nomen- 

;„-  duced,  for  the  coloni'ils  apply  the  same 

nt  j^pccies  in  diflTerent  parls  of  the  country; 
il  dithcuU  to  tell  of  what  the)'  are  speaking* 
^«»  can  collect  the  evidence,  it  appears  that  the 
ire,  or  should  be,  the  botanical  species  to  which 
t)  names  belong : — 
Vm  of  Port  Jackson 
of  Hobart  Town 
Biirk 
k 
Urn 
int  Tree  . 
Glim  of  Vail  Diomen^l 


Blue  Gum  of  ditto 

of  ditto 

Oum   of  ditto 

of  ditto 

fum  of  ditto 

fMortton  Bay 

rt  Jackson 


E.  piperita 

E.  globuliB 

PI,  robust  ft 

E.  re&inifcia 

Ditto 

E.  piperita 

Uncertain  ' 

Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Ditto 

E.  Manna,  Cunn* 
E.  tonmbosa 


,in  pjetaon*^  h^ml  £*  rc^ixufgrit 


Ditto  of  Moreton  Bay  E.  subulata,  Cm«w. 

Ditto  of  the  S,W.  Interior      E»Leucadendron,Qi/i7i* 

EUCHARIS.  [Berok,  vol  iv.,  p,  318;  CtLiOGRA.DiL, 
vol,  vii.,  p.  165.] 

EUCHARIST  iivxttpKTria,  ihank^giving)  is  a  Greek 
name  of  the  Christian  sacramental  act  otherwise  called  the 
Communion,  or  the  Lord's  Supper;  and»  in  contradisttinction 
from  thedC  appellations,  it  particukrly  expresses  the  idea 
of  thankfully  commemorating  the  mediatorial  sacrifice  of 
Christ ;  or,  according  to  others,  the  name  was  assigned  in 
reference  to  the  fact  that,  when  Jesus  enjoined  the  ob- 
servance of  the  rite,  he  gave  thanks. 

An  elaborate  account  of  the  historv'  and  doctrines  of  tho 
Euchariiit  h  given  in  the  leartjed  dissertations  on  the  sub- 
Ject  by  bijihop  Patrick,  Or*  Waterland,  and  numeroUb  other 
writers,  of  wuom  a  list  is  furnished  in  Watt's  Bibliothera 
Brifannica.  (C*Lve's  Pfimttive  Christianfft/,\rdvt  li.,  c.  11  ; 
Bingham's  Origines  EcclesiaHticfc ;  Claude,  On  the  Eu- 
charut,  i'aU  1<»84  ;  Tnute  de  la  Chw  du  Seigneur,  foU 
1635  ;  Traite  de  V Euehariste^  par  Cardinal  du  Perron,  fob, 

1633.)       fCoMMUNION.] 

EUCH Y8IDERITE  (AchmileX  a  mineral  which  occurs 
crystallized.  Primary  fonn,  an  oblique  rhombic  prism,  of 
same  cleavage  and  measurements  as  pyroxene.  Colour 
brownish -black.  Lustre  vitreous.  Nearly  opaque.  Sjk  gr, 
3'34.  Hardness  6  0,6  5,  Streak,  yellowish-grey.  Frac- 
ture, imperfect  cone  ho  id  aU 

It  occurs  in  Norway.  Before  the  blow-pipe  alone,  readily 
fuses  into  a  brilliant  black  globule;  with  bvrax  forms  a 
coloured  glass. 

Accordmg  to  Berzelius  it  consists  of— 


Silica      . 

55.2a 

Oxide  of  iron  ,          , 

3r.25 

Soda 

10.40 

Lime 

0.72 

Oxide  of  manganese 

l.OB 

EUCLASE,  a  cr>stalled  mineral,  the  primary  form  of 
which  is  an  oblique  rhombic  prism.  1 1  is  either  colourless 
and  nearly  transparent,  blue,  or  pale  bluish-grccu  ;  it  refracta 
doubly;  the  kislie  is  vitreous.  Hardness  75  ;  i^p,  gr.  3'<I98. 
Cleavage  very  distinct,  parallel  to  the  oblique  diagonal,  but 
indi'stinct  yarallel  to  the  terminal  plane  and  horurontal 
diagonal.     The  fracture  is  uneven,  and  the  streak  white. 

ll  was  first  found  in  Peru,  but  has  since  been  met  with 
in  detached  crystals  in  alluvial  ground  in  Brazil. 

According  lo  Berzclius  it  consists  ot^— 


Glucina 
Silica     .         , 
Alumina 
Oxide  of  Iron 
Oxide  of  Tin 


iri.78 

43.32 

30.56 

2.22 

O.^U 

99.58 

[Geometry   of    thb 


EUCLID,   the   Geometrician. 
GrkeKs.] 

EUCLID  ( EifjtXiiCJ7c)  of  Mcgara  is  said  to  be  a  different 
person  from  the  geometrician  of  the  same  name,     Ife  \vii*1 
a  scholar  of  Socrates,  and  the  founder  of  the  schfxil  callcdl 
the  Megaric,  which  may  Ije  considered  as  the  predeccisjor  of  J 
the  Sceptical   school   of  a  later  date.     This  school  was  dis-j 
tinguished  by  its  dialectic  subtlety,  by  which  contnulicloryi 
propositions  could  be  proved,  the  consequence  of  which  wa»  J 
universal  doubt.    The  Suorcme  Good,  according  to  Euclid,  | 
was  always  tlio  same  aiicl   unchangeable.      He  wrote  six^ 
dialogues.*  wiiirh  are  lost.    (See  />#  Mfigaricorum  Doctnna 
ejttifjtte    apud    Platonem  et  Ariiiotelem   vesligHt^  Fcrd. 
Dcvcks,  Bimn.  1827.  8vo.> 

EUCCE'LIUM.    (Zoology.)    [SvifotcrM.] 

EUCRATEA.    [Ckllarjcea,  vol.  vi.,  p.  405.] 

EU  DEA.    [SpoNGiD.e,] 

EUDIO'METER,  an  instrument  invented  by  Dr. 
Priestley,  and  originally  employed  by  him  in  ascertaining 
tho  gooilness  of  atmospheric  air  obtained  from  variou« 
places  and  under  different  circumstances.  By  the  use  of 
thii  instTumenl  nnd  the  modifications  which  it  has  re- 
ceived, it  has  been  ascertaineil  that  the  air  is  liable  to  nci  . 
essential  variation  of  composition  except  such  as  arises  ^ 
from  local  and  temporary  causes. 

The  use  of  the  eudiometer,  termed  eudiomelry.  has,  since 
its  original  contrivance,  been  extended  to  all  gaseous  mix- 
tures.  but  especially  to  detenuiniug  tho  (fuantity  of  oxygcill^ 
which  Ihey  contain  when  resultinjj  from  the  OBew.U<i\\&  ^t 
analpis;  and  it  is  txi\^^TvV\t^\  wv^Vmtats^V  \w  V^^  €^^^^»^K.^ 


investigation  of  bodies,  not  merely  such  as  ure  naturally 
gaaeou:^  but  which  become  so  by  the  change*  to  which  th«y 
are  subjected  during  chemic-al  research. 

The  principle  upon  which  the  Mae  of  the  eudiometer 
depends,  so  far  a&  atmospheric  air  and  oxygen  gas  arc  con- 
cerned, is  that  of  exposing  them  to  the  action  of  some  sub- 
stance^  whether  sohd,  tluid.  or  gaseous,  which ,  on  account 
of  it5  affinity  for  oxygen,  combines  with  it  and  leaves  the 
gases  with  which  it  is  mixed  unacted  uixm. 

The  eudiometer  invented  by  Dr.  Priestley  arose  from 
aod  was  connected  with  his  great  discovery  of  oxygen  a;as 
and  the  ftict  which  he  a%certflined  of  its  absorption  by  an- 
other gas*  which  ho  calle<i  nitrous  txk,  since  called  by  various 
other  names,  a&  nitrous  ga^  deutoxide  of  azote,  biuoxide  of 
nitrogen,  and  nitric  oxide  gas. 

This  gUH  may  be  considered  as  nitric  acid  deprived  of  a 
large  portion  of  its  oxygen,  which  is  ell  eel  ed  by  dissolving  a 
metal  in  it^  as,  for  exaraide,  copper,  silver,  or  rnerruiy,  &c, ; 
and  of  those  the  last  mentioned  is  said  to  yield  the  gas  in 
the  greatest  purity.  The  nitric  oxide  thus  obtained  being 
di?jpoaed  to  regain  the  oxygen  which  the  metal  has  taken 
from  it.  absorbs  it  with  great  facility  from  all  such  ji^aseous 
mixtures  as  contain  it ;  the  evidence*  of  its  action  are  the 
fiirraation  of  a  red  vapour,  condensation  of  volume^  and  the 
reproduction  of  nitric  acid  ;  and  tlie  quanlity  of  oxygen  ab- 
sorbed is  determined  by  the  degree  of  condensation  which 
IS  produced  by  its  action. 

Dr.  Priestley^s  method  was  extremely  simple :  he  took  a 
phial  capable  of  holding  about  an  ounce  of  water,  filled  it 
with  water,  and  displaced  it  with  atuiospheric  air,  or  with 
the  gaseous  mixture  to  be  examined;  the  volume  of  this 
being  notwl.  it  was  transferred,  over  water,  mUy  an  air-jar 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter.  An  equal  volume  of 
nit  tic  oxide  was  added  to  it,  and  they  rcmaino*!  logether 
for  about  two  minutes :  if  the  diminution  wasver)'  consider- 
aiile,  another  volume  of  nitric  oxide  was  added.  When  this 
part  of  the  process  was  over,  the  gas  was  trunsfurred  to  a 
gla^s  tube  about  two  feet  long,  one -third  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  and  graduated  into  1  Ulhs  and  I  OOths.  Afier  noting 
ibe  volume  of  the  gas,  the  result  was  expressed  in  measures 
and  decimal  parts;  thus,  when  efjjual  volumes  of  common 
jiir  and  nitric  oxide  were  mixed,  and  they  afterwards  occu- 
pied the  space  of  one  volume  and  two-tenths.  Dr.  Priestley, 
in  speaking  of  the  air  so  trietl,  said  the  measures  of  the  test 
were  1  '2,  or  the  standard  of  the  air  was  1  "2. 

Although  Dr.  Priestley  determined  the  volumes  of  oxygen 
and  nitric  oxide  required  for  mutual  saturation,  he  sippears 
raoslly,  if  not  entirely,  to  have  confined  his  cudiomerrica! 
operations  to  comparing  the  results  of  them  wiih  those  on 
atmospheric  air;  consec^uently,  although  what  he  i*-aUs  M^ 
standard  was  leamt  by  his  process,  the  exact  quantity  ofoxy- 
gen  which  the  mixture  contained  was  not  determined  by  it. 

Numerous  attempts  have  been  made  by  chemical  philo- 
sophers of  the  greatest  eminence  to  render  the  eudioine- 
Irical  application  exact  and  certain,  and  if  llns  could  be 
effected,  it  would  be  rendered  an  extremely  valuable  me- 
thod ou  account  of  the  rapidity  of  its  ac^tion.  Omitting 
however  all  notice  of  the  modifications  which  have  been 
proposed  by  Cavendish^  Fontana,  In^cnhouz,  Sardinani, 
&c.,  we  may  observe,  that  while  both  Dal  ton  and  Gay- 
Lussac  imagined  that  they  had  removed  the  uncertainty  of 
the  process,  the  late  Dr.  Henry  admits  that  ho  placed  but 
lilfle  reliance  upon  it,  and  Dr.  Thomson  slates  llmt  he  has 
abandoned  it  altogether,  excepting  a^  far  as  it  serves  to  in- 
dicate the  presence  or  absence  of  oxygen  gas  in  a  gaseous 
residue  under  examination, 

A  \ery  different  and  certainly  an  improved  method, 
though  rather  an  operose  one,  of  employing  nitric  oxide  was 
ddnpied  by  Davy.  Dr.  Priestley  discoveretl  that  a  solution 
|0f  Milphate  of  iron  is  capable  of  dissolving;  nitric  oxide  gas, 
pnd  that  in  this  state  it  retains  its  power  of  combinmg  with 
bid  condensmg  oxygen  gas.  It  is  prepared  by  pa^jsing  the 
tutric  oxide  through  the  solution  of  sulphate;  as  the  gas 
is  absorbed  the  solution  becomes  of  a  deep  olive  brown,  and 
wlien  the  impregnation  is  completed  it  appears  opaque  and 
ahnosl  black. 

The  instruments  necessary  for  ascertaining  the  eompoai- 
ti<m  of  the  attnosphere  by  means  of  this  solution  consist 
eimpl)  of  a  .^mall  graduated  tube  divided  into  100  parts. 
and  greHtest  at  the  open  end,  and  of  a  vessel  for  containing 
the  fluid. 

The  lube,  after  being  filled  with  the  gaseous  mixture  to 
be  examined,  is  introduced  into  the  solution^  and  that  the 
MciJcfji  m&y  be  more  rapid,  gently  moved  from  a  perpen* 


ntsUP 


dicular  towards  a  horizontal  potition.  Under  these  eircum- 
stances  the  ga^  is  rapidly  diminished;  and  in  consequence 
of  the  dark  colour  of  the  fluitl,  it  is  very  easy  to  ob^r^e  the 
degree  of  absorption ;  in  a  few  seconds  the  experiment  li 
completed,  and  the  wlioJe  of  the  oxygon  is  condensed. 

The  period  of  the  greatest  diminution  is  to  be  accurately 
noted ;  for  shurtly  after  this  it  begins  gradually  to  increa**. 
Davy  states  that  (be  impregnated  muriate  of  iron  (chlortdt) 
acts  more  rapidly  than  the  sulphate. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  this  process  is  not  appUi 
merely  to  the  analysis  of  the  air.  It  was  employed  by 
and  Pepys  in  their  laborious  and  accurate  experiments 
respiration  ;  and  tliey  added  a  simple  solution  of  sulphate  of 
iron  to  the  residual  gas,  evidently  for  the  purv"^"     *  "^^l^a- 
rating  any  nitric  oxidtJ  ^as  which  might  have  i^m 

the  solution  after  arriving  at  the  point  of  greu  _  :^.  .  ..Ico- 
satioU' 

The  eudiometer  next  to  be  mentioned  is  th«t  iuTeotfd 
by  Scheele,  which  was  probably  the  first  proposed  after  Dr, 
Priestley's.  This  was  a  graduated  glass  tube  contHinrng  t 
certain  volume  of  air,  which  was  exposed  to  a  mixturo  of 
sulphur  and  imn -filings  made  into  a  paste  with  water.  Al- 
though the  oxygen  was  absorbed  and  the  azote  left  by  thil 
operation,  yet  the  process  was  not  to  be  relied  upon,  for, by 
the  formation  of  sulphuric  acid,  which  occur  ted  by  thi 
oxidizement  of  the  sulphur,  the  iron  was  acted  upon,  and 
water  being  decomposed,  its  hydrogen  was  evolved,  andid- 
lerfered  with  the  results  of  the  operation- 

This  plan,  however  imperfect,  had  the  merit  of  simplicity, 
for  the  quantity  of  oxygen  absorbed  was  determined  at  once 
by  deducting  the  volume  of  the  residual  ga^  from  that  ol 
the  whtde  quantity  submitted  to  experiment. 

Do  Marte,  instead  of  using  sulphur  and  iron,  employed  i 
solution  of  sulphuret  of  potassium  prepared  by  dissohing 
sulphur  in  a  solution  of  potash.  It  is  stated  that  this  solu* 
tion  when  newly  prepared  absorbs  a  small  portion  of  aiatic 
gas ;  but  the  fallacy  arising  from  this  source  \%  readily  ob- 
viated by  agitating  the  solution  for  a  short  time  with  a  littlv 
atmospheric  air  previously  to  using  it,  by  which  it  is  eatit' 
rated  with  azote.  A  tube  divided  into  100  pait&  and  im* 
me r sod  in  the  solution  is  suflicient  for  the  use  of  it. 

Guyton  employed  sulphuret  of  potassium  also  in  his 
eudiometer,  but  he  used  it  in  a  solid  slate,  and  applied  he«t 
to  expedite  its  action.  In  this  case,  us  when  i'»"  -.ilntiifi  i» 
used,  both  the  sulphur  and  potassium  are  ox  3  i  tb« 

result  is  sulphate  of  potash.     It  has  been  obj»  piv 

bably  with  reason,  to  this  eudiometer,  that  suiphurclt^d 
hydrogen  was  elicited  by  the  action  of  the  heat  upon  thi 
sulphuret.  A  description  of  this  eudiometer,  which  hai 
been  but  little  used,  is  given  in  NichoUon*i  Journal,  4to« 
vol.  i. 

The   eudiometer  of  Seguin  is  a  glass   tube,  about  fa 
inch    in   diameter,  eight   inches  long,   and  open   at  out 
end.     It  is  to  be   filled  with  and  inverted  in  mercunri 
a  small  piece  of  phosphorus  is  then  put  under  t' 
end   of    the   tube,  and    by   its    lightness  it    imt 
rises  to   the  top  of  it,  where   it  is   to  be  mellc.i    u> 
approach  of  a  red-hot  iron,  '  A  measured  portion  of  IJ 
to  be  examined  is  then  lo  be  passed  into  the  lul»e; 
phosphora<%  in  dames  on  each  addition  of  the  gas,  and  ih^ 
mercury  rises,  owing  to  the  condensation  of  the  oxygen 
When  all  the  gas  under  examination  has  been  throw u  u|> 
into  the  tube,  the  hot  inm  is  again  used  to  ensure  the  cow 
pletion  of  the  process:  the  quantity  of  the  residujil  ggt*  ta 
determined  by  tmnsferring  it  into  a  graduated  tube,  tnid  Ow 
difference  between  the  quantity  submitted  to  ex, 
and  that  left  after  it  indicates  that  of  the  oxygen 

In  this  oj>eration,  owing  to  the  affinity  existing  uct 
the  phosphorus  and  the  oxygen,  they  combine  and 
phosphoric  aoid:  it  is  however  stated  that  the  aiote  dissi 
a  small  quantity  of  phosphorus,  and  that,  owing  to  the  ex- 
pansion wJiich  this  occasions,  about  ^  of  the  volume  of  the 
azotic  gas  is  to  be  deducted. 

Bertbollet  also  employed  phosphorus  in  bis  eudiometer, 
but  instead  of  heating  it,  as  in  the  above  described  method, 
he  a]  lowed  combination  to  take  place  between  it  and  tbe 
oxygen,  by  what  is  termed  slow  combustion.  He  exposed  a 
stick  of  phosphorus  fastened  lo  a  glass  rod  in  a  narrow 
grad^oaled  gloss  vessel,  filled  with  air,  and  s»tanding  orcr 
water:  the  phosphorus  immediately  begins  to  act  on  the 
oxyg  en  of  the  air,  as  shown  by  the  formation  of  the  white 
vapcmr  of  phosphoric  or  phosphorous  aciil ;  but  this  occuw 
wiltiout  visible  combustion :  in  six  or  eight  hours  the  whole 
of  t  he  oxygon  dij»appear»,  and  its  quantity  ia,  uf  caur»«t 
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If  sppwent,  making  the  ^ediiPtion  above  stated 
exotic  gfis. 
;o©e*s  eudiometer  is  represented  in  the 
I  Igutv.  It  is  used  with  a  st>liition  either 
'  iron  imprecated  with  nitric  oxide 
ion  of  sulphuret  of  potii^siiura.  This 
eonsists  of  a  small  bottle,  capable  of 
'  about  three  ounces*  for  containing  the 
uric  fluid,  and  it  is  perforated  and  f\ir- 
rith  a  stopper  atft»  Into  tht^  nevk  of  the 
bollow  g'radaated  tube,  a,  closed  at  the 
|id,  is  accurately  fitted  by  grinding;  it 
fcewelf  a  cubic  inch,  and  U  divided  into 
ll  part*.  To  use  iho  apparatus,  llic  bottle 
^  be  filled  with  the  sol  u  I  ion  to  be  em- 
%nd  co^-ering  the  mouth  with  a  (iat 
l^lass,  it  is  to  be  immersed  in  \*ater;  the 
Bug  then  removed,  the  open  end  of  the 
Itaiuin^  the  gas  to  be  examined  is  to  be  inserted. 

nt  l>einc:  removed  from  the  water,  ts  to  be 
ga« ascending  into  the  bottle^  it  is  to  be  brought 
contact  with  the  liquid  by  brisk  agitation,  by 
iott  of  grw  occurs:    to  Mjpply  its  place  tiie 
i%  removed  under  water,  a  quaniiiy  of  which 
bottle;  the  stopper  is  then  replaced,  and 
ns  are  alternately  renewed,  tdl   no  further 
takes  place;  the  tube  a  is  ihon  withdrawn,  the 
'  bottle  being  in  water,  and  it  is  held  inserted 
j.nd  the  diminution  is  then  measured  by 
.le. 
Jias  pointed  out  some  difficulties 
»n  the  use  of  this  eudiometer*  to  ' 

he  has  substituted  a  caoutchouc  j 

the  glitts  one,  as  shown  in  the  an-  ^ 

I  »i  A.  The  tube  a  is  accurately 
a  short  piece  of  very  strong  lube 
as  shown  at  c,  the  outer  surface 
made  rough  by  grinding,  and 
ifesented,  that  it  may  more 
[in  the  neck  of  the  elastic  bottle 
waxed  thread.  This  inst ru- 
in ever}'  respect,  in  the  same 
,  Hope's.  The  only  difficulty  is 
king  the  whole  of  the  residuary  gas 
tube,  but  the  art  of  doing  this  is 
ictice. 

1  A  eudiometer,  in  which  a  eaoulchoue 
trti  a»  in  Dr.  IlenryV    This  instrument, 
iior'»  statement,  appears  to  be  susceptible  of 
l%>t  he  states  that  he  is  able  to  meai,ure  an 
'ly  idb  0^  ^he  gas  employed.    For  an  account 
lotcr*  and  of  some  experiments  performed 
Phif,  Trans*,  1807.     The  parts  are  too  numer- 
insert  figures  of^  and  without  them  a  de- 
^would  be  scarcely  intelligible* 
now  described  the  use  of  nitric  o?tide,  sulphuret 
h  and  phosphorus,  as  eudiouietrical  substances, 
the  more  important  instruments  in  which  they 
we  shall  notice  the  eudiometer  of  Volta,  and 
ic  body  which  he  made  use  of.  A 

lod  of  determining  the  composition    *Z^^ 
ic  air,  or  of  the  quantity  of  oxygen    ^"  "^^ 
kseous  mixtures,  is  by  means  of 
known  volume  of  hydrogen 
iving  been  ascertained  that  when 
[©xygen  and  hydrogen  gases  is  fired, 
le  diminution  is   owing  to  the 
gen,  we  have  only  to  observe 
contraction  of  volume   to 
tfjat  of  the  oxyeen  which  was  present. 
*t  eudiometer  various  modifications  have 
ail  agreeing  however  m.  the  priii- 
m^ntioned.     According  to  Berzelius, 
ntcd  by  ^"       '     Hch  is  to  be  preferred, 
it  of  III  lyof  its  construction 

!y  01  us  resuits.  We  shall  therefore 
d  of  the  original  one,  and  it  will 
'  to  the  chemical  reader  that  it  is  a 
iion  of  Priestley's  and  Cavendish'i 

oent,  as  represented  by  the  annexed 

J  of  a  very  thick  glass  tube  from  1 8      'SerP 

}ong»  ana  about  Ibuf  lines  internal        » 


diameter  j  it  is  graduated,  open  at  one  end,  and 
closed  at  the  other.  Near  tne  top  A  the  tube  is 
perforated  with  platinum  wires,  placed  at  such  a 
distance  as  readily  1o  allow  of  the  passage  of  the 
electric  spark  between  them,  and  externally 
hooked ;  near  the  orifice,  B,  the  tube  is  laterally 
perforated  and  furnished  with  a  jjlass  cock,  which 
is  shut  after  filling  the  tube  with  the  gas  to  be 
examined :  this  is,  of  course,  to  t>*'-cvent  the  loss 
of  gas  by  the  expansion  accompanying  the  de- 
tonation by  the  spark.  When  this  is  over,  the 
cock  is  turned  under  either  water  or  mercury, 
and  the  tluid  rising  in  tlie  tube,  the  conden- 
sation is  exactly  noted  by  bringing  the  fluid 
within  and  without  the  tube  to  the  same  level. 

Another  variety  of  Volta's  eudiometer  is  repre- 
sented by  the  opposite  figure.  It  is  more  simple 
in  its  construction  than  the  foregoing,  but  less 
certain  in  its  results,  on  account  of  the  escape 
of  gas  which  occurs  if  it  be  not  immersetl  sutti- 
ciently  deep  in  water  or  meroury :  it  is  a  modifi- 
cation of  an  instrument  invented  by  Dr.  Priestley. 
The  only  additional  explanation  refioired  is,  that 
A  is  a  moveable  metallic  wire  with  a  knob  at 
the  end,  which  is  raised  near  enough  to  the 
knob  at  the  top  of  the  instrument  to  allow  of 
the  passage  of  the  electrical  spark, 

Dr,  Ure  has  also  contrived  a  modification  of  Volta's 
eudiometer,  which  renders  the  experiment  easy  of  per- 
formance by  a  sint^le  person.  This 
instrument  is  shown  by  the  figure. 
It  consists  of  a  glass  siphon,  having 
an  interior  diameter  of  from  2-lUths 
to  4-It)thH  oT  ^ui  in*-*h;  its  legs  are 
nearly  of  in  tl  length,  each  being 
from  six  to  iUie  inches  long.  The 
open  extreumy  is  slightly  funnel- 
shaped  ;  the  other  is  hermetically 
sealed,  and  has  two  plaltnum  wires 
inserted;  the  legs  are  about  one- 
fourth  to  one-half  an  inch  asunder* 
The  instrument  having  been  gradu- 
ated»  it  is  to  be  filled  wiih  water  or  mercury,  and  the  gas 
transferred  into  it  in  the  ordinary  manner;  then  being 
upright,  part  of  the  fluid  in  the  open  leg  is  displaced  by 
inserting  a  glass  rod,  or  in  some  other  manner  The  op«n 
le^  ought  to  contain  at  least  two  inches  of  air  between  the 
thumb  and  the  mercury:  this  Dtmospheric  column  serves 
as  a  recoil-spring,  enabling  the  operator  to  explode  con- 
siderable quantities  without  inconvenience  or  danger.  The 
open  lug  being  grasped  by  ihe  liand,  the  thumb  is  to  be 
placed  lightly  over  the  aperture,  so  as  to  close  it,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  touch  one  of  the  wires;  a  spark  taken 
from  the  conductor  to  the  other  wire^  passes  Ihrougli  the 
gas,  inflaming  it,  and  is  **onducted  off  by  the  Ihurnb  and 
hand.  The  gas  in  expanding  depresses  the  fluid  beneath 
it,  whilst,  as  already  noticed,  the  air  in  the  part  inclosed  by 
the  thumb  acts  as  a  spring  to  restrain  the  violenoe  of  the 
explosion.  If  a  charge  from  ajar  is  to  be  passed,  then  the 
thumb  must  not  be  allowed  to  touch  the  wire  whilst  closing 
the  ajierture.  When  the  jar  is  charged,  the  wire  cormected 
with  the  outer  coaling  is  first  to  be  hooked  upon  the  eudio- 
meter wire  nearest  the  thumb,  and  securely  retained  there, 
so  as  not  to  slip  during  the  experiment;  and  then  the  knob 
of  tlK'  jar  is  to  be  brought  to  the  other  wire  and  the  gas 
inflamed. 

After  explosion,  when  the  condensation  of  volume  en* 
sues,  the  thumb  m\\  feel  pressed  down  to  I  he  orifice  by  the 
superincuml>ent  atmosphere.  On  gradually  sliding  tho 
finger  to  one  side  and  admitting  the  air,  the  mercurial 
column  in  the  sealetl  leg  will  rise  more  or  less  above  that 
in  the  other;  mercury  is  then  to  be  poured  in  till  the  equi* 
librium  is  restored,  and  the  resulting  volume  of  gas  is  then 
read  off. 

Dr.  Ure  states  that  with  the  above  instrument  he  has 
exploded  half  a  cubic  inch  of  hydrogen  mixed  with  a  quarter 
of  a  cubic  inch  of  oxygen,  as  also  a  bulk  nearly  erjual  of  an 
olefiant  gas  explosiye  mi^cture,  without  any  unpleasant 
concussion  or  noise. 

Dobereiner  has  suggested  a  eudiometrical  procesa* 
founded  on  his  curious  discovery  of  the  property  which 
spongy  platinum  possesses  of  causing  the  combination  of 
oxygen  and  hydrogen  ^ais^  In  V\i^  «M^\Q\&ft\«£  ^^  torn- 
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bination  occurs  without  explosion »  ami  yields  resulls  of 
great  accurary,  Dalwsrciiier  I'ound  that  ulieii  the  spongy 
plalimim  was  mixefl  with  certain  substances,  so  as  to  prevent 
Its  immediate  and  explosive  action,  it  caused  the  oxypen 
nn<l  liy^^rogen  lo  combine  with  modoratc  rapithty.  The  ' 
late  1)V.  Henry^  who  performed  a  most  imp*irtant  and  accu- 
TMle  series  of  expcriuicnt^  on  this  endiometrical  pvoceBs, 
ri"Commeiided  a  mixture  of  three  parts  of  spuiig)'  platinum 
aaid  two  of  fine  china  clay  made  into  a  pa^te  with  water 
and  moulded  into  spliemles  about  the  size  of  a  pea  ;  these 
were  fastened  to  a  platinum  wire,  that  Ihey  miglil  be  re- 
moved after  the  action  was  over.  They  should  be  heated 
and  iuffered  lo  cool  a  short  time  before  use :  they  suffer  no 
loss  of  power,  and  possesjs  the  great  advantage  over  the 
electric  spark,  that  Iney  act  upon  gaseous  mixture*  which 
eontain  so  little  oxygen  and  hydrogen  that  they  eaunot  be 
fired.  The  late  Dr.  Tiuiier  ascertained  that  it  was  ])osRible 
to  determine  the  presence  of  xta  of  hydrogen  or  oxyajen  in 
a  gaseous  mixture:  whereas,  when  these  ga^ses  furmed  ^  of 
a  mixture,  they  could  not  be  detected  by  electricity.  The 
effect  takes  pla<*e  more  rapidly  in  lari^e  than  in  small  lubes. 
There  are  various  gases  which  impede  tlie  action  of  the 
plat ijv urn  balli.  It  appeai-s  from  tlie  experiments  of  Dr. 
Henry,  that  when  the  compound  combustible  gases,  luixefi 
with  each  other,  with  hydrogen,  and  with  oxygen,  are  ex- 
posed to  the  balls  of  platinum,  the  several  ^ses  arc  not 
acte<l  upon  with  ef|ual  facility  ;  that  next  lo  hydrogen  car- 
bonic  oxide  is  most  ilisjiosed  to  unite  willi  oxygen,  then 
oleiiunt  gas,  and  lastly*  carbnrelted  hydrogen. 

Dr^  Henry  observed,  that  the  property  inherent  in  certain 
gases  of  retarding  the  action  of  philinum.  when  they  are 
added  to  explosive  mixtures  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  is 
most  remarkable  in  those  which  possess  the  *»trongest  at- 
traction for  oxygen.  Heat  occasions  the  platinum  balls 
to  act  in  many  eases  in  which  no  combination  would  occur 
without  it. 

In  concluding  this  histoncal  sketch  of  eudiometers  and 
^ndi<*metry,  we  repeat  an  observation  already  made,  viss., 
that  whatever  volume  of  the  mixed  eases  may  disappear 
afier  detonation  or  by  the  action  of  the  spongy  philinuiu, 
one- 1  bird  of  such  portion  u  to  be  considered  as  oxygen  and 
two-thi]"d»  as  hydrogen,  the  result  of  their  combination 
being  water,  formed  of  these  proportions  of  its  constituent 

EpDO'CIA,  daughter  of  Lcontius,  an  Athenian  sophist, 
was.i^ijled  Alhenais  before  her  baptism.  She  was  carefully 
Instrtiejted  by  her  fother  in  literature  and  the  sciences* 
After  iw?r  falher*s  death,  being  deprived  by  her  brothers 
pf  all  &Jbare  in  the  inheritance,  she  repairetl  to  Constan- 
linoplo,  and  appealed  to  Pulcheria,  sifter  of  Theodosius  II., 
who  was  so  pleased  with  her  ihul  s^be  induced  her  brother 
to  marry  her.  A. D.  4iL  Eudocia  surrounded  herself  with 
learned  lucn;  but  the  emperor,  through  jealousy,  dismissal 
all  her  liourt,  and  had  her  exiled  to  Palesiinej  where  she 
continued  lo  reside  after  I  he  death  of  her  hu»liand»  She 
there  embraced  the  opinions  of  Entyches,  ami  supported 
by  her  liberality  and  influence  the  monk  Theodobius,  who 
forced  himself  into  the  see  of  Jerusalem,  after  driving  away 
Juvenal,  the  orthodox  bishop,  and  kept  it  untd  he  was 
himself  driven  away  by  order  of  the  Eiuperur  Marcinnus. 
Eu  I  by  mi  us,  called  the  Saint,  by  his  reasonings  brought 
back  Eudocia  to  the  orthodox  faith,  after  which  she  spent 
the  remainder  of  her  days  at  Jerusalem,  where  she  died  in 
460,  protesting  her  innocence  of  the  guilt  with  which  her 
husband  had  charged  bcr.  Eudocia  wrote  several  works, 
of  which  Photius  quotes  a  translation  in  verse  of  the  first 
eight  hooka  of  the  Old  Testament.  There  ig  also  a  work 
atlrihtited  to  her,  which  was  translated  into  Latin  by 
Echard,  and  was  publ itched  under  the  title  of  *  Homerici 
Ccnlone>Grrpcc  et  Latine,  interprete  Echardo,*  Paris,  lo7tf. 
It  is  a  life  of  Je&us  Christ,  comjiosed  of  lines  taken  ftora 
Homer.  Most  critics  however  believe  that  it  is  not  the  work 
of  Eudocia*  though  Ducange  is  of  the  contrary  opinion. 

EUDOCIA  the  Younger,  daughter  of  the  preceding 
and  of  Theodosius  1L»  married  Valentinianus  111.  After 
the  assassination  of  her  husband  by  PelroniuB  Maximus, 
nbe  was  obliged  to  marry  the  usurper.  Eudocia,  out  of  in- 
dfg^nntion  and  revenge,  called  in  Genseric,  king  of  ibe 
Vandnls,  who  came  to  Italy,  plundered  Rome,  and  carried 
Eudocia  to  Africa  with  him.  Some  years  afterwards  she 
was  sent  back  to  Constantinople,  a.d,  462,  where  she  died. 

EUDOCIA,  the  widow  of  Conslantinus  Duca«,  married 
HotnanuA  Diogen&s  ^n  officer  of  distinetioni  a.d.  1068,  and 


as.sociated  him  with  her  on  the  throne.  Three  years  after, 
Michael,  her  son,  by  means  of  a  revolt,  was  proclaimed  em- 
peror, and  caused  his  mother  to  be  shut  up  in  a  convent, 
where  she  lived  the  rest  of  her  hfe.  She  left  a  treat if^e  on 
the  e;eneulugies  of  the  god^i  and  heroes,  which  display*  an 
extensive  acquaintance  with  the  subject.  It  is  printed  in 
Villoison*s  ji/jecdota  Gr<^cay2  vols.,  4to.  1781. 

EUDO'RA,    [Medusa.] 

EUDOXUS.  a  native  of  Cniduii,  a  city  of  Caria,  m  Asia 
Minor,  antl  the  son  of  yfischines.  ttourished  about  370  b.C, 
He  studi(.Hl  geomcm*  under  Archytas,  and  afterwards  fn- 
velled  into  Egypt  to  study  the  sciences  under  the  pnestsof 
that  country*  Diogenes  Laertius  informs  us  that  be  and 
Plalo  studied  in  these  schools  for  about  thirteen  years ;  after 
which  Eudoxus  came  to  Athens,  and  opened  a  school  of  hi« 
own.  wliich  he  supported  with  such  reputation  that  it  eat- 
citeil  the  envy  even  of  Plalo  himself.  Prod  us  informs  us 
that  Euclid  very  liberally  borrowed  fiora  the  eletoents  gf 
geometry  com  pets  (xl  by  Eudoxus.  Cicero  calls  Eudoxus 
the  greatest  iistronomer  that  had  ever  lived;  and  we  learn 
from  Petronius  that  he  retired  to  the  top  of  a  very  high 
mountain  that  be  might  observe  the  celestial  phenomena 
with  more  convenience  thaji  be  could  on  a  plain  or  in  a 
crowded  city.  Strabo  (p.  1 19)  says  that  the  observatory  <*f 
Eudoxus  wai»  at  Cnidus.  from  which  the  astronomer  Vnw 
the  star  Canopus.  Vitruvms  (ix*  9J  describes  a  sun-diil 
constructed  by  him;  and  Strabo  (p.  .190)  quotes  him  as  a 
distinguished  mathematician.  Nothing  of  his  works  re- 
mains. He  died  in  the  tU\y-third  year  of  iiis  age.  [Asno- 
NOMV,  p.  531.] 

EUDOXUS,  of  Cyjticus.  was  sent  by  Ptolemy  VII..  of 
Egypt,  on  a  voyage  lo  India  about  B.C.  125.  (Strabo,  p.  98, 
Casaub.)  The  passage  of  Strabo  referred  to  conlaini^  aa 
account  of  his  adventures.  From  this  Eudoxus,  or  another 
of  the  name,  Strabo  derived  some  materials  for  his  great 
work  (379.  550,  Sec). 

EUDYALITE,  a  mineral  which  occurs  both  er>-8talli*ed 
and  massive.  The  ciystals  are  generally  snudL  The 
primaiy  form  is  a  rhomboid  :  the  colour  is  red  or  brownish- 
red,  and  Ihe  crxstals  are  faintly  translucent  or  opaque 
Lustre  vitreous,  sometimes  dull.  Sp.  gr.  2  9,  Hurdnes* 
5*0,  5*5.  Streak  white.  Fracture  uneven.  The  tnasstre 
varieties  are  imbedfjed  and  amorphous. 

It  occurs  at  Kandarluarsuk.  in  West  Crreenland, 

Before  the  blow-pi[>e  it  fuses  into  a  leek-green  scoria. 

According:  to  Stromever  it  consists  of — 


Silica 

52-47 

Zirconia 

I0'89 

Lime      , 

10-14 

Soda       . 

I3'fl2 

Oxide  of  Iron 

6*85 

Oxide  of  Manganese 

t2-57 

Muriatic  acid  , 

. 

1-03 

Water    . 

, 

1*80 

^99-G7 

EUDY'NAMYS.     [CucuLtD^.  Cuculin^.  val 
pp.  '2*16  and  2TK] 

EU'DYTES.  [DivEHS,  vol  ix.,  p.  37  ] 
EUGENE.  FRANtJOIS  DE  SAVOIE.  commol 
called  Prince  Eugene,  was  paternally  descended,  in  the  ihutl 
degree,  from  the  ducal  house  of  Savoy,  but  was  a  French 
subject  by  birth,  Ix'iiig  a  younger  son  of  the  Comle  de  Sois- 
sons,  and  born  at  Paris.  Ociober  18,  1663.  He  was  designed 
for  the  church,  but  having  formed  a  decided  preference 
for  a  military  life,  and  being  also  moved  by  certain  wrongs 
which  ho  conceived  to  have  been  done  lo  his  family  by  LDUta 
XIV.,  and  which  he  deeply  resented,  he  entered  the  servi« 
of  the  Emperor  Leopold.  From  this  time  he  renounced  hif 
allei^rance  to  France,  and  long  after,  when  his  repulaltoa 
was  at  its  height,  rejected  the  most  brilliant  offers  made  by 
the  French  government  to  purchase  his  return  lo  the  ftcrvicv 
of  his  native  country.  His  first  campaign  was  against  llie 
Turks,  at  the  celebrated  siege  of  Vienna  m  16*^3.  Eminent 
bravery  and  talent,  joined  to  high  birtli,  ensured  him  rapid 
promotion.  In  16i^8*9,  on  the  breaking  out  of  war  beiwt-^n 
France  and  the  Empire,  he  was  employed  on  a  diplomaii<i 
inisAion  to  Ihe  duke  of  Savoy,  and  in  1691  was  raided  to 
the  eommand  of  the  imperial  army  in  Piedmont.  Dunn^ 
two  campaigns  he  maintained  a  decided  advantage  over  Xm 
French  :  in  1693  he  was  less  successful.  The  duke  having 
returned  to  the  French  aUiance,  we  next  find  Prince  Eugeoa 
commanding  the  army  in  Huni^ry,  where  lie  won  a  grett 
victory  over  tbo  Turks  at  Zcnla,  on  the  river  Ttieis^i  Sep* 
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tember  11,  1697.  The  peace  of  Carlowitz  (1699)  closed  this 
scene  of  action ;  but  a  more  brilliant  one  was  opened  in 
irul  by  the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession.  During  two 
rears  Eugene  maintained  the  imperial  cause  in  Italy  with 
honour  against  superior  forces  commanded  successively  by 
Catinat*  Villeroi,  and  Vendomc,  against  the  last  of  whom 
he  fought  the  indecisive  baUlo  of  Luzara,  August  1, 1702, 
in  which  the  flower  of  his  troops  was  destroyed.  At  the 
end  of  this  campaien  he  returned  to  Vienna,  and  was  ap- 
pointed president  of  the  council  of  war. 

Id  1704  he  commanded  the  imperial  troops  at  the  battle 
of  Blenheim,  Ausust  1 3, 1 704.  The  successes  of  the  French 
in  Piedmont  m^ne  it  expedient  for  him  to  return  thither  in 
17US.  He  soon  restored  the  duke  of  Savoy*s  declining  for- 
tunes, and  won  the  decisive  battle  of  Turin,  September  7, 
1706,  after  which  the  French  evacuated  the  country.  He 
vas  thus  set  again  at  liberty  to  co-operate  with  Marlborough 
in  1 706,  and  had  a  share  in  the  victory  of  Oudcnarde,  and 
in  the  capture  of  Lille,  the  siege  of  which  was  entrusted  to 
him,  while  Marlborough  protected  his  operations.  In  1 709  he 
was  wuanded  at  the  bloody  battle  of  Malplaquct,  of  which  he 
was  the  chief  adviser,  and  in  which  he  led  the  attack  upon 
the  left  wing.  On  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Joseph  in  1 71 1, 
be  took  an  important  part  in  securing  the  succession  to  his 
brother  Charles  VI.,  and  he  visits  England  at  the  end  of 
that  year,  in  hope  of  preventing  the  secession  of  England 
from  the  alliance.  He  was  received  as  his  senices  de- 
served, but  made  no  progress  towards  his  object ;  for  the 
dismissal  of  the  Whig  ministry  was  soon  followed  by  the 
eongress  and  peace  of  Utrecht.  The  emperor  being  no 
party  to  that  treaty,  Eugene  invaded  France  in  1712  with 
little'  advantage,  and  it  b^ame  evident  that  the  interests  of 
tlie  empire  would  be  b^t  consulted  by  peace :  the  prelimi- 
naries were  accordingly  signed  at  Rastadt,  March  6,  1714. 

In  171G  Prince  Eugene  again  marched  against  the  Turks, 
lad  won  the  battle  of  Peterwaradin,  August  6,  against  an 
enormous  disproportion  of  numbers.  In  the  following  year 
be  besieged  Belgrade  with  40,000  men.  With  troops  wasted 
by  disease,  pressed  by  an  army  of  150,000  men  from  without 
and  opposed  by  a  powerful  garrison  from  within,  he  was 
ia  the  utmost  danger,  when,  with  the  happy  boldness 
vhich  distinguished  nim,  he  seized  the  right  moment,  and 
inflicted  a  signal  defeat  on  the  army  which  threatened  him. 
Upon  this  the  town  surrendered.  Peace  was  concluded  in 
t&e  following  year. 

He  took  up  his  residence  at  Vienna,  honoured  and 
trusted  by  the  emperor,  in  whose  pohtical  service  he  was 
mcch  employed.  In  1733  a  fresh  quarrel  with  France 
called  him  again  to  command  the  imperial  army  on  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine.  This  war  is  said  to  have  been  under- 
taken against  his  advice :  at  all  events  age  had  diminished 
bis  energy :  he  contented  himself  with  standing  on  the  de- 
fensive, and  used  his  influence  to  effect  a  reconciliation. 
Preliminaries  of  peace  were  signed  at  Vienna,  October  5, 
1735.  He  died  suddenly  in  that  capital,  April  21,  1736, 
aged  73. 

Asa  general.  Prince  Eugene  ranks  among  the  first  of  his 
kind,  but  that  kind  was  not  of  the  highest  order  of  excel> 
ioice.  His  name  is  memorable  for  no  improvements  in  the 
crl  of  war,  neither  was  he  famous  for  skill  in  manoeuvring 
sr  eombining  the  operations  of  distinct  masses  upon  one 
object  His  characteristics  were  penetration,  quickness  of 
pvception,  decision,  and  what  usually  goes  along  with  them, 
mdinets  in  amending  a  fault  when  made ;  so  that  his  skill 
hj  rather  in  making  the  best  of  given  circumstances  than 
ia  bending  circumstances  to  his  will  beforehand.  It  is  said 
tkat  be  always  took  great  pains  to  learn  the  character  of 
the  general  opposed  to  him.  Careless  of  his  own  person 
(he  was  thirteen  times  wounded  in  battle),  he  was  also 
tomewhat  prodi£;al  of  his  soldiers*  lives.  However,  he  threw 
a  glory  round  the  Austrian  arms  such  as  has  never  digni- 
ty them  either  before  or  since. 

The  best  account  of  his  ejLploits  is  '  L'Histoire  du  Prince 
ILtgjtae,*  5  vols.  1 2mo.,  by  M.  de  Maubillon,  but  published 
vi^ut  his  name.  In  English,  there  is  Campbell*s  Mili- 
tvy  Histoary  of  Prince  Eugene  and  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough, 2  vols.  foL;  and  several  smaller  works.  Prince 
Xigene  wrote  memoirs  of  himself,  which  have  been  pub- 
iibed  both  in  French  and  English. 

EUGE'NIA.  a  genus  of  dictyledonous  polypetalous 
|famts  of  the  natural  order  of  MyrtacesD ;  so  named  in 
iMKHir  of  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy,  who  was  a  patron  of 
boUsT  and  horticulturo.  The  genus,  as  at  present  consti- 
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tuted,  contains  nearly  200  species,  though  numbers  have  been 
removed  to  the  genera  Nelitris,  Jossinia,  Myrcia,  Sizygium, 
Car)'ophyllus,  and  Jambosa,  in  which  are  now  contained  the 
Clove  tree,  the  Rose  apple,  and  Jamoon  of  India,  formerly 
included  in  Eugenia.  This  genus  is  confined  to  the  hot 
and  tropical  parts  of  the  world,  as  Brazil,  the  West  India 
Islands,  and  Sierra  Leone,  and  extends  from  the  Moluccas 
and  Ceylon  to  Silhet  and  the  foot  of  the  Himalayas  in  Asia. 

Eugenia  is  characterized  by  having  the  tube  of  the  calyx 
of  a  roundish  form  and  the  limb  divided  into  four  parts ; 
the  petals  equal  in  number,  and  inserted  on  the  calyx,  llie 
stamens  are  numerous.  The  ovary  2-3  celled,  with  several 
ovules  in  each.  Seeds  one  or  two,  roundish  and  large, 
with  the  cotyledons  and  radicle  united  into  one  mass.  In 
habit  and  inflorescence  the  species  resemble  many  myrtles. 
Like  the  family  to  which  they  belong,  some  of  the  species 
of  Eugenia  secrete  a  warm  volatile  oil  in  their  herbaceous 
parts ;  abound  in  tannin ;  yield  good  wood ;  and  a  few  have 
fruit  which  is  edible,  though  not  very  agreeable,  from  being 
impregnated  with  the  aroma  of  the  oil. 

The  most  remarkable  species  of  the  genus,  and  one  of 
the  few  which  it  is  necessary  to  notice,  is  the  Allspice, 
Pimento,  or  Bay-berry  tree.  This  is  the  Eugenia  Pimenta 
of  De  Candolle ;  the  Myrtus  Pimenta  of  Linnajus  and  of  the 
London  Pharmacopoeia.  It  is  a  native  of  South  America 
and  the  West  India  Islands,  especially  Jamaica,  and  from 
being  cultivated  there  is  often  called  Jamaica  Pepper. 
The  tree  is  very  handsome,  often  30  feet  high,  and  much 
resembles  the  Clove  tree  in  the  form  and  appearance  of  its 
leaves  as  well  as  in  habit.  The  trunk  is  smooth,  and  much 
branched  towards  the  top.  The  older  branches  are  round, 
the  younger  compresseo,  and  the  twigs  as  well  as  tlie 
flower-stalks  pubescent;  the  leaves  are  petiolate,  oblong 
or  oval,  smooth,  and  marked  with  pellucid  dots,  forming  a 
dense  evergreen  foliage ;  the  flower-stalks  are  both  axillary 
and  terminal,  and  are  divided  into  tluree-forked  panicles ; 
the  flowers  are  small,  without  show,  and  conformable  in 
structure  to  the  character  of  the  genus.  The  berry  is 
spherical  and  crowned  with  the  persistent  calyx;  wnen 
ripe,  smooth,  shining,  and  of  a  dark  purple  colour;  usuallr 
one,  occasionally  two-celled,  containing  large  roundish 
seeds. 

The  Pimenta  is  cultivated  with  great  care  m  Jamaica, 
and  abounds  especially  on  the  hills  on  the  north  side  of  the 
island.  The  trees  are  formed  into  regular  walks,  and  begin 
to  bear  when  three  years  old,  but  are  not  in  perfection  until 
they  have  been  planted  seven  years.  They  thrive  best  in 
rocky  lands,  or  a  rich  soil  having  a  gravelly  bottom.  Mr. 
Bryan  Edwards  says  that  a  single  tree  has  been  known  to 
yield  150  lbs.  of  the  raw  fruit,  or  1 00  lbs.  of  the  dried  spice; 
but  the  crop  is  uncertain,  and  plenteous  perhaps  only  once 
in  five  years.  The  tree  has  been  introduced  into  and  flou- 
rishes in  the  southern  parts  of  India. 

The  berries,  being  tne  valuable  part  of  the  tree,  require 
care  in  gathering  as  well  as  drying ;  the  processes  for  wliich 
are  described  by  Browne  in  his  *  History  of  Jamaica,'  p.  248. 
They  must  be  picked  when  they  have  arrived  at  full  growth, 
but  before  they  begin  to  ripen :  they  are  dried  in  the  sun, 
on  raised  boaruefl  floors,  and  frequently  turned  during  the 
first  and  second  day ;  they  are  then  put  into  sheets,  often 
winnowed,  and  exposed  to  the  sun  until  sufficiently  driei, 
which  is  known  by  the  colour  and  the  rattling  of  the  seeds 
in  the  berries.  Browne  says,  *  Such  of  the  berries  as  come 
to  full  maturity  do,  like  many  other  seeds,  lose  that  aro- 
matic warmth  for  which  they  are  esteemed,  and  acquire  a 
taste  perfectly  like  that  of  Juniper  berries,  which  renders 
them  a  very  agreeable  food  for  the  birds,  the  most  indus- 
trious planters  of  these  trees.* 

The  leaves  and  bark  participate  in  the  warm  aromatic 
properties  for  which  the  berries  are  celebrated,  and  which 
have  received  their  name  of  Allspice  from  their  fragrant 
odour  being  thought  to  resemble  that  of  a  mixture  of  cin- 
namon, cloves,  and  nutmeg.  Their  taste  being  warm  and 
aromatic  makes  them  useful  as  a  spice  in  cookery,  and  a 
stimulant  in  medicine. 

Eugenia  Michelii  is  a  Brazilian  species,  cultivated  in 
Martinique,  whence  it  is  called  Certifier  de  Cayenne,  as  it 
yields  a  small  edible  fruit. 

EUGENIACRINITES.  [Encrinites,  vol.  ix..  p.  393.] 
N.B.  The  Rev.  Lansdown  Guilding,  in  his  notice  of  a  per- 
fect recent  Encrinus,  found  in  the  C^rib»an  seas,  and  which, 
according  to  him,  comes  nearest  to  the  Stages  Horn  En- 
crinite  of  Parkinson,  says  that  its  capture  has  enabled  him 
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to  set  lie  the  pi)int  (which  way  he  doe^  not  m  terms  state)  | 
»s  to  whether  the  aiiimul  U  locomotive  or  fixed.     He  gives 
1)0  tleiailcd  descriptiun  of  the  sijccics  Enerinusf   Miller i^ 
\  but  spcakii  of  the  Seisife  j^enera  of  Crinoideit^  uti4  says  that 
'  K.MiKeri  mhabitstheCarihican  sea  at  grout  dfPthsi«in  pro- 
fundis),  adhering  to  Gorgonit^.     He  describe*  tne  aluifrmen 
P-of  his  species  as  being  membranaceous,  and  sitnated   be- 
tween the  base»  of  the  arras-    (Zool.  Jourti^  vol,  iv.  p,  1  7'A,j 
EUGENlN,  a  substance  wliich  deposits  tipontaneously 
from  the  diitilled  water  of  cloves  j   it  crysEallizeii  in  small 
iminsa,  which  are  colourless,  transparent,  and  pearly ^  and 
ill  time  they  become  )cllow  :    the  ta^te  of  cugenin  is*  but 
ili;jhf,  and  the  smell  much  less  strong  ihun  that   of  the 
plovc.     U  is  soluble  in  alcoluil  and  sethcr  in  all  propor- 
tions: by  the  action  of  nitric  acid,  like  the  oil  of  cloves*  it 
becomes  iraraedioTely,  even  when  cold,  of  a  blood  red  colour, 
rit  is  composed  of  oxygen,   hydroj^en,  and  cur  him,  in  the 
I  iarac;  proportions  as  constitute  the  oil   of  cloves,  with  one 
I  riuivalent  leas  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen. 

EUGE'NIUS  1.,  a  nalivc  of  Rome,  was  elected  by  the 
LKomans,  a,d.  C54,  as  successor  lu  Martin  L,  who  had  been 
Ijient  into  banishment  to  tlieThracian  Chersonesus  by  order 
lof  the  Emperor  Constani^lL,  who  favoured  the  schism  of  ihe 
iMonothelites,  MmMin  dying  in  the  Ibllovifing  year,  Eu- 
fgoniu*  continued  in  dispnto  with  the  court  of  Coustanti- 
[  Jiople  till  he  died  in  657,  and  wa»  succeeded  by  Vita- 
Han  us, 

EUGENIUS  H,  a  native  of  Rome,  succeeded  Paschasl., 
A.D,  824,  in  the  midst  of  great  disorder  which  occtirrod  at 
Rome  owing  to  the  corrupt  state  of  society  and  mal-admi- 
nistration  of  that  c.ty.  To  refunn  these,  the  emperor, 
Louin  the  Good,  sent  hia  son  Lolharins  to  Rome^  wht>  cor- 
rocted  many  abuses  which,  by  the  account  of  Eginhardt  and 
other  chroniclers,  had  prown  to  an  cuornious  extend  He 
confirmed  the  ripht  of  electing  tlie  pope  to  the  clergy 
and  people  of  Rome,  hut  under  the  condition  Iht-vl  the  pim- 
titf  elect  should  swear  fidelity  to  the  emperor  hclbre  the  im- 
peristl  missus  or  repre»enta1ive.  Eugcnvos  held  a  council  at 
Rome,  in  whirh,  among  other  things,  it  was  decreed  thut  in 
every  fpi!»copal  residence,  as  well  as  in  every  countr)  par- 
Ufionagu,  ihere  should  be  a  ma^^ter  for  teaching  the  people  and 
i  cKplainm^  the  Scriptures.  Eugenius  died  in  827,  and  was 
Laucceeded  by  Valenttnus,  who,  dying  al»o  after  a  few  weeks, 
Wd    suc<' ceded  by  Gregory  IV. 

ElIGENIUSllL,anativeof  Pisa,  of  the  Cistcrtian  order, 

and  a  disciple  of  St.  Bernard,  succeeded,  ad.  1 145,  Lucius 

n.,  who  had  died  of  a  blow  from  a  stone  intUcted  in  a  riot 

of  iht*  Roman  people.  Amaldo  da  Brescia  was  then  preaeh- 

-ing  his  reform  at  Rome,  ihe  sennte  had  declared  ilhelf  in- 

^dependenl  of  the  pope,  and  Eugenius  wa-s  obliged  to  take 

^up  hiH  residence  at  Viterbo*   Atler  some  fighting  and  many 

^  negotiatums  between   the  pope,  a^sisteil  by  the  people  of 

Tivuli,  and  the  Romans,  Eugenius  repaired  to  I^rauce  in 

►  1  i47,  and  the  following  year  held  a  council  at  Rheims.  Ho 

[•afierwards  returned  to  Italy,  and  with  ihe  assistance  of 

^Ro^er  king  of  Sicily  defeated  the  Romans,  and  entered  the 

»tlty,  AD.   1149,     New  disturbances  however  arose,  whicli 

f  ohlij:^ed  him  to  take  refuge  in  Campania,  where  he  received 

^  of  St,  Bernard  the  book  De  Cnmtd&iuUione,  the  subject  of 

I  "wliich  was  advice  on  his  pontifical  station  and  ils  duties. 

lAfter  having  resided  some  time  at  Segni  he  made  peace 

t  with  the  Romans,  and  returned  to  Rome  m  1 1 52.     He  died 

the  foUowmg  year,  and  was  succeeded  by  Aiiastasius  IV. 

I  It  was  under  his  pontificate  that  Gratianvrs,  a  Benedictine 

1.  monk  at  Bologna,  compiled  his  code  of  canon  law  railed 

"  Decrelum  Graliani/ which  greatly  favoured  the  extension 

of  the  papal  power.     [Canon  Law.] 

EUGENIUS  IV.,   Gabrinle   Condulmero,  a  native  of 

Venice,  succeeded  Martin  V*  in  March,  1431.    Hia  was  a 

[must  stormy  pontificate.      He   drove   away  the  |)owerful 

.fhmily  of  Colonna,  including  the  nephews  of  the  late  pope, 

mom   Rome,  charging  them  with  having  enriched  them- 

^clveH  at  the  expense  of  the  papal  treaiiury.    Two  hundred 

of  their  adherents  were  put  to  death,  and  the  palaces  of  the 

[Colonna  wore  plundered;  but  their  party  collf^ted  troops  in 

llhe  country  and  besieged  Rome.     Eugenius,  through  the 

ra^si^lanoe  of  Queen  Joanna  H.  of  Naples^  defeated  the  Co- 

Hun na,  and  obliged  them  to  sue  for  peace  and  surrender  several 

fctnwns  and  castles  they  held  irv  the  Roman  state.     He  afler- 

LifVaidM  made  war  against  the  vahoua  lords  of  Romagna, 

bwho  Were  supported  by  the  Viseonti  of  Milan;  ana  he 

[appointed  as  his  general  the  patriarch  Vitelleschi,  a  mili- 

Ittiil  prelate,  who  showed  considerable  abilities  and  little 


scrupulousness)  in  that  protracted  warfare,  by  which  thi 
pope  ultimately  recovered  a  considerable  portion  of  teiri* 
tory.  But  as  VittllcM/hi  intended  to  keep  Romagna  fur 
him^lf,  the  ixijre  had  him  put  to  dt»aih.  The  famous  con* 
dottiere  Sfo^sa  figured  vn  all  these  broils.  But  the  greatei4 
annoyance  lo  Eugenius  proceeded  from  the  council  of  BsmI^ 
whicii  had  been  convoked  by  his  predeces^r,  and  wbick 
protiatUd  its  sittings  year  after  year,  broaching  doctrinei 
very  unfavourable  to  papal  supremacy.  At\*;r  soleranlf 
asserting  tht?  superiority  of  the  council  over  the  pope,  it 
forbadt;  the  creation  €f  new  cardinals,  all  appeals  frota  tbi 
council  lo  the  pope,  suppressed  the  aunatus,  or  payment*  o| 
one  year's  income  upon  beneficefc,  which  were  a  great 
source  of  revenue  to  the  pajtul  treasury,  and  made  o'hef 
important  reforms.  Eugenius,  who  hud  been  obliged  ti 
escape  from  Rome  in  disguise  on  account  of  a  pupultf 
revolt,  and  had  taken  up  hu  residence  at  Bologna,  a.a 
1437,  now  issued  a  bull  dissolving  the  council,  recailii|( 
his  nuncio  who  presided  at  it,  and  convokuig  anoi' 
council  at  Ferrara.  Must  of  the  fathers  assembled  at 
refused  lo  sub  mitt  and  summontd  the  pope  himself  lo  ij 
pear  before  them,  to  answer  the  charges  of  simony,  *chi 
and  others;  and  after  a  time  proceeded  against  Ii: 
turaacious,  and  dcpo-icd  him.     Eugemus   mean  ^ 

opened  m  person  his  new  conned  at  Ferrara,  in  i iuMu.rv.j 
14'18,  in  which,  after  annulling  all   the  obnoxious  dciT«efl 
of  the  council  of  Basel,  he  launched  a  bull  of  exr-i^nu.n.J 
cation  against  the  bishops  who  remained  in  that 
which  he  characterized  as  a  '  satanic  conclave,  ^•  ; 

spreading  the  abommation  of  desolation  into  the  bosom  d 
the  church/  The  Catholic  world  was  divided  betweeu  tU 
two  councils  ;  that  of  Basel  proceeded  to  elect  a  new*  po)i( 
in  the  person  of  Araadeus  VIM.  of  Savoy,  who  afisuoiei 
the  name  of  Felix  V,,  and  was  solemnly  crowned  at  Eaifli 
The  councd  of  Ferrara  in  the  meantime  afforded  a  qotv 
sight  The  Ejmpcror  John  Paleologus  H.  came  with  Josepl^ 
patriarch  of  Constant inupte,  and  more  than  twenty  Giecl 
bitihops,  attended  by  a  numerous  retinue,  and  look  lii»  tca< 
in  the  assembly,  llic  object  was  the  recom'iltation  of  tb| 
easitvrn  and  wcijtem  churches,  which  Eugeniua  h^'^  r  .,«yl 
at  heart,  and  to  which  Paleologus  was  also  fav*' 
clined,  as  he  wanted  the  assiiitaQce  of  the  powerici  .  .  ,...i, 
Europe  against  the  Turks.  The  plague  havi^ig  broken  ou] 
at  Ferrara,  the  council  was  removed  lo  b  lyre  nee,  AlUl 
many  theological  disputations  on  llie  subject  uf  the  Uol) 
Ghost,  of  the  primacy  of  the  pope,  of  purgatory^  and  otlu^ 
controverted  points,  the  decree  of  reunion  of  the  i^i 
churches  was  passed,  and  signed  by  both  purtiei  in  Julfi 
J 439,  The  emperor  and  partiarch  returned  to  Conatamt^ 
nople  highly  pleased  with  Eng^nius  ;  but  the  Greeks  tool 
otibnce  at  the  terms  of  the  unioti,  the  schism  broke  oul 
afresh,  and  the  separation  of  the  two  churches  ha^  coiv 
tinned  ever  since. 

A  gmve  charge  against  Eugeniua  is,  that  he  encoutagcd 
Ihe  Hungarians  and  Poles  lo  bruak  the  peace  they  mi 
solemn  I)  sworn  with  the  Turks,  under  pretence  that  iM 
oatlia  were  not  valid  without  the  sanction  of  the  ]w)pe;  )i| 
even  sent  Cardmal  Julian  as  his  nuncio  to  attend  thi 
Christian  artny»  The  result  was  the  battle  gf  Varna.  1444 
in  which  the  Christians  were  rumpletely  defcatc*!,  aiij 
King  Utadislausof  Poland  and  Cardinal  J  ulian  lost  Ui«d 
lives, 

Eugenius  died  at  Rome  a.d.  1447,aflor  a  rei^n  of  stxted 
years,  and  in  the  sixty-fourth  year  of  his  age.  He  left  tb 
church  in  a  slate  of  Bichism  l>etween  him  and  bin  c<tmpa 
titor  Felix,  hi.s  own  states  a  prey  to  war,  and  all  Christian 
dom  alarmed  at  the  progressi  of  the  Turkish  arm*v  In  M 
last  days  he  is  said  to  have  expressed  himself  wc;r  '  ' 
talion,  and  to  have  regretted  live  loss  of  his  forme i  j 

tranquillity  before  his  exaltation.     He  recommeiui 
and  conciliation   lo  the  cardinals  a^semble^l  arou 
He  was  succeeded  by  Nicholas  V.,   in   favour 
Felix  V.  soon  after  abdicated.   Tlie  pontificate  ot   '  4 

forms  a  most  stirring  and  interesting  period  hi  t)  \' 

of  Italy  and  of  the  church.    L'Enfant  and  v£ne^> 
afterwards  pope,  have  written  the  history  of  the  c 
Basel    8ee  also  the  general  collections  of  the  oouuoi 
BaUue^H  *  Miscellanies.' 

E  U  KAIRITE,  a  seleniurel  of  silver  and  copper,  di»  _ 
by  Berjjelius.     It  occurs  in  thin  films  of  a  shinin|r 
colour;  opaque;  iU  texture  is  granular;  it  yields  re.v" 
the  knife,  and  acquires  a  silvery  lustre.      It  occunt  itt  t 
copper  mine  in  Sweden*    Before  the  blow-pipe  it  exhale*  { 
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imell  of  fielentUTtu  and  with  pliarooul  fus«s  into  a 
^HUc  toe  mil  ic  globule.     It  consists  of— 

Seknium           ,         .  2G 

Silver       .         .         ,  38*93 

Capper    ,         .         .  23'U5 

Eaithy  Tn&tter  *  8 -SO 

Cdrbonic  acid  and  loss  3*12 


100- 
TT-^RES.   (Zix>!ogy.)    [RoLLKna.] 
.U  LA 'LI  A  (Zoijio^),  a  jrenus  established  by  Sltvigiiy, 
i|dAoed  by  Cuvt^r  among  d is  I>orsibTanchiate  Annelids. 

JLEN-SPIEGEL.  [ENaLim Drama, voU  ix,  p.  423,] 

JLER.   LEONARD,  a   celebrated  raatheniiitiHan  of 

lltttf  .vjis  bom  on  Ihc  K»fh  of  April,  1  7D7»  at 

iiiiid;    his   father,  Paul    Euler,  was  the 

imAtu    J  a-iui   of  the  neighbouring  village  of  Riechen. 

He  ♦•«  A  man   remarkable   for  unasienlatii*us  piety,  and 

WtlU  a  conaidemble   knowledge   of  mnthemattos, 

hm  hod  acquired  under  the  tuition  of  James  Ber- 


Afk«r  being  instructed  by'his  father  in  analytical  science. 
ymtng  Rule?  was  ^ient  to  the  university  of  Baslt%  in  which 
f  Jfoha  Beroouilli  was   at  that  time  professor,   and  by  his 
fi^id  pn^fjTes^  and  decided  mathematical  genius  lie  so  far 
gi<i!  teem  of  bin  teacher  and  of  the  sons,  Nicholas 

■nd  .:c5moui1U,  that  his  father  wa«  easily  dissuaded 

'tern  Ilia  yn^inal  intention  of  forming  his  son  into  a  divine, 
•aA  wtielj  allowed  him  to  pursue  unshackled  the  high  dtJi- 
tinetiond  then  conferred  by  a  profound  scientific  reputMion. 
A  prize  ha\ing  been  proposed  by  the  French  Academy  of 
8ciiii#ea  on  the  management  of  vessels  at  M;a.  the  ambition 
of  Bidtr.  tlien  only  nineteen  years  of  aj^e.  induced  him  to 
iitCBpl  sn  iN»ay,  which  was  received  with  considerable 
inlajise^  ihougji  the  priie  was  conferred  on  Bougueff  an 
mi  and  ifxperieiiced  professor  of  hydxograpby. 

The  Academy  of  Sciences  at  St  Petersburg  was  then 
rinii^  to  a  distinguished  rank  amongst  similar  institutions 
in  Htirope  under  the  fostering  patronage  of  Catherine  I., 
wba  bad  invited  jevoral  philosophers  Iq  her  capital,  among 
re  the  Bernouilli^  above  mentioned.     On  the  re- 
oi  Daniel  Beniouilli,  Euler   was  appointed  pro- 
qC  oMUhematics  under  Peter  I,  in  1 733  ;  soon  after 
He  married  a  Swiss  lady  named  Gsell,  by  whom  he 
family. 
jts  prtrious  to  the  date  at  which  we  have  arrived  i 
l^ar  exceptions,  confmed  to  those  mathematical  | 
arising  from  the  progressive  march  of  I  he  Inte- 
Caleulu^  which,  at  that  time,  caused  much  emulation  ^ 
dtflereDt  countnes.     In  geneial,  Euler  was  far  more  in 
kasHenitTit  in  ihe  abstruser  parts  of  pure  malhematics  than 
in  t^  ^ :  in  many  of  the  latter  ne  was  frequently  eon- 

due:  .  iiiloxical  results. 

In  the  raeoioirsof  the  Petropolitan  Academy,  1729  and 
t* 31*  are  fciund  several  of  hi.^  memoirs  on  trajectories,  Ian- 
rrea,  the  shortest  line  alons^  a  surface  between 
t^,  and  on  differential  equations ;  besides  which 
luiJiisitcd  at  Bajile  a  physicii)  dissertation  on  sound. 
■btitid  it  oonvcnient  at  this  time  to  apply  himseH 
to  atiidy,  not  more  from  bis  natural  ardour  for  the 
and  the  incentive  of  an  increasing  reputation  than 
the  desire  to  avoid  the  political  intrigues  which,  under 
i  ffltpm^**  and  tyrannical  minister,  then  agitated  Russia. 
this  interval  he  published  an  excellent  treatise  on 
(Petersburg,  1736,  2  vols.,  4to.),  a  treatise  on 
ikmory  of  mu&ic^  and  one  on  arithmetic,  together  with 
)»apers  in  the  Pcterhburg  Memoirs,  chieily  on 
mranOBlioal  and  purely  mathematical  subjects,  among 
e  contained  his  views  on  the  solution  of  Isoperi- 
Problems,  which  embodied  the  profoundest  re- 
on  A  matter  of  great  anslylical  ditlicully  previous 
to  1lb»  di*eeiv«7  of  the  Calculus  of  Variations  by  Lagrange. 
VfOQ  the  iKU  of  Biren  he  gladly  accepted  an  invitation 
the  kil^  of  Prussia  to  visit  Berlin.  "When  ho  was  in* 
Xo  the  queen-dowager  in  1741,  she  was  so  much 
with  the  paucity  of  his  conversation  that  on  re- 
aairuigui  eiplanalion,  he  replied  that  he  had  just  returned 
■MB  &  e«nifltry  where  those  who  spoke  were  hanged. 

tllfl  priaecBa  of  Anhalt- Dessau,  being  desirous  to  profit 
llf  dM  pfcaenoe  of  Euler  in  Berlin,  requested  to  be  favoured 
^  ""^^  iiMtnMStioQS  on  the  known  ^cts  in  the  physical  sci- 
i^    To  ibii  wiiih  he  fully  aeceded  on  hu  return  to 


Petersburg   in  17fi6,  by  publishing  his  celebrated   worS 

*  Letters  to  a  German  Princess'  (3  vols.,  8vo.,  17GS);  iu 
which  he  discusses  with  clearness  the  most  important 
truthti  in  mechanics,  optics,  sound,  and  physical  ♦islrunoniy, 
having  published  previous  to  this  dale  several  is-olated  Itoa- 
liiics  and  some  huiidrod  memoirs  touching  on  every  known 
branch  of  theoretical  and  practical  raalhematics.  During 
bis  residence  in  Prussia  be  was  much  employed  by  the  en- 
liglitened  monarch  who  then  governed  that  kingdom  m 
auestions  connected  with  the  mint,  with  navigable  canals, 
&c.  In  the  midst  of  such  varied  employments  he  was  not 
forgetful  of  the  ties  which  bound  him  to  his  native  home ' 
having  learned  his  falher*s  death,  he _  went  in  175f>  to 
Franktortto  receive  his  widowed  mother,  and  brought  her 
to  Berlin,  where  she  lived  until  1761,  enjoying  with  a 
mother*?^  feelin;^  the  glorious  dislinction  to  which  her  son 
by  his  talents  and  indefatigable  indu8li7  had  arrived. 

An  incident  which  occurred  in  1700  showed  how  highly 
Euler  was  in  general  esteemed.  The  Russians  having  en- 
tered Brandenburg,  advanced  to  Charloltenbur^,  and  plun 
dered  a  farm  which  belonged  to  Euler.  Wlien  General 
Tottleben  was  infbnned  who  the  proprietor  was,  he  ordered 
immediate  reparation  to  he  made  to  an  amount  far  aboTe 
the  injury,  and  the  Empress  Elizabeth  presented  him  with 
400(J  florins, 

III  consequence  of  his  unceasing  application  to  study, 
Euler  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  the  sight  of  one  eye  in 
1735,  and  in  1766  that  of  the  other;  he  however  con- 
tinued his  valuable  researches,  some  of  his  family  acting  as 
amanuensis,  and  his  powers  of  memory  are  said  to  have 
been  wonderfully  increased  even  in  his  old  age.  He  ac- 
cepted the  invitation  of  the  empress  Catherine  II.  of  Russia 
to  return  to  Petersburg  in  1766,  where  he  would  have  fallen 
a  victim  to  an  accidental  lire  which  destroyed  his  house 
and  property  in  1771,  but  for  the  courageous  efforts  of  a  fel- 
low-co  untrj^man  (M,  Gnraon),  who  bore  the  old  man  away 
in  his  arms.  His  manuscripts  were  saved  by  the  exertions 
of  Count  Orloif. 

On  the  7th  of  September,  1783,  after  some  calculations 
on  the  motions  of  balloons,  then  newly  invented,  Euler 
dined  wilh  Lexell,  and  conversed  on  the  lately-discovered 
planet  Herschel.  While  playing  with  his  grand-child, 
who  was  taking  tea,  he  expired  suddenly  and  without  pain. 

Euler  Wiis  twice  married  in  the  same  family,  and  bad 
many  children  and  grand-children  ;  his  habit  of  life  was 
Klriclly  religious,  the  laboursof  each  day  being  closed  with  a 
chapter  from  the  Bible  and  family  prayer.  A  catalog;ue  of 
his  published  and  unpublished  writings  is  given  at  the  end 
of  Ihe  2nd  volume  of  his  *  Institutiones  Calculi  Ditfercn 
tiahs,*  1787;  and  to  the  first  is  prefixed  an  eloquent  Elogo 
by  Condorcet. 

Every  useful  subject  of  mathematical  research  engaged 
at  some  lime  the  attention  of  Euler  ;  and  for  relaxation  he 
amused  himaclf  with  questions  of  pure  curiosity,  such  as 
the  knight's  move  in  ciiess  so  as  to  cover  all  the  squares. 
His  various  researrhea  have  gone  far  towards  creating  the 
geometry  of  situation,  a  subject  still  imperfectly  known. 
The  following  is  one  of  the  questions  which  Euler  has 
generalized  : — *  At  Koni^burg,  in  Prussia,  the  river  divides 
into  two  branches  with  an  island  in  the  middle,  eon* 
nected  by  seven  bridges  with  the  adjoining  shores  ;  it  was 
proposed  to  determine  how  a  man  should  travel  so  as  to 
pass  over  each  bridge  once  and  once  only.* 

The  memoirs  of  Euler  are  principally  contained  in  the 
following   wcjrks: — 'Comment.  Acad.    Petrop.,'   1729-31; 

*  Non  Comment.  Acad.  Petrop.,'  J75t)'76;  'Nova  Acta 
Acad.  Petrop,/  1777-81  ;  *  Mem.  de  TAcad.  des  Sciences.* 
176a,  1778;  '  Recueil  ile  TAcad.,*  1727,  &c. ;  *  MiscelL 
BerolL,'  tom.  vii  ;  *  Mem.  de  TAcad.  de  Berlin.'  1745-67. 

EfJ'LIMA,  a  genus  of  marine  Testaceous  Gastropods, 
establishe*!  by  M,  Risso. 

Generic  Cnaracter,— Shell  turreted,  acuminated,  polished, 
with  many  whorls ;  aperture  ovate,  acuminated  posteriorly ; 
external  lip  thickened,  generally  forming  numerous  obsolete 
varicen.     Operculum  horny,  thin,  its  nucleus  anterior. 

Mr.  G.  B,  Sowerby,  who  gives  tliia  generic  character,  says 
{ZooL  Proc.  1834)  that  this  genus  of  marine  shells  appears 
to  be  moat  nearly  related  to  PyramideUa  and  Hh^a.  A 
species,  he  adds,  which  has  been  long  known  has  had  the 
appellation  of  TStrtK)  politu*  among  British  Linnean 
writers ;  and  a  fossil  species  has  been  placed  by  Lamarck 
among  the  Bulini,  under  the  specific  name  of  j5.  tere- 
Mtatm.    JAr,  Sowerby  separates  the  igav^MA  \a\o  \\w^  vr^ 
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divisions  below  staled,  which  are  characterized  by  I  he  two 
species  above  iwcnliaBed  ;  one  has  a  sohd  cohtmelia,  and 
the  other  is  deeply  uuifiilicntcd.  All  the  spt^ies,  he  ob- 
penes,  are  remarkable  fur  a  brilliant  |>olish  externally,  and 
he  sheila  oi"c  frcoviently  slI^htly  and  soraewhiil  irregularly 
ivvisle(V  apparently  iu  eon^ecjuence  of  the?  very  ohs<jlete 
\urircti  foUowing^  each  othf»r  in  an  irregular  linot  principally 
on  one  side,  from  the  apex  louards  the  aperture.  He  ile- 
ficn'dvKS  sixteen  specie-s  chiefly  from  Mr.  Cuming's  colleelion. 

Geagraphical  Distribution. — Wide:  nrintipally  found,  as 
yet.  in  warm  seas  f  South  and  Central  America,  and  Fucific 
Ocean,  Australia)    but  there  are  several  Biutish  species. 

//d^/f/^.— The  species  found  by  Mr.  Cuming  were  dredged 
or  otherwise  collected  in  sandy  mud,  coarse  sand,  and  coral 
.sand,  on  niolher-of-pearl  shells,  or  on  the  reefs;  at  depths 
(not  including  I  he  reefs)  ranging  from  six  to  thirteen 
fathoms. 

n. 

Perforated  EulimiD. 
Example,  Eulima  splendkiuia.     Shell  acummale-pym- 
midal,  brownish,  articulated  with  whde  and  chestnut  near 
the  sutures;   umbdicus  large;    a|wrtnrc  angulaled   ante- 
riorly.    Length  145,  breadth  0*6  inches.     locality.  Saint 
.  Elena,    South  America.      Mr.  Cuioinjtr  drede^ed  a   single 

I  specinnen  in  sandy  mud  at  from  six  to  eight  falhonis  depth. 

^V  Imprforatc  £ulima3. 

^^  Example,  EiUtrmi  major.     Shell  actimlnate-pyramidal, 

npacpie.  milk-white;  external  lip  subareuiitcd.  Length 
IG  inches,  breadth  Oh  locality,  the  Island  of  Tahiti. 
The  largest  specimen  was  found  in  coral  sand  on  the  reefs. 


Fossil  Eulim.b, 

Mr.  G.  B.  Sowerby  says  that  the  fossil  species  are  fbutid 
in  thi?  ctdi'aire  etromff*r  near  Paris. 

EULTMENK.     [H«4nchiopoda,  vol.  v.,  p*  343.] 

EULY'MENE.^  [MeousaO^ 

EUME'EKJNUS,  a  genus  of  brachyurous  erustaceans, 
the  first  of  the  Partherhi'ia/is  of  M.  Milne  Edwards,  and 
which,  in  his  opinion,  establish  in  some  tiort  the  passage 
between  the  Stfnorhytichi^  Achcpu^^  on  the  one  side,  and 
Eurt/nomf,  Lamhrus,  and  Partheimpe^  on  the  other.  The 
form  of  the  cai-apace  is  nearly  pentagonal  us  in  the  latter, 
but  it  is,  at  lUe  same  lime,  thrown  forwartls*  as  it  were,  and 
scarcely  o\e4'i>!U5rs  the  line  of  the  feet  of  the  hind  pair  of 
limbs,  a  disposition  which  recals  the  construction  of  the 
former.  The  body  is  depressed ;  the  rostrum,  which  is 
very  large  and  project  in  sj,  is  only  divided  towarrls  it^  extru- 
mity ;  the  ei/>'s  arc  xexy  shurt,  and  their  peduncle  entirely 
fills  the  orbits,  which  arc  circidar;  a  character  which  njjain 
approximates  these  crustaceans  to  the  StenorhynM :  the 
iftteriml  antenntp  arc  folded  buck  very  obliquely  outwards, 
and  the  external  antenna?  are  but  little  developed.     The 

?')ivtome  13  shorter  than  in  the  majority  of  the  Odi/rhyw/ti, 
he  external  jaw'/eet  present  nothing  remmkable.    In  the 
male  the  thomcie  Jeet  of  the  first  pair  are  large  aud  much 


onger  tlian  the  rest  r  all  these  are  a  litlle  compressed,  and 
their  third  joint  is  surmounted  by  a  eret^f,  which  is  not  dis- 
tinctly perceptible  on  the  oiher  joints;  the  feet  of  ih^ 
second  pair  are  rather  sliorler  than  those  of  the  third  and 
fifth  ]iair,  which  are  nearly  as  long  ns  the  fourth.  The 
aijiiftrnt'/i  of  the  male  is  composed  of  seven  articulations. 

Ex^^mple,  Eumedomi^  fiigf^r.  This  small  spc^eies,  the  onljr 
one  known,  is  of  a  bronzed  black  colour^  and  inhabits  the 
coasts  of  China.     [Parthknope.] 

EU'MENES,  of  Cardia,  a  town  in  the  Thracian  Cl^f^ 
sonesc.  was  an  important  actor  in  the  troubled  time«  which 
followed  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great.  [Alexander 
III.;  Antip.vtkr;  Arhhid.icits;  I*frdiccas.]  Being  early 
taken  into  the  service  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  he  ser\'ed  him 
for  seven,  and  Alexander  for  thirteen  years,  in  the  confiden- 
tial office  of  secretary.  He  also  displayed  great  talent  for 
military  afTairs  through  the  Persian  campaii^ns,  andwas  one 
of  Alexander's  favourite  and  most  esteemed  oJhcurs,  Ai^er 
Alexander*s  death,  in  the  genera!  division  of  his  conquests, 
Cappadoeia,  Paphlagonio,  and  tho  coast  of  the  Euxine  fts 
far  east  as  Trapestus,  fell  to  Eumenes*  share.  This  was  aa 
expectancy  rather  than  a  provisiun,  for  the  Macedoniaii 
army  had  passed  south  of  these  countries  in  the  march  to 
Persia,  and  as  yet  they  were  unsubdued.  Perdiccas,  how- 
ever, took  arms  to  establish  Eumencs  in  his  new  govcfu- 
ment,  and  did  so,  at  the  expense  of  a  single  battle.  To 
Perdiccas  as  regent,  and  afler  his  death  to  the  royal  famdy 
of  Mactidon,  Eumenes  was  a  faithful  ally  through  good  and 
evil :  in^lecd  he  is  I  he  only  one  of  Alexander's  otlicer^  tti 
whose  conduct  any  appearance  of  trratitudeor  disinterested- 
ness can  be  traced.  When  war  broke  out  between  Ptolcnir 
and  Perdiccas,  b.c.  n2I,  he  w.is  appointed  by  the  latter  to 
the  chief  command  in  Asia  Minor  between  Mount  Taurus 
and  the  Hellespont  (Ciir.  Nep.,  c,  3),  to  resist  the  expected 
invasion  of  Aniipater  and  Craterus.  Tho  latter  he  de- 
feated;  but  the  death  of  Perdiccas  in  Egypt  threw  the  ba- 
lance of  power  into  Antipater*8  hands,  who  made  a  new 
allotment  of  the  provinces,  in  which  Eumenes  was  omitted, 
and  Ca[ipadocia  given  to  another.  The  task  of  reducing 
him  was  assigried  to  AntiE^onus,  n.c.  abo^t  3"20.  The  re%4 
of  his  life  was  spent  in  open  hostility  or  doubtful  alliance 
with  ANTinoNiTs,  by  whom  he  was  put  to  death*  B,C.  Slik 
as  is  related  lu  that  article,  vol,  ii,  p.  iOL  Eumaoes  wfti  no 
admirable  partisan  soldier,  brave,  full  of  resources,  of  wti- 
broken  spirits.  Th(»sc  pcirts  of  Diod.  Sic,  boiik  xviiL,  which 
relate  to  hira,  and  Plutarch's  Lt/f,  will  be  read  with  pleasurt; 
by  those  who  are  fond  of  military  adventure.  Plutarch 
(Li/c  of  Eitmenei,  e.  ii,)  *;peaks  of  some  of  his  lettcrsw  Th« 
reader  may  consult  also  Droyten,  Geschichte  der  NacHfolgtr 
Alexanders^  Hamburg,  1836, 


Cktin  ofEiimrDri. 
BritbYi  Mu«etlili.    AcIuaI  •»*«•.    Siht-r,    Weight,  363  frtlnt. 

EUME'NIDES  (the  kind  gorklesses),  a  name  given  t* 
the  Erinyes  or  Fni  les^  a  set  of  goddessi'S  whose  husino«i§ 
it  was  to  avenge  murder  upon  earth.  They  were  also  calkd 
Semnie,  or  *  venerable  goddesses.*  The  mime  Erinys  woa  da- 
rived  from  tile  old  Arcadian  w^ord  eriftnet/i  (>piii''«4i/),  *to  bi 
angry.*  (Pausan.  viii,,  2a,  fi.)  The^ie  goddesses  appear  in  ihtt 
play  of  j^schylus  which  bears  their  name,  not  only  as  lli^ 
instruments  of  wrath  and  the  pleaders  for  justice  against  thiB 
matricide  Orestes,  but  also  as  the  promisers  of  victorr^ 
prosperity,  atid  all  sorln  of  blessings  to  ihe  .Vthenian  peopli: 
this  mixture  of  characters  is  to  be  explained  by  the  facl 
that  their  woi-sbip  was  connecte<l  with  that  of  a'Demeter 
Eriuys  at  Thelpusa,  in  i\rcadia,  and  we  have  seen  elsewhere 
how  the  goddess  of  the  earth  and  its  productions  was  alio 
the  goddess  of  the  nether  world.  [Bacchus;  Deuktkr.} 
The  site  of  their  temple  at  Athens,  where  ttieir  worship 
possessetl  a  peculiar  importance,  was  the  north-eaat  angle 
of  the  Areopagus,  at  its  base.  •  There  is  a  wide  long 
chasm  there  funned  by  split  rocks,  through  which  we  enl^r 
a  gloomy  recess.    Here  is  a  fountain  of  very  dark  water/ 
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(Wordsworth's  Athens  and  Attica^  p.  79.)  The  Athenians 
sterificed  to  the  Eumenides,  among  other  victims,  hlack 
iheep  :  no  wine  was  mixed  up  with  the  libations  offered  to 
theni,  hut  only  oil,  honey,  and  water,  in  three  separate 
hbations,  out  of  different  \*ases.  (Soph.  OiiL  Col,,  469,  &c) 
Of  the  number  of  these  goddesses  we  have  contradictory 
accounts :  in  the  play  of  iSschylus  it  is  pretty  certain  that 
tbere  were  fifteen  in  the  chorus.  (Miiller  s  Eumenides, 
i  10.)  Every  question  connected  with  these  divinities  is 
accurately  and  satisfactorily  discussed  by  Miiller  in  the 
leeond  essay  at  the  end  of  his  edition  of  the  Ewnsnides, 
t  77—93. 
EUMOLPUS,  EUMOLPIDiB.  [Elbusis.] 
EUMORPHUS,  a  genus  of  coleopterous  insects  belong- 
ing to  the  section  Trimeri  of  Latreille,  and  being  the  typical 
genus  of  the  fiimily  Pungicola.  These  insects  are  charac- 
ferised  by  having  the  antennss  longer  than  the  head  and 
thorax,  tlie  body  oval,  and  the  thorax  irregularly  square ; 
the  msLxillary  palpi  filiform,  or  slightly  thickened  at  the 
end,  but  not  terminated  by  a  large  process  as  in  some  ge- 
nera: the  last  joint  of  the  tarsus  is  always  deeply  divided 
into  two  lobes. 

Latreille  {Regne  Animate  divides  the  genus  Eumorphus 
into  several  sub-genera.  Some  of  the  species  have  the  third 
Joint  of  the  antennce  much  longer  than  any  of  the  other 
joints :  these  form  the  genus  Eumorphus  (proper),  in  which 
the  antennsB  are  club-snaped.  All  the  species  are  natives 
of  America  or  the  East  Indies.  Ex. :  Eumorphus  immargi- 
natus.    (Latr.  Gener.  Crust,  et  Insect,  tab.  xi.,  fig.  12.) 

Snd  Sub-genus,  Dapsus  (Zi6g.).  Some  of  the  species 
have  the  anteunsB  club-shaped,  as  in  Eumorphus  proper, 
bat  strai^hter  and  more  elongated,  and  with  the  joints  bent 
latefally:  among  these,  Eumorphus  Kirbyanus  (Latr.)  is 
low  pliieed.  In  other  species  of  Dapsus  the  third  joint  of  the 
sntenme  is  not  longer  than  any  of  the  others.  Many  of  the 
ipeeiea  of  I>apsu8  are  indigenous  in  Europe,  living  in  differ- 
ent f^ingi,  whence  the  name  of  the  family  (Fungicols). 
Some  of  these  insects  are  also  found  under  the  bark  of  the 
larch  and  other  trees.  3rd  Subgenus,  Endomychus  (Fab.) 
ku  the  three  last  jointM  of  the  antennsD  beut  laterally, 
bfger  than  the  others,  and  forming  a  triangular  club-shaped 
iBsss.  4th  Sub-genus,  Lycoperdtna  (Latr.)  has  the  maxil- 
Isiy  palpi  filiform,  and  the  lost  joints  of  the  labia  are  en- 
higeU.    [Trimbri.] 

EUNA'PIUS,  one  of  those  writers  known  by  the  name 
of  Byzantine  historians,  was  bom  at  Sanies,  in  Lydia,  ^.d. 
W,  He  began  his  studies  under  the  care  of  Chrysanthius 
the  Sophist,  by  whose  advice  he  is  said  to  have  composed 
the  Uvea  of  some  philosophers  and  physicians.  In  his  six- 
teenth year  he  left  Asia  for  Athens  to  attend  the  lectures 
of  ProsBresius,  by  whom  he  appears  to  have  been  subse- 
q^ntly  treated  with  the  utmost  kindness.  On  his  voyage 
he  was  seized  with  fever  of  a  very  violent  kind,  which 
fielded  only  to  treatment  of  a  peculiar  nature.  After  at- 
tending Proflsresius  for  five  years  he  meditated  a  journey 
to  Egypt,  in  imitation,  as  Hadrian  Junius  says,  of  Plato 
and  Eudoxus;  this  intention  however  he  was  prevented 
from  fulfilling.  He  practised  medicine  with  considerable 
lepate,  and  distinguished  himself  by  a  vehement  antipathy 
to  Christianity,  produced,  as  is  probable,  by  its  growing 
comiptiona. 

Benides  his  biographical  works,  he  wrote  a  continuation 
of  Dexippus'  history,  from  the  reign  of  Claudius  Gothicus, 
^here  he  quitted  it,  to  the  year  404  aj>.  It  is  violently  in 
frvour  of  the  old  creed,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  Hadrian 
imiius,  shared  those  peculiarities  of  style  which  distin- 
goish  the  Sophists.  All  that  remain  of  his  historical 
works  are  contained  in  the  recent  edition  of  the  Byzantine 
Historians.  There  is  a  complete  edition  of  his  works  by 
Bnssonade^  in  2  vols.  8vo.,  Amsterdam,  1822,  with  Wytten- 
bsch*s  notes,  and  a  life  by  Hadrian  Junius.  (See  Photius, 
eodd-  77,  2! 9 ;  Suidas,  under  the  word  •  Kwvffravrrvof  ;*  and 
Eanapius  in  his  life  of  Prckeresius.) 

BUNCyMIA.      [MiLLEPORID*.] 

EUNCyiilUS,  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Arian  sect  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  fourth  century,  was  a  native  of  the 
town  of  Daoora,  in  Cappadocia,  and  at  first  was  a  lawyer. 
It  is  aaid  that  he  also  followed  for  some  time  the  military 
ftQismiasL  He  then  became  a  disciple  of  Aetius,  under 
vkom  he  very  successfully  studied  the  doctrinal  theory  of 
Christianity  as  understood  by  the  Anti-Trinitarians.  At 
Antioeh  he  was  ordained  a  deacon,  and  about  a.d.  360 
W  was  elected  bishop  of  Cyzicum.    The  divinity  of  Christ 


was  at  this  period  the  all-absorbing  subject  of  ecdesiastieal 
controversy.  The  Trinitarians  contended  for  the  Athana- 
sian  or  Homoousian  doctrine  (from  o/ioovtriog,  of  the  same 
essence),  against  the  Scmi-Arians,  who  held  the  Homoiou- 
sian  doctrino  (from  vfioiovtriog,  of  the  like  essence),  and 
against  the  doctrine  of  the  Anomoians  (from  avoftoToc,  of  a 
different  essence).  In  defence  of  the  last  theory,  or  that  of 
unmodified  Arianism,  Eunomius  exerted  a  high  degree  ot 
natural  abilities,  asserting  the  impossibility  of  two  principles 
in  a  simple  substance,  one  of  whicli  is  generated  Irom  the 
other,  and  exhibits  the  relation  of  a  son  to  his  father.  The 
divine  essence,  he  said,  is  necessarily  characterized  by  cr.e- 
ness  and  indivisibility ;  the  persons  of  the  Godhead,  like  the 
dirine  attributes  of  wisdom,  justice,  mercy,  &c.,  are  merely 
the  names  of  ideal  distinctions  of  the  one  Supreme  Essence; 
as  considered  in  its  difierent  relations  with  exterior  objects, 
and  it  is  contradiction  and  manifest  absurdity  to  suppose 
this  simple  essence  to  consist  of  a  plurality  of  princi])les  or 
parts.  In  reply  to  these  psychological  subtleties,  the  advo- 
cates of  the  Trinitarian  doctrine  alleged  the  total  incompre- 
hensibihty  of  the  nature  of  God.  (St.  Basil,  Epist.  166; 
St  Chrysostom,  De  Incomprehensibilituie  Dei  Natum.) 
Eunomius  still  acknowledged  a  father,  son,  and  holy  spirit, 
but  the  father  as  supreme,  eternal,  and  distinct ;  the  son  as 
generated  from  the  father ;  and  the  holy  spirit  as  generated 
from  the  son. 

In  the  ceremony  of  baptism  he  dipped  only  the  head  and 
shoulders,  regarding  the  lower  parts  of  the  body  as  disre- 
putable, and  unworthy  of  immersion  in  the  holy  water;  and 
It  is  said  he  taught  that  those  who  faithfully  adhered  to  his 
own  theory  of  Christian  doctrine  might  commit  any  degree 
of  sin  without  incurring  the  danger  of  perdition ;  but  this 
is  probably  a  misrepresentation  by  his  opponents,  who  also 
accuse  him  of  being  an  Antinomian,  that  is,  one  of  those 
who  reject  the  Mosaic  law.  (Theodoret,  Haret^  1.  4,  c.  3 ; 
St.  Augustin,  de  Heeres. ;  Epiphanius,  Haeres,,  76 ;  Baronius, 
ad  an,  356.)  Eunomius  experienced  a  great  severity  of 
persecution  without  swerving  in  any  degree  from  the  Arian 
tenets  with  which  he  commenced  his  career.  He  was  thrice 
banished  from  his  episcopal  see ;  first,  by  Gonstantius  to 
Phryeia;  then  by  Valens  to  Mauritania;  and  lastly,  by 
Theodosius  to  the  Island  of  Naxos :  however,  he  died  in 
peace,  at  a  very  advanced  age,  in  the  year  394.  'Most  of 
his  works  are  lost,  including  a  copious  commentary  on  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans,  in  7  volumes,  and  numerous  letters. 
Two  of  his  principal  treatises  are  printed  in  the  Biblio- 
theca  Grteca  of  Fabricius,  in  Greek  and  Latin  (tom.  8, 
pp.235— 306):  *  A  Confession  of  Faitli,'  presented  in  383  to 
the  Emperor  Theodosius ;  and  an  *  Apologetic  Discourse'  in 
28  chapters.  (Cave's  Prim.  Christianity,  part  2,  c.  11; 
Pluquet's  Diet,  de  Heresies;  Broughton's  Historical  Diet.; 
Dr.  A.  Clarke's  Succession  of  Sac.  Lit.,  vol.  i.,  p.  318 ;  Bas- 
nage,  in  Canisius,  i.  1 72.) 

EUNUCH  {ivvovxoQ,  eunuchus,  literally, '  one  who  has 
the  care  of  a  bed*).  The  Greek  word  may  be  considered 
as  descriptive  of  the  functions  of  those  who  were  made 
eunuchs,  it  being  usual  among  the  Persians  to  entrust  the 
care  of  their  wives  and  daughters  to  such  persons.  It  does 
not  appear  that  eunuchs  were  made  by  the  Greeks,  except 
as  we  shall  presently  mention.  This  peculiar  species  of 
barbarity  was  a  Persian  practice  (Herod,  vi.  32).  It  ap- 
pears however  that  the  Greeks  sometimes  carried  on  the 
trade  of  making  eunuchs,  whom  they  sold  at  Ephesus  and 
Sardes  to  the  Persians  for  high  prices ;  the  Persians  con- 
sidering that  eunuchs  generally  were  more  trustworthy  than 
other  men.  (Herod,  viii.  105.)  Tavernier  tells  us  that  in 
the  kingdom  of  Bootan  twenty  thousand  eunuchs  were 
annually  made  in  his  time,  to  sell  to  other  nations ;  and 
the  seraglios  of  the  East  are  principally  served  and  guarded 
by  them  to  the  present  day. 

The  Christian  emperors  of  Rome  forbade  the  practice  of 
making  eunuchs,  particularly  0)nstantine ;  and  Justinian 
imposed  a  law  of  retaliation  upon  such  as  exercised  this  in- 
humanity. In  Italy  however  the  process  of  castration  is 
still  practised  upon  children  intended  to  supply  the  operas 
and  theatres  of  Europe  as  singers.  The  Council  of  Nice 
condemned  those  who  from  excess  of  zeal  made  eunuchs  of 
themselves.  Persons  so  mutilated  were  not  admitted  into 
holy  orders.  The  reader  who  would  know  more  on  this 
subject  may  consult  the  'Traits  des  Eunuques,' 12mo., 
1707,  by  M.  d'Ancillon. 

dJertain  heretics  of  the  third  century  bore  the  name  of 
Eunuchs  who  had  th^  folly  or  madness,  after  the  example 


of  Origett,  Bot  only  to  citrate  Xhme  of  their  own  per- 
iiuigion»  b\it  all  whom  they  rould  ky  hands  on.  Tliey  were 
also  called  Valesion?,  from  Vaksius»  an  Arab,  who  was 
their  chief,  f  See  EpiphaniuB  and  Baroniu&'  Annah,  under 
the  years  249  and  260.) 

EUO'MPHALUS.    CThochid.b.] 

EUPATO'RIA.     [Crimea] 

EUPATORIA'CEyE,  one  of  ihe  tribes  of  composite 
plants  admitted  by  De  Candolle,  who  defmea  it  thus:— 
•  Style  of  the  hemiaphroditi?  flowers  cyJindrical ;  the  arms 
long,  somewhat  clavate,  covered  externally  with  downy 
papillf©  at  the  upper  end.  The  stigmatic  tieries  but  little 
prominent,  and  usually  disappearing  before  they  reach  the 
middle  of  the  arms  of  the  style.'  Under  this  character  are 
arranged  38  genera,  the  most  extensive  of  which  is  the 
genus  Eupatormm,  including  no  fewer  than  294  species. 

EUPEN,  a  circle  in  the  Prussian  administrative  circle 
of  Aachen,  or  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  in  the  western  part  of 
the  province  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  is,  though  wooded  and 
mountainous,  full  of  fine  pastures.  It  coutaina  about  7G 
ftqnare  miles.  It  produces  timber,  grain*  vegetables,  Jiax, 
%ct.,  and  large  quantities  of  cheese  are  made.  There  are 
considerable  manufaciures.  Iron,  calamine,  and  potters' 
clay,  are  among  iU  mineral  products.  The  population  in 
Jgie  waa  i7,4l9;  in  1831,  19,058;  and  is  now  about 
19,800. 

EUPEN,  the  chief  town  (the  N^au  of  the  former  de- 
partment of  the  Ourthe),  is  situated  in  a  fertile  valley  on 
the  banks  of  the  Weeze,  in  50°  39'  N,  lat.  and  6*  l'  E.  long. 
It  is  well  built,  and  witli  its  gardens  and  meadows  covers  a 
considerable  surface.  It  has  four  churches  and  chapels,  an 
orphan  asylum,  and  a  good  school,  and  contains  nearly  1200 
houHes«  The  number  of  inhabitants  was  8805  in  1818; 
10^534  in  1831 ;  and  is  at  prettent  about  1 1.300,  There  are 
large  manufactures  of  kerseymere  and  fine  woollens.  The 
other  productions  are  woollen  yarn,  soap,  chicory,  powder, 
deals,  blotting  paper,  &c.  It  is  a  place  of  extensive  trade, 
and  has  several  manufacturing  villages  in  the  neighbour- 
howl. 

EUPHEU8.    [IsoPODA.] 

EITPHO'RBIA,  a  genus  of  exogenous  plants,  giving  its 
name  to  an  extensive  and  important  natural  order.  It  has 
very  small  monandrous  nake<i  male  flowers,  crowded  round 
an  equally  naked  female  one,  in  the  inside  of  au  involucre 
looking  like  a  calyx,  and  formerly  mistaken  for  that  organ. 
The  species  have  cither  a  common  leafy  appearance,  with 
the  involucres  proceeding  from  among  large  foliaceous 
bracts,  or  they  are  nearly  leafless,  with  their  stem  exces- 
sively succulent,  so  as  to' resemble  Cacti,  Those  with  the 
former  character  are  natives  of  most  ports  of  the  world,  and 
are  the  only  kinds  found  in  Europe ;  the  succulent  species 
chieliy  appear  in  the  hottest  and  driest  countries.  Barren 
uncultivated  places  in  the  plains  of  Hindostan  and  the  arid 
regions  of  Asia  and  the  north  of  Africa  are  their  favourite 
stations;  in  the  Canaries,  on  volcanic  soil,  E.  Canariensis 
and  laphylla  form  great  bushes  with  arms  like  candcla- 
bras.  From  Cacti,  which  some  of  these  plants  much 
resemble,  they  are  readily  known  by  their  spines,  when 
they  have  any,  not  growing  in  clusters,  and  by  their  emit> 


ting,  when  puncturftd,  an  abundant  discbarge  of  milky 
juice.  This,  in  a  concrete  slate,  forms  what  is  cal'ed  the 
gum-resin,  or  rather  resin,  called  Euphorbium,  an  acrid, 
corrosive,  most  dangerous  drug,  principally  furnished  by  E. 
ofRcmarum,  antiquorum,  and  E.  Canariens^is,  The  «i«me 
properties  exist  in  the  herbaceous  lealy  species,  diffused  in 
some,  cooeentratod  in  others. 

E.  Lathyris,  a  common  weed  in  cottage -gardens,  where  it 
is  called  '  caper,*  yields  from  its  seeds  an  od  of  the  most 
violent  purgative  nature.  If  it  were  less  dangerous  it 
might  he  substituted  fbrTiglium  oil.  Fee  states  that  with 
as  much  of  this  oil  as  could  be  sold  for  a  franc  nmety 
aduMs  might  be  purgLnL 

A  few  species,  having  the  involucre  of  some  showy 
colour,  are  cultivated  as  objects  of  ornament;  otherwiit 
they  are  looked  upon  as  mere  weeds. 

EUPHORBIA'CE^'E,  a  natural  order  of  exogenous  plants, 
with  unisexual  tlowcrsi  and  tric<jccous  fruit.  Their  real  aiR- 
nity  is  a  matter  of  great  uncertainty.  Jussieu  placc<l  Ihein 
among  his  Diclinous  Dicotyledons,  and  probably  he  wu 
right  in  so  doing;  nevertheless  tliere  are  many  strong 
marks  of  resemblance  between  them  and  Malvaceous,  Ce- 
lastraceou^4,  and  even  Elaeagnaceous  plants.  The  numbet 
of  EuphorbiaceiD  is  unknown,  hut  certainly  very  consider- 
able. They  vary  from  trees  of  the  largest  size  to  minute 
herbs,  of  only  a  few  weeks'  duration,  and  from  having  Iwtli 
calyx  and  corolla  highly  developed  to  the  total  ab^nre  of 
those  organs.  In  fact  they  are  constant  in  scarcely  any- 
thing except  the  short  character  we  at  first  assigned  them, 
and  m  their  sensible  proiHjrties,  Acridity,  a  virulent  co^ 
rosive  properly,  which  sometimes  is  so  concentrated  ai  lo 
render  them  most  dangerous  poisons,  and  sometimes  M 
difiuscd  as  to  be  of  little  importance,  with  all  imaginable  in« 
termcdiate  qualities,  exists  throughout  the  order.  Hence 
some  are  fatal,  others  drastic  or  purgative,  and  some  simply 
laxative.  They  also  occasionally  secrete  a  farinaceous  suV- 
stance  which,  being  sejrarated  tVom  ihe  poison,  is  valuable 
for  the  food  of  man,  as  in  the  Cassava. 

Among  the  more  dangerous  species  of  this  order  are  the 
Mauchinecl,  whose  very  shade  is  asserted  to  be  danguroui, 
the  ExcBpcaria,  which  derives  its  ominous  name  from  its 
juice  producing  blindness;  and  the  Euphorbia?;,  that  yield 
Euphorbium,  Castor  oil,  and  oil  of  Tiglium,  well  known 
valuable  purgative  medicines*.  Among  other  pr».>*lucrs  may 
be  named  Cascarilla,  the  bark  of  a  Croton,  Tunistde,  aflbrdeil 
by  a  Crofophora,  Caoutchouc,  the  produce  of  Siphonia  elas* 
tica,  Uura  crepitans,  and  others,  and  a  kind  of  birddirot 
yielded  by  Sapium  aucuparium. 


],  K  malt  floirer:  fi.  a  fam&le  flower:  3,  m  ovvy  iieftr1|r  ri|^; 
4.  a.  taction  ut  a  t\\m  hn\t, 

EUPHO'RBIUM,  improperly  called  a  gutn,  or  |fum- 

resin,  since  it  is  entirely  destitute  of  any  gum  in  its  eoni- 
position,  is  the  concrete  juice  of  several  species  of  euphorbia, 
either  exuding  naturally  or  from  incisions  made  in  Uic  bark 
Much  of  the  article  found  in  British  commerce  is  obtained 
from  the  Euphorbia  Canariensis,  while  that  which  ticcurs 
on  the  continent  is  obtained  from  Euphorbia  ofKcinaruoi 
(Linn,)  and  E.  antique  rum  (Linn.),  and  other  African 
species,  particularly  from  an  undescribed  species,  called  hf 
the  Arabs  deremu4[e.  Tlie  branches  of  this  plaiit  are  used 
in  tanning,  and  to  it,  according  to  Mr.  Jackson  {Edinburgh 
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cmd  Surgical  Journal,  vi.  p.  Aj7),  the  morocco- 1 
kftther  ow«s  its  peculiarities.    By  the  moet  recent  chemical  ^ 
ttQtaJ>8eih  euphoroium  aeems  to  consist  of  rosin,  wax,  and 
Inline  matter  (mostly  timlates).      The  resin  is  the  active 
|trinciple,  and  differs  in   &ome  respects  from  most  other 
r«£tns. 

Eiip^f^in^  is  A  powerful  acrid  substauce,  earning  irri- 
u  '       *  inmation  of  the  parts  with  which  it  cornea 

iri  fiy  sympathy  affecting  the  nervous  system. 

Th^  ntisi  it-cfuea  into  the  nostrils  or  eyes  occasions  violent 
meesing  and  lacbrymation,  or  even  mure  serious  affections  of 
tiie  eyM,  ao  that  it  is  necessary  for  those  who  grind  this 
dmg  to  protect  the  face  hy  masks.  Delirium  and  ^itupor  ap- 
|ti\ijirhin-T  to  apoplexy  have  followed  the  inhalation  of  the 
si  a  swallowed,  it  causes,  in  small  dosoi,  vomiting 

!i-  -c;  iu  larger  dose^  it  produces  intlammatiou  of 

;  :.,  and  sometimes  proves  fatal.    It  is  now  Uttle 

L^.  id  an  external  application  to  produce  vesication 

ar  k.U*.'f*Uon,  except  by  veterinary  surgeons.  It  is  some- 
URMr«  uvcfl  as  an  errhine,  largely  diluted  with  starch,  and 
■nter^  into  the  composition  of  sonie  cephalic  and  eye-snuffs; 
to  it  ts  apt  to  be  violent  in  its  effects.  In  case  of  poison- 
iHf  hf  It,  '  '  t  or  oily  fluids  should  be  given,  and 
HHilPClian  if  much  inflammation  ensue. 

EUPHK.i.  -  ^...  [Tigris.]  As  new  information  may 
W  iS^oeted  on  I  be  subject  of  the  Euphrates,  we  have  de- 
termuied  to  treat  of  this  double  river  system  under  the 
JmsiI  nfTlGlilS. 

BUTION',  a  liquid  obtained  by  Reacbenbacli*  from 
iMBaI  t4f ,  o^ccially  that  of  bones  or  horns.  The  process 
fbr  pvocuritig  it  is  operose  and  complicated.  Its  properties 
■l»^— lUat  it  is  ver)  limpid,  colourlet^s,  inodorous,  and  taste- 
Im;  it  boils  at  about  'Mif  Fahr.,  and  distils  unchanged; 
it  VBoaios  fluid  at  4^  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves 
111  ilrtilirX  ud  of  almonds  and  of  olives,  oU  of  turpentine, 
OI|ihAlui«  &€.;  It  dis.solves  chlorine  and  bromine,  which  are 
€loW  when  it  is  heated*  and  it  uUo  lakes  up  camphor, 
•ksnii«  «od  napthalin.  at  common  temperatures,  but  when 
'     '  d»  m   larger  quaiUity  ;    with   lodmo  it   forms  a  blue 
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-^Ives  phosphoius,  sulphur,  and  selenium, 
1  the  greater  portion  is  deposited  on  cooling  ; 
Is  in  it,  and  wheti  heated  dissolves.  It  is 
er  by  exposure  to  air,  or  by  acidi  or  alkalis. 
J  analyzed, 

£lJ'POL18,  a  writer  of  the  old  comedVt  wau  born   at 

AtlieiM  about  the  year  446  n.c.  (Clinton's  'Fhiti  Hellenici, 

tL  p.  61),  and  wau  lb  ore  fore  a  contemporary  of  A  rig  to- 

^hanef^  who  was  in  all  probability  born  a  year  or  two  after. 

r      !  ime  and  manner  of  his  death  are  in\olved  in  great  ob- 

^.     ll  was  generally  said  that  he  was  thrown  ovcr- 

>     the  orders  of  Aicibiades  when  that  genciul  wiw 

V  to  Sicily  in  415  u.Cn  becau?je  Eupulis  had  ndi- 

.    i  LijiAi  m  one  of  his  come(bes;  but  this  slorVt  which  is 

•  .il.ricntly    improbable   in    itself,  was   refuted  by  Eralo- 

.        .-^  lifi.i  l.n»,i^r|it  forward  some  comedies  which  he  had 

>  to  that  period  CCicero  ad  Attic,  vi.  1) ; 

15,  accorcling  to  Fausanias  (ii.  7,  3>,  on 

:  »pus,  in  the  territory  of  the  Sicyonians. 

ifes   that  he  fell  in  a  sea  fight  in  the 

u  and   ihdl  ho  was  buried  in  i^gina.     We  have 

of  twenty-four  of  his  plays,  but  no  adequate  spe- 

nmc  11,     To  judge  from  the  titles,  the  objecl  of 

EnpoL  .ave  been,  in  almost  every  case,  mere  per- 

loiial   taiirc.     The  Maricas,  which  unpeared  ia  421  B.Ct 

«M  in  attack  upon  Hyperbolus,  the  demagogue;  the  du- 

ttifm*  (4iD  B.C.)  was  intended  to  ridicule  a  handsome  pan- 

■iliut  of  that  name,  w  ho  is  the  hero  of  Xenoohon's  Sym- 

i  and  the  LacedaymoniuuM  was  directeu  against  the 

^    0piniooa  of  Cimon,  who  wab  too  much  attached  to 

^mTTlr,  and  had  even  called  his  son  Laceda'ijionius 

From  the  concurrent  testimony  of  Lucian 

iMr-  -  n,  J  2 1 7)»  of  Ptatonius,  and  of  the  scholiast  on 

Jaretiai  tu-  ^^U  »'  appears  thai   the  object  of  Eupolis  m 

miing  the  Baffte»  wa&  to  ridicule  Aicibiades  for  taking 

yut  iu  the  obftcene  rites  of  Cotytlo»  and  that  it  was  for  this 

itiaek  liiat  Kupoliii  wuh  lhr«>wTi  mto  the  sea.     (See  Butt- 

i  i'lri'i  Etwmf  on  th  and  ihe  Bavtw,  Mythologus 

J    ^    Ii9,  &c,)     Ar  and  Eupolis  were  not  upon 

Ari»topiuuies  Njieaks  very  harshly  of  his  bro- 

III  Th6  Clouds  (:p51.  &c  ),  and  t  barges  him  with 

Jug  pillaged  from  The  Knigkta  the  materials  for  his 

livfoi^;  and  Eupolis  in  his  turn  made  jokes  on  the  bald- 


Eupolit  published  Ms  first  play  when  he  was  only  seventatii 
years  old  (Suidas). 

EURE,  a  river  in  France,  which  rises  in  the  marshes 
and  pools  which  occupy  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Orne,  near  the  town  of  Longny,  Seven  or  eight 
railea  from  its  source  it  enters  tlie  department  of  Eure  et 
Loir,  through  which  it  tlows  in  a  south-east  direction  for 
about  25  miles  without  receiving  any  considerable  acces- 
sion. It  then  turns  northward,  and  flows  in  that  direction 
for  about  85  miles,  tlurough  the  departments  of  Eure  et 
Loir  and  Eure,  and  past  the  towns  of  Chartres,  Maintenon, 
Anet,  Ivry,  Pacy,  and  Louviers,  into  the  Seine,  which  it 
joins  just  above  Pont  de  TArche;  receiving  in  succession 
the  rivers  Voise  on  the  right  bank;  the  Blaise,  which  waters 
Dreux.  and  the  Arve  or  Aure  from  Nonancourt» on  the  left; 
the  Vesgre,  firomHoudan,  on  the  right;  and  the  1  ton,  which 
passes  Damville  and  Evreux,  on  the  left.  Its  whole  course 
is  nearly  120  miles.  It  is  navigable  from  Pacy»  about  27 
miles  above  its  junction  with  the  8eine»  or,  according  to 
another  authority*  from  St,  George's  at  the  junction  of  the 
Aure,  about  20  miles  higher  up ;  but  the  navigation  is  liable 
to  frequent  ob.'structions.  It  is  chiefly  used  for  the  convey- 
ance of  salt,  and  of  wood  llir  building  and  fuel  for  the 
supply  of  Rouen.     The  Eure  never  freezes  in  winter. 

EURE»  a  department  in  the  north  of  France,  compre- 
liending  a  portion  of  the  antient  Nomiandie.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  norlh  by  the  department  of  Seine  Inferieurc,  froui 
which  it  is  partly  separated  by  the  Seine;  on  the  east  by 
the  departments  of  Oise  and  Seine  et  Oise*  from  both  of 
which  it  is  in  part  separated  by  the  river  Eptc,  a  teeder  of 
the  Seine ;  on  the  south  by  the  department  of  Eure  et 
Loir»  from  which  it  is  partly  separated  by  the  rivers  Eure 
and  ilrve*  or  Aure,  the  latter  a  feeder  of  the  Eure;  on  the 
south-west  by  the  department  of  Orne,  and  on  the  west  by 
that  of  Calvados^  The  form  of  the  department  is  very  irre- 
gular;  its  greatest  length  is  from  northeast  on  the  Eptc. 
near  Mainville,  to  south-west,  near  Monnay,  on  the  road 
from  Rouen  to  Alenc;on,  68  milest  and  its  greatest  breadth 
at  ri^ht  angles  to  Iho  length,  from  Fiqueiieur»  on  the  Seine, 
to  Si.  George's,  at  the  junction  of  the  Arve  with  the  Eure, 
05  miles.  The  ai-eu  of  the  department  is  2^9  square  leagues, 
or  '22^7  square  miles,  rather  more  than  the  joint  area  of  the 
English  counties  of  Cumberland  and  West  morel  and,  and 
rather  less  than  the  average  of  the  Freurh  departments, 
lis  population  in  1832  was  424,246,  or  nearly  186  to  a 
square  mUe,  being  considerably  greater  than  both  the  rela- 
tive and  absolute  population  of  tlie  average  of  the  French 
departments ;  and  very  far  exceeduig  that  of  the  two  English 
counties  just  mentioned*  The  department  lies  betweiiU 
48^  39'  and  49''  29'  N,  lat.,  and  0"  15'  and  r  4b'  E.  long. 
The  capital  is  Evreux,  in  49''  I'  N.  lat.,  and  1^  8^  E.  long. 

The  department  has,  properly  speaking,  no  mountuTns, 
though  that  name  is  given  to  the  crags  which  rise  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Seine,  near  QuiliehcBuf,  and  do  not  much  ex- 
ceed 3U0  feet  in  height.  Mount  Ruti  is  the  highest  liill  in  the 
department;  its  barren  summit  rises  above  the  fertile  plum 
round  Pont  Audemcr.  The  rivers  all  belong  U»  the  basin 
of  the  Seine,  except  the  Calone,  which  falls  into  the 
Touqucs  at  Pont  L'Ev&quc»  in  the  department  uf  Calvados, 
Tlie  Seine  crosses  the  eastern  side  of  the  department  in  a 
north  western  direction  past  Vernon,  Petit  Anduly,  and 
Pont  de  TArche,  and  tlows  for  a  short  distance  along  the 
boundary.  In  its  sinuous  course  below  Rouen  it  again 
touches 'the  northern  boundary  of  the  department  three 
times,  separating  it  from  that  of  Seinelnfmeure:  its  course 
within  tne  department  is  about  40  miles,  and  along  iho 
border  27  miles;  for  all  which  it  h  navigable.  The  Euro 
crosses  the  department  in  a  northward  dirotlion  ;  10  miles 
of  its  course  are  upon  and  36  miles  within  the  border,  for  2o 
of  which,  or  according  to  some,  for  the  whole  of  wliich  it  is 
navigable.  [Eurb  riYcr.]  Tlic  Arve,  or  Aure,  has  nearly 
30  nailes  of  its  short  course  within  or  ujwn  the  border  of  the 
department ;  it  flows  east  by  north  and  joins  the  Eure  on 
the  border  of  the  department  at  St,  George's ;  it  pasaps 
Chfinebrun,  Verneuil,  and  Nonancourt  The  Iton  rises  in 
tlie  department  of  Ome,  and  crosses  this  department  in  a 
winding  channel  in  a  north-eastern  direction ;  its  length  is  60 
to  63  miles;  nearly  the  whole  of  its  course  is  in  this  depart* 
ment ;  it  passes  Bourth,  Brcteuil,  Damville,  and  Kvreux. 
The  Rille  rises  in  the  department  of  Orne,  and  crosses  that 
of  Eure  in  a  northward  direction  till  it  falls  into  the  Seum 
between  QuillebtBuf  and  Hontleur.  It  passes  the  towns  of 
L'Aigle,! 
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Lire,  Beaumonl»  Brione,  Pout-Authou,  Annebaut,  and 
Ptmt-Audemcr  in  that  of  Eurc  ;  it  receives  between  Beau- 
mont and  Brionc  t!ic  CharentonnCt  which  naea  in  the  de* 
partment  of  Onie»  and  tlows  north- norlh-east  pnst  Cha- 
briures  and  Beruayi  the  Chiwenfonne  receives  the  Gniil. 
The  length  of  ihe  Rdlc  is  nearly  St>  mile§,  tliaiof  Uic  Chn- 
rentonne  about  3j  miles,  and  that  of  the  Gruil  Ifi  to  18 
miles.  The  Kpte  tmd  ihe  Andelle,  both  feeders  of  ihe 
Seine,  rise  in  the  dcparlment  of  Seine  InfiTieure,  and  waler 
the  eastern  side  of  the  departinimt  of  Enre;  I  hey  have  a 
length  of  about  50  and  i^  railci*  resptrrtively.  Part  of  the 
course  of  the  Epte  is  on  the  border  of  the  department ;  most 
of  that  of  the  Andelle  is  wiihm  it. 

The  Iton  and  the  Rille  are,  in  one  part  of  Iheir  course, 
absorbed  by  the  strata  over  which  they  ihw :  the  Iton  losea 
itself  near  Dnmville,  and  flows  umlergrounil  for  two  mile«. 

The  department  is  almost  entirely  oet^upitHl  by  the  ehalk 
whirh  encircles  the  Paris  bajsin  and  the  strata  more  imme- 
diately connected  with  it,  and  covered  with  a  vegetable  soil, 
for  the  most  part  clayey,  and  very  thin  on  the  crests  of  the 
hills.  AJoiit^  the  hank  of  the  S«ine  there  are  some  tracts 
<!overcd  with  bancn  sand,  and  other  parts  are  covered  with 
the  debrisof  quarts  and  silex,  quite  imapahle  of  cultivation. 
Below  Qudlehoiuf,  a  inai-sh  on  the  bank  of  the  Seine,  once 
covered  by  the  tide,  has  been  reclaimed  and  brought  into 
cultivation. 

The  climate  is  in  frencral  mild,  moist,  and  changQahle^ 
bearing  a  considerable  resemblance  to  that  of  England. 
The  west  and  north-west  winds  bring  rain  and  fo^;  these 
winds,  with  the  north  and  the  south-west,  are  the  most 
common.  The  countrjMs  better  wooded  ihan  France  gene- 
rally id,  thoiitrh  it  does  not  admit  of  comparison  in  this 
rccjpect  with  England,  In  descending  towards  Pacy  on  the 
Kure,  on  the  road  from  Paris  to  Caen,  the  magnificence  of 
the  prospect  is  reiT  Mriking,  The  vatley  of  the  Eurc,  broad 
and  perfectly  level,  abounds  with  fine  trees,  which  enclose 
the  rich  meadows.  But  though  the  country  is  ricti  and  fer- 
tile, the  habitations  of  the  peasantn'  ore  very  wrctcht^d, 
being  clumsily  built  of  wood  and  cartii,  like  the  hvhitations 
of  five  or  six  centuries  ago  in  ihe  rest  of  Frnnce,  and  coveriid 
with  thatch.  Bricks  and  tiles  might  be  made  in  the  depart- 
ment, and  houses  built  less  hable  to  destruction  by  fire. 

The  agriculture  of  the  depart  nient  is  considered  to  be  in 
advance  of  that  of  the  greater  part  of  France.  The  produce 
in  grain  is  considerable ;  in  wheat  it  is  twice  as  great  as  the 
average  produce  of  the  departments  ;  and  in  rye  and  mixed 
com  or  maslin  three  times  as  great :  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  potatoes  ts  grown,  a  small  quantity  of  oats,  and  verj* 
little  barley  or  buckwheat.  The  quairtity  of  woodland  is 
nearly  a  sixth  of  the  whole  area  of  the  department;  the 
quantity  of  land  occupied  in  vmeyards  is  small,  ^nd  the 
amount  of  wine  made  is  triflniir.  The  plum,  the  pear,  and  the 
apple,  are  the  fruits  most  cultivated:  the  principal  timber 
trees  are  the  oak,  the  beech,  the  elm,  the  hornbeam,  the 
asptn,  the  sersicc  tree,  the  chestnut,  the  birch,  and,  in  the 
valleys,  the  alder,  iho  ash,  the  poplar,  and  the  maronnier, 
or  large  chestnut  tree.  In  Ihe  arrondissemens  of  Bernay 
and  Pont  Audemcr,  fine  tlax  is  grown  from  seed  imported 
from  Riga  and  Holland  :  and  in  various  plaws,  leguminous 
plantii,  hemp,  weld  or  dyers*  weed  (for  dyeing  yclbw).  and 
tea/les  are  cultivated.  The  farming  is  not  very  neat ;  and  the 
hedgerows  and  ditches  are  not  well  kept.  Plantations  might 
be  increased  on  the  higher  grounds.  There  arc  many  na- 
turn)  meadows  and  pasture  lands,  and  the  cultivation  of  the 
artificml  grasses  i^  on  the  increase:  the  quantity  of  cattle 
i«  not  much  more  than  half  the  average  of  France,  but  the 
number  of  horses  is  above  half  as  much  again  as  the  aver- 
age. Horses  arc  much  employed  in  the  labours  of  the  field  i 
the  fine  Norman  breed,  which  the  lonpj  wars  had  nearly  de- 
stroyed, has  been  renewed  with  great  care.  The  number  of 
sheep  is  rather  above  the  average  of  France :  the  wool  is 
ordinary  :  but  the  flesh  of  those  fed  near  the  sea  is  delicate 
and  in  goofl  repute.  The  numlwr  of  swine  and  the  quantity 
of  jK>ullr\'  are  considerable.  Small  ^ame  is  tolerably  pleii- 
liftit ;  but  the  larger  sorts,  the  roebuck,  the  stag,  and  the 
wild  boar,  which  were  formerly  abundant,  have  been  almost 
entirely  destroyed  since  the  Revolution.  The  rivers  abound 
with  fish,  especially  tench ;  and  great  (juantities  of  the  sal- 
mou  and  the  shad  a&cend  them  from  the  sea  and  are  taken. 

The  mineral  productjuns  are  iron,  freestone,  sandstone, 
mdlstones,  lime  and  gypsum,  potters*  clay,  brick  earth,  and 
flilkrs*  earth.  There  are  several  cold  mineral  springs ;  those 
of  Vicux  Conches  are  in  the  highegt  repute. 


The  manufactures  of  the  department  are  various  and  im* 
port  ant :  Dupin  {Forces  Prodncln^fis  et  Commercials*  de  ta 
Fraitce,  Paris,  1827),  stales  the  number  of  establish nit^utji 
of  various  kinds  at  1511,  of  workmen  at  3u,15r,  and  ibe 
value  of  the  articles  produced  at  26,772,297  francs,  or  aljove 
l,lOt),l}00/,  The  workmen  arc  thus  classified  by  Mall© 
Brun:  in  the  woollen  manufacture  8500;  in  the  iron  and 
copper  works  80 DO  ;  in  the  tape  manufacture  6000;  in  the 
cotton  manufacture  4500:  in  the  leather  manufacture  1 000; 
in  the  manufacture  of  glass,  paper,  and  hosiery  2000.  The 
population  is  not  however  collected  into  large  towns,  ther« 
being  no  town  with  1u,0<jO  inhabitants  and  only  five  which 
have  50(JO;  and  taking  the  whole  department,  the  rural 
population  is  to  that  of  the  towns  as  nearly  5  to  K  There 
are  many  iron-works,  and  at  Romilly  on  the  AndoUe  are 
some  of  the  mo^t  extensive  and  important  copper- works  in 
France;  nails  and  tuns  are  made  at  Rugles  on  the  RiUe, 
cards  for  carding  wool  and  cotton,  and  niachinery  at  Louvters, 
and  machinery  in  the  arrondtssement  of  Louviers.  T\m 
manufacture  of  linens  is  widely  extended;  the  lineDS  df 
Bemay  are  much  esteemed.  Tlie  woollen  cloth*  of  Louviers 
are  among  the  be-*l  in  France  ;  other  cloths  of  inferior  qua- 
lity, druggets  and  tiannels,  are  made  in  different  places  in 
the  department.  Lc^ather  of  excellent  quality  is  made  at 
Pont  Audemer,  and  there  are  tan-y»^rds  at  Evreux  and  other 
places.  Tapes  are  made  at  the  town  and  in  the  arrondisje- 
ment  of  Bernay,  bed-licks  at  Evreux,  and  printed  calicos 
and  other  cotton  gotjtls  in  various  places:  cotton  and  woollen 
and  linen  yarn  are  also  spun.  To  the  above  articles  maybe 
added  hosiery  (at  Pont  Audemer),  thread  (at  Bernay),  gla$&» 
paper,  mu^ii-al  instruments,  ivory  and  boxwood  ciiiDb&. 
Dyeing  and  bleaching  have  been  carried  to  great  perfec- 
tion. 

The  export ations  to  foreign  countries  consist  of  woollca 
cloths  of  all  kind.s  bed-ticks,  linens,  cotton  goods,  leather, 
copper  goods,  and  pins:  similar  articles,  together  with  irwj 
gofxls,  wood  for  the  shipwright  and  the  builder,  and  Jbr 
fuel,  corn  atid  cattle,  are  iscul  into  other  parts  of  France. 
The  imports  cruisist  chielly  of  the  raw  material  for  the  m- 
rious  manufaclnres* 

The  navigation  of  the  Seine  enables  Ihe  department  to 
communicate  readily  with  Rouen  and  Paris:  a  cut  in  one 
part  shortens  the  navigation  a  little:  the  Sure  is  navigable 
for  a  considernble  part,  if  not  the  whole  of  its  course  in 
thia  department:  the  lion  is  used  for  tloatiuf^  duritvg  part 
of  its  course ;  but  the  Rdle  is  no  longer  used  for  that 
purpose  It  is  navigable  however  up  to  Pont  Audemer. 
The  length  of  Ihe  navigable  rivers  and  canals  is  half  ai 
much  aj^in  as  in  the  average  of  France.  The  department 
is  also  belter  provide<l  with  roads  Ihan  the  greater  part  of 
France:  the  road  from  Paris  to  Caen  and  Cherbourg  ciutiees 
it  from  east  to  west  throut^h  Pacy  and  Evreux;  that  from 
Paris  to  Rouen  by  Pontoise  (department  of  Oise)  and 
Ecouis:  and  that  from  Paris  to  Rouen  by  Vernon,  GadloHi 
and  Pont  de  TArche,  along  the  valley  of  the  Seine,  cross  it 
fram  t^outh-casl  to  north-west*  Roads  from  Rouen  to  Hon* 
lleur  tdepartmcnl  of  Calvados)  by  Pont  Audemer;  to  Aleti- 
con  {department  of  Orne)  ihrough  Bourglheroude,  Brione, 
Bernay,  and  Chamhrois ;  and  to  Evreux  throutcli  Pont  d« 
TArchc  and  Louviers;  and  from  Evreux  by  Vernon  to 
Gisors,  also  cross  it  in  different  directions.  The  road  from 
Paris  to  Dieppe  just  paifrses  through  Gisors  in  the  eastern 
extremity  of  the  dcpaittncnt ;  and  Ihat  from  Paris  to  Alen- 
con,  I^ival,  Renncs,  St.  Brieiic,  and  Brest,  crosses  \\\t$  de- 
partment just  within  the  southern  boundary  following  the 
valley  of  the  Aure  or  Arve  ihrough  Nonancourt,  Tdlitfrcs 
and  Vemeuil.  A  road  from  Rouen  to  Beauvais  jvist  touchei 
the  north  east  extremity  of  the  department.  The  olhcr 
roads  are  hye -roads. 

The  department  is  divided  into  five  arrondissemens:  thit 
of  Lcs  Andelys,  in  the  cast  and  northeast;  tliai  of  Porit 
Audemer,  in  the  north-west;  that  of  Bernay,  m  Ihe  south- 
west ;  that  of  Evreux,  in  the  south  ;  and  that  of  Lnuvierx 
central.  The  population  is  thus  distributed  among  tlicm : 
— Les  Andelvsj  64,337;  Pont  Audemer,  89,744;  Bemay. 
82.828;  E^Teux,  118,397;  and  Louviers  68,942.  The 
number  of  cantons  or  districts  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a 
justice  of  the  peace  is  36  :  that  of  the  communes  844, 

The  principal  towns  are  Evreux,  the  capital,  on  the  lion, 
population  7ySS  tor  the  town,  9^63  for  the  whole  commune; 
Louviers,  on  the  Eure,  |>opulaiion  Stj27  for  the  town,  98b5 
for  the  whole  commune;  Pont  Audemer,  on  ihc  RiUe^ 
population  3305 ;  Bernay,  on  the  ChareutQQpity  popu 


'llie  loTiTi^  C605  for  the  whole  comTnime :  and  1a?s 

^  im  the  Seine,  populntion  3432  for  tho  town»  51fi8 

wbole    comiTiunt*,      [Andelys,    Les  ;    Bkrnay  ; 

1 1  LoinriERs  ]    Tlie  population  is  fmm  the  ri^lurns 

ttrromliiiMJrDcut  of  hes  Andelys  there  me  Gisors, 
y,  Kcouis,  Maineville,  Lions-la- Foret,  Charlevalt 
i, 

»  OR  the  Erne,  which  divides  it  into  two  pnrtSi 

lie  roafl  frura  Paris  to  Dieppe,  39  miles  from  raris, 

9e  WII.S  built  about  ad.  11  IKK     In  the  ware  of  the 

in   France  under  Henry  V,,  Gisoi-a  was  taki-n  by 

rut  it  was  aAerwank  deli\ered  up  to  the  Fren^^h 

trrjK'bi'ry   of  the  governor.    In   the  war   of  the 

of  ihf  Public  Good'  against  Loui^  XL  this  town 

n  by  the  revolted  lords*     There  arc  considerable 

«f  the  castle  at  the  extremiiy  of  ihe  toAvn  towarck 

t)  til*  river  Epte.     From  its  position  and  general 

it    much    resemhlei  the   remains  of  Ljiunccslon 

f>>rnwalK    The  mclo^sure  of  the  ciL>lle  h  now 

ket-ball;  the  foase  is  planted  with  trees,  and 

icnade.     Some  portions  of  the  ai\tienl  t^wn- 

moaiti.     The  church  of  Gisors  is  a  birge  well- 

cm^s  church,  adarned  with  much  elaborate 

;  but  Its  architecture  is  for  the  most  purt  a  jumble 

and  Roman.     (Dawson  Turner'ii  lour  in  Aor- 

It  b^  some  Hue  paintetl  glass  windows^.     The 

(If  ii  yroor,  but  its  situation  is  deliglitful,  and  the 

;tat.     The  pupulutiou   in    ]H31  was  3243 

ft  V 33  for  the  whole  commune.     The  iaha- 

^^^...-,..^cd  in  bleaching  ealicoci^  and  other  fabrics, 

■|Klun;  cotton-yam,  printed  calicoitrt,  blunde  and 

HIKftiber,  ghi's  and  beer;  tliey  tnide  in  torn  and 

rtbcHupplyof  Paris.    There  are  a  high  school,  a 

lautuui  insit ruction,  a  school  for  outlme-dr.nimg, 

hti»*pttal.     Near   Giaore   is  the  anlienl   castle   of 

dw  in  mills. 

B^ny,  otherwise  Estri^pnguy  or  Trepai^ny,  a  small 
KJTl  ilistaLtu:e  west  by  north  of  Gisors.  has  a  sub- 
f-buili  church.  Its  pupuiiUiun,  as  f^iven  in  Du- 
|li»toire  dcs  Environs  de  Paris*  (Paris,  182^),  our 
tliohty,  was  I2.:»(J.  The  mhtihitants  manulacture 
lua^yarn,  and  knit  goods,  and  trade  in  ^'rain,  pulse, 
id  nemp.  There  are  two  fairs  m  the  year, 
t;^  on  one  of  the  roarls  from  Paris  lo  Rr)uen.     1 1 

Ri-plaee  covered   in  with  wood,  a  chateau  of 
ruction,  and  an  antient  parisli  chuich,  for- 
te.    The  last  mentioned  is  a  substantial  hut 
uilding  in  the  form  of  a  Greek  crossi;  it  con- 
ies of  jieveral  saints  and  llie  tomb  of  Jean  de 
j\  archbthhop  of  Rcjuen.     The  in  habit  anU  are  given 
*aufc  at   fi34:    they  maimraeture  lac^?.     There  are 
in  the  year. 
iUe  U  near*  but  not  on  the  Eptc,  a  few  miles 


Tel  is  on  the  little  river  Lieur,  which  flows 

lUe*     It  was  inhMbiltd  in  the  Roman  times, 

m   some   antient  tombs,    columns^  painted 

and  other  antiquities  discovered  here  at  the 

g  of  the  last  century.     There  was  in  the  middle 

tie  at  Lions,  where  He  my  I.  of  England  died 

L    The  population  of  the  c<jmmunc  is  givvn  by 

at   l*JUU.    The  inhabitants  manufacture  printed 

ind  leather,  and  trade  in  corn. 

val  \h  a  small  town  ui  the  junction  of  the  Lieur 

Andclle.     Jt  takes  its  present  name  from  a  resi- 

lit  here  by  Charles  1X.»  of  which  there  are  some 

t  CubcoeA  are  printed  and  paper  made.  The  neigh* 

^  is  fertile. 

or  Ecos,  a  very  small  place,  is  near  the  Epte,  and 
Gi»or*  and  Vernon. 

St*  Pierre,  a  villai^c  on  the  Andellc.  huH  fulling- 
cloth  factory,  and  a  eotton-mill,  la  which  above  300 
II  r*rr  rmnlrtvcd:  aud  ut  Roiuillv,  just  acrobs  the 
t  foundr)%  cm  ploying' above  3m  work- 

[JL    ,  ,  .  "nd  xinc  in  sheets,  nnd  brass  wire 

•re  produced.  At  these  works  zinc  is  used  instead 
E^laminnriH  in  the  nifinufacture  of  brass.  The  coul 
lit  fiom  Anzin  and  St.  Etienue,  in  France  [An- 
IKNNK,  St.],  and  from  Beli(ium, 
^  ttrrondis*ement  of  Pont  Audemer  are  Pont  Au- 
Beu/evdlc-,  Conlcville.  Cormedles,  Licurey,  St. 
du  Viivre,  I'ont  Authou,  Annvbaut  or  Appeville, 
a,  No.  604. 


Knurgth<''roude,    Bourgachard,    Routot,    BourneYtUe,    and 
QiidlebtFul* 

Pont  Auderacr  is  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rille,  and  on 
the  road  from  Rouen  lo  Honfteur,  29  miles  from  Rouen 
In  the  Norman  period  it  was  a  military  station,  and  was 
the  first  scene  of  contlicl  between  lleury  L  of  England  and 
his  rebellious  Norman  barons:  ihn  victory  was  gained  by 
the  king,  to  whom  the  fortress  immediately  surrendered. 
In  the  fourteenth  century  it  was  defended  succcesfully  by 
its  lord,  the  count  of  Evrenx,  ugainst  the  generals  of' the 
king  of  France:  this  was  the  first  siege  in  which  cannon 
were  employed  iu  that  kingdom.  It  was  alYerwards  taken 
by  Dngnesclin.  its  vaath  razed,  and  the  walls  and  towers  of 
the  town  destroyed.  It  is  a  small  neat  place,  at  the  foot  of 
an  eminence,  with  handsome  streets  and  good  brick  liouses. 
It  is  defended  by  walls  and  a  ditch,  which  may  be  fiUed 
with  water  at  will  by  means  of  sluices.  It  has  four  gates, 
and  several  placei*  or  squares.  Tliere  are  several  churches, 
but  some  of  them  are  now  desecrated  and  converted  to  other 
uses.  The  population  in  1 632  was  53t)5 :  the  inhabitants 
manufacture  cotton  varn,  printed  calicoes,  mualms,  bed-licks, 
tajHJS,  hositsr)',  antf  especially  leather.  The  leather  is 
thought  to  be  the  best  in  France,  There  are  an  agricul- 
tural society  and  a  theatre.  The  river  is  navigable  up  to 
this  town ;  several  of  Ihe  arms  into  w^hich  lis  channel  is 
divided  have  mills  on  their  banks. 

Beuxevillo  has  a  population  of  above  2000:    the  inha- 
bitants are  engaged  m  tanning  leather  and  sawing  marble 
they  have  some  Itnseed-oil  mills. 

Cojitoville  is  near  the  raoutli  of  the  Rille.  The  *  Dic- 
tion n  a  ire  U nive rsel  de  la  France/  our  latest  authority 
(Paris,  1804),  gives  its  population  at  000. 

Cortneilles  is  on  the  road  between  Font  Audemer  and 

Lisicux.     It  had  formerly  a  Bcnedictme  abbey,  founded  by 

William  Fttzosbortic,  a  relatinn  of  Wdliam  the  Conoueror, 

j  The  cliurch  and  other  monastic  Imiklings,  which  haci  gone 

I  much  to  decay,  were  repaired  in  the  early  part  of  the  last 

I  renlury.     The  population,  aeconling  to  the  *  Dictionnaire 

Universel  de  la  France,'  was  lilO.     There  are  an  oil -mill, 

a  paper-mill,  and  tan-vards;  linen  and  calico  are  manufac- 

turcd^  and  some  trade  carried  on  in  corn. 

Lienrey  and  St  George  du  Vievre  (population  900), 
whvje  hnen  and  paper  are  made,  are  between  the  Calone 
and  the  Rille. 

Pont  AuthiiU  (]K>piilalion  628),  where  woollen  yarn  is 
spun  and  cloth  made»  and  cattle  sold,  and  Anuebaut  (popu- 
lation 1 150),  where  arc  the  ruins  of  an  antient  castle,  are 
on  the  Rille.  The  population  of  these  places  is  given  from 
Dulaure :  it  is  not  tho  last  return. 

Bourgtli6roude,  near  Ihe  boundary  of  the  department, 
not  far  from  Elbtinif,  derives  its  name  (in  Latin  Burgta 
Thurnldii  from  Thurold,  one  of  the  t>rcceptors,  and  after- 
wards grand  ci^n stable,  of  Wdliam  the  Conqueror.  Its 
church  was  formerly  collegiate.  The  inhabitants  are  given 
by  Dulaure  at  738. 

Bourgachard  is  not  far  from  Bourgthcroude.  There  was 
an  abbey  at  Bourgachard,  but  it  is  now  levelled  with  the 
ground  ;  there  is  an  hospital  or  almshouse.  The  population 
is  given  by  Dulatire  at  1114.    The  market  is  considerable. 

Routot  (population  1100,  Dulaure),  which  trades  in 
cattle  and  wool,  and  Bournevillc  (population  78  f,  Dulaure), 
are  on  a  bye-road  from  Bourgachard  to  Quillcbcpuf,  which 
is  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine,  on  a  poiiU  formed  by  a 
bend  of  the  river.  lis  port  is  murk  frcquenled  by  the  boats 
which  navigate  the  Seine,  and  those  vessels  whirh  are  too 
large  to  ascend  the  river  as  far  as  Rouen  discfiurge  their 
cargoes  here*  It  wa.s  formerly  a  place  of  con>idfcrable 
siren g I h.  The  inhabitants  (15*fo,  Dulaure)  curry  on  a  cun- 
sidemlde  fishery,  or  pilot  vessels  up  the  Seine ;  the  ^%omen 
manufacture  lace. 

Montfbrt,  on  the  Rille,  between  Pont  Aulhon  and  Anne- 
haul,  is  given  as  a  village  in  some  of  our  authorities,  as  a 
town  in  otliers.  It  has  the  ruins  of  an  antient  cusile.  bo- 
sieged  for  thirty  days  in  a.d.  1 122  by  Henry  1.  of  England, 
and  gives  title  to  an  En.?hsh  peer.  The  inhabitanls  (520, 
Dulaure)  manufacture  leather,  paper,  and  ^^oolleu  cloth, 
and  trade  in  cattle  and  linen. 

In  the  arrondissemcnt  of  Bernay  arc  Le  Bee,  Bnone 
or  Brioune,  Beaumont  le  Roger,  I^  Bar  re.  Beau  men  il, 
Chambrois,  Thiherville,  and  Harrourt. 

Le  Bee,  sometimes  dtstingui.^hed  as  Le  Bee  Hellnuin,  is 
ncLir  the  bank  of  the  Rille.  Here,  before  the  Revolution,  was 
u  Bciiedictine  abbey  of  the  congregation  of  Sl.Ma.uv^<ivs»  ^v 


i 


tlie  wealtliiost  in  Nortnandic,  Rmnflcd  by  Hi4touiii,  a  noblv  of 
the  country*  about  a.r  1 0 J 1.  The  ulibot's  patronage  was  very 
extensive.  Soon  after  its  foundation  tliis  abbey  became  the 
scftt  of  a  famous  school,  fountled  here  by  I-antVanc,  one  «f  the 
monk*  of  the  convent,  aftem'ards  archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
AiVsuhn,  Thcobahl  and  Hubert,  also  inmates  of  this  abbey, 
were  subsequently  raised  to  the  same  archiepiscopat  see, 
and  Roger,  tlie  seventh  abbot,  had  the  oflTer  v(  that  dignity, 
but  refuKed  it.  The  sees  of  Rochester,  Beauvnis.  and  Evreux, 
were  filled  by  monks  from  this  abbey,  which  farnis!ied  abbots 
to  the C4>n vents  of  Chester,  Ely,  and  St.  Edmund's  Bury.  The 
Empress  Maud,  daughter  of  HeJiry  L  of  England,  is  said  to 
have  been  buriiKt  here.  The  abbey  was  fortified  when 
Henry  V.  invaded  France,  and  stood  a  siege  of  a  raonlh 
before  it  was  surrendered  to  the  EngUsh.  The  greater 
pnrt  of  the  conventual  buildinu^s  still  exist.  The  lower,  1  ol^ 
feet  high,  a  few  ruined  arches,  and  one  of  the  side  chapels, 
lire  the  ouly  parts  of  the  church  which  remain*  A  part  of 
the  grounds  are  appropriated  to  a  stud  for  keeping  up  the 
breed  of  Norman  horses.  The  town  of  he  Bee  is  unim- 
portant: its  population  is  about  700- 

Brionne  was,  under  the  dukes  of  Normandie,  a  place 
of  Some  importance;  it  had  throe  churches,  nn  abbey, 
and  a  lazar  bouse,  beside  an  antient  castle^  of  which  some 
slight  remains  exists  and  it  was  the  capital  of  an  earldom, 
created  in  favour  of  a  son  or  brother  of  one  of  the 
dukes  of  Normandie*  Tlie  town  is  pleasantly  and  advan- 
tageously situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Rille.  It  has  only 
one  church  now.  The  inhabitants  may  be  estimated  nt 
about  2()(JU.  A  mill  for  spinning  cotton  yarn  employs  120 
hands,  and  a  cloth  factory  500  ■  rape  and  linseed  oils  are 
expressed. 

Beaumont  !e  Roger,  on  Ihe  Rille,  had  also  a  strong  castle 
and  a  Benedictine  priory.  The  inhabitants  are  given  in 
the  Dictkmnairc  Umvfrsd  de  ia  France  at  13-25:  a  cloth 
flic  to  ry  employs  400  hands,  a  glass-house  1 00  j  bottles, 
chiclly  intended  for  Bretagne,  are  blown  in  great  quantify 
ai  the  latter  establishment. 

La  Barre  and  Beaumenil  are  between  the  Rille  and  the 
Charentonne:  their  population  was,  according  to  the  Dic- 
tion n  cure  Unt Vermel t  048  and  484  respectively. 

Chiimbrois  is  on  the  Charentonne,  above  Bcrnay  j  and 
ThibcTville,  riFftT  the  sotirce  of  the  Calone ;  the  iiihaLitan  ts 
of  the  latter  tpopnlatiun  1200  according  to  ibs  Dictionn aire 
Universal)  are  occupied  in  weaving  tape.  This  hnmcb  of 
industr)  employs  at  the  nci|^hbouring  village  of  Drucourt 
and  rbe  surrounding  communes,  4600  workmen. 

Harcourt,  not  far  fnim  Brionne,  gives  title  to  an  English 
nobleman :  iherc  are  some  remains  of  an  antient  castle, 
built  by  Robert  de  Harcourt,  one  of  the  companions  of 
William  the  Conqueror  in  his  invasion  of  England:  the 
Diciionnaire  Universel  gives  the  population  at  1297. 

In  the  arrondisfement  of  Evreux  are  Neuvelire.  Rut^le*, 
Coiicbes,  DamviUe,  BreteuiJ,  Bourth,  Chcnebmn,  Vemeuil, 
Tillicres,  Nonancourt,  Ivry,  Pacy,  St.  Andre,  Villiers-en- 
De^iDuvrc,  and  Vernon. 

Neuvelire  {otherwise  Neuvel)Te>  and  Rogles  are  on  the 
RiVic;  the  laiter  is  higher  up  the  stream.  Neuvelire  has 
000  inhabitants,  who  trade  in  cr>rn  and  cattle;  at  Viellclyre, 
near  it»  there  are  iron  work?.  Uugles  is  of  more  imprtancc '; 
it  is  the  centre  of  a  pin  manufacture  wluch  employs  2500 
workmen,  and  of  a  nad  manufacture  which  employs  3600 
njorf*.  Zinc  and  copper  are  rolled  out  into  sheets:  the  ma- 
nufttcture  of  rrrm  cables,  once  carried  on  in  this  town,  has 
been  transferred  to  Nevcrs.  in  the  centre  of  France. 

Conches  (pop.  in  182fi  1725)  is  on  the  river  Conches,  a 
smtill  istream  which  joins  the  Iton  between  Damville  and 
Evreux,  Nailn,  a^^ricultural  implements,  and  other  iron 
goods,  arc  manufdcturcd  here:  there  are  tan-yards,  paper, 
od  and  tan  mills,  and  trade  is  carried  on  in  iron,  cor  then  ware, 
hay.  and  cattle.  The  iron  work  of  the  bridges  desArts  and 
d'Austcrlitz  at  Pans  were  cast  here. 

Dumvtile,  Breteuil,  and  Bourth,  arc  all  on  the  Iton,  Tlieir 
pfjpulatiun  is  given  by  Dulaure  at  762,  2000,  and  1G70,  re- 
spectively: there  are  iron  w<trks  at  all  of  them.  Pius  arc 
made  at  Bourth ;  iiud  at  Breteuil,  cannon  of  every  calibre, 
projectiles  of  all  km  (Is*  s^crew  Inns,  cauldrons,  iron  ptits  and 
other  iron  wares,  tiles,  and  bricks.  There  are  at  Breteuil 
mineral  waters  and  the  remains  of  a  (^astlo,  built  by  William 
tbe  Conqueror. 

Chcnebrun,  or  Chennebrun,  is  on  the  Aure :  it  is  rery 
small;  its  population  is  abjut  360, 

Vemeutl  is  on  the  Aurc:  it  is  well  laid  out  with  broacl 


.straight  streets,  but  wretched  and  ill-built  hoii»e«  of  earth 
and  wood,  with  a  few  only  of  brick:  it  hud  in  1832  a  popu- 
lation of  3722  for  tho  town,  or  4178  for  the  whole  comnnuneL 
The  manufactures  of  this  town  and  its  vicinity  consist  of 
leather  for  bookbindi^rs  (but  this  branch  of  industry  has 
much  declined)  and  of  cotton  hose,  but  this  is  also  Isn- 
guisbing.  Ttiero  is  a  Goihic  church  in  ibe  town,  the 
sleeple  of  which  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  the  English, 
and  an  old  tower,  the  remains  of  a  castle  which  formerly 
defended  the  town.  This  tower  is  |K)pidurly  but  erroneously 
ascribed  to  the  Romans.  Tho  site  of  the  ramparts  bii 
been  laid  out  in  promenades.  The  English  obtained  A 
victory  over  the  French  atVerneuil  in  the  reign  of  Henry  V!^ 
A.  D.  i  42  I.    There  is  a  tirnall  library. 

Tilli<ires  and  Nonancourt  are  also  on  the  Aure  :  they  htv© 
a  population  (according  to  Dulaure)  of  950  and  1359  respec- 
tively. At  Tillifires  pins  and  nails  are  made ;  and  al  Nouafh 
court  wool  com  hers*  cards,  machinery,  woollen  and  cotton 
yarn,  woollen  cloth,  calicoes,  hosiery,  linen,  and  ptper; 
trarle  is  also  carried  on  in  corn  and  cattle. 

Ivry,  on  Ihe  Eure,  a  I  the  junction  of  the  Vesgre^  is  cele- 
brated for  the  battle  fought  in  the  adjacent  plain,  in  which 
Hetiri  IV.  routed  the  army  of  the  League  under  the  duke  of 
Mayenne,  a.d.  1  j'JO.  A  pyramid^  overthrown  nl  Ihe  Revolu- 
tion, but  restored  by  Napoleon,  commemorates  the  battle.  It 
is  a  town  of  800  inhabitants  (Dulaure),  who  manufactiirt 
musical  wind  instruments,  ivory  and  boxwood  combs,  cotton 
yarn,  and  leather,  and  carry  on  trade  in  corn,  cattle,  and 
norses, 

Pacy  is  on  the  Eure,  at  the  point  where,  according  to  some 
of  our  authorities,  the  navigation  begins,  in  a  fertne  valley^ 
It  was  antiently  a  place  of  some  importance,  and  wa*  de- 
fended by  a  castle  and  strong  ramparts.  Before  the  Revo- 
lution it  had  three  cbuRdies  (one  parish  church  and  tiro 
others)  and  a  Benedictine  abbey,  Ihe  inhabitants,  1364  in 
number  (Dulaure),  trade  in  catlle  and  horses  ffor  which  they 
have  a  large  fair),  corn,  woollen  and  linen  cloth,  and  iron, 

St.  iVndr^,  between  the  Eure  and  Iton,  had  a  popu- 
lalion  of  977  (Dulaure):  some  trade  in  catlle  is  carried  on. 

Villiers  en  DcsoBUvre,  a  short  distance  from  the  bank  of 
the  Eure,  had  a  population  of  no  more  than  450  (Dulaure); 
it  hm  some  trade  in  caitls  and  horses. 

Vernon  is  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine,  and  00  the  roij 
from  Paris  to  Rouen.     Here  was  in  antietit  W\\  tie, 

whic  h  W  il  I  iam  th  e  Conquc  ror  bes  to  wed  o  rt  h  is  r  ly, 

son  of  the  count  of  Bourgo^ne,  and  which  was  &Mvii4;uicn^ 
by  Henry  L,  ihe  Conqueror  s  son.  The  town  is  situated  in  a 
singularly  beautiful  valley,  and  is  connected  by  a  bridge  of 
twenty-two  arches  with  the  suburb  of  Vernon  net,  on  the  other 
bank  of  the  Seine.  Of  the  antient  defences  of  the  town  there 
remains  only  a  tower,  in  which  the  archives  of  the  place  are 
preserved.  The  church,  part  of  which  exhibits  some  very 
early  Norman  archttecfure,  was  formerly  collegiate;  tt 
contained  before  the  Revolution  several  monumenis.  The 
population  in  1832  was  2703  for  the  town,  or  4888  for  the 
commune,  including  the  suburb.  Vernonnet,  Cotton  velvet, 
plain  and  printed  calicoes,  leather,  and  cotton  yarn,  aro 
manufactured  r  there  is  an  establishment  for  making  tht 
equipage  of  the  artillery,  and  another  for  sawing  stone;  also 
lime.  f?ypsum»  and  tile  kilns:  trade  is  carried  on  in  rorOf 
tlour,  wine,  wool,  feathci's*  and  cattle. 

The  arrondisscmcnl  of  Louviers  contains  Pont  de  TAivhei 
Gail! on,  and  Neufbourg. 

Pont  de  TArche  is  on  ihe  lei\  bank  of  the  Seine,  just 
below  tho  junction  of  the  Eure,  and  at  tho  pomt  wher» 
the  tide  ceases  to  be  perceptible.  It  owes  its  origin  ta 
Charles  le  Chauve,  who  erected  here  a  palace,  in  which 
he  convened  councUs,  held  assemblies  of  his  nobles,  and 
drew  up  edicts;  and  built  a  fine  bridge,  defended  at  one 
extremity  by  a  citadel,  fVom  which  tho  name  of  the  plaes 
(in  Latin  Pons  Arcis)  is  derived,  and  which  was  dwioo* 
lished  about  iho  beginning  of  the  Revolution.  Pont  dt 
TArche  was  burneil  by  the  English  under  Edward  III.  Th* 
walls  of  the  town  yet  remain  flanked  by  circular  towers, 
The  bridge  is  the  lowest  stone  bridge  down  the  Seine,  and 
the  only  one  of  any  kmd  between  Vernon  and  Rouen  ,■  it  is 
a  picturesque  object,  with  mills  in  some  part  of  iu  length, 
and  a  lock  under  one  of  the  arches  to  facilitate  the  naviga- 
tion  of  the  river  and  render  it  secure.  On  the  bar»k  of  tb« 
nver  near  the  town  are  the  remains  of  a  Ci*tertmn  abbey, 
founded.  A.D.  1190,  by  Riebwid  Co&ur  de  Lron,  tn  puisu* 
ance,  it  is^suid,  of  a  vow  which  he  had  made  when  ncArtf 
lof  t  ill  tlie  rapid  current  of  the  Seine.    The  cbtircb  of  Pout 
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h  ft  fine  building 
are:  it  has  some 
^jws-    T\\c  popula- 


1480;  the  inhabit  amis  manufaC' 
I  ode  in  cattla,  hor^es^,  anil  fruit- 


la  is  near  the   left  btnk  of  the  Sdne,  between 
I  TArche  and  Vernon,    This  town  was  bestowed 

»b  on  the  urchbUhap  of  Rouen,  whose  suc- 
i  a  }>alace  hare  up  to  the  period  of  the  Revo- 
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pnitiyed  the  sole  right  of  trying  civil  and  crimi- 
This  palace,  destroyed  in  the  warti  of  the  Eng- 
^  I42ii.  was  rebuilt  a  century  afterward:^  by  the 
M»  George  d'Ainbotie,  and  embellished  by  hia  sue- 
Iwet  being  nearly  deutroyed  during  the  Revolution 
IMl  refkaired  and  fitted  up  a^  a  priiion,  and  contains 
p  lo  1400  prtJioners  who  are  etnployed  in  making 
ixid  cotton  goods,  and  plaiting  straws  There  was  a 
ba  emiveDt  hero  before  the  Revolution,  founded  by 
IS  aschbishops  of  Rouen.  A  fountain  in  the  town  has 
crty  of  in  crusting  with  iudepusita  any  object  thrown 
GuiUon  ib  a  poor  pkce ;  its  }x>pulation  is  given  by 
^ml  1010*  The  inhabitants  carry  on  tnule  in  cattle 
^  SDods*  Near  Gaillon  are  vineyards,  tiie  most 
b  in  Normandie :  the  grape  grown  la  the  buiall  blaek 
hhm  wine  produced  ii  of  very  inferior  quality. 
Wvijg  or  Keubourg*  between  Louvier^  and  Beau- 
Plil^t  baa  the  remains  of  an  ant  ion  t  rustle  where 
It  iOfi  of  Henry  11.  of  England  o^pou^ed  Marguerite 
r  d  Louis  VII.  (Le  Jeune)  of  France.  The  inha- 
^Jftom  Dulaure  gives  at  Jti75,  niaaufacture  linens 
iiai^  dtfatlies,  fui^tian,  &c.,  and  carry  on  trade  in 
pd»  cattle,  and  iron  goods, 
apartment  constitutes  the  diocet^e  of  Evreux,  the 

t which  is  a  suffragan  of  the  archbishop  of  Rouen  : 
a  jurisdiction  of  the  Cour  Royale  of  Rouen,  and 
iBtttt  of  the  *  Acadeniie,'  or  council  of  education  of 
L  It  is  in  the  14th  military  divij^ion,  of  which  Rouen 
fed-quart^rt).  It  sends  ^evcn  uieinheri  to  the  Cham- 
heppuea.  Education  is  more  attended  to  than  in 
\gm  of  the  French  departments  :  it  furninhos  one 
jSu  ibr  every  twenty- tour  inhabitants.  Thisdepart- 

rtt  of  parts  of  the  former  districts  of  Le  Vexiti 
1j»  Roumois.  La  Campiigne,  Ouchct  Lieuvin, 
taile  or  Upper  Nonuandio. 

p  KT  LOIR,  a  department  m  France,  occupying  a 
ff  the  country  between  the  Seinu  and  the  I>otre.  It 
bd  on  the  north  by  the  department  of  Euro,  on  the 
Mi  of  Seine  et  Oise,  on  tne  south-east  by  that  of 
^  the  south  by  that  of  Loir  et  Cher;  on  the  south- 
a  short  diaiance,  by  that  of  Snrthe ;  and  on  the  west 
^f  Orue,  Its  only  nutuml  boundary  is  on  the  north, 
\  is  separated  from  the  department  of  Euro  by  the 
e  (or  Aure)  and  Euro,  and  for  a  very  little  way 
t.  Its  greatest  length  is  from  north  by 
^illieri  in  Deso^nvre  (department  of  Euro)  to 
near  Gh^yes  on  the  Loir,  6&  milei>,  and  \H 
th,  at  right  angles  to  the  length,  h  from  near 
itrou  to  the  ntfigh  hour  hood  of  Thourv,  5j 
hetwaen  47*  57'  and  48"  36'  N,  lat.,  and  be- 
d  1*  69'  K.  long*  The  area  of  the  department 
iftre  g)aagraphical  leagueti  { French  measure)  of  25 
k,  equal  to  2^25  English  square  miles,  which  is 
below  the  average  area  of  the  French  depart- 
d  a  very  little  more  than  that  of  the  two  English 
Kent  and  Surrey,  taken  together.  The  population 
STLs  i7*i,is20,  or  130  to  a  square  mile,  about  three- 
i  the  average  population,  absotuto  and  relative,  of 
Ifh  de[iartmonts,  and  not  so  much  as  three-tenths 
f  the  two  English  counties.     Chartres  is  the  ea- 

are  no  very  lofty  hills  in  the  department,  but  the 
lef^el  of  the  country  is  high  :  tlie  western  part  is 
tth  hills  and  valleyt»,  the  hilln  beuig  a  prolongation 
Irhicii  overspread  Bretagne  and  Upper  Normandie, 
ih  enter  this  department  from  the  north-west ;  in 
k -eastern  side  or  the  depart  tne  nt  the«e  hills  expand 
c]fr\'ated  plain,  or  table-land,  level  and  without 
bough  just  between  two  of  the  largest  rivers  of 
thv  L«:>irc  and  the  Seine.  This  table-land  extends 
luih'west  into  the  adjacent  department  of  Loire t. 
I  divide  the  department  into  the  basins  of  the  two 
um  wliioh  it  takes  its  name;  that  of  the  Eure 
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occupying  the  northern  part*  and  that  of  tne  Lo*r  the 
southern. 

The  Eure  enters  the  department  not  far  from  its  soiuce, 
and  Hows  through  it,  or  along  the  border,  about  Tt*  luiies, 
first  in  a  soul h  eastern  direction  past  BeUiomcrIp  Ponlirouin, 
and  Courviile,  and  then  in  a  northward  direct  un^  past 
Chartros,  Mainlenon,  and  Nogont  le  Roi.  [Eurk  River,] 
Itij  chief  tribularieii  are  the  Voiao  (17  miles  long),  which 
rises  near  Auneau  and  llowii  into  it  from  the  soulh-eait  on 
its  rigtit  bank  below  Maintenon,  passing  the  towns.  i>{ 
GuMelongroy  and  Gallardon ;  the  Blaise  (about  2n  miles 
long),  which  rises  near  Senonches  and  Jlows  into  it 
from  the  south-west  near  Dreux,  passing  Madlebois  and 
Dreux.  and  Jlowing  in  a  channel  continually  dividing  and 
re-uniting;  the  Aure,  which  has  l)een  noticed  elsewhere 
[KuRK  Department] ;  and  the  Vesgro  (2'2  mUes  lon^),  Mhich 
rises  in  the  adjoining  department  of  Seine  and  Oise,  be- 
tween Mont  fort  r/Ai]Kuuy  and  Rambouillct,  and  ilows  in  a 
north-west  dirc^  -h  thi*  di^partment  into  the  Eure 

at  Ivry.     The  .    or  Meuvette   (14   miles  long), 

rises  near  La  Forte  Vidame  and  flows  north-east  pait  Bie- 
2oUes  into  the  Aure  at  Nonancourl;  and  the  Opkn,  which 
is  a  feeder  of  the  Vtjsgrc,  and  belongs  to  the  department  of 
Seine  ^nd  Oi^e,  Hows  for  a  very  short  distance  ulont^  the 
eastern  boundary  of  the  department 

The  Lur  rises  on  the  south-west  slope  of  the  hill*  which 
divide  the  two  basins,  a  short  distance  south  of  Courviile, 
and  Hows  10  miles  south,  past  Illaire,  or  lUiers,  jus^  below 
which  it  receives  the  Tbironne,  and  afterwards  the  Fou* 
chard;  it  then  flows  south-east,  and  then  south  (12  miles) 
past  Bonneval,  near  which  it  receives  the  Ozanne;  all  these 
join  it  on  the  right,  or  west  bank.  It  then  turns  to  the  south- 
west, and  Hows  20  mdes  before  it  quits  the  department,  re- 
ceiving by  the  way  the  Connie,  on  the  Icfl  bank,  and  the 
Yere  on  the  right.  The  whole  course  of  the  Loir  is  about 
160  or  170  miles,  fur  nearly  30  of  which  (>iz.,  from  Chateau 
du  Loir)  it  is  navigable;  it  falls  into  the  Sarthe  just  before 
the  junction  of  that  river  with  the  Mayenne:  the  whole 
belongs  to  the  system  of  the  Loire  (La  Loire,  femmine), 
from  which  the  Loir  (Le  Loir,  masculine)  is  to  be  carefully 
distinguished,  both  as  to  itself  and  its  orthography. 

The  Thironne  (1*2  miles  long),  the  FouchardtU  miles 
long),  and  the  Ozanne  (25  miles  long),  all  rise  a  vXmn  dis- 
tance east  i}t  ^uth-east  of  Nogont  le  Rotrou,  and  all  flow 
east  by  south  into  the  Loir.  The  0>nnie,  or  Conic  (above 
20  miles  long),  rises  in  the  adjoining  department  of  Loiret, 
near  Patay,  and  ttows  west- north-west  into  the  Loir,  re- 
ceiving the  Connie  Palue  (12  miles  long),  whiih  has  all  itfk 
course  in  the  department,  on  its  right  bank«  Tlie  Yere 
rises  in  the  south-west  corner  of  the  department,  and  flows 
east-south-east  22  miks  into  the  Loir. 

The  Huine,  a  feeder  of  the  Sarthe,  just  passes  Nogent  le 
Rotrou  on  the  western  side  of  the  department ;  and  the 
Braye,  which  separates  the  departments  of  Sartlie  and  Loir 
at  Cher,  and  joins  the  Loir  much  lower  down,  has  iU  x\ie 
just  within  this  deiiarlmeot. 

The  canal  from  r(mt'gi>uin  to  the  aqueduct  of  Mainlenon 
connects  the  upper  part  of  the  Eure  at  Pont-gouin  with 
the  lower  part  of  tlie  same  river  at  Maintenon.  Tlie  canal 
is  about  27  miles  long.  The  aqueduct  was  originally  de- 
signed to  convey  the  waters  of  the  Eure  to  VersaiUcs,  but 
the  design  was  given  up ;  and  the  aqueduct,  a  \9&l  pile,  is 
fast  going  to  decay. 

The  6tang,  or  iwol,  of  Bo  is  Ballu  is  supplied  with  water 
chiefly  from  a  oeep  pit,  from  which,  at  certain  periods, 
fishes  of  considerable  size  are  ejected,  which  disappear  a 
few  days  after. 

The  greater  portion  of  this  department  ts  occupied  by  the 
chalk  which  encircles  the  Pans  basin,  or  the  strata  moat 
immediately  connected  with  it:  on  the  south-east  a  con- 
siderable tract  is  occupied  by  the  various  formations  which 
overlie  the  chalk.  The  soil  and  produce  are  thus  somewhat 
vaguely  descriljed  in  the  Dictiorinaire  Giograjihiqufi  Uni- 
versdle^  Vsrht  1827;— 'The  lands  in  this  department  are 
clayey,  mixed  with  a  small  ouantity  of  sand  ;  there  are  also 
some  calcareous  soils  mingled  with  clay  and  sand;  others 
are  clayey  minglerl  with  large  flints  (fragniens  grossiern  de 
silcx) ;  others  consist  of  a  deep  arid  sand.  The  Blo|ies  of 
the  south-west  have  little  vegetable  soil ;  they  somolimes 
are  composetl  of  marl  and  flint  (do  marno  et  de  ^ilex^ 
sometimes  of  a  reddish  sand  and  Hint.  The  marl,  which  is 
found  almost  every  where,  is  used  for  the  impntvement  oi 
the  land-   In  the  arrondisaemeut  of  No^nt  Le  RQttau.l^hA 
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we*item  Me  of  Hw  (]D|iarttnontl  there  (ire  many  tracts  of 
waste  laiul  scari^ely  capuble  of  pioduciuy:  aiiythijig;  the 
nsht»s  of  the  bcalh  and  furxe  are  used  for  munure.  Two- 
thiids  of  the  dopartttient  (?oiii»ist  of  the  former  territory  of 
Beiin€e»  or  Betjusse  [Bkausse],  which  is  a  great  agricul- 
turul  litstricl:  com,  especially  wheat,  which  yields  a  great 
prop^^rtion  of  tlour,  constitutes  its  principal  riches  of  this 
pfirt  of  the  departmeTit :  the  harvests  are  very  abimdant,  and 
Ihoir  produce  is  chiefly  destined  fur  the  supply  of  Parii.  In 
the  ny^l  of  the  departineni  rye,  Parley,  and  oats  arc  pro- 
duced;  pulse  tlej^mes)  is  crown  every  where;  the  turnips 
of  Simiisaie,  tlic  melons  of  Nogent  le  Roi,  and  the  onions  of 
Chaudons  are  in  high  repute ;  few  potatoes  are  grown  ;  but 
in  some  parts  rape,  tiax»  hemp,  dyers'  weed  (re&efta  lutcola), 
nnd  teazles  are  raised  for  the  use  of  themanufticturers;  hop* 
gniw  spontaneously  ;  the  vine  is  cultivated  in  many  places ; 
the  wine  is  of  middling  quality,  nnd  liable  to  turn  sour  in  hot 
weather.  There  are  few  fruit-trees  in  the  former  district  of 
Beauce,  hut  many  in  the  arrondiss*jiuent  of  Nugent  le  Ro- 
Irou.  especially  apple-trees,  which  furnish  cider  for  home 
consumption/ 

According  to  M.  Dupin  {Forces  ProduehveSt  ^e.  de  in 
France)  the  value  of  land  and  the  aggregate  rental  of  the 
department  are  above  the  average  of  France;  the  quantity 
of  wheat  grown  is  to  the  average  produce  of  the  other  de- 
partments OS  more  than  five  to  two ;  that  of  uats  nearly  us 
four  to  two;  and  that  of  potatoes,  contrary  to  what  is  stated 
in  the  above  extract,  is  more  than  eight  to  two,  'The 
forestj^  (we  quote  again  from  the  Dictionnaire  Gfogra- 
phiipie  UniverseU^)  occupy  an  extent  of  45,0  OU  hectares 
(above  Ill.itOO  acres),  and  consist,  in  a  great  measure*  of 
oaks  and  birches:  all  the  woodland  is  on  the  western  ^ id c 
of  the  departmt!nt,  except  some  round  Dreux>  in  the  north- 
ern part.  The  pasture  and  meadow-laud  is  not  in  pro- 
portion to  the  quantity  of  arable,  but  it  is  of  good  quality, 
A  considerable  number  of  horned  cattle  of  a  small  race 
are  reared;  hut  nut  a  sutlicient  number  of  horses  for 
tlie  wants  of  the  agricultriral  distrit-ts:  those  which  arc  bred 
in  the  arrondissement  of  Nogent  le  Rotrou  are  in  request 
for  the  light  cavalry.  There  are  many  sheep,  some  of  which 
yield  a  fine  wool ;  pigs»  fowls  (which  are  sent  in  great 
quantity  to  Paris),  and  bees.  Game  is  abuneluDt;  the 
rabbits  arc  in  repute,  ns  well  as  the  red  partridges,  plovers, 
lapwings,  and  especially  a  species  of  the  plover  called  guig- 
nard,  from  which  ihcChartres  pies  derive  their  ruputaiioii; 
pigeons  arc  again  increasing.  The  rivers  abound  with  fish  ; 
the  golden  carp  of  tbe  Loir,  tlie  crayfish  of  its  atlluent,  the 
Connie,  the  trout  of  the  Blaise,  the  Eure,  and  the  Huine, 
are  aecouuted  excellent/  The  number  of  horses,  however 
insufficient,  is  given  by  M.  Dupin  at  35,967,  nearly  80U0 
above  the  average  of  the  departments:  the  number  of 
horned  caltle  is  given  by  him  at  56,464,  more  than  23,000 
below  the  average:  the  quantity  of  wool  grown  is  to  the 
average  produce  of  the  departments  in  the  proportion  nearly 
of  five  to  two ;  and  this  is  more  available  for  exportation,  as 
the  woollen  manufaciurc  of  the  department  is  not  great. 
The  department  is  essentially  agricultural;  corn  is  sent 
not  only  to  Paris,  but  into  the  neighbouring  departments. 
There  are  about  600  ilour-mills;  a  great  number  of  them 
are  on  the  Eure,  the  Blaise,  the  Loire,  and  other  streams. 
The  cottages  of  the  peasantry  are,  in  some  parts  at  least,  of 
a  most  miserable  character ;  they  call  to  mind  the  tents  of 
the  ant  lent  Camutes  who  occupied  the  country. 

The  only  metal  dug  is  some  iron  :  but  the  mines  supply 
only  a  part  of  the  ore  for  the  different  iron-works,  and  are 
becoming  exhausted :  good  freestone  is  ([uarried,  nnd  sand- 
stone for  pavement ;  there  is  much  marl :  peat  for  fuel  is 
obtained  in  several  places,  also  potters*  clay,  and  clay  for  the 
liner  kinds  of  earthenware  produced  in  the  manufactory  at 
S^rres. 

The  manufactures  are  of  stnull  importance;  they  are 
cliietly  in  the  arrondiijsement  of  Dreux.  and  iii  that  vf 
Chart  res.  The  manufacture  of  linen  is  generally  diffused, 
but  it  is  only  in  one  place  that  it  is  carried  on  on  a  con- 
«iderable  scale;  some  cotton  yarn  is  spun  and  some  cotton 
goods  arc  woven ;  woollen  clotlis. serges,  and  other  light  wool- 
len stuffs,  blankets,  Hanuel,  knit  and  woven  hosiery,  foot  car- 
pets, atid  common  hats  are  made  ;  there  are  a  considerable 
number  of  tan-yards ;  a  small  quantity  of  earthenware  is 
mjnte,  and  a  little  beet -root  sugar. 

The  department  is  very  ill  provided  with  the  means  of 
water  cnrria^e  ;  a  small  part  of  the  course  of  the  Eure. 
&lon^  the  boundary  of  tbe  depajtaent^  m»  according  to  some  i 
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of  our  authorities,  naviguble.  With  roads  it  is  better  pro- 
vided. The  great  road  from  Paris  through  Tours  to  the 
south-west  of  Tranee  crosses  the  departments  passim^ 
through  E|)ernon,  Maintenon,  Chartres,  BonnevaL  Cha- 
teaudun,  and  Cloyes;  the  great  western  road  from  Pari* 
to  Rennes  and  Bre»t  just  crosses  tbe  northern  part  thnmgh 
Dreux:  these  are  tbe  only  roads  of  the  fin^t  class.  Of  th« 
second  class  are  the  Orleans  road,  passing  just  within  tlie 
south-eastern  Iwundary  of  the  department,  through  Thoury; 
and  the  road  which,  brnncliing  off  from  the  great  soutd* 
western  road  at  Chartres,  runs  through  Courwlle  Chnmp- 
rond  and  Nugent  le  Rotrou  in  the  di reunion  of  J^  MatiA, 
Angers,  and  Nantes.  Of  roads  of  the  thin?  class  are  a  Mwl 
from  Paris  to  Chart  res  through  GuMelongroy,  roadjf  from 
L'liartres  to  Dreux  and  to  Orleans,  im<l  from  Chale'tudun 
to  Nogent  le  Rotrou  (and  from  thence  to  Alen^on,  in  the 
department  of  Orne),  and  to  Orleans.  The  otner  rottds  wt 
bye- roads. 

The  department  is  divided  into  f5>ur  arrondifiiAemeitt 
that  of  Dreux,  in  the  north,  population  in  ]«.12  70,532; 
that  of  Chartres,  in  the  east  and  centre,  population  103,783; 
that  of  Chiilcaudunt  in  the  s-iuth,  population  59,768;  and 
that  of  NtJgent  le  Rotrou,  in  the  west,  jjopulation  44,747, 
These  arrondisaemcns  are  subdivided  into  24  canton^  or 
districts  of  justices  of  the  jx'are,  and  460  or  463  commutiei 
The  chief  towns  are  Chartres,  the  capilul,  on  the  Euw, 
population  13,576  for  the  town,  or  14,439  for  the  whok* 
commune  [Chartres]:  ChSteaudun,  on  the  Loirc,  popu- 
lation 6461  [Chateaudun]  ;  Dreux,  on  the  Blaii^,  popu- 
lation 5166  for  the  town,  6249  for  the  whole  commune 
[Drei^x]  ;  and  Nogeut  le  Rotrou,  on  the  Huine,  popula- 
tion 5fel2forlhe  to\*n,  or  G825  for  the  whole  commune 
Of  this  last  and  the  smaller  towns  an  account  is  subjotnoci 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Dreux  we  have  Bu.  Anet.  No- 
gent le  Roi,  Le  Tremblay,  Chateauneuf,  Digny»  Senunches* 
Maillebois,  Brezolles,  and  La  Fertc  Vidame. 

Bu  (population  1549,  Dulaure.  isV/nrow*  tie  Paris,  Parif» 
1828)  was  once  a  place  of  considerable  strength;  it  has  btlU 
the  ruins  of  an  antient  castle,  of  which  one  tower  ii  in 
pretty  good  preservation.  It  was  the  capital  of  a  county. 
It«»  markets  are  well  attended. 

Anet  (population  I5U0,  Dulanre)  is  in  the  norlhern  ei- 
trcmity  of  the  department,  in  a  pleasant  vulley  between  the 
Ve^gre^  and  the  Eure  ;  it  ha*  the  remains  of  a  magnificeiil 
residence,  built  by  Henri  IL  for  Diane  de  Poitiers,  durh<«* 
of  Valentiiiuis,  his  mistress.  There  are  tan  and  corn-nulls, 
and  in  the  neighbtmrhotjd  paper-mills  and  iron-work*;  tli0 
inhabitants  carry  on  trade  in  corn,  wood,  and  hay. 

Nogent  le  Roi  (population  1242.  Dulaurens  iri  a  pleasant 
v-alley  on  the  left  bunk  of  the  Eure.  Tiie  inhabitants  can} 
on  a  trade  in  cattle.  Nogent  belonged  to  Philippe  VL  dt 
Valois,  who  died  here  a.o.  1360,  It  is  probable  tliat  it 
derived  from  thii*  prince  its  distinctive  epithet  of  Le  Hoi; 
It  was,  with  its  territory,  erected  into  a  county  in  favour  oT 
Bautru,  one  of  the  courtiers  of  the  cardinal' de  Rirheh*>u. 
The  castle  of  Nogent,  built  on  a  hill  which  command*  the 
town  on  the  western  side,  was  an  object  of  frequent  contissl 
in  the  limes  of  feudal  warfare  and  in  the  wars  iif  the  Eng- 
lish in  Franco  under  their  kings  Henry  V.  and  VL  it 
was  garrisoned  by  Henri  IV.  in  his  war  with  the  Lea2^ 
taken  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  town^  who 
had  embraced  the  purty  of  the  League,  and  to  whom  tbe 
garrison  was  an  annoyance,  and  retaken  by  the  royal  forces. 

Le  Tremblay  is  very  small ;  its  population  is  uador  50tt 
(Dulaure) ;  it  lies  a  little  out  of  the  road  from  Dreuat  l« 
Chartres. 

Cbateauneuf  (population  1250,  Dulaure)  is  in  il  fertilt 
plain  between  Dreux  and  Nogent  le  Rotrou.  Here  was 
an  antient  castle,  Castrum  Theodemerense,  a  name  which 
was  corrupted  into  Thimer,  and  gave  to  the  surrounding 
territory  the  name  of  Thimerais  ;  whence  Ch;iieauncuf  is 
sometimes  distinguished  as  ChSleauneuf  en  Thimemis.  In 
AD.  1589  it  was  taken  by  the  troops  of  the  duke  of  Majenn* 
and  retaken  bv  those  of  Henri  IV.  The  inhabitants  noir 
carry  on  a  trade  in  cattle. 

Digny  is  not  far  from  Cbateauiienf,  with  a  pop\ilalioti» 
acLording  to  Dulaure,  of  1197.  Some  of  our  anthoriuei 
make  this  to  be  only  a  village. 

Senouches  and  Maiilebois  are  on  the  Blaise;  the  foriaor 
near  its  source,  the  latter  lower  down.  At  Senouehea 
(population  1911,  Dulaure)  steam-engines  ajid  hydraulic 
machines  «re  nnwle,  and  there  tire  iron -works.  Trade  ii 
carried  on  m  cattle  and  hordes.    At  Mailleboid  (750  tiihip 
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bittnts,  Dulaure)  woollen  cloth  mnd  light  woollen  stuffii  are 
made.     Peat  is  duff  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Brezolles  is  on  tne  Meuvette.  Dulaure  gives  the  popula- 
tion at  844.    Trade  in  cattle  is  carried  on. 

At  La  Fert^  Vidame  (population  808,  Dulaure),  in  the 
north-western  part  of  the  department,  trade  is  carried  on 
in  horses  and  cattle.  Some  of  our  authorities  make  this 
to  be  only  a  village. 

In  the  aiTon&sement  of  Chartres  are  Epemon,  Main- 
tenon,  Crallardon,  Gu^delongroy*  Auneau,  Ouarville,  Voves, 
Janville,  Thoury,  Illaire  or  liners,  Courville,  and  Pont-gouin. 
£p«mon  is  on  the  high  road  from  Paris  to  Chartres, 
in  a  delightful  situation  on  the  slope  and  at  the  foot  of  a 
hill,  near  the  little  river  Guesle,  a  feeder  of  the  Euro.  It 
is  tolerably  well  built :  it  was  formerly  walled  in  on  three 
fides ;  on  the  fourth  side  (the  north)  it  was  defended  by  a 
castle  on  the  summit  of  the  hill,  of  which  some  picturesque 
rains  still  remain.  The  countrv  round  consists  of  fertile 
aeadowa*  watered  by  several  brooks.  The  inhabitants 
(1463,  Dulaure)  manufkcture  leather:  there  are  kilns  for 
■ypsnin ;  and  trade  is  carried  on  in  ilour,  excellent  pulse, 
horsei^  and  cattle. 

llaintenon  is  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Euro,  at  the 
jimction  of  the  Voise.  It  was  erected  into  a  raarquisate  in 
268^,  in  favour  of  the  widow  Scarron,  wife  of  Louis  XIV., 
better  known  in  history  by  the  name,  which  she  took 
fiom  this  town,  of  Madame  (or  rather  La  Marquise) 
de  MaintenoTL  The  Ch£teau#de  Maintenon  was  built 
by  Jean  Cottereau,  intendant  of  the  finances,  and  sold 
by  bis  descendants  to  Madame  de  Maintenon :  some  por- 
tions of  Cottereau's  edifice  mav  be  observed  in  the  pre- 
sent structure.  The  chapel  of  the  ch&teau  is  scrupulously 
preserved :  the  tradition  that  Louis  XIV.  and  Maaame  de 
Maintenon  were  married  there  appears  from  the  testimony 
of  history  to  be  unfounded.  The  apartment  of  Madame  dc 
Maintenon  retains  a  portrait  of  ner.  The  grounds  are 
brge  and  well  kept  up ;  they  are  intersected  in  every  direc- 
tion by  niimesous  canals,  over  which  are  no  less  than  50 
bndgea.  The  town  itself,  though  well  laid  out  and  well 
built,  presents  nothing  remarkable:  the  inhabitants  (1542, 
Dulaure)  carry  on  trade  in  cattle.  (JoUin  d*Harleville,  a 
dramatic  author  of  note,  was  born  here.  The  aqueduct  of 
Maintenon  has  been  already  noticed.  Near  the  town  is  a 
pkin  eoTered  with  Druidical  remains,  called  the  stones  of 
Gsigantua. 

Gallatdoo  is  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Voise,  at  the  junc- 
tion  of  the  little  brook  the  Ocre ;  it  had  antiently  a  castle : 
tbe  town  was  several  times  taken  and  retaken  in  the 
■ss  of  tbe  English  in  France  in  the  fifteenth  century. 
Dmois,  who  took  it  from  the  English  a.d.  1443,  destroy^ 
tbe  CMtle  exeept  one  tower,  which  still  remains.  Gallardon 
US  taken  by  tne  Hus uenots  under  the  Prince  of  Ck)nd6,  in 
lbs  religious  wars  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  inlia- 
tiiants  (1398,  Dulaure)  carry  on  trade  in  corn,  pulse,  horses, 
uaa,  ealvesv  and  sheep. 

GoMelongioy  is  on  the  Voise.  Vaysse  de  Villiers,  who 
tenas  it  a  Tillage,  assigns  to  it  a  population  of  500. 

Anneau  is  on  a  small  stream  running  into  the  Voise. 
It  has  the  remains  of  a  castle,  probably  built  at  the 
btter  end  of  the  fourteenth  century.  In  this  castle,  in 
(be  religious  wars  ot  the  sixteenth  century,  a  body  of 
German  cavalry,  in  the  service  of  the  Protestants,  were 
nprised  by  the  royal  troops,  and  in  great  part  killed. 
Wttt  remains  of  the  castle  is  used  as  a  dwelling-house ;  at 
the  entrance  is  a  tower  of  very  substantial  construction, 
vliich  commands  the  surrounding  country.  The  i^habi^ 
ants  of  Auneau  (1400,  Dulaure)  manufacture  hosiery. 

At  Ouarville  (population  723,  Dulaure)  hosiery,  and  at 
Vofres  (population  1136,  Dulaure)  hosiery  and  light  woollen 
tfsfi  are  manuftctured.;  and  at  Ouarville  trade  is  carried 
m  in  hemes  and  cattle.  At  Janville  (population  U8G)  hosiery 
uA  lig^t  woollen  stufb  are  manufactured ;  and  at  Thoury 
wToury,  near  Janville  (population  1232,  Dulaure),  hosiery 
lod  beetrroot  sugar ;  a  trade  in  horses,  asses,  mules,  and  cattle 
ii  also  carried  on. 

Illaire  is  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Loir,  near  its  source : 
h  population,  in  1832,  was  2059  for  the  town,  or  2937 
tv  the  whole  commune:  the  inhabitants  carry  on  trade 
ii  catHe,  sheep,  and  wool ;  and  manufkcture  woollen 
dMbs,  white  serge,  and  other  light  woollen  stuflfs,  and 
Imay :  there  are  some  tan-yards. 

Courville  and  Pont-gouin  are  both  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
iare,  the  first  on  the  road  ftom  Chartres  to  Le  Mans  and 


Angers,  the  second  on  a  road  branohing  from  this  at  Cour- 
ville to  Beldmc,  Mamers,  and  Alen^n.  At  Courville  (po- 
pulation 1341,  Dulaure)  Rome  trade  in  horses  and  cattle  is 
carried  on.  The  chdteau  which  the  descendants  of  Sully 
possessed  in  this  town  has  been  entirely  destroyed;  but 
that  at  Villebon,  distant  two  or  three  miles  from  Courville, 
where  that  great  statesman  died,  is  yet  in  ^od  preservation, 
and  is  one  of  the  finest  remains  of  the  sixteenth  century 
At  Pont-gouin  (population  1400,  Dulaure)  white  serge  is 
made. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Chdteaudun  ore  Sancheville, 
La  Fert£  Villeneuvo,  Bonneval,  Cloyes,  and  Brou. 

To  Sanchcnlle,  which  is,  according  to  some  of  our  autho- 
rities,  a  village,  Dulaure  assigns  a  population  of  no  more 
than  886.     La  Fert6  Villeneuve  is  still  smaller. 

Bonneval  is  on  the  road  from  Chartres  to  Tours,  in  a  plea- 
sant fertile  valley  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Loir,  which  here 
Hows  in  several  channels.  It  was  formerly  a  place  of  some 
strength.  The  parish  church  has  a  lofty  spire.  The  inhabit- 
ants (1750,  Dulaure)  manufacture  carpets,  counterpanes, 
fianneU,  woollen  stuffs,  calicoes,  and  printed  cottons;  and 
spin  cotton  and  woollen  yarn.  Trade  is  carried  on  in  corn, 
flour,  wool,  and  cattle ;  and  there  are  some  considerable  tan- 
yards.  There  are  some  Druidical  monuments  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  town. 

Cloyes  is  also  on  the  road  from  Chartres  to  Tours,  and 
on  the  Loir:  it  is  a  place  of  very  little  trade,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  about  1500.  (VaysKO  de  Villiers.)  Brou  is  on  the 
Ozanne,  which  flows  into  the  Loir:  it  had,  in  1832,  a  popu- 
lation of  1870  for  the  town,  or  2263  for  the  whole  commune. 
The  inhabitants  make  serges,  and  other  light  stutrs,  and 
some  of  the  fittings  of  weavers'  looms.  There  are  some 
marl-pits  of  considerable  depth  in  the  neighbourhood. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Nogent  le  Rotrou  are  Nogent 
le  Rotrou,  Autbon,  Beaumont  le  Chetif,  Champrond,  La 
Loupe  or  La  Louppe,  and  Belhomer  or  Bclhomert. 

Nogent  le  Rotrou  is  on  the  road  from  Paris  by  Chartres 
to  Le  Mans,  Angers,  Nantes,  and  other  places  in  the  west  of 
Franco,  33  miles  from  Chartres.  It  is  a  small  town  in  a 
pleasant  valley,  watered  by  the  Huine,  on  the  left  bank  of 
which  the  town  stands.  It  is  a  long  place  in  proportion  to 
its  size.  There  is  a  castle,  a  picturesque  ruin,  which  com- 
mands the  town,  and  possesses  some  interest  a»  having  been 
the  residence  of  Sully.  There  are  three  hoKpitals,  one  of 
them  founded  by  Sully,  who,  as  well  as  his  wife,  was  buried 
here ;  but  the  tombs  were  violated  during  the  Revolution, 
and  the  remains  dispersed.  The  town  had  in  1832  a  popu- 
lation of  5812,  the  commune  of  6825 :  the  manufactures  are 
druggets,  serges,  and  other  light  woollens,  and  cotton-yarn : 
there  are  several  tan-yards,  some  tan-mills,  and  a  dye-huuse. 
There  are  a  public  hbrary,  a  high  school,  and  an  agricul- 
tural society. 

Authon  IS  near  the  source  of  the  Ozanne :  its  inhabitants 
(1211,  Dulaure)  make  serges,  druggets,  and  other  light 
woollens.  Beaumont  le  Chetif  (a  village,  according  to  some 
of  our  authorities)  is  between  Brou  and  Nogent  le  Rotrou: 
its  inhabitants  (591,  Dulaure)  manufacture  earthenware. 
Champrond  is  a  village,  according  to  some  authorities,  with 
904  inhabitants  (Dulaure),  who  trade  in  charcoal  and  wood. 
There  are  in  the  neighbourhood  iron-mines,  iron-works,  and 
peat-pits.  La  Louppe  and  Belhomer  are  on  the  road  from 
Dreux  to  Nogent :  they  are  both  small ;  Dulaure  assigns  to 
them  a  population  of  1096  and  451  respectively.  At  La 
Louppe  some  business  is  done  in  horses,  oxen,  and  sheep. 

The  department  constitutes .  the  diocese  of  Chartres,  the 
bishop  of  which  is  a  suffragan  of  the  archbishop  of  Paris. 
It  is  comprehended  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  CJour  Royale 
of  Paris,  and  in  the  circuit  of  the  CJonseil  Aoademiouo  of 
that  citv.  It  is  in  the  first  military  division,  of  which  the 
head-quarters  are  at  Paris.  It  returns  four  members  to  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies.  The  state  of  education  in  the  de- 
partment is  favourable  as  compared  with  the  greater  pait  of 
France.  The  number  of  male  children  at  school  is  in  the 
proportion  of  one  for  every  seventeen  inhabitants. 

This  department  consists  of  the  former  district  of  Char- 
train,  and  a  portion  of  Dunois,  both  of  which  were  compre- 
hended in  the  county  of  Beauce  or  Beausse,  and  m  the 
province  of  Orl6anois ;  of  a  portion  of  Orl6anois  proper ;  of 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  county  of  Perche,  comprehended 
in  the  province  of  Maine ;  and  of  a  small  portion  of  the  dis- 
trict Mantois,  in  the  He  de  France. 

EURl'BIA.    [Thkcosomata.] 

EURrPIDES  of  Athens  is  said  to  bvj«  >a^^iv  \iwx^  ii^ 
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Sftkroia  in  the  year  B.C.  480,  ou  ihe  day  of  llio  great  victory  | 
obfainuil  over  the  fleet  of  Xm-xes.  His  father  Mne&archus 
lixnl  his  mother  Clite  were  among  the  refugees  driven  to 
Salamis  hy  the  progrcs^s  of  the  invading  amiy.  They  seem 
to  have  been  Alheniaa  citizens  of  the  poorer  elass,  as  we 
find  ihat  the  mean  occupation  of  Um  poet's  mother  was 
made  by  Aristophanes  one  Bland iiig  liubject  of  the  ridicule 
which  he  so  persevoringly  heaped  upon  hitn.  Philocho- 
m*,  on  the  contrary,  say »  that  he  wu»  of  nuWe  birth  ;  but  .still 
his  part'lila  might  ho  poor.  (Snidas,  Eipiirii^ijf)  Euripides 
however  fonnd  meant*  to  duvote  binibclf  eurly  and  cWely 
to  the  study  of  phihisonhy  ii\  the  st^hool  of  Anaxairdras, 
a^  well  025  to  that  of  eloquence  under  Proilicus,  While 
he  was  yet  very  young,  the  periiecution  and  banishment 
of  AnftKagoras  appear  to  have  deterred  him  from,  or  at 
IftMt  disgusted  him  with,  the  cultivation  of  philosophy  as  a 
profession,  and  combined  with  the  strong  natural  bent  of 
his  genius  to  direct  his  exertions  chieily  to  dramatic  composi- 
tion. He  is  said  to  have  commenced  writing  at  the  age  of 
eighteen  ;  and  in  the  course  of  a  long  life  he  composed  not 
fewer  than  seventy- five  trai;edies,  or,  according  to  other 
authorities,  ninety-two»  which  rivalled  in  the  public  ap- 
probation the  contemporary  productions  of  Sophocles ;  and 
notwithstanding  the  constant  and  biitterly  satirical  attacks 
which,  in  the  a\ithor*s  own  time,  they  sustained  from 
such  as  were  exclusively  and  intolerantly  attached  to  the 
elder  tragic  school,  they  secured  him  for  all  succeeding  ages 
a  place  beside  its  two  great  masters.  When  upwards  of 
seventy  years  old»  weary,  it  should  Beem,  of  the  feverish 
excitement  in  which  he  must  have  buen  kept  alike  by  the 

fietulant  eriticbm  and  the  turbulent  applause  that  attended 
lim  at  Athens,  he  acreptcd  the  inviliition  of  Archelaus, 
king  of  Macedon,  ami  went  to  live  in  honoured  and  tran- 
quil retirement  at  his  court.  Here,  howerer,  a  singular 
as  well  as  tragical  end  awaited  him.  According  to  one  ac- 
count (for,  in  this  as  in  many  other  matters  of  antient 
biography,  there  are  discrepancies),  he  had  spent  three 
years  in  this  retreat,  when,  walking  one  day  in  a  solitary 
spot,  he  was  met  hy  some  of  the  king'ti  hounds,  whicH, 
rushing  furiously  upon  him,  tore  him  so  violently  that  he 
shorily  after  died  in  consequence  of  the  laceration,  Aulus 
Gellius  tells  us  that  the  Athenians  sent  to  Macedon  to  ask 
for  the  body  of  Euripides,  but  that  the  Macedonians  coft- 
fltantly  refused  it,  in  order  that  their  own  country  might 
retain  the  honour  of  the  magniftcent  tomb  which  they  erected 
for  him  at  PeVla,  and  which,  accordincj  to  Ammianus  Mar- 
cellinus,  was  fmnctified  by  ihu  tliunder- stroke,  as  Plutarch 
informs  us  had  been  the  case  with  that  of  Lycurgus,  Thus 
Athens  was  obliged  to  content  hLTself  with  engraving  the 
name  of  Euripides  upon  an  empty  monument,  which  in  the 
time  of  Pausanias  was  vet  staiming  beside  the  road  from 
tb«  Piraeus  to  Athens  (tausan.  Attic,  I,  2),  near  the  tomb 
of  Mcnander* 

Of  the  numerous  tragedies  of  Euripides,  nineteen  sur- 
vive— a  mucli  larger  propoiiion  than  has  descended  to  us 
of  the  works  of  either  of  the  two  elder  tragic  matters.  We 
have  already  [DaAM\nc'  Art,  &t\,  vol.  ix.  p.  131]  j>ointed 
out  his  *  Elect ra'  to  tlie  reader's  attention,  not  as  a  favour- 
able specimen  of  the  general  powers  of  Euripides — for,  in- 
deed. QJi  a  work  of  art  it  is  decideilly  one  of  the  least  meri- 
torious of  his  extant  pieces,— hut  a«  affording  the  clcareit 
point  of  coiupanson  hetw*een  his  most  prominently  distinc- 
tive features  as  a  dramatist  and  those  of  his  two  great  pre- 
decessors ;  this  being  the  only  instance  in  \vhi<'h  we  have 
apiece  from  each  and  all  of  the  three  conij)os.ed  upon  one 
and  the  same  historical  or  mythological  subject.  *  Orestes/ 
tlie  subject  of  which,  inasmuch  as  ii  relates  to  the  persecu- 
tion of  that  hero  hy  the  furies  of  his  mother  und  hi?*  pro- 
scription as  a  matricide,  U  the  same  as  that  of  the  '  E\iinc- 
nides*  of  /E^chylu.s,  though  in  scene, incident,  and  chaiacter, 
excepting  that  of  OresteH  himself,  they  are  wholly  ditlerent, 
is  more  vigurous  and  more  afferting  than  the  *  Electru.* 
'  Iphigenia  in  Tauris*  and  *  Andromache'  follow  out  still 
fartlier  the  fortunes  of  Orestes;  both  rank  amonjj  those 
piece*  of  the  second  order  in  which  the  highest  praise  can 
be  given  only  to  certain  portions.  The  same  may  he  said 
of  ihe  six  following  pieces  :  the  *  Troades,*  the  mournfully 
gland  conclusion  of  which  exhibits  the  captive  Trtnan 
women  leaving  Troy  in  flames  behind  them ;  '  Hecuba,' 
relating  to  the  subsequent  history  of  the  captive  queen, 
the  *  Hercules  Furens,*  or  *  Raging  Hercules  v  the  *  PbtB- 
nissiB/  having  the  same  historical  groundwork  a^  llie  *  Seven 
against  Thebes'  of  iEscbylus;  the  •  HeracUdsB,*  which  cele- 


brates the  Athenian  protection  of  the  children  of  Hi 
ancestors  of  iheLacedajmonian  kings,  from  the  per 
of  Eurystheus;  and  the  *  Supplices,'  which  in  like  i 
conimeniorates  the  interment  of  the  Seven  before  Tl 
and  their  army,  gained,  on  behalf  of  Adrastus,  kii 
Argos,  by  a  victory  of  the  Athenians  over  the  The 

*  Helen'  is  a  very  entertaining  and  singular  drama,  fi 
mar\X'llous  adventures  nnd  appearances,  being  fiiiund4 
the  assertion  of  the  Efjyptian  priesU  that  Helen  In 
fact  remained  ooncealeil  in  Egypt,  while  Pans  had  U 
tarried  off  an  airy  semblance  of  her.    The  genuiiieW 

*  Rhesus.'  taken  from  the  eleventh  book  of  the  *  Hiad, 
been  much  disputed,  chiefly  on  the  ground  of  it*  great 
live  inferiority— an  argument  which  is  outweighed  b^ 
tain  internal  characteristics  of  the  piece  itself,  com 
with  the  external  testimony  of  the  antient  writc^^  ---• 
it  to  Euripides,  For  bpautiful  morality  and  nn 
overpowering  pathos,  his  *  Ion,'  his  *  Iphigeni..  ...  -! 
and  above  all,  his  *  Ak^esfis,*  are  peculiarly  distingfU 
He  found  subjects  es]>ecially  suited  to  the  devebiticilf 
his  finer  powers  in  the  purity  and  sanctity  of  tlie  ; 
from  whom  the  first  of  these  tliree  tregedie*  is  nam< 
ihe  unsuspecting  innocence  of  the  heroine  of  the  sc 
and  in  the  lender  yet  resolute  devotedness  of  eonnub^ 
fection  portrayed  in  the  third,  to  which  Milton  so  he 
alludes  in  his  well-known  sonnet,  beginning 


*  Mcitltoii^hl  I  luw  my  1m«  0(pou»Dfl  iJitnt 
IfrntiKlil  tu  mt"  iik«  Akeitii  (mm  ihe  am\'*. 
Whom  Juv«'i  great  ton  to  her  glvl  huioaod  krvv/  6iCg 
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The  *  Hippolytus'  and  the  *  Medea,'  exhibiting^ 
romantic  violence  of  irregular  and  vehement  femitiim 
sions,  are  deservedly  celebraled  among  the  (rrealM 
most  thorough  I V  successful  achievements  of  this  dran 
In  the  former  the  heroism  of  Hippolytus  is  sublime  ai 
as  beautiful ;  and  as  regards  the  conduct  of  Pltfl 
Schlegel  has  well  remarked,  it  merits  the  highei| 
mend  a  lion  for  the  striet  obser\ance  of  moral  pro] 
in  a  subject  of  so  critical  a  nature.  After  the  *  Hippo] 
the  same  eminent  critic  is  disposed  to  assign  the  ne  ~ 
among  all  the  remRining  works  of  Euripides  to  the '  ] 
on  account  of  its  harmonious  unity,  its  wellsusfaine 
and  of  the  appropriateness  to  the  verv'  ptcuhar  suMJ 
treated,  of  that  luxuriance  of  ornament  which 
( onstaatly  display*.  This  piece  also  merit*  especial  i 
tion  as  being  the  only  one  remaining  of  the  xeriou*  d) 
that  were  cumposeil  expressly  and  imnie<liately  in  h 
of  Bacchus  himself,  the  ptron  deity  of  the  theatK 
this  instance  the  glory  lum  the  power  of  Bacchus  ai 
merely  the  occasion— they  form  the  subject  of  tlie  tfti 
and  the  wildly  pit-turc>que  chorus  of  Bacchantes,  as  8ft| 
observes,  *  represent  the  infectious  and  tumuUiiousjj 
tion  of  the  worship  of  Bacchus  with  gjeat 
and  vividness  of  conception.* 

An  interest  yet  more  peculiar  attaches  to  the 
as  being  the  sole  remninini^'  specimen  ofihcaatyrictTa 
so  called  from  the  chorus  of  satyrs,  which  forni'    ' 
ti»l  part  of  iis  composition.    Tliis,  therefore, 
the  fittest  place  in  wliich  to  give  a  brief  acruuiii   mi 
particular    and    iioroewliat    remarkable   dramatic   sj 
From  litis  piece  itself  and  froui  all  roUateral  evtdeucc 
to  be  inferred  that  the  sa lyric  drama  was  never  iicte 
as  a  kind  of  ¥.horter  and  lighler  nfter-piecs?,  to  rehe^; 
minds  of  the  audience,  especially  the  ruder  portion  of 
aJ^er  the  grave  impression  of  the  iterious  |>erformance! 
which  purpose,  however,  it  seems  to  hn\e  been  ver} 
slantly  employed,  each   tragic  trilogy  being  almost 
riably  accompanied  hy  one  of  these  shorter  aii'l 
ductions.     Thuswe  find  mention  made  of  five  - 
of  iflschylus,  seven  or  eight  of  Sophocles,  five  ol  Jiun 
besides  a  number  of  others  by  various  minor  authors, 
withstanding  its  burlesque  ingredients,  the  tragic  cha 
was  so  far  preserved  in  the  satyric  play,  that  the  si 
appears  to  nave  been  always  historical,  and  the     ■*    ■ 
serious,  though  with  a  fortunate  catastrophe, 
tragedy  and  comedy,  the  satyric  drama  had  its  j 
appropriate  stage   decorations,  representing  w»m»Is^ 
mountains,  and  other  diversities  of  the  sylvan  land 
Satyrs  old  and  young,  with  Silenus  in  his  vanous 
were  distinguished  from  one  another  by  the  variety  of 
grotesque  masks,  crowned  with  long  shaggy  goa^" 
while  the  satvra  were  negligently  dad  in  skins 
and  the  SOem  decorated  with  ganands  of  flowers  i 
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be  «!*Tr  parU  too  appear  to  hnre  bwn  sometimes 

|*H  by  pantomimic  pt»ribrmcrs  moving  on  a  kind  of  stilts, 

Kin*   complercly  the   appearance   of  goals'  legs, 

!   fiance,  it  is  nardiv  necesi?»ary  to  remark,  wag 

^   rustic,  peculiarly  lively,  and  quite  opposite  in 

>  the  solemn  and  impressive  movements  which 

ctin  '  ■'  '•  serious  tragedy.     The  piece  of  Euripides 

jl  Jt  '*t  Ihe  adventure  of  Ulysses  wiih  Polyphe- 

■^  in  the  *  Odyssev/  with  the  addition  of  Sile- 

\  f  hand  :  the  cliaracters  are  acctiralely  dis- 

^..1  eonsistentlv  maintained;  and  the  nature 

t   produces  sucn   natural   contrasts  and  even 

„     ►!'  the  ludicrous  with  the  horrible,  aft,  above  all 

ingf  else,  fender  this  drama  unique  among  tlie  Gret^ian 

The  editions  of  Euripides  arc  numerous.  The  ^rst 
Ui0b«  that  of  J.  La^karis,  Floron*e»  near  the  close  of  the 
century*  contains  only  the  Medea,  Hippolytus, 
and  Amlromarhe.  That  of  Aldu*,  Venice,  1503, 
'  -,  among  which  i»  the  Cvclops. 
13  are  tho=e  by  Canter,  Antwerp, 
,  1694;  Musgrave,  Oxford,  177S; 
,  The  last  cotmjlete  edi lions  arc 
t  ,.^.  1813,  and  by  F\  H.  Bothe,  Leip- 
is  of  separate  plays  arc  also  numerous  ; 
I  the  Hecuba,  Orestes,  Pha?nissa3,  and 
-  the  best  known.  EuripirlcA  hm  huen 
im  by  F-H.  Boihe,  and  inloKuirlishby 
Met-     There  htv  also  translations  in  German  of  several 

BGROPB  lA  one  of  the  great  diviMims  of  the  globe, 
nilnii  tbe  north'Westcra  pttrt  of  Ilio  old  continent,  of 
mh  it  oecupiei  u  liltle  more  ihau  two  seventeenths; 
lia  contatn«»  nearly  nine-seventeenths,  and  Africa  some- 
'  iti  six*  The  surface  of  Europe  h  calculated 
t  3,1^00, (J(JU  square  mile*?,  if  Mount  Cau- 
■wsuii  mi:  river  Ural  are  considered  as  forming  Ihe 
wH^iine  between  it  and  A^ia. 

KffiUte  *  Europe*  first  occurs  in  o  poem  attributed  to 

»mtr.     Herodotus  says  he  doe*  not  know  how  the  name 

mt  to  Iw  given  tti  ourcanlinent,  except  it  be  from  Europti, 

^  4ftugbter  of  the  kins;  of  Tyre ;   but  he  teems  hardly 

iiBed   with  tliis  explanation,  and  we  have  no  other  to 

the  biijtory  of  the  discovery  of  America  were  lost 

ii2^ve  a  similar  difficulty  in  conjecturing  how  iho 

J  mud  its  name. 

1  mied  from  America  by  the  wide  expanse  of 

i^  Atlantic,   which    wa-sbes    its   western   itnd 

IJC^t  .   and  from  Africa  liy  ibe  Medilerrafiean 

'     .  line  which  divides  Europe  from  Asia 

lod  by  nature.     This  line  runs  through 

pi  ill- u,  iiie  strait*  of  the  DardunclleH,  the  sea  of 

Micf  the  stroitjs  of  Constantinople  to  the  Blark 

I  ii  traversed  by  it-     So  far  uU  geographers  agree, 

I   Ihtfj    do  nut  agree  os  to  the  remaining  part  of  the 

kuvLiry  hue.     In   the  last  century  Ibis  Ime  wa.**  drawn 

mcl^  the  straits  of  Yenikalc  and  the  sea  of  Azof,  and 

L*n  Atunc  the  river  Don  as  far  a*  the  point  where  it  ap- 

T  iQ  ihe  river  Volga,  and  afterwards  along 

continence  with  the  Kama.     It  then  fol- 

p^  Lirces  in  the  Uraliun  Mountains, 

jpi„  _;   the  crest  of  this  range  to  the 

nve  uT  liui  Jvuiiit  and  ihencc  along  that  river  to  tlic  gutf 

Ihift  Uoimdary-line  i«  now  abandoned  us  being  too  \ague, 
I  tPf*^M^  is  aubaiitutcd  for  it.  This  new  line  traver^c^ 
I  BlKk  Sea  to  the  western  extaMoity  of  Mount  Caucasus, 
lUi  uf  Anapa;  it  then  runs  al^m^  ihe  watershed  of  this 
|M^  c«At  '  ^•rti  *  mt  to  its  eastern  extremity,  where  it 
^Mta  th^  ^oa  at  Sotiragait,  north  of  the  peninsula 

AWli*r.-  .' a   it   runs  through  the  Caspian  Sea, 

\\  the  mouth  of  the  river  Urhl,  whose  course 
lis  sources  in  the  Urahan  Mountains.  The 
iins  and  the  river  Kara  constitute  the  re- 
,  ,  ^  boundary-line. 
iMiAi  norlhern  point  of  the  European  continent  is 
rd  Kvn.  in  71^  li'  N.  lat.;  North  Cape,  in  71**  10', 
■  '  *'  '  The  most  southern  points 
<  M""  N.  lut.)  and  Cape  Ma- 
li <i\cvvv..  ihe  mo^t  western  p<j in ts  are 
i.t  CJ*  \\V  lon^,),  Cape  Rora  ('J** 'iS').  and 
..IV  (9"  27').  The  most  eajitern  point  is  in  the 
itamtt  west  of  Ektttarinburg  (6r  20'  B.  long.}. 


But  some  of  the  islands  extend  fhrther  s^juth  and  west  than 
t!ie  continent,  Tliu  most  sotithern  point  of  I  lie  island  at  ^ 
Candia  is  ,14°  55'  N.  la».  The  Hlasket  Islands  on  the  west 
of  Ireland  lie  in  10*  5'  W,  lunj:.  Cape  Fugleberg  in  Ice- 
land is  near  25*"  W.  long.,  and  the  most  western  of  the 
Azores,  Corvo  and  FloresrsT  W.  long.  TIjc  most  northern 
extremity  of  Nowaya  Szemlia  is  rilxjut  77**  N.  lat.  A 
straight  line  drawn  from  Cape  H.  Vincent  to  iht:  mouth  of  i 
the  river  Kara  on  the  Frozen  Ocean,  the  north  eastern 
extremity  of  Enroi>e,  does  not  much  exceed  .1000  miles,  and 
another  drawn  from  Cope  Malapan  to  Cape  Nord  Kyn,  is 
2-tOO  miles  long. 

L  Progress  o/  Dhcot'ert/.  The  earliest  notices  of  the  his* 
tory  of  Europe  are  in  the  writings  of  the  Greeks,  who  in- 
habited the  south-eastern  *'onier  of  our  continent.  From 
this  country  the  geographical  knowledge  of  Europe  ex- 
tended hv  degrees  to  tht^i  west  nud  north,  Horner^  who 
probrtbly  fived  about  lOtiO  years  befure  the  Christian  ara, 
was  acmiaintC'd  wit!i  tlie  countries  round  the  i^gean  Sea 
or  Archipelago,  He  had  also  a  pretty  nccuiate  general 
notion  respecting  those  whicli  lie  on  the  south  coast  of  thcs 
Black  Sea;  but  what  he  says  about  the  countries  west  of 
Greece,  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterriinean  Sea,  is  a  mixture 
of  fjible  and  truth,  in  which  the  fabulous  part  prevails.  It 
would  seem  that  in  his  age  these  seas  were  not  yet  nsitedby 
his  emmtrymen,  and  that  he  obtained  his  knowledge  from  the 
Phttnicians,  who  had  probably  for  some  time  sailed  to  these 
eouii tries,  but  who,  according  to  the  common  policy  of 
Imding  nations,  spread  abroad  false  accounts  of  the.se  un- 
known regions^  in  order  to  deter  other  nations  from  PjUow* 
iniT  their  track  and  purticipafing  in  the  advantages  of  this 
distant  commerce.  It  is  probable  also  that  the  Phtpnicians 
long  exeludcfl  the  Greeks  from  the  navigation  of  the  Me- 
diterranean;  ^r  whcti  tbe  Greeks  begun  to  form  settle- 
ments hey  Itnd  their  native  country,,  they  fii-st  occupied  the 
shores  of  the  .Egean,  and  afterwards  those  of  the  Black 
Sea.  As  the  European  shores  of  the  Black  Sea  arc  not 
well  adapted  fur  asjriculture,  except  a  comparatively  small 
tract  of  the  peninsula  of  Crimea,  tlieir  early  settlements  were 
mostly  made  on  the  Asiatic  shores,  and  cotisequently  little 
addition  was  made  by  these  colonies  to  the  geographical 
knowledge  of  Europe.  But  the  navigation  of  the  Fho> 
nicians  wa.^  clicckea  in  the  middle  of  the  sixtli  century 
before  Christ,  apparently  by  their  country  being  subjugated 
by  the  Persians.  About  this  time  also  the  Greeks  began 
to  form  settlements  in  the  southern  parts  of  Italy  and  on 
the  Island  of  Sicily,  and  to  navigate  t!ie  Mediterranean  Sea 
in  its  full  extent.  Accordingly  we  find  that  in  the  time  of 
Herodotus  (450  before  Christ),  not  only  the  countries  on 
each  side  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea  and  the  northern  shores 
of  the  Black  Sea  were  pretty  well  known  to  the  Greeks,  but 
that,  following  the  lr.ick  of  the  PhteniHans,  they  ventured 
to  pass  the  Columns  of  Hercules,  and  to  sail  as  far  as  Ihe 
Cassiteriiles,  or  Tin  Islands,  by  which  name  the  south- 
western part  of  England  must  bo  understood.  It  is  even 
reported  that  some  of  their  navigators  sailed  through  the 
English  Channel  and  entered  the  North  Sea,  and  perhaps 
t;ven  the  Baltic,  It  must  be  observed  however  that  Hero- 
dotus professes  himself  totally  unacquainted  nnth  the  islands 
called  Ciissilerides  (iii.  116);  and  Strabo  (lot  &c.)  ex- 
presses a  very  unfavouroble  opinion  of  the  alleged  northern 
voyages  of  Pylhcas. 

Thus  a  considerable  part  of  the  coasts  of  Europe  was 
discovered,  whilst  the  interior  remained  almost  unknown. 
When  the  Romans  began  their  conquests  this  deficiencv 
was  partly  filled  up.  The  connuest  of  Italy  was  fol lowest 
by  that  of  Spain  and  the  s<mthern  parts  of  France,  and 
not  long  afterwards  Sicily,  Greece,  and  Macedonia  were 
added.  Caesar  conquered  Gallia  and  the  countries  w^st  of 
the  river  Rhine,  together  with  tbe  districts  lying  between 
the  different  arms  by  which  that  river  enters  the  sea  His 
two  expeditions  into  Bntain  made  known  also  in  some  mea- 
sure the  nature  of  our  island  and  its  inhabitants.  Thus  in 
the  course  of  little  more  than  200  years  the  interior  of  all 
those  countries  was  discovered  whose  shores  alone  had  bien 
previously  known.  In  the  mean  lime  nothing  was  added 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  coasts,  the  Greeks  havuig  tnst  their 
spirit  of  discovery  by  ?^ea  with  their  liberty,  and  the  Romaus 
not  being  inclined  to  naval  enter]^rii»e. 

AfYer  the  establish  men  l  of  inq^crsul  p'jwcr  ftt  Rotne,  the 
conquests  of  tho  Romans  went  on  at  ii  much  flower  r«te, 
and  the  boimdaries  of  tlic  empire  soon  became  staX^ow^XN, 
Tills  circumstaucc  rouaX  be  t\\i<i\\>j  «Xvt^MNR\\o  >)ci^iL\iaXxa«i 
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of  the  countries  which  were  contiguous  to  the  boimtlaricfi. 
The  regii>nsj  norUi  of  the  Danube  are  tno&tly  plains  und  at 
that  lime  were  only  inhabited  by  WBntkring  nationst  who 
could  not  be  fiubjertcd  to  a  regular  government.  Such  at 
K-ast  are  tbt;  countries  extending  hotween  the  Carpathian 
MtjuntaiuH  anf!  llie  Black  Sea;  and  Iht^refore  the  conqueiit 
ijf  Diicia  by  Trajan  was  of  short  continuance  and  speedily 
nliandoned.  The  countries  hi:tvveen  ihe  Alps  ajid  the 
Darnibe  were  soon  a4:lded  to  the  empire ;  but  as  the  nations 
who  inhabited  the  tracts  nortli  of  that  river  had  not  yet 
tjiven  up  a  wan<lerinuf  lifts,  ihey  were  enabled  to  eUide 
the  Roman  yoke.  The  must  important  addition  to  the 
empire  and  to  geographical  knowledge  was  the  conquest 
t>f  England  during  the  first  century  after  Christ,  to 
which,  hi  the  following  century^  the  south  of  Scotland  was 
added. 

Nothing  seems  to  have  been  added  aflerwards.  The 
Geography  of  Ptolemy  contains  a  considerable  number  of 
names  of  nations,  places,  and  rivers  in  those  countries, 
which  were  not  subjected  to  the  Romans.  Probably  they 
were  ohtaincfl  from  natives,  and  from  Roman  1  ruder s  who 
had  ventured  to  penetriite  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the 
empire.  But  thejje  brief  notices  are  very  vague,  and  in 
most  cases  it  in  very  difSicult  to  determine  what  places  and 
positions  are  indicated. 

The  overthrow  of  the  Roman  empire  by  the  northern 
barbarians  dcstroye^l  a  large  part  of  the  geographu^al  kiuiw- 
ledge  previously  obtained,  except  perhaps  n&  to  that  portion 
of  Germany  which  was  subject  to  tlie  Franks,  which  by 
degrees  became  better  known  than  it  was  before.  But  two 
set«  of  men  soon  made  their  appearance,  who  contributed 
largely  to  extend  tlie  geographical  knowledire  of  Europe — 
nnsbionaries  and  jnrates.  Tlie  Christian  religion  had  been 
introduced  into  all  the  countries  subject  lo  the  Roman 
power.  The  barbarians  who  subverted  the  empire  soon  be- 
came converts  to  the  Christian  faith,  and  some  of  them 
ventured  among  other  barbarous  nations  for  the  purpose 
of  converting  them  also.  They  viaited  the  natives  who 
inhabited  the  eastern  parts  of  Germany,  but  here  their  pro« 
gress  was  at  tir»t  slow ;  they  did  not  cross  the  river  Oder, 
or  at  least  ibey  did  not  venture  far  beyond  it,  and  the  geo- 
graphical knowledge  of  this  part  of  Europe  wan  consequently 
not  much  increased.  The  progress  of  those  missionaries 
was  more  important  who  penetrated  from  Constantinople 
into  ibe  interior  of  Russia,  where  they  succeeded  in  con- 
verting to  the  Greek  church  the  different  tnbes  into  which 
the  Russians  were  then  divided.  This  was  effected  in  the 
ninth  century.  In  the  tenth  the  western  missionaries  got 
into  Poland,  and  it^  itihabitanls  by  degrees  became  converts. 
Iti  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century  the  Prussians 
and  Lubuainans  had  not  been  converted  to  Chri.>itianity, 
and  the  attempts  of  the  missionaries  were  for  a  long  time 
abortive.  Chri^ftianity  was  however  introduced  among  the 
Prussians  during  the  thirteenth  century  by  force  of  arras, 
the  knights  of  St  John  having  conquered  the  country* 
The  Lithuanians  were  the  la^t  to  embrace  Chrislimnity; 
which  was  effected  by  a  stroke  of  policy:  I  heir  sovereign 
ncQuired  ihe  crown  of  Poland  by  embracing  the  new  faith. 

To  the  pirates  we  are  indebted  for  our  ac*|uain lance  with 
the  nuribern  parts  of  Europe,  especially  the  Scandinavian 
peninsula;  but  this  was  not  owing  to  pirates  who  went  to  but 
to  pirates  who  came  from  these  countries.  The  Northmen 
or  Normans,  who  inhabited  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden, 
first  loid  waste  and  then  settled  in  part  of  France,  and  after- 
wards conquere<l  England.  In  tliuir  new  sciilements  they 
inamtained  a  communication  with  their  native  countries, 
which  thus  gradually  became  known  wherever  the  Nor- 
mans had  setiled. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  no  part  of  Europe  has  been 
di>c<isered  or  explored  by  travellers  who  went  for  that  sole 
purpose.  Wc  must  however  make  an  honourable  excei)lion 
10  favour  of  Alfred  the  Great*  who  sent  two  noblemen  to 
exphfrc  the  countries  around  the  Baltic  Sea;  and  in  the  ac- 
count of  one  of  them,  Othtir.  or  Otter,  we  find  the  first 
accurate  notions  respecting  these  regions,  especially  Prussia, 
more  than  300  vears  before  the  Prussians  were  converted  to 
Christjanity. 

IL  Surveyt  nf  Europe,  In  the  beginning  of  the  last 
century  trigonometric4il  surveys  were  first  made  with  the 
\iew  of  constructing  accurate  maps.  The  first  of  these 
surveys  was  made  in  France  under  Cassini.  Since  thai 
time  other  European  governments  have  c^iused  some  parts 
at  IfiA^t  of  tbek  respective  territohcti  to  be  surveyed,   e»- 
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pecially  Prussia  and  Austria.  England  followed  in  the 
baime  Hteps  towards  the  beginning  of  the  present  century, 
and  to  this  great  national  undertaking  we  owe  the  puhhcA- 
lion  of  the  Ordnance  Maps.  The  southern  parts  of  Sweden 
and  Norway  have  likewise  been  surveyed.  Thus  we  are  now 
in  possession  of  very  exact  maps  of  nearly  onc-hs«lf  of  Eu- 
rope. The  maps  of  the  other  countries  of  Europe  rej^t  on  lite 
partial  surveys  of  particular  districts,  and  on  a  greater 
less  number  of  astrotiomical  observations;  by  means 
which  those  parts  which  have  not  been  surveyed  can  still 
be  laid  down  within  certain  limits  of  accuracy.  Though 
maps  of  this  latter  kind  cannot  altogether  be  relied  on,  tb^ 
attention  paid  by  all  governments  to  their  gradual  improve-^ 
raont  has  been  sutlicient  to  correct  very  gross  errors,  andj 
I  bus  tliesc  maps  have  by  successive  and  partial  improve- 
meuts  attained  a  certain  degree  of  correctness. 

The  great  increase  in  commerce  and  navigation  in  mo- 
dern times  has  convinced  the  resi^iective  governments  u( 
Europe  of  the  necessity  of  a  minute  and  accurate  survey 
of  their  coasts.  But  all  the  coasts  of  Europe  have  not  beeoj 
surveyed^  though  more  than  half  of  them  have  been  aca- 
ralcly  laid  down.  The  greatest  part  of  the  coast  of  Iceland 
has  been  surveyed  by  the  Danish  government,  and  ihii 
survey  is  shll  gomg  t)n.  The  whole  western  coast  <»f 
Norway,  and  cast  of  Cape  Lindcsnaes,  aj*  far  a*  The  hor^ 
hour  of  Christiansand,  was  surveyed  by  the  Danes  fifty 
or  sixty  years  ago,  but  this  survey  is  not  considered  ac- 
curate* The  Baltic,  including  the  Kattegat,  ha^  been  »ur 
veyed  by  the  governments  to  which  the  coasts  belong, 
but  not  'minuteTy,  nor  is  the  survey  considered  accurate. 
The  coast  between  the  mouth  of  the  river  Elbe  and  the 
Dollart  was  sun'eyed  by  the  French,  and  continued  lo  the 
Scbelde  by  the  Dutch.  I'be  coast  between  the  Scheldc  and 
Gravel ines  was  surveyed  by  the  French,  while  the  EngU^i 
ascertained  the  outer  dangers. 

Our  government  has  shown  great  activity  in  surveying  Uit 
British  coasts.  A  riiinute  and  accurate  survey  has  been  made 
of  the  whole  eastern  coast  of  Great  Britain  ^outh  of  the 
Murray  Frith,  and  of  the  whole  southern  coast,  except  llw 
tract  between  Sidmoutb  and  Plymouth.  The  western  coasl, 
including  the  Bristol  Channel,  has  been  sur^eve«l  as  far  a»* 
Bardsey  Island,  and  again  between  Holyhead  and  Liver- 
pool. Farther  north  only  the  Sol  way  Frith  is  partly 
surveyed.  The  coast  of  Ireland  has  been  surveyed  between 
DuWin  Bay  and  Donegal  Bayjnclusive,  along  the  northern 
shores  of  tlie  iskuid.  The  Shetland  and  Scilly  Islands 
as  well  as  Guernsey,  Jersey,  Alderney,  Sec,  have  been 
surveyed  cyniijlelely,  but  the  survey  of  the  Orkneys  is  not 
yet  terminated. 

The  coast  of  France  has  been  surveyed  by  the  French 
guvernmenl  from  the  Strait  of  Dt)ver  to  Bayoune,  except  ft 
part  of  the  coast  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay  from  about  Belle  Islfl 
to  the  Tale  of  Ri\  Most  of  the  hai  hours  on  the  coast  of  Spam 
have  boen  minutely  surveyed  by  the  Spanish  govcmraonf, 

Most  of  the  islands  in  the  Mediterranean  have  been  sur- 
veyed ;  Corsica  and  Elba  by  the  French,  Sicily  and  Sir- 
dmia  by  the  English.  Tlie  survey  of  the  Adriatic  hai^bren 
completed  by  the  Austriaiis  and  Englisli  tro-operating.  Front 
the  Adriatic  to  the  Archipelago  the  coast  has  been  surveyed 
by  the  English,  und  they  have  also  carried  on  a  survtij 
through  the  islands  and  coasts  of  the  Archipelago,  which  » 
nearly  completed. 

III.  Physical  Geography.  Nearly  two -thirds  of  the  sur- 
face of  Europe  consist  of  an  immense  plain;  the  remainder 
is  partly  mountainous,  and  partly  hilly.  Tlie  plaui  occupici 
the  eabt  part  uf  tbi-  continent;  and  the  hilly  and  mountaia- 
ous  countries  extend  alouff  its  we^tern  and  southern  shorrt* 
On  the  eastern  boundary  tue  plain  extends  across  the  wbubr 
continent  from  boulh  to  north,  from  the  mount aivi-raoge (if 
the  Caucasus  and  the  shore*,  of  the  Black  Sea  to  ihosu  ul 
the  Arctic  Ocean.  In  width  it  extends  in  this  part  of  tlw 
contmenl  from  the  Ural  Mountains  lo  26*  E.  lotig^  To  the 
west  of  this  meridian  it  terminates  on  the  north  on  lb» 
shores  of  Ihe  Bnhic,  and  in  the  mountain  ^re^j' 
dinavia  ;  on  the  ftoulh  it  continues  along  the  *^ 
of  the  Baltic,  and  extends  even  farther  weM  i  \v 

of  Holland  opposite  the  British  Islands,  If  small  emmenefel 
are  not  taken  into  account,  it  may  even  be  said  to  continue 
in  a  south-west  direction  through  Bel2:ium  and  l)»e  northem 
parts  of  France  lothe  banks  of  the  Seine,  where  it  termi- 
nates between  Paris  and  the  mouth  of  the  river.  Tli- 
of  the  plain,  west  of  the  meridian  of  26°,  is  narruv^ 
south  by  the  Carpathian  Mountains,  and  other  ranges  » 
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killi  ihem.  Towards  the  eastern  part  it 
degrees  of  latiUide,  but  in  its  pro^resa  to- 
fsl  it  becoiiieii  gradually  narrower,  partly  owing 
taitM  advancing  tartlior  north,  and  partly  also 

Kicli  farm  its  nor! hem  border  running 
Here  ita  mean  breadth  duiis  not  ex- 
f  latitude,  except  where  the  peninsula 
omn  it.  Along  the  coast  of  the  North  Sua  it  is 
i^r. 

rrow  portioii  of  the  Great  Kuropt^n  Pkin  and 
whteh  luay  he  considered  as  its*  lowest  mrl, 
t*d  With   water),    the   cuouiitain^rui^ions  which 

k western   portion  of  the  Continent  are  di- 
icparate  systeius.     To  tht;    north  Hen  the 
Scandiiiaviiiu  Mountains,  and  to  the  south 
ftll  here  call  the  South  European  Mountain 
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in  occupiet  about  2,500,0Qt)  square  miles, 
60^ 


the  South  European  Mountain  Region  IJOO.OHO,  and  ihc 
Scandinavian  Mountain  System  about  300,000  sqiiiue  tudes* 
Scimditiavian  Ahuntain  Sij^t/^m.—This  comprehcMdn  lt»e 
whole  of  the  Scandinavian  peninsula,  or  Sweden  and  Nor- 
way, A  line  drawn  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Torneo.  at 
the  raost  iK^nhern  angle  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  to  the  Wa- 
ranger  Fiord,  a  bay  of  the  Arctic  Ocean,  would  separate  it 
from  the  norlh-w*e»tern  part  of  the  Great  Plain.  A  hut^ 
ttiountain-maas  occupies  the  west  part  of  Uiis  peiiinvida.  It 
rises  on  the  very  shores  of  the  sea  to  a  height  of  auinc  hun- 
drefl  feet,  ami  attains  at  u  short  distance  froiu  it,  an  ehna- 
tion  of  :JU  (HI  or  4000  feet,  and  frequeully  mure.  South  of] 
fi3*  N.  lat.  it  bos  not  the  form  of  a  mountain-range,  hut  of  ^ 
a  mountain-plain,  its  surface  frequently  presenting  .i  |ni  iWl 
level,  and  in  some  places  swelling  into  hilU-  This  elevated 
plain  is  ftrom  100  to  150  miles  acn>s!*,  and  as  it  attains  in 
many  parts  the  line  of  perpetual  congelation,  1A  hioh  in  this 
latitude  is  about  4*200  ievtubcyv^  VYwa  vwk,  it  ^tmV  ^tSm«v  tA 
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it  is  always  covered  with  snow ;  while  other  districts,  where 
the  snow  melts  during  several  weeks  in  every  year,  afford 
pasture-ground.  On  the  plain  there  rise  a  small  nuraher  of 
summits,  among  which  the  Skagstolstind  attains  8400  and 
the  Sneehiittcn  8200  feet.  The  western  side  of  the  plain  is 
indented  by  deep  inlets  of  the  sea,  which  penetrate  from  30 
to  60  miles,  and  even  more,  inland:  the  eastern  side  is  fur- 
rowed by  narrow  and  deep  valleys,  of  nearly  the  same 
length. 

North  of  63**  N.  lat.  the  masses  of  rocks  take  the  form  of 
a  high  ridge,  the  summits  of  which  however  rarely  extend 
more  than  a  few  miles,  and  frequently  present  a  sharp-edged 
crest.  Their  ascent  on  the  side  towards  the  Atlantic  Ocean  is 
rapid  and  frequently  precipitous,  a  character  which  increases 
as  we  advance  farther  north,  because  the  highest  part  of  the 
range  gradually  approaches  the  ofean  till  it  constitutes  its 
very  shores.  The  highest  summit  is  the  Sulitelma,  which 
rises  to  more  than  6000  feet ;  but  many  other  parts  exceed 
the  snow-line,  which  varies  between  2000  and  3000  feet,  and 
towards  the  north  sinks  much  lower.  | 

The  country  to  the  east  of  this  range,  and  at  the  base  of 
it,  is  more  than  1000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  descends  to- 
wards the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  in  long  slopes,  interrupted  by 
small  level  plains,  and  intersected  here  and  there  by  ridges 
of  hills,  running  in  the  direction  of  the  slopes,  and  ap- 
proaching in  some  parts  to  the  shores  of  the  gulf. 

Mount  Styltfiellen  is  on  the  northernmost  extremity  of 
the  mountain-plain,  where  it  begins  to  contract  to  the 
dimensions  of  a  range.  It  stands  near  63**  N.  lat.,  and  at- 
tains the  height  of  6486  feet  above  the  sea.  From  it,  as 
from  a  common  centre,  branch  off  several  ridges  to  the  east, 
south-east,  south  and  south-west,  and  though  they  soon 
sink  down  to  hills,  they  continue  tlurough  the  south-eastern 
part  of  the  peninsula,  the  mean  elevation  of  which  is  from 
300  to  400  feet  above  the  sea,  and  above  which  the  hills  rise 
a  few  hundred  feet.  The  Scandinavian  ridges  enclose  the 
great  lakes  of  Miilarn,  Wenern,  and  Wettern.  To  the  south 
of  the  last  lake  these  ridges  unite,  and  form  the  table-land 
of  Smiilund,  whoso  surface  is  on  an  average  about  500  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  which  constitutes  the  most  southern  ex- 
tremity of  the  Scandinavian  system.  It  descends  with  a 
gentle  slope  towards  the  east,  but  very  rapidly  to  the  south 
and  west.  The  peninsula  of  Scania,  which  joins  it  on  the 
south,  is  low  and  flat. 

The  Fiiroe  Islands,  which  are  between  Norway,  Cape 
Wrath  in  Scotland,  and  Iceland,  and  nearly  equidistant  from 
these  three  countries,  resemble  in  their  conformation  the 
rocky  plain  of  South  Scandinavia,  rising  abruptly  from  the 
sea  to  more  than  1000  feet,  and  presenting  on  their  sum- 
mits, at  an  elevation  of  more  than  3000  feet  above  the  sea, 
generally  a  level  surface.  This  seems  also  to  be  the  case 
with  the  south-eastern  part  of  Iceland,  which  is  called  the 
Klofa  Yokul,  where  a  surface  of  more  than  8000  square 
miles  has  never  been  explored,  probably  owing  to  the  thick 
layer  of  snow  which  has  accumulated  on  a  mountain-plain 
which  rises  above  the  snow-line  (3000  feet).  The  western 
and  northern  districts  of  Iceland,  which  in  general  rise  only 
to  a  moderate  elevation,  though  some  isolated  ridges  and 
summits  attain  the  snow-line,  seem  to  be  the  produce  of 
that  active  volcanic  agency  which  has  frequently  laid  waste 
this  portion  of  Iceland. 

Though  the  Scandinavian  Mountains  are  not  visibly  con- 
nected with  the  South  European  Mountain  system,  we  may 
perhaps  be  excused  in  considering  the  island  of  Great 
Britain  as  forming  such  a  link.  The  most  northern  part 
of  Scotland  lies  in  the  same  parallel  with  the  southern  part 
of  the  Scandinavian  mountain-plain,  and  bears  a  consider- 
able resemblance  to  it  in  configuration,  consisting  of  one 
enormous  mass  of  hii^h  rocks,  which  rise  abruptly  from  the 
sea,  and  exhibit  on  their  surface  extensive  plains,  some- 
times flat  and  sometimes  diversified  with  eminences.  These 
plains  however  are  not  covered  with  snow,  as  they  do  not  rise 
above  2000  feet,  and  sometimes  attain  only  1000  feet,  or  a 
little  more,  an  elevation  which  falls  considerably  short  of  the 
snow-line.  This  description  is  applicable  to  the  whole  of 
Scotland  north  of  the  Central  Grampians  (57*'  N.  lat.),  with 
the  exception  of  the  greater  part  oi  the  counties  of  Caith- 
ness and  Aberdeen.  Even  to  the  soutli  of  57°  N.  lat  we 
meet  with  an  elevated  plain,  about  1000  feet  above  the  sea, 
"Which,  under  the  name  of  the  Moor  of  Rannoch,  extends 
more  than  thirty  miles  in  every  direction  between  Ben 
Cruachan  and  the  southern  chain  of  the  Grampians.  But 
farther  south  the  Scandinayian  character  of  the  country  ia 


lost^  and  the  surface  presents  the  broken  character  of  ridges, 
valleys,  and  plains,  by  which  the  most  northern  portion  of 
the  South  European  mountain  system  is  distinguished. 
This  character  of  the  country  softens  gradually  as  we  pro- 
ceed farther  south.  Between  57**  and  54**  N.  lat.  the  plaint 
are  generally  of  small  exient,  and  a  great  number  of  sum- 
mits rise  to  1000, 2000,  and  sometimes  even  to  3000  feet  and 
upwards  above  the  sea.  South  of  54**  N.  lat.  however  these 
lofty  elevations,  and  the  comparatively  narrow  vallcjs  which 
accompany  them,  occur  only  along  the  western  coast  of  Great 
Britain,  in  Wales,  and  the  counties  of  Devon  and  Cornwall 
East  of  the  Severn  the  hills  do  not  generally  rise  so  high  as 
1000  feet,  nor  are  their  slopes  abrupt;  the  whole  surfiioa 
consists  of  gentle  swellings  and  slopes,  with  wide  levels  be- 
tween them.  Towards  the  North  Sea  it  sinks  down  en- 
tirely, and  forms  (with  few  interruptions  not  worth  mention 
in  this  general  survey)  a  great  plain,  which  occupies  the 
counties  of  Lincoln,  Cambridge,  Huntingdon,  Norfolk,  Suf- 
folk, and  Essex.  As  these  flats  lie  opposite  to  the  western 
extremity  of  the  Great  European  Plain,  one  might  imagine 
that  they  aie  a  continuation  of  that  plain,  and  that  in  the 
island  of  Great  Britain  the  three  great  systems  which  oc- 
cupy Europe  have  their  representatives.  South  of  the 
Tliames  the  country  resumes  its  undulating  surface,  and 
approaches  in  its  form  to  those  districts  of  "France  whicli 
extend  along  the  southern  shores  of  the  Channel. 

South  European  Mountain  System, — This  system,  which 
extends  over  the  whole  of  South  Europe,  from  Cape  La 
Roca  in  Portugal  to  the  Straits  of  Constantinople,  presents 
a  surface  more  diversified  in  its  form  than  any  other  portion 
of  the  globe  of  equal  extent,  China  perhaps  excepted. 

To  give  greater  perspicuity  to  our  description,  we  shall 
follow  the  natural  division  made  by  a  valley  which  traversss 
the  whole  of  this  mountain-system  from  north  to  south,  be- 
tween 4**  and  8**  E.  long.  In  the  northern  part  of  the  \il\%j 
flows  the  Rhine  from  Basel  northwards,  in  the  southern  the 
Rhone  from  Lyon  southwards.  The  middle  portion  of  the 
valley  is  occupied  by  the  vale  through  which  the  Saone,  a 
tributary  of  the  Rhone,  and  the  Doubs,  a  branch  of  the 
Saone,  nave  their  course.  Tlie  most  northern  bend  of  the 
Doubs  lies  nearly  under  the  same  parallel  as  Basel,  and  less 
than  thirty  miles  from  it.  In  this  part  there  occurs  a  great 
depression  in  the  mountains,  which  divide  the  Rhine  from 
the  Doubs,  and  the  French  government  have  taken  advan- 
tage of  it,  by  carrying  through  this  depression  a  canal,  which 
is  called  the  Rhone  and  Rhine  canal,  and  which  unites  the 
Doubs  to  the  111,  a  tributar}'  of  the  Rhine.  The  highest 
part  of  this  canal  is  nearly  1760  feet  above  the  sea.  ' 

In  the  region  which  lies  west  of  this  long  transverse  val- 
ley, nature  has  effected  another  natural  division,  by  forming 
across  the  continent  a  wide  plain,  skirting  the  northern  side 
of  the  Pyrenees,  and  extending  from  the  Bay  of  Biscay  to 
the  Mediterranean.  The  western  part  of  this  plain  is  low 
and  flat,  and  drained  by  the  river  Garonne ;  the  eastern  is 
traversed  by  low  hills,  but  does  not  rise  much  higher  than 
the  western  part.  The  canal  of  Langucdoc,  which  is  made 
through  this  portion  of  the  plain,  and  unites  the  Garonne 
with  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  attains  at  its  greatest  elevation 
about  600  feet  above  the  sea. 

South  of  this  ulain  the  mountain-chain  of  the  Pyrenees 
rises  with  a  rapid  ascent,  and  runs  across  the  whole  con- 
tinent from  the  Bay  of  Biscay  to  the  Mediterranean.  In  its 
central  parts  it  attains  a  mean  elevation  of  about  6000  or 
7000  feet,  but  a  much  less  height  towards  its  two  extre- 
mities. The  highest  summits  are  upwards  of  1 1,000  feet 
high,  as  the  Mont-perdu  (11,282),  the  Maladeta  (1],500X 
and  there  are  many  more  which  exceed  10,000  feet.  The 
southern  declivity  runs  out  in  long  mountainous  slopes,  in- 
tersected by  deep  valleys,  and  terminates  on  the  banks  ol 
the  river  Ebro.  Not  far  from  the  western  extremity  of  the 
Pyrenees  another  chain  branches  off,  which  may  be  con- 
sidered as  its  continuation,  since  it  nms  directly  to  the 
west.  As  fiair  as  6°  W.  lat.  it  is  a  single  chain,  with  short 
offsets,  but  west  of  that  meridian  it  divides  into  several 
ranges,  which  traverse  the  north-western  part  of  Spain  in 
different  directions,  and  terminate  respectively  at  the  capes 
of  Ortegal,  Finisterre,  and  SiUeiro.  This  chain,  which  may 
be  called  the  Cantabrian  range,  rises  in  its  eastern  parts  to 
about  4000  or  5000  feet,  but  west  of  5"*  W.  lat.  it  attains  a 
height  of  5000  or  6000  feet,  and  even  more. 

South  of  these  ranges  extends  the  table-land  of  Spain, 
the  highest  parts  of  which  occur  between  1**  and  4**  W.  loog^ 
where  they  are  from  2000  to  2500  feet  above  the  levd  of 


*  -t  of  ibiij  line  desctindi  rapidly, 
,  which  cnnluiu  i^oroe  moimtaiu 
iTM  liM  ..MJitjan.  On  the  highest  pari  of 
tbc  tililc-liiml  tilso.  D  fuw  high  mount>itin9  oncur,  asi  the 
fiMm  UrbioM,  which  rujes  to  ;'i7i*  aiitl  the  Sierra  Molina, 
!•  4W0  feet,  hut  Ihity  do  tiol  form  continuoiis  chains.  The 
eoantEX  ino4t  of  thetu  U  a  plain,  whicli  nrcsunU  a  large  ex- 
leat  of  le%«l  ground,  in  somo  places  a  lully  surface,  and  in 
^ridges  nbuut  lOOa  ftfcl  ahove  their  ha^.  Such  are 
Vbidi  divide  \he  brt!^in  of  the  rivi^r  Tajo  from 
in  Guadiana.  But  between  tho  Taji>  and  the  Uuero 
ind^e  rifles  to  5U00  or  GOUU  foot,  and  attains  in 
Oredo^  even  the  elevation  of  10,548  feet.  In 
1  'U  the  Atlantic  is  the  Serra  d'Estrelld, 
ven  the  berra  do  Junto,  not  fur  from 
iiiiiiiiLMi  til  v^uho  da  Roctt,  is  23iy  feet  above  the 

^t->rentt»  which  divides  the  b««ins  of  the  rivers 
adalqnivir,  forma  the  southern  boundary 
.,i  1.  It  does  not  !iowcver  rise  much  above  it, 
lion  of  this  range  varying  between  3000  and 
»uth  of  the  Sierra  Murena  the  country  binks 
iMt  to  the  valltjy  of  the  Guadalquivir,  M'hich,  in  its 
N  isrvly  about  10(10  feet  above  the  sea,  and  in  its 
>  r&es  an  extensive  Wvel  plain»  which,  near 
i  with  swamps. 
;  ia  divided  from  the  Mediterranean  by  a  long 
ntaina  running  east  and  we^it,  a  considerable 
covered  with  enow,  and  has  Ihero- 
:  riate  name  of  Sierra  Nevada.  The 
|ii*-7T  »uluulll^  ur«  ur  between  3**  and  4**  W.  lonj?.»  and  are 
tWGffffo  d»  Mulhacen  (1 1,660  feet  high),  Cerro  ik  Machos 
UU09i|^  Cermde  Velota  Cl  1,387).  Cerru  de  Caldera  ( 1 0.793), 
•lul  Cerro  tie  Fajo3  Altos  (10,778).  Many  other  summits 
1  the  aoow-Une,  which,  in  this  latitude,  is  a^oui  90fl0 


the  I 

^^f^  eoontry  between  the  plain  of  the  Garonne  and  the 
^H;f«  of  the  Rhone  and  Rhine  presents  a  difioront  cha- 
^Hpr,  It  cuntaius  alio  an  elevated  region,  rifting  to  be- 
^Hd  Sl^aa  and  3000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  But 
|^f7cgi«ll  H  of  comparatively  small  extent,  being  included 
FltRre^  44'  and  46°  N.  lat..  and  between  1*  and  4"  EJong. 
On  its  mirikee  h%e  three  chains  of  mountains,  which  en- 
9\tm  the  viille)'s  of  the  Alher  and  of  the  Upper  Loire.  The 
il  wtsftteni  part  is  called  the  mountains  of  Auvergne,  the 
"lie  tlie  mountains  of  Forez,  and  llio  eustern  range  the 
The  mountains  of  Auverj^ne,  which  exhibit  un- 
equtfOQ^  fti^s  of  Tolcanic  origin,  ri^e  in  Mount  Canlal  to 
itff  IM,  in  Mont  d'Or  to  G'/oo,  and  ni  Puy  de  DOme  to 
The  country  west  of  them  continues  high  and 
gmdually  declines  in  elevation  as  fjr  a.s  the  :^ourec 
ntc,  from  which  point  to  the  sea  it  extends  in  a 
id  lefel  plain.  The  mountains  of  Forejs  rise  in  the 
Btata  to  6200,  and  in  the  Mount  M;%grlalene  to  4hOO 
Tin?  two  chains  torrainat*.^  about  46i^  N,  lat.,  near 
till  town  of  Movrlins,  on  the  Allien  the  country  extending 
and  north-west  of  them  has  an  nndvdating 
rcs^mblin?  that  of  the  southern  counties  of  Eng- 
0  to  300  feet  abwe  iho  level  of  the 
t  ranges  of  hills  except  in  the  south 
;i!!  I  in  iiretagnc,  where  the  liilU  rise  from 
I  AGO  feet  above  the  «ea. 

Ki.vt.   --.pnrate  the  valley  of  the  Upper 
tmn  fro'  1  ride  in  Mount  Mezin  to  5620 

Iml,  in  ^^  :  ••  feet,  and  m  Moiint  Tarare  to 

BN.  lat-  they  sink  down  to  the  level 
:  iie  depresision  thus  formed  runs  tho 

Cvntre.  North  of  this  canal  the  chain  rises  again, 
|«M  iplevntion,  and  is  here  called  the  Cote  d'Or, 
'tween  47^  and  48"*  N.  lut.,  terminates  in  a  hilly 
in.  pn1*f^l  the  Plateau  de  Langrea.    On  this  plain,  which 
1 000  feet  above  the  aea,  several  of  the  rivers 
.e  their  rise,  and  amoni^  olhcr>i  the   Seine, 
north- ems leni  part  of  tliits  pluin  issues  a  chain  of 
GftUed  Monts  FauciUes.  winch,  at  4H°  N.  lat^  ex- 
lill  they  meet  the  hi   '    '  '-'"'^e  of  the  Vosj^cs 
which  rise  in  the  Bui  /  to  4560  feet. 

elimin  of  the  Vo*ges  runs  pariil.  -    Rhino  and  ter- 

af  »  ihort  distance  from  the  town  of  Mayence.  in 
tbm  iloitt  Tonnerre,  or  Donnersberg,  265fi  feet  high.  West 
cMlli  diakOf  «i  &r  as  the  Cute  d' Argonne  (a  range  of  high 
wliieh  hanu»  fW>m  the  western  extremity  of  the  Moots 
mud  tep&mtes  the  vnUey  of  the  Meuse  firom  tho 


sources  or  the  eastern  tributaries  of  the  Seine),  extendi  a 
rugged  country,  intcrse<'tcd  by  valley*  and  chains  of  hills, 
ruuuing  in  a  northern  direciiun,  and  terminating  in  the 
Artlennes  and  the  Edel,  ^vhich  are  hilly  and  rugged  |  lain«, 
about  IHOO  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  cccupjinu:  the 
space  between  the  Meuse  and  the  Rhine  as  far  nr>rTh  as 
50^®  N.  lat.  WWt  of  the  Cote  d'Argunne  extend  the  dry 
chidk-pluins  of  Champagne,  which  ajradually  subside  in  the 
level  country  which  occupies  the  north  of  France  (the  de- 
partments of  Seine  and  Marne,  Aisne,  Oise,  Seine  InfiS- 
rieurc,  Si/mrne,  Aitois,  and  Nurd),  and  joins  that  of  Bel- 
gium. On  thii*  plain  only  a  few  hills,  and  those  of  very 
moderate  elevation,  occur  at  considerable  intcrvalt*. 

We  puss  now  to  that  portion  of  the  south  European 
mountain  system  which  lies  to  the  oast  of  the  valleys  of 
the  Rhone  and  of  the  Rhine.  Here  we  llnd  the  mountain 
sy&ttnn  of  liie  Alp*,  which  extend  from  the  hanks  of  the 
Rhone  as  far  east  aa  lb*'  E.  long.,  and  cover  an  immense 
tract  of  country,  measuring  on  an  average  about  130  miles 
Qcrois,  The  Alps  may  be  divided  into  tho  Higher  and 
Lower  Alps,  The  Higher  Alps  extend  to  about  13*^  E. 
long.,  and  tl^  Lower  between  13'  and  1&*, 

Tiie  Higher  Alps  have  the  form  of  a  quadrant,  besrhming 
ou  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  runnmg  first  due 
northj  but  gradually  declining  to  tho  east^  until  they  run 
due  east,  in  which  direction  about  one  half  of  their  courso 
continues.  Thtjir  mean  breadth  does  not  exceed  Itio  mde«. 
Many  hundred  summits,  perhaps  not  less  than  a  tliouhand, 
rise  above  I  he  snow-line,  which  here  is  found  at  somewhat 
more  than  8000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  highest  summits 
are  Mont  Blanc  (15,748  feet),  Mont  Rosa  (15,170),  and 
Mont  Cervin  14,7  78  feet  above  the  sen.  The  valleys  by 
which  thesij  mountains  are  intersected  arc  narrow,  and  sink 
down  to  2500  and  20t>o  feet,  antl  still  lower. 

The  Lower  Alps  do  not  rise  to  so  c^reat  an  elevation,  few 
of  the  summits  attaining  tliebnow-line;  the  iiigheat  sum- 
mit is  Mont  Terglou,  near  the  sources  of  the  Save,  which 
is  *JMQ  feet  above  the  sea.  But  the  space  occupied  by  these 
mountains  widens  considerably  as  they  proceetl  eastward;  ' 
between  15°  and  16*^  E,  long,  they  are  upwards  of  20G  miles 
across,  and  fill  up  the  whole  country  between  the  Adriatic 
Sea  and  the  Danube.  Tiiey  form  also  several  chains  run- 
ning cast  and  vvestT  between  which  there  are  wide  longitu- 
dinal valleys.  East  of  16^  E.  lout^.,  where  they  appruach 
the  mountain  system  of  the  Balkan,  ihey  narrow  to  about 
ao  miles,  and  continue  to  run  along  the  Adriatic  Sea. 

The  Alps  descend  with  a  rapid  slope  southward  lo  the 
plain  of  Lorabardy,  which  extends  from  the  western  part 
of  the  Higher  Alps  to  the  Adriatie.  Its  length  U  about 
2a 0  miles,  with  an  average  breadth  of  about  50.  lt>i 
western  and  hi^^her  districts  are  about  400  feet  above  the 
sea.  but  it  gradually  subsides  as  it  advances  east,  till  it 
terminatcii  in  a  low  sandy  shore.  It  is  mostly  a  dead  flat, 
of  great  fertility,  and  very  well  cultivate*!, 

iSoutb  of  thU  plain  extend  the  Apennines,  a  mountain- 
tv^n^  which,  at  its  western  extremity,  joins  the  moat 
southern  part  of  the  His<her  Alps,  and  runs  »n  one  chain 
eastward  along  the  plain  of  Lombardy,  from  which  it  risea 
with  a  steep  ascent.  It  afterwards  turns  south  and  tra- 
verses, in  different  chains,  the  peninsula  of  UhIv,  termi Mating 
at  its  most  southern  extremity,  the  Capo  dell  Armi,  ou  the 
straits  of  Messina,  with  the  Monte  Aspro,  5300  feet,  Tlie 
highest  part  of  this  range  is  between  43''  and  42*  N.  lat., 
where  the  Monte  Oirno  or  GranSasso  dltalia  rises  to  5510, 
and  the  Monte  Sibilla  to  7200  feet.  The  valleys,  which  are 
included  betw^een  its  several  ranges,  arc  wide  and  fertile. 
In  some  places  the  mountaiui^  do  not  extend  to  the  shorcji 
of  tho  sea,  but  leave  spacious  plains,  as  is  the  case  along 
the  Adriatic,  north  of  44^  and  again  between  ai'^and  43^ 
The  latter  plain,  called  the  Tnvogliera  dc  '  '^  i.  is  a 
savanna,  without   trees,  and   of  very   w^h  >  fility. 

Along  the  Mediterranean  occurs  the  plain  ui  n  itu  di  La- 
voro,  m  which  the  town  of  Naples  and  Mount  Vesuvius  arc 
situatetl,  one  of  the  t  '  «"'  tn  spots  of  Europe  or  the 
world.     Many  of  the  in  .  dMriets  along  the  Medi- 

terranean are  covered  .►  . .    -  i  -, 

Tho  Island  of  Sicily,  which  is  separated  from  I  tidy  by  the 
strait  of  Messina,  has  a  hilly  ^urthcc.  Along  the  northern 
coast  there  runs  a  chain  of  h*w  motintBin'*,  whidi,  in  Mount 
Madonia,  rise  to  3788  feet,  Uncannccted  v,iih  thi-i  chuin  is 
tho  volcano  of  Mount  Miaxx,  which  uttams  an  elevati'^n  it 
10,800  feet  above  the  seo.  Between  tlje  hills,  with  \sW\ih 
Sicily  is  studded,  and  aometiuw*  ou  the\i  N««^  \x>\v^vVv«.\* 
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dre  plains  of  moderate  ex  tear,  which  are  sometimes  nearly 
!U00  feot  above  the  sea. 

The  island  of  Sardinia  cousifits  of  two  fhains  of  moun- 
tains running  north  ami  south,  and  an  elevated  valley 
between  them.  The  eastern  chain^  which  is  the  higher, 
rises  in  Mount  Sehimschiu  to  6(J00,  end  in  the  Lyubarra 
mountains  to  5768  feet.  The  western  chain  probably  does 
not  exceed  30 UO  feet  in  elevation.  Aloug  the  const  there 
are  some  tow  swampy  tracts. 

The  island  of  Corsica  is  still  more  mountainous.  If  a 
few"  small  tvacts  aU>ng  the  eastern  shores  are  excepted,  which 
are  cuvcre^l  with  swam])s,  it  is  evcr>^vhere  ^itudded  with 
high  hills  and  ridges  uf  mountains.  Some  of  the  sumrails 
attain  a  i^reat  height.  Monlo  Rotondo  is  9060,  and  Monte 
Paglia  Orba  8691^  feet  abmc  the  sea.  The  valleya  are 
numerous  but  very  narrow,  and  uf  indifferent  ferlility. 

Passing  to  the  c«>uiitries  north  of  the  Alps  we  find  that 
this  f^real  mountain-t^Vi^tom,  at  ils  western  extremity^  is 
bounded  on  the  north  W  the  river  Rhone,  from  the  point 
where  it  issues  from  the  lake  of  Geneva  to  its  junction  with 
the  river  Saone.  Immediately  north  of  the  Rhone  I  here 
rises  another  chain  of  mountains,  dilfurent  in  character  and 
in  elevation,  called  the  Jura,  This  chain  extends  from 
the  hanks  of  the  Rhone,  in  a  northeast  direction,  lo  the 
river  Rhine,  on  whose  banks  it  terminates  between  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Aar  and  the  town  of  Basel.  Its  length 
maybe  about  160  miles,  and  its  width  less  than  20  on  an 
average.  It  consists  of  a  number  of  parallel  ridges,  rising 
IDOO  feet  and  more  on  a  base  ^hiih  is  nearly  3OO0  feet 
above  the  sea.  Some  of  the  summits  exreed  5O0O  feet  in 
absolute  elevntion.  The  highest  are  towards  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  range.  The  Pr<^  des  Marmvers  attains  5640, 
Rcculet  6619,  and  the  Dole  5500  feet. 

Along  the  south-east  side  of  the  Jura,  and  between  it 
and  the  Alps,  extends  the  plain  of  Switzerland,  beginning 
on  the  shores  of  the  Inke  of  Geneva  and  terminating  on 
those  of  the  lake  of  Constance.  This  plain  is  between  1250 
and  1 3/>t)  feet  above  the  level  of  thu  sea.  At  each  extremity 
some  hills  rise  to  a  considerable  hei|E;ht^  but  the  central  dis- 
Irirts  exhibit  only  a  strongly  undulating  surface.  Its  length 
may  be  about  180,  but  its  width  does  not  exceed  20  miles. 

bt)i«>sito  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Jura,  but  on  the 
nortnern  banks  of  the  Rhine,  rises  the  Black  Forest,  a 
TOOuntain'range.  about  20  miles  across,  which  runs  parallel 
to  the  Rhine,  and  whose  western  sides  approach  the  river 
fiomelimcs  withm  three  or  four  miles.  It  terminates  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Ncckar.  Its  length  may  be  between  13U 
and  1 10  miles.  The  upper  part  of  this  range  extends  in 
wide  plains  more  than  3000  feet  above  the  sea ;  the  number 
of  summits  which  rise  above  these  plains  is  not  great. 
The  Feldberg  attains  1912  feet,  and  the  Kandel  41fi0  feet 
above  the  sea.  The  Odenwidd,  whieh  extends  between  the 
Neckar  and  Mayn,  in  the  same  direction,  may  be  considoryd 
an  its  continuation,  but  it  does  not  attain  an  equal  elevation, 
its  highest  summit,  the  Katzenbuckeh  rising  oidy  to  200t>  feet. 
Between  the  Black  Forest  and  the  Odenwald  on  the  east, 
and  the  Vosges  mountains  on  the  west,,  lies  the  valley  of 
the  Rhine,  which  is  about  20  miles  in  width,  but  the  length 
from  littsol  to  Mayence  is  not  less  ihnn  200  miles.  At  its 
upper  extremity  it  is  800  feet,  but  al  its  lower  hardly  more 
than  400  feet  above  the  sea.  This  valley  presents  a  level 
surfiice  of  great  fertility. 

The  Rhine,  below  the  great  cataract  of  Schaf  hauscn,  is 
not  more  than  1000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  but  the 
Dantibe,  at  Danauesbingen,  nearly  under  the  same  me- 
ridutu,  is  2200  feet  above  it ;  yet  between  both  rivers  no 
mtjunlain-range  occurs.  With  only  a  hilly  surface,  and  in 
an  extent  of  hardly  15  miles,  the  countiy  rises  more  than 
1200  icet.  This  hilly  country  may  be  considered  as  the  com- 
mencement of  the  elevatofl  plain  of  Bavaria,  which  extends 
fi*om  the  foot  of  the  Alps  (about  47i'^  N.  bit.),  between  the 
Black  Forest  and  Odenwald  on  the  west  and  the  Biihmer- 
wald  (fiirc-it  of  Bohemia t  and  Fichtelgcbirge  on  the  east,  to 
the  Thiiringer  Wald  and  the  RhJmgebirge  (51"  N.  lat>.  The 
length  of  ttiis  plain  is  about  180  mdes,  »nd  its  breadth  ahout 
the  liame.  The  western  part  of  the  plain,  which  joins  the 
Black  Forest,  is  hilly,  and  intersected  by  a  rooun  tarn -ridge, 
called  the  Rauhe  Alp,  which  runs  along  the  northern  bank 
of  the  Danube  for  70  or  BO  miles,  with  a  mean  width  of 
about  16  miles.  South  of  this  ridge  the  country  is  nearly 
2000  feet  above  the  sea,  hut  north  of  it  less  thaii  1 000  feet. 
The  easlern  part  of  the  plain,  south  of  the  Danuhe,  is  nearly 
ifc  level,  which  sinks  gradually  and  almost  imperceptibly 
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from  the  foot  of  the  Alps  towards  the  river.  The  town  of 
Munich,  M*hich  nearly  occupies  its  centre,  is  16l>4  feet  iibove 
the  i;ea,and  Ratisbon,  on  the  Danube,  more  than  1000  feet 
That  part  of  the  plain  which  lies  north  of  the  Danube  hat 
an  unduiatinj^  surface,  upon  which  some  hills  rise  towards 
the  banks  of  the  river  Mayn.  From  the  banks  of  the 
Danube  the  country  rises  slowly,  but  hardly  more  than  15tt 
feet  above  the  river,  when  it  forms  the  water-shed  between 
tlie  Danube  and  Mayn,  and  begins  to  subside  tn wards  the 
Imnk  of  t!ie  Inst-mentioned  river,  where  it  is  only  from  600 
to  800  feet  above  the  sea. 

The  elevaied  plain  of  Bavaria  does  not  extend  far  enough 
north  to  reach  the  Great  Plain,  t>eing  divided  from  it  by  a 
mountain -region  which  extends  between  50^"  and  52°  N. 
lut.  over  the  whole  of  Germany,  from  the  very  banks  of  the 
Rhine  to  the  Fichtelgebirge  and  Erxgebirgc.  This  region, 
Mhich  hns  a  width  of  about  100  miles,  contains  a  gre«l 
number  of  rid[^es,  ben  ring  different  names.  Their  in«aii 
elevation  is  aWut  3000  feet,  and  the  highest  summils  attain 
upwards  of  4000.  The  most  northern  of  these  ridges  is  the 
Harz.  For  a  more  peculiar  account  of  them  we  refer  lo 
Germ.vny, 

The  countries  whirh  we  have  hitherto  considered  are  to 
the  north  of  the  Hi|;ber  Alps.  To  the  north  of  the  I^wer 
Alps,  and  divided  Irom  them  only  by  the  narrow  valley  of 
the  Danvdjc,  is  another  system  of  mountains,  which  en- 
closes, in  the  form  of  a  i| u ad ri lateral  ligure,  the  kingdom  of 
Bohemia,  and  might  therefore  be  called  the  Ik>hennafi 
mount ains.  llio  ^^everal  ridges  of  which  it  consistii  ha« 
different  names.  They  attain  a  mean  elevation  of  300(1  or 
3500  feet  above  the  sea;  their  highest  summits  ^-t"-^* 
exceed  5000  feet.  Tlie  great  valley  of  Bohemia,  ^^ 
cnclosefl  by  these  ridges,  is  subdivided  into  nu 
smaller  valleys  by  the  lower  ridges,  wdiich  advance  mt'^ 
it  from  those'  which  surround  it.  Near  the  higher  ridgw 
the  surface  of  these  valleys  is  1  500  feet  and  upward*  alxw 
the  sea,  but  they  subside  rapidly  towards  the  middle  of  the 
great  valley,  where  they  are  not  more  than  700  and  900  fcH 
above  the  sea.  Where  the  Elbe  carries  oflF  the  waters  of 
Bohemia  it  is  somewhat  less  than  400  feet  abovis  the  sea. 

At  the  eastern  extremity  of  this  mountain-sj^stem,  where 
the  rivers  Oder  and  Morava  take  their  origin,  the  Car- 
pathian Mountains  commence.  They  run  first  due  east, 
then  decline  to  the  south-east,  and  when  in  that  direction 
the  range  has  passed  2C^''  E.  long,,  it  turns  suddenly  to  tbw 
west,  and  having  proceeded  in  that  direction  to  2?>*'  E.loag. 
it  gradually  declines  to  the  south,  and  terminates  on  the 
hanks  of  the  Danube  on  both  side^  of  the  meridian  of  2t\ 
The  length  of  this  range  does  not  fall  much  short  of 
800  miles;  its  breadth  i*  not  very  considerable.,  in  n  fcvr 
places  only  exceeding  70  or  80  miles.  Its  mean  v\ 
may  be  between  3000  and  40OO  feet;  but  in  two  j 
rises  much  higher:  Tat ra  Mount,  which  Ls  inters* 
20°  E.  long.,  is  an  enormous  mass  of  rock,  about 
long  and  30  wide  in  the  central  parts,  whose  sunu' c  n 
about  7000  feet  above  the  sea.  Above  this  huge  mass 
there  rise  about  ten  peaks  whieh  exceed  8000  feet.  Tho 
highest  is  the  Peak  of  Lt^mnitz,  which  rises  to  8675  feet 
above  the  sea.  The  Peak  of  Eiislhal  (dale  of  ice)  is  ^6-HJ» 
and  the  Krywan  Q150  feet  high.  Elevated  summits  occuf 
a^ain  on  the  most  southern  part  of  the  range,  where  Ihc 
Buzesd  attains  8700  feet,  and  Mount  Surul  7573  feet,  To' 
wards  the  great  plain,  and  on  the  north  and  east,  tho  nmge 
sinks  with  gentle  slopes,  forming  no  offsets,  except  a  few 
short  ones  at  the  9ourcx?s  of  the  rivers  Pruth,  Serilh,  and 
Suezava,  bc^tween  47"  and  484°  N.  lat.  But  some  considet* 
able  off:jets  occur  towards  the  two  extremities  of  the  rangj. 
Four  chains  are  detached  from  it  between  18*'  and  20"  B. 
long.,  which  run  southward  and  terminate  not  far  from  ihe 
banks  of  the  Danube,  after  traversing  the  norlh-we^tcra 
part  of  Hunga^ry -  they  are  comprehended  under  the  geiteral 
term  of  Hungarian  Ore  Mountains,  from  their  beingrich  in 
gold  and  silver  ore.  The  valleys  between  them  arc  wide 
and  fertile.  No  considerable  chain  branches  off  from  tli« 
middle  part  of  the  range,  but  from  its  eastern  extremity 
four  or  five  ridges  issue:  these  ridges  running  in  a  western 
direction  some  hundred  miles,  traverse  Transylvania,  and 
render  the  whole  of  this  country  a  succession  of  moutitams 
and  wide  valleys,  which  are  generally  very  fertUe. 

Between  these  offsets  of  the  Carpathians  on  the  east,  th« 
prinripiil  range,  and  the  Hungarian  Oro  Mount4jin8  on  lh« 
nurlh,  and  the  eastern  tc^rmmation  of  the  Alidad 6**  E,  long.)i, 
lies  the  plain  of  Hungary,   the  most  extensive  that  It 
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iaduded  wilhin  the  South  European  mountain-syBtem.    It 

0  .ends  from  north  to  south  about  300  miles,  and  its  mean 
teeodth  is  not  less.  The  Danube  traverses  it.  To  the  west 
of  the  Danube  is  a  small  range  on  the  plain,  the  Bakony 
Mountains^  which  rise  in  their  highest  part  somewhat  more 
than  2000  feet;  and  &rther  south  (near  46''  N.  lat),  the 
hiib  of  Funf kirchen  occur :  but  both  these  ranges  occupy 
only  a  small  surface.  The  plain  east  of  the  I^nube  is  a 
iead  flat  That  portion  which  lies  west  of  the  Danube  is 
fertile,  as  well  as  that  which  skirts  the  Hungarian  Ore 
Mountains,  but  by  far  the  greatest  part  of  it  is  either 
covered  with  sand  or  swampy,  and  affonls  only  indifferent 
pasture.  This  great  plain  towards  the  south  is  only  300  feet 
above  the  sea,  but  towards  the  north  it  rises  to  400  and 
450  feet 

South  of  the  Carpathian  Mountains,  and  between  them 
and  the  lower  course  of  the  Danube,  extends  the  plain  of 
WaOachia,  250  miles  in  length  from  west  to  east,  and  about 

1  JO  miles  in  breadth.  It  is  generally  level,  but  towards  the 
mountains  undulating;  in  its  lower  parts  along  the  Danube 
it  is  only  about  100  idei  above  the  sea.  It  is  of  great  fer- 
tility, but  in  many  places  swampy. 

The  third  great  division  of  the  South  European  moun- 
tna-system  is  formed  by  the  Balkan,  which,  with  its  nume- 
nus  branches,  traverses  the  most  eastern  of  the  three 
great  southern  peninsulas,  which  advance  from  the  body  of 
the  continent  mto  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  The  Balkan 
ni^  is  not  disjoined  from  the  Alps  by  any  natural  sepa- 
atkm,  but  is  so  closely  connected  with  them  as  to  form  a 
eontinuation  of  that  mountain-system.  Geographers  have 
however  assumed  a  dividing  lino  about  1 8°  £.Tong. 

From  this  line  the  principal  range  of  the  Balkan  runs 
in  a  south-east  direction  till  it  reacnes  22°  E.  long.,  from 
which  point  it  continues  in  a  general  due  east  direction  till 
it  terminates  on  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea  in  Cape 
Smineh.  The  length  of  this  chain  may  bo  about  600 
miles.  Its  elevation  is  considerable  west  of  24°  E.  long., 
CBedally  between  22°  and  24°  £.  long.,  where  a  great  part 
of  the  chain,  called  here  Shardagh  (Scardus)  and  Egrisu 
Dagh,  is  covered  with  perpetual  snow,  which  shows  that  it 
most  rise  at  least  to  9000  feet.  East  of  24°  £.  long,  it 
does  not  rise  so  high,  and  it  is  supposed  that  in  this  part  its 
mean  eLevatiou  varies  between  3000  and  4000  feet.  The 
extent  of  country  covered  with  this  range  and  its  numerous 
kancbes  is  very  great.  West  of  24*^  £.  long.,  all  the  im- 
mense tract  which  lies  between  the  Save  and  Danube  on 
the  north  and  the  Adriatic  as  far  south  as  Cape  Linguetta 
or  Kaiabumu,  presents  nothing  but  a  continuous  succession 
•f  high  mountains  and  generally  very  narrow  valleys,  and 
■  probably  the  most  rugged  part  of  Europe,  as  it  is  cer- 
tainly the  least  known.  The  country  which  lies  between 
the  great  range  and  the  Danube,  east  of  24°,  is  only  moun- 
finnous  near  the  foot  of  the  range,  for  its  offsets  rapidly 
daerease  in  height,  and  subside  as  thev  approach  the  river, 
w  the  banks  of  which  the  country  cxnibits  merely  an  un- 
Adating  surface. 

From  the  southern  side  of  the  Balkan  three  ranges 
hancb  off:  the  eastern,  which  leaves  the  principal  range 
ifaoat  70  or  80  miles  from  the  Black  Sea,  is  callea  Strandja 
or  Stanches  Dagh,  and  runs  south-east,  parallel  to  the 
Bbek  Sea,  but  gradually  approaching  it.  About  50  miles 
vest  of  Constantinople,  it  turns  to  the  south,  and  terminates 
It  the  mouth  of  the  river  Bf  aritza.  The  latter  portion  is 
csDed  Tekir  Dagh.  Both  parts  are  of  moderate  elevation. 
The  second  range  branches  off  from  the  Balkan  east  of  24° 
K.long^  and  runs  first  south-east  till  it  approaches  the 
X^n  Sea,  within  20  or  30  miles,  when  it  turns  east  and 
tenninatea  nearly  opposite  the  Tekir  Dagh,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Maritza.  This  chain,  called  Dispoto-Dagh,  rises  to  a 
ensiderable  elevation,  though  none  of  its  summits  seem  to 
itlain  the  snow-line. 

The  country  between  the  Strandja  Mountains,  the  Dis- 
pato  Dagh«  and  the  Balkan  is  only  mountainous  towards 
the  two  last-named  ranees ;  the  greater  portion  of  it  rises 
ally  into  hills,  separated  ^m  one  another  by  wide  valleys, 
vhidi  in  several  places  spread  out  into  plains  of  moderate 
cuent  This  country  possesses  great  fertility,  and  is  one  of 
fte  finest  parts  of  Europe. 

The  third  and  most  considerable  range,  which  branches 
off  from  the  Balkan  on  its  southern  side,  since  no  modem 
Bame  has  been  assigned  to  it,  may  be  called  by  the  antieut 
tonnination  of  Pindus.  It  leaves  the  principal  range  near 
ff  £.  long.,  and  runs  south,  forming  the  watershed  be- 


tween the  rivers  which  fall  into  the  Adriatic  and  those 
which  empty  themselves  into  the  ^gean  Sea.  It  may  be 
considered  as  terminating  south  of  39°  N.  lat.  with  Mount 
Veluchi  (7657  feet  high):  The  length  of  this  chain  is  up- 
wards of  200  miles ;  and  the  greatest  part  of  the  upper 
range  is  for  eight  or  nine  montlis,  and  some  summits  pro- 
baUv  the  whole  year  round,  covered  with  snow. 

The  country  between  this  range  and  the  Adriatic  is  very 
mountainous:  it  generally  consists  of  high  ranees  and 
deep  and  narrow  valleys,  though  in  some  places  tlierc  aro 
elevated  plains  of  moderate  extent,  as  that  on  which  thu 
town  of  Joanuina  (or  Yanina)  is  built,  which  probably  is  at 
least  1500  feet  al)ove  the  sea. 

The  countries  to  the  east  of  the  Pindus  range  aro  less 
mountainous.  That  portion  which  extends  north  of  40° 
N.  lat.  contains  high  summits  and  ridges  near  the  great 
range ;  but  as  it  approaches  the  sea  the  mountains  subside 
into  hills,  and  the  valleys  widen  by  degrees  into  plains. 
Mount  Athos,  or  Hagion  Oros,  is  an  isolated  mass  which 
terminates  the  most  eastern  of  three  projecting  tongues  of 
land,  and  rises  to  the  height  of  6349  feet. 

Near  40^  N.  lat.  a  lateral  chain  branches  off  from  the 
Pindus  range.  It  is  called  Volutza  Dagh  and  runs  cast, 
terminating* near  the  sea  in  Mount  Olympus,  which  attains 
the  height  of  6520  feet.  Near  39**  N.  lat.,  between  Mount 
Itamo  (5789  feet  high)  and  Mount  Veluchi  (7657),  two 
lateral  chains  branch  off  to  the  cast  and  terminate  respec- 
tively on  each  side  of  the  Gulf  of  Zeitoun.  In  the  northern 
range,  called  by  the  Grocks  that  of  Othrys,  the  leraco- 
vouni  rises  to  the  height  of  5670  feet.  In  the  southern 
range,  known  among  the  antients  by  the  name  of  Oeta,  the 
Katavothron  rises  to  7070  feet  Between  the  Othr>'s,  tho 
northern  of  these  two  ranges,  and  (he  Volutza  Dagh  is  tho 
plain  of  Thessaly,  celebrated  from  the  most  remote  antiquity 
for  its  beauty  and  fertility.  Though  it  extends  nearly  60 
miles  from  north  to  south  it  is  much  narrowed  by  hills, 
which  advance  from  the  neighbouring  ranges  15  or  20  miles 
into  the  plain,  and  on  the  sea  side  it  is  shut  in  by  a  barrier 
of  mountains. 

The  country  south  of  tho  Oeta  range  and  the  Gulf  of 
Arta  is  mountainous  in  its  western  districts,  but  farther 
east  it  assumes  a  more  undulating  surface,  though  some  of  its 
numerous  elevations  rise  to  the  height  of  mountains,  as 
Mount  Parnassus,  which  is  supposed  to  rise  to  6000  feet,  and 
several  others  are  perhaps  not  much  lower. 

Round  the  lake  of  Topolias,  the  antient  Clopais,  there  is  an 
extensive  plain,  whose  surface  is  several  hundred  feet  above 
the  sea  level  and  walled  in  on  the  east  by  the  high  moun- 
tains which  line  the  western  margin  of  the  Euripus.  Some 
of  these  mountains  are  above  2000  and  others  above  3000 
feet  high. 

The  peninsula  of  the  Morea  is  united  to  the  conti- 
nent by  a  rocky  isthmus  which  in  one  part  contains  a  con 
siderable  depression,  across  which  several  attempts  were 
made  in  antient  times  to  cut  a  canal.  The  Morea  prcser>-es 
the  character  of  the  countries  which  are  dependent  on  the 
Balkan,  being  very  mountainous,  especially  in  its  eastern 
parts,  where  several  lofty  ranges  run  in  a  south-eastern  or 
southern  direction.  Mount  Zyria,  the  Cyllene  of  the  Greeks, 
seems  to  be  the  knot  where  the  ranges  unite.  Cyllene  is 
7744  feet  high,  but  the  Pentedaktylon  (Taygetus),  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  peninsula,  rises  to  7920  feet.  The  cen- 
tral districts  of  the  peninsula  contain  some  elevated  plains 
which  are  probably  as  high  as  the  interior  of  Spain.  Tripo- 
litza  is  2224  feet  above  the  sea,  and  Madrid,  according  to 
Bauza,  is  2222  feet  above  the  same  level.  In  the  western  dis- 
districts  the  mountains  gradually  subside  into  hills ;  and 
several  plains  of  moderate  extent  occur  along  the  bay  of 
Koron  and  the  banks  of  the  Alpheius. 

The  mountains  of  the  island  of  Euboea,  which  lies  pa- 
rallel to  the  coasts  of  Attica  and  EubcBa.  belong  to  the 
mountain  system  of  Othrys  and  of  Oeta,  from  which  it  is 
separated  on  the  north  ana  west  by  those  prodigious  fissures 
which  form  the  sea-valleys  or  channels  of  Trikiri  and  the 
Euripus. 

The  Great  Plain. — ^Beginning  at  its  western  extremity, 
we  find  that  between  the  mouths  of  the  Scheldc  and  tho 
Elbe,  the  country  hardly  in  any  place  rises  to  more  than 
100  feet  above  the  sea.  Its  surface  is  covered  with  a  suc- 
cession of  moors  and  heaths,  ill  adapted  for  agriculture, 
except  in  the  alluvial  tracts  along  the  rivers.  But  this 
sterile  country  is  surrounded  by  fertile  marshes,  which  run 
along  the  shores  of  the  North  Sea,  and  arc  so  low  that  it  is 
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necessary  to  deiSond  them  by  dykes  from  the  invasion  of  the 
uavos.  The  width  of  these  marshes  varies  from  one  to  four 
or  Ave  miles,  except  at  tlie  western  extremity,  where  they 
occupy  the  whole  of  the  province  of  Holland.  Towards  the 
banks  of  the  Elbe  the  soil  mostly  consists  of  sand,  but  it 
begins  hero  to  be  covered  with  forests. 

The  countries  between  the  Elbe  and  the  Vistula  are  more 
fertile,  though  the  sandy  soil  prevails,  especially  towards 
the  north ;  yet  even  hero  extensive  tracts  of  fertile  land 
Dircur.  Towards  the  mountain  region  which  borders  on  it 
on  the  south,  especially  in  Silesia  and  the  southern  districts 
of  Poland,  the  country  may  be  considered  as  rather  fertile. 
No  marshes  occur  along  the  Baltic,  but  at  the  south-western 
extremity  of  this  sea  a  series  of  small  lakes  begin  which 
run  parallel  to  the  shore  and  follow  its  sinuosities.  Their 
distance  from  the  sea  is  about  50  miles,  and  they  are  situ- 
ated on  the  highest  part  of  the  plain,  perhaps  at  a  mean 
elevation  of  1 50  feet.  They  form  the  watershed  between 
the  small  rivers  which  fall  into  the  Baltic  and  those  which 
run  southwards  into  the  interior  of  the  plain. 

That  portion  of  the  plain  which  we  have  so  far  noticed 
is  drained  by  rivers  which  originate  in  the  mountain-region 
south  of  it  and  traverse  it  in  a  north-western  or  northern 
direction.  But  east  of  the  upper  branches  of  the  Vistula, 
the  rivers  originate  in  the  plain  itself  which  they  drain. 
These  rivers  run  either  nortli-west  and  north  to  the  Baltic 
and  White  Seas,  or  south  and  south-east  to  the  Black 
and  Caspian  Seas.  The  watershed  which  separates  their 
sources  begins  about  23°  E.  long,  on  the  northern  declivity 
of  the  Carpathian  Mountains,  in  a  range  of  hills  which  sepa- 
rate the  Saan,  a  branch  of  the  Vistula,  from  the  sources  of 
the  Dniester.  This  range  of  hills  runs  in  a  north-eastern 
direction  to  the  sources  of  the  Bug,  another  tributary  of 
the  Vistula,  where  it  turns  north,  and  is  lost  in  the  plain. 
It  IS  soon  replaced  by  an  immense  swamp,  the  largest 
in  all  Europe.  The  principal  body  of  this  swamp  covers 
nearly  the  whole  basin  of  the  river  Priepec,  which  ex- 
tends about  200  miles  east  and  west,  with  an  average 
breadth  of  100  miles.  It  also  continues  northward,  but 
with  a  much  diminished  width,  between  the  sources  of  the 
Niemen,  Beresina,  and  Vilia,  and  terminates  on  the  banks 
of  the  Diina,  south  of  Diinaburg  and  Polotz.  The  sur- 
face covered  by  this  swamp  is  perhaps  not  inferior  to  that  of 
England.  Some  parts  of  it  are  wooded.  We  do  not  know 
what  is  the  elevation  of  this  swamp  above  the  level  of  the 
aea,  but  we  may  conjecture  that  it  is  not  less  than  300  feet. 
Towards  the  northern  extremity  of  the  swamp  the  water- 
shed turns  due  east,  and  is  here  fonned  by  an  undulating 
country  which  separates  the  upper  courses  of  the  rivers 
Diina  and  Dnieper.  But  where  it  approaches  tlie  sources 
of  the  Volga  it  turns  first  norlli-eaiit  and  then  north,  and 
here  it  is  overtopped  by  steep  and  rocky  hills,  called 
the  Hills  of  Waldai,  which  rise  highest  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  that  town,  where  they  attain  an  elevation  of 
1200  or  1300  feet  above  the  sea.  This  seems  to  be  the 
highest  point  of  the  watershed.  It  continues  in  a  northern 
direction  till  it  passes  60**  N.  lat  between  the  lakes  of  Onega 
and  Bielo  Oaero,  and  then  turns  south-east  to  the  sources  of 
the  Suchona,  the  principal  branch  of  the  Dwina  :  thence  it 
proceeds  in  an  east-north-east  direction  to  the  sources  of 
the  Petshora,  which  falls  into  the  Arctic  Sea,  and  of  the 
Kama,  a  branch  of  the  Volga,  where  it  terminates  in  the 
Uralian  rang^e.  That  portion  of  the  watershed  which  is 
cast  of  the  hills  of  Waldai  is  covered  with  an  immense 
forest,  called  the  Forest  of  Volkhonsky. 

The  country  north  of  the  watershed  is,  in  genera], 
of  moderate  fertility ;  there  are  some  districts  which  are 
covered  with  sand,  while  others  have  a  rich  soil.  That  series 
of  small  but  very  numerous  lakes  which  we  noticed  in  the 
western  part  of  the  plain  continues  in  this  at  nearly  the 
same  distance  from  the  Baltic,  forming  likewise  a  subordi- 
nate watershed.  East  of  22°  E.  long,  however  it  stretches 
farther  inland,  approaching  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
great  swamp,  and  then  continues  north  of  it  along  the 
watershed  to  the  hills  of  Waldai,  and  still  farther  m  the 
Forest  of  Volkhonsky,  where  it  terminates  near  35°  E.  long, 
llie  country  north  of  60**  N.  lat.  is  only  in  a  few  places 
fit  for  agriculture,  partly  on  account  of  its  cold  climate,  and 
partly  on  account  of  the  sterility  of  the  soil.  That  portion 
which  lies  west  of  the  lake  of  Onega  is  rocky,  and  is  mostly 
traversed  by  ridges  of  rocky  hills,  which  lie  in  a  north  and 
south  direction.  These  hills  rise  in  some  places  to  500  or 
«00  feet  above  the  sea.    Most  of  them,  as  well  as  the  level 


country  between  them,  afSbrds  excellent  paftora  gmuniL 
This  region  b  remarkable  for  its  numerous  large  lakai» 
which  cover  nearly  one-fourth  of  its  surface,  and  are  eon* 
nected  by  short  naturid  channels.  The  largest  of  theat 
lakes  are  the  Ladoga,  Onega,  Salma,  and  £nanL 

There  are  only  a  few  lakes  east  of  the  lake  of  Onega.  It 
appears  that  the  watershed  here  rises  to  a  greater  elevation, 
and  that  the  slope  of  the  country  is  more  regular.  Its 
southern  districts  are  still  covered  with  forests,  and  a  fbv 
spots  are  cultivated;  but  its  northern  districts  extend  in 
immense  plains,  covered  with  moss,  which  by  attracting  tfaa 
water  of  the  melting  snow  renders  them  impassable  fur  tha 
greatest  part  of  the  summer.  A  few  rocky  ranges  of  hilk 
occur  on  this  plain,  but  we  are  not  acquainted  with  their 
direction  and  elevation. 

By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  Great  Plain  extends  to  the 
south  of  the  watershed.  Contiguous  to  its  southern  decli- 
vity extends  a  country  of  great  fertility,  from  300  to  400 
miles  in  width.  It  begins  on  the  west  near  the  foot  of  the 
Carpathian  Mountains,  and  terminates  on  the  east  where 
the  Volga  begins  to  run  south-south-west.  The  parallel  of 
49^  forms  its  southern  boundary,  as  far  east  as  about  40°  E. 
long.,  whence  it  runs  in  a  north-eastern  line  to  the  town  of 
SinXjirsk  on  the  Volga.  The  town  of  Moskwa,  situated 
nearly  in  its  centre,  is  480  feet  above  the  sea.  The  country 
east  of  the  Volga,  as  &r  as  the  Uralian  range,  is  mostly 
covered  with  hills,  and  is  even  mountainous,  being  traversed 
by  the  offsets  of  the  great  range  :  it  is  of  moderate  fertility 
in  the  valleys,  which  are  frequently  wide.  The  hills  ana 
lower  parts  of  the  mountains  are  covered  with  forests. 

To  the  south  of  this  region  extend  the  deserts  which  at 
called  the  Steppes.  They  may  be  divided  into  the  Hiffhsr 
and  Lower  Steppes,  the  line  of  separation  between  tbea 
being  the  high  ground  which  extends  north  and  south  be- 
tween the  Don  and  Volga.  The  Higher  Steppes  occupy  tl» 
western  part  of  the  plain,  extending  south  of  the  fertik  nh 
gion  to  the  very  shores  of  the  Black  Sea.  Their  elevation 
above  the  sea  may  be  between  150  and  200  feet  They  an 
without  trees,  produce  only  in  some  places  a  few  shrubs,  aal 
are  overgrown  in  the  early  part  of  the  summer  with  a  coana 
grass,  which  affords  ver>'  mdificrent  pasture.  In  the  l»lter 
part  of  the  summer  and  autumn  their  dry  brown  surflioa 
shows  no  sign  of  vegetation.  Agriculture  can  only  be  car- ' 
ried  on  in  the  narrow  bottoms  along  the  rivers.  The  penin> 
sula  of  the  Crimea  is  connected  with  them  by  a  low  istnmui. 
Three-fourths  of  its  surface  resemble  the  Lower  Steppes; 
but  on  its  southern  shores  rises  a  mountain-range,  whose 
highest  summit,  the  Chatyr  Dagh,  Is  5040  feet.  The  valleji 
of  this  range  are  fertile. 

The  Lower  Steppes  are  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  Europe^ 
extendinff  between  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Uralan 
range  and  Mount  Caucasus  along  the  banks  of  the  rim 
Uml,  and  on  both  sides  of  the  lower  course  of  the  Volga. 
They  occupy  a  space  more  than  twice  as  large  as  the  ana 
of  the  British  Islands.  The  southern  part  is  lower  than  thi 
level  of  the  sea,  the  Caspian  Sea  being  more  than  300  ftet 
beneath  it,  and  the  adjacent  country  rising  very  little  abovt 
its  shores.  The  town  of  Saratow  on  the  Volga,  more  <hfn 
300  miles  fVom  the  Caspian,  is  not  above  the  sea  level.  We 
do  not  know  how  much  higher  the  northern  districta  of 
these  steppes  rise,  nor  tf  their  soil  differs  from  that  of  thi 
southern,  which  are  covered  with  a  fine  sand,  intermixed 
with  shells,  producing  no  trees  nor  shrubs,  but  at  certaia 
seasons  a  S(>anty  grass.  This  soil  is  strongly  impregnated 
with  saline  matter,  and  most  of  the  lakes  which  occar 
here  contain  such  a  quantity  of  salt  that  it  cryatallizoe  ia 
summer,  and  supplies  the  greatest  part  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Russia.  In  no  part  of  these  steppes  are  any  traces  of 
agriculture  visible  except  in  the  ncighbourhtM)d  of  Ah 
trakhan. 

We  shall  conclude  this  general  survey  of  Europe  by  ob- 
serving, that  the  tTralian  range,  which  runs  about  1 500  rnUti, 
tint  south  and  then  south-southeast,  rises  in  its  highest* 
summit,  the  Pawdinskoi  Kamen,  to  more  than  6800  feet 
above  the  sea ;  that  the  Lower  Steppes  extend  east  of  the 
river  Ural  far  into  Asia ;  ami  that  Mount  Caucasus,  though 
onlv  few  of  its  summits  attain  the  snow-line,  rises  in  its 
highest  summit  higher  than  the  Alps,  Mount  Elboon  at- 
tainin^j  an  elevation  of  J  6,800  feet. 

Looking  at  the  map  of  Europe  we  find  that  its  coast-lino 
is  formed  alternalely  by  wide  projecting  promontories  and 
deep  bays,  which  divide  them  from  one  another.  This  pe- 
culiarity has  led  a  large  proportion  of  its  inhabitants  to  a 
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e»  and  M  the  winda  tirid  wenlher  in  the  wftters 
I  this  conlitienl  are  not  rpgulaU>d  by  the  seiisous 
lit  Jiru  subject  to  continu;!!  changes,  this  circura- 
VimM  hni  ^iven  to  ihem  that  boldness  iu  maritime  enter- 
■"  ^s  the  most  dislin*;uis!nnp  feature  m  their 
15(35  ihem  above  most  other  civUized  na* 

considered  by  itself,  is  only  a  large  penin- 
!  iicr  cut  up  into  a  great  nimiber  of  sinallct 
.the  interior  seas  and  gulfs  which  penetrate  far 
he  main  mass  of  the  peninsida;  consequently* 
to  its  surface,  it  present^J  a  mudi  gieak*r  extent 
r  any  other  of  the  great  divisions  of  the  globe, 
r  by  the  annexed  table,  wh it'll  however  must 
1  only  as  a/ough  approximation : — 

Raifo  i^r  one  mile  of 
CnaiMla«. 
Miles. 

3ft»fl0t> ;  or  in- 
cluding tho 
tslandsy 
411,000* 

16*000 

20^000 

32,000  (without 
the   coast   of 
the  Arctic 
Sea). 

liiutic  Ocean,  with  which  all  the  scan  that  ^Tish 
of  Europe  are  connected,  except  the  Casjiian 
.  r  to  be  considered  as  an  immense  inland 
;  vY  of  Bisrav  between  Cape  Finislerrc  and 
-'  :  the  fe ugl is h  Channel  between  the 
ice  and  the  southern  coasts  of  Eng- 
'^^^•1,  between  Great  Britain  and 
,  which  separates  Great  Britain 
iinrn,  Denmark*  and  Nofway. 
red  a  closed  sen,  as  it  U 
■a  expanse  of  the  Alltintic 
Klnitts  of  JJover,  \v!iich»  bt3tH"i>cn  the  South 
Kttjt  and  Cape  Grisuez  in  Fratice,  is  only 
iiiih^f   wjfle,   nnd  by   the    rt)in  para  lively    nnrrow 
iftul  €tilli»rl  the  Enfijlish  Cliannel,  if  it  were  not  on  the 
IWfth  connected  with  the  Atlantic  hv  the  open  and  wiiU* 
il|Biuie  af  M*ft  which  separates  Narih  Britain  from  Norway, 
'.  htcb  are  united  to  the  Atlantic  by  slruits, 
file  Bfdlic,  and  the  Mediterranean  ;  with 
kSea  and  the  Sea  of  Azof  are  connected, 
the  sTuallcsl  of  thciie  inland  senf*,  covers 
■•"*  Tf  1,000  sriuare  miles.     The  strait  by 
I  with  tliat  portion  of  the  Atlantic 
ii.-  or  Icy  Soa,  is  about  200  miles 
idlh,  its  narrowest  part  being 
---,     This  sea  is  entirely  or  par- 
iMf  Cfvrered  wnh  ice  dui  ing  four  or  five  month*  of  the 

tntn  if%  tristem  part  the  Dwina  falls  ;  and  into  the 

(rait  tne  river  Mezen. 

luectod  with  the  North  Sea  hy  a  channel 

0  miles  of  average  width  ;  this  channel 

.   the  North   Sea   in   an  cast-nortli-east 

'         Itlcnly  turns  south.     That  por- 

1  tlie  North  Sea  and  cxtendj*  to 

I..  *-ujid  Skagerack,  or  the  Sleeve  by 

und  the  othef  part,  which  lies  south  and 

«      At   the  southern  extremity  of  the 

traits  by  which  the  Baltic  i«?  entered 

aind,  between  Zeeland  and  Sweden^ 

V  taken  by  vessels ;  it  is  at  the  nar- 

, I  two  miles*  wide.    Tlie  Great  Belt  is 

file  mitidiii  U.4v^evn  Zecland  and  Funeii,  and  eight  mibs 

ftt  fhf*  nnrrowest  place.    The  Little  Belt,  which  is 

r-  of  a  mile  wide  where  nan-owest,  sepa- 

:   Frmcn  from  the  peninsula  of  Jutland. 

r  "  t  gulfe^tliot^e  of  Ris^a,  Finland, 

the  numerous  rivers  which  fall 
m^m  Uj  £rv*5  mi-sses  ot  iresh  water,  it  is  less  salt  than  the 
IHBttliiv  This  circnnistance,  and  the  small  deptli  of  its 
VI^Rik  %T*»*'^  ..r.*\y  explain  why  ice  is  formed  nearly  every 
rci,  and  the  navigation  is  interrupted  for 
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7W  MlhIii.  connected  with  the  Atlantic  hy  the 

MnttoCOibr.  h  is  about  ten  miles  across.    It  1% 

Hm  l&rgMt  of  tho  close  8ea«  which  wash  the  ahgceg  of 
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Kurope,  hut  it  receives  the  drainage  of  a  eolMpftfatfvely 
small  ponton  of  its  surface ;  llie  number  of  rivers  whicii 
fall  into  it  is  very  considerable,  but  few  of  ihem  run  100 
miles.  Evapomtion  carries  olT  a  lart^er  portion  of  its  waters 
than  id  supplied  by  the  rivers  which  flow  into  it,  and  thtjre  is 
accurdiiitrly  a  strong  current  setting  continually  tbrt^ugh  the 
straits  of  Gibraltar.  A  motion  of  its  watei's  towards  the 
east  is  proved  hy  veasebi  requiring  a  greater  time  to  sail 
from  the  coast  of  Syria  to  Gihrultar  than  fVom  Gibrallnr 
to  tScandornon.  Its  waters  are  salter  than  those  of  the 
Atlantic.  It  also  forms  several  large  gulfe ;  as,  on  the 
European  side,  the  Bay  of  Lyon,  that  of  Genoa,  the  Adriatic^ 
nnd  the  ^ligenn  Sen,  or  Archipelajjfo.  By  means  of  this  sea 
the  Straits  of  the  Danianelles  (one  mile  across  where  nar- 
rowest), the  Sea  of  Marmara^  and  the  channel  of  Conslnn- 
tiiiople(;iix  furlongs  across  at  the  most  narrow  place*,  the 
Medileiranean  is  united  to  the  Black  Sea,  from  which  n 
constant  current  pours  through  the  narrow  straits  into 
the  Mg^&n.  [EunosA.]  The  Black  Sea  is  connected  hy 
the  strait  of  Yenlkale  with  the  Soa  of  Azof.  It  is  less 
salt  than  the  Meth!eiTanean»  and  its  northern  shores  in 
winter  are  frequently  fringed  wilh  ice. 

The  Caspian  Sea",  whose  north-western  shores  only  are 
included  in  Europe,  is  the  largest  of  the  numerous  seas 
without  an  outlet  which  occur  in  tho  north-westeru  regions 
of  Asia.  Ice  ia  formed  every  winter  along  ils  northern 
shores.    Its  waters  ore  salt^  but  only  in  a  slight  degree. 

Mediterranean  .         .     760,  ouo 

Black  Sea  and  Sea  of  Azof      1 0  0*000 

Caspian    ,  .  ,  .      180,000 

Baltic       .  «  *         .     lGU«0(iO 

White  Sea        .         ,         ,       40,000 

Atlantic  Sea,  in  the  northern  1 
hemisphere  .  ,  ,1 
When  we  consider  these  seas  as  the  reeeptncles  of  the 
drtiiuiige  of  I  lie  adjacent  countries,  we  (Ind  that  (ho^e 
towanls  the  east  have  the  most  extensive  haiiins.  The  basin 
of  the  Caspian  Sea,  though  it  is  only  drained  by  two  Irtrge 
rivers,  the  Volga  and  the  Urah  occupies  a  surface  of 
850,000  square  miles,  as  far  as  it  belongs  to  Europe*  and 
run^  with  it*  northern  boundary  along  the  parallel  of  Vt{)° 
N*  lat.  Ttie  basin  of  the  Volga,  the  largest  of  thi^  rivers  of 
Europe,  c^intains  an  area  of  above  750,000  square  milea, 
The  basin  of  the  Black  Sea  is  somewhat  larger,  Ils  south- 
western boundaiy  is  formed  by  the  principal  range  of  the 
Alps ;  its  north- westcni  by  a  line  drawn  from  Switzerland 
to  Moscow;  and  another  line  from  this  city  to  the  muuth 
of  the  Volga,  forms  its  north- eastern  border.  Its  area 
in  Europe  is  rather  ranre  than  900,000  sriuare  miles. 
The.  countries  whirh  arc  comprehended  in  the  European 
part  of  its  basin  are  drained  by  the  Danube,  Dnieper, 
Dniester,  Don,  and  Kuban,  nnd  their  tributaries.  Tlie 
baitin  of  tho  Baltic  iii  ntmrly  equal  iu  extent,  including  the 
Cattegat  and  Skageruek,  being  on  all  sides  surrounded  by 
countries  which  belong  toEunipc ;  their  basin  extend!*  over 
a  anrftice  of  nearly  900,000  miles,  though  perhaps  none  of 
ils  rivers  ri^^e  more  than  3A0  milw^  from  its  mouth  in  a 
stmight  line.  The  great  rivei*s  which  fall  into  the  Baltic 
are  the  Oder,  Vistula,  Ni^men,  Diina,  Newn,  and  the 
numerous  rivers  descending  from  the  Scandinaviun  range, 
as  Ihe  Toruca-elf,  Calix-elf,  Lu lea- elf,  Pitea-elt*>  ScnU'Itea- 
elf,  Uraea-elf,  An  germ  an -elf,  Indals-olf,  Liungtt-elf.  Lius- 
na  elf,  and  Dal-elf;  and  likewise  iho  Giilha-clf,  and 
Glommen,  which  fall  into  the  CattegiU  and  Ska^ernck* 
The  basin  of  the  White  Sea  is  drained  by  the  Dwino,  the 
Mezcn.  and  Pelshora,  and  some  other  smnller  rivers,  and 
occupies  a  surface  of  ahout  400,000  sjjuare  miles,  Tliouuh 
the  rnast-line  of  the  Atlantic  from  Cape  North  Kyn  to 
Cape  Tarifj.  comprehends  the  whole  of  the  sliores  of  the 
western  declivity  of  Europe,  including  the  British  islands, 
its  basin  prohrtblv  dn«s  not  much  exceed  000,000  wjuare 
milcg.  No  <  '  11c  river  flows  into  the  Atlantic  be- 
tween Cape  ;  1  and  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe.  Into 
tho  North  Sv:x  tunc  (low  the  Elbe,  Em^  the  Rlhur, 
SHielde»  nnd  of  the  rivers  of  Great  Britain,  the  Spt}\  Tay, 
Forth,  Humbcr,  and  Thanu- •  '"<-  *'-  English  Channel, 
only  the  Seine  •  into  St.  t  !,  the  StiNerti  ; 
into  the  Bay  of  Biscay  the  L  -  tie;  nnd  imme- 
diately into  the  Atlantic  the  Llvde,  tho  Shannon,  the 
Duero,  Tajo,  Guodiana,  and  Guaaalquivir.  The  hatia  ^it 
the  Mediterranean^  u\cl\xdvi\\^  \Vie  Ksttttignto^^/YiVj  \^  <^^fc 
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stoftllesl  of  all  those  which  belong  to  the  inland  seas  of 
Kiirope,  cj(jm]>rehen<!ing:  only  about  25(i»0U0  snuare  niilcs. 
The  lar^^esl  of  its  rivers,  the  Rhone*  Hows  only  5Ui)  m\\e% 
intruding  its  bends.  The  other  rivers,  which  are  of  a  con- 
sidonible  Icnptb,  are  the  Ebro  in  Spain;  tlie  Po  and  Tiber 
in  Itflly,  and  ibe  rivers  of  Albania  and  the  Maritza  in  Tni  key. 
All  the  rivers  which  drain  the  basins  of  the  Mediterranean  and 
Atlantic  Sea  rise  in  the  South  European  mountain  region; 
those  which  fall  into  the  Black  Sea  rise  within  the  Great 
Plain  except  the  Danube  and  its  tributaries,  which  drain 
nhout  onC'third  of  the  mountain  region*  The  rivers  which 
run  to  the  Caspian  rise  partly  on  the  watershed  of  tlie  Great 
Plain,  and  partly  in  the  Uralian  range ;  and  the  same  ii*  the 
<!ase  lA  ilh  those  that  drain  the  basin  of  the  While  Sea*  The 
rivers  whicti  flow  from  the  east  into  the  Baltic  rise  on  the 
Great  Plain  ;  those  which  (low  into  it  from  the  south  rUa  on 
the  edge  of  the  mountain  region  ;  and  those  which  fall  into 
it  from  the  north  descend  from  the  Scandinavian  range, 

Ciiniate. — The  climate  of  Europe  presents  great  dificr- 
cnce«,  if  we  compare  it  with  that  oi  those  ctmntries  in  other 
divisions  of  the  globe»  which  lie  within  the  &ame  parallels. 
It  is  a  well-e^lahUshed  fact,  that  ihe  eastern  coast  of  North 
America  is  much  colder  than  the  western  coast  of  Europe, 
utjder  the  same  latitudes.  This  difference  is  in  some  places 
equal  to  t  a** of  latitude.  Thus  we  find  thai  the  mean  annual 
heat  of  London  (SI*"  31'  N.  lat,)  is  nearly  50°  Fahr,  while 
ill  Quebec  (46"*  4S'  N.kit.)  it  haitlly  exceeds  42°  Fuhr.  At 
Lihbon  (3B°  43'N.latOit  is  6)f  Fahr..and  at  WilliauKsbnrg 
in  Virginia  (37°  h'  N»  lat)  only  56"^  Fahr.  It  is  however 
worthy  of  remtirk,  that  the  eastern  countries  of  Europe, 
en  I  leci  ally  those  north  of  the  Black  Sea,  lure  much  colder, 
aufl  approach  in  climate  those  of  the  eastern  coa-st  at  Ame- 
rica.  At  Moscow  (55*^  47'  N.  laL>)  the  mean  annual  beat  is 
not  quite  as*"  Falir..  whilst  at  Edmburgh  (55'*  5&'  N.  lat.)  it 
exceeds  47*  Fahr. 

This  ditference  in  the  climate  of  Europe  may  perhaps  l>e 
explained  by  the  circumstance  that  this  continent  is  en- 
elosrd  on  most  sides  by  seas  whose  water  is  warmer  than 
that  of  the  ocean  at  large.  The  water  of  the  Mediterranean 
ts  from  4'*  to  5*  Fahr.  warmer  than  the  ocean  without  the 
straits.  Between  America  and  Europe  the  warm  water  of 
the  gulf  stream,  which  exceeds  the  heat  of  the  other  water 
of  the  Atlantic  by  h^  or  10*  Fahr.,  covers  a  sui-face  not  in- 
ferior  to  that  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  exhalations  of 
this  imtncnse  expanse  of  warm  water  are  carried  by  the  pre- 
vailing western  and  south- western  winds  to  the  western 
siiiires  of  Europe.  Besides  this,  the  water  in  the  sea  be- 
tween Spitzbergen,  Greenland,  and  the  cost&i  of  Norway 
indicates  a  higher  degree  of  temperature  when  drawn  from 
isomc  depth  under  the  surface  of  the  sea  than  on  the  sur- 
face itself.  This  has  been  proved  by  the  experiments  of 
Sir  John  Franklin  and  Captain  Scoresby.  though  Ihecon* 
trary  is  the  case  in  all  other  seas,  as  far  as  we  know. 

UT.  Brewster  however  thinks  that  there  are  two  frigid 
poles  in  the  northeni  hemisphere,  and  that  the  dearree  of 
wiinnlli  increa^s  with  the  distance  from  the  meridian  in 
which  these  i>oles  are  situated.  By  comparmg  the  few 
exact  meteorological  observations  wliich  have  been  mafle  in 
remote  countries^  he  is  induced  to  infer  that  these  meridians 
aire  about  ^{f  from  the  western  countries  of  Europe,  and 
hence  he  presumes  we  may  account  for  the  frreater  mildness 
of  the  climate  in  these  regions.  The  objjtervations  which 
the  latest  traveller  through  the  nortli  of  Asia,  Dr,  Erman, 
hfis  made  in  those  remote  countries,  seem  rather  to  confirm 
than  to  contradict  the  theory  of  Dr.  Brewster. 

VVith  respect  to  climate,  Europe  may  he  divided  into 
three  zones,  the  northern,  the  central,  and  the  southern. 
Those  zones  may  l>e  separated  from  one  another  by  two 
lines,  of  which  the  northern  begins  near  60*"  N.  lat,  on  the 
western  coa^t,  and  terminates  between  55**  and  54°  N.  lat, 
ou  the  llfralian  range  on  the  east ;  the  southern  ciimtnences 
alKJut  4t>''  N.  lat,  on  the  west,  and  tcrmiiiates  on  the  east  at 
t*»e  mouth  of  the  Danube  (45°  N.  lat).  In  the  northern 
2one  only  two  seasons  oct  ur,  summer  and  winter,  the  former 
lasting  about  three  months  (Juno,  July,  and  August),  and 
I  ho  latter  nearly  nine  months.  These  seasons  are  separated 
by  a  spring  and  autumn  of  a  few  days,  rarely  two  weeks' 
duration.  In  summer  the  heat  is  ver)'  great,  and  the  vege- 
tution  inconceivably  rapid.  The  winter  is  severe  and  bois- 
terous, and  brings  down  immense  quantities  of  snow.  In 
tlie  I  entral  zone  the  four  seasons  are  distinct,  and  the 
|KLssage  from  heat  to  cold  and  vice  versa  is  very  gradual. 
The  heat  \ii  Itnw  thau  ia  the  northern  zou^i  uud  90  is  the 


cold  during  the  winter;  stilt  Irost  prevails  during  two,  three; 
or  fuur  months*  af^d  snow  is  common  except  on  the  coanu. 
In  the  sou  then  I  zone  frost  i*  either  not  felt  al  all  or  ouly 
during  a  few  days;  and  snow  is  of  rate  occurrence, or  it  doef 
not  lie  on  the  ground  for  more  than  a  few  days.  Vegetation 
accctrdingly  is  very  little  interrupted.  But  the  countries 
within  this  zone  have  abundant  rains  during  the  last  thi^ 
months  of  the  year,  and  are  subject  to  great  and  long 
droughts  in  summer.  These  droughts  frequently  cuntinue 
for  four  or  five  months,  and  in  some  places  occasionally  far 
eifjht  or  nine  months. 

IV.  The  Man  trf' Europe,— ^evLxly  the  whole  population 
of  Europe  belongs  to  lliat  race  which  is  compreliendcvl 
under  the  name  of  the  Caucasian  i"ace;  but  along  ilw 
Uralian  range,  and  at  the  most  northern  extremity  of  the 
continent,  a  few  nations  occur  which  belong  to  the  Mon- 
golian race;  1o  which  must  be  added  the  Magyars,  who 
mhahit  nearly  the  centre  of  Euro|K?  (Hungary), 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Caucajtikian  race  may  be  divided 
into  three  great  branclios  and  several  smaller  ones,  if  we 
consider  them  with  reference  to  their  language.  The  (Lai 
division  comprehends  those  languages  which  are  derivod 
from  the  Latin  and  an  admixture  of  the  language^  of  t)i« 
anticnt  aborigines  and  of  the  later  destroyers  of  the  RomAti 
empire.  These  languages  are  spoken  in  the  peuinsutoiof 
Italy  and  Spain  and  in  the  countries  west  of  the  valley  of 
the  Rhine.  They  are  the  Italian,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  .Mid 
French  languages.  In  some  districts  of  the  countries  wbrw 
these  languages  are  s|>oken  there  stUl  exist  the  Ij!"-"' -  ■•^ 
of  bome  of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  Europe, 
sides  of  the  western  extremity  of  the  Pyrenean  m 
south  and  west  of  the  river  Adour,  the  Bosque 
is  spoken  by  a  population  not  exceeding  600,in 
according  to  the  most  exact  computation.  The  (JyuirK: 
language  is  spoken  in  Wales,  and  also  in  tlie  interior  di*- 
tricts  of  the  most  north-western  jieninsula  of  France,  whicli 
is  called  Bretagne  (Little  Britain),  by  a  poj>ulation  ainoviEt- 
ing  to  about  2,0U0,000  individuals.  The  most  extensive  »f 
these  languages  is  the  Cel to- Gaelic  language,  which  U  »lil) 
prevalent  in  the  greater  purl  of  Ireland,  and  in  some  of  the 
northern  districts  of  Scotland.  The  number  of  the  indi- 
Yidutils  who  speak  it  perhaps  does  not  fall  short  of  7«(mn,0U0. 
Many  persons  think  that  the  Cymric  and  (Jclto-Gachc 
languages  ought  to  he  considered  only  as  dialects  of  the 
same  original  language. 

The  second  great  branch  of  the  languages  is  fiii-mrtl  l»v 
those  of  Teutonic  origin.     Tliese  languages  are  S| 
the  inhabitants  of  England,  a  great  part  of  Set-: 
Ireland,  Iceland.  Norway,  Si^eueo,  Denmark,  <■ 
and  the  Netherlands.     In  every  one  of  these  Ctn 
pecular  dialect  is  spoken,  though  the  affinity  of  n\\  ii*»^tt 
Laogaages  cannot  be  questioned.     It  would  seem  as  if  thcsv 
languages  had  been  uitrodueed  into  these  countries  by  llu?if 
first  inhabitants,  or  aborigines,  as  at  present  no  other  laQ- 
guage  is  spoken  in  any  of  these  districts  (with  the  exception 
of  the  British  islamls),  nor  do  we  find  any  mention  in  histori- 
cal records  of  such  other  languages  ever  having  existed. 

The  third  great  family  of  languages  is  compiohendcJ 
under  the  name  of  Slavonian.  The  mo»t  western  tnks 
that  speak  these  languages  are  found  in  the  eastern  dis- 
tricts of  Germany,  The  Czekes  inhabit  Bohemia,  and  tbe 
Wendes  Uie  north-western  part  of  the  Prussian  province  of 
Silei^ia.  In  the  south-western  part  of  the  same  provinc* 
Polish  is  spoken.  Between  Vienna  and  Trieste  is  another 
Slavonian  tribe,  also  called  Wendes,  or  Windes  by  the 
Germans ;  but  they  call  themselves  Slovenii,  Towards  thtt 
south  the  Slavonian  language  extends  to  the  very  sumo>t 
of  the  Balkan,  the  inhabitants  of  Dolmatia,  Croatia,  SU' 
vonia,  Bosnia,  Servia,  and  Bulgaria,  speaking  dialcrts  of 
that  language.  From  these  extreme  points  the  ^V. 
language  is  spoken  over  the  whole  of  the  great  ; 
Europ  to  the  borders  of  Asia,  on  the  Uralian  range,  j.in*  -** 
the  river  Ural.  The  most  extensively  spoken  languages  of 
this  family  are  the  Russian  and  the  Polish. 

In  the  immense  tract  of  country  in  which  the  S 
language  may  ht  ciiUBidercd  as  prevalent,  some  i- 
districts  arc  occupied  by  nations  who  speak  different  loih 
guages.  We  shall  first  notice  the  tribes  of  Monguhaa 
origin,  who  form  three  different  groups.  The  moat  nu- 
merous tribe  are  the  Magyars,  who  inhabit  the  greatest 
pari  of  Ihe  Hungarian  plain,  especially  that  portion  which 
lies  east  of  the  Danube,  from  the  banks  of  which  river  they 
extend  to  the  foot  of  the  Carpathian  mouutttiiid*  where  thef 
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lety  side  jjurrounfW  by   Skvoniuii  tribes.     The   where  tliey  are  known  by  the  names  of  Ihe  Nogai  Tarteir* 


?oup  of  nations  of  Mongolic  origin  occupy  the 
l>etwiH?n  the  Scantlina\ian  Peninsula  on  one  side, 
Thite  Sea  nnd  the  three  great  lakes  of  Liido|fn.  One- 
*eipus  nn  the  other  side.  The  I^nplandors  inhabit 
ry  betwi^n  the  norlhcrn  extrennt^r  of  the  Giilf  of 
Hid  the  While  Sea;  the  Finns  occupy  the  country 
uth,  as  fur  as  the  Gulf  of  Finland.  At  the  most 
^t  of  this  gulf  live  the  Inghers,  and  smith  of  it  the 
i&  ai\d  the  Livonmn»»  who  extend  to  the  southern 
e  Gulf  of  Rij^a,    All  these  nations  speak  tlialects 


and  Meshtfheryakes.  They  are  nioiit  numeraiis  in  the 
Crimea,  and  along  the  northern  declivity  of  the  Canraaus, 
Tlie  Oamanlifi  form  the  bulk  of  the  population  in  those 
parts  of  Turkey  which  lie  between  the  Balkan  and  the 
Volutza  range.  The  mountainous  countries  west  of  the 
Pindus  range  arc  inhabited  by  the  Albanian.s  who  speak  a 
petiuliar  language^  and  are  considered  as  the  descendants  of 
the  Illyriausi,  the  aborigines  of  these  countries.  The  most 
southern  part  of  the  peninsula  is  inhabited  by  the  Greeks, 
who  form  the  bulk  of  the  population  in  Greece,  and  also  in 


Kie  langua^^e,  which  h  said  to  have  a  great  resem-    that  portion  of  Turkey  whith  lies  between  the  Volntxa  and 


the  language  of  the  Magyars.  The  third  group 
bngolian  tribes  occupy  the  countries  alouir  the 
lin^»  and  between  the  rivers  Urnl   and  Volga. 

Gorthem  tnhe  are  the  Samoyedefi,  who  occupy 
jn  portion  of  tho  government  of  Archangel,  be- 
i  river  Melien  and  the  Uralian  range.  South  of 
be  eastern  districts  of  the  government  of  Wologda, 
Iryanes,  who  also  occupy  the  northern  part  of  the 
iDt  of  Perm.  In  the  southern  districts  of  this 
inl  ara  the  Pemiicns,  the  Wogules,  and  Wotyakes, 
I  also   a  few   families  of  tho  Murd wines/  Che- 

iand  Chuwashes,  who  are  dispersed  over  the 
the  governments  of  Viatka,  Kaftan,  Simbirsk, 
,  where  they  inhabit  an  ex  tensive  district  on  the 
b  of  the  Volga,  Their  neighbours  on  the  other 
r  Volga  are  the  nomadic  tnhes  of  the  Calmueka 
Itscs.  The  former  occupy  the  countries  continuous 
em,  on  its  eastern  hank  ;  but  the  Kirghise^  inhabit 
ween  the  rivers  Use  en  and  the  river  Ural.  The 
tribes  aie  Bhuddists.  To  these  tribes  are  slill  to 
the  Bashkirs*,  who,  in  their  stature,  and  tho  con- 
of  Ihcir  face,  evifU-ntly  show  their  Mongolian 
>ugh  they  apeak  a  Turkisli  dialect.  They  inhabit 
pastern  pnrt  of  Europe,  the  northern  portion  of 
inient  of  Orenburg,  and  some  districts  of  that  of 
*    *'       *  >^  of  tho  Uralian  range. 

>m  the  Mongolian  languages,  and  those 
»A>  ..Miji  iribe*,  aie  the  langutigcs  spoken  by  the 
fi«  nnd  Courlanders,  two  small  nations  who  in- 
still tries  between  the  rivers  Niemcn  and  Diina, 
%d  over  the  northern  districts  of  eastern  Prussia 
tius^ian  governments  of  Grodno,  Minsk»  Wdna, 
I 

flaches,  or  inhabitants  of  Wallachia   and  Mol* 

nk   a   peculiar   language,  with  w!iich    a  great 

If  Latin  words  are  mixed  up.     Hence  it  h    in- 

I  their  ancestors  inhabited  these  countries  when 

subject  to  the  Roman  empire. 

-  Miinsula  of  southern  Europe  is  inhabited 

:ik  three  different  languages.    Tlie  most 

an-  iJiM-c  who  speak  theTurkish  language,  which 

jf  the  Osmanlis  or  Turks,  and  the  Tartars.    Some 

n^latter  nation  are  also  dispersed   among  the 

^Hfens,  on  the  northern  shores  of  the  Black  Sea, 


Othr)'s  ranges^  Their  language  docs  not  differ  sub- 
stantially from  the  anlienl  Greek,  of  which  it  is  a  corrupted 
form,  mixed  up  with  some  Latin,  Italian,  Turkish,  and 
other  foreign  words. 

The  jxtpulation  of  Europe  is  calculated  to  amount  to 
about  230  millions  in  round  numbers.  The  Christian  reli^ 
gion  is  that  which  generally  prevails.  The  Catholic  faith  is 
nearly  exclu:«ively  professed  hy  the  inhabitants  of  Portugal, 
Spain*  and  Italy,  and  idso  by  the  majority  in  France,  Aus- 
tria,  Bavaria,  Poland.  Belgium,  and  frcland.  Catholics  are 
also  nutneroua  in  some  cnnfonsuf  Switzerland,  and  some  pro- 
vinces ot  Prussia  and  of  Russia.  The  whole  number  of  the 
adherents  of  this  faith  is  calculated  to  amount  to  112  mil- 
lions. To  the  Greek  churrh  belong  the  Russians  and  the 
Greeks;  and  a  great  number  of  the  members  of  this  churcn 
are  dispersed  over  different  parts  of  Turkey :  they  amount 
altogether  to  about  64  millions.  The  inhabitants  of  Sweden, 
Norway,  and  Denmark  arc  nearly  exclusively  Protestants; 
and  the  various  sects  of  Protestants  form  the  great  majority 
in  England,  Scotland^  Holland,  Switzerland,  Prussia,  and 
the  northern  and  western  slater  of  Germany.  In  France, 
Austria,  Ireland,  Belgium,  and  some  provinces  of  Russia, 
Protei*taniH  are  numerous.  The  whole  number  is  about  52 
millions.  There  arc  Armenians  in  Russia,  Austria^  and 
Turkey;  about  20D.OOO  in  all. 

Tlie  Turks  and  Tartars,  with  some  of  the  small  tribes  of 
Mongol  origin  along  the  Uralian  Mountains,  are  Moham- 
medans. Their  number  is  supposed  not  to  fall  much  short 
of  six  millions.  Among  the  Laplanders  and  Samoycdes 
I  here  are  still  some  who  have  not  embraced  Christianity. 
The  Calmucks  and  the  Kirghises  are  mostly  Bhnddiais. 
At  Astrakhan  there  are  a  few  HindtJos,  The  Jews  »re 
most  numerous  in  some  parts  of  Russia,  Poland,  Auhtria, 
and  Turkey.  Their  number  cannot  Imj  accurately  esti- 
mated. In  the  south-eastern  countries  of  Europe  there 
is  a  considerable  number  of  gypsies:  it  is  doubtful  what 
their  religion  is. 

The  following  is  a  tabular  view  of  the  soveTeign  states 
of  Europe  in  1837.  The  areas  and  population  are  given 
from  the  latest  and  best  authorities,  and,  wherever  they 
could  be  got,  from  official  documents.  It  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  observe  that  these  figures  must  be  considered  only 
as  approximations  wilh  respect  lo  several  of  the  states 
Europe,  such  as  Turkey  and  Greece,  tor  instance. 
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Zoology  nf  Europe.— In  giving  a  general  view  of  the 
animals  of  Europe,  it  will  be  found  that  the  number  of  wild 
quadrupeds  at  present  existing  (man;r  species  having  be- 
come extinct  from  the  progrew  of  civilisation),  is  too  small 
to  exhibit  many  characteristic  peculiarities  in  their  geogra- 
phical distribution  and  local  adaptation ;  and  the  close  con- 
nexion of  this  continent  with  toat  of  Asia  makes  it  very 
difficult  to  draw  any  exact  line  between  their  productions. 
Muny  of  the  animals  of  the  south  of  Europe  are  also 
common  to  the  north  of  Africa;  and  most  of  the  quad- 
rupeds inhabiting  the  northern  parts  of  our  continent 
are  found  in  the  corresponding  latitudes  of  Asia  and 
America.  But  though  the  zoology  of  Europe  does  not 
possess  much  interest  from  the  number,  size,  or  pecu- 
liarity of  its  animals,  this  is  in  some  measure  compen- 
sated by  the  intimate  acquaintance  which  we  possess  with 
the  habits  and  manners  of  many  of  the  smaller  species, 
whose  natural  history  has  been  carefully  investigated  by 
many  able  and  industrious  naturalists. 

In  the  following  table  the  mammalia  which  are  found  in 
Europe  are  arranged  according  to  their  position  in  the 
orders  of  the  Cuvierian  system ;  those  which  are  peculiar 
to  this  continent,  and  those  which  are  common  both  to  it 
and  other  parts  of  the  globe,  are  placed  in  separate  columns. 
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We  here  see  the  relative  number  of  European  mammals 
placed  according  to  their  organization,  in  different,  groups 
or  orders ;  and  we  may  remark  that  no  animal  is  found  in 
Europe  belonging  to  the  Marsupialia  and  Edentata,  while 
of  the  Quadrumana  and  Pachydermata  two  species  only 
inhabit  our  continent,  one  belonging  to  each  order,  the 
Barbary  ape  (Inuus  sylvanus)-  and  the  wild  boar  (Sus 
bcrofa).    The  former  is  found  among  the  precipices  of  the 


rock  of  Gibraltar,  and  thus  enters  mto  the  geognptui 
limits  of  Europe. 

The  domesticated  quadrupeds  occupv  a  much  more  i 
portant  station  among  the  animals  or  our  continent  tt 
any  of  the  wild  species :  under  this  head  we  shall  meoti 
the  horse,  ass,  goat,  sheep,  ox,  hog,  dog,  and  cat,  and  in  t 
more  northern  parts  of  Europe  the  rein-deer  may  be  addi 

No  wild  races  of  horses  at  present  exist  which  have  i 
descended  from  domesticated  varieties ;  but  it  seems  probd 
that  they  were  aboriginal  in  Tartary,  and  moat  iikdj 
other  parts  of  Asia.  From  the  former  country  it  ii  0( 
jeotured  that  they  were  originally  imported  into  the  nfli 
and  east  of  Europe ;  while  in  the  southern  and  westi 
parts  of  the  continent  they  were  probably  derived  tn 
Barbary  and  Arabia;  but  this  of  course  must  b?  mi 
conjecture,  as  we  cannot  name  any  time  within  bistorii 
limits  when  these  animals  were  not  spread  over  all 
the  greater  part  of  Europe.  The  horses  of  Snain  wg 
celebrated  in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  after  wnich  tti 
were  probably  crossed  with  the  Barbary  and  Arab  bre« 
during  the  Moorish  dynasty.  They  may  be  eontidei 
as  the  lightest  and  fleetest  of  the  old  European  brM 
and  the  nearest  approaching  to  the  Arab ;  but  they  hi 
fallen  off  greatly  during  the  last  century,  little  a 
having  been  bestowed  in  keeping  up  the  more  nol 
breed.  The  best  Spanish  horses  are  generally  about  ft 
feet  six  or  eight  inches  high,  and  closely  resemble  t 
beautiful  Arabians  of  Barbary  called  Barbs:  thoae 
Andalusia,  Granada,  and  Estremadura  are  the  b^t  T 
heaviest  horses  in  Europe  come  from  the  shores  of  t 
North  Sea,  and  the  smallest  from  the  north  of  Swed 
anl  from  Corsica.  Those  of  Germany  and  Itidy  are 
little  note.  Switzerland  produces  good  draught  horses^  a 
those  of  Holland  are  noted  for  the  same  qualities.  T 
French  is  a  useflil  and  hardy  race,  and  will  endure  ma 
fatigue,  though  it  is  not  possessed  of  the  size  and  beat 
which  now  cnaractcrize  the  English  horses:  the  nat 
breeds  have  been  much  improved  lately  by  crossing  wi 
Endish  stallions.  Greater  attention  is  paid  to  the  breedi 
of  horses  in  England  than  in  any  ottier  country  exa 
Arabia;  but  while  the  Arabs  only  endeavour  to  preset 
their  breed  in  its  original  purity,  we  have  improved  upon 
by  crossing  with  other  varieties,  till  the  English  horses  be 
exceed  the  Arabian  in  size  and  fleet nesss  and  equal  th« 
in  many  instances  in  symmetry,  though  thev  are  not  qu 
their  match  in  powers  of  endurance.  The  English  her 
have  been  divined  into  four  principal  classes— the  rac 
the  hunter,  the  carriage- hor^c,  and  tne  diay-horse. 

The  ass  in  Europe  holds  a  very  inferior  place  to  the  hor 
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a)  luclodina  lh<«  fovervmenU  of  P«riD,  Vialka,  Katan.  SimblrBk,  Penia.  Saratof.  Avtrnrlian,  and  i^art  of  Orrnbiirif,  453,390  cquare  mV.tK 
k)  Aeoordinf  to  th«  Appendix  to  a  decree  in  the  '  Madrid  Gasette'  of  August,  1S36. 
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It  is  generally  an  ill-used  and  neglected  animal.  Ori 
poally  of  Asiatic  extraction,  it  does  not  accommodate  itself 
fo  well  to  our  dimate  as  the  horse ;  for  it  feels  the  effects 
•fcold  more,  and  degenerates  in  northern  countries;  a  cir- 
comstance  which  partly  accounts  for  the  contempt  in  which 
it  is  held.  In  the  southein  parts  of  Europe  it  is  a  fine 
ipirtted  animal,  and  approaches  in  appearance  and  useful- 
ness to  those  of  Western  Asia  and  E^irypt.  The  Spanish 
ind  Maltese  are  the  finest  hreeds  of  asses  in  Europe.  One 
pnDcipal  use  of  this  animal  is  for  the  hreedin^^  of  mules, 
which  are  extensively  used  in  the  mountainous  parts  of 
Southern  Surope  as  heasts  of  hurdcn,  where,  from  their 
possessing  the  sureness  of  foot  of  the  ass,  with  greater  size 
md  strength,  they  are  found  exoeedini^ly  useful. 

Sheep  and  goats,  though  placed  in  distinct  fenen,  arc  sc 
nearly  allied,  that  the  characters  which  distinguish  them 
iiv  very  slight ;  and  there  are  several  races  or  species  of 
wild  sheep  and  goats  very  nearly  approximated. 

It  is  not  easy  to  trace  the  present  domesticated  varieties 
of  either  of  them  to  any  species  still  existing  in  a  wild  state, 
kr  hoth  goats  and  sheep  were  among  the  earliest  animals 
domesticated  hy  man.  Cuvier  imagined  that  all  the  present 
farieties  of  the  domestic  goat  have  arisen  from  the  Capra 
■gragoa,  m  wild  species  inhabiting  the  mountains  of 
Persia,  where  it  is  called  Paseng  by  the  natives.  He  also 
itates  that  this  animal  has  been  found  on  the  Alps ;  but  it 
has  been  supposed  that  this  variety,  which  is  met  with  there 
in  a  wild  state,  might  have  been  a  hybrid  between  the 
common  goat  and  tne  Ibex.  It  seems  probable  that  the 
■oat  preceded  the  sheep  in  domestication ;  at  any  rate  it 
did  so  in  the  north  and  west  of  Europe  for  many  ages.  It 
is  a  hardier  animal,  and  will  live  on  the  roughest  fare, 
being  an  inhabitant  of  mountainous  districts,  where  it  is 
frincipally  bred.  The  most  numerous  and  finest  varieties 
ef  domestic  goats  are  in  Asia.  The  Welsh  breed  is  large. 
with  fine  long  hair,  generally  white.  In  Sweden  and 
Spain  there  are  long-haired  hornless  breeds,  with  upright 
eui.  The  utility  of  goat's  milk  is  well  known ;  and  though 
the  flesh  of  the  adult  animal  is  not  much  valued,  that  of 
the  kid  is  very  palatable ;  the  horns  and  hair  are  used  in 
diflbrent  maoufivctures ;  and  the  skin  is  formed  into  leather 
fer  making  gloves,  &c. 

Sheep  seem  to  have  been  originally  derived  from  west 
era  Ana.  whence  they  were  imported  into  Africa,  where 
they  arrived  at  greater  perfection  than  in  their  parent 
cowitry.  All  the  wild  varieties  of  sheep  have  hair,  and 
not  wool :  the  chanee  in  the  covering  of  the  body  seems  to 
hne  arisen  from  tne  effects  of  cultivation  and  climate. 
The  different  kinds  of  domestic  sheep  are  all  supposed  to 
hife  ariaen  either  from  the  Areali  (Ovis  ammon),  or  the 
tferent  varieties  of  Musmon  (O.  musmon),  one  of  which 
ii  stfll  found  wild  in  some  of  the  islands  of  Europe,  as 
Gmdia,  Sardinia,  and  Corsica.  There  seems  formerly  to 
heve  been  a  wild  race  of  sheep  in  Great  Britain,  which  was 
?ay  laree,  with  great  horns  and  tail.  Mr.  Pennant  ob- 
iwes  {nittory  qf  Quadrupeds)  that  such  an  animal  is 
Igared  on  a  Ms-relief  taken  from  the  wall  of  Antoninus, 
■ear  Glaseow.  Boethius  says  that  a  breed  of  sheep  lived 
a  St  Kilaa  which  had  horns  as  large  as  an  ox,  and  reach- 
ing to  the  ground*  The  principal  European  breeds  of  do- 
watie  sheep  are — 1,  the  many-horned  of  Iceland;  2,  the 
Oetan ;  3.  Wallachian ;  4,  Merino,  or  Spanish :  5,  the  Eng- 
bh,  of  which  there  are  many  varieties.  The  most  import- 
vtamong  the  continental  races  is  the  Merino,  which  differs 
ftam  the  English  in  bearing  wool  on  the  forehead  and 
fheeks.  ITie  wool  is  of  the  finest  quality  for  manufac- 
tving  cloth.  This  breed  is  extended  over  the  greater 
yatt  of  Spain.  But  Great  Britain  possesses  the  most 
nlaable  race  of  sheep,  taking  every  tning  into  considcr- 
itioa;  Ibr  it  produces  the  greatest  quantity  of  the  best 
vnL  and  the  most  delicate  flesh. 

The  ox,  which  belongs  to  the  largest  tribe  of  ruminating 
udmalt,  is  eminently  serviceable  to  man,  though  since  the 
Vise  has  come  into  such  general  use,  oxen  have  been  less 
em|4oyed  in  husbandry.  It  was  first  domesticated  by  the 
GiDcasian  nations  of  western  Asia,  and  from  thence  is  8Ui>- 
md  to  have  found  its  way  into  Africa  and  Europe ;  but  it 
B3  been  imagined  that  the  domestic  varieties  in  our  conti- 
nent might  luive  arisen  fW>m  races  which  once  existed  in 
Eorope,  and  even  in  Britain,  in  a  wild  state,  the  only  re- 
aains  of  which  is  the  wild  bull  of  Scotland  (Bos  Scoticus), 
sTiU  preserved  in  one  or  two  parks  in  tlie  North.  This  is 
■if»t  probably  the  species   which  was  named  Urns  by 


Ciesar,  and  other  antient  writers ;  but  what  makes  it  im- 
probable  that  this  was  the  parent  of  our  domestic  oxen  is 
the  fact,  that  several  important  anatomical  differences,  prin- 
cipally as  to  the  shape  of  the  skull,  are  discovered  between 
the  Scotch  bull  and  the  domestic  ox.  Numerous  specimens 
of  fossil  skulls,  found  in  the  more  recent  formations,  which 
are  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  the  antient  Urus, 
present  also  the  same  differences.  The  largest  European 
breeds  of  cattle  are  those  of  Podolia,  and  the  Ukraine,  of 
Turkey,  Hungary,  and  the  Roman  states.  The  Roman 
variety  is  supposed  to  have  been  introduced  by  the  Goths, 
as  all  the  representations  of  oxen  found  among  old  sculp- 
tures seem  to  denote  a  smaller  race,  more  ret^embling  that 
which  is  now  seen  in  Tuscany,  of  a  fine  form,  and  pure 
white  colour.  There  is  a  lari2:e' breed  of  oxen  in  Denmark, 
which  is  the  origin  of  the  Dutch  and  Holstein  varieties ; 
the  latter  is  the  parent  of  the  English  unimproved  breeds. 

The  hog  occupies  a  low  place  in  the  scale  of  domestic 
animals,  though  its  flesh  forms  an  exceedingly  good  article 
of  diet,  and  one  much  used  by  the  peasantry  in  Christian 
countries.  One  of  its  most  valuable  qualities  is  that  of 
preserving  exceedingly  well  with  salt,  without  becoming 
dry  and  hard,  and  losing  its  nutritive  properties.  The 
common  wild  boar  (Sus  scrofa)  of  Europe  is  no  doubt  the 
original  parent  of  our  domestic  varieties.  It  was  once  in 
digenous  over  the  whole  of  the  old  world,  though  now 
exterminated  from  some  countries,  as  for  instance  Great  Bri- 
tain. The  English  breed  of  pigs  is  the  finest  in  Eurore,  and 
some  of  them  are  fattened  to  an  enormous  size.  In  Ireland 
every  cottaeer  keeps  his  pig  as  a  regular  part  of  his  establish 
ment ;  and  the  salting  of  pork  for  exportation  is  a  consider- 
able article  of  trade  m  that  country.  There  is  a  peculiar 
long-le^^ed  race  of  swine  in  Portugal  and  Spain.  The  pigs  of 
Poland  and  Russia  are  of  a  reddish  colour,  and  very  small. 

The  dog  claims  our  attention,  not  for  his  use  as  a  beast 
of  burthen,  or  in  providing  food  for  our  tables,  but  for  the 
attachment  which  he  shows  to  man,  becoming  his  com- 
panion and  friend,  assisting  him  in  hU  pleasures,  and  pro- 
tecting his  property  and  home. 

M.  F.  Cuvier  has  divided  the  different  varieties  of  dogs 
into  three  primary  typos  ;  the  first  has  the  jaws  and  musxle 
elongated,  and  we  may  remark  that  all  the  wild  species,  as 
the  Dingo  of  New  Huiland.  &c ,  belong  to  this  group,  and 
more  resemble  the  wolf  and  fox:  this  therefore  may  be 
cousidere<l  as  the  most  naturol  type.  The  second  group 
has  the  jaWs  shorter  than  in  the  tlrst,  though  lon>;er  tlian 
in  the  last  division.  The  principal  varieties  of  dog  found 
in  Europe  belonging  to  the  first  group  are — 1,  the  Albanian, 
mentioned  by  the  oldest  historians  and  poets ;  2,  the 
French  matin,  which  is  considered  by  the  writers  of  that 
nation  as  the  most  important  of  the  canine  rare,  and  the 
ancestor  of  many  others ;  3,  the  Irish  Greyhound ;  4,  the 
great  Danish  Dof^ ;  5,  the  common  Greyhound.  The 
second  group  of  dogs  includes  the  most  intelligent  and 
useful  kinds,  as  the  spaniels,  hounds,  shepherd's,  and  wolf 
dogs;  and  we  may  here  mention  as  belonging  to  this 
section  the  Alpine  spaniel,  or  Mount  St.  Bernanl  dog,  a 
variety  of  the  Spanish  breed,  which  is  a  beautiful  and 
intelligent  animal,  kept  by  the  monks  at  the  monastery, 
from  whence  it  derives  its  name,  for  the  preservation  of 
unfortunate  travellers,  who  are  often  lost  in  the  snows  of 
this  inhospitable  region.  Two  of  them  arc  said  to  be  sent 
out  together,  one  carrying  a  cloak,  and  the  other  a  basket 
of  provisions  and  cordials :  thus  provided,  they  often 
<liscover,  and  are  the  means  of  saving  persons  who  would 
otherwise  perish  with  cold  and  fatigue.  In  the  last  group, 
which  have  the  muzzle  very  short,  are  placed  the  mastiff, 
bull'dt)g,  f)ug,  &c.  Our  English  breeds  of  mastiffs  were 
once  so  celebrated  that  the  Roman  emperora  appointed  an 
officer  in  the  island,  whose  business  it  was  to  send  these 
dogs  to  Rome  to  fight  in  the  arena ;  and  in  later  times, 
when  in  our  own  country  savage  confiicts  between  dogs  and 
wild  beasts  were  a  fashionable  amusement,  great  care  was 
bestowed  on  the  breeding  of  hull-dogs  and  mastifis. 

There  has  been  considerable  divenity  of  opinion  respect- 
ing the  origin  of  the  domestic  cat,  and  the  part  of  the  world 
from  whence  it  originally  came.  It  has  been  thought  bjr 
some  that  it  must  have  been  an  inhabitant  of  warm  ch- 
mates,  as  it  is  a  chilly  animal,  and  alwavs  creeps  as  near 
to  the  fire  as  possible.  Cuvier  believed  that  it  was  a  native 
of  our  European  forests,  and  was  the  same  species  as  the 
wild  cat  at  present  found,  having  been  only  altered  by  the 
effects  of  domestication.    In  support  of  thu  o^taJA^  \\.  >a^ 
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asserted  that  cats  in  some  places,  iieai"  wocnU  or  forests  will 
stimy  away  and  leluvn  to  a  savage  hiate,  when  they  ossume 
very  rauch  the  characters  and  appearance  of  the  wild  cat. 
According  to  Bewick  {HhUyry  of  Quadrupeds),  wild  cats 
are  found  with  little  variety  in  most  climates.  The  domes- 
tic cat  is  very  useful  m  dt^stroying  vermin,  as  rata  and  mice* 
and  is  a  favourite  pot,  though  it  is  not  capable  iif  much  at- 
tachmiint. 

The  reindeer,  which  is  naturally  wild  in  the  north  of 
Europe,  becomes,  when  tamed  by  Ihe  l^ap lander,  of  the 
greatest  value  to  him.  It  serves  him  for  fo^itl,  tduthin^, 
and  as  a  beast  of  burthen  ;  by  its  organization  it  is  f  >rmed 
for  crossing  the  snowy  waste*,  which  without  this  anisual 
would  be  iiiimssable  :  it  wdl  draw  a  great  weight  when  at- 
tacbed  to  a  sledge,  and  go  with  araazinj;  swiftness.  The 
riches  of  a  Laplander  are  estimated  by  the  number  of  rein- 
deer which  he  \)Ossesses :  during  the  winter  seaaon  whi.ni 
the  ground  is  eovered  with  snow,  and  the  ox  and  horse 
would  fitar\'e,  the  reindeer  findn  plenty  of  food  in  a  peculiar 
lichen  {Cladonia  Tan^feriim)^  which  fprows  in  the  greatest 
abundance,  and  often  covers  the  soil  in  sferil  places  for 
miles,  alTording  nourishment  fjr  vast  herds  of  reindeer, 
which  root  for  this  vegetable  under  the  u\q\\  liko  swine  in 
a  pasture.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  domesticate  this 
animal  in  England,  but  hitherto  they  have  not  sueceeded. 
The  reindeer  is  not  adapted  to  our  climate,  and  f!i)es  not 
Heem  hkely  to  be  of  much  use  in  any  point  of  view  even  if 
the  experirnent  should  succeed. 

Tlie  whole  number  of  wUd  European  mammalia  at  pre- 
sent met  with  is  only  150,  which  includes  2H  belonging  to 
the  whale  trilje,  and  8  species  of  pkoridcc  or  seab,  among 
which  the  morse  or  walrus  {Trichectts  rosmanji)  is  placed; 
these  being  deducted,  the  number  of  lond  animals  is  re- 
duced to  114,  a  pro[>orlkTn  very  small  when  compared  with 
the  Ihree  olber  groat  continents:  of  these  seven-! y  are  also 
found  out  of  Europe,  most  of  them  being  common  to  Asia ; 
tJiere  only  remani  therefore  forty-four  ijimdmpefls  which 
are  now  peculiar  to  Europe. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  only  quadruraanous 
animal  found  within  our  limits,  the  Barbary  ape,  or  magot, 
whichp  thout^h  now  naturalized,  is  probably  not  an  abori- 
ginal inhiihitant  uf  Gibraltar. 

Of  the  Cheiroptfirn  twenty-seven  species  are  found  in 
Europe,  most  of  which  belong  io  the  gen  us  Ve^ipertiho^  a 
small  and  harmless  race  of  bats.  The  mo>t  common  and 
best  known  species  is  tho  V.  mnrimts^  the  flitier-mouse  of 
the  Rnglisb,  which  Hvcb  in  caves,  ruined  buildings,  church 
lowers,  the  roofs  of  houses  or  churches,  and  hollow  trees, 
^\here  it  hybernates  during  the  whole  winter,  snugly 
wrapped  up  in  the  wing  membranes,  and  suspended  by  the 
hind  feet.  There  are  two  or  three  ur  perhaps  more  European 
succies  of  the  genus  Rhlnolphus,  commonly  called  hors.e- 
shoe  bats,  atid  one  species  of  Plecotus  has  been  described  as 
found  ht  Europe.  As  many  as  sixteen  bati^  have  been  enu- 
Toerated  by  Jenyns  as  inhabitants  of  Britain. 

Most  of  the  Carnivora  of  Europe  are  very  insignificant 
nnimals  by  the  side  of  their  congeners  of  Aisia  and  Africa. 
The  only  formidabia  beasts  of  prey  now  found  within  the 
hraits  of  our  continent  are  the  bear,  the  woU;  and  the  lynx; 
but  it  Bccms  probable  that  the  lion  was  once  met  witli  in 
*  the  south  of  Europe.  Herodotus  says  that  it  was  found  in 
Greece  between  the  rivers  Nestus  and  Arhelous  (\'ii.  125)  ; 
and  he  mentions  the  circumstance  of  the  army  of  Xerxes 
being  annoyed  by  linns  on  its  march  from  Acanthus  to 
Therme  [Athos].  The  fact  of  these  animals  havin^r  inha- 
bited our  continent  is  also  confirmed  by  Arislntlc,  Pliny 
(unless  he  is  merely  copymg  other  writei-s),  and  Pau>ianias. 
Of  the  genus  Bear  there  are  two  species  in  Europe,  the 
commoti  brown  bear  (Urstis  areios}^  and  the  polar  bear 
{17,  maritimus):  the  former  wasonc;^  general  over  the  whole 
eonfinent,  and  is  now  found  widely  diffused  in  the  most 
solitary  districts  from  the  arctic  circle  to  the  summit  of  the 
Alps  and  Pyrenees.  It  is  a  lonely  animal,  bybernating 
during  the  winter  in  the  hollow  of  a  tree  or  a  cavern,  where 
it  remains  till  the  spring  without  taking  any  sustenance. 
It  la  aupposetl  to  be  nourished  during  that  time  by  the  fat 
which  accumulates  beneath  the  skin  in  great  quantities  in 
the  summer-  Cuvicr  describes  a  black  hear  peculiar  to  our 
continent,  differing  from  that  of  America :  however,  as  he 
never  aaw  but  one  living  specimen^  and  did  not  know  ita 
habitat,  it  was  probably  only  a  variety  of  the  former  species. 
The  polar  bear  is  almost  confined  to  the  frozen  regions  sur- 
rouiiding  the  north  pole,  but  a  solitary  individual  is  occa- 


sionally drifted  as  fur  south  as  Iceland,  or  even  the  noiibem 
extremity  of  Norway  and  Lapland.  The  wolf  and  fox*  the 
taller  under  different  varieties  or  species,  appear  generally 
distributed  over  Europe:  the  former  is  even  now  not  un- 
common ainoniT  the  wooded  and  mountainous  districts  of 
France  :  when  pressed  by  hunger,  it  will  descend  to  the 
farms,  and  even  attack  the  inhabitants.  The  lynx,  once 
common  in  central  Europe,  has  for  some  time  been  extir- 
pated, except  from  some  parts  of  Spain,  the  Apennina^ 
and  the  northern  ]mrts  of  the  continent:  it  is  about  twice 
the  size  of  the  wild  cat,  which  is  still  said  to  be  a  native  of 
Britain.  The  common  glutton  or  wolverine  (Gulo  arcliaaj 
is  a  native  of  Denmark.  It  is  one  of  those  animals  whuse 
history  is  obscured  by  fable  :  it  fee*ls  principally  on  dmA 
carcases,  though  it  will  kdl  prey  of  the  smaller  kinds^  ti 
mice,  marmots,  &c. ;  but  the  stories  of  its  falling  frota 
the  boughs  of  trees  un  to  the  backs  of  deer  and  other  l»rf» 
animals,  and  mninlaining  iis  hold  there  till  they  drop  wuh 
fiiiigue  and  loss  of  blood,  are  doubtless  entirely  fabulous, a» 
it  is  a  most  eowardlv  animal,  and  n^ay  be  easily  killed  wih 
a  stick. 

Of  small  carnivorous  quadruped.4  there  are  several  speeki; 
as  many  as  ei^htMustelidie,  or  wea.sels,  inhabit  different  parts 
of  Europe,  wliich  are  particularly  destructive  to  birds. 

Few  of  the  Rodt^niia  of  Europe  recpiire  particular  notice 
The  beaver  was  formerly  recorded  as  a  Britij^h  animal;  at 
present  it  is  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Rhone,  il>s 
Danube,  the  Rhine,  and  other  large  riv€»rs  on  the  continent 
The  porrypine  {Hy^trir  cnstata)  is  said  to  be  occasionidh 
mot  with  ill  Italy,  and  other  parts  of  tho  south  of  Eumi^ 
The  flying  squirrel  {Pteroniy^-  vohms)  is  an  inhabitant  of 
Denmark  and  Lapland,  as  well  as  one  or  two  i>pecic»  of 
lemming  {fJcrtrychm).  The  different  kinds  of  rat*  and 
mice,  of  which  ticventeen  species  have  been  described,  ar- 
ranged in  different  genera,  form  an  important  feature  m 
Euro]vean  zoolog)-.  One  species  of  Hamster  iCricettt*  r»t' 
j^^rm)  is  distributed  over  central  and  northern  Europe;  soil 
two  marmots  {Atdomys  mar  mot  ta  and  Bobac):  and  Ihe 
Spermophilus  CiiilluSj  or  Souliak  of  the  Germans,  occurs  in 
the  Katnc  region. 

The  inldbf:)ai\\hG  only  aboriginal  pachydermatous  animal 
in  Europe,  was  formerly  un  inhabitant  of  the  forests  of  GrMi 
Britain,  and  was  one  of  the  noblest  and  most  favourite 
objects  of  the  chase ;  it  is  still  found  on  the  continent. 

The  number  of  Ruminants  found  wild  in  Europe  is  reij 
limit etl,  there  being  only  eight  species.  Of  the-se  five  sfc 
deer,  all  of  which  arc  also  inhabitants  of  other  continrat*, 
viz.,  the  elk  or  moose-doer,  the  rein-deer,  the  fallow-deer, 
the  red-deer,  and  tliC  roebuck,  which  arc  ftcvetally  d^ 
scrdtcd  in  the  article  Deer.  The  three  remaining  anitnab 
of  this  order  are  the  ibe:t,  the  chamois,  and  llie  mui^moa. 
The  first  {Capra  ibe.r)  i^  foutul,  though  rarely,  in  Ibe  Alps 
still  more  rarely  in  the  Pyrenees,  and  it  is  said  in  some 
other  mountainous  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia:  it  live*  only 
in  the  most  lofty  and  inac<^essible  place^i,  and  is  sought 
for  at  tlie  extreme  peril  of  the  hunter,  Tlie  chamois  in- 
habits also  the  wildest  and  most  precipitous  regions  in  lb« 
mountains  of  Europe,  though  it  scarceiy  ascenda  to  lb« 
same  height*  as  the  ibex  ;  it  is  placed  in  the  same  groop 
witli  the  antelopes,  i hough  by  some  naturalists  it  is  coU- 
sidered  that  it  should  form  an  intcrmedmte  genus  between 
those  animals  and  the  goats.  The  musmou  (Oi?i>  tmi*mfM)t 
the  only  ruminatmg  quadruped  which  appears  confined  in 
its  range  to  Europe,  wc  have  already  mentioned  a^  beiRg 
the  supposed  parent  of  our  domestic  sheep;  it  has  disap- 
peared from  the  continent,  though  there  is  no  reason  for 
believing  that  it  formerly  existed  on  the  mountains  of  Spain. 

The  Ct*tacea  are  a  tribe  of  animals  of  which  little  is 
knowtu  Their  habitation  being  in  the  deepest  recesses  of 
the  ocean,  it  is  inipossible  to  learn  much  of  tneir  habits  and 
characters;  and  hardly  any  species  can  be  said  lobe  peculitf 
to  one  continent  more  than  another,  for  the  same  whale 
may  he  met  with  on  the  coast  of  Europe  at  one  time,  and 
on  that  of  America  at  another,  A  great  many  species  fre- 
quent the  shores  of  Europe,  principally  on  its  northern 
part,  and  the  Greenland  fishery  is  an  important  branch  of 
European  commerce. 

The  birds  of  Europe  are  much  more  numerous  than  th# 
mammalia.  Above  400  species  have  been  described  ai 
regular  inhabitants  of  our  continent,  and  a  good  many  roore 
are  occasional  visitants;  hut  we  must  confine  our  notice  to 
a  few  of  the  more  remarkable  and  typical  species.  In  the 
northera  or  arctic  regions  veiy  few  birtb  arc  met  with,  atiti 
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BOftt  of  them  Wlong  to  thi^  wading  Qiiii  svTimniing  orders ; 
linhuie  Dourisbmcut  and  increai^  tbc  arctic  solitudes  are 
ytitiettlArly  congenial.    Almost  all  these  species  are  found 
il»  in  Uio  n Of  1  hern  parts  of  Asia  and  America;  and  tbe 
ktfcgt  1  occur  in  southern  latitudes,  extending 

rrcn  tc  -.  of  the  Mediterranean.     One  of  the  m<3«t 

bird*  of  arctic  Europe  is  the  great  snowy  owl 
v>,  which  preys  chiefly  on  the  ptarmigans  and 
i^Tuust,  wUkIi  frequent  these  northern  regions  in  great  num- 
yen.    Two  other  forraitlablc  rapacious  birds  frt^uent  the 
fiisnhcrii  >,  particularly  Lapland :  the  Iceland  fa kon 

(Filoj  1  u   which  rarely  wanders  to  more  genial 

diittiA,  ^uu  uiiuuier  gigantic  owl  (Slrix  lapponica),  which  is 
ipocidiar  inhabitant  of  the  drenry  solitudes  of  Lapland,   As 
»is  T^rr-u^i^'A  to  warmer  latitudes,  and  vegetation  acquires  a 
oharacter»  the  number  and  species  of  birds  sub- 
"  produce  of  the  earth  and  on  iiiseets  greatly  In- 
cr»  :  al  woodpeckers  are  met  with  in  tbc  pine  forests 

ofX  Jieof  which  (the  Apternustridactylusj  is  reniark- 

ikbW  iur  iiiiving  only  three  toes  on  its  feet.     Among  the 
uoUest  and  must  fomiidable  birds  of  centred  and  scjuthern 
Euiope  may  be  mentioned  the  golden  and  imperial  eagUfs; 
IW  iafmcT   (Aquila    ehrysaetos)    is  an  inhabitant  of  the 
fiyeU  oarta  of  Scotland  and  Ireland,   and  rocky  places 
■BOQil^  Ine  higher  mountains  on  the  continenL    The  latter 
*    " -crialis)  is  chiefly  found  in  the  southern  countries, 
-cies  of  vulture  are  met  with  on  the  Alps,  two  of 
-'   ♦'►und  in  the  north  of  iVfrica  and  the  western 
^!  The  bearded  vulture  (Gypactus  barb  at  Ui^)^ 

»L  lo&t  peculiar  to  the  Alps,  is  a  noble  bird,  par- 

taking iQQr«  of  the  characters  of  tbe  true  falcon:^,  being 
iftfT  couro^eoiu  and  sanguinary ;  it  is  above  four  feet  and 
I  hdf  long,  from  tbe  tip  of  the  bill  to  the  extremity  of 
tEe  tail,  and  will  attack  sheep  and  g:oats,  and  it  is  said 
that  even  the  ibex  and  chaniois  are  sometimes  killed  by  it. 
Tbf  g^rvaieare*!  owl  represents  in  cenltal  Europe  the  snowy 
tic  regions;  it  is  common  in  the  German 
ae*i&,  and  is  i-onielimes,  though  rarely, 
ti^iifiiand.     The  GaUinaecuus  genera  are  few 
>persed.  The  great  bustard  (Otis  tarda)  ranges 
......  ...^  ,.^3lern  extremity  of  ceivt ml  Europe  to  the  con- 

fiQ«$  of  A^ta*  The  red  grouse  tLagopus  Scoticus)  i^^  the 
iiol)  bird  peculiar  to  Great  Britain.  This  race  of  birds 
y  to  occupy  an  intermediate  st4ition  between  the  centre 
ttf  Euiope  and  the  confines  of  its  polar  extremity :  the  largest 
Kpii'ie*  is  the  famous  cock  of  the  wood*  (Tetrao  urogallus)»  ' 
oner  an  inhabitant  of  the  Scottish  forests.  Th<3  rocky  ' 
^  uted  tracts  of  Spain  and  Turkey  are  inhabited 
j:^  of  rock  grouse  (Plerocles),  of  a  genus  dif- 
at  liuui  thoae  belonging  to  northern  latitudes.  On  tbe 
b  of  the  Mediterranean  there  is  a  union  of  the  orni- 
^  of  Europe,  Africa,  and  Asia :  the  pelii*an,  the  spoon- 
WIL  and  the  flamingo  are  there  met  with»  though  not  now 
iwy  plentifully-  Few  of  the  birds  of  Europe  are  remark- 
iMe  for  that  brillianey  of  plumage  which  is  bo  splendid  a 
chincteiiilic  of  tbe  birds  of  tropical  climates,  but  this  is, 
in  mMkf  instances,  more  than  couipensatcd  by  their  sweet- 
ac»of  ^oe«  The  nightingale,  tlie  best  songster  in  the 
Vflrid*  m  Q>nitaon  in  England  and  other  Euro  pan  countries, 
IkMMk  not  confined  to  our  continent ;  it  visits  us  in  the 
bfRC^Bg  season  I  along  with  numbers  of  other  warble  rs»  or 
iBiil  inwcltveroua  birds,  whieh  enliven  our  woods  and 
btdfta  during  tbe  spring  and  Bummer^  Tbe  melody  of  the 
liMkhird  and  thrush  is  too  well  known  to  require  any 
fola^*  But  Europe  is  by  no  means  destitute  of  birds  cba* 
navfUisd  by  tbe  beauty  of  their  colours,  though  they  are 
ehMy  oonlirie<l  to  its  southern  boundaries :  tbc  walbcreeper 
w^  lift  hri^ibt  rosy  wings  is  common  in  Italy ;  while  the 
gnlililt  orioUu  the  European  bee-eater,  the  hoopoe,  and  the 
nier  an;  Q»ei  wub  in  abundance  in  the  two  Sicilies  during 
thi  Mnng  and  autumnal  migrations;  and  a  modern  author 
1^  that  '  they  may  occasionaUv  be  seen  hanging  in  the 
ftmh&ten*  shops  in  Naples  and  Palermo.' 

Tht  rwjptiUt  of  Europe  are  few\  and  generally  harmless. 
He  eoasHK^n  riper  is  almost  tbe  only  venomous  serpent 
Kuaous  little  lizards  are  common  tn  the  houses  in  the 
IWBlhgm  parts  of  the  continent,  as  in  Italy;  but  most  of 
«re  not  peculiar  to  Europe,  being  also  found  on  the 
te  shores  of  tbe  Mediterranean,  An  excellent  edible 
\  of  turtle  inhabits  this  sea,  which  resembles  in  ap- 
the  logger-bead  of  the  West  Indies,  but  it  much 
l^^table  when  dressed.  The  mosi  remarkable  and 
T«ptile  in  Europe  it  tbe  Froteu^  angisinw,  which 


somewhat  resembles  a  water  lizard  in  i^hape,  or  an  eel  with 
very  imperfect  legs:  it  is  found  in  the  lake  Zirknitx,  in 
Carniola,  and  more  often  at  the  bottom  of  the  grotto  of  the 
Maddalena  at  Adelsberg.  It  was  conjectured  by  Sir  H, 
Davy  and  others  not  to  be  a  natural  inliabitant  of  the 
surface  of  the  globe,  but  to  be  forced  up  from  a  subter- 
ranean lake  lb  rough  some  crevici.s  in  the  rocks.  It  was 
also  doubted  wirether  this  was  a  perfect  animal  or  only  the 
larva  of  some  other,  but  i!  has  been  proved  to  be  furnished 
with  both  gills  and  internal  lungs ;  its  eyes  arc  quite  rudi- 
mentary aild  situated  beneath  the  skin. 

Imecis  and  other  an nu lose  animals  aie  ver>'  numerous  in 
Europe,  but  few  of  them  possess  sufficient  interest  to  re- 

?[uire  any  notice  in  Ibis  general  sketch.  The  scorpion  is 
requently  found  in  houses  in  Sicily,  though  forlunatcly 
unknown  with  us,  Tbe  common  j^^nat  is  one  of  our  inos't 
troublesome  insects,  and  in  warm  shady  places,  where  there 
is  much  stagnant  fresh  water,  it  will  cause  almost  qs  much 
annoyance  to  some  people  as  the  mosquito  of  hot  climates, 
which  it  closely  resembles.  In  Sweden  and  other  northern 
countries,  where  the  summer  though  very  short  is  propor- 
tionably  hot,  it  is  said  that  true  mo^quitos  are  more  nume- 
rous than  in  tbe  woods  of  tropical  America. 

Many  of  the  fish  which  frequent  the  shores  of  Europe 
are  very  important  in  an  economic  point  of  view.  We  may 
particularly  mention  the  herring,  the  anchovy,  and  the 
tunny,  whose  capture  and  preparation  employ  a  »^rcat 
number  of  men,  and  which  are  also  important  articles  of 
diet.  Herrings  ( Ciupen  fmreii^us}  arrive  in  great  shoals 
on  tbe  western  coasts  of  Europe  towards  the  end  of  the 
summer  for  tbe  purpose  of  depositing  their  spawn,  and  at 
that  time  immense  numbers  are  caught,  particvilarly  on  the 
British  coasts,  where  they  abound.  It  was  suppi)sed  by  tbe 
older  naturalists  {and  among  others  even  by  Cuvierj  thnt 
the  herrings  migrated  from  the  Northern  Ocean  in  the 
spring,  and  returned  there  sificr  depositing  their  spawn; 
but  it  is  tbe  more  recent  opinion  (which  is  supported  by  the 
authority  of  Mr.  Yarrell)  tliat  these  fish  inhabit  the  deep 
waters  round  our  coasts,  and  oidy  approach  the  shore  for 
the  purpose  of  spawning,  and  then  rctii«  again  to  the  depths 
of  tno  ocean,  where  they  remain  during  the  winter  and 
spring.  The  pilchard  (C, pik/mrdmh  whidi  belongs  to  the 
same  genus  as  the  herring,  is  caught  only  on  the  coast  of 
Cornwall,  where  it  makes  its  appeaiance  in  July:  it  goes 
away  in  the  autumn,  and  returns  in  the  beginning  of  Ja- 
nuary. Tlie  anchovy  {Engraulm  encrmicholmy  is  princi- 
pally met  with  in  the  Mediterranean,  which  sea  it  enlci-s  in 
enormous  shoals  by  tbe  Straits  of  Gibraltar  in  the  spring 
for  the  purpose  of  breeding,  after  which  it  retires  again  to 
the  depths  of  the  Atlantic.  The  most  producti\e  fishery  is 
off  Gorgona,  a  small  island  west  of  Leghorn,  where  it  is  car- 
ried on  during  the  months  of  May,  June,  and  July.  The 
anchovies  are  fished  for  only  during  the  night,  and  are 
attracted  round  the  boats  by  means  of  fnes  kept  burning  in 
them.  Their  principal  use  is  for  forming  a  hu ure,  wbicK  is 
very  generally  known,  and  esteemed  as  a  condiment. 

The  tunny  (Sco7?i/>(?r  thynftus)h  also  an  in  habitant  of  the 
Mediterranean.  It  was  a  fish  well  known  to  the  antients, 
and  made  a  considerable  branch  of  commerce:  the  time  of 
its  arrival  in  the  Mediterranean  from  the  ocean  was  ob- 
served, and  stations  for  taking  it  established  in  plac«s  which 
it  most  frequented.  (Strabo,  n.  225.)  It  is  in  the  infe- 
rior of  the  Mediterranean  that  tins  fishery  is  now  principally 
carrietl  on,  particularly  along  tbe  shores  of  Cation ia,  in 
Provence,  in  Liguria,  in  Sicily,  and  in  Sardinia.  These 
fishes  frecjuent  the  coasts  of  Britain,  but  not  in  shoals  like 
the  tunny  of  the  Meditermnean. 

The  salmon  (Salnio  salar)^  which  is  one  of  our  most 
valuable  and  finest  fishes,  is  found  in  all  the  seas  on  the 
north  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  America,  but  it  has  never  been 
met  with  in  the  Meditermneun.  According  to  CXivier  it 
comes  from  the  Arctic  seas,  whence  it  enters  m  large  shoals 
the  rivers  of  northern  countries  in  the  spring  for  the  puqiose 
of  spawning.  In  temperate  climates  it  is  towards  the  end  of 
winter  that  the  salmon  quits  the  sea:  in  tbe  more  northern 
regions  it  enters  the  rivers  when  the  ice  begins  to  melt  oft 
the  shores  of  the  ocean.  Though  the  salmon  is  principally 
confined  to  the  more  northern  regions,  it  has  not  been 
clearly  ascertained  bow  far  south  it  extends,  but  probably 
not  iDUch  beyond  the  45th  de^jreo  of  latitude.  It  occurs, 
though  not  plentifully,  in  the  rivers  on  the  western  coast  of 
France. 
The  pike  {E^qx  |t*dut\vj\\\c\\\^;3i^^^\siX>\ft  w^^^w^*^ 
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iorae  fi^h,  is  exceedingly  destruftive  and  voracious  \  it  has 
been  called  the  fresh-water  shark.  It  i*  fuuiid  in  almost 
all  I  he  fresh  waters  in  Europe,  though  more  plentifully  in 
the  norihern  than  the  southern  parts.  It  sometimes  grow* 
to  a  very  large  !=ize. 

EUROPE.  BOTANY  OF.  This  continent  in  its  mo»t 
souih«?rn  Hmits  exhibits  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  vege- 
tation of  Africa  and  its  udjaieni  islands.  In  Sicily,  for 
example,  along  with  the  vine,  grow,  in  the  nioix*  steril 
situation:*,  the  poisanous  leafless  Euphorbia  Canariensi^^ 
an  inhabitant  of  the  Canaries,  and  its  congetier  R.  Msami- 
fera,  t!uphorhhi  dertifroides,  a  fine  glybular  shrub,  is  also 
met  u'tlli  in  conipuny  with  the  caslor-oil  plant  {Bicijtm 
Africanm)*  and  the  Solanuni  sodomsBum  of  Egypt.  The 
Date,  the  Pisan^  {Muia  Paradi^aca),  imd  the  Prickly  Pear 
{Ctictus  Opuntia)i  ripen  their  fruit  ttbundantly;  Agave 
Americana,  the  American  aloe,  darts  up  its  gigaiitic  flower- 
stem  from  the  raidsl  of  huge  hcjrny  leaves:  rice  is  grown; 
the  sugar-cane  is  cultivated  at  Avola;  the  collon-plant 
{QftSixypium  h^rbaceum]  yields  produce  of  the  fines!  quality 
on  the  banks  of  the  Simelo,  while  the  great  ItuHau  reecl 
{Arundo  Dnnax}  supplies  the  place  of  tire  Imnibw},  and 
furnishes  the  long  stakes  on  whith  the  vine  is  trained* 
Many  parts  of  llie  south  of  Spain  partake  of  this  character. 
The  SwtVttr  aftpera  loods  the  bushes  with  its  fragrant 
snow-white  clusters,  maize  iind  Guinea  corn  are  eorn'moii 
articles  of  cullivaiion,  tlie  Pern v ism  Cherimnyer  ripens  its 
f^ujt  in  the  gardens  of  Grenada,  and  the  de'licaSe  melons 
ftf  Valencia  are  as  common  an  open  crop  :ls  in  the  fields  of 
Persia,  At  Barcelona^  in  the  neglected  botanic  garden, 
were  at  ill  found,  a  few  years  since,  the  Sappii  tree  of 
Brazil  iCoralpinia  Sttppnn),  the  SMnuJt  MrJh  of  Peru, 
and  other  tree*  from  similar  rlimalus  flourishing  as  if  in 
I  heir  native  air.  In  Portugal  the  laurel  {Cera»u»  Ltt^i- 
tmnc<j\  seem*  almost  identical  with  the  Hixa  of  the 
Canane«»  while  the  Coral  trees  at  Lisbon  unfold  their  noble 
lea  veil  and  gorgeous  blossoms  with  all  their  native  South 
American  vigour*  In  Italy  arborescent  Eudogens  extend  as 
ftir  as  Nice  in  the  form  of  the  dwarf  Palmetto  ;  and  the 
\^ictorV  laurel  (Laurui  nobilis),  a  common  evergreen,  i&  a 
European  repre^ntation  of  the  laurek  of  the  Canaries. 
Alon^^ttll  the$e  latitu<les  the  fig,  the  olive,  the  orange,  the 
vine,  and  the  maize  find  a  climate  eongenial  to  their 
southern  constitutions.  Even  in  valleys  the  olive  will  not 
exist  bigbcr  than  44^"*  N.,  nor  the  vine  pro<liice  good  wine 
beyond  48^  exc^ept  in  a  few  sheltered  placts. 

About  the  northern  limits  of  the  ohve,  that  is  to  say,  in 
the  parallel  of  the  south  of  France*  a  marked  change  occurs 
in  vegetation;  raojit  of  the  southern  cf|uinoctial  forms  of 
vegetal t ion  either  disappear  or  become  uncommon.  The 
Quercus  Cerris,  so  common  in  Italy  and  Turkey,  is  hardly 
found;  evergreen  oaks  {Quercu*  Ilex),  common  oaks  {Q. 
Dedunnduta  and  sessiliftora)  supply  its  place.  Cluster  pine* 
and  Scotch  firs  iPitms  pinaster  and  syhesiris)  and  other 
sjjeeies,  especially  Pinus  halepensis,  grow  along  the  sea- 
coast  and  occupy  the  position  ueld  l>^'  the  more  suuthem 
stone-Dine  {Ptnm  pineay,  while  Jumperua  Phcenicea  and 
fixycearNjf,  on  the  branches  of  which  its  peculiar  mistletoe 
is  sonietimoa  met  with,  sweet  chestnuts  (Caxianea  ve«ca\ 
th^  narrow-leaved  ash  {Fraxitms  0Typhylta\  the  tlowcring 
ash  {Ornu*  Europ<^a\  mastich-lrees,  and  PhiUyreas  in- 
crease ihe  catalogue  of  trees,  no  vestige  of  whit-h  is  to  be 
traced  much  higher  in  a  wild  state.  Still  more  to  the 
north,  where  the  vine  begins  to  languish^  its  place  Is  better 
occupied  by  broad  plains  of  wheat  and  other  corn:  the 
hardy  trees  of  England.  elms»  limes,  oaks,  ashes,  alders, 
"^eecbes.  birches,  willows,  and  poplars  are  found  everj'where, 
^Ith  ricli  pastures  and  verdant  fields,  unknown  in  iho  land 
T  oranges  and  myrtles.  At  last,  in  the  more  northern  dis- 
tricts of  the  coutinent,  aspens  {Poftuiy^  tremtdn},  bird- 
cherries  iPrunui  Padm),  birches,  lime-trees,  alders,  juui- 
pera*  «pruce-firs»  and  pines  are  the  principal  trees  that  re- 
main; barley  and  oats  are  the  only  corn-plants,  but  potatoes 
continue  to  be  reared  in  the  short  cold  summer. 

Among  plants  less  conspicuous  than  these  and  less  popii* 
larly  known,  changes  occur  Ijctwoen  the  north  and  south 
of  Europe  not  less  striking  to  the  eye  of  a  botanist.  In 
Sicily  occurs  a  Stapetia^  a  form  of  vegetation  so  AfHcan, 
that  Arabia  Felix  and  Abyssinia  are  the  nearest  points 
where  a  parullcl  can  be  found.  Mandrakes  {Mandragora 
autumnalis)  cover  whole  tracts  in  Turkey  and  Sicily  in  the 
autumn  with  their  sky-blue  flowers.  Quantities  of  labiate 
plants,  Boraglnaceto  and  gay  Liliaceeci,  Medicagos  In  abun- 


dant variety,  an  endless  host  of  Cislus  and  HeUanthemum 
Narcissi,  1* ulips,  many  species  of  Ophrys*  and  nuroorotti 
kinds  of  Genista  and  Cytisus  mark  a  lone  of  vegetitko 
corresponding  very  much  with  the  distribution  of  the  oli^ 
To  the  north  of  this  limit  such  plants  either  disappear  or 
diminish  essentially  in  number  and  variety;  Aptaceooi 
and  Brassicaceous  species  become  predominant,  fUngi  swarn 
in  the  autumn,  turnips  and  buckwheat  (Po/y^emnin/^^ 
pyrum)  are  cultivated  advantageously,  as  also  are  hemp, 
ttax,  hops,  carrots,  parsnips,  common  clover,  l»eans,  vrfeK«, 
and  hiceme,  as  common  field-crops.  But  in  hi j"  V  .Jes 
the  predominant  forms  of  herbaceous  vegetati  ln^ 

rous  species  of  Ranunculus.  Polentilla,  Saxifiiign,  *-ircas- 
ria,  Primula,  Mosses,  and  Lichens;  and  there  also  occur 
abundance  of  stunted  or  pigmy  traibng  shrubs,  such  as  blrV 
berries  and  whortleberries  ( Vacdnium  Myrtitlut  and  ulip* 
noimm),  Sulix  herbacea.  Arbutus  Alpina^  Arctottapkyht 
Uva  Utii,  crowberries  {Empetrum  nigrum),  and  the  likt. 

These  changes  take  place  if  we  merely  look  to  the  dii^ 
trii^ts  of  the  plains.  In  Europe,  as  in  other  parts  of  thi 
world,  simitar  alterations  in  vegetation  occur  as  we  tacend 
into  the  atmosphere.  In  Sicily  for  instance,  with  an  tlmoet 
tropical  vegetation  in  the  valleys,  there  is  a  transition  to  the 
middle  forms  of  European  vegetation  midway  on  th« 
mountain  side,  and  then  to  the  most  northern  flora  at  in 
summit,  9U0(J  feet  above  the  seaf^'liTfyv];  and  fiowrth  other 
mountains  "as  we  .advance  to  the  south,  till  at  last  on  Sub* 
telma,  in  Lapland,  not  a  trace  of  vegetation  can  be  tin- 
covered  above  the  height  of  3(i40  tVet. 

EURY'ALE,    [Stklleridkans;  Mmoi^iA] 

EURY'BIA.     [MedusaJ 

EURY'DICE  (Zoology).     [Isopodji.] 

EURYLAIMUS.    ^uscicapimJ 

EURY'MEDON.    [Axatolia.  vol  i.,  p.  494.J 

EURY'NOME.  a  genus  of  brachytirous  crustaceans  e^ 
tablished  by  Dr.  Leach,  and  furming  the  second  g«nni  til 
the  Parthetiopians  of  M.  Milne  Edwards  who  mmark^  that 
it  establishes  the  passage  between  Parthenope  or  Lambrm 
and  the  other  Oi^yrhynmi,  The  general  form  of  tbe  bod* 
and  aspect  approximates  these  crustaoeons  to  BarthenM^ 
whilst  the  disposition  of  their  external  antcnnffi  is  tinnlsf 
to  the  conformation  in  Mma,  The  carapace  is  nearly  in  ihc 
form  of  a  triangle  with  a  rounded  baso,  and  is  ttrunglr 
tuberculated  and  covered  w  ith  asperities.  The  roetrum  i 
horizontal,  and  divided  into  two  triangular  horns.  The  ryei 
are  small ;  the  orbits  deep,  their  upper  border  very  mtieli 
projecling  and  separated  ftora  tlie  external  angle  by  a  shi 
The  internal  antenna  are  bent  back  longilndinally,  and  the 
first  joint  of  the  external  antennas  terminates  at  the  in- 
terna! angle  of  the  orbit.  The  epi glome  is  ti*^u  '  red, 
and  the  third  joint  of  the  eJFternaljaw  feet  sti  td 
externally.  The  Hernal  phistron  is  nearly  ils 
median  suture  occupies  the  two  last  ihoracii  i  be 
feet  of  the  fir>t  pair  are  scarrel^Y  longer  than  x\  iig 
ones;  in  the  male  they  are  rather  long,  whilst                    .ilr 

Ihey  are  very  short,  but  less  than  those  of  the  _. j.ir; 

the  succeeding  feel  diminish  progressively  in  length.  Afei^n^ 
men  consisting  of  seven  articulations  in  both  sexe^ 

Example,  Eurynome  uipera.  Length  about  half  an  inch; 
colour  lively  red  with  bluish  tints,  i^ocality,  the  omstt  of 
Noirmoutier  and  the  Channel  (La  Manehe),  at  mther  e&n* 
siderable  depths.     (Leach;  Milne  Edwards.)     [^Piutniv* 
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lUR^TO'DIUS.    rL»PT0FODi!D.« ;  MacropooiansJ 

EURYSTO'MID/E.     [RollemO 

;     KUSE'BIUS  PA'MPHIU,  bishop  of  desarem  in  Pales- 

Itm.  tite  fr\end  of  Con  a  tan  tine,  and  one  of  ihv  mo.<^t  tUstin> 

bniiftbtd  among  the  earlier  ChrUtian  writers,  was  born  in 

[Pitiiitillii  ItiwmidB  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Guiheiuifl,  about 

▲.D.  2^4.     He  paised  the  earlier  part  of  his  life  at  Ant  to  eh, 

sred  a  great  reputation  for  learning:  it  was  B«icl 

r  that  be  knew  all  that  had  been  wriricn  befiire  him.' 

iDtiuiale  with  Pamphilua,  bishop  of  Cmiai-ea, 

martyrdom  under  Galerins  in  the  year  309, 

m  meiDory  of  whose  fiiendship  ho  added  tu  h'm  name 

of  Panpbili.     In  313  he  was  himself  raided  to  the  see 

r  CtmmJt^m^  which  he  filled  until  his  death.     He  attended 

groit  council  of  Nicaea,  a.d,  325,  uherc  he  joined  his 

ihtWD  in  condemning  the  tenetB  of  Arius ;  but  he  is  said 

^  kmvm  tmued  aome  objertiona  to  the  word  *  cotisubstanrial 

rilh  the  Father^  «a  applied  to  the  son,  in  the  Nicoean  creed. 

%iM  tntimatfjr  with  hia  namesake  Eusebius,  bii^hop  of  Nico- 

l«dia»  wbo  openly  oapoused  the  cause  of  Arius,  led  him 

to  bTOur  the  laioe,  and  to  use  his  influence  with  the 

mMnr  lor  the  purpose  of  reinstating  Arius  in  his  church, 

ittMtlifieftf  the  Opposition  of  Athanosius.   [Arius;  Atha* 

^MduiJ    Th©  party  to  which  he  attached  himself  were 

llted  Stiaoliiaiis,  from  ihcir  leader  Eusebiui  of  Nicomedia; 

ifld  they  teem  to  have  acted  in  great  measure  from  boa- 

Htlya^atnal  Athanaiiius  and  his  supporters,  as   they  did 

aolae  }rrt  openly  advocate  the  objerlionnble  tenets  of  Arius, 

lhi1ll4  hittself  apparently  ftiibniitted  to  the  decrees  of  the 

efNieae,    in  331  Eusebius  attended  a  council  at 

istinf  of  prelates  of  this  party,  who  depoi^etl, 

Itaoim  iaflidioua  charge,  the  bishop  Eustnthiui^  a  ^ealuus 

•metlv  of  the  Nicnan  doctrine,  and  offered  lite  see  of 

Aftliaeb  to  Rusebius  of  Cffisareo,  which  he  declined.     At 

fhseouiictlof  Tvre,  a.ix335,  Euftebius  juinod  in  condemning 

Old  4ffttiing  Athanasiui  on  the  charges  of  disobedience 

lithe  eiiipefor  in  not  reinstating  Ariuf^  want  of  respect  to 

the  rouneil,  and  an  alleged  duaecration  of  mme  sacred  ves- 

«ii.  Euiebtua  waa  deputefl  by  the  council  to  defend  before 

C(«natantiue  the  judgment  which  they  had  passed  against 

Alh&na4iu<;    and    be  appears  to  have  used  his  influence 

wiih  .n*ror  to  have  Alhanasius  banished.     The  part 

»K;  iv  in  this  unfortunate  conlroversy  caused  him 

Co  be  ^iigmatixed  as  an  Arian,  thouirh  it  appears  that  he 

A%  admitted   the  divinity  of  Christ;   and  ctU  that  his 

aaeoiort  ctm  prove  is,  that  he  believed   that   there  was  a 

cBlMl  ttilionuoation  among  the   persons  of  the  Trinity. 

(MailMini^  U^eUtiaMticai  Hikonf ;  and  Schoell,  Hutory  qf 

Qmk  tiMfiUm%  and  the  notes  and  references  therein.) 

JtaaMaa  oC  Niotmtedia  afterwards  openly  advocated  the 

imn  doetriaie  tinder  the  reign  uf  Cotistantius,  especially 

tf  ihi  eeiaocll  of  Antioch,  a.d.  341.     EutkobiuN  of  Crosarea 

p<*9»^ftsed   of   most   extensive  erudilion, 
■A  veil  >e,  and  ho  was  one  of  the  warmest 

il  lora  of  Christianity.     His  principal 

eeria  aie — 1.  'ine  l!.ccleaiastical  History/ in  ten  books, 
the  adveot  of  OUT  Saviour  to  the  defeat  of  Licinius 
^ Camtanttne,  ad.  324.  Eusebius  has  been  styled  the 
niher  of  loele^astieal  history.  He  is  silent  on  the  subject 
if  die  Afiafi  eontroversy,  although  it  had  beo^un  at  the  time 
iMeililfthia  narrative.  Upon  the  whole,  \m  history 
MvntltDlirith  eoniiderable  discrimination  and  impartiality. 
t  *  De  Pkwpaitttione  Kvangelici/  in  nfleen  books.  In  this 
eerh  be  examtne«  the  various  systems  of  theo«ophy  and 
mmngjOtKf  of  the  antient  philosonher.s,  the  purest  part  of 
vfeidhv  li*  metntains,  was  borrowea  from  the  Jewish  sacred 
Among  the  writers  whom  he  quotes,  and  whose 
verhi^efo  now  lost,  are  the  Phcpnician  Sanchoniatho  and 
Ihe  BfypttMi  Ifanetho.  From  the  aberrations  of  the 
hslheaa  end  the  speculations  of  the  philosophers  he  draws 
ti  ill  ihvour  of  the  truth  of  the  Christian  doctrines. 
of  Kusebius  vi-as  followed  by  another — 3-  *  De 
itioQo  Evangelic^*  in  twenty  boobt,  of  which 
mif  tmk  have  oome  down  to  us.  It  consists  of  farther 
'  oC  the  truth  of  the  CluHstian  faith»  chiefly  directed 
file  Jewa,  being  drawn  from  the  books  of  the  Old 
mt.  4,  The  *  Chronicle  or  Universal  Historj^,' 
iiftly  known  by  fragments  until  it  was  lately  dts- 
eotire  in  an  Armenian  M8.  version,  found  at 
Cboelaiililiopli^  and  publtshed  by  Zohrab  and  Mai  at  Milan 
f#ls.  Too  work  is  divided  into  two  books;  the  first, 
^duonoeraphy,*  contains  brief  separate  sketches  of 
!hi  hietery  of  the  fanous  nations  and  fttates  of  the  old 


world,  from  the  Creation  till  the  year  325  of  our  nra.  The 
author  gives  extracts  from  Berosua,  Alexander  Polyhistor, 
A  by  den  us,  Cephalion,  Manetho»  and  other  lost  writers. 
The  second  book  consists  of  sjn chronical  tables,  with  the 
names  of  the  contemporary  rulers  of  the  various  nations  and 
the  principal  occurrences  in  the  history  of  each,  from  the 
age  of  Abraham  till  the  time  of  Eusebius.  The  author  has 
made  use  of  the  works  of  Aft  icanu.^,  Josephus,  and  others. 
The  discovery  of  the  Annenian  copy  of  Eusebius  has  been 
a  valuable  acquisition,  as  it  serves  to  correct  several  errors 
and  to  supply  many  deficiencies  in  chronology  and  antient 
history.  The  other  works  of  Eusebius  are— 5.  *  Onomas- 
lioon  urbiutn  et  Locorum  Sacri©  ScripturtD,'  6.  *The  Life 
of  Constantine,*  in  four  books,  a  piece  of  panegyrical  bio- 
graphy, 7.  A  Life  of  his  friend  Pamphilu'i,  of  which  only 
a  fragment  remains;  and  other  minor  works. 

EUSTACHIAN  TUBE.     [Ear,] 

EUSTA'CHIUS.  Bartoloraeo  Eustachio,  or  Eustachiua, 
was  one  of  the  distinguished  band  of  Italian  professors  to 
whom  we  owe  the  restoration  of  anatomy  and  much  of  its 
advancement  in  modem  tirae>*.  He  was  born  in  the  early 
part  of  the  sixteenth  century  at  San  Severino,  in  the  mar- 
quiaate  of  Ancona,  Having  accomplished  himself  in  the 
classical  and  Arabic  languages,  he  studied  medicine  at 
Rome,  and  afterwards  settled  there  with  a  view  to  practise 
as  a  physician,  under  the  patronage  of  the  celebrated  car- 
dinal Borromeo.  The  interest  he  could  thus  command  and 
hii  unusual  talents  were  sufficient  to  elevate  him  to  the 
chair  of  medicine  in  the  Coll egio  della  8apienza;  yet  ho 
never  obtained  any  degree  of  professional  success,  anil  after 
a  long  struggle  with  poverty  and  sickness,  died  in  great 
indigence  about  1574, 

It  is  not  surprising  that  Euf^lachiua  should  have  failed  as 
a  practical  physician,  fur  the  exclusive  devotion  with  which 
he  pursued  his  favourite  study  must  have  Icl't  him  little 
tim*?  for  the  cultivation  of  the  lucrative  branches  of  his 
art :  but  the  complete  tailure  as  a  teacher,  of  a  man  of  *o 
much  genius  ann  enthusiasm,  is  remarkable.  It  may  be 
attributed  perhaps  to  the  ascendancy  of  the  rival  school  of 
Padua,  supported  by  the  wealth  of  Venice,  and  illustrated 
by  the  established  fume  of  Ve^alius  and  his  succcssurs  ;  and 
may  be  due  in  part  to  a  defective  temper,  of  which  some 
indications  may  be  ubser\'ed  in  his  writings,  and  to  the 
jealousy  wiih  which  he  conceoletl  his  discoveries.  Eusla- 
chiiis  published  little  in  his  life  lime,  though  he  lived  long 
and  laboured  much ;  yet  his  treatises,  short  and  few  as  they 
ore,  and  composed  when  anatomy  was  yet  an  infant  scion ce,! 
are  of  high  authority  even  at  the  present  day,  and  bear  wit-J 
nesd  to  the  accuracy  and  extent  of  his  researches.  The 
are  all  in  Latin,  ana  are  nearly  all  collected  in  his '  0[mi 
cula  Anatomies,*  published  in  4to.  at  Venice  in  1564,  by 
himself,  and  again  by  Boerhaave,  Leyden,  1*07,  in  8vo^ 
He  also  published  an  edition,  with  annotations,  of  ErotiHn*i 
*  Lexicon  Hippocraticum.*  Hi*  principal  work,  *  On  tho] 
Disputed  Points  of  Anatomy/  upon  which  he  evidently 
intended  to  real  his  fame,  was  unpublishetl  to  the  time  o| 
his  death,  although  announced  in  the  *  Opuscula,'  probably| 
for  want  of  means ;  it  was  then  lost,  and  has  neveif 
been  recovered  :  but  thirty-nine  copper*plates,  engmvod 
early  as  1552,  and  intended  to  illustrate  the  text  of  this 
work,  were  found  at  Urbino  in  171 2,  and  given  to  the  world 
two  years  afterwards  by  Lancisi,  with  the  aid  of  Morgagni, 
Pacchioni^  and  other  anatomists  of  distinction.  Several 
editions  of  them  have  since  appeared  with  voluminoue| 
commentaries;  the  best  is  that  of  Vlbinus,  published 
Leydtn  in  1744,  in  folio,  and  reprinted  in  176'J.  The  im* 
portiince  attached  to  these  plates,  after  so  long  an  inlervall 
of  oblivion,  shows  how  much  Eustacbius  must  have  pre* 
ceded  his  age ;  and  they  prove  that  many  facts  of  great  im* 
portauce  in  anatomy  were  accurately  known  to  him,  the 
partial  re-discovery  of  which  had  shed  lustre  on  a  cent 
and  a  half  of  subsequent  inquiry. 

IJaller  declares  it   to  be   impossible  without  writing   a 
treatise  on  the  subject  to  particulorizu  the  discoveries  and 
corrections  that  Eustacbius  introduced  into  anatomy.    Tl**! 
tube  leading  from  the  ear-drum  to  the  ilmjat,  and  a  certainj 
valvular  membrane  in  the  heart  which  beffr  his  name  " 
amonj^  the  farmer. 

EUSTATHIUS,   archbishop  of  Thewalonica  in   th« 
latter  part  of  the  twelt^h  century,  was  one  of  the  mosi 
learned  scholiasts  of  his  age.  'He  wrote  a  Commotitar 
upon  the  *  Iliad '    and   the   '  Odyssey,'  which   is   a  tnine 
of   antient    erudition,    and    contains    extvacta   V\^m   >JQft^ 
older  commentator*.  svvc\\  w^  X^^ow,  ^^\\^^t\v^»  Xi«vv\%' 
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atlienes  of  Thraco,  PoiTiliyriiLs,  and  others.  It  was  first 
printed  at  R<»me  in  tlio  edition  of  Homer,  4  vols.  foL 
I54-2-4S;  the  latest  edition  h  that  of  Leipzig.  1827,  Eusfa- 
tliius  wrote  likewise  a  Commentary  on  Dionysius  Pcrie* 
getcSf  or  Ihe  Gcoofraphcr,  which  was  puldiahed  by  Robert 
E&tienne,  1547,  and  often  reprinted  since.  He  also  wrote 
a  Commentary  on  Pindar,  which  m  \ml.  Tliere  are  letters 
of  Euslathiui  existing  in  MSS.  in  several  libraries  :  but 
ihey  liave  never  ieen  publislicd  The  novel  of  '  Hysmine 
ftud  Hysrainias,'  published  at  Paris,  1G18,  has  been  also 
Attributed  to  Euatatliiua,  but,  as  it  is  now  proved,  errone 

OUftlv, 

EUSTATIUS,  or  EUSTATIA,  St-,  in  17°  33'  R  laU, 
and  63^  3'  W.  lone.,  one  of  the  Leeward  islands  in  the  West 
Indies,  IS  a  small  rocky  island,  about  25  miles  in  cir- 
cumference, rising  from  the  sea,  in  the  form  of  a  trun- 
eated  pyramid,  or  sugar-loaf,  terminating  in  a  plain  sur- 
roundeti  with  woods,  having  a  hollow  in  the  centre, 
which  is  now  a  vast  den  for  numerous  wild  bensts,  and  is 
perhaps  the  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano.  The  climate  is 
in  general  healthy,  but  the  bland  is  frequently  visited  by 
those  dreadful  thunder-stormi  and  hurricanes  which  have 
so  repeatedly  ravaged  the  West  Indies.  Thet^e  hurricanes 
have  ufYually  occurred  in  August  and  September,  Tiie  extra- 
ordinary  fortUity  of  the  soil,  aided  by  the  industry  of  the 
Dutch,  who  have  cultivated  ihe  island  to  the  very  summit, 
have  rendered  it  one  of  the  most  Nourishing  and  weallliy  «1 
all  the  Caribbee  islands.  The  principal  arlirlc  of  cultiva- 
tion is  tobacco,  but  they  grow  likc^vise  sugar,  indigo,  and 
cotton.  The  island  has  great  abundance  of  hogs,  goats, 
rabbits,  and  poultry  of  all  kinds,  not  only  fur  the  consump* 
li>n  of  the  inhabitants  themselves,  but'  ft*r  the  supply  of 
the  neighbouring  colonies,  with  which  they  are  said  «o 
rarry  on  a  profitable  contraband  trade,  the  situation  of  the 
ialand  being  remarkably  convenient  for  that  purpose.  This 
may  be  one  ground  of  the  verj'  jealous  policy  of  the  Dutch, 
which  is  far  more  strict  than  that  of  the  other  European 
nations  who  possess  any  of  the  islands.  The  only  landing- 
plnce.  naturally  difficult  of  access,  is  further  guarded  by  a  fort, 
and  fortified  so  as  to  render  it  imprefTnable ;  nor  has  any 
ihinoj  been  neglected  to  render  every  part  of  the  island 
equally  m.  Strangers  therefore  boint^  nearly  excluded, 
have  iiitle  knowledge  of  the  inrcmal  affairs  tif  the  ialand 
und  of  the  riches  with  which  il  abuunds. 

St,  Kusifttius  became  the  property  of  the  Dutch  by  the 
right  of  first  occupancy ;  the  States-General  granted  it  to 
some  merchants  at  Flushing,  and  it  was  (irst  settled  about 
Ihe  year  1600.  In  1665,  when  the  English  were  at  war 
with  the  Dutch,  the  latter  were  dispossessed  by  an  arma- 
ment sent  from  Jamaica.  In  the  seqncl  France  and  Ht>l- 
land  having  formed  an  alliance,  St,  Euslatms  was  recon- 
nnered  from  the  English  by  a  combined  force,  and  the 
French  kept  a  garrison  in  the  island  till  the  treaty  of  fJreda, 
when  it  was  restored  to  the  Dutch,  Soon  after  the  revolu- 
lion  of  16^8,  the  French  expelled  the  Dutch  from  St.  Eus- 
tniius,  but  were  obliged  to  capitulate  to  Sir  Timothy 
Thornhill,  who  granted  them  only  their  lives  and  bagijagc, 
and  left  a  small  English  jEfarrison  for  the  protection  ot  the 
Dutch,  who  again  recovered  the  entire  possession  of  the 
island  by  the  peace  of  Ryswick,  They  kept  it  till  1781, 
when  it  was  taken  by  the  EngUsh,  but  restore<l  at  the  peace 
In  1783.  The  English  again  took  it  in  1801,  and  gave  it 
back  to  the  Dutch  in  1814. 

EU STYLE.     [Civil  AncHiTECrtrRK.] 

EUTO'CIUS,  a  Greek  mathematician  of  Ascalon,  in 
Pulcslme,  wlio  flourished  about  a,d,  550.  He  was  pupil 
of  Isidorus,  the  architect  who  designed  and  chiefly  butit 
the  celebrated  church  mow  the  mosqne)  of  St.  Sophia  at 
Constantinople;  and  he  became  uliiraately  one  of  the  inosl 
aufingiiished  geometricians  of  his  time. 

It  wiLs  die  general  custom  of  mathematical  and  phdoso- 
phical  author*,  during  the  decline  of  learninjf,  to  give  their 
views  and  their  discoveries,  where  they  made  any,  in  the 
form  of  commentaries  on  some  earher  writer.  Kutocius, 
like  Proclus  and  others,  delivered  his  views  in  this 
way ;  and  like  them  he  furnishes  some  valuable  eontribu- 
tion-i  to  the  history  of  mathematical  science  amongst  the 
Gr<'eks. 

The  commentaries  of  Eutocius  on  the  works  of  Archi- 
medes and  AiKdlonius  are  the  only  works  by  which  he  is 
kncwn  to  mwlern  rca^lcrs.  His  commentanea  on  Apollo- 
inus  were  published  m  Halley's  Oxford  edition  of  the  works 
of  that  author,  171Q  ;  and  those  on  Archimedes  in  various 
edifJan^  from  ihat  ofBml,  1544,  to  that  of  Oxford,  1792, 


Of  the  commentaries  of  Eutocius,  those  on  the  treatise 
of  Archimedes  *  On  the  Sphere  and  Cylinder'  are  motit 
valued  ;  and  chiefly  for  his  account  of  the  various  modes  of 
solving  the  Delian  problem  of  the  Duplication  of  the  Cube. 
All  of  them,  however,  though  of  less  value  both  as  to  his* 
torical  and  geometrical  matter,  are  still  interesting  to  every 
one  who  takes  a  pleasure  in  investigating  the  history  of  puii 
science. 

The  coramentar>*  on  the  *  Measurement  of  the  Circle,'  bf 
Archimedes,  was  translated  into  German,  topelber  wUh 
the  text  of  Archimedes  to  which  it  refers,  by  J.Gutenacker, 
Wiirzhurg,  ISia  and  1828.  8vo. 

EUTRO'PIUS,  FLAVIUS,  was  a  Latin  historian  of 
the  fourth  century.  Little  is  known  of  Ins  life;  ho  wa< 
secretary  to  the  Emperors  Constantine  and  Julian*  luid 
accompauicil  the  latter  in  his  unfortunate  Parthian  cam- 
puigii.  He  is  believed  to  have  been  of  senatorial  rafik* 
He  is  known  as  the  author  of  a  compendium  of  Romftfl 
history,  in  ten  books,  from  the  foundation  of  the  city  down 
to  the  accession  of  Valens,  a.d.  365,  which,  being  fcborl 
and  easy,  has  been  much  used  as  a  schoobbook,  Mevgn 
as  it  is— for  it  might  be  contained  in  lOO  cmumon-siiri 
octavo  pages— it  is  still  of  some  use  towartb  filling  up  iheve 
gaps  in  history  whicli  are  left  in  consequence  of  ihe  totii 
luss  of  some  writers  and  the  iniperfect  condition  in  whidi 
others  have  come  down  to  us.  The  best  edition  is  said  lo 
be  that  t»r  Havcrkamp,  Leyden,  1729,  12mo,,  improved  h 
Verseik.  Leyden,  1762,  '2  vols.  8vo, 

EUTYCHIANS,  a  sect  of  Clu-islians  which  began  m 
the  East  in  the  fifth  century.  Eutyches,  its  refuted 
founder,  though  the  opinions  attributed  to  him  are  said  U 
have  existed  before  ide  Butychianiimo  ante  Eutt/chtn,  by 
Christ.  Aug.  Selig,  and  also  Assemani,  Bibliotheca  Onrnt- 
ialifi,  torn,  i,  p.  219),  was  a  monk  who  lived  near  ConAtaa- 
tinople,  and  had  a  great  reputation  for  austerity  and  taae- 
tity.  He  was  already  advanced  in  years  when  fie  came  out 
of  his  retirement,  a.d,  448,  m  order  to  oppose  the  Nefeiorians, 
who  were  accused  of  teaching  *  that  the  divine  nature  Wto 
not  incarnate  in,  but  only  attendant  on,  Jesus,  being  super- 
Eidded  to  his  human  nature  after  the  latter  wms  formed  ;* 
an  opinion  however  which Nestorius  himself  had  disiiTOWgd. 
In  his  Keal  for  opposing  the  error  ascribed  lo  the  Ntfstomitfk 
Eulycbes  ran  into  the  opposite  extreme  of  saying  that  in 
Clirist  there  was  *  only  one  nature,  that  of  the  inc^aaie 
Word/  his  human  rsatme  ha\iug  bef*n  ttl«horhed  in  a  manner 
by  his  divine  nature,  Eusebius,  bishop  of  Dory  I  scum,  wW 
had  already  opposed  the  Nes-lorians,  denounced  Eutycbes 
before  a  council  assembled  at  Constantinople  by  Flaviaints» 
bishop  of  that  city.  That  assembly  condemned  Eutycbes. 
who,  beins^  supported  by  friends  at  the  court  of  Theodosius 
n.,  appealed  to  a  general  council,  which  was  foon  after 
convoked  by  the  emperor  at  Ephesus,  a.d.  449,  under  the 
presidency  of  Dioscorus,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  and  r 
to  the  famous  Cyril,  who  had  liimself  broached  ; 
very  similar  to  that  of  Eutyches,  The  major ri>  ^n  mv 
council  tumult uou sly  acquitted  Eutyches  and  condemnijd 
Flavianus ;  the  bishops  opposetl  to  him  were  obliged  to 
escape,  and  Flavianus  w,is  cruelly  scourged  by  the  soldien: 
it  was  in  short  a  scene  of  disgraceful  violence,  which  eameft 
for  the  cotmcil  of  Ephesus  the  name  of  *  a  meeting  of 
robbers,'  FUivianus  appealed  to  Leo  the  Great,  bishup  at 
Rome,  whoj  in  his  answer,  condemned  the  doctrine  of 
Eutyches,  but  could  not  obtain  of  Theoilosius  the  convoca- 
tion of  another  conned.  Alter  the  death  of  that  emperor, 
Ms  successor,  Marcianus,  convoked  a  council  at  ChalcodoiL 
A,D,  4j1,  which  is  reckoned  as  the  fourth  fBcumeniCil 
council  of  the  Oiurch,  and  which  the  pope*s  Icjrate*  »t^ 
tended.  By  this  assembly  the  acts  of  the  couni  -^  *  ^'  ^e$uj 
were  annulled,  Dioseorus  was  deposetl  and  lad 

Eutyches,  who  had  already  been  banished  h\  rof, 

was  again  condemned,  and  deprived  of  his  &a'  'ii^^ 

The  doctrine  was  at  the  same  lime  expoui,  *  in 

Christ  two  distinct  nat\ires  are  united  in  one  pen»on,  and 
that  without  any  change,  mixtitre.  or  confusion/  Enr\Tb« 
died  in  exile;   but  several  monks,  especially  ju- 

tinned  the.  schism,  and  having  found  a  prou  \h** 

empress  Eudocia,  the  widow  of  Theodosius,  who  ^^ 
in  Palestine,  they  became  more  daring,  and  ex 
people  against  the  partizans  of  the  Cijuncil  <     ^  n, 

whom  they  stigmatized  as  Neslorians,    Th<  ^»ii* 

obliged  to  send  troops  lo  repress  these  di^uiriui^.  Tha 
doctrine  of  Eutyches  was  perpetuated  in  th«  Bast  under 
certain  modifications,  or  rather  quibbling  of  worda,  which 
caused  the  sect  to  be  subdivided  under  %^aktiouft  guunet. 


il  nprebended   under  the  general   narae  of 

Vi  believers    in   one   nature.     (Asaemani, 

•  dc  M  -/  at  the  be^nning  of  vol  ii.  of  his  Bibim- 

ikeea  0  .  and  Albufarragiu^'a  arguments  in  favour 

flf  ibit  <j  jctiim^  in  the  same  vob,  pp.  288,9.)  In  the  sixth 
tenlUTf  A  fresh  impulse  was  given  to  the  Eutychian  doctrine 
bfoiM  JftcoU, »  monk,  surnamed  Baratlseus^  tkIio  rccon^'iled 
lie  imrioua  divtftions  of  the  Monopbvbites  throughout  the 
Slit,  uid  spread  their  tenets  through  Syria,  Armenia,  Me- 
npoUraia,  and  E^ypt.  found  supporters  among  .several 
prvktes  (among  others  in  the  bishop  of  Alexandria),  and 
4»ed  hitxuelf  bi&>hop  of  Edessa,  ad.  588.  He  was  considered 
ti  the  second  founder  of  the  Monophysites,  who  assumed 
friKD  him  the  name  of  Jacobites,  under  which  appellation 
ihey  fftiU  constitute  a  ver>^  numerous  church,  equally  bcpa- 
fite  ttom.  ihft  Greek,  the  Roman  or  Latin,  and  the  Nestor ian 
a)ltuieb«s*  Hie  Armenians  and  the  Copts  are  Jacobites,  and 
w  a»re  likewise  many  Syrian  Christians  in  contradistinction 
10  iheMelchites,  who  belong  to  the  Greek  church.  Jacobite 
flnujPKadoDS  mie  found  in  Me^potamia. 

AiMofiothelites  who  appeared  in  the  seventh  century 
h[9^  Wen  considered  an  an  ofTHhoot  of  the  Eulychians  or 
Hooopllf ^ites,  though  tbev  pretended  to  he  quite  uncon- 
lieM  with  them.  Tliey  admitted  the  two  natures  in  Christ, 
flflaining  that  after  the  union  of  the  two  into  one  person 
thm  was  in  him  only  one  will  and  one  operation.  This 
ws  an  attempt  to  conciliate  the  Monophy^iies  with  thu 
orthodox  church,  and  it  succeeded  for  a  time.  It  waii  ap- 
Mfid  of  hy  many  eastern  prelates,  and  c\eu  by  Pope 
jfoDOfiua  L,  in  two  epistles  to  Sergius,  patriarch  of  God- 
rtantinopta,  whicli  are  found  in  the  Act**  of  the  Councils. 
But  tbesneocsaors  of  Honorius  condemned  the  M^^uothelites 
tad  Martin  L,  in  a  bull  of  ex  com  mu  mention,  A.n.  649,  con- 
mfped  tham  and  their  patrons  (meaning  the  Emperor 
GM|^aa%«bo  protected  Ihem)  'to  tlie  devil  Mid  his  angels.' 
ftliHamiL  indignant  at  this,  caused  his  exarch  in  Italy  to 
iffWt  likrtiii,  and  send  him  pri^^oner  to  the  Chersone^ui. 
At  tail,  under  Conslanline^  who  succeeded  Coiistans,  the 
of  Constantinople,  which  is  the  (iixth  oecumenical 
jLa*d.  ^80,  condemned  the  Monolhelites,  and  with 
PiOjHS  Honorius  himself,  (Mosheim,  The  AcU  qf  the 
Cmmk ;  and  Bos&uet.  in  his  Defence  of  the  Dedaraiian 
fthe  CaJfs-an  Clergy .  1692.) 

f 

h  US,  bom  at  Epiphania,  in  Syria,  about  the 

f^,  'ti^ed  as  an  advocate  at  Aniioch,  where  he  ac- 

^tttrtd  i>  rtrputation.     He  was  afterwardi»  appointed 

i\o\,  i  other  public  oilkes.     He  wrote  an  eccle- 

ttic^l  hisrr.ry  m  six  hooks,  beginning  with  a.d.  431,  about 
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iW  period  where  the  histories  of  Socrates  and  Theodoretus 
l«raBiJsa£«,  and  conlinumg  to  the  year  593.  His  work  is 
■token  of  l^rourably  by  Pholiu&  Evagrius,  though  not 
liviyi  lo  be  trusted  implicitly,  yet  shows  greater  discrimi- 
ittiQii  Ibaji  Socrates ;  he  consulted  the  original  documents^ 
ifld  ft|i|H>ar«  to  have  been  tolerably  impartial  He  was  well 
uquainted  with  profane,  as  well  as  ecclesbslical  hi^^tory. 
Ha  work  was  published  by  Robert  Bstienne,  and  afterwards 
by  Viloi*,  Parts,  1679,  in  an  improved  edition  founde<l  upon 
fc  Ifq  digerent  MSS.  It  was  published  again  with  notes  at 
■^■ihridiS^,  1:^0 

^B^ALl>,  JOHANNES,  the  most  distinguished  poetical 
^^■uji  produced  by  Denmark  in  the  eighWnth  century, 
^^H  born  at  Copenhagen,  November  IBih,  1743.  His 
^Ber,  who  was  a  clergyman  in  thai  city,  possessed  con- 
sidovbla  theological  attainments,  but  was  prevenled  hy 
121  be«ltb  from  acting  as  preceptor  to  his  sons.  Johannes, 
Ibwg&ni^,  tht  tecond  and  most  giited  of  the  three,  was 
•bofftly  bdbre  his  father's  death  (17M)  sent  to  Slesng, 
vbere  hb  tutor  left  him  entirely  to  his  own  choice  of  hoolLi 
iir  bb  leisure  reading.  Among  these  were  translations  of 
'Ealibuofi  Crusoe'  and  '  Tom  Jones,*  the  former  of  which 
vcai^tivated  his  ima^nation  that  he  proposed  its  hero  as 
s  practical  model  to  nimself,  and  when  no  more  than  13 
Mara  old,  eloped  with  the  view  of  making  his  way  to  Hoi- 
■fed.  and  there  get  on  board  ship  for  Bata\ia ;  but  he  was 
ef«rtak«li.  ftlid  his  project  frustrated.  He  was  still,  how- 
ettr,  left  aa  before  to  iniiame  his  fancy  with  romantic 
teidioj^  aad  with  legendary  lore,  including  that  of  saints 
and  iiiArms»asweH  as  of  northern  fable  and  mythology.  In 
ntdtng  toe  elaasics  it  was  the  adventurous  part  that  chietly 
cqpiged  hit  attention :  indeed  he  had  at  that  time  no  relish 
vbatero'  far  the  beauties  of  the  Iloman  poeta,  as  be  him- 
"^  C.  Nu,  C07. 


F  elf  has  acknowledged  in  his  fragmentary  a utobiogrnphy. 
Nolwithslanding   he  wus  of  exceedingly  we^k   fhime  of 
body,  be  longed  to  devote  himself  to  a  military  career,  und 
the   war   then    carried   on   between    I*russia   and  Austria 
afforded  an  opiwrtunity ;  but  bis  mother  would  not  consent 
to  lus  entering  the  army.    Soon  afJer,  his  thoughts  were  for 
a  while  diverted  from  such  views  |jy  a  very  difterent  object. 
He  suddenly  became  violently  enamoured  wfih  a  yuung 
lady,  a  relation  of  his  step-fatb'er^s.  for  hh  mother  was  now 
married  again,  whom  he  has  eelebraied  under  the  name  of 
Arense,  and  his  pasi^iun  for  whom  he  ha*  describod  in  the 
most  glowmg  colours;   a  passion  which,  although  hastily 
conceived  was  lasting  in  Ma  effects,  and  which,  although  the 
source  of  heartfelt   bitterness  to   him— since   Arense  be- 
stowed her  liand  U|>on  another— while  it  cast  a  sha«le  of 
melancholy  over  his  whole  life,  had  a  favourable  intluenctj 
on  his  poetical  talent,  producing  in  him  that  de]>ih  of  tbuh 
ing  and  pathos  which  discovers  itself  m  his  *  Baldcrs  Dtkr 
(Death  of  Balder K    At  this  periods  however,  poetry,  at  least 
authorship,  formed  no  part  of  his  plans.     Disswitiifiefi  with 
being  beneath  his  step-fiiiber^s  roof,  he  joined  with  his  elder 
brother  in  the  scheme  of  entermg  the  Prussian  senice  a.s 
hussars.     The  latter  returned  after  reaching  Hajoburif,  but 
Johannes  proceeded  to  Magdeburg,  where  he  enlisted,  but 
was  received  only  as  a  fooi-&oldier.     In  consequence  of  tins 
disappointment  he  deserted   to  the  Auslrians;    served  in 
Bohemia;   and  was  at  Dresden  when  that  capital  was  be- 
sieged  by  the  Prussians.     On  his  return  to  Denmark  he 
applied  himself  to  the  study  of  theology,  with  the  vitw  of 
settling  in  that  profession  and  marrying,  when  his  hopes  of 
the  latter  were  frustrnicd,  us  already  noticed.     He  now- 
regarded  with  indifference  all  schemes  of  earl  lily  felicity ; 
and  it  was  in  Ihis  frame  of  mind  that  he  took  up  his  pen 
and  produced  his  *  Lykken's  Temple'  (The  Temple  of  Fwr* 
tune,  a  vision),  which  at  once  stampecl  his  reputation.    This 
was  succeeded  by  his  *  Adam  and  Eve,*  a  dramatic;  com- 
position replete  with  poetical  energy,  yet  in  many  respects 
detective  and  anomalous^     Conscious  of  its  imperfect luns, 
he  devoted  two  years  entirely  to  the  study  of  poetry  and  the 
best   models,   in  order  to   prepare  himself  for  some  more 
finisht^  undertaking.     Having  made  himself  ma^^ter  of  the 
English  language,   he  carefully  perused  Shakspeare.  with 
whom   he  was  before  acquainted  only  ihrough  Wieland*s 
translation,      Ossian  was   likewise  a  favourite  with   lum, 
and  when  he  again  took  up  his  pen,  he  composed  his  *  Rolf 
Krago,'  a  trage<ly  strongly  tinctured  with  Ossianic  taste. 
It  was  iirst  given  to  the  public  in  177[»;  about  which  time 
he  was  attacked  with  a  most  painful  disorder  in  his  limbs, 
that  continued  to  afflict  bim  with  little  intermission  during 
ihe  rest  of  his  life.     Notwithstanding  his  severe  sufferings, 
he  not  only  pursued  his  literary  occupations,  but  wrote  his 
comedy  of  *  Harlequin  Patriot,*  a  masterpiece  of  its  kind, 
abounding  with  pleasantry  and  satire  chietly  direi  ted  against 
pseudo-reformers.  In  the  following  vear,  1773,  he  executed 
his  literary  chef-d'a*uvre,  *  Balders  IXid,*  a  drama  of  extra- 
ordinary poetical  licauty,  and  greatly  superior  to  anything 
of  the  kind  that  had  then  appeared  in  the  Danish  language. 
Yet  although  well  received,  its  mcnts  were  not  so  well  ap- 
preciated by  its  author***  contemporaries  as  they  have  been 
since.     Although  it  is  on  thi^t  and  his  other  poetical  works 
that  his  reputation  chielty  rests,  Evald  produced  several 
things  in  prose,  some  of  which — as  his  '  Forslg  om  Pebers- 
vende*  (Project  respecting  Old  Bachelor-*),  are  replete  with 
shrewd  satire  and  strong  comic  humour,  notwithstanding 
they  were  written  when  he  had  to  contend  both  with  ill- 
health  and  distressed  circumstances.    Their  liveliness  tbrms 
a  itrong  contrast  to  the  seriousness  and  even  melancholy 
that  pervade  his  other  writings ;   in  which  respect  he  pre- 
sents a  parallel  to  the  author  of  'John  Gilpin.*    There  is 
likewise  another  point  of  resemblance  between  Evald  and 
Cowper;  each  in  his  aflliction  met  with  generous  sympa- 
thy and  succour  from  a  female  friend*    What  Mary  Unwin 
was  to  the  one,  Madame  Skou  was  to  the  other;  and  it  was 
beneath  the  hospitable  roof  of  the  latter  that  the  Danish 
pet  breathed  his   last^  on  the   17th    March,   1781,  after 
being  confined  during  two  years  to  his  bed  or  arm-chair, 
and  almost  deprived  of  the  use  of  hii*  limbs.    Tlio  two  poets 
may  further  be  likened  to  each  other  for  the  high  moral 
tone  of  their  writings*  vividness  of  conception,  and  happiness 
of  expression. 

EVANGELIST  is  the  Greek  appellation  Euangelistes 
(ivayyiXKfTtig,   from  tv  andnyyiXoc),  which  siguiflled  ^  \WBW- 

senger  of  ta\y  good  ne^vaa  *m\wa^  TBii^.Tl*^l>Jt«i'^«^ 
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tuagint  version.  In  llie  first  Rgt>^  of  CliriAlbmty  it  ^-as  a 
general  name  of  all  those  who,  either  hy  preaching  or 
wnliTig,  announced  the  '  gln^  tidings'  of  tke  Christian 
reyelatioii.  Tlie  h^arned  Hooker,  m  bis  *  Ecclesiaiitical 
Polity,*  b,  V.  §  78,  says  that  *  Evangelists  were  presbyters 
wham  the  apt^&tlea  sent  fortb»  and  Uiied  a^  agents  in  ecck- 
siastical  affairs.*  They  were  similar  to  the  da&s  of  ministers 
\vhi»  in  modern  liraeii  are  known  as  itinerunt  preachers. 
The  deacon  (suhordiiiate  minister)  PhiUp  is  called  an 
evan^eli.st  (Acts  x%l  8:  see  Grotius  on  the  passage);  so 
Ananias,  Apollos,  Timothy,  and  several  others,  St,  Panl, 
in  his  efjistle  to  the  Epheaians  (iv.  1 1),  pluces  evangelists 
in  the  third  rank  of  ccclesiiastieal  olficers;  thus,  apostles, 
prophets,  evaiigelisls,  pastors,  teachers.  Tlie  use  of  the 
term  is  now  confined  to  the  four  writers  to  whom  the  ca- 
nonical gospela  are  attributed,  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and 
John,  and  the  gospels  themselves  are  not  nnfrequently, 
thtiUjLjh  incorrectly,  called  the  Evangelists.  St  Jerome 
states  that  tiie  symbols  of  the  four  evangelists  are  a  mmn,  a 
lion,  a  calf,  and  an  ox;  but  St.  Augustine  declares  ihera  to 
be  a  lion,  a  man.  an  ox,  and  an  eagle.  (EzekieLi.  5-10; 
PetK  iv.  7.)  Dr,  Campbell,  in  bis  *  Dissertation  on  the 
Gdspels'  (vol.  i,  p.  126,  ficc),  gives  a  variety  of  learned  and 
crilica!  remarks  on  the  word  ivayytXiZuv  as  the  translation 
of  lb«  Hebrew  'W2  ^^har,  *  iBBtaantiunciare,*  *  to  announce 
gotxl  tidings.'  (Sec  Uie  word  in  Rose's  ed.  of  Parkhurst's 
Gk.  lej.\  qf  ihs  N.  T,  and  a  list  of  works  on  the  Evan- 
gel ihIs  in  Watt's  Biblioihi'ca  Britannica,  and  Home's  /?i- 
(rndiiciion  to  the  Bible.)  General  histories  of  the  four 
Evangelists  have  been  written  by  Kirstenius,  Spanheim, 
Mullerus,  Florinus.  Sctiroeder,  &c 
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EVELYN,  JOHN,  author  of  *  Sylva,*  *  Memoirs.*  &c., 
WHS  the  second  son  of  Richard  Evelyn,  Esq.,  of  Wot  ton,  iit 
Surrey,  and  was  born  at  that  place  October  31,  1620.  He 
received  bis  education  at  Lewes'  free  school  and  Baliul  Col- 
lege, Oxford.  In  1641  he  went  abroad,  and  served  for  a 
short  lime  as  a  volunteer  in  Flanders.  Instead  of  taking 
arms  in  ihe  royalist  cause,  as  his  family  politics  would  have 
inclined  him,  he  went  abroad  a  second  time  in  1644,  with 
the  king's  permission,  and  spent,  with  one  inter\'al,  the 
next  M3ven  years  on  the  continent,  ddigently  em  ployed  in 
studying  natural  philosophy,  cultivating  his  taste  in  the 
fin©  arls,  and  acquainting  himself  with  such  particulars  of 
manners,  trade,  and  manufacture  as  were  most  worthy  of 
notice.  In  June,  IG 47,  he  married  the  daughter  of  Sir 
Richard  Browne,  the  royulist  ambasaadur  at  Paris,  and  in 
right  of  his  wife  became  possessed  of  Sayes  Court,  near 
Deptford,  whore  he  fixed  his  abode  on  returning  to  Eng- 
land in  16  52.  He  lived  in  privacy  and  study  iLll  the  Resto- 
ration ;  after  which,  being  much  esteemed  by  the  king 
and  of  some  weight  by  family,  fortune,  and  character,  he 
was  often  withdniw  n  from  his  retirement  and  engaged  in 
many  capacities  in  the  public  service.  He  was  appointed 
ft  commissioner  to  take  care  of  the  sick  and  wounded,  on 
the  Dutch  war  breaking  out  in  16fi4,  commissioner  for  the 
rebuilding  St.  Paul's,  a  member  of  the  Bonrd  of  Trade  on 
its  first  institution,  &c.  He  was  also  one  of  the  first  mem- 
bers of  the  Royal  Society,  and  continued  through  life  a 
diligent  contributor  to  its  'Transactions.'  His  most  fa- 
vourite pursuits  were  horticulture  and  planting,  upon  which 
he  wrote  a  variety  of  treatises,  which  are  collected  at  the 
end  of  the  fifth  edition  (1729)  of  his  *  Sylva,  or  a  Discourse 
on  Foreat'trees  and  the  Propagation  of  Timber  in  his 
Majesty's  Dominions,'  first  pubUsIied  in  1664,  The  object 
of  this,  the  best  known  and  chief  of  Evelyn's  works,  was  to 
encourage  planting,  both  as  a  matter  of  national  interest 
and  of  private  adventure.  It  sold  largely,  and,  as  Eyelvn 
himselt  says,  had  no  small  effect.  In  the  same  year  ke 
published  the  first  *  Gardener's  Almanac,'  containing  direi^- 
lions  for  the  eraploymeut  of  each  month.  This  was  dedi- 
cated to  Cowley,  and  drew  forth  one  of  his  best  pieces,  en- 
tilled  *  The  Garden,*  in  acknowledgment. 

Mr.  Evelyn's  works  on  the  fine  orUare:  'Sculpture,' 
1662,  a  history  of  the  art  of  engra\ing,  in  which  th«  first 
account  is  given  of  Prince  Rupert's  new  methoj  of  mez- 
zotmto  engraving :  •  A  Parallel  of  Antient  and  Modern 
Archiioctm-e,'  1669:  *  NutuiMuatu,  a  Discourse  upon  Me- 
dals,' I6*)7.  All  these,  though  long  superseded,  were  much 
csteenicd,  and  wci-e  in  fuct  valuable  additions  to  the  then 
existing  stock  of  literature, 

%  the  dvath  of  hid  brother,  in  October,  U%%  Mr,  Evelyn 


succeeded  to  the  family  estate  at  Wotton,  where  be  tlie^l, 
February  27,  1706,  full  of  honour  as  of  years.  He  wamj 
diligent  and  successful  labourer,  in  that  age  of  discover] 
in  the  subordinate  departruenis  of  science ;  a  valuable  pi< 
neer,  as  he  used  to  call  birait'lf,  in  the  service  of  the  Royal 
Society.  Bt^ides  this,  be  was  a  model  for  the  tharactwr  of 
a  gentleman.  A  friend  of  the  learned  and  the  gooil,  det^oidl 
of  jealousy,  pious,  beneficent,  intellectual,  delighting  in  lh*r 
occupations  of  his  station,  yet  always  ready  to  quit  them  fcr 
the  public  ser\ice :  he  was  respected  even  by  the  court  pro- 
Hi  gates  to  whom  his  example  was  a  daily  reproach-  To  the 
present  age  he  is  best  known  by  bis  Memoirs,  a  journal  ex* 
tending  nearly  from  his  childhood  to  his  death,  which  con- 
tains much  curious  matter  relative  to  his  travels,  and  to  U»c 
manners  and  history,  political  and  scienlific,  of  the  age. 
Many  of  his  letters,  and  the  private  correspondence  of 
Charles  L  witli  Secretary  Nicholas,  and  Clarendon  with  Sir 
R.  Browne,  are  subjoined  to  these  memoirs,  which  were 
first  printed  in  1 8 1 8.  (Kippis,  Biog.  BriL  ;  Pr^ace  artd  Ap- 
pendix to  Memoirs.) 

EVERGEM,  a  town  and  commune  of  East  Flaiider%  In 
the  district  of  Ghent,  about  tbreo  miles  north  of  the  city  of 
Ghent,  in  51"  h'  N.  lal,  and  3^  44'  E,  long.  The  canal  of 
Sas-de-Gand,  which  connects  Ghent  with  the  Scheldt,  pa&^ei 
Evergem,  Ihe  Utile  rivor  Caele  runs  on  the  south  of  the 
town,  on  the  south-west  is  the  Ghent  and  Bruges  canal, 
and  on  the  west  ihe  Liove,  which  rises  in  the  norlh-eafl 
quarter  of  West  Flanders  and  joins  the  Bruges  canal  near 
Evergem.  The  population  of  the  town  is  7790 ;  il  contaias 
establish  men  ts  for  cotton-prinling  and  dyeing,  breweries 
distilleries,  and  a  salt- refinery.  Cotton  and  linen  weaving 
give  employment  to  many  of  ihe  inbabitanls.  In  ld32  th« 
town  contained  a  communul  and  six  private  schools :  in  the 
former  57  boys  and  49  girls  were  taught,  and  in  the  latter 
261  boys  and  211  girls. 

{Vandermaelen's  Dictionnaire  Giographiqus  de  ia  /Vo- 
Dinee  de  la  Flandre  Orienttde.) 

E  VE.RGREENS,  in  horticulture,  are  plants  which  shed 
their  old  leaves  in  the  spring  or  summer  after  the  new  foli- 
age has  been  formed,  and  which  consequently  are  \erdiuit 
through  all  the  winter  season  ;  of  this  nature  are  the  hoHy, 
the  laurel,  the  ilex,  and  many  others.  They  form  a  con* 
siderable  part  of  the  shrubs  commonly  cultivated  in  gurdcnsi, 
and  are  beautiful  at  all  seasons  of  the  year* 

The  principal  circumstances  in  which  evergreens  physio- 
logically differ  from  other  plants  are  the  hardnesb  of  their 
cuticle,  the  thickness  of  the  parenchyma  of  their  lea\^e^ 
and  the  small  number  of  breathing  pores  formed  on  the  sur- 
face of  those  organs.  These  peculiarities,  taken  together, 
enable  thera  to  withstand  heat  and  drought  with  more  tuc- 
t  ess  than  other  plants,  but  are  often  not  sufficient  to  nrolect 
them  against  such  infiuences  in  excess.  Hence  we  finu  them 
comparatively  uncommon  in  those  parts  of  the  continent  a 
Europe  where  the  summers  are  not  and  dry,  and  most 
nourishing  m  a  moist  insular  climate  like  our  own.  This  b 
rendered  more  intelligible  by  a  comparison  of  the  proj^of' 
tions  borno  by  then:  evaporating  pores,  or  slomates,  and 
those  of  deciduous  plants.  As  ftir  as  this  subject  has  beeo 
investigated,  it  appears  that  their  leaves  are  usually  alto- 
gether destitute  of  such  organs  on  the  upper  side,  and  that 
those  of  the  lower  are  mostly  fewer  in  number  and  much 
less  active  than  in  deciduous  plants. 

The  greater  part  of  evergreens  are  raised  from  seed; 
some  are  propagated  by  cuttings  or  layers,  and  ibe  vari^ 
gated  varieties  by  budding  and  grafting.  The  soil  in  which 
they  succeed  best  differs  with  the  kinds;  American  ever- 
greens, such  as  rhododendrons,  kalmias,  Sec,  grow  best  in 
equal  quantities  of  i>e}it  earth,  sand,  tiud  vegetable  mould; 
European  sorts  grow  in  their  greatest  vigour  in  a  frc*h 
hazelly  loam,  but  will  thrive  in  almost  any  kmd  of  soil. 

The  opemtion  of  transplantiiig  evergreens  niay  be  per- 
formed with  success  at  almost  all  seasons  of  the  year,  mid- 
summer planting  has  even  been  recommended ;  it  however 
\?i  a  work  of  necessity  rather  than  propriety,  because  its 
success  depends  entirely  upon  the  natuie  of  thu  wvathef 
after  the  operation ;  if  it  be  cloudy  and  wet  for  some  titne 
they  may  succeed;  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  il  be  hoi  and 
dry,  they  are  sure  to  suffer:  for  this  reason,  if  thepraclio* 
may  be  adopted,  it  is  not  to  he  recommended.  The  com 
mon  holly  however  has  been.often  known  to  succeed  when 
pkintetl  at  this  season,  cither  !br  hedges  or  as  single  plants. 
The  hollies  in  one  very  remarkable  ca.se,  were  carefully  dug 
up  in  the  cool  of  the  evening  and  removed  to  large  treuchw 
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which  had  b«en  prepared  for  their  receptiDn ;  a  quantity  of 
vatorwas  then  poured  upon  the  roots,  and  tlie  soil  thrown 
Qpoa  the  top  of  it*  which  of  course  was  carried  down  and 
deposited  in  all  the  crevices  in  the  trench^  rendering  the 
plAittA  perfectly  firm.  In  the  instance  alluded  lo  the 
Weather  was  very  favourahle  for  a  considerable  period 
•fter  ih«t  operation  was  performed. 

Autumn  and  spring  are  much  better  seasons  for  work  of 
this  kind ;  the  plants  are  not  so  liable  to  suffer  from  the 
mtervse  heat  of  the  sun,  and  are  more  likely  to  be  benefited 
bf  dews  and  frequent  rains. 

But,  according  to  the  most  experienced  cultivators,  the 
viftter  iBOiitht§  (that  is,  from  October  to  February)  are  deci- 
Wlj  the   best   time   for   transplanting   everj^eens.     Mr. 
MeNab,  wbo  is  one  of  the  greatest  autburilies  upon  this 
tQbj«<ct,  »fa — •  I  have  planted  everfrreens  at  nil  sejisons  of 
lb*  year  wilb  nearly  equal  success,  except  from  the  njiddle 
af  June  to  the  middle  of  August,  and  even  during  this 
nerifld  I  have  planted  ^oroe ;  but  unlesi*  the  weather  is  very 
QuU  and  ni*H*it,  it  is  difficult  to  prevent  the  plants  sufTering 
nd  in  many  eases  it   i-*  yejirs  before  they 
ii'Ugh,   however,   I  have  planted  evergreens 
^  out  of  the  twelve  with  httle  dilVerence  of  suc- 
10  seiison  has  a  preference  over  the  others  with 
♦•n  there  is  the  power  of  choice  I  would  rerom- 
in  autumn,  winter,  or  early  in   spring;  that  is, 
iro  the  middle  of  Ortober  till  iht?   middle   of 
^nd,  in  general,  the  begin ninfj  of  this  periud  iii 
iiat  is,  from  the  middle  of  October  till  the  mid- 
^  tnber ;  always  providing  that  the  wenther  and 
"^     favourable;  that  is,  supposing  there  ih  no 
i:  wind^  nor   much   f:unshine»  and  that  the 
;..i   uy(Y  much   saturated  with  wet,  either   from 
ain,  or  from  the  nature  of  the  soil     One  of  the 
m-^n  lo  ho  attended  to  in  planting  evergreens  is 
r  winter  planling,  and  a  moist  day  for 
;  lanting/ 
rcat  tmpurtanee  to  keep  a  number  of  the  more 
^  of  everp^reens  in  pots  in  order  to  send  them 
e  if  required;  and  if  they  are  to  be  transplanted 
ir  root"*  are  not  so  liable  to  be  injured  as  when 
m  the  ground,    llie  more  tunder  species  of 
riera  >-hould  be  treated  in  this  way  : — Arbu- 
Daphne,  Erica,  .Tunii>erus.   Laurus,  Mag- 
Pin  us,  Quercus,  Rhamnus,  Thuja,  &c, 
r  ^t  igreens  parliculur  care  should  be  taken  of 
g  n>otlels,  as  upon  their  preset vation  the  success 
<»|>erauon,  in  a  great  measure,  depends;  especially  if 
)H<*imetis  have  amvefi  at  nny  unusual  size.     Sujull 
»ie  planted  like  other  ihings :  but  the  followinf^  i 
should  be  observed  in  all  cases  where  iiidivi-  I 
gre^il  si^e  are  the  subject  of  the  operation.  I 

le  plant  has  been  lowered  into  the  hole  diJt(  for  ; 
(lion,  the  soil  must  be  thrown  in  loosely  around  it  i 
*  in),  and  a  hrisin  made  to  hold  a  quantity  of  water, 
u^t  be  filled  scveml  tmies  until  the  whole  is  com- 
jiiied ;  this  will  omvey  the  particles  of  poil  down 
of  the  plant,  and  render  it  much  more  firm  than 
'  r  method.     By  this  treatment  we  have  seen  pbn- 
^•>f  evergreens  formed  without  a  swingle  failure,  whieb, 
finished,  appeared  to  have  been  growing  for  many 

ItjsnLtit^rM  Titttc  what  size  the  plants  have  attained,  if 

liAed  without  injuring  the  small  fibres  of 

liave  been  moved,  from  ton  to  twenty  feet 

i-e  large  in  proportion,  with  complete  suc- 

^wever,  the  roots  be  unavoidably  injured  in 

113  brandies  must   be  closely  pruned  and 

tortion;  so  that  when  they  begin  t^i  draw 

1  for  support  they  may  not  require  more  nou- 

in  the  latter  can  supply. 

J  the  great  importance  of  evergreens  m  a  rli- 

I  of  Great  Britain,  wliere  they  flourish  in  such 

.11^  !.„„..•,.    .,  ,,^   j-^j,^  g^j  much  natural  protection  tij 
nus,   they  cannot  be  too  extensively 

ng  lists  will  furnish  information  as  to 

ifs  to  be  procured  in  the  nurseries: — 
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ibe  speeios,  where  the  mX  U  light  Olioi^h  to 
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Spruce.  Defvinra^  the  Cedar  of  India,  C^?rfr«i,  ttie  Ccda^ 
of  Lebanon,  and  Larir.ihe  common  Larch,  together  with 
hahamea.  the  Balm  of  Gilend,  p/rm.  the  Sdver  fir,  and 
Wehhiana,  the  *Silver  tlr  of  the  Hininlaya  mountaini, 
[Aries.]  The  C-edar  of  Lebanon  will  grow  well  in  a 
swamp. 

Amumria  imbricatm,  the  glori^  of  the  mountains  south  of 
Chili :  it  will  hardly  succeed  north  of  the  midland 
counties. 

Cnnninghamia  ianceohda,  the  Chineso  fir;  very  handsome, 
but  only  suited  to  the  south  of  En*Tland. 

CupresniH  sefnjfrvirefts^  the  loramon  eypresi^,  and  C.  hori- 
zotiialift,  the  spreadmg  cypress,  are  quite  hardy  :  and  the 
latter,  if  to  be  procured,  forms  a  tree  muL'h  more  orna- 
mental than  the  oilier  with  its  formal  shape.  But  the 
nurserymen  almost  always  sell  a  blight  Mjriety  of  C  ieni- 
pervirens  tor  iL 

Cuprt^&su^  Itmtanica^  the  Cedar  of  Goa,  is  a  beautiful  txee, 
but  only  suits  the  climnte  of  southern  counties. 

Her  Aqu(/o/ium,vQU\n\iin  Holly  :  the  nursenes  contain  end- 
less varieties  of  it,  boih  trreen  and  variegated.  The  lat- 
ter are  not  to  be  compared  with  tlie  others  for  beautiful 
effect. 

Jumperm.  The  J.e,reeha  forms  a  fine  tree;  /.  VirEiniana, 
the  common  VirgiTiian  Cedar,  is  leaa  handsome :  DUl  both 
are  quite  hardy^  [JirNiPKRUs.] 

Pirtm.  All  ihe  species  where  the  soil  is  light  and  steril 
enout2;h.  wiih  lluit  proportion  of  decayed  unferniente«l  ve- 
getable matter  iihich  this  genus  delights  in.  The  finest, 
as  ornamental  plants,  are  F.pina^ter,  fauricat  Pitim,  the 
8t4:»ne  pine^  ni^rtfttnt^,  /m^cperjsn,  and  Pal/aMaria,  wliich 
will  grow  in  an>  suil  Uiiiti>v  not  stifl"  and  swampy  in  win- 
ter.    P.  xt/hu\\tri}i  utid  ni^hratift  arc  I  he  hardiest. 

Quercus.  Tlie  liex^  or  Evergreen  0ii4t,  of  which  there  arc 
many  varieties;  amfrtara^  of  which  the  Lucondie  and 
the  Fulham  onks  are  possibly  domestitated  tbrm-i  ;  Ttir- 
«m,  Suifer^  the  cork-irtH*,  and  gramuntia^  the  Belitiia^  or 
Spanish  oak  willi  sweet  acorns,  are  all  fine  species  ct|ually 
handsome  when  young  a^  bushes,  and  when  old  as  trees. 
[Q  UK  Reus.] 

Tajwf  baccaia,  the  common  Yew,  VLndfujfh'giaia,  the  Irish 
Yew. 

Thuja  occidental^,  the  American,  and  onmUiiijf,  tl-e 
Chinese  Arbor  Vit®. 

Shrubs  oa  Bushes; 

ArtJitotelia  Maqui^  a    Chilian   broad-leaved  shiub,  qui  ft 

hardy. 
Ahifs  ClanbrasiUana^  a  cnrious  dwaif  fir,  only  suited  to 

plant  singly  upon  grass. 
Cunninghamia  hinceofuta.  the  Chinese  fir,  rarely    grows 

beyond  the  size  of  a  bush. 
Arbutus  Andrarhtp,   the  Oriental  Strawberry   tree,   iiml 

hyhndiU 
Aucuha  Japomca,  a  Japanese  spotted-leaved  bush. 
BujTiis  sf^mpenrireJi^,  the  tree  \fox\  wit!  succeed  in  light, 

especially  sandy,  slcril  soil;  prefers  chalky  downs;  will 

not  thrive  in  stiff  wet  soil. 
Juniperua  communis,  the  coiiimon  juni|>er  ;    Suecica,  the 

Swedish  juniper,   much    less  handsome;   Saltna,    the 

Savin  bush,  excellent  for  undergrowth  and  ornamental 

as  a  single  bush  upon  lawns. 
Laurm  nobilh,  the  sweet  bay,  quite  hardy,  though  a  native 

of*  the  warm  south;'  its  aromatic   leaves  employed  in 

confectionary,  pickles,  &rC. 
Ligmtrvm  vufgare,  the  common  privet ;  excellent  for  hedges 

and  for  undergrowth,  especially  the  evergreen  variety, 
Pht/fhrm,      Ever>^  variety  of  this  valuable  i:,emis  should 

he   ruUivated;    abh'qua   and   I<ii{foiia   as   large  species, 

mtfdht  as   a   middle-sized  one,    and  angmHfoHa  as  a 

graceful  bush. 
piffUfi  lumiHn  or  J\fug/tm.  the  ainine  pine  tree 
lihcimnus  nlaientm,  of  which  there  are  several  ^-ariette^ 

and  /?.  Clu^ii ;  hardy  bushes,  which   bear  pruning  or 

rutting  down  to  the  ground  remarkahly  well. 

Twister??. 

Urdem.  Many  varieties  of  the  eoramon  ivy ;  Carta riert^f it, 
Ihe  ifiAi  ivy  J  and  chrtj^ftrnrpa,  the  golden  be rrml. 

1I-.  Pvtrsirrem  ti'hove  fmrtra  htrve  a  conttj^nrnm  tqh 
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Trbbs, 

Andromeda  urborea  requires  peat;  grows  40  feet  high  in 
North  America. 

Athutm  Unedo^  the  caramon  strawberry  tree ;  of  this  there 
is  a  beautiful  variety  with  deep  red  flowers  and  another 
with  double  flowers,  mucli  less  hand &j mo  than  either 

Acacia  affinis  grows  without  protect iun  near  Edinburgh; 
Ueafbaia,  lopkantha^  and  several  other  New  Holland 
speei&s,  will  flourish  without  protection  in  the  southern 
counties, 

Eucal^pitis  ferfoHatti^  puiveruienia,  exist  in  the  open  air 
near  Kdinburc^li ;  they  and  other  species  will  thrive  ia 
the  Sunth  and  West  uf  England, 

Ltffiistrum  lucidtmi,  the  wax  tree,  a  Japanese  plant, 

Magwdia  ^vaTtdifijra,  w  ilh  many  varieties ;  they  are 
fccaicely  hardy  enough  to  live  in  this  country  away  frona 
the  bhJdter  of  a  wall*  except  quite  in  the  south;  unpro- 
icclcd  speeiraens  exist,  however,  near  Edinburgh. 

Shrubs  or  Bushes. 

Andromeda.  The  handsomest  ajjiecies  are  A,  Caieshipi, 
anguhtifoUa.  Mariann^  which  is  rather  tender, /ju/rerw- 
lenta,  speciom,  hndjhnbunda.     Rtqnire  peat  soil. 

Areiosiaphtflos  Uva  Ursi,  a  trading  plant. 

Animyrmie  Lyoni\  a  beautiful  htlle  American  bush,  re- 
quiring peat. 

Berber  is  aquifolium^  fascicularis,  reperu,  Asiattca,  aristaia. 
[Berderis.] 

Bupieiirum  frutimsum  stands  the  sea-breeze  atcU  upon 
chalky  cliffs. 

CistuSi  all  the  speciei.  They  are  quite  hardy  if  planted 
where  wet  cannot  lodge  in  w inter,  and  exposed  to  the 
full  sun  in  summer. 

Collciia  spinosa. 

Cotuneu^ter  microphylla  and  rotundi/olioj  small  bushes. 

Cyiims  seofHtruts,  common  broom ;  there  is  a  double  va- 
riety; alhus,  the  Portugal  white  broom. 

Daphne.  All  handsome,  the  following  the  most  so  i  Lau- 
reoht,  ihc  spurge  laurel,  grows  well  beneath  trees; 
pfmiica,  with  pale  green  fragrant  flowers ;  and  Cneorum, 
or  Garland  flower,  one  of  the  most  lovely  and  sweetly 
)>erfunied  p. ants  in  the  world,  but  not  to  be  cultivated 
except  in  a  dry  peaty  soil  and  a  well  ventilated  situation ; 
late  spring  frosts  injure  it  so  much  that  it  is  not  worth 
cullivRling  in  valleys. 

Dumita  dependens^  and  some  others. 

Erica  Austraiis,  carnea,  stricta^  Mediterranean  codonodes^ 
[Ehica.] 

hAcalhmia  f^bra,  illinita^  montevidensiSt  handsome  South 
American  shrubs.  Bees  take  great  delight  in  the  blos- 
soms of  the  last ;  the  second  species  smells  very  strongly 
of  melilot, 

Gunya  ciiipticot  with  long  pendulous  catkins  of  a  yellowish 
green  colour. 

Genista  tinctoria,  the  dyer's  broom,  with  a  k\v  others. 

Helianthemum  of  all  kinds,  to  cover  rock  work,  or  ground 
w  lie  re  the  wet  does  not  lodge  in  winter, 

Kalmia  lati/ofia^  atigusii/oiia,  especially  the  first ;  require 
peat. 

Lavandula  spica  and  lati/oHa,  common  lavender. 

Ledum  lati/olitwh  or  Labrador  tea.  and  palmtre;  low 
bushes  requiring  peat. 

Menziesia  poli/oUa  or  Irish  heath ;  there  is  a  white  variety. 

Aftjrtiu  communis,  and  its  varieties;  lives  out  of  doors 
south  of  London. 

Prunus  LaurocerasuJt  the  common  laurel ;  Imitattica,  the 
Portugal  laurel 

PitltiispoTum  Thbira,  quite  hardy  south  of  Londou ;  sweet- 
scented. 

Rmmarintis  offlanalig,  common  rosemary* 

Mhndodendron,  Numerous  varieties  are  to  be  procured; 
those  of  ^KtnticurJh  marimum^  and  cataubiense  are  the 
most  robust;  hybridmi  obtained  between  the  Indian 
and  American  species  is  le;*s  hardy;  ferrugineum  and 
hirnutunu  dwarf  alpine  species  ;  campanulattmi,  a  North 
Indian  species, 

Spar  it  urn  Junceum^  Spanish  broom;  and  acutifoUum,  a 
Turkish  broom. 

Vibitnntm.  Of  the  Lauruslinus,  one  of  the  prettiest  of  all 
evergreens,  iliero  are  three  species ;  V^  Tintis,  the  com- 
mon Laiiru»tinus,  the  hardiest ;  f,  lucidum^  with  shining 
leaves,  rather  larger  and  more  delicate ;  V,  ^Crictuntt  with 
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upright  shooU,  more  hairy,  and  the  least  hardy  of  tbe 

three. 
Ufex  Europams^  the  common  furze ;  a  double  variety,  whicli 

is  particularly  handsome:  and  6^.  #/ric/t<«,tbeInsh  furte, 

a  smaller  species,  which  does  not  flower  abundantly. 
Yncca,    Several  species  quite  hardy*    They  only  require  te 

be  grown  in  places  where  water  does  not  slairnalc  in 

winter ;   K  gloriosa^  Jtiameniosa,  Draconic,  Jtaccida, 

sufTerba,  are  the  handsomest  species. 

TvrtNEEs  or  Clikbkrs. 

Bignmnacapf€ofata,vi\\\!i  dull  brownish-red  tnimpet-sl 

lowers;  rather  to nder- 
Caprifolium  flexumunh  gratum,  japonicum,  iempervirem ; 

all  handsome  honeysuckles. 
Jasminum  revolutum   and  officinale^  the   common  whit© 

jasmine. 
Vinca  major  and  witn or,  the  larger  and  smaller  periwinkle; 

trailers. 

EVERLASTING  FLOWERS.  Tliis  name  U  popularly 
given  to  certain  plants  whose  fl^owers  have  the  properly  of 
retaining  their  brightness  and  colour  for  many  months 
of\er  being  gathered.  They  ow*e  this  quality  to  a  hardness 
of  their  tissue,  wltich  has  exceedingly  little  moisture  la 
part  with,  and  which,  consequently,  noes  not  collapse  or 
decay  in  the  progress  of  acquiring  perfect  dr)'nesi.  It  is 
generally  in  the  scales  of  the  involucre  of  composite  pbols 
or  in  the  bracts  of  others  that  this  property  resides.  Tboae 
who  wish  to  possess  such  plants  will  easily  find  the  following 
in  the  gardens  of  this  countr}'. 

Hardy  annuals.  Hdicnrymm  bracteaium  (yellowX 
Xcranlhmnum  annuum  (purple  or  white). 

Hardy  perennials.  Antennaria  dioica  fpink),  triplinervit 
and  margaritacea  (white).  Ammobium  alatum  (white). 
GfHiphalium  HiTchas  and  arenarium  (yellow). 

Tender  annuals,  Bhodanihe  Manglem  (red),  Morna 
nitida  (yellow),  Gomphrena  globosa  (purple). 

Greenhouse  shrubs  or  herbaceous  plants.  Asielma  exi- 
mi  am  (crimson),  Helichrysum  argenteum  (white),  en'emdet 
(pink),  aemmoides,  proliferum,  and  others  (purple). 

EVESHAM,  a  Iwrough  and  market-town,  having  sepa- 
rate jurisdiction,  locally  situated  in  the  hundred  of  Blacken* 
hurst,  in  the  county  of  Worcester,  IS  miles  south^-^t  from 
Worcester,  and  96  north-westby-west  from  Londoiu  Eve* 
sham  was  formerly  called  *  Eovesham/  or  *  Eovcsbolme,*  aa 
appellation  derived  from  *  Eoves,'  a  swineherd  of  Egwiii 
bishop  of  Wiccii,  who  was  supers  tit  iously  supposed  lo  iiaT« 
bad  an  interview  with  the  Virgin  Mary  on  this  spot.  It 
owet  its  importance  to  an  abbey  that  was  founded  here  in 
709,  and  deuicatcd  to  the  Virgin. 

The  abbot  and  the  convent  received  numerous  grants  of 
land,  as  well  as  ecclesiastical  and  temporal  privileges  from 
various  kings  and  other  benefactors.  The  last  abbot 
one  was  Clement  Lichfield,  who  built  the  isolated  toi 
now  almost  the  only  rehc  of  this  once  celebrated  abl 
This  tower,  called  the  Abbot's  Tower,  is  a  beautiful  ai)efri- 
men  of  the  pointed  architecture  of  the  period  immediateW 
jtreecding  the  Reformation  it  is  supported  by  panelled 
i)UlliC5>ies,  adorned  with  windows  having  rich  o^e  mffUlfl- 
ings,  and  suimounted  by  open  cm bai tied  parapets  and  eight 
pinnacles.  It  was  originnlly  Intcndi^  for  a  campanile,  to 
which  purpoie  it  was  converted  in  1745*  The  tower  is  lltf 
feet  in  height,  and  is  'I'i  feet  square  at  the  luise. 

A  battle  was  fi)Ught  near  Evesham  on  the  4th  of  August, 
1265,  between  Prince  Edward  (afterwards  Edward  L)  and 
Simon  Montfort,  carl  of  Leict^ler.  Leicester  placed  King 
Henry  lit.,  whom  he  had  made  prisoner,  in  the  van  of  liis 
army,  hoping  that  he  might  be  killed  by  his  son^  s  troop«« 
who  were  fighting  for  his  release.  However,  the  king  wit 
recognised  nearly  at  the  first  onset  by  the  princ4?,  who 
rushed  through  the  thickest  of  the  battle  to  the  assistance 
of  bis  father,  and  soon  placed  him  in  safety,  Leicester's 
defeat  was  complete,  and  he  bimself,  as  well  as  his  son,  fell 
in  the  field  of  bailie. 

The  corporation  claim  prescriptive  rigbta  and  privilegef, 
but  they  were  all  confirmed  by  charter  in  the  3rd  year  of 
the  reign  of  James  L  They  had  the  power  of  trying  and 
executing  for  all  capital  offences,  except  high  treason ;  and 
as  late  as  1 740  a  woman  was  burnt  for  petty  treason.  A 
court  of  record  is  held  ever)'  Tuesday  for  Uie  recovery  of 
debts  to  1 00^.  ;  a  court  of  session  is  also  held  for  the  borough 
on  the  Friday  after  the  county  (|uarter-&ossions.  The  bo- 
rough returned  two  members  to  parliament  in  the  '23r4 
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X^vard  T.,  and  Again  in  the  reif^  of  James  I,,  since  which 
time  it  has  continued  to  do  so.  In  1831  iherc  were  3991 
laiiAbttants :  the  number  registered  h  359.  Evesham  is 
flie  of«thi»  few  manictpal  boroughs  I  he  boundaries  of  which 


not  mltercd  hj  the  Rffbrm  and  Municijjal  Corporation 
AclK  The  town  is  pletisanlly  situated  on  the  banks  of  the 
rt?«c  Avon,  over  which  is  a  stone  bridge,  which  eonnecti!  it 
witii  the  pari&b  uf  Bengworth,  which  is  within  the  boundaries 
of  tile  borough.  The  two  jirincipal  streets  are  wide  find 
ileAHi  fttid  the  town  has  a  cheerful  appeanince.  Hie  Vale 
of  Bvestiam  is  fJunous  for  Uie  richness  of  its  &od ;  anti  large 
piirliona  of  land  near  the  town  are  bid  ont  in  gardens,  which 
iupply  the  ncighbourinir  towns  and  villages  with  vegetables 
aiu  fhiir  There  are  also  some  eorn-niills*  and  a  I  in  seed- 
oil  m*  I U  The  market-day  is  Monday.  Fairs  arc  held  en 
the  2nd  of  February,  the  Monday  after  Easter,  Whit-Mon- 
diT,  and  the  21st  of  September:  the  latter  is  famous  for 
cattk  and  horses. 

The  boTDUgh  comprises  the  parishes  gf  All -Saints.  St. 
I  j^rnnr**  nod  Bcngworlh^  in  the  archdeaconry  and  dioeese 
The  living  of  AU-Saints  is  a  vicarage,  which, 
u  y  of  St,  Lawrence,  is  of  the  clear  annual  lal  ne 
wt  tOBL  The  church  is  said  to  have  formed  part  of  the 
sbbey;  it  is  in  the  later  style  of  English  architecture,  and 
hm*  a  tower,  spire*  and  a  handsome  porch.  The  church  of 
St  Liirreiico  is  now  (|iiite  in  ruins,  and  forms  a  beautiful 

riraen  of  the  ornamented  Gothic.  In  the  south  aisle  is 
cbajitfl  of  Clement  Lichfield;  it  is  only  IS  feet  by  16. 
b«lis  (us  Tindal  says)  of  such  elegaivce  and  delicaey  of  con- 
itruelton  as  a  verbal  description  would  but  very  imperfectly 
cmtvy  to  the  reader's  imagination. 

There  are  idoces  of  worship  for  Baptists,  Quakers,  Wes- 
Ima  Hethocjists,  and  Unitariant^.  The  free  grammar- 
KoeoL  endowed  originally  by  Abbot  Licli field,  was  re- 
ibaiided  by  Henry  VI I L,  and  again  re-mod  ell  etl  by  James  L 
Tbi Bister  receives  1  lil.  {^er  annum  from  the  eruwn,  a  house, 
iiid  mne  other  emoluments.  At  Bcngworth  there  is  a 
tehocH,  Ibunded  by  John  Dcade  in  1 709,  for  ptjor  children 
of  that  uarish.  There  are  al.-^o  several  donations  to  the 
poor,  ana  for  appreni  icing  children. 

In  the  parish  of  Bengworth  wan  a  castle  belonging  to  the 
BttttohftTOD  family,  but  it  was  ilcjitroyed  by  Abbot  William 
C^Aodenlfe  in  1169,  and  the  site  was  inverted  into  a 
btvjiog'ground,  for  whi^h  we  believe  it  has  continued  to  lie 
to  the  present  day,  (For  a  full  account  of  the 
antiquities*  see  Tin  dais  History  nf  Ei^esham*) 
NCE  iJutiiciah.  Evidence,  in  jurisprudence, 
to  means  by  which  facts  are  ascertainea  for  judi- 
Tbc  practical  importance  of  the  subject  is 
ftvni  this  definition ;  and  it  has  accordingly  not 
ody  attracted  much  attention  from  judicial  writers,  but  has 
farmed  a  prominent  part  of  the  systems  of  jurisprudence  of 
druised  countries^  though  the  particular  rules  of 
adopted  have  varied  according  to  the  constitution 
of  fbe  liibunal  by  which  judicial  truth  is  to  be  ascerlained. 
HnM  Ibe  Roman  law,  in  which  facta  are  ascertained  for  judi- 
cid  mpoMt  by  professional  judges,  contains  (so  far  as  we 
MVKOOW  it>  few  regulations  respecting  evidence,  the  whole 
ifllneet  being  comprised  in  one  short  chapter  of  the  Digest, 
ehacb  layi  down  several  positive  rules  for  the  exclusion  of 
vitBMseft  within  prescribed  degrees  of  consanguinity  to  the 
lilipot  p«rties.  In  the  common  law  of  England,  where 
(acta  we  ascvrlainecl  by  juries,  the  bwly  of  rules  and  re- 
itfirttons  denominated  the  law  of  eviilence  has  been  gra- 
diitlU  established  within  the  last  two  centuries.  rre> 
tiously  to  that  time,  in  the  infancy  of  the  trial  by  jury, 
»  we  understand  that  institution,  tbo  only  positive  rules 
rtspeeting  evidence  were  those  which  rtlaied  to  the  two 

t»^"-«e»  io  treason  required  by  statutes  passed  in  the 
of  Edward  VL  This  fact  of  the  gradual  de ve- 
nt of  restrictions  upon  the  admission  of  testimony 
'  w  that,  in  this  country  at  least,  the  tendency 
1  has  been  to  contract  and  not  to  enlarge  (as 
frriirf-»  have  supposed)  the  rules  of  judicial  evidence. 
Tbe  accottats  of  our  earlier  judicial  proceedings  contained 
la  Ibe  State  Trials  suQiciently  prove  that  it  was  the*prac- 
Ifev  fecmerly  to  admit  without  scruple  or  question  every 
tpniiji  c»f  teatitnonj ;  whereas  the  prest^nt  taw  of  evidence 
m  iliaoet  wholly  com|X)»ed  of  restrictive  rules. 

In  siring  a  compendious  view  of  the  principles  of  the 
Ein^mb  law  of  evidence  (which  are  the  same  at  equity  as 
It  eeuiiiion  law,  and  in  criminal  and  civil  proceetlinga)  it  is 
i — L  To  enumerate  the  limitations  which  it  pre- 


scribes to  the  competency  of  witnesses ;  2.  To  give  a  brief 
summarv  of  the  principal  rules  by  which  the  reception  of 
oral  evidence  is  governed ;  and  3.  To  state  the  principal 
rules  which  relate  to  written  evidence, 

1,  Of  the  competency  of  wifwsses. — The  general  rule  of 
English  law  upon  this  subject  is,  that  all  persons  may  be 
witnesses  in  courts  of  justice  who  havo  sutllcient  under- 
standing to  comprehend  the  subject  of  their  testimony,  and 
sufficient  religious  principle  to  ensure  a  right  sense  of  the 
obligation  of  an  oath  to  speak  the  truth,  Tims  very  young 
children  are  admissible  as  witnesses,  if  they  have  a  com- 
petent knowledge  of  the  nature  of  an  oath,  and  a  religious 
apprehension  of  the  conse«iuences  of  falsehood.  All  tesli- 
mony,  by  the  law  of  England,  must  be  given  under  the 
sanciion  of  an  oath ;  but  the  form  of  the  oath  is  immaterial, 
and  nothing  is  required  beyond  a  persuasion  upon  the 
mind  of  the  witness  that  in  swearing  to  the  truth  of  what 
he  states  he  is  anpealing  to  a  Divine  Being  able  to  punis^h 
him  for  falsehoou. 

To  the  general  rule  of  the  admissibility  of  all  persons  of 
sufficient  intellect  and  religious  belief  there  are  bcieral  im- 
portant exceptions.  In  the  first  plare,  a  bu^band  cannot 
bo  a  witness  for  or  against  his  wife,  nor  a  wife  for  or  ngainst 
her  husband  ;  a  rule  which  is  said  to  arise  from  the  idem  it  y 
of  interest  subsisting  in  such  a  connexion.  Howevtjr,  in 
criminal  prosecutions  founded  upon  personal  violence  com- 
mitted by  either  of  these  parlies  upon  the  other,  such  tt'sti- 
mony  is  admittetl  upon  the  ground  of  necessity,  Secondly, 
in  actions  at  the  common  law,  a  parly  to  the  suit  cannot  be 
examined  as  a  witness  ;  but  in  courts  of  e<juity  defendants 
in  a  cause  may  be  made  witnesses  upon  a  special  applica- 
tion for  that  purpose ;  and  in  those  courts,  if  a  plamtiff 
consents  to  be  examined  as  a  witness  his  evideni'e  may  be 
admitted.  Thirdly,  a  person  cannot  be  a  witness  who  has 
been  convicted  of  treason  or  felony,  or  of  any  otfence  which 
involves  the  cnW/i /a/^j  (such  as  perjury  or  cheating),  or 
which  is  liable  to  a  punishment  which  the  law  considers 
infamous,  as  whipping,  hrandinix,  or  the  pillory.  This 
principle  of  exclusion,  which  is  derived  from  the  Roman 
i&w  (Digest,  lib,  ii.,  iiUDe  Teiitibush\&  now  of  little  practical 
importance,  as  the  recent  statutes  have  enacted  that  a 
pardon  in  felons,  or  the  actual  endurance  of  the  punish- 
ment in  felony  or  misdemeanour,  excepting  jK'rjury  or 
subornation  of  perjury,  shall  have  the  effect  of  res lo ring 
the  competency  of  the  party  as  a  witness.  Fourthly,  tbwa 
law  of  England  excludes  the  evidence  of  those  who  have  a 
direct  interest  in  the  result  of  the  proceedings  in  which 
they  are  called  Io  testify.  The  indefinite  state  of  the  rule 
respecting  the  nature  of  the  disf^uabfylng  interest  haji  led  U* 
much  perplexity  in  its  practical  application. 

The  principle  however  which  is  illustrated  by  a  great 
variety  of  cases,  is,  iliat^  in  order  to  disqualify  a  witness  on 
the  ground  of  interest,  he  must  either  be  directly  and  imme- 
diately benefited  by  a  result  of  the  proceeding  favourable  to 
the  party  who  calls  him,  by  exonerating  himself  from  a 
liability  to  costs  or  to  some  process  fijundcd  upon  the  deci- 
sion of  the  cau?e  in  which  he  is  called  to  testify ;  or  he  must 
be  in  s«ch  a  situation  as  to  be  able  to  avail  himself  of  the 
decision  of  the  cause,  by  giving  it  in  evidence  in  support  of 
his  own  interest  in  some  i'uture  litigation.  The  first  of  these 
alternatives  is,  in  fact,  nothing  more  in  principle  iban  a 
part  of  the  same  proposition  which  excludes  the  parties  to 
a  suit  from  being  witnesses ;  for  where  the  determination 
of  the  suit  in  one  way  directly  affects  the  witness  in  iule- 
rest^  he  is  in  a  certain  sense  a  party  to  it,  aud  would,  in 
fact,  be  testifying  in  his  own  cause,  Tlie  second  section  of 
the  rule  which  is  peculiar  to  the  law  of  England,  and  first 
appeared  in  practice  about  fifty  years  ago,  is  of  more  doubt- 
ful expedience.  It  is  much  iiiore  exclusive  in  its  operation 
than  the  fonner,  and  b  objectionable  and  inconvenient  in 
practice  by  introducing  into  the  question  of  the  compe- 
tency of  a  witness  in  a  particular  action  the  complicated 
and  embarrassing  process  of  considering  his  position  in 
every  supposable  litigation  which  may  afterwards  aficct 
him  as  arising  out  of  that  action.  With  the  view  of  re- 
moving the  practical  difficulties  arising  from  this  objection, 
it  was  enacted  by  the  stat  ,^  &  4  Wdl  IV.,  c,  4:^,  i  26,  tliat 
*  if  any  witness  shall  be  objected  to  as  incompetent,  on  the 
ground  that  the  verdict  or  judgment  in  the  action  on  which 
it  shall  be  proposed  to  examine  him  would  be  admissible  in 
evidence  for  or  against  him,  such  witness  shall  nevertheless 
be  examined;  but  in  that  case  a  verdict  or  judgment  tn  that 
action  in  fa^^nr  of  the  part^'  ou  N!Vv^»ft  VvaXwa^i'^a  teki^.>aas^ 
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fiat!  not  b^  admissible  in  m-idcnoe/orhim  • 
nor  shall  a  verdict  or  judgment  igninsl  the  party  on  whose 
behalf  he  shall  have  been  examiiiert  be  adifiissible  in  evi- 
dence agaimt  him.  By  the  27th  section,  it  was  enacted 
that  the  name  of  ever>'  witness  objected  to  as  incompetent, 
on  the  ground  that  the  verdict  or  judc^ment  in  the  cause  in 
which  Se  is  examined  would  be  admissihle  in  evidence  for 
or  airainst  him,  shall,  at  the  trial  he  indorsed  on  the  record 
on  i?hich  the  trial  shall  be  had,  together  with  the  name  of 
tho  party  on  whose  behalf  he  wa^  examined,  and  shall  he 
aflerwarda  entered  on  the  record  of  the  judgment ;  such 
indurseraent  or  entry  to  be  sufficient  evident  that  such 
witness  was  examined  in  any  subsequent  procee*fling  in 
whieli  the  verdict  or  judgment  shall  bo  offered  in  evidence, 

IL  The  principal  general  rnle^i  Ar/  whirh  th^  rpcfipfton 
qf  oral  evidence  is  regulated. --The  first  general  rule 
(which  applies  equally  (o  written  as  to  oral  festiraony)  is 
that  all  evidence  produced  must  be  relevant  to  tho  point  at 
issue  between  the  parties.  The  object  of  special  pleading  by 
the  common  law  is  to  reduce  controversies  between  parties 
1o  particular  issues^  or  propositions  of  fact  attirmed  by  one 
and  denied  by  the  other,  whicli  are  to  be  decided  by  the 
jury;  and  the  rule  of  e\idence,  thai  the  proofs  in  the  cause 
must  be  strictly  confined  ti  these  ifisues.  is  founded  upon 
obvious;  reasons  of  juHtice  a%  well  as  ronxcnience.  Secondly, 
the  affirmative  of  every  issue  is  to  be  proved ;  that  is,  the 
party  who  a.Hserts  the  affirmative  of  a  proposition  is  to  bear 
the  burthen  of  provinsj  it.  This  principle  is  taken  from  the 
civil  law;  •  Ei  incumbit  probario  qui  dicit,  non  qui  negat.* 
Thirdly,  in  proving  a  fact,  the  best  evidence  of  it  must  Ixt 
given  of  which  the  nature  of  the  thing  is  capable.  Thus,  a 
party  is  not  permitted  to  prove  the  contents  of  a  dee<l  by  a 
copy,  and  still  less  by  oral  testimony,  where  ttie  dee<l  itself 
may  bt  produced;  nor  to  prove  the  execution  of  a  deed  by 
any  other  person  than  a  subscribing  witness,  when  he  is 
living  and  producible.  This  rule  is  justified  by  the  pre- 
sumption  which  the  offer  of  secondary  evidence  raises,  that 
the  production  of  the  best  evidence  might  have  prejudiced 
the  party  in  whose  power  it  is,  had  he  produced  it.  This 
rule  is  not,  however,  tn  he  understood  as  requiring  that  all 
the  evidence  which  can  be  given  upon  the  fact  in  dispute 
should  he  produced ;  as,  for  instance,  if  there  are  several 
attesting  witnewe^  to  a  deed  or  other  contract,  it  is  not 
necessary  that  more  than  one  should  be  called.  Fourthly, 
hearsay  testimony,  which  is  a  statement  on  oath  of  what  an 
absent  person  ha.s  said  respecting  a  fact  to  be  proved,  is,  in 
general,  exchided  hoJh  on  the  ground  that  the  witness  to 
the  actual  fact  does  not  declare  bis  knowledge  upon  oath, 
and  also  because  he  is  absent  from  the  cross-examination  of 
the  party  who  k  to  be  affected  by  what  be  states.  To  this 
rule,  however,  there  are  the  following  exceptions  :—l.  The 
declara(ions  of  persons  who  are  in  imminent  danger  and 
tinder  the  apprehension  of  immediate  death,  and  who  are 
therefore  considered  to  he  speaking  under  03  powerful  a 
rchgious  sanction  as  the  obligation  of  an  oath  ;  2.  The  de- 
clarations of  deceased  persons,  and  made  against  their 
interest ;  as,  for  instance,  charging  themselves  with  the 
receipt  of  money  on  account  of  third  persons,  or  acknow- 
ledging the  payment  of  money  due  to  themselves ;  3,  The 
declaration  of  deccisefl  persons  respecting  rights  of  a  public 
ijarure,  such  as  the  Kuindaries  or  general  customs  of  a 
manor  or  district ;  4.  The  declarations  of  deceased  persons 
on  questions  of  pedigree,  or  family  oecurrences  of  antient 
date  before  the  memory  of  living  witnesses,  such  as  births, 
deaths,  or  marriages.  With  respect  to  the  two  last  excep- 
tions, however,  evidence  of  declarations  of  this  kind  is  in- 
admissible, if  they  have  been  made  post  litem  motam,  that 
is,  after  the  mailer  to  which  they  relate  has  become  the 
subject  of  litigation, 

III.  Written  evidence  tyyrmftffi  qf  records,  dornment^ 
under  *^rt/,  a»  charters  and  deeds ^  and  UTtttn^s  not  n rider 
seal, — Acts  of  parliament  are  records  of  the  highest  nature, 
being  the  memorials  of  the  legislature  ;  but  a  distinction  is 
made  with  respect  to  evidence  between  public  and  private 
statutes,  A  public  statute  requires  no  exprcHs  proof  in 
courts  of  just  ice,  eve  r)r'  one  being  presumed  to  knovi  the  law 
which  he  is  bound  to  observe;  aa  to  them,  therefore,  the 
citation  of  the  statute  itself  is  \a  all  caiics  suffirient.     But 

{irivate  acts  of  parliament  are  considered  as  documents  ro* 
ating  to  individuals,  and  ruust  therefore  be  provwl  by  copies 
compared  with  the  original  roll  ot  parliament,  A  seiMmd 
and  inferior  rtpecies  of  records  »,**  the  proceedings  of  courts 
nf  justice,  which   are  proved   by  exempli  float  ions,  sworn 


copies,  and  office  copies.  Exemplifications  are  transcripfci 
of  the  records  of  different  courts,  accredited  by  hanng  the 
seals  of  such  courts  attached  to  them.  Sworn  copiei  art 
transcripts  made  by  individuals  who  authenticaiei  %h^m 
upon  oith,  when  they  are  produced  in  evidence.  OfScf 
copies  are  copies  certified  to  be  true  and  accurate  by  u 
omcer  expressly  entrusted  for  that  purpose  by  an  offioer  <»f 
the  court  to  which  the  records  belong.  Charters  and  T 
are  proved  by  the  production  of  the  instrument  and  proof 
of  the  execution  by  the  party  to  be  charged  with  it ;  bttt 
where  the  docu merit  i-;  more  than  thirty  years  old,  the  «i«- 
cution  need  not  be  proved.  The  general  rule  is  tlmt  tbi 
original  deed  must  be  produc>ed,  on  the  principle  already 
alluded  to  of  ita  being  the  best  evidence ;  but  this  is  subjecl 
to  the  following  exceptions : — 1.  Where  it  has  been  loft  or 
destroyed  by  accident ;  2.  Where  it  is  in  the  possession  oft 
party  to  a  suit  against  whom  it  is  sought  t4i  be  prodtiedL 
and  who  refuses  fc  produce  it :  in  either  of  which  casea  tlir 
contents  of  the  document  may  be  proved  by  a  copy,  or  tf 
copy  exists,  by  oral  testimfmy.  Deeds  attested  must,  m 
general,  be  proved  by  one  at  leuist  of  the  subscribing  irit- 
nesses ;  but  if  the  attesting  witnesses  be  dead,  or  are  not  UT 
bo  found  afler  a  diligent  search,  or  are  infamous,  or  for  any 
other  reason  incompetent  by  law  to  give  evidence,  the  exe- 
cution of  the  deed  may  be  jiroved  by  proof  of  the  hand- 
writing of  the  party.  Tlie  proof  of  liand-writing,  by  the 
law  of  Entfland,  is  peculiar.  The  testimony  of  persons  f  kdled 
in  band-writing  is  wholly  excluded,  comparison  of  handi 
being  inadmissible  for  the'  purpose.  The  course  is  that  ^ 
witne*is  acquainted  with  the  writing  of  the  individual  in 
question,  and  who  has  seen  him  write,  or  who  has  had  t 
written  correspondence  with  him,  shall  testify  to  his  bcliff 
that  (he  document  to  be  proved  is  in  his  hand-writing. 

From  the  above  summary  of  the  principal  rule*  L\t  eri' 
dence  existing  in  the  English  law,  it  will  be  observed  ihit 
the  system  i^*  extremely  exclusive.  Upon  the  subject  kK 
interested  witnesses  the  law  does  not  merely  caution  titid  r*- 
stricl  the  amount  of  credit  to  be  given,  but  entire' 
them  fmm  being  heard  wherever  a  pecuniary  ui 
the  result  of  the  tanse,  however  small,  is  shown  to  exi4. 
So  also  with  respect  to  the  reception  of  secondary  and  hetf- 
say  evidence,  it  ^anclious  no  degree  or  kind  of  testmiony  at 
second-hand  (excej^t  in  the  cases  above  enumerated;,  but 
excludes  it  under  all  varieties  of  circumstances.  Thai  \\\^ 
statement  of  an  interested  person  is  always  to  Ik?  received 
with  caution,  ollen  with  siuspicion,  and  often  witlt  '  ' 
maybe  readily  admitted;  that  it  should  be  alway  ^ 

torily  rejecled  as  unworthy  to  be  heard  is  a  difft  ui:i.  hhi 
much  more  questionable  proposition.  Again,  it  is*  true  thii 
we  ought  not  to  attach  so  much  weight  to  hearsay  evidence 
as  to  direct  testimony,  because  it  is  beyond  all  doubt  thU 
the  certainty  of  obtaining  the  truth  is  diminished,  and  thdl 
the  means  and  cau.«.es  of  error  are  multiplied,  in  pmpurtieil 
as  you  remove  from  the  actual  observer  and  add  links  M 
the  chain  of  testimony.  *  Any  testimony,*  says  Mr,  Lockt, 
in  his  chapter  on  the  Degrees  of  Assent,  *  the  further  off  tl 
is  from  the  being  and  existence  of  the  thing  itself,  the  \tH 
force  and  proof  it  has,  A  credible  man  vouchmg  his  kno^< 
leflge  of  it  is  a  good  proof;  hut  if  another,  equally  credible 
do  witness  it  from  his  report,  the  testimony  is  weaker;  wa,\ 
a  third  that  attesfs  the  hearsay  of  an  hearsay  is  yet  lc4 
considerable.  8o  that,  in  traditional  truths,  each  rcraof^ 
weakens  the  force  of  the  prwf;  ami  the  more  hand*  thaJ|d 
dition  has  necessarily  passed  through,  the  less  strengtl^^^ 
evidence  does  it  receive  from  Ihem.'  Admitting  the  jdll 
of  this  objeclion  to  the  eflect  of  hearsay  evidence,  it  mi 
stdl  be  questioned  whether  its  absolute  and  unconditinna 
rejection  for  judicial  purjM>ses  is  justifiable.  So  also  will 
respect  to  the  mode  uf  proving  hand-writing,  it  might  b( 
unsafe  wholly  to  rely  upon  the  evidence  of  comparison  ti 
hands  by  persons  of  experience  in  that  f^ccupalion,  bill 
(here  seems  no  good  reason  why  such  proof  should  not  bt 
OiimisMh  in  aia  of  the  present  vague  and  unsatisfactory 
mode  of  proof  by  the  general  belief  of  a  witness. 

The  most  plausible  reason  for  the  exclusivene&s  of  tin 
Euglish  law  uf  evidence  is  derived  from  the  nature  of  tin 
trial  by  jury,  with  reference  (o  which  it  is  contended  to  b< 
safer  to  withdraw  doubtful  evidence  altogether  fi*  i"  ^^*'*^ 
consideration,  than  to  leave  it  to  persons  who  are 
instructed,  and  incapable  of  dmwing  correct  di<i 
upon  the  4?ubject  of  testmiony  to  form  a  nnjper  e>*timate  oti 
its  credibility.  But  this  reason  is  faundea  uj^n  an  a^iUm 
lion  not  ju^tif^ed  by  the  Ikct,  namely,  thut  th«  meani 
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UjT  legAliied  are  uiiUUble  guidea  to  truth  ; 
J  the  tnith  islhut  many  of  iliem  art;  quite  ha  liabid 
\hnd  to  A  false  conclusion  a*  ibiJSti  which  arc  excluded. 
I  this  «Laie  of  things,  therefore,  there  seems  no  good  rea- 
i       *        "  '  of  attaining  to  truth,  however 

I  livenes*,  should  not  ha  corn- 
fut-x*  (u  junc>.  una  -.LauiN  indeed  to  be  the  growing  ira- 
^iiiiWi  in  the  profession  ;  the  inclination  uf  the  cuurts  of 
b  jreftr^  being  to  let  in  a»  much  light  to  a  cause  as  pos- 
lib  sdU  to  regard  objections  toeWdence  rather  a&  mat  furs 
Jif  upon  which  juries  may  exereise  their  judg- 
lot  competency  to  be  wholly  withdrawn  from  their 

article?  Equity  a  refcrence  is  made  to  ttie  present 
K^iDENCKt  and  we  shall  accordingly  brietly  state 
nor  of  lucertaining  facts  in  f  oun^  uf  equity,  which 
Sriitti  I  be  practice  in  courtis  of  law,  where  the  witnesses 
id  and  examined  orally  ij^^fore  the  court, 
in  proceedingi*  in  equity  are  exaramed  upon 
r  ^-  1"  ries  before  the  examiner  of  I  lie  court  or 
s  in  the  country,  both  examiner  and 
B  Liciii^  sworn  to  secrecy.  The  answers  of  the 
to  them  written  interrogatories,  or  their  deposi- 
^A,  «s  thvy  are  called,  arc  taken  down  in  writing,  and 
IM  lilt  onlf  e^ence  fur  the  plaintiff  and  defendant  (ex- 
delttndAQt'ft  anawer,  if  the  plaintiff  choose  to  avail 
uf  tt>«  which  is  admitted  at  the  hearing  of  a  cause.* 
itcrr  »^itones  are  drawn  by  coujiJiel,  accordini;  to  the 
Hih  he  receives  as  to  the  facts  which  a  wit- 
ed  able  to  prove ;  b«t  it  frequently  happens 
iba  iii^truciioiifl  are  very  defective,  ana  the  counsel  ia 
if«4  t<>  frarrvH  his*  interrogatoriea  aa  well  as  he  cao,  in 
roof  of  facta  favourable  to  the  party  for 
1.  Though  each  several  interrogatory, 
1,  1,^  framed  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
i  distinct  fact,  written  interrogatories  cannot 
ire  be  otherwise  than  long  and  somewhat 
ill  to  e&mprehend.  In  the  oral  examination  of  a  wit- 
a  aeceftiMinly  happens  that  several  que^itions  must  be 
nmwrntiTrlr  for  the  purpose  of  completing  the  in- 
lion  info  u[id  the  establishment  of  every  important 
rtt:  nninaiion  is  directed.     Written  iuter- 

ttc  L  am<Ml  on  the  same  principle,  and  there- 

»  oqyenl  part  of  an  interrogatory  must   be 

k^  iipposilion  of  every  previous  part  being  ikn- 

H  Mray  ;  and  cunse<iuently,  it  is  hardly  j  ossihle 

L  tti  .rogatories  to  avoid  what  is  called  making 

itadm^,  aad  at  the  same  verbose  and  cumbrous. 
ioitg  ifiteiTOgiitories,  it  is  proved  by  experience,  are 
*  \  comprehended  by  the  witnesses,  and  con- 
indnjnc^  is  to  some  intents  either  incom- 
',  or  both.  The  interrogatories  which 
to  hb  witnesses  are  not  known  to  the 
;iie  examination  of  all  the  witnesses  on 
li  ooncluded,  when  piMcation  is  passed,  as  it  i^ 
ail4  copies  of  all  the  deposit iotti  are  delivered  to 
I*  StigBtinp  parties  under  an  order  of  the  court* 
Uftdbr  ihm  tyntem,  there  ls  of  coursia  no  cross-exam  in  a- 
im,  kh  the  proper  senile  of  the  term ;  for  one  party  does 
K  know  what  the  witne^es  examined  by  the  opposite  parly 
ilApOBed*  and  cannot  therefore  efectnaOy  examine 
M  in  A  court  of  comm»>n  law,  where  the  cro&^-exami- 
witneaa  follows  and  in  fuunded  upon  what  the 
ilmled  in  hii  exammatiou  in  chief.  If  a  party 
chancery  will  cross-examine  a  witness  who  is 
by  his  adversftT)^  for  examiriation,  he  must  examine 
WTitten  iuitj*r»-*"'i''^«-"^^,  without  knowing  what  in- 
have   1  >ed   to   him  by  the  opposite 

VUhout  k  ^    ^  hat  he  has  said  in  his  deposi- 

Such  a  cro.H^-e\anunation  must  be  in  general 
iuieleas»  and  often  dangerous  to  the  interest  of 
tnakknir  it ;  unless  ht^  o[>ject  is  to  ascertain  that 

*    all  inooraiietent  witness,  or  unless  the  witneB& 

#Mewbam  bo  would  himM.4f  have  examintnl  in  chief 
i4er  tius  Sitid  Oi^er  of  the  21st  oi'  December*  1833.  the 
H*  iaiafVii^t'H  that  date  (:*t>mmonly  in  use  is  in 

MbaaJtv  lows:  *l}\}  you  know  or  can  yon 

lliftb  any  atbt-r  la.iuer  or  thing  which  may  be  of  bene  lit 
i4fifiUg«  lo  the  pujties  at  is^ue  iti  this  cau^e,  or  either 
Ibmr&e.     A  party   however  is  not  bound  to  insert 

of  vtrlUfO  ln«truinr>nt»,  m>t  wDU^  laay  be  pfOTwl  jlI  Ihe 


this  interrogatory ;  and  indeed  no  great  harm  win  result  if  1 
it  i^  never  used.  Owing  to  various  causes,  such  as  disincli- 
nation on  the  part  of  a  witnesa  to  give  himself  further 
trouble,  particular  aflTection  to  one  of  t^e  litigating  parties, 
or  forget  fulness,  it  might  have  been  anticipated  that  thia 
general  interrogatory  would  fail  in  its  object  j  and  so  &r  aa 
it  has  been  used,  such  is  said  to  be  the  ca^. 

Tliis  mode  of  ascertaining  facts  in  suits  in  equity  is  ovi-l 
dciitly  very  defective,  and  has  been  the  subject  of  consider- 
able  complaint  and  of  longlhaned   inquiry;  but  hitherto 
nothing  has  been  done  to  amend  the  system. 

(See  Minutes  of  Evidence  taken  before  the  Chancery- 
Commmroners,  annexed  to  their  Heport  if  1826  j  and  a 
rec^'ut  pamphlet  (1837)  by  W.  A.  Garratt,  entitled  Sugges- 
tions fvr  Reform  in  Proceedings  in  Chancery.} 

Thuse  who  may  be  inclined  to  follow  thia  subject  further 
M  ill  find  it  discussed  at  great  iengtli  and  with  much  acute* 
nesgi  in  Bentham*s  Raticmale  of  Judicial  Evideftce.  Tha 
full  development  of  the  English  law  of  evidence  is  con- 
tained in  the  trealifccs  of  Mr.  Phillippa  and  Mr.  Starkic, 

EVIL  EYE.  It  was  an  antient  superstition  thatoerlain 
persons  were  endued  with  the  power  of  injuring  those  on 
whom  they  cast  a  hostile  or  envious  look.  The  eyes  of  such 
l)ersons  were  supposed  to  dart  noxious  rays  on  every  object 
on  which  they  were  fixed.  This  i>ower  of  injuring  with 
the  eye  was  called  Bascania  (Ba»cavi«j  by  the  Greekii,  and 
FascmatiQ  by  the  Romans.  Several  writers  who  have 
collected  the  testimonies  of  the  antients  concerning  it  (as 
Potter,  Archeeologia  Graeca,  lib,  ii*  c.  xviii.,  and  Alsarius, 
'de  Fascino(,'  Gn^vii  Antiq.  Rom.,  torn,  xii.  p.  885),  may  be 
consulted  for  particulars.  Those  who  enjoyed  great  pros- 
perityv  or  met  with  any  extraordinary  good  fortune,  and  such 
as  were  too  much  «laled  by  praise  and  flattery,  were  more 
particularly  liable  lo  the  effects  of  fascination.  Hence 
when  the  Romans  praised  any  thing  or  person,  they  used 
to  add,  FriPjmini  or  I^irfiscine  dtxerim,  lo  a\'ert  any 
fascination  that  might  ensue,  and  to  prove  that  their  praise 
was  sincere^ 

It  is  remarkable  fhat  the  sume  superstition  prcTails  to 
the  present  day  in  several  parts  of  the  world,  even  in  the 
norlheru  part  of  our  island,  and  in  Ireland.  In  Greece  it 
IS  at  present  cailed  kako  tnati  (caco  ^an),  and  its  effects  are 
averted  by  spitting,  in  the  same  manner  as  was  practised 
by  the  autieuts  against  fascination  tThaocr.,  IdyL  \L  3l») 
and  ill  omens  of  every  kind.  In  Italy  it  is  called  mat' 
oechio,  and  among  llie  lower  rjrders  of  people  its  effects  are 
i»uppoS€d  to  be  very  powerful  and  fatal.  When  praise  is 
bestowed  on  beauty,  riches,  or  any  other  advantages,  the 
person  praised  immediateiy  exclaims,  Vse  mal-occhio  non 
^  i  fossae,  from  an  apprehension  that  tlie  prai^se  may  not  be 
sincere,  but  proceeds  solely  from  a  malicious  intention  to 
injure.  This  exclamation  is  accompanied  with  a  sign  of 
the  band,  or  by  holiling  up  pieces  of  coral,  shells,  or  various 
kinds  of  stones  worn  a.s  amulets. 

The  behef  in  fascination  is  extremely  antient,  and  in  the 
opinion  of  some  is  connected  with  the  story  of  Medusa  and 
the  Gurgons,  whose  eyes  caused  hnmmiiate  destruction. 
Froni  this  source  the  superstition  of  the  evd  eye  is  probably 
derived. 

Virgil  alludes  to  ibis  superstition  in  his  third  Eclogue : — ' 

*  Ncicio  quit  Isuetua  uei^uy  mitil  fniciaal  B^aa/ 

Scot,  in  his  *  Discovery  of  Witchcraft,*  has  one  or  two 
passages  relating  to  it  He  says,  p.  35,  *The  Irishmen 
allirm  that  not  only  their  children,  but  their  cattle  are  (as 
they  call  it)  eye-bitten  when  they  fall  suddenly  Rick.'  It  is 
likewise  mentioned  in  Martin's  *  Description  of  the  Western 
Islands  of  Scotland,*  in  HeroiVs  *  Journey,' vol  ii.  p,  22d, 
and  in  several  volumes  of  the  *  Statistical  Account  of  Scot- 
land,' as  still  believed  there. 

*  Nothing,*  says  Dallaway,  in  hi;*  'Account  of  Constanti* 
nople,*  4to.  Lond.  1797,  p.  391,  *  can  exceed  the  superstition 
of  the  Turks  respecting  the  Evil  Eye  of  an  enetny  or 
infidel.  Passages  from  the  Koran  are  painted  on  the  outside 
of  tlio  houses,  globes  of  glass  are  suspended  from  the 
ceilings,  and  a  part  of  the  supertluous  caparison  of  their 
Imrses  is  designed  to  attract  attention,  and  divert  a  sinister 
influence/ 

(Mtllingen*s  Oitservationi  on  Ofi  Antique  Bof-reii^,  on 
which  the  Evil  Eye,  or  Faeeinum,  ie  represented ; 
Archo'ohg,  vol.  xix.  p.  7t>— 74;  Brand's  Popular  An* 
tiquiiies,  4to.  edit,  vol  iu  p.  400— 4U3  j 
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EVOLtJTE,    [IirvoiUTB  and  EvoLtTTsJ 

evolution!     [Involution  and  EvolutionO 

EVOLUTIONS,  MILITARY,  are  the  movements ma*lc 

by  any  btKly  of  troops  either  acting  by  itself  or  in  conjunc- 

tion  with  other  bodies,  for  ihe  purpose  of  arriving  at  or  of 

I  fetirinjE:  from  a  field  of  battle,    or  of  placing  itself  in  a 

|K)8iii0n  to  act  ofFenaively  or  defenaively  against  an  enemy. 

The  circumstances  attending  the   great  movements  of 

rinie^  along  Iheir  lines  of  communication,  and  t!ie  diapo- 

ritioiia  of  the  troopw  on  the  field  of  buttle,  are  develo|ied 

tinder  the  words  SxRATiiaY  and  Tactics.      The  present 

Ixartiidc  will  thcrtiforo  comprehend  merely  a  description  of 

]  tile  manner  in  which  the  principal  evolutions  of  a  battalion 

I  «f  infantry,  a  regiment  of  cavalry »  and  an  entire  army,  are 

jperfjrmod;  and  will  conclude  with  a  short  account  of  the 

novements  of  light  troops  in  the  field. 

Evolutions  of  a  Batialmn, — When  a  battalion  formed  in 

lino  has  to  march  in  that  order  towards  the  front  or  rear, 

I  in  order  to  ensure  exactness  in  the  movement  throe  direcl- 

ling  Serjeants  post  themselveii  a  Uttk  way  in  front  of  the 

I  centre  of  the  line,  and  observing  some  object  in  the  required 

Ldirection»  they  ndvanco  directly  towards   it,  the  ^attaliijui 

jfoMowing  and  keeping  itself  perpendicular  to   the  line  of 

Ifnarcb.     While  the  battalion  is  ihus  moving  in  line,  the 

ttwo  flanked  companies  are  wheeled  backwards,  and  matie 

I  to  march  in  files  perpendicularly  to  the  line  of  the  bat- 

Itcilion^  in  order  to  cover  it;  and  on  a  halt  being  ordered, 

he)  face  towards  the  enemy. 

This  order  of  march  can  of  course  only  take  place  wher# 

the  country  is  open;  when  partial  obstacles  or^ur*  the  troops 

near  them  necessarily  form  in  file  till  they  have  passed  them, 

and  afterwards  they  wheel   into  the  line ;    hut  when   the 


obstacles  are  of  great  extent,  and  occur  frenuently,  it  is 
evident  that  the  march  of  the  battalion  snould  be  in 
column. 

Columns  formed  for  this  purpose  are  designated  columns 
of  companies,  of  subdivisions,  and  of  sections,  according 
as  their  breadths,  or  the  extent  of  their  front,  is  equal  to 
that  of  a  whole,  a  half,  or  any  portion  of  a  company  ;  and 
they  are  said  to  he  at  open  order,  at  half,  or  at  quarter 
distance,  according  as  the  intervals  between  the  companies 
cr  Uieir  divisions  are  equal  to  the  whole,  to  one -half,  or  to 
one-quarter  of  the  breadth  of  the  column.  The  order  is 
said  to  be  close  when  the  several  division?  are  at  Ihe 
distance  of  one  pace  only  from  each  other  in  the  length  of 
the  column. 

The  wheel  from  hne  into  column,  and  the  converse, 
when  the  battalion  i»  at  a  halt,  must  obviously  be  performed 
by  causing  the  divisions  to  describe  a  quarter  of  a  circle  on 
their  respective  pivots.  But  when  a  battaliun  in  column  is 
on  the  march,  and  it  is  required  to  cbange  the  route, 
should  the  divisions  be  at  the  full  distances  from  each  other, 
that  is,  at  intervals  equal  to  the  length  of  a  division,  it  is 
necessiary  that  the  first  division,  after  having  described  on 
ils  pivot  an  angle  equal  to  that  which  the  new  direction b 
10  make  with  the  furmeJ*,  should  march  forward  as  soon  as 
the  wheehng  pivot  of  the  next  division  has  a:  rived  at  ttie  | 
like  pivot  of  the  first  division:  the  second  division  then 
wheels  and  marches  in  like  manner,  and  so  on.  The  same 
rule  may  be  followed  when  the  divisions  are  at  leas  than 
fuU  distance,  provided  the  angle  which  the  intended 
direction  of  march  makes  with  the  former  is  suflicieritly 
obtuse  to  allow  the  divisions  to  describe  the  requirerl  angle 
without  interfenng  with  one  another,  otherwise  the  wheeUng 
must  be  made  by  parts ;  the  first  division  describing  a 
portion  of  the  angle  corresponding  to  the  required  change  of 
direction,  then  marching  forward  a  few  paces,  and  complet- 
ing the  wheel,  the  other  divisions  doing  the  same  in  pro- 
portion OS  they  arrive  at  the  ground  where  the  preceuing 
division  performed  the  evolution.  The  wheelings  may  be 
made  upon  either  extremity  of  a  company  or  subdivision, 
and  they  may  take  place  either  forward  or  backward,  ac^ 
cording  to  circumstances ;  occasionally  also  a  company  is 
required  to  perform  a  wheel  upon  its  centre,  in  which  case 
one  half  wheels  backwanl,  and  the  other  half  forward  ;  but 
in  all  cas^  the  wheeling  pivots  are  to  remain  dressed,  or  in 
one  line. 

When  a  battalion  is  formed  into  a  column  for  the  pur- 
pose of  an  attack,  it  is  called  a  column  of  manGBuvre ;  and 
when  so  formed  in  order  to  move  along  a  road  or  through  a 
defile,  a  column  of  route.  In  either  case  the  column  mvy 
he  in  open  order,  at  half,  or  at  quarter  distance*  or  in  close 
order;  aod  in  the  first  formation  the  column  of  course 


occupies  in  length  an  extent  of  ground  equal  to  tljat  vhl 
it  occupies  in  line*  minus  the  length  of  the  first  division. 
Columns  at  half,  or  at  quarter  distance,  or  at  dose  ordei^ 
have  the  convenience  of  moving  upon  less  space  than  tli4 
open  column,  with  o-^ual  capacity  of  forming  in  an^ 
manner  that  may  be  rcnuircd  for  resisting  an  attack;  and 
their  compact  order  enables  them  to  avoid  the  evils  atteni 
ing  tlic  loss  of  distances  which  may  occur  with  an  opei 
column,  from  the  inequalities  of  the  ground. 

The  battalion  in  line  may  be  formed  into  a  single  ol 
double  column  :  the  former  upon  or  in  rear  of  either  fianl 
company,  and  the  latter  upon  the  two  centre  companies  0| 
the  two  centre  suhduisions.  In  cither  case  the  column  k 
equally  fit  for  its  purpose,  and  the  preference  of  one  to  tin 
other  must  depend  upon  the  ground  or  upon  the  point  U 
which  the  movement  is  to  be  directed :  the  single  c^tumQJ 
lH>wever,  can  always  be  diminished  to  the  smallest  defttij 
according  to  the  breadth  of  the  defile ;  whereas  the  douhll 
cohtmn,  if  much  diminished^  may  be  in  danger  of  beeonuaf 
disonlered  by  the  intermixture  of  the  files.  For  an  attack 
the  column  formed  on  the  centre  of  a  battalion  can  be  mort 
rapidly  brought  to  bear  upon  the  required  point  than  i 
column  formed  on  one  of  the  wings  seeing  that  the  ditii 
hions  in  line  have  but  half  the  distance  to  march  througl 
in  order  to  arrive  at  their  places  in  the  column*  and  a  eor 
responding  advantage  is  enjoyed  when  the  battalion  has  la 
deploy  from  colurati  into  line. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  front  of  a  column  ^hmrfJ 
never  be  unnecessarily  contracted,  and  battalions  ^' 
so  instructed  a^i  to  render  it  inditferent  whether  il. 
second  mnk  is  in  front,  or  whether  the?  right  or  left  iUn^ 
division  (of  the  line)  is  at  the  head  of  the  column ;  but  oei 
casions  may  occur  in  which  the  order  of  battle  is  to  h< 
reversed,  and  then  the  divisions  roust  necessarily  change 
their  positions  by  countermarching. 

A  battalion  in  column  at  open  order  is  formed  in  line  by 
merely  causing  the  divisions  to  wheel  upon  their  respectivi 
pivots ;  but  a  close  column  of  companies,  having  its  hoid 
already  in  the  ali^nemcnt,  is  deployed  by  causing  the  se- 
veral divisions  to  move  out  by  files  to  the  right  or  left 
parallel  to  the  aligoement ;  each  division  having  got  beyond 
that  which  was  in  front  of  it  halts  and  then  marches  up  k 
its  place  in  the  lino.  The  deployment  may  take  place  upoi 
any  one  of  the  companies^  which  then  remains  at  rett, 

Echeilon  movements  are  performed  when  it  ia  requiid 
to  advance  or  retreat  obliquely,  and  when  a  chango  is  to  bi 
made  in  the  i>osition  of  a  line,  corresponding  to  a  wheal  fli 
tlie  whole  about  some  gis^en  point :    the  movements  art 
m[iide  to  the  front  when  an  enemy's  Eank  is  to  be  turned^ 
and  to  the  a»ar  when  it  is  required  to  cover  the  flank  of  tin 
line  itself.     Echellon  movements  are  the  safest  that  can  bi 
adopted  by  troops  in  presence  of  the  enemy,  as  they  baftt 
the   advantage  of  preserving  a  general  front  during  tin 
march-     A  direct  echellon,  as  it  is  called,  may  be  formd 
by  the  difierent  coinpaaies  or  subdivisions  marching  from 
their  position  m  the  line  towanls  the  front  or  rear,  keeping 
parallel  to  that  position,  and  halting  sucCk^ssively  when  ar-' 
rived  at  the  required  distances.      The  oblique  e<  1; -H 'O  t* 
formed  by  causing  the  different  companies  or  sul. 
to  mako  a  wheel  upon  their  pivots  through  any  a 
than  a  right  angle,  but  generally  not  more  than  onr 
It ;  the  parallelism  of  the  divisions  being  ensured  b 
a  non>Gommissioned  officer  of  each  division  to  plac< 
as  the  case  may  require,  before  or  behind  some  ^' 
suppose  the  eighth,  from  the  pivot,  and  to  take  a  gi\ 
ber  of  iMices  on  an  arc  of  which  that  pivot  is  the  centre ;  Ihi 
division  is  then  to  wheel  up  to  the  place  where  he  halts. 

An  important  evolution  of  a  battalion  is  that  of  ptndng 
itself  in  a  square  or  oblong  fornix  with  the  men  on  the  four 
sides  facing  outwards,  so  as  to  be  enabled  to  resist  an 
enemy  who  may  attempt  to  surround  them.  This  figure  il 
always  formed  hollow,  or  so  as  to  eiidose  a  space  in  whidk 
baggage  or  treasure  may  be  placed  for  security ;  if  othti^ 
wise,  it  is  evident  that  great  numbers  of  the  men  would  be 
useless,  since  they  could  not  use  their  fire-arms. 

When  a  battalion  in  Une  us  to  form  a  hollow  sqitarei  tiki 
manceuvre  may  take  place  upon  any  given  eompaon  nr 
upon  one  formed  of  the  two  contiguous  subdivisiotis  or 
companies,  which  then  for  the  moment  remain  at  icit; 
while  the  other  companies  break  out  of  the  line  and  mardv 
some  to  the  front  and  some  to  the  rear  of  the  troops 
are  stationary,  so  as  to  form  with  them  a  column  of 
panies  at  quarter  distance.    The  second  diviiloa  in 
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colmnn  closes  up  to  the  first,  and  these  two  forin  the  front 
of  the  square ;  the  two  rear  divisions  then  face  outwards, 
tlie  last  out  one  closes  up  to  the  last,  and  these  two  form 
the  rear  of  the  square.  The  remaining  divisions  wheel 
outwards,  and  constitute  the  two  sides  of  the  square  or  oh- 
kng,  which  is  thus  formed  four  deep.  If  the  Mjuarc  is  to 
ntist  an  attack  of  ca\-alr)%  the  two  front  ranks  kneel  and 
slope  their  firelocks  outwards  till,  at  the  word  of  command, 
th^  fire  a  volley :  the  men  in  the  two  standing  ranks  ftrc 
hj  files,  or  independently  of  one  another.  It  is  said  that 
Bonaparte,  while  in  Egypt,  formed  his  infantry  in  s({uares 
vliose  sides  were  8i\  ranks  deep,  in  order  to  resist  the 
Mameluke  cavalry. 

When  several  battalions  form  Ihomsclves  into  squares, 
fhey  dispose  themselves  either  en  cchcllon  or  in  two  lines, 
coeh  square  in  the  first  line  bein^  at  some  distance  in  iYont 
of  the  interval  between  two  squares  in  the  second  line ;  by 
whirh  means  the  lire  of  one  square  may  defend  the  face  of 
another. 

Squares  mav  be  reduced  to  columns  and  these  to  line, 
by  reversing  the  pn)ce>M»  above  mentioned.  One  square 
eonsisting  uf  several  battalions  is  not  recommended,  as 
vroch  tioie  would  be  spent  in  its  formation,  and  the  safety 
of  the  troops  mi^ht  be  endangered  should  they  be  attacked 
while  so  o-;cupic9. 

A  battalion  in  column  may  be  obliged  to  engage  in  a 
street  or  narrow  pass  where  ueployment  is  impossible.  In 
this  case,  if  the  column  is  advancing,  the  two  front  com- 
panies or  diWyions  fire,  the  first  kneeling  and  the  other 
rtanding ;  after  which,  on  a  favourable  occasion  presenting 
itself,  the  whole  column  moves  forward:  if  the  column  is 
to  retire,  the  first  division,  after  firing,  faces  outwards,  half 
to  the  right  and  half  to  ^he  left ;  these  subdivisions  file 
away  to  the  rear,  where  they  re-load ;  the  second  division 
fires,  then  files  to  the  rear  in  like  manner,  and  so  on. 

Emlution*  qf  a  Bfsimeni  of  Ciwalry. — The  movements 
of  cavalry  on  afield  of  battle,  like  those  of  infantr>',  consist 
of  marches  to  the  front  or  rear,  in  line  or  en  echellon ; 
deploying  from  open  or  close  columns  into  line,  and  the 
eonverse. 

If  it  be  required  to  form  a  line  for  attack  from  an  open 
column  of  divisions  upon  any  particular  division,  those  divi- 
sions which  are  in  front  make  a  wheel  forward  equal  to 
three-eighths  of  a  circle,  and  those  which  are  in  rear  wheel 
brward  one-eighth;  all  the  divisions  being  thus  parallel  to 
ewh  other,  they  march  in  this  onler  up  to  the  alignemcnt 
Ni  the  division  which  remained  stationary,  wheeling  into  it 
u  they  arrive.  On  the  cuntrar}',  if  the  column  be  in  retreat, 
ind  it  he  required  to  fbrm  a  line  on  the  defensive  from  an 
neneolnnin  of  divisions,  supiioso  on  the  first  division  of 
tDo  first  or  leading  squadron,  all  the  divisions  are  to  make  a 
Thoel  equal  to  one-eighth  of  a  circle,  and  in  this  order 
■ueh  up  and  wheel  into  the  alignement.  It  must  be  ob- 
Kned  that  the  line  first  formed  in  these  cases  is  to  be  at 
Ae  diitance  of  two  horses'  length  in  rear  of  the  intcMided 
dignement,  in  order  to  allow  the  ofiicers  in  front  of  each 
l|oadron  to  dress  the  troops,  which  they  can  do  more 
(orrectly  than  the  officers  of  divisions  who  arc  in  the  line 
indfl 

To  deploy  in  line  to  the  front  from  a  close  column  of 
Wnadvons  Air  an  attack,  suppose  on  the  second  squadron ; 
W  the  squadrons  except  this  break  into  divisions  by  threes, 
M  it  is  called  (that  is  into  divisions  consisting  of  three 
hum  in  each  of  the  two  lines);  the  divisions  of  the  first 

riron  wheel  a  quarter  circle  to  the  right,  and  march  in 
order  till  they  get  beyond  the  squadron  on  which  the 
line  is  to  be  formed ;  the  third  and  fourth  squadrons  also 
k<eak  into  divisions  in  like  manner,  wheeling  to  the  left, 
lod  marching  till  they  get  opposite  their  respective  places 
is  the  intendeid  line,  which  is  supposed  to  be  in  front  of  the 
gnnind  occunied  by  the  first  squadron,  and  into  this  line 
4  the  squaarons  now  mareh.  But  if  the  line  be  required 
libe  formed  on  the  rear  of  the  regiment  when  in  retreat, 
ftr  die  purpose  of  defence,  suppose  on  the  fourth  squadron, 
this  squadron  must  then  change  its  fVont  by  a  counter- 
■arrh«  the  others  break  into  divisions,  wheel  a  quarter 
circle,  and  mareh  to  the  left  till  they  come  opposite  their 
proper  places  in  the  intended  alignement,  into  which  they 
dMii  march  as  hefbre. 

The  evolutions  are  made  as  above  stated  when  the  rcgi- 
mgft  is  in  column  with  its  right  in  front ;  but  it  is  easy  to 
qBr  the  precepts  to  the  contrary  case. 

Toe  reason  why  the  squadrons  are  made  to  break  into 
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divisions  by  tnrces  is  that,  since  the  breadth  of  three  horses 
is  about  equal  to  the  length  of  one.  each  division  of  three 
can  wheel  within  a  space  eoual  to  that  which  it  occupies  in 
line :  the  practice  however  has  been  objected  to  on  account 
of  the  extension  of  the  files  which  is  produce<l  when  mareh- 
ing  in  this  order.  Movements  by  the  usual  divisions  or 
sub-divisions  have  been  preferred  on  this  account,  but  the 
former  method  prevails. 

Evolutions  of  an  .4rmy.— The  general  principles  upon 
which  the  evolutions  of  armies,  divisions,  or  brigades  aro 
perlbrmed,  correspond  nearlv  to  those  of  single  battalions. 
When  a  whole  line  has  to  advance  parallel'  to  itself,  one  of 
the  battalions  is  considered  as  the  regulator,  and  all  the 
others  should  conform  to  its  movements.  The  commander 
of  this  battalion  must  therefore  devote  his  whole  attention 
to  the  preser>'ation  of  the  direction  which  has  been  indi- 
cated by  the  general  commanding  the  army,  while  the 
Hank  officers  of  the  other  battalions  must  endeavour  to  pre- 
ser\e  the  regularity  of  their  own  battalions  by  the  line  of 
the  colours. 

Columns  of  route  or  mancBUvre  are  formed  of  any  number 
of  battalions,  each  in  column  of  companies  or  of  sub-divi- 
sions, in  rear  of  one  another ;  and  if  the  columns  are  at 
close  order,  the  interval  between  every  two  battalions  is 
only  six  paces,  or  the  same  as  if  all  the  troops  were  drawn 
up  in  line.  If  the  distances  of  the  companies  are  equal  to 
one  quarter  of  the  length  of  their  front,  the  intenals  be- 
tween the  battalions  are  twelve  paces ;  but  when  the  co- 
lumns are  at  open  order,  the  inter^'als  of  the  battalions 
should  be  equal  to  the  breadth  of  the  column,  together  with 
the  six  paces  which  should  be  the  intervals  between  the 
battalions  in  line.  Such  columns  as  the  last  can  instantly 
be  thrown  into  line  by  each  company  making  simply  a 
wheel  on  its  proiwr  pivot.  When  one  general  column  is 
required  to  form  into  what  is  called  a  line  of  columns,  the 
heads  of  all  the  columns  must  be  placed  in  one  alignement, 
but  the  distances  of  the  several  columns  from  one  another 
in  the  direction  of  the  line  may,  according  to  circumstances, 
be  of  any  extent,  from  six  paces  (in  which  case  the  columns 
are  said  to  be  contiguous),  to  the  ])roper  distance  for  de- 
ployment, that  is,  a  distance  ef{ual  to  the  length  of  a  • 
column. 

A  column  whose  divisions  are  either  at  quarter  distance 
from  each  other,  or  in  close  order,  can  always  wheel  into  a 
line  of  columns,  because  each  battalion,  in  performing  the 
wheel,  leaves  room  for  the  wheel  of  that  which  is  in  its  rear; 
but  a  line  of  contiiruous  columns,  when  the  depth  of  each 
battalion  exceeds  the  extent  of  its  front,  cannot  tor  want  of 
room  be  wheeled  into  a  single  column.  When  such  a 
manoeuvre  becomes  necessar)',  the  line  of  columns  mu.st 
open  out  to  the  right  or  lefl  far  enough  to  allow  the  wheel 
to  be  ])erformed.  When  a  line  of  columns  is  required  to  be 
changed  into  one  column,  for  the  purpose  of  performing  a 
march  towards  either  flank,  the  most  convenient  disposi- 
tion would  be  that  in  which  all  the  columns  in  the  line 
si  and  with  their  right  wings  in  front,  if  it  is  intended  that 
the  march  should  be  towards  the  right ;  and  the  contrary, 
if  it  is  to  be  towards  the  left,  for  then  a  simple  wheel  to  the 
front  brings  the  divisions  into  the  alignement  in  their  pro- 
per order. 

When  a  column  is  on  a  march,  the  baggage  should  be  in 
the  rear ;  or  if,  on  any  account,  it  is  placed  i»ithin  the  line, 
it  should  be,  together  with  the  artillery  wliich  accompanies 
the  column,  in  the  intervals  between  brigades,  and  never 
between  the  battalions  of  a  brigade.  The  preservation  of 
the  original  extent  of  a  column  in  front  is  of  importance, 
and  defiling,  in  order  to  pass  an  obstacle,  should  be  avoided 
if  possible,  on  account  of  the  loss  of  time  which  it  occasions . 
in  fact,  it  will  fre(}uently  happen  that,  on  arriving  at  a 
stream,  a  ditch,  or  a  bank,  the  obstacle  will  be  more  con- 
veniently passed  by  extending  than  by  contracting  the 
front. 

Echellon  movements  of  an  army  arc  almost  always  those 
which  are  made  when  in  presence  of  the  enemy,  the  ine- 
qualities of  ground  generally  preventing  large  bodies  of 
troops,  if  it  were  otherwise  adviseable  to  do  so,  from  acting 
against  one  another  in  continuous  lines.  Like  the  echellon 
movements  of  battalions,  those  of  an  army  may  be  either 
direct  or  oblique:  the  former  are  executed  by  advancing 
brigades,  battalions,  or  companies  parallel  to  and  at  un- 
equal distances  firom  their  front ;  and  this  advance  may  be 
made  from  the  centre  of  the  line  when  it  is  intended  to 
refuse  both  wings  to  an  enemy,  or  iVom  one  flank  when  it 
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is  intended  to  torn  that  of  the  enemy.  The  ilirect  echeUon 
may  also  be  produced  by  posting  columns  in  proper  situa* 
liotis,  ready  for  (leployment,  pamUe  1  to  tbe  tnemy*5  position : 
thi*  distances  between  the  battaliuns  in  e<'hellon  should  be 
Kuflirient  to  allow  thera  to  form  squares  chcequerwiso,  so  as 
to  (Ifink  one  another. 

Oblique  eehellons  of  an  ftrray  are  foimed  by  wheeling, 
and  then  raarrhing  in  the  new  directions  so  as  to  gain 
ground  obliquely  towards  a  Hank ;  each  of  the  screral  bodies 
]>er forming  the  raanoiuvre  should  not  exceed  a  company,  aa 
it  might  be  hazardous  to  present  one  tlank  of  a  large  body 
towards  an  enemy  in  position,  and  thus  expose  the  lino  to 
be  enfiladed.  And,  as.  tl>e  enemy  would  endeavour  to  coun- 
teract the  intended  project  of  outflanking  him,  should  he 
ohserve  it,  advantage  ought  to  be  taken  of  the  localities 
to  conceal  some  of  the  division?,  and  to  gain  points  of  sup- 
port for  the  bodies  placed  in  advance  of  Ihe  rest  of  the 
army.  Wien  it  h  intende<l  to  refuse  one  wing,  the  bat- 
till  ions  of  that  wing  may  retreat  en  echellon  as  far  as  ne- 
cessar}',  and  the  artillery  of  that  part  of  the  line  which  is 
stationary  should  he  ready  to  enlilade  the  enemy  on  his 
advance  towards  the  retiring  divisions.  Movements  of 
ntlack  may  he  made  in  cokimns,  which  should  deploy  in 
lino  at  from  12tt0  to  140U  paces  from  the  enemy;  the  de- 
structive effects  of  an  enlllading  fire  preventing  a  nearer 
approach  in  column. 

Generally  speakincj,  t!ie  most  convenient  order  for  an 
army»  whether  on  the  offensive  or  defensive,  is  in  column, 
provided  the  columns  can  be  covered  by  the*  j^round  from 
the  enemy's  artillery ;  since  it  may  be  rcatUly  moved  up  to 
any  i,n vcn  point  of  attack,  while  the  enemy  has  few  means 
of  judiring  where  that  point  of  attack  will  be. 

Changes  in  the  fmnt  of  a  position,  when  under  fire,  are 
best  ctlecied  by  an  echcUon  march  of  companies;  hut  when 
the  line  h  extensive,  the  battalions  which  are  most  remote 
from  the  new  alignement,  and  which  may  be  attacked  by 
rftvalry  during  the  movement,   should  be  marched  up  in 
column*?  of  battalions  Ihe  divisions  being  at  quarter  dis- 
tances ft'om  one  another. 
,    *  Tbe  retreat  of  a  line  is  acenrnplished  by  causing  each 
f  alternate  battalion  to  retire,  perpendicularly  to  the  front,  to 
'  a  certtiiti  distance  towards  the   rear,   not  exceeding   ilMJ 
''yards,  that  the  divisions  may  be  able  to  f^upport  each  other 
►  by  llictr  fires;  the  remaining  battalions  protecting  the  re- 
*  treat  of  the  others,  and  then  retirinj^  tk%  far  as  the  intervals 
[between  the  former  battalions,  who  then  retreat  still  fur- 
'ther»  and  so  on*     Tlie  intervals  in  the  lines  should  be  occu- 
pied by  light   infantry;   and   if  the   enemy  should  press 
^  closely,  the  second  line  of  the  array,  after  the  first  batta- 
[  lions  have  passefl  through  it,  must  conti  ibute  by  its  the  lo 
1  the  defence  of  the  intennla  in  the  first  line. 

This  retreat  by  alternate  battalions,  or  by  hulf-batlalion^ij 

[js  indispensable  when  it  is  made  over  a  plain;  and  if  Ihe 

retreat  is  to  be  continued,  defiles  and  commanding  spots  of 

[.ground  must  be  oci^upied  and  defended  as  long  as  possible; 

|"by  degrrees  the  bodies  may  diminish  their  front*  and  form 

themselves  into  columns  of  march. 

If  a  i^radual  retreat  of  Ihe  whole  line  is  not  intended,  on 
a  tlank  of  the  army  being  attacked,  that  tlank  ordy  may  be 
I  retired  in  direct  cchellon  by  alternate  battalions  or  half- 
lljaltahons5,  beginning  with  that  which  is  at  the  extremity  of 
[the  (lank  attacked;  Ihe  remaining  battalions  then  retire, 
[  Btill  en  echcllon,  thus  keeping  the  menaced  thnk  refused 
[to  the  enemy,  taking  care  that  the  distances  between  the 
IS  are  not  so  great  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  them  to 
f  defend  each  other  by  their  fire.  Each  bo<ly  must  repel  an 
[attack,  if  made  upon  it  by  infantry*  by  a  counter-attack  ;  if 
[liy  cavalry,  it  may  dispo^^e  itself  in  a  square ;  or  a  new  line 
[niay  be  formed  ill  the  oblique  position,  if  it  he  thought  be&t 
thus  to  resist  a  general  attack  of  the  enemy. 

Tlje  movements  of  the  second  line  of  an  army  should 
correspond  exactly  to  those  of  the  first;  the  two  lines 
talwnys  prcscmn^  their  parallelism  and  distance.  The 
liecoud  is  however  frequently  kept  in  a  line  of  columna  of  ^ 
IlialtalionB,  and  is  made  to  move  in  that  order  even  when 
Jfhc  first  line  is  deployed. 

The  most  proper  stations  for  cavalry  are  on  the  winga  of 

Inn  anny,  liecause  troops  of  this  class  are  unfit  ff>r  resisting 

Inn  attack  ;  and  should  they  be  compelled  to  retire  when 

placed  in  the  centre,  there  would  be  left  an  inter\al  which 

Jie   enemy  might   immefliatcly  occupy,  and    JVom   ihenco 

fffiifilude  the  winj^.     This  false  disposition  was  made  by  the 

French  at  the  baltles  of  Hochsloir  and  Minden,  and  wa« 
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the  cause  of  their  defeat  in  those  actiotu*    CavaUyin 
Generally  employed  in  the  operation  of  turning  aline; 
It  is  evident  that  this  manojiivre  must  be  more  readily  i 
from  the  nearest  wing  than  from  the  centre. 

Manwuvres  of  Li  g  hi  Troopji, — To  the  light  infant., 

rillemen,  or  troups  acluig  as  such,  are  entrusted  the  guai 
of  the  encampments  or  canlouments.  When  an  army  li  ( 
the  march  they  reconnoitre  the  country,  repel  any  parti 
of  the  enemy  whii^h  might  get  between  the  columtut  whi 
advancing;  and  they  check  the  pursuit  of  the  enemy  in 
retreat. 

When  a  battalion  is  employed  as  light  infantry,  not  mm 
than  one-tliiid  of  the  men  should  ar  to  ally  engage  as  ik, 
j  nri>hers;  these  extend  themselves  in  line,  in  two  raiik^ 
tbe  right  and  left,  from  some  given  file,  at  any  dist&n 
wliieh  may  be  appointed ;  or,  if  no  order  is  given,  at  tl 
regulated  distance  af  six  paces,  Tlie  resit  uf  the  battilii 
is  divided  into  partieii,  as  supports,  of  which  one  is  usual 
in  rear  of  the  centre,  and  another  is  towards  each  Haul 
nnd  when  the  skiimisbers  have  advanced  about  one  Im 
dred  paco^  to  the  front,  these  supports  fullow  them,  and  a 
themskjlves  fuUowed  by  a  general  reserve.  Each  of  the  tm 
porting  bodies  and  the  reserve  should  be  kept  in  compa 
order;  and  when  the  skirmishers  retire  upon  their  suppa 
they  form  in  sections  in  ili^  rear.  The  tjkirm  '  ^  ^  - 
or  retire,  as  the  case  may  be,  in  one  genera 
should  avoid  standing  exposed  if  any  covti,  ^-c.  tii.*.  mi 
hedge,  ditch,  or  copse,  can  be  obtained  on  the  ground:  i 
this  reanm,  when  obliged  to  cross  an  open  phnn.  tlnir  lij 
should  make  a  simulianeous  rush  towards  wfrn 

they  may  fire  under   cover.     On  open  gn  i  y^ 

kneeling  or  lying  down,  the  front  rank  man  di:i«:haigil 
his  piece  first,  then  retiring  in  rear  of  the  second  rank  u 
loading:  as  soon  as  he  has  loaded  he  gives  tbe  word,  reiw 
in  a  low  voice,  when  the  second  rank  man  fires  and  loiii 
care  being  taken  that  the  muskets  of  both  ranks  ' 
unloaded  at  the  same  time. 

On   the   appearance  of   cavalry  the  nearest    sapf 
and  the  reserve   move  towards   the   threatened  pi 
form  .squares;  the  skirmishers  at  the  same  time  run 
cover  from  whcnee  they  may  aid  the  supports  by  a  cm 
fire. 

Wlien  li^bt  troops  have  to  advance  across  a  bridge,  < 
through  a  fhort  dctile,  on  arrivmg  at  tlie  bank  of  the  me 
or  at  the  entrance  of  the  defile,  ihe  pkirraishers  He  do^n  j 
line  and  lire  ;  the  supports,  strengthened  by  the  re*crv 
cluirge  the  enemy  on  the  bridge,  or  in  the  defile,  drive  hti 
back,  and  then  form  an  extended  line  as  skirmihber^  wbil 
ihe  former  skinnishcrs  pass  the  bridge  or  defile,  and  no 
constitute  tbe  supports  and  reserve*  In  retreating  the  su| 
ports  pass  firi>t  over  the  bridge  or  through  the  defile 
by  the  skimushers,  and  immLdiately  deploy,  in  ui 
as  skirmishers  themselves;  the  former  skirimbtH»5  lui. 
rapidly  j  ass.  followed  by  the  supports,  and  the  whole  tbti 
in  column  m  rear  of  the  lu'cscnt  skirmishers,  who  then,  I 
their  fire,  protect  the  retreat  if  it  is  to  be  continued. 

E'VORA,  the  ]jrint:ipal  town  of  the  province  of  At cntafi 
in  Portugal,  is  built  upon  an  eminence  in  the  midst  of 
fine  open  country,  wliich  produces  wine,  oil,  and  corn,  an 
is  south-west  of  the  Serru  tie  Osu,  which  form^^  part  of  ifa 
range  which  crosses  Alcntejo  fiom  east  to  we>t.      Evcrr 
is  an  archbishop's  see,  has  a  college,  two  fifi 
education,  several  good  buildings,  and  a  fint 
tributetl  to  Serlorius,  who  for  a  time  made  tiii>  i 
called  Ebora,  his  residence.    Juliui*  Cajiar,  after  h  - 
campaign,  made  Ebora  a  municipium,  with  thr 
Libcrali In-!  Julia.    There  is  now  at  Evora  a  handson 
of  the  Roman  period,  supposed  to  have  been  dc  1 
Diana:    the  front  presents  an  hexastyle  of  the  < 
order,  the  columns  remain,  and  the  capitals  are  ot  v 
cate  workmanship,  but  the  entablature  is  gttne,  and  hi 
been  replaced  by  a  rubble   work   with   pinnacles   fn  thi 
Moorish  style.   iMuT]}hy*^Travpls  and  View  fifiJu 
ttith    Copies  o/  Hmmm    Jfikcripiions  found   a' 
Evora  has  about  12,0tJ0  itdmbitants,  some  mati 
of  Itats  and  leather,  and  a  considerable  inland  i 
suffered  grually  in  the  French  invasion  of  I  Si 
attempted  an  insurrection  against  the  iuva 
the  inhabitants  were  put  to  deatlu     (Soulhe>  ^  ; 
the  Penifuulitr  H'ar.)    Evora  hes  on  the  road  fVii: 
to  the  Algarve,  and  is  about  60  miles  south-east  oi  i.,^^^^, 
3ii  miles  north  of  Beja,  and  $0  miles  west  by  aoutii  a 
Bad^o0i 
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IVHEMOND,  CHARLES  de  St,  Donys,  Seigneur 
4l  Sl  Evrrtuon<i»  WHS  born  April  l,  1613,  at  St.  I)enya 
fc  Guast^  uesLT  Coutances,  in  Normandy.  He  entered  the 
mrmy  emt\y,  and  by  his  lit^rar)-  talents  and  nprightly  wit,  ils 

1&S  bmvery,  acquired  \he  friendship  of  Turvnne,  Cond<^» 
other  of  ihe  most  distini^ished  men  of  that  brilHant 
h.     Omdt'  made  him  lieutenEint  of  his  guards,  for  the 
of  hi»  society ;  and  he  fought  with  that  ^reat  corn- 
ier al  the  bloody  battles  of  Rocroi  and  Nordlingen. 
the  prince^  though  fond  of  raillery  at  the  expense  of 
t  could  not  bear  it  levelleil  against  himself;  and  St. 
"  rvd,  bran  imprudent  exercise  of  his  satiric  humour, 
^'patron  and  his  lieutenancy  in  1G48.     In  the  wars  of 
Ac  he  espoused  the  royal  cause,  and  was  rewarde^^l 
motion    and   a  pension*      He    inmrred  a   three 
impnsontncnt   in  the  Baatile  by  making  too  free 
I  CaHinal  Maiann  ;  but  found  means  to  reinstate  liim- 
[  the  minister's  favour.     Another  indiscretion  in  ridi- 
the  treaty  of  the  Pyrenees  (unless,  as  has  been  Baid, 
some  secret  cau«e  for  his  difiRracc,  and  this  was 
«jTy  ft  pretext),  led  to  a  second  order  ftir  his  arrest  in  1661. 
^^^TseeviKd  timely  notice,  and  tied,  first  to  Holland,  then 
^■■bglBtvd.  in  which  two  countries  the  rest  of  hif*  long  life 
^B  V^eftt.      Louis  XIV.,   though  solicited  by   his  most 
mt«urite  cnurtiers  to  pardon  Si,  Evremond,  remained  in- 
J|et4>lg  IH!  l*^^f>,  "when   he  ^^nted  the  entile  a  tardy  per- 
I      Hut  it  was  then  loo  late  for  St.'Evre- 
ingi?  the  scene;  and  though  in  banishment, 
it  he  required  for  happiness.     He  was  a 
I  irle5<  n.,who  gave  him  a  pension  of  300/., 
'       '    1  liy  the  mfpst  distinguished  wits 
.  ;  nor  was  he  less  Ibrtunalo  in 
.  *v  .Ilium  III ,  who  had  known  him 
uiuch  pleasure  in  his  company.     De- 
(  of  the  present,  and  availing  himself 
f  y  of  every  source  of  social  pleasnre,  he  retained 
Ities,  menial  and  bodiiv,  to  the  last^  and  died  in  his 
'  ,  September  20th,  1703. 
emond  wa^  one  of  those  who,  aiming  chiefly  at 
1  society,  leave  no  memorials  suflkient  to  sustain 
ion  which  they  have  enjoyed  in  life.    He  pos- 
er exlcnsive  readiuj-  and  an  independent  and 
nt,  as  well  as  wir.     His  verses  are  deservedly 
Hxit  his  treatises  on  Roman  literature  and  on  the 
drama  are   ranked   among   his  best  works.     Hist 
[^.,  ....   r.r  ific  niost  brilliant  spi-nmens  of  that  style 
^  r^rtni  I  which   the  French   have  cxrelled.     He 

*.     iji-ron  a  disbeliever  in  revealed  religiun,  but 
I  iT'otfer*  and  he  checked  wanton  insult  lo  reli- 
Neither  wns   he,   as  has  been   said,  an 
but  Home  atheistical  books  were  falsely  published 
I  name  loniy  after  he  was  dead.     He  never  deriveil 
[iin  the  sate  of  his  works,  nor  authorized  their  being 
I;  so  thai  the  earlier  crlit ion s^  which  were  all  pirated, 
Bjich  that  was  foisted  in  by  the  booksellers  to  profit 
{luUritr.     The  first  correct  edition  is  that  of  Des 
.   4to.,  Lond.,  1705,  with  a  life  prefixetl, 
revised  by  the  author  and  editor  jointly, 
t  W I '  n  *'  1 1 1  c  dea th  of  t  he  form c  r.     Des  Ma izea u  x  a  Iso 
[  tbi?  whole  into  English.     (Bi'o^.  Univ. ;  see  al*o 
k's  Li/ennd  Graramont's  Memoirs  for  Fcatlcred 
!Ht.  Evremond.) 

SUXt  a  city  in  France,  capital  of  the  department 
,  on  the  htile  river  Iton.  a  feeder  of  the  Eure,  51 
m  direct  line  west  by  north  of  Paris. 
Ittpux  is  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  and  by  Ammifinua  Mar- 
pouif  in  the  Itinerary'  of  Antoninus  and  in  thcTlieodo- 
iTiible.  It  bore  the  name  of  Medioluuuui,  and  was  the 
Itftl  of  the  Aulerci  Eburovices.  The  name  Ehurovicca 
aflerwartls  applied  to  their  chief  city,  and  in  the 
!  maddlr  nges  app#^ars  under  the  fnrrnptnd  Latin  fivrms  of 
G^nitcm  and  Ebroas,  from  which  is  derivLd  Evroux.  It 
lUM  hctn  matter  of  dispute  whether  the  old  Modiuhtnum 
^UlC  Ailc  of  the  present  city  or  at  a  \illage  in  the 
known  by  the  name  of  Old  Evreux  ;  lujt 
iof  a  theatre  and  of  several  antiquities  which 
^  covered  may  be  considered  as  showing  that 
i  was  close  to.  if  not  on  the  site  of,  the  pi-csent 
ue  into  the  hands  of  the  Normans,  but  the 
i4gke  rif  le^  Richard  I.,  severed  it  from  the  duchy 

■D  •  a  distinct  county  in  favour  of  his  sei'ond 

j^P.  descendants  it  afterwards  passed  to  the 

IStt^  of  MontibrL    In  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century 


(in  111!))  it  was  burned  by  Henry  I.  king  of  England; 
ami  toward  the  close  of  the  same  century  (in  1194  and 
1 199)  it  was  twice  destroyed  by  Philippe  Auguste,  king  of 
France,  who  shortly  afterward?^  acquired  permanent  pos 
session  of  it.  The  county  of  Evreux  was  bestowed  as  an 
apanage  on  a  branch  of  the  royal  family  of  France,  which 
subsequently  acquired  the  throne  of  Navarre  ;  but  on  the 
death  of  Charles  le  Mauvais,  king  of  Navarre,  it  reverted  to 
the  French  crown.  In  the  wars  of  the  Engiish  in  France^ 
under  Henry  V.  and  VI.,  Evreux  was  repeatedly  taken 
and  retaken:  the  last  time  was  in  1441,  when  it  was  cap- 
tured, after  a  vigorous  resistance,  by  the  French,  fixim  whosa 
hands  it  has  never  since  passed  away, 

A  great  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  (who  in  1832  were 
7988  for  I  he  town » or  9tifi3  for  t!Mj  whole  cotnmunc)  are  per- 
sons of  independent  properly.  The  houses  are  for  the  most 
part  built  of  wood  and  clay  or  plaster.  The  streets  are 
broad  and  beauiifTilly  neat.  The  city  stands  in  the  midst  of 
gallons  and  orchards  in  a  fertile  valley  watered  by  the  Iton, 
which  divides  into  two  branches  before  reaching  the  town, 
and  flowing  on  each  side,  under  or  near  the  walls,  and  after- 
wards reuniting,  renders  the  position  of  the  city  insular. 
Part  of  the  waters  of  llie  Iton  are  conducted  through  the 
city  by  means  of  a  canal. 

The  principal  edifice  is  the  cathedral,  which  was  rebuilt  by 
Henry  L  of  England,  after  he  hud  burned  the  former  one 
with  the  rest  of  the  town:  the  nave  alone  retains  any  ves- 
tiges of  early  architecture:  its  massy  piers  and  semicircular 
arches  are  evidently  of  Nonnan  origin,  and  arc  probably 
part  of  the  church  erected  by  Henry.  All  the  rest  is  com- 
paratively modem.  The  interior  is  adorned  with  some 
elegant  carving,  both  in  stone  and  wood:  there  are  sonio 
gcwd  specimens  of  painted  glass. 

The  churih  of  St.  Taurinus  (fonnerlv  attached  to  the 
Benedictine  abbey  of  St>  Taurinus,  founded  in  the  seTcnth 
centur\'>  contains  some  valuable  specimcna  of  Nonnan  ar- 
chitecture: the  interior  has  been  modernised.  A  portion  of 
the  monastic  huildinga  serves  as  a  semiuiiry  for  the  Catholic 
priesthood.  The  church  of  St  Gilles,  now  converted  into 
a  stable,  presents  some  antient  features  worthy  of  not  ice. 

Among  the  other  remarkable  buildings  are  the  episcopal 
palace,  the  hospital,  a  fine  new  building,  the  office  of  the 
prefect,  formerly  the  hospital,  and  t!ie  prisons.  There  are 
.some  handsome  public  walks. 

The  inaiuifactures  of  EvTeux  are  woollen  cloth,  woollen 
and  cotton  yum,  bed-ticking,  calico*  cotton  velvet,  hosier)', 
leather,  pajRrr,  wind  musical  instruments  (flute:*,  clarinets. 
Sec),  and  ivory  and  box- wood  combs.  Trade  is  carried  on 
in  the^e  article^  and  in  grain,  brandy,  cider,  perry,  and 
linseed  oil.  There  are  lieven  annual  fairs;  the  moat  im- 
jKjrtaut,  that  of  St,  Tourin,  lasts  eight  days.  Tljere  are  a 
subordinate  court  of  justice,  *nne  cfiambre  consultative  des 
arts  et  ra  an  n  fact  urea;*  a  central  society  of  agriculture, 
sciences,  arts,  medicine,  surgery,  and  pharmacy;  a  high 
school;  a  public  library  of  5ft*lO  volumes;  and  a  botanic 
garden,  at  which  courses  of  lectures  an  botany  aro 
delivered. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Evreux,  about  a  mde  and  a  half 
from  the  town,  is  the  Chateau  de  Navarre.  Jeanne»  daughter 
of  Louis  Hutin,  king  of  France  and  Navarre,  in  which  latter 
kingdom  she  succeeded  her  father,  mamcd  the  then  count 
of  Evreux,  and  built  a  chiiteau,  which  she  called  iho 
Ch&teau  de  Navarre:  this  structure  was,  in  16S6,  levelled 
to  the  ground  by  its  possessor,  the  duke  of  Bouillon,  who 
ervcted  the  present  building.  Upon  the  emigration  of  his 
descendants,  it  became  national  property,  and  was  given  by 
Napoleon  to  the  Empress  Josephine,  who  resided  here  fur  a 
time.  The  house,  which  is  of  stono,  is  formnl  and  ill  pro- 
portioned ;  but  the  woods  around  are  beautiful,  the  avenue 
noble,  and  the  f.Iieets  of  water  extensive,  Tlie  chateau 
is  now  deserted.  Old  Evreux  appears  to  have  boon  the  site 
of  a  Norman  and  previously  that  of  a  Roman  fortress. 
Tliere  are  some  remains  of  a  Roman  aqueduct  and  Roman 
medals  in  gold,  silver,  and  bronze  have  been  dug  up. 

The  arrondissement  of  Evreux  contains  1 1  cantons  or 
districts  under  the  charge  of  a  justice  of  the  peace;  two  of 
these  are  in  the  town  of  Evreux.  It  conq>rehends  287 
communes,  and  had,  in  183*2,  118,397  inhabitants.  The 
diocese  comprehends  the  department  of  Euro:  the  hishop 
is  a  suffragan  of  the  archbishop  of  Rouen.  The  foundation 
of  the  see  is  ascribed  to  the  third  century,  (Dawson  Turner, 
Tnur  in  Normandy ;  Dulaure,  HisU^ire  de>i  Environs  d§ 
Pari*;  Dictionnaire  G^ofrapAique  (/na^et^d,^.^:^ 
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EX.    [DRvoNsmnK.] 
EXAMINATION.    [Evidence] 

11  ^orescence;  a  term  under  which  are  comprebenaeii 
the  eruptive  fevers,  or  the  dif^eascs  commonly  termed 
rashes.  Rashes  are  superficial  red  paiches,  variously 
figured,  and  diffused  irregularly  over  the  body,  leaviiij^ 
interstices  of  a  natural  colour,  and  torrninalifig  in  cu- 
licuhir  exfcdiahons.  Fever  is  an  cKseiitial  clement  in 
the  definition  of  an  exanthemattms  disease,  as  this  Icrm 
is  usually  employed  by  nosologisis;  but  the  writers  on 
cutaneous  diseases  give  to  it  a  modified  eigmliralion,  and 
compreht/nd  under  it  only  tlio^e  diseases  which  are  pro- 
perly termed  rasliei*,  whether  thoi^  rashes  are  attended 
wilh  fevor,  and  ^vhelher  they  are  contagious  or  not. 
Thus  Dr.  Baternan  eomprehcnda  under  the  order  Exan- 
themata measle?i,  scarlet  fever,  nettle-rash,  roaeola  or  ihts 
ro5-e,  purpura,  and  erythema* 

EXARCH  was  the  title  of  the  governor  of  Italy  under 
the  Byzantine  emperors,  established  by  Justinian  aftrr  the 
reeon quest  *jf  Italy  from  the  Golhs  in  the  fcixth  century. 
The  first  exarch  appcnuk-d  was  Loni^inus,  a.d,  568.  The 
residence  of  the  exarch  was  at  Ravenna,  then  a  sea-port 
town,  aud  the  great  crUrepGl  between  Greece  and  Italy* 
The  exaichs,  who  were  KeneraUy  cho.-ion  among  the  officers 
and  f^jvourilcs  of  the  Byzantine  court,  were  of  course  re- 
movable at  the  pleasure  of  the  emperor,  but  several  of  them 
remained  in  their  utficc  to  tliR  end  of  their  lives.  Their 
administration  was  often  marked  hy  acts  of  oppression  and 
treHchory,  the  results  of  Byzantine  corruption  us  well  as 
of  the  peculiar  ditficulties  of  their  situatinn.  They  were 
.engaged  in  frequent  hostilities  azainal  the  Longobard.s  who 
had  invaded  llie  greater  part  of  Italy,  and  were  also  not 
unfrequently  at  variance  wilh  the  popes,  and  ihcir  au- 
thority was  often  confined  within  the  walltj  of  Ravenna. 
At  last,  in  the  year  7j'2,  Ravenna  bcini^  taken  by  Astulf  or 
Asti>lphus,  king  of  the  Longobards,  the  exarchate,  as  well 
as  all  dommi>.>n  of  the  Byzantines  over  Norih  Italy,  was  at. 
an  end;  hut  the  Greek  e^nperors  still  retained  posse.-sion 
of  parts  of  Apulia  and  Calabria,  where  Bari  became  the 
residence  of  the  catapan  or  Byzantine  governor.  (See 
Chronologiral  Series  qf  i/te  Exarchi  in  Pelau,  Ralimarium 
Temporum.} 
EXCAVATIONS.  [Foundations,] 
EXCKNTRIC  [Ptolemaic  Hypothesis.] 
EXCENTRICITY,  a  term  applied  to  the  ratio  which 
the  distance  between  the  centre  and  focus  of  an  ellipse  or 
hyperbola  bcari*  lo  the  whole  scaiiaxis.  [Ellipsk;  Hypkr- 
BOLA.]  With  reejard  to  this  word,  it  should  be  noted  that 
in  the  older  wi  ilinj^s  on  ♦^onic  sections  it  was  not  the  ratio 
01  these  two  lines,  but  the  former  of  them,  namely  the 
distance  between  the  centre  and  focus,  which  was  called  the 
eccentricity. 

Let  a  bo  the  sen^i major  axb  of  an  ellipse  or  hyperbola^ 
b  the  setninwnor  axis,  and  tt  iIm  eccentricity;  then 


A\  the  clhpae  r*  =  1  - 
in  the  hyperbc!'\  e*  =  1  + 


EXCESS.  For  d  peculiar  raathemalical  use  of  this 
tenn,  namely,  the  spherical  excess,  sec  Spherical  Tm- 

ANOLH. 

EXCHANGE.  The  term  exchange  is  commonly  cm- 
ployed  by  merebants  to  designate  — first,  the  wiUten  instru- 
ment by  which  the  debli  of  persons  residing  in  dilTerent  coun- 
tries or  in  diflferent  parts  of  the  same  country  are  brought 
to  a  contlition  for  fiJial  liquidation ;  nnd,  second,  the  varying 
price  of  such  necjotiable  instruments  in  the  marked 

The  first  division  of  the  subject  is  discussed  under  the 
title  BiLi  op  ExcHANOK  ;  the  following  article  will  com- 
prise the  second,  and  will  include  an  investigattgn  of  the 
principles  on  which  exchange  transactions  arc  based- 
.  International,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  foreign  trade, 
arises  out  of  the  unequal  or  exclusive  capacity  of  diiFerent 
countries  to  produce  the  various  objects  of  de-^ire.  One 
country,  for  instance,  has  abundance  of  coal  nnd  iron ;  ano- 
ther enjoya  a  climate  especially  adapted  to  the  culture  of 
the  vine;  whilst  a  third  posttesses  some  peculiar  advantages 
for  the  growth  of  wheat.  If  interchange  were  not  restricted 
by  ligisialive  enactments,  if  trade  were  perfectly  free,  the 
tisti  countrj  would  supply  the  other  two  with  iron  wares* 


taking  from  the  eecond  wines,  and  ftom  the  third  whett  j 
whikt  the  two  last  would  in  like  manner  exchange  their 
respective  productions  with  each  other. 

Pceuliariiies  of  soil  and  climate,  abundance  and  clietp- 
ness  of  land  ot  of  labour,  the  exclusive  presence  of  certam 
animals,  vegetables,  or  minerals,  all  give  rise  to  interchange 
between  nation  and  nation.  Every  country  has  some  pecii* 
liarily  which  gives  it  an  advantage  with  respect  to  that 
peculiarity  over  all  other  countries:  it  i»  by  means  of  inter- 
ciiange  that  such  advantages  are  shared  equally  among 
alL 

In  the  article  Bill  of  Exch\nge,  already  referred  to, 
we  have  explained  how  this  mode  of  settling  accounts  b^ 
twcen  parties  in  different  countries  arosw:  and  the  varioiit 
legal  rights  of  the  parties  to  a  bill  of  exchange  are  aUo  m 
that  article  fullv  explained. 

In  investigating  tliaJ  part  of  the  subject  which  belongs  lo 
the  present  article  it  is  necessary  lo  bear  in  mind  iliat  dif* 
ft  rent  countries  make  use  of  dif!crent  coins^ — ililferenl  la 
denomination,  in  weight,  and  consequently  in  value,  Hw 
pound,  for  instance,  is  the  money  of  England,  the  fmte 
that  of  France,  the  dollar  that  of  America,  These  several 
coins  contain  very  different  quantities  of  the  precious  i  ' 
The  dollar,  for  instance,  contains  about  five  times  a 
silver  as  the  franc,  whilst  the  guilder  contains  only  i  m  ^^r  ^ 
much.  The  value  of  a  currency  depends  on  the  quantity 
of  pure  metal  contained  in  the  coin  which  forms  ita  legi 
tender,  alloy  being  left  wholly  out  of  the  account. 

In  the  language  made  uuc  of  by  merchants,  the  existence 
of  a  far  qf  exchange  is  usually  assumed.  Between  two 
countries  ^  making  use  of  the  same  metal  a  par  n 
exist;  but  between  two  countries  one  of  which  makes  i 
of  goM  and  the  other  of  si^lver  an  invariable  par 
exist. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  contents,  in 
silver,  of  the  several  coins  forming  the  money  of  ao 
of  the  several  countries  specifietl : — 


Franc  of  France    , 
Mark  of  Hamburg 
Florhi  of  Amsterdam 
Dollar  of  America 


Grnlna, 
69'4 
105M5 
146*8 
370M 


Hence  the  mark  is  worth,  in  Paris,  1*515  francs;  in  Am* 
sterdam,  14  stivers  5  pfennings ;  and  in  New  York,  2S"S 
cen*s. 

Gold  is  now  a  legal  tender  in  America,  nnd  the  i 
rei^n  is  by  law  worth  4'87  dollars,  making  the  eagle  of  1 
dollars  woVth  '2L  hv.  Qid.i  the  dollar  (of  gold),  4#,  l\ 
and  the  lliUL  sterling  equal  lo  467  dollars;  all  of  which  at« 
diflijrent  expressions  for  tiie  par  between  England  and  the 
United  Stales — both  being  gold-using  countries. 

We  have  said  I  hat  a  par  tif  exchange  cannot  exist  be- 
tween two  countries  making  use  of  different  metals  as  thft 
standard  of  their  respective  currencies ;  wo  shall  now  ex- 
plain the  reason*  Gold  is  the  standard  in  England.  The 
silver  coin  of  England  possestes  a  conventional  value  ind<>- 
pendent  of  the  market  value,  and  tlic  latter  may  ftuctuata 
without  affecting  the  former.  Foreign  coins,  the  franc  or 
the  guilder  for  instance,  possess  no  such  conventional  value. 
They  are  merely  a  commodity  liable  to  (luctuation  with  the 
varying  pri' e  of  fiilver. 

Wilhin  the  last  ten  years  the  price  of  silver  in  lh« 
London  market  has  varied  from  4*,  Mi^d,  to  5i.  \d,  pa 
ounce  of  444  grains  pure,  the  medium  price  being  4*.  JIJA 
to  5*.    Tlje  extreme  prices  give  the  following  results : — 

Trie*  of  .Sih-er  per  ok.  V*tue  of  Franc  VmXw  of  il  L 


*.     c^. 

d. 

/ 

4  m 

n 

26-30 

5        ¥ 

i>'54 

25-U 

Thus  making  a  fluctuation  in  the  socalled  par  of  exehaitgi 
of  rather  more  than  44  jier  cent. 

The  assumption  of  a  par  of  exclmnge  where  no  par  can 
exist  is  likely  to  lead  at  times  to  great  inconvenience. 
Suppose,  tur  instance,  t!ial  the  par  between  Paris  and 
London  be  assumed  at  25-58fr.,  which  is  about  the  medium. 
Suppose  further  that  exchange  is  quoted  at  2C'30fr. ;  what 
would  be  the  inference?  Why  that  exchange  was  2*8  per 
cent,  in  favour  of  England,  and  (the  cost  of  transmission 
being  much  less  than  the  above  difference)  that  cunse* 
rjuenily  bullion  was  about  to  |)otir  into  London.    But  sup- 
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vm  fliat  at  tbe  sAme  time  the  market  price  of  silver  had 
Mined  in  London  to  49,  10^  per  ounce,  and  gold  in  Paris 
had  advanced  in  a  like  ratio,  what  would  be  the  effect  ? 
Whj  the  Bupposed  premium  in  favour  of  England  would 
Yinuh,  and  the  par,  for  the  time  being,  would  be  brought 
to  eoincide  with  the  actual  rate. 

Though  there  exists  no  invariable  par  of  exchange,  it  is 
extremely  useful  to  the  merchant  to  know  the  average  value 
of  the  enrrency  of  every  country  with  which  he  trades,  in 
order  to  ascertain  what  may  be  called  the  approximate  par, 
which  must  be  the  pivot  around  which  fluctuations  will 
necessarily  turn.  This  approximate  par  (a  term  which  we 
Bike  use  of  for  the  sake  of  conforming,  as  nearly  as  truth 
will  permit,  to  the  language  familiar  to  merchants)  should 
be  grounded  on  the  average  value  of  a  currencv  taken  on  a 
peood  sufficiently  long  to  include  fluctuations  from  highest 
to  lowest.  To  the  approximate  par  so  taken  will  be  the 
tendency  of  the  rate  of  exchange  to  conform. 

The  approximate  par  of  exchange  will  be  liable  to  be 
■fteted  by  four  pairs  of  circumstances,  in  addition  to  a  rise 
aod  ikll  in  the  price  of  the  precious  metals.    These  are— 

1.  Changes  made  by  the  supreme  authority  in  the  quan- 
tity of  the  pure  metal  contained  in  the  coin  by  way  of  in- 
oeaae  or  diminution. 

2.  Depreciation  from  the  use  of  paper  money,  and  resto- 
ntioD. 

3.  Clipping,  and  restoration. 

4.  Wear  and  tear,  and  restoration. 

1.  Legal  Changes  in  the  Coinage,  Oovemments  have 
lot  unfrequently  found  the  diminution  of  the  quantity  of 
tbe  metal  contained  in  the  current  coin  an  easy  way  of 
petting  rid  of  improvidently  contracted  debts.  The  English 
poond  was  once  a  troy  pound  of  silver ;  it  is  now  about  four 
Mmces.  The  French  livre,  once  probably  tho  same  quan- 
tity,  is  now  less  than  a  seventieth  part  of  a  lb.  By  what  a 
ncccssion  of  frauds  must  this  change  have  been  brought 
ibout! 

A  government  having  borrowed  so  many  pounds  of  its 
ubjects  would  find  it  a  very  convenient  thing,  when  the 
by  of  payment  should  come  round,  to  call  ten  or  fifteen 
ihilling.s  *  a  pound  ;*  and  as  it  would  have  all  the  debtors  in 
he  kingdom  on  its  side,  popularity  would  be  divided  on  the 
Bea^^nre.  But  although  creditors  at  home  may  be  com- 
lelled  to  submit  to  this  robbery,  creditors  abroad  cannot. 
fbeir  contract  is  to  receive  a  given  sum  of  tho  money  of 
heir  own  country,  and  the  only  effect  of  any  debasement 
rill  be  that  the  foreign  debt  will  require  more  of  the  debased 
noney  to  liquidate  it ;  in  other  words,  exchange  will  fiill 
a  the  ratio  of  the  debasement.  Thus  suppose  the  sovereign 
o  be  reduced  in  weight  10  per  cent.,  exchange  on  the  Pa- 
risian Bourse,  if  at  25'58f.,  would  fall  to  23f.  2c.  If,  on 
Ihe  other  hand,  the  franc  were  reduced,  exchange  would 
rise. 

We  can  illustrate  this  by  two  historical  facts.  Formerly  the 
Spanish  dollar  contained  as  much  silver  as  As,  6d.  sterUng, 
ind  consequently  the  average  \*alue  of  100/.  was  444  dollars 
44  cents.  The  weight  of  the  dollar  however  has  been  since 
ledoced,  and  it  now  contains  only  as  much  silver  as  4s,  2d, 
teriing,  so  that  that  the  average  ^'alue  of  100/.  sterling  is 
tow  4S0  dollars ;  the  difference  being  8  per  cent  Tho  old 
hn^agc  of  quotation  however  has  never  been  wholly  aban- 
doned by  the  American  merchants.  They  still  assume  the 
old  par,  so  that  when  exchange  is  quoted  at  10  or  11  per 
ecot  premium — a  premium  which,  as  we  shall  presently  see, 
could  not  be  maintained  for  an  hour — it  is  in  fact  at  2  or 
3  per  cent,  only  (the  remaining  8  per  cent,  being  nominal) ; 
and  when  it  is  quoted  at  6  or  7  per  cent,  premium,  it  is  in 
hci  at  1  or  2  discount.  The  other  fact  to  which  we  allude 
is  tbe  recent  adoption  of  a  gold  standard  in  tbe  United 
Sutes,  at  a  rate,  compared  with  silver,  to  render  the  Ame- 
hcan  currency  practically  debased. 

Before  the  introduction  of  tbe  Gold  Bill  the  average 
ulue  of  1 00/.  sterling,  as  we  have  seen,  was  480  dollars ;  by 
the  new  standard,  the  quantity  of  gold  contained  in  100/.  is 
now  coined  into  487  dollars,  being  a  difference  of  1  *45  or 
Dearly  H  per  cent.  Thus  the  par  between  England  and 
America  is  now  487  d.  =  100/.,  or  adhering  to  the  old  (erro- 
oeously  aasumed)  par,  a  nominal  premium  of  9*45  per 
cent 

2.  Paper  Money,  One  of  the  evils  to  which  paper  money 
B  liable  is  depreciation  from  excess.  The  market  price  of 
Doney,  like  that  of  every  thing  else,  varies  in  the  inverse 
ratio  of  its  quantity.  If  it  be  scarce  ^t  will  be  dear ;  in  other 


words,  all  other  things  will  be  cheap.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
money  be  in  excess,  it  will  be  cheap;  in  other  words,  much 
of  it  will  be  given  in  exchange  for  other  things.  To  say  that 
prices  are  advancing,  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  money  is 
getting  cheaper  and  cheaper.  The  effect  of  issuing  paper 
money  in  excess  is,  then,  to  make  money,  both  metallic  and 
paper,  cheap.  Being  cheap,  it  becomes  desirable  to  export 
it ;  but  paper  money  is  not  available  for  this  purpose,  and 
hence  metallic  money  is  alone  exported.  Bullion  in  the  un- 
coined state  would^  under  such  circumstances,  advance  in 
price,  but  the  sovereign  would  be  still  a  sovereign ;  hence 
there  would  exist  a  motive  to  convert  coined,  money  into 
bullion,  or  to  export  it.  Bullion  however  would  not  be 
exportecl,  except  when  it  was  really  cheaper  than  in  other 
countries. 

During  tlie  Bank  restriction  the  depreciation  reached 
27 '9  per  cent.  Gold  was  then  worth  51.  Ss.  per  ounce,  and 
silver  6s.  I  Id.  estimated  in  paper  money.  But  at  these  no- 
minally high  prices  the  proportion  between  gold  and  silver 
was  precisely  tho  present  average  proportion,  namely,  1  to 
15*52;  or,  gold  at  3/.  17*.  lO^rf.,  and  silver  at  4*.  UJrf.  The 
Parisian  par  was  then  18*43f.  per  1/.  sterling  (instead  of 
25  *  58  f.),  so  that  although  coin  might  be  sent  away  as  a 
cheaper  mode  of  conversion  than  melting,  bullion  would  not 
necessarily  be  an  article  of  export,  unless  when  exchange 
was  really,  and  not  merely  nominally,  against  us. 

We  have  seen  that  the  present  average  value  of  the  dollar 
is  4s.  2d. ;  when  silver  was  at  6s.  I  Id.  the  value  would  be 
5s,  9id.  in  the  depreciated  English  money.  Hence  a  debt 
in  London  of  100/.  could  be  discharged  with  346  dollars  18 
cents,  whereas  now  it  would  require  480  dollars.  The  dol- 
lars remained  unchanged,  but  100/.  of  1813  was  worth  only 
72/.  2*.  in  gold. 

As  the  par  of  4*.  6d.  was  then,  as  now,  retained,  the 
depreciation  was  met  by  a  heavy  nominal  discount  of 
27ft  per  cent.  It  i-  unnecessary  to  pursue  these  calcula- 
tions to  other  cou.  tries :  the  same  principles  apply  to  all 
countries. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe,  that  in  the  process  of 
restoration  the  phenomena  are  reversed.  A  restoration  of 
the  English  currency,  for  instance,  would  be  similar  in  its 
effects  to  a  depreciation  of  the  currencies  of  all  other  coun- 
tries. 

3.  Clipping  the  Coin,  In  some  countries  the  practice  of 
clipping  tne  coin  still  continues,  and  it  is  likely  to  continue 
just  so  long  as  people  will  take  clipped  coin.  If  people 
would  take  shillings  clipped  into  polygons,  they  would  be 
so  clipped  in  less  than  twenty-four  hours. 

The  effect  of  clipping  on  the  exchange  is  precisely  similar 
to  the  two  cases  we  have  already  examined.  If  the  silver 
coin  of  France  were  clipped  to  the  extent  of  one-tenth  of 
its  weight,  exchange  would  be  affected  to  that  extent.  In- 
stead of  requiring  only  25*58f.  to  purchase  1/.  sterling  on 
the  Parisian  Bourse,  it  would  require  28'  14  f.  Restoration 
would  be  equivalent  to  clipping  the  coins  of  other  countries. 

Some  of  the  continental  states  in  which  clipped  coin  cir- 
culates have  adopted  an  expedient  to  keep  up  the  character 
of  their  money  of  account.  This  expedient  is  to  transact 
all  their  dealings  with  other  nations  in  what  they  call  Banco, 
which  may  be  defined  money  as  it  ought  to  be,  to  distin- 
guish it  from  the  current  or  clipped  money,  which  may  be 
called  money  as  it  is.  The  merchants  keep  their  bank  ac- 
counts in  money  as  it  ought  to  be,  paying  in  the  clipped 
money,  or  money  as  it  is.  They  arc  charged  with  the  de- 
preciation, which  is  known  by  the  term  ii^io.  This  is  purely 
an  arrangement  of  convenience. 

4.  fVear  qf  Coin.  The  case  of  a  worn  coinage  is  precisely 
similar  to  that  of  a  clinped  coinage,  except  that  the  latter  is 
sudden  in  its  effects,  the  former  gratlual-  Hence  deprecia- 
tion from  wear  is  much  more  likely  to  deceive  than  that 
which  arises  from  clipping.  Restoration  by  means  of  a  new 
issue  reverses  all  the  effects. 

We  have  now  enumerated  tho  principal  circumstances 
affecting  the  value  of  a  currency.  Fluctuations  in  the  rate 
of  exchange  proceeding  firom  an  alteration  of  the  value  of 
the  medium  in  which  price  is  quoted  are  purely  nominal; 
and  so  they  are  usually  designated.  They  are  alterations 
proceeding  from  the  altered  quantity  of  the  article  pur- 
chased, and  are  analogous  to  an  alteration  of  the  price  of 
wiieat  from  an  alteration  in  the  capacity  of  the  imperial 
quarter. 

What  is  usually  called  the  real  exchange  is  the  actual 
market-price,  delermine4  by  the  same  law  as  the  ijricQ  of 
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sugar,  earn,  or  broad-elolli :  namely^  the  exist  in  g'proport  ion 
between  svipply  and  tie m and. 

The  demand  for  bills  of  exchange  arises  out  of  the  neces- 
sity of  paying  for  importations.    The  mipply  arises  out  of 
the  practice  of  drawing  for  the  amount  of  cxporlations.     If 
I  the  stipply  and  demand  he   equal— if  for  every  poiind*s 
["iiorth  of  ^oods  imported  there  he  exactly  a  jwiind's  worth 
fof  exported  goods*  to  be  drawn  ftir — there  will  be  no  real 
'exchange:  that  is  the  real  exchange*  however  much  the 
nriminal  exchange  may  aUer»  will  be  at  par* 

When,  however,  the  im porta t ions  are  not  precisely  equal 
to  the  exportations,  exchange  can  no  longer  remain  at  par. 
^  An  excess  of  mip<»rtation  would  cause  exchanj^e  1o  advance 
I^Bgainst  the  importing  countiy.  Let  ufi  suppose  a  cast^ 
[Let  us  suppose  that  an  actual  or  anticipated  advance  in  the 
P|>rip©  of  wlieat  causes  the  transmission  of  extensive  orders 
['to  the  north  of  Europe.  This  would  produce  a  sudden  dc- 
Timmd  for  bills  of  exchange — not  pcrhnpa  to  the  extunt  of 
rthe  orders;  for  in  all  probahilily  goods  adapted  to  the  naar- 
^kutsdf  the  wheat-growing  countries  Wuuld  bo  sent  in  part 
^payment — hut,  at  all  events,  to  a  considerable  amount, 
^  There  would  accordingly  ho  an  advance  in  the  rate  of  ex- 
i'cliauge,  firj^t  on  the  wheat-shijipintj;  ports,  and  next  on  all 
|x>lher  countries.  Thus,  En;,dand  imports  wheat  from  Danzig, 
fiind  exchiinge  on  Danzig  rises.  But  exchange  on  Amster- 
rdam  ih  at  par,  as  it  is  also  at  Ainsterdtim  on  Dtinxig,  Hence 
^hc  wheat- importer  would  buy  a  bill  on  Amsterdam,  and 
►  %iih  ihe  proceeds  would  there  buy  a  bdl  on  Uanzig.  But 
Mhe  buyer  of  exchnnjje  on  Amsterdiini  cannot  go  uito  the 
[market  with£)Ut  tausiug  an  advnucc  in  the  rate.  In  this 
Vay  the  advance  becomes  general 

The  real  exchange,  however,  is  subject  to  a  limit  beyond 
V  Inch  it  cannot  advance.     This  limit  is  the  cost  of  trans- 
[ milting  Ihe  precious  metaU.    A  debtor  to  a  fiuvign  country 
I* — way  the  importer  of  wheat— tan  bciuidate  his  debt  by  the 
f  transmis*iion  of  bullion  as  well  as  of  a  bdl  of  exchange  ;  and 
P*he  will  be  determined  in  his  choice  by  tlie  comparative  cheop- 
ncbs  of  either  mode.    The  cost  of  transmitting  specie  is, 
let  tis  a^^sume,  2  per  cent, :  so  long  as  exchange  continues 
below  2  per  cent,  the  debtor  will   continue  to  purchase  it; 
rhnt  the  moment  the  drawer  demands  more  than  that  rale. 
I  the  exportation  of  bullion  will   be  resorted  lo,  and  bills  of 
1  exchange  will  cea^e  to  be  demanded.     The  cust  of  trans- 
I milling  bullion,  including  the  cost  of  collecting  it  at  the 
[|k:»rt  of  shipment,  is  ihereforc  the  limit  beyond  which  Ihe 
ral  exchange  cannot  advance. 
But  an  advance  in  the  rale  of  exchange,  even  up  to  this 
I  point,  cannot  long  be  maintained.     Tlje  tendency  in  an 
Hdvance  in  the  rate  is  to  check  importation  and  stimulate 
BXportation.     Articles  which  would  only  just  pay  with  ex- 
ieliunf^e  at  par  would  pay  a  profit  sufficient  to  induce  expor- 
tation where  the  ext^orter  could  secure  I  or  2  per  cent,  more 
fbr  \\\h  draft.  Thus,  by  the  stimulus  toexporlalion,  the  supply 
l|>f  bills  Wiiuld  be  imreascd  to  meet  the  demand,  and  pro 
Man  to  to  check  the  advancing  rate  of  exchange.  On  the  other 
flitmd,  an  imported  article  which  was  only  just  paying  when 
exchange  was  at  par  would  cea.sc  to  pay  when  it  should 
cost  the  importer  2  per  cent,  more  to  make  his  remittance. 
Thus,  whilst  the  cost  of  exporting  the  precious  metals  is 
the  immediate  check  upon  an  advancing  rale  of  exchange, 
the  eflect  of  the  real  exchange  in  stimulating  or  che^^king 
'  aportation  or  exportation,  as  the  case  may  be,  is  to  work 
Its  own  remedy.    The  real  exchange  is,  in  fact,  contmually 
gravitating  towards  par,  though  at  times  superior   forces 
ifiay  overcome  that  pcr|>ctnal  tendency, 

Mo!!jt  of  the  errors  which  prevail  in  relation  to  the  subject 
of  exchange  arise  oul  of  confounding  the  reiil  with  the  no- 
minal exchange.  For  the  purposes  of  general  reasoning,  it 
h  well  to  know  what  is  the  average  value  of  the  currencies 
of  Ihe  several  nations  with  which  we  have  commercial  icla* 
tions;  but  for  practical  purp4>&es  the  actual  par  for  the 
moment  should  be  rigidly  calculated.  Unless  this  be 
done,  the  practical  merchant  will  be  liable  to  continual 
error.  For  further  information  on  the  fiubu-cl,  the  reader 
tiay  consult  Mill's  Bhmentft  qf  PuNtiml  Evmiomy,  chap, 
iii.  t»ec,  16,  p,  162;  Ricardo^sj  Princtjhs,  chap,  vii , 
On  Foreign  Trafh;  article  Erchange  in  the  Enct/rh- 
prrdia  Britannica;  and  Tooke*s  Htgh  and  Low  I^ice-% 
passim, 

I  XCHANGE,  ROYAL,    [GREiHAM.] 
EXCHEQUER  COURT  is  a  superior  court  of  record 
cMablissbed  by  William  the  Conqueior  its  t^art  of  Ifie  Aula 
Regis,  and  reduced  to  its  present  order  by  Edward  I. 


It  is  the  lowest  in  rank  of  the  four  great  courts  wbidi  it 
at  Westminster  Halt  although  in  ancient  times  one  of  thi 
first  in  importance,  as  all  causes  relatmg  to  ilif  ri.^^litifl 
the    crown   were   there   heard   and   determi  tb 

revenues  of  the  crow^n  were  supposed  to  he  r.  then. 

Perhaps  the  inferiority  in  point  of  precedence  of 
court  may  be  attributed  to  its  having  beeji  originally  ereeld 
solely  for  the  king'«  profit,  which  was  considered  ail  objitt 
inferior  to  tho  general  administration  of  justice  to  til 
subject. 

Etymologists  have  exhausted  much  research  in 
taining  the  origin  of  the  name:  some  aaeert  that  it  ii 
derived  from  the  old  French  word  Esdhegmer^  u.  kmd  <i 
abacus  or  table;  or  the  German,  Schaiz,  'treasure/  The 
Latiniaied  form  of  the  word  is  Scarranum,  Camden  mm 
it  was  BO  called  from  the  covering  of  the  table  at  whicli  tM 
banms  sal  being  party-coloured  or  chequered^  Kod 
lAhich.  when  certain  of  the  king's  accounts  were 
the  sums  were  marked  and  scored  with  count&ra. 

The  judges  of  the  covirt  of  exchequer  are  the  cl 
of  t!ie  exchequer  for  the  time  being,  I  bo  chief  barim, 
four  other  burons,  who  are  created  by  letter*  patent, 
are  so  cBlled  from  their  having  been  formerly  eboseo  i 
such   as   were  biirons   of  the   kingdam,  or   paft'hj 
bamns,    <Selden*s  T^'tie^  qfHrmour.) 

The  court  of  exchequer  was  formerly  held  in  the  kili|/^ 
palace.     lis  treasury  was  the  great  deposit  of  records  f 
ihe  other  eourts;  writs  of  summons  to  assenctble  the 
1  laments  were  isfrued  by  its  otlicors  ;  and  its  act^  and 
tts  they  related  almost  entirely  lo  matlcrB  connetted 
the  king*s  revenue,  were  not  controlled  by  ajiy  uther 
king's  ordinary  courts  of  justice. 

It  now*  consists  of  two  divisions^  one  of  which  exi 
jurisdiclion  in  all  cases  relating  to  tlae  customs  and 
and  over  re\enue  matters  generally.     The  other  div 
subdivided  into  a  court  of  common  law,  in  which  all 
sou  a!  actions  may  be  brought,  and  a  court  of  equity* 
suits  in  e<[uity  may  he  commenced  and  prosecuted* 

A  plaiiiliff,  when  bringing  an  action  in  thu  court; 
v  iou  si  y  lo  t  he  Ac  I  for  U  ni  lb  r  m  i  i  y  of  Process  in  ] 
(2  Will.  IV.  cap.  39K  fictitiously  alleged  hiin 
king's  deblorp  in  order  to  give  the  court  juxi^uk  nun  ta 
cause ;  but  since  the  passing  of  that  act  it  is  no  longer^ 
oeftsoT}*  to  resort  to  ibis  fictton  in  order  to  bring  an 
on  the  plea  side  of  the  court  of  exchequer,  as  thai  si 
assimilates  the  practice  of  all  the  common  law  courts 
the  operation  as  well  as  the  name  of  the  prooesset  * 
from  them  are  tho  same. 

The  number  of  officers  on  the  plea  side  of  the 
exchequer,  and  their  several   duties,  are  reflated 
*2nd  and  3rd  Will.  IV.  cap.  1 10.     By  3rd  and  4lh  W 
cap.  70,  a  great  number  of  old  oflices  are  abolished. 

When  the  court  sits  in  equity  the  chancellor  of  tha 
chequer  has  u  Toice (although  now  very  rarely  e: 
in  giving  judgment.    The  last  caj^ein  which  t'       ' 
was  required  to  sit,  owing   to  tho  barons  ben 
vided  in  opinion,  was  that  of  Naish  against  li...   i 
Oimpany,    Michaelmsis    Term.    1735,    when    Si- 
Walpole  was  chancellor,  and  bis  decision  in  a  qiuc 
very  considerable  difUculty  was  said  to  have  jgiv^n 
satisfaction. 

An  appeal  lies  from  this  court  by  w  rit  of  error  to 
justices  of  Ihe  courts  of  king*s  bench  and  common 
sitting  in  the  exchequer  chamber,  who  alone  have  po^ 
review  the  judgments  of  the  barons  ;  and  from  il 
cisiona  further  appeal  may  be  brought  before  the  hoi 
lonls. 

The  Court  of  Exrheqtter  chmnher  was  first  eri 
England  by  stat  31  Edwanl  IlL,  to  determine  cauaei 
writs  of  error  from  the  common   law  side  of  tho 
exchequer.      The  judges    of   the    three    superior   ewi 
occasionally  sit  here  to  hear  arguments  in  imporf- 
roinal  cast«s»  and  upon  causes  of  great  weight  and  i 
in  w  hich  the  judges  of  the  court  beluw  have  not  gr 
judgment. 

As  a   court  of  error,  the  court  of  exchequer  rhai 
underwent  considerable  alterations  by  the  r 
1 1  th  Geo,  IV.  and  l!*t  Will.  IV,  cap.  70.,  and  u 
is  now  regulttte<3  by  that  statute.     [CouaTS.] 

The  Court  ^f  Exchequer  in  Sentland  waa  estahli 

the  6th  Ann,  cup.  2r».     T1  -  are  tho  hitrh  I; 

of  Gx'ettt  Britain,  with  a  *  ,  and  four  other 

By  a  recent  acst  (3  and  4  \^uiiam  IV.  c  13)  the 
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\  of  the  Scotch  Exchequer  as  to  the  duties  and 
.  &c«,  tncntiunBd  in  the  act  have  ceas^d^  and  ure 
the  ComtntiksiVtner*  of  the  Treamry ;  and  the  col- 
li! raana^etotinl  of  the  assessed  taxes  and  land-tax 
n4  arc  tiansferred  to  tlio  Cjinmisiiianers  fur  the 
'Tax«s»  but  Ihti  judicial  powers  of  the  harons  arc 

\mri  ^f  Etchequer  in  Iretand'vi^%  established  !>y 
Ueo.  Ill*  cap.  ^'y,  and  cousistsof  the  eh iof  justices, 
^O.  aod  the  rest  of  the  Justiees  and  bajrons,  or  any 


BQU1SR  BILLS  form  the  principal  part  of  the 
public  debt  of  this  rounlry.  TJiCije  bills  are 
Icr  the  autharily  of  pavliament  fur  sum-*  vajryfng 
L  to  lOOii/.,  ami  bear  inttiiest.  They  were  first 
tlwr  li'ifrn  of  William  111.;  and  aUhough  their 
aried  greatly  al  ditferent  times,  the  eon- 
I  y  afford  to  individyals  and  their  advan- 

I  uubiic  have  been  such  v^  to  cause  their  constant 
^tr  convenience  to  individual  ari^s  fn>m  the 
ice  of  their  passing  from  hand  to  hand  with  on  t 
ity  i*f  making  a  formal  transfer,  of  their  bearing 
^  of  ttieir  not  being  subject  to  such  violent  Hue- 
p  totnetinies  occur  in  the  prices  of  the  funded 
^  oontiparntive  steadiness  in  value  is  c4Utsed  by 
l^emdjcalty  liivon  to  the  holders  to  be  paid  their 

BOT  to  tjxchan^e  them  lor  new  billa  to  which 
lai^e  iik  extended  ;  besides  Ibis,  when  a  cer- 
iod  has  elapsed  from  the  date  of  their  first 
mmj  be  paid  to  the  government  at  par  in  di^j- 
tutie^  luirl  taxe^  The  amount  of  premium  that 
1  at  the  lime  of  purchase  is  con.sequently 
1  of  an  exchequer  bill  ri.sks  in  return 
|nii4  which  accme:^  during  the  time  thai  it  re- 
pwsfessiun.  The  advantajje  to  the  public  eon- 
i  fiiwcr  rate  of  interest  which  they  carry  ct>m- 
^ibo  permanent  or  funded  debt  of  the  nation* 
Bver,  they  must  in  thi*i  respect  hear  some 
on,  W'lien  the  pric4;  of  the  public  funds  is 
fcupon  exchequer  bilk  will  be  low ;  and  IT, 
"  \  or  commt^rcial  dci-angemcnt,  the  funds 
f  80  as  to  alFord  a  much  mure  profitable 
tban  exchequer  hills,  the  rate  of  interest  Upon 
ilie  raised  m  order  to  prevent  their  pavment  into 
Her  in  discharge  of  duties:  a  thmg  which  wnuld 
the  financial  opt* rations  of  government.  When 
in  the  rei;zn  of  William  lit.,  the  interest  borne 
i?r  bills  was  0(/.  per  RHi/.  per  diem,  bein^  at  the 
'Zs.  Id.  per  rent,  per  annum.  In  the  siime  reign 
I  wtiA  afterwards  lowered  to  4^.  per  lUO/,  per 
I  Vs.  fid.  per  cent,  per  annum  ;  and  in  the  fol- 

rthe  nit e  was  si  ill  farther  reduc^tl  to  2d  per 
Oir.  lOJ.  per  cent,  per  annum.  During  the 
It  of  tlie  wnr  frotn  17^3  to  18H,  the  rate  of  in- 
y^Miv  scf-nnties  was  fixed  at  3^d,  per  cent,  per 
^^^4^.  per  cent,  per  annum.  Since  the  last* 
^K  I  he  rate  has  Ijeen  progressively  reduced  to 
^Hjc^.  per  100/.  per  diem,  at  which  latter  rate 
■B^  market  at  tlio  time  of  the  derangement 
|ieD<!y  which  was  experienced  in  the  bej^inning 
U aider  the«e  circuraslances,  it  was  considereil 
fible  to  relieve  the  Bank  of  England, 
Jtmcnt  a  very  large  proportion  of  these 
Een  lield.  ana  to  place  it  in  the  most 
\>n  for  aflbrdmg  relief  to  the  commercial 
3mgly  the  rate  of  interest  upon  exche- 
*ed  to  2^.  per  rent,  per  diem,  at  which 
current  (August,  183*>,  althrmgh  the 
which  they  bear  in  the  market — 4Hj,  per 
l^^the  supijosition  that  it  will  be  soon  again 

^Hf  rommercial  pressure,  arising  from  causes 
^Krcd  to  he  temporary,  it  has  sometimes  been 
HSaable  by  parliament  to  make  advances  to 
Upon  the  security  of  goods  ;  these  advances  have 
Vf  the  issue  of  exchequer  bills,  which  have  been 
Ml  the  exiirency  tliat  called  for  ihem  has  parsed 
^Mfftt  p4ermanent  occasion  for  their  issue,  apart 
iMflmiftlo  wants  of  tlie  govemmenU  has  beciu 
p^Mx  individuals  or  private  associations  in 
ikofioi  works  of  public  utdity,  such  as  canals. 
In  tliese  cases  the  rate  of  interest  charged  to 
IV  }i  fomewhat  greater  than  tliat  boriio  h^  the 


bills,  and  the  difference  has  been  applied  to  defray  the  i*x* 
pense  of  management  on  the  part  of  the  puljlie. 

The  amount  of  exchequer  bills  *  outstanding  and  unpro- 
vided for*  at  the  end  of  each  of  the  last  ten  Veara  was  as 
follows ; — 


£, 

£. 

1827 

,  .  27,646,850 

1832  , 

.  25,696,000 

1828 

-  .  2r,65;,auo 

1833  . 

*  28,384,700 

1829 

.  .  25,4yu,5oO 

18.^4  . 

*  28,521.550 

1830 

.  «  25,G^»,G^0 

1833  . 

.  29,007,«S0 

1831 

,  ,  2J,5jJ ,33u 

iy36  , 

-  28,155,150 

EXCISE  DUTIES,  the  name  given  to  taxes  or  duties 
levied  upon  articles  of  consumption  which  are  produced 
within  the  kingdom.  This  description,  which  has  usually 
been  given  of  excise  duties,  is  more  strictly  applicable  now 
than  it  was  formerly,  when  the  commissioners  of  excise 
revenue  were  also  charged  with  the  collection  of  duties 
upon  various  articles  imported  from  foreign  countries. 
Among  these  foreign  articles  were  wine,  spirits,  tobacco, 
glass,  and  tea.  The  last  named  of  these  was  the  last  that 
was  withdrawn  from  the  management  of  the  Excise  and 
transferred  to  I  he  Board  of  Customs.  There  are  still,  it  is 
true,  certaiii  duties  to  which  the  name  of  excise  is  ap[ilied 
which  can  hardly  be  called  duties  upon  consumpliou, 
allhoui^h  they  are  accessary  to  it,  such  as  the  duty  on  sale^ 
by  auction  and  the  sums  charged  for  licenses  to  permit 
parties  to  carr}-  on  certain  trades, 

Kxcise  duties  are  said  to  have  had  their  origin  in  this 
country  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  when  a  tax  was  laid 
upon  be«r,  cider,  and  pcrr>',  of  home  pniduetion.  The  net 
by  which  these  duties  were  authorimsd  was  pulsed  by  the 
long  parhament  in  lf»43.  This  act  contains  also  a  IlsI  of 
foreign  articles*  and  among  others  tobacco,  wine,  raisin  a, 
currant.%  and  loaf  sugar,  upon  which  excise  duties  were 
imposed  in  addition  to  duties  of  customs  already  charge- 
able. This  act  was  adapted  and  enforced  under  the  pro- 
tectorate of  Oliver  Cromwell;  and  by  the  statute  U 
Chailes  11.  c.  24,  the  duties  of  excise  were  granted  as 
part  of  the  revenue  of  the  crown, 

F<»r  a  lontr  time  this  cla^^s  of  duties  was  viewed  with  pap 
ticular  dislike  by  the  people,  on  account  of  its  inquisitoriat 
interference  with  various  industrial   pursuits,  and   it    cer-fci 
tainly   forms   a  very  strong  ground   of  objeciion  againsij 
excise  duties,  that  the  .security  of  the  revenue  which  ihoyi 
yield  is  held  to  be  incompatible  with  the  perfect  freedom  of 4 
the  manuhu-turer  as  to  ihu  processes  whif-h  he  may  apply/ 
in  his  works.      In  every  highly-taxed  country  where  con- i 
sumplion  duties  form  part  of  the  public  revenue  it  wouldJ 
seem  however  to  be  hardly  possible  to  avoid  the  adoption  i*f  J 
this  class  of  duties.     If,  taking  for  our  example  an  itistanr«  \ 
which  is  now  exercising  an  injurious  effect  m  a  neighlwur- 
ing  country,  it  is  found  expedient  to  impose  a  customs*  duty»( 
upon  the  couiumptiun  of  loreign-made  sugar,  it  is  clearly] 
necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  revenue  that  an  excise  1 
duty  should  be  imposed  upon  sugiir  of  dnme&lic  production*  | 
otherwise  the  community  at  large  is  made  to  bear  the  load' 
twice,  once  in  the  form  of  some  other  tax,  and  again  to  the 
producer  of  indigenous  sugar,  who  will  charge  the  con- 
sumer nearly  as  much  as  he  would  pay  to  the  im]iorter  of|i 
foreign  sngart  including  the  amount  of  the  duty.     By  such- 
means  a  branch  of  iudustr>*  would  be  fostered,  uriprotitablo  j 
to  the  country  at  large,   and   profitable   only  to   the    few  - 
persons  by  whom  the  indigenous  sugar  is  piwluced,  bull 
whose  profits  will  not  long  continue  greater  tlian  the  usual ^" 
profits  upon  the  employment   of  stock  obtainable   in  tho  I 
same  country  from  other  hninchesof  industry.    An  attempt  J 
has  been  lately  made  to  set  up  a  beet-root  sugar  manufac->j 
tory  in  England  but  parliament  having  imposed  an  excisa  t 
duty  upm  the  produce  Lf|ual  to  the  customs  duty  charged 
uiion  colonial  sugar,  it   does  not  apjjear  probable  that  the 
attempt  can  be  successful,  or  indeeJ  that  it  cm  be  j>er»e- 
vered   in,  which  indeed  is  httle  to  be  resetted,  for  tho 
rea.son  already  assigned. 

Excise  duties  are  liable  to  this  among  other  very  seriou* 
objections,  that  the  regulations  under  which  they  are  colh^cted 
are  made,  perhaps  unavoidably,  to  interfere  with  proceiise^  of 
manufacture,  so  as  to  prevent  the  adoption  of  improvemenla 
which  would  be  benencial  first  to  the  manufaclurer  and 
afterwards  to  the  community  at  large,  which  mutjt  always 
be  interested  in  their  adoption,  because  of  the  greater  excel- 
lence or  cheapness  of  the  products  which  it  is  the  object  of  ] 
the  experimenter  to  a^ttaiu.    It  will  give  somo  idea.  oC  th^ 
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extent  to  which  this  interference  is  injurious,  if  we  state, 
on  the  authority  of  a  gentleman  conversant  with  all  the 
details  of  the  art  of  calico-|)rinting,  that  upon  the  same 
premises,  with  the  same  capital,  and  employing  the  same 
amount  of  lahour,  douhle  the  quantity  of  cloths  are  now 
printed  which  could  have  been  printed  previous  to  the 
repeal  of  the  duty,  and  to  the  consequent  withdrawal  of  the 
excise- officers  from  the  works.  Another  great  objection 
that  may  be  urged  a^inst  excise  duties  is,  the  facilities 
which  they  offer  for  tne  commission  of  frauds  against  the 
revenue,  an  offence  which,  in  the  eyes  of  many  persons,  is  of 
a  venial  kind,  but  which  too  often  ultimately  demoralizes 
those  by  whom  it  is  committed.  In  the  Seventeenth  Report 
of  the  Commissioners  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  manage- 
ment and  collection  of  the  excise  revenue  it  is  stated  as  a 
striking  proof  of  the  extent  to  which  frauds  are  committed 
by  manufacturers  of  soap,  that '  there  are  in  England  fifty 
that  take  out  licenses,  for  which  they  pay  4/.  per  annum, 
each  of  which  makes,  or  rather  brings  to  charge,  less  than 
one  ton  of  soap  per  annum,  from  which  it  is  obvious  that  as 
the  profits  of  such  a  sale  would  not  pay  for  the  license,  the 
entry  is  made  in  order  to  cover  smuggling.'  With  regard 
to  malt,  another  article  of  great  consumption  which  is  sub- 
ject to  excise  duties,  the  commissioners  state  it  to  be  their 
opinion,  founded  upon  the  evidence  given  bv  several  respect- 
able maltsters, '  that  malt  is  sold  throughout  the  season, 
and  in  large  quantities,  for  a  price  that  is  insufficient  to  pay 
the  expense  of  making  it  and  duty ;  and  that  the  duty  is 
evaded  to  a  great  amount.'  A  strong  presumptive  evidence 
to  this  effect  is  contained  in  the  fkct  that  the  average 
number  of  bushels  of  malt  brought  to  charge  in  each  of  the 
ten  years  firom  1725  to  1734  was  26,177,330,  while  in  the 
ten  years  from  1825  to  1834,  that  is,  after  the  lapse  of  a 
century,  the  number  of  bushels  so  brought  to  charge  was 
29,572,380;  although  during  that  time  the  population  had 
been  more  than  doubled,  and  the  habits  of  the  people  not 
altered  in  any  way  that  should  lead  to  the  supposition  of 
any  decreased  consumption  of  the  products  of  malt. 

The  articles  now  subject  to  excise  duty  are: — auctions; 
bricks;  glass;  hops;  licenses;  malt;  paper;  soap;  spirits 
(British) ;  vinegar. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  excise  duties  were  collected 
in  1 797,  under  the  following  nineteen  heads,  viz. ;  *  starch ; 

*  stone  bottles ;  *  sweets  and  mead ;  tea ;  *  tiles ;  *  candies ; 

*  coaches;  cocoa;  coffee;  *  cider;  *  perry:  *  hides  and 
skins ;  pepper ;  *  printed  goods ;  *  salt ;  spirits  (foreign) ; 
tobacco  ana  snuff;  wine;  *  wire. 

Of  these  nineteen  articles  the  duties  have  been  repealed 
upon  the  twelve  to  which  an  asterisk  is  prefixed ;  the  col- 
lection of  duties  on  the  remaining  seven  articles  has  been 
transferred  to  the  Customs  department. 

The  following  table  states  the  amount  of  payments  made 
into  the  Exchequer  on  account  of  excise  duties  in  England, 
the  charges  of  collection  and  the  rate  per  cent  on  the  col- 
lection calculated  on  tne  gross  revenue  in  each  year  from 
1797  to  1835. 


Charges  of 

Net  neeelpL 

CoUeetion. 

R«Up« 

£ 

£ 

£  #. 

1797 

9,452,887 

411,696 

3  14 

1798 

9,872,025 

409,357 

3  10 

1799 

11,429,523 

425.174 

3  3 

1800 

10,198.749 

432,329 

3  12 

1801 

10,529,110 

557,766 

4  9 

1802 

13,774,158 

520,022 

3  7 

1803 

16,889,374 

525,583 

2  17 

1804 

19,448,143 

557,470 

2  13 

1805 

21.015,539 

564,594 

2  10 

1806 

21,739.067 

579,940 

2  9 

1807 

22,087,226 

648,756 

2  14 

1808 

22,933,712 

694,883 

2  16 

1809 

21,273,197 

701,990 

3  0 

1810 

23.382.772 

737,043 

2  18 

1811 

23.384,554 

802,261 

3  3 

1812 

20,961,813 

826,493 

3  12 

1813 

22,877,737 

830,621 

3  5 

1814 

23,649,676 

860,787 

3  4 

1815 

24,796,633 

885,169 

3  4 

1816 

21,553,638 

928,659 

3  13 

1817 

18,396,400 

992,744 

4  13 

1818 

21,330,746 

953,869 

3  19 

1819 

21,492,839 

951,431 

3  19 

1820 

24.742.242 

958,124 

3  10 

1821 

24,781.957 

964,515 

3  10 

1822 

24.022,441 

950,644 

3  10 

1823 

22,375,780 

933,815 

3  13 

1824 

23,498,903 

923,864 

3  10 

1825 

18,055.446 

889,994 

4  1 

1826 

16,158,649 

857,310 

4  12 

1827 

15,446,801 

846,591 

4  13 

1828 

16,718,861 

829,162 

4  4 

1829 

15,761.547 

822,070 

4  10 

1830 

14,747,976 

840,101 

4  16 

1831 

12,411,676 

797,298 

5  11 

1832 

12,909,188 

762,863 

5  6 

1833 

12,846,800 

750,982 

5  5 

1834 

11,061,893 

748,724 

6  1 

1835 

9,518,688 

738,812 

6  16 

1 

2 
Oi 

w 

0 

6i 
6 

5i 
U 
0 

m 

7 

11} 
0 

8| 
2 

'!| 

104 

'i 

7 

H 

OJ 
8 
10 

h 

10 
1:; 

5 

2^ 

8 
0 

The  gross  and  net  receipt,  charges  of  management,  to 
the  rate  per  cent  for  which  the  gro^^s  revenue  of  excise  i 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  respecti>^ly,  were  coUectm 
for  the  year  1835,  were  as  follows:— 

lUteMrOT 

Ibrvtikiit) 
Charges  of     BctesMV 
Net  Receipt    Mauagemeat.     eoltoeleiL 

£  £  £9.  i 

738,812  6  16 

150,530  6    2 

183,049  9  II 


England 
Scotland 
Ireland 


Gross  Receipt. 
£ 

10.861.182 
2.456.705 
1,911,464 


10,255,486 
2,232.961 
1,906,150 

Tlie  gross  receipt,  as  stated  in  the  foregoing  abstne 
was  collected  on  tne  different  articles  subject  to  exriv 
duUes  in  the  following  proportions :— 


Auctions 
Bricks  . 
Glass  . 
Hops  • 
Licenses 
Malt  . 
Paper  , 
Soap  • 
Spirits  . 
Tea 
Vinegar 


Late  collector's  balances  .  • 
Law-costs  recovered  .  ,  - 
Fines  and  forfeitures 

Produce  of  stock,  &c.  belonging  to  the) 
late  Scotch  Excise  Incorporation  Fundi 


Total 


England. 

ScotUnd. 

Ireland. 

United  Xingdem 

£. 

9. 

d. 

£.     9, 

d. 

£.    *. 

d. 

£.     T^ 

fl 

215,171 

2 

0 

19,766  17 

lU 

10,838  11 

8i 

245,776  n 

395,080 

7 

8i 

8,945  11 

7* 

,  , 

404,025  19 

921.544 

7 

lOi 

39,554  4 

2 

16,630  0 

r* 

977,728  12 

333,856 

3 

6 

, , 

•  • 

333,856  3 

847,259 

8 

11* 

124,564  12 

0 

146,212  17 

34 

1,118,036  18 

4,321,456 

14 

2i 

3 

548,147  10 

64 

260,294  13 

■a 

5,129,898  18 

742,101 

13 

126,915  18 

H 

33,321  19 

902,339  11 

891,647 

6 

7 

82,451  11 

9* 

•  • 

974,098  18 

2,155,531 

9 

4; 

1,467,514  15 

3 

1,436,191  7 

5 

5.059,237  12 

59 

12 

7 

, , 

•  • 

59  12 

25,871 

0 
6 

84 
10 

222  15 

2,418,083  17 

8 

408  8 

8 

26,502  5 

10,849,579 

1,903.897  19 

oi 

15,171,561  3 

, , 

•  • 

918  12 

0 

918  12 

876 

11 

4} 

215  0 

84 

1.811  11 

84 

2.903  3 

10,726 

4 

Hi 

2,027  0 

llf 

4.836  5 

6f 

17,589  11 

•• 

36,379  4 

9 

•  • 

36,379  4 

10,861,182 

3 

2i 

2,456,705  4 

2* 

1,911,464  8 

3* 

15.229,351  15 

< 

The  estimated  amount  of  excise  duties  repealed  since  |  11,238,300/.  The  rates  of  excise  duties  at  present  charg 
1824  is  6,782,000/.,  and  the  amount  of  those,  the  manage-  I  able  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  respectively,  ai 
meat  of  which  has  been  transfenred  to  the  Customs*  is  I  as  follows  * — 
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•nnniUea.  dioiM^ 

piftle.  Jewell,  fee. 

On  hooeeliold  far- 

nitnre,  horMe.ear- 

rUfre,  and  other 

fooib  and  ehai 

tela    .        .        . 

On  sheepa*  wool    . 

On  foreign  prodnee» 

tlMletfaletheraol 

Bnckk — Common  . 

Larae        •        • 
I*uluhed  . 
Extra  polished 
Extra  Uriie  polished 
Qua.— Flint,  lluzml  materials 
FUie 

Cruwn        .        • 
llri-ad  glass  . 

Bottle         • 

Rope 

Malt 

FapcT.— Writing,  ilrawinx.  print 

ing,   elrphant.  enrt- 

rid^,  anil  nil  olh*>r 

kindSp  miU-bdf.,  lee. 

Soan^~IIartl   . 

Soli     . 

Siiintd  (British) 

Vme^ar. 


England. 


TAiatbe^ 


l«.inthe'iS. 
id.  In  the  j6. 

ipercenL 
te.l<M.perlOOO 
iOf. 

lii.l<M. 
it.  5d.  per  100 
4ff.  lOd. 
31-i5d.  Tpn  lb. 
60«.  per  cwt. 
4*3  13  6  ditto 
4fl  10  0  ditto 
7r  ditto 
id.  per  Ih. 
Sf.  i^pr.bus. 


lid.  per  lb. 

Ud.  per  lb. 

Id. 

7«.  6d.  pr.  i.'aL 

id.  per  gaL 


Seotland. 


7d:faiUM£. 


U. 
Sd. 

f  per  cent. 

5«.l0d.perl000 

I0«. 

ISr.lOd. 

2r.6dL 

ii,  lOd. 

31-4Vi.perlb. 

«0».  per  cwt. 

73t.6d. 

aor. 

It. 

ii.  7d.  pr.  bus. 


lid.  per  lb. 

lid.  per  lb. 

Id. 

3j.  4d.  pr.  gal. 

8d.  per  gal. 


Ireland. 


6d.inihe£. 


lOd. 
id. 

ipereent. 


Sid.  per  lb. 

7*. 

it.  Id.  per  bos. 

lidL  per  lb. 


3«.  a,  pr.  gal. 
id.  per  gal. 


Totil  irjinbfr  of  brewers  .  .      41.918 

M3lt5irrs  ....       13.UU3 

SuapHtnakrrs    .  •  •  •  263 

Krick-maken   .  .  .  .5.711 


Pdper>mak«rs 

stainers  .  » 

Patreboard-makers       . 
GlaM-makers    . 
DtotiUcrA  •  .  • 

VtBegar-mnkers 
■   —  ■- .  r«cUfi«ra  . 

I  acid  makers 

Tnbaceu  sAd  snaff-manofacturers 
dters  .  . 

hers 


ip-clalmj 


kmants 


Caed  makers    • 
Cnnerab  J  printers 
Irsn  liqaor  makce 


Dnalms  in  brandy 


— —  Tioegar 

SpUMnalers   who  hare   alto    retail 

ftctaOers  of  eiHrlts  • 

HUH 


Iccaflfrs  of  bear,  eider,  Ac.  not  to  be 

drank  ma  the  piemises 
Ces»«Uls        .... 


44i 
91 
56 

116 
13 
39 
9 
S8 

1U3 

303 
2,737 
56 
20 
24 

2;J7* 

3 
6 


s.oes 

1313 
79.1H1 
14«,850 
77*» 

1J094 

47,384 

18.701 

5.'« 

905 

33.731 


5GI 

I.17I 

»9 

127 

4) 

1 

13 

84!) 

5 

"l 

8 
151 
1S8 

"l 

5 

337 

4 


3& 
13,590 
I34«7 
3,351 

511 

16.391 

3397 

39 

30 


8.H6 
388 


57 
45 

"6 
93 
5 

"% 

19 
891 


83 


45 

9d 

918 

12,203 

J  1.969 

3,503 

318 

18,957 

3.772 

48 

33 


1.882 
8,796 


The  number  of  traders  who  were  obliged  to  take  out 
excise  licenses  in  1835,  or  whose  promises  were  subject  to 
risits  from  the  excise  officers,  in  England,  Scotland,  and  , 
Ireland  respectively,  was —  i 

England.  Scotland.       Ireland. 
Brewers  of  beer  Tor  sale,  vit« — 
Common  brewers     .             .             .         1.918  916  933 

Retail  brevers         ...  93  :/3 

Brntitit^Ttctnallrrs .  .  .       35,4:6  333  4 

Other  brewers  .  •  .       14.5'.' L 


The  management  of  a  branch  of  the  revenue  which  is 
eoUectcd  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom  necessarily  gives 
eaployment  to  a  great  number  of  officers.  The  num- 
bers so  employed  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and 
the  amount  of  their  salaries  at  different  periods,  were  as 
follows:— 


Ensl^nH. 

BcuilaniJ,      1 

IfpUdiL 

Tidal. 

?««. 

Ka. 

SilJrki 

1   No. 

SaWi«. 

Nn, 

Siilariw. 

No. 

|?alirS». 

^, 

£. 

£. 

£. 

l-T 

4,777 

3:3,671 
4^.973 

92« 

51,351 

977 

a^.«K» 

6.S*<0 

ii:4,ii89 

1115 

S.«I7 

1. 160 

71, S3* 

fl:5 

38.7tPS 

7JtNI 

533-817 

lAlO 

3.311* 

5H7.77^ 

M-iO 

fl9.4'J7 

LOOS 

1U.913 

r,*73 

;^ji3 

»68.€ia 

ItH 

5,^0-3 

rm.im 

l.f)M 

Il0.4ii 

1,076 

\iiAn 

7.P3a 

l«i 

5,pj   iC^'^JjHl 

i,hm  ,vMj9e 

LISI 

m.m 

l.ufi7 

127,4.11 

l?.l»^6 

301,ft*S 

i»r 

1,(K»4 

!Sn&]<J 

im 

SO, Oil 

S,4tf4 

T?3,«» 

um 

4,SftS    5-23. f>95 

«72 

9i,07l 

650 

13.519 

h,\m 

T03,7t5 

EXCITANTS.    [Stimulants.] 

EXCOMMUNICATION,  from  Excommunicatio,  is  the 
lugbest  ecclesiastical  censure  which   can  be  pronounced 
p.  C,  No.  609. 


by  a  spiritual  judge.  The  person  against  whom  it  is 
pronounced  is  ror  the  time  being  excluded  from  the  com- 
munion of  the  church.  This  punishment,  as  well  m 
many  others,  springing  from  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction, 
according  to  some  opinions,  had  its  origin  in  the  advice 
given  by  St.  Paul  when  reproving  the  early  Christiattg 
for  scandalizing  their  profession  by  prosecuting  law-suits 
against  each  other  before  heathen  judges ;  and  the  apostle 
accordingly  recommended  them  to  leave  all  matters  in 
dispute  between  them  to  the  decision  of  the  Ecclesia,  or 
the  congregation  of  the  faithful.  This  advice  was  soon 
followed,  and  heathen  tribunals  were  seldom  afterwards 
occupied  by  the  controversies  of  the  Christians. 

The  bishop  and  his  clergy,  and  afterwards  the  bishop 
alone,  became  sole  judge  in  these  disputes ;  but  possessing 
no  coercive  powers  to  enforce  their  decrees,  they  were 
obliged  to  adopt  the  only  means  of  which  they  could  avail 
themselves,  to  bring  the  refractory  to  submission,  namely, 
by  excluding  them  firom  the  rites  of  the  Church,  and  warn- 
ing other  Christians  from  their  company  and  presence. 
A  Christian  thus  shut  out  from  the  fellowship  of  his  own 
brethren  could  not  do  otherwise  than  submit  unconditionally. 

This  censure,  although  instituted  by  the  primitive  church 
as  the  means  of  preserving  its  purity,  and  of  enforcing 
obedience  to  its  just  laws,  was  afterwards  used  for  the 
promotion  of  ecclesiastical  power,  and  wasc4>nverted  into  an 
engine  of  the  greatest  oppression  in  those  countries  which 
were  most  subject  to  ecclesiastical  rule.  (Robertson's  //t>- 
tory  qf  Charles  V.,  vol.  ii.  p.  109.) 

In  England  excommunication  became  at  a  very  early 
period  the  instrument  of  punishment  under  the  authority 
of  the  bishops,  and  others  possessing  ecclesiastical  jurisdic- 
tion. It  was  divided  into  the  greater  and  the  less  excom- 
munication. Tho  latter  only  removed  tlic  person  from  a 
participation  in  the  sacraments,  and  is  what  was  most 
commonlv  meant  by  the  term  excommunication;  the  other 
was  callcti  anathema,  and  not  only  removed  the  party  from 
tlie  sacraments,  but  from  the  Church  and  all  communica- 
tion with  the  faithful,  and  even  deprived  him  of  Christian 
burial.  Subjects  were  absolved  from  their  allegiance  to  an 
exoommunic^tcd  prince:  indeed  they  were  forbidden  to 
obey  him.  Gregory  V.  was  the  first  prelate  who  ventured 
to  excommunicate  a  reigning  prince  in  the  case  of  Robert, 
king  of  France,  in  9U8.  John  and  Henry  VIII.  are  well- 
known  instances  in  English  history.  The  latest  instance 
of  all  was  Napoleon,  in  1809,  by  Pius  VII. 

Excommunication  sometimes  followed  immediately  upon 
tho  commission  of  an  offence,  and  was  then  called  canoni- 
cal, to  distinguish  it  from  that  which  did  not  depend  upon 
any  establislied  canon,  but  upon  the  F.entcnce  of  a  judge. 

The  following  offenders  were  punished  with  the  greater 
excommunication:  diviners,  heretics,  their  receivers  and 
comforters;  simoniacs;  violators  and  plunderers  of  churches; 
those  who  spoiled  clerks  going  to  Rome ;  the  plunderers  of 
the  property  of  a  bishop  which  ought  to  go  to  his  successor ; 
those  who  gave  aid,  favour,  or  counsel  to  excommunicated 
persons ;  those  who  laid  violent  hands  on  clerks  or  religious 
persons,  or  commanded  others  to  do  so. 

Those  punished  with  the  less  excommunication  were 
persons  committing  any  mortal  sin,  as  sacrilegious  persons ; 
those  who  receive<l  a  church  from  lay  hands;  notorious 
offenders ;  those  who  talked  with,  saluted,  or  sat  at  the 
same  table  with,  or  gave  anything  in  charity  to  persons 
excommunicated  by  the  greater  excommunication,  unless 
they  were  familiars  or  domestics. 

Excommunication  was  also  pronounced  for  other  mat- 
ters which  belong  to  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  as  adultery, 
incontinence,  fornication,  &c.,  or  for  contempt  of  any 
ecclesiastical  order  or  sentence.  A  sentence  of  excom- 
munication was  preceded  by  three  monitions  at  due  in- 
tervals, or  one  peremptory,  containing  the  legal  space  of  ^ 
time,  with  a  proper  regard  to  the  quality  of  the  person 
and  the  nature  of  the  offence.  But,  as  Blackstone  re- 
marks, '  heavy  as  the  penalty  of  excommunication  is,  con- 
sidered in  a  serious  light,  there  are,  notwithstanding, 
many  obstinate  or  profligate  men,  who  would  despise  the 
brutum /ulmen  of  mere  ecclesiastical  censures,  especially 
when  pronounced  by  a  petty  surrogate  in  the  country,  for 
railing  or  contumelious  words,  for  non-payment  of  fees  or 
costs  or  other  trivial  causes.  The  common  law  therefore 
compassionately  steps  in  to  the  aid  of  the  ecclesiastical  ju- 
risdiction, and  kindly  lends  a  supporting  hand  to  an  other- 
wise tottering  authority.'  ThiaTOft«ffiwA«i\jr3^^-«TvV^ 
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exoommunicato  capiendo,'  or  for  seizing  the  excommuni- 
<mte.  But  before  the  writ  for  taking  the  excommunicated 
penon  could  be  granted  the  contumacy  and  contempt  of 
Ihe  party  were  to  be  certified  by  the  bishop  to  the  court  of 
Chancery  by  letters  under  his  seal ;  and  by  5  Eliz.  c.  23»  the 
writ  was  made  returnable  into  the  King's  Bench.  By  the 
statute  just  cited  the  cause  of  excommunication  was  to  be 
atoted  in  the  writ,  in  order  that  the  court  might  judge  as  to 
the  justice  of  the  case.  The  sentence  of  excommunication 
might  be  revoked  by  the  judge  who  passed  the  sentence,  or 
upon  appeal  the  party  might  be  absolved.  Absolution  gene- 
rally belonged  to  the  same  person  who  passed  the  sentence, 
unless  in  some  particular  cases,  which  were  referred  to  the 
pope  or  a  bishop.  (Reeves*  Hist,  of  English  Law;  Sul- 
livan's  Lectures,) 

By  a  sentence  of  excommunication,  both  greater  and  less, 
those  denounced  were  excluded  from  the  right  of  Christian 
burial,  from  bringing  or  maintaining  actions,  from  becoming 
attornies  or  jurymen,  and  were  rendered  incapable  of  becom- 
ing witnesses  in  any  cause.  But  since  the  53rd  Ceo.  III.  c.  1 27, 
excommunication  cannot  now  be  pronounced  in  England,  ex- 
cept in  certain  cases  (as  spiritual  censures  for  offences  of  eccle- 
aiastical  cognizance) ;  and  by  the  3rd  section  of  that  statute 
*  no  person  who  shall  be  pronounced  or  declared  excom- 
municate (pursuant  to  the  second  clause  of  this  statute) 
shall  incur  any  civil  penalty  or  incapacity,  in  consequence 
of  such  excommunication,  save  such  imprisonment,  not  ex- 
ceeding six  months,  as  the  court  pronouncing  or  declaring 
such  person  excommunicate  shall  direct.'  The  proceedings 
in  those  cases,  in  which  excommunication  may  still  be  pro- 
nounced, are  the  same,  as  to  the  issuing  and  return  of  the 
writ,  as  they  were  before  the  act  of  53  George  111.  By  the 
same  act  (53  G«orge  III.  c.  127),  in  all  cases  cognizable  by 
the  laws  of  England  in  ecclesiastical  courts,  when  any 
person  shall  refuse  to  appear  when  cited  by  such  court,  or 
shall  refuse  to  obey  the  lawful  order  or  decree  of  such  court, 
no  sentence  of  excommunication,  except  in  the  cases  above 
alluded  to,  shall  be  pronounced ;  but  a  writ  '  de  contumace 
capiendo'  shall  issue,  which  in  effect  is  the  same  as  the  old 
writ '  de  excommunicato  capiendo'  was.  Thus  the  various 
difficulties  are  now  obviated  which  formerly  existed  in 
courts  of  law  with  respect  to  excommunication. 

EXECUTION  is  the  ellect  given  to  the  judgments  and 
other  proceedings  analogous  to  judgments  of  courts  of  law 
and  in  civil  suits.  This  term  denotes  the  process  by  which  a 
party  is  put  into  the  actual  possession  of  that  to  which  by 
the  proceedings  of  a  court  he  appears  to  be  legally  entitled. 

As  a  judgment  of  a  court  of  common  law  ascertains  that 
the  party  is  entitled  to  the  possession  of  some  subject  of  a 
real  or  personal  nature ;  or  to  recover  damages  in  respect  of 
property  withheld  or  injuries  done,  so  the  execution  founded 
upon  such  judgment  will  be  framed  with  a  view  to  putting 
the  party  in  whose  favour  the  judgment  is  given  either  in 
the  actual  possession  of  the  thing  in  dispute,  or  to  enable 
him  to  obtain  pecuniai7  compensation. 

For  this  purpose  a  written  command  issues  in  the  name 
of  the  king  or  other  lord  or  owner  of  the  court,  to  an 
officer  of  the  court:  when  the  judgment  is  in  one  of  the 
king's  superior  courts  at  Westminster,  the  officer  of  the 
court  for  this  purpose  is  the  sheriff  of  the  county  in  which 
the  property  is  situate,  or,  in  the  case  of  pecuniary  compen- 
sation, the  sheriff  of  the  county  in  which  the  party  from 
whom  such  compensation  is  due  is  supposed  to  reside; 
which,  until  the  contrary  is  shown,  is  taken  to  be  the 
county  in  which  the  litigation  was  carried  on. 

Where  lands  or  other  corporeal  hercditamcjits  are  re- 
covered, the  process  of  execution  varies  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  interest  recovered.  If  a  right  to  a  freehold 
interest  has  been  established,  the  writ  commands  the 
sheriff  to  give  the  recoverer  seisin  of  the  lands,  &c.,  and  is 
called  habere  facias  scisinam.  [Habere  Facias  Sei- 
81  NAM.]  If  a  chattel  interest  only  is  recovered,  the  writ 
does  not  affect  to  authorize  the  sheriff  to  intermeddle  with 
the  freehold,  and  directs  that  officer  merely  to  givo  posses- 
sion of  the  land,  &c.  This  is  called  an  habere  facias  posses- 
sionem.   [Habere  Facias  Possessionem.] 

A  judgment  in  the  action  of  detinue  [Detinve]  esta- 
blishes the  right  of  the  recoverer  to  the  possession  of  a 
specific  personal  chattel,  and  the  writ  of  execution  called  a 
distringas  ad  deliberandum  issues,  requiring  the  sheriff  to 
coerce  the  defendant  by  his  distringas  (distress)  to  restore 
the  specific  chattel  or  its  value. 

A  judgment  for  the  defendant  in  replevin  [Rbpleyin] 


establishes  his  right  to  the  possession  of  the  personal  chatte 
which  formed  the  subject  of  the  litieation.  In  the  ordinal] 
case  of  an  action  of  replevin  after  a  distress,  the  right  of  ih 
defendant  in  respect  of  the  chattel  distrained  is  merely  U 
hold  it  as  a  security  for  the  payment  of  the  debt  or  duty 
the  payment  or  performance  of  which  is  sought  to  be  en 
forced  by  the  coercion  of  a  distress.  [Distress.]  The  wril 
of  execution  requires  the  sheriff  to  cause  the  chattel  to  1h 
restored  to  the  possession  of  the  defendant  This  is  callec 
a  writ  de  retorno  babendo,  and  in  case  the  sheriff  is  unabli 
to  find  the  chattel,  Airther  process  issues  commanding  hia 
to  take  other  chattels  of  the  plaintiff  as  a  substitute  for  thai 
which  is  withheld,  by  a  writ  called  a  capias  in  withernam. 

The  most  ordinary  cases  of  execution  are  those  in  whid 
pecuniary  compensation  is  to  be  obtained,  but  in  these  casei 
the  sheriff  is  not  authorized  directly  to  take  money  froa 
the  party  by  whom  it  is  to  be  paid.  Formerly  the  onlj 
mode  of  obtaining  this  compensation  was  by  process  of  dis 
tringas  or  distress.  And  this  is  still  the  case  in  infena 
courts ;  but  in  the  superior  courts  execution  of  judgmeoli 
or  other  records  establishing  pecuniary  claims  may  be  bsid 
by  a  writ  of  fieri  facias  [Fieri  Facias]  affecting  fhi 
personal  property;  by  writ  of  elegit  [Elegit],  affeddm 
both  real  and  personal  property ;  and  by  capias  ad  satisfii* 
ciendum  [Capias],  by  which  compliance  with  the  pees- 
niary  demand  is  enforced  by  detention  of  the  person  of  tbt 
defaulter  in  prison  until  the  claim  be  satisfied,  or  the  ad- 
verse party  consents  to  his  discharge. 

A  subject  is  not  entitled  to  pursue  all  these  remcdiei  si 
once;  but  in  the  case  of  the  crown,  the  right  to  obtain  sat» 
faction  from  the  goods,  lands,  and  person  of  its  debtor  mn 
bo  enforced  simultaneously,  by  writ  of  capias,  and  e\t(aii 
facias,  or  extent.    [Extent.] 

EXECUTION  is  also  the  term  applied  to  denote  tbi 
giving  effect  to  the  sentence  of  a  court  of  criminal  jurisdio* 
tion.  In  this  sense  it  is  most  commonly  used  with  rcfe^ 
enco  to  the  execution  of  sentence  of  death.    [Sheriff.] 

EXECUTOR.  An  executor  is  he  to  whom  another  ma 
commits  by  will  the  execution  of  that  his  last  will  and  tut 
tament.  He  answers  in  some  degree  to  the  hreres  detig' 
natus,  or  iestameniarius^  in  the  civil  law,  as  to  the  dcb^ 
goods,  and  chattels  of  his  testator  ;  but  the  origin  of  eit: 
outers  seems  to  be  properly  traceable  to  a  constitution  rf 
Manuel  Comnenus  (iripi  ^louci^roii^  rwv  ha^n^mv).  All  pir 
sons  who  are  capable  of  making  a  will,  and  some  otbui 
besides,  as  married  women  and  infants,  are  capable  d 
being  made  executors ;  but  infants  are  by  statute  reudenl 
incapable  of  acting  in  the  execution  of  the  will  until  tbq 
attain  the  age  of  twenty-one. 

An  executor  can  derive  his  office  from  a  testamcntaij 
appointment  alone,  though  it  is  not  necessary  that  he  shoufl 
be  appointed  by  express  terms ;  any  words  of  the  testal«| 
indicating  an  intention  to  make  the  appointment  are  watb 
cient :  in  this  case  he  is  usually  called  *  executor  accordini 
to  the  tenor.'  If  no  executor  is  appointed  bv  the  will,  at 
ministration  is  granted  by  the  ordinary,  with  the  will  an; 
nexed,  in  which  case  the  administrator  is  bound  to  obej 
the  directions  given  by  the  will.  An  executor  mayrenouoM 
probate;  but  having  once  acted,  he  cannot  divest  himsdl 
of  the  office  or  its  liabilities ;  nor  can  an  administrator  whc 
has  accepted  the  office,  get  rid  of  his  responsibility. 

An  executor  may  do  many  acts  in  execution  of  the  wil) 
even  before  probate,  as  paying  and  receiving  debts,  &d 
but  he  cannot,  before  probate,  sustain  actions  or  suits.  Ai 
administrator  can  do  nothing  till  the  letters  of  admion 
tration  are  issued ;  for  the  former  derives  his  power  ihia 
the  will,  and  not  from  the  probate:  the  latter  owes  hi 
entirely  to  the  appointment  of  the  ordinar>'.  If  an  cxccuto 
die  before  probate,  administration  must  be  taken  out  to  hi 
testator,  with  the  will  annexed ;  but  if  an  executor,  having 
proved  the  will,  die,  his  executor  will  be  the  executor  aw 
representative  of  the  first  testator,  unless,  before  proving  thi 
will  of  the  second  testator,  he  expressly  renounces  the  esm 
cation  of  the  will  of  the  first.  If  the  executor  dies  in 
testate,  his  administrator  is  not  the  representative  of  tb 
testator,  but  an  administrator  de  bonis  non  of  the  tcstata 
must  be  appointed  by  the  ordinary.  If  there  are  seven 
executors,  the  office  survives,  and  is  transmitted  ultimate!] 
to  the  executor  of  the  surviving  executor,  unless  he  dies  in 
testate  Executors  have  a  joint  and  entire  interest  in  tbi 
effects  of  their  testator ;  any  one  of  them  is  capable  of  aet 
ing  by  himself;  and  the  receipt  of  a  debt,  or  the  transfei 
of  property  by  one,  is  as  valid  as  if  it  had  been  done  by  alL 
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If  a  stranger  takes  upon  himself  to  act  as  oTiccutor  with- 
out any  authority,  as  by  intermeddling  with  the  goods  of  the 
dec«asc<l,  he  is  called  an  executor  de  son  tort  (of  his  own 
wrong),  and  is  liable  to  all  the  trouble  of  an  executor  with- 
out any  of  the  advantages  attached  to  the  otticc.  lie  is 
chargeable  with  the  debts  of  the  deceased,  so  tar  as  assets 
eome  to  his  hands;  and  is  liable  not  only  to  an  action  by 
the  rightful  executor  or  administrator,  but  also  to  be  sued 
as  executor  of  the  deceased  by  his  creditors  and  legatees. 
The  only  advantage  which  an  executor  derives  from  his 
office  is  the  right  to  retain  any  debt  due  to  him  from  the 
testator,  as  against  creditors  of  equal  degree,  and  this  privi- 
tege  is  allowed  him»  because  he  cannot  take  any  le^l  steps 
to  rcc<»ver  payment.  This,  though  practically  a  privilege,  is 
in  reality  only  a  provision  of  the  law  that  ho  shall  not  be 
prejudiocl  by  his  appointment ;  otherwise  as  a  man  cannot 
sae  liimself,  aU  the  other  creditors  would,  by  instituting  a 
suit  ag-jinst  the  executor,  gain  priority  over  him  in  respect 
ofth*?ir  ilebts. 

The  duties  of  executors  and  administrators  are  in  general 
the  «ame,  the  only  essential  difference  between  them  being, 
tibefure  mentioned,  the  mode  of  their  appointment.  Their 
duties  are  to  bury  the  deceased,  to  prove  his  will  in  the 
proper  Ecclesiastical  Court,  to  collect  and  get  in  his  goods 
ana  chattels,  to  pay  his  debts  in  the  order  appointed  by 
hv.  and  also  his  legacies,  if  he  has  bequeathed  any,  and 
to  dispose  of  the  residue  of  his  goods  and  chattels  in  the 
Bar.ncr  by  the  will  directed,  or  according  to  the  statutes 
for  the  distributiun  of  the  effects  of  intestates,  if  there 
diould  be  a  total  or  partial  intestacy.  Executors  and  ad- 
ninistrators  are  liable  to  an  action  at  law,  and  also  to  a  suit 
in  Lquiiy,  for  the  payment  of  the  debts  and  liabilities  of 
their  testator  or  intestate  ;  and  to  a  suit  in  eciuity  and  the 
EccTcj-iaslical  Court  for  the  legacies  bequeathea  by  him,  and 
the  due  administration  of  his  estate:  but  no  action  at  lawlies 
for  a  legacy,  at  least  not  until  after  the  executor  has  assented 
to  it,  as  it  is  called,  that  is,  has  acknowledged  the  sutficiency 
of  the  assets  after  providing  for  the  payment  of  the  debts. 
[Legacy.] 

It  appears  to  have  been  a  subject  of  much  controversy 
whether  the  probate  of  wills  was  originally  a  matter  of  ex- 
elusiTe  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  but  whatever  may  have 
been  the  case  in  earlier  times,  it  is  certain  that  at  this  day 
the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  are  the  only  courts  in  which,  except 
by  social  nre-cription,  the  validity  of  wills  of  personalty 
can  be  established  or  disputed.  If  all  the  g(XKls  of  the  de- 
eeaseil  lie  in  the  diocese  or  jurisdiction  within  which  he 
lied,  tlic  probate  is  made  before  tlie  bishop  or  ordinary  of 
that  diix^cse  or  jurisdiction ;  but  if  he  had  bona  notubiiia 
(that  is,  goods  and  chattels  to  the  amount  of  5/.)  within 
some  other  diocese  or  jurisdiction  than  that  in  which  he 
died,  then  the  will  must  bo  proved  before  the  archbishop  or 
netropolitan  of  the  province  by  special  prerogative ;  and  if 
diere  be  bona  notabtlia  in  different  provinces,  there  must 
Ve  two  prerogative  probates.  A  will  should  be  proved 
within  SIX  months  after  the  death  of  the  testator,  or  within 
two  months  after  the  termination  of  any  dispute  rcsi)ecting 
the  probate.    (See  55  Geo.  III.  c.  184,  sec.  67.) 

Executors  and  administrators  are  treated  by  the  courts 
iff  equity  as  trustees  for  the  creditors,  legatees,  and  next  of 
Uq  of  their  testators  or  intestates.  They  ore  bound  to 
idminister  the  assets  according  to  their  due  order  of 
Iriohty  and  to  pay  the  debts  of  the  deceased  in  like  man< 
Ib;  and  though  the  ecclesiastical  courts  will  entertain 
aits  for  the  payment  of  debts  or  legacies  and  the  due  ad- 
Bmistratiou  of  the  assets,  yet,  where  there  is  any  trust  to 
W  executed,  or  any  charge  on  real  estate  to  be  established, 
I  court  of  equity  will  interfere  by  injunction  or  prohibition ; 
b  the  constitution  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts  is  not 
4apted  to  the  administration  of  trusts,  and  over  real  estate 
^have  no  jurisdiction.  The  probate  is  exclusive  evi- 
tiee  of  a  will  of  personalty;  but  courts  of  equity  assume 
tb  Jurisdiction  of  construing  the  will  in  order  to  enforce 
4e  performance  of  the  tnLsts  by  the  executor:  hence 
ky  are  sometimes  styled  courts  of  construction,  in  con- 
distinction  to  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  which,  although 
fter  also  are  courts  of  construction,  are  the  only  courts  of 
fnlbace.  Formerly,  the  personal  estates  only  of  persons 
itttased  were  liable  for  the  payment  of  their  simnle  con- 
tnct  debts;  but  now,  since  the  statute  3  and  4  Wm.  IV. 
1 104,  real  estates  are  liable  for  the  payment  of  debts  of 
flat  nature ;  and  it  may  be  broadly  stated  that  all  the  real 
ni  personal  estates  of  the  deceased  are  assets  for  the  pay- 


ment of  his  debts.  The  personal  estate  is  liable  in  the  first 
instance,  unless  the  testator  direct  otherwise.  Estates  de- 
scended are  applied  before  estates  devised;  and  in  other 
respects  the  estates  of  the  deceased  are  administercil  in  the 
order  laid  down  by  the  courts. 

The  debts  are  also  payable  in  a  certain  prescribed  order. 
1.  The  funeral  exi)enses,  the  expenses  of  probate,  and  the 
costs  of  a  suit  for  the  administration  of  the  estates,  if  any 
be  instituted.  2.  Debts  due  to  the  crown  on  record  or 
specialty.  3.  Certain  debts,  which  by  statute  are  to  be 
prefer reil  to  others,  as  poor-rates,  by  stat.  17  Geo.  II.  c  38, 
&c.  4.  Dobts  of  record,  as  judgments,  statutes,  and  recog- 
nizances. 5.  Specialty  debts,  t.  «.,  debts  due  on  bonds  or 
instruments  under  seal.  G.  Simple  contract  debts,  as  uixin 
bills  of  exchange  and  ordinary  verbal  engagements.  It 
seems  that  in  this  class  debts  due  to  the  crown  and  the 
wages  of  domestic  servants  are  entitled  to  priority. 

A  mortgage  made  by  the  testator  must,  if  there  bo  no 
specitled  direction  in  his  will,  be  paid  out  of  the  personal 
assets,  if  there  bo  sufficient  to  pay  the  other  creditors  and 
legatees ;  it  is,  in  fact,  considered  as  the  personal  dobt  of 
the  testator:  though,  if  ho  did  not  create  the  mortgage 
himself,  but  took  the  estate  subject  to  the  mortgage  by 
purchase,  inheritan(;e,  or  devise,  the  debt,  not  being  his 
l>ersonal  engagement,  must  be  borne  by  the  estate  itself. 
The  executor  must  pay  the  debts  in  the  onler  mentioned; 
for  if  he  apply  the  assets  in  payment  of  those  of  a  lower 
degree,  he  will  be  personally  answerable,  to  the  extent 
of  the  assets  misapplied,  to  the  creditor  of  the  higher 
degree.  He  may,  however,  pay  a  debt  of  an  inferior  degree 
before  one  of  a  su])erior,  pnnided  he  has  no  notice  of  the 
latter  and  a  reasonable  time  has  elapsed  after  the  testator's 
death ;  except  in  the  case  of  debts  of  record  due  to  the 
crown,  of  which  the  executor  is  bound  to  take  notice.  An 
executor  or  administrator  may  also  retain  his  own  debt  as 
against  creditors  of  an  equal  degree ;  and  he  may  pay  any 
one  or  more  debts  to  creditors  of  equal  degree,  although 
thereby  he  may  exhaust  the  assets,  unless  a  suit  or  action 
be  commenced  against  him ;  and  even  in  that  case  ho 
may,  by  confessing  a  judgment,  enable  a  creditor  to  obtain 
priority.  But  notwithstanding  an  action  or  suit  bo  com- 
menced, he  may  pay  a  creditor  of  a  higher  degree  than  tho 
one  proceeding  against  him ;  save  only  where  the  suit  is 
for  a  general  administration  of  the  estate,  when  the  executor 
should  not  make  any  farther  payments. 

The  dobis  being  all  iiaid,  the  next  duty  of  an  executor 
or  administrator  is  to  pay  the  legacies,  and  distribute  the 
l)ersonal  estate  to  the  next  of  kin  of  the  testator  if  there  be 
any  overplus ;  but  where  the  testator  has  made  a  residuary 
legatee,  ho  is  entitled  to  the  surplus.  If  the  assets  are  not 
sufficient  for  the  payment  of  the  legacies,  the  executor  must 
pay  to  each  legatee  an  equal  proportion  of  his  legacy,  unless 
the  testator  has  directed  tho  order  of  payment,  in  which  case 
the  legacies  must  be  paid  in  full  in  the  prescribed  order, 
and  the  whole  loss  must  fall  upon  tho  last  in  order.  Spe- 
cific legatees,  t.  e,  persons  to  whom  a  specific  fund  or  article 
of  property  is  given  by  the  will,  are  not  liable  to  abatement 
of  their  legacies,  but  receive  the  fund  or  article  whether  the 
assets  are  or  are  not  sufficient  to  pay  the  other  legatees ; 
though  if  the  fund  is  changed,  or  the  article  sold,  or  from 
any  other  cause  is  not  in  existence  at  the  death  of  the  tes- 
tator, the  legacy  fails,  or  in  technical  language,  is  said  to  bo 
adeemed.  Executors  and  administrators  cannot  be  com- 
pelled to  pay  legacies  or  distribute  the  personal  estate 
before  the  expiration  of  a  year  aAer  the  decease  of  tho 
testator;  and  not  even  then,  if  notice  has  been  acquired 
or  there  is  reasonable  ground  to  suspect  tlie  existence 
of  debts  and  liabilities.  Indeed,  unless  the  assets  are  of 
ample  amount,  the  executor  or  administrator  should  not 
pay  within  the  year,  even  though  the  testator  hos  directed 
It  to  be  done ;  for  it  has  been  held  that  such  a  payment 
affords  no  defence  against  a  creditor,  and  the  testator  or 
intestate  may  be  bound  by  covenants  upon  which  subse- 
quent liabilities  may  accrue ;  or  he  may  have  been  a  trustee, 
and  some  maladministration  of  the  trust  estate  may  be  dis- 
covered after  the  lapse  of  many  years.  In  these  and  many 
other  cases,  executors  and  administrators  should  not  part 
with  the  assets  until  all  chance  of  liability  is  at  an  end,  or 
security  be  given  by  the  parties  receiving  them  to  refund 
in  case  of  need.  This  last  course  will  sometimes  be  directed 
by  a  court  of  equity  in  a  suit  for  a  legacy;  for  though  an 
executor  or  administrator  may  recover  from  the  legatees 
or  next  of  kin  to  whom  he  boa  handed  qn«c  VVa  vuMKa  ^^e^ 


cme  of  suhs(Hiueiitly-cii«^overed  debts  of  the  deceased,  it  is 
obvious  that  tliis  ia  a  very  insullieient  and  uncertain  security. 
Where  a  lego  toe  is  on  infant,  or  Ihe  testator  has  directed 
his  executors  lo  invesl  ouy  portion  of  bisestale  in  the  funds, 
ar  luis  provided  for  some  future  payment  to  he  made,  or 
from  any  other  cause,  an  iuveslment  by  ihr;  executors 
becomes  necessary,  Ibey  are,  in  the  absence  of  any  express 
direction  lo  the  contrary,  bound  to  make  tsurh  investment 
in  the  Tliree  per  Cent.  Consols,  that  fund  being  considered 
by  the  Court  of  Cbanrery  as  the  most  desimble  for  the  pur- 
pose of  investment.  The  rule  is  inflexible,  and  an  executor 
who  should  disregard  it  would  run  great  ri^k  of  having  to 
pay  the  costs  of  a  suit  to  c^jinpol  him  to  place  tbe  money  in 
that  fund^  and  to  make  good  any  loss  wbicli  might  occur 
ibrougb  tbe  change  of  securities. 

Full  information  upon  these  subjects  will  be  found  in 
the  works  of  Williams^  and  Toller  '  On  Executors,^  und 
Wentworth  *  On  Administrators.* 

EXE'DRA  OlicpaX  a  name  given  to  certain  open  re- 
oesaes  in  tbe  buildin^^s  of  the  autients,  There  were  nume- 
rous exedi  ©  in  the  batbs.  Viiruvius  i>ay.H  ibe  spacious  exe- 
dree  of  the  Greek  palaestra  were  furniiihed  with  seat;*.  The 
l«xedra?  were  placed  in  the  three  porticos  of  tbe  paliustra. 
(Vilruvius,  v»  c.  y.)  Sometimes  in  bouses  a  coverctl  hall, 
aud  of  a  square  form*  was  called  exedra.  (Vilruvius,  vi. 
cap.  5.)  lii  the  disposition  of  the  Greek  house  tbe  exedrsB 
pw«re  placed  lookiuij  to  the  west  (Vilruv.  vi.  cap,  x.) 
EXERCISE.    [Anat-epticsJ 

EXETER,  a  city  and  a  county  of  itself,  locally  in  tbe 
f  liundred  of  Won  ford,  in  the  southern  division  of  tbe  county 
oi  Devon,  of  which  it  is  the  chief  town :  4  4  miles  north- 
east from  Plymouth,  and  174  west  by  south  from  London. 
Exder   is'  supixised  to  have  bctju  a  settlement  of  tbe 
I  Britons  bclbrc  the  lloman  invai^ion.     It  was  ihen  calkd 
^  •  CaerJsc*  and  *  Caer  Rydb/  the  former  deri\ ed  fi\*m    its 
[  situation  on  tbe  Ex  or  Ibc,  the  latter  from  the  red  soil  on 
Ivhicb  the  castle  i^;  built.     By  the  Romans  it  was  called 
l-Isca  Dumnoniorum,to  distinguish  it  from  the  Isca  Silurum 
.  in  Wales.     From  the  number  of  coins,  small  bronze  statues 
(evidently  Penates),  tesselatcd pavements* and  other  Romim 
'  antiquities  discovered  near  tbe  walls  and  in  the  nci^bhour- 
liood  of  the  city,  it  must  have  been  a  Roman  station  of  some 
iropor lance.     It  is  uncertain  bow  long  Exeter  retained  its 
appellation  of  Isca  Dumnoniorum,  hut  in  tbe  reign  of  Al- 
ibid  it  bad  acquired  that  of  Exan-C^stre  (castle  on  the  Ex), 
whence  its  present  name. 

In  the  rei^n  of  Kuig  Stephen,  Baldwin  Riven*,  carl  of 
Devon,  fortified  Exeter  on  behalf  of  thi*  Empress  Maude, 
Olid  did  not  yield  till  reduced  by  famine  after  a  long  sicfje. 
It  was  besieged  in  the  lith  )ear  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIL 
by  Perk  in  Warheck,  and  again  by  tbe  rabble  of  Devonshire 
and  Cornwall  in  1549. 

The  city  of  Exeter  was  formerly  suirounded  by  walls  and 
strongly  fortified.  Lelaiid,  in  speaking  of  it,  says,  *  The 
tonne  is  a  good  mile  and  more  in  eumpacc,  and  is  right 
atrongly  wauUid  and  mainiained.  Ther  be  diverse  fare 
towere  in  the  toune  waul  bylwixt  the  stjulh  and  west  gate. 
►  There  be  four  gates  in  the  toune,  by  names  of  Est,  West, 
North,  and  South.  The  Est  and  tbe  West  Gates  be  now 
the  fairest,  and  of  one  fascion  of  building:  tbe  South  Gate 
hath  been  tbe  strongest/  Situated  on  a  Ingb  eminence, 
'  on  tbe  north  &idc  of  the  town,  are  the  ruins  of  the  castle, 
called  *  Rougemont,*  When  this  castle  was  first  erecJed  is 
unknown:  but  it  was  either  rebuilt  or  much  repaired  by 
William  tbe  C<mqueror,  who  bestowed  it  on  Bald\nn  do 
Briono,  husband  ofAlbrina  bis  uioce,  in  the  posscssioii  of 
whose  descendants  it  remained  till  the  I4tli  yewr  of  tbe 
reign  of  Henry  III.,  who  then  took  it  into  his  own  hands. 
It  was  completely  dLsmantled  during  the  civil  war,  and  has 
never  since  been  rebuilt^  In  the  area  of  tbe  castle-yard  a 
lession-bouse  has  lately  been  erected,  which  is  a  neatdfjoking 
l>uilding,  faced  with  Portland  stone,  and  contains,  iu  afMi- 
tion  to  two  good-sized  courts,  a  grand-jury  room,  magis- 
trates' room,  &c.  In  front  is  a  fine  open  space,  where 
county,  election,  and' other  meetings  arc  held.  To  tbe 
north  of  the  castle  is  a  delit^htful  walk,  shaded  by  fine  old 
elm  trees,  called  North ernay.  Nearly  in  tbe  centre  of 
Exeter  is  the  guildhall,  where  the  assizes  for  the  city  (which 
is  a  county  of  itself)  arc  held,  as  well  as  tbe  sessions^  elec- 
tions, and*  other  business  relative  to  the  city  alone.  The 
building  contains  several  valuable  jwrtraits,  amongst  others, 
those  of  Henrietta  Maria,  Charles  the  First's  oueeiu  of  her 
daughter  Henrietta  duchess  of  OrleanSi  ana  of  General 


Monk.  Tlie  only  other  antient  building  of  any  imporlanfe 
at  Exoter  is  tbe  cutliedral.  It  is  uncertain  when  the  pre- 
sent edifice  wa^  begun,  but  probably  it  was  soon  af\er  the 
see  of  Devon  was  transferred  in  Exeter  from  Crediton,  which 
was  its  locality  till  the  year  1049.  At  all  evenls  it  was  coa- 
siderably  nltered  and  enlarged  by  Warlewast,  third  bishop 
of  E.xeter,  who  was  a  Nofman,  and  caroe  over  with  tbi 
Confjneror.  It  then  assumed  its  present  cruciform  sbapc; 
but  underwent  numberless  alterations  and  additions  dunng 
the  tlurteentb  anfl  fourteenth  centuries.  It  now  consisti 
of  a  nave,  76  feel  in  width  and  17S  in  length,  with  aisles  on 
each  side ;  two  short  transepts,  formed  by  two  Norinta 
lowers  13u  feet  in  height;  a  clioir  of  the  same  width  m  tbt 
nave,  and  128  feet  in  length;  ten  chapels  or  oratorie;*,  tnd 
a  chapter-house.  Tlie  whole  building  from  east  to  west 
C  in  do  ding  St.  Mary's  Chapel)  is  408  feet  in  length*  Th« 
western  front  is  highly  decorated  with  a  profusion  of  nicho 
and  elegantly  carved  figures,  and  prej^ents  one  of  the  riclx^ 
facades  of  any  building  in  Europe.  The  towers  are  tighlr 
interesting  to  the  antiquary  as  specimens  of  Nonnau  arrlii- 
teclure.  The  interior  is  al^o  exceedingly  fine :  the  Taultd 
roof  of  the  nave  is  supported  by  clustered  columns,  sur- 
mounted by  fine  pointed  arches;  as  is  also  that  of  the  choir, 
which  is  separated  from  tbe  nave  by  a  screen  of  exqutstle 
workmanship.  The  chapter-bouse  is  a  beautiful  edifies 
with  a  handsome  oak  roof:  it  was  used  as  a  stable  by  Cront 
well  and  his  soldiers,  hut  1ms  since  been  thorn 
paired,  as  other  parts  of  tbe  building  also  have  la t» 

In  the  north  oisle  are  tbe  splendid  monuments  of  hit 
Richard  and  Bishop  Staplelou.  The  organ,  with  the  ct- 
ception  of  the  one  at  Haerlem,  is  perhaps  tho  largest  a 
Europe:  (lie  large  pipes  are  nearly  twenty-three  feet  m 
heigh tt  and  four  feet  in  circumference.  (For  a  furtbff 
account  of  this  tnily  magnificent  building  w^e  must  refer 
the  reader  to  Risdo'n ;  OUver;  Britten's  Cathedral  ^n^ 
tjititieft^  &,c.  Sec) 

The  city  was  antiently  held  in  demesne  by  the  crown;  itt 
earliest  charter  was  grtinted  by  Henry  I.,  and  confirmed  by 
Henry  II.  and  Richard  I.  The  governing  charter 
granted  by  George  HI.  in  1770,  The  corporation  hold* 
court  of  i|uarter-bessions,  and  the  assizes  are  held  by  tbe 
judges  of  tbe  western  circuit  twice  a  year  for  the  county  of 
the  city  at  the  guildhall,  and  twice  a  year  for  the  county  it 
t!ie  session -ho  use.  There  is  also  a  county  court,  and  a  court 
of  requests  for  the  recovery  of  debts  under  40#,,  the  fonwr 
held  ever)'  Tuesday,  the  latter  once  a  fortnight.  Petty 
sessions  are  held  before  the  magistrates  of  tbe  county  every 
Friday  at  the  session-bouse ;  and  some  magistrate  of  th& 
city  sits  eveiy  day  at  the  gtiildhall.  Under  the  Municipil 
Act,  Exeter  is  divided  into  six  wards,  with  twelve  aldcnueJi 
and  ihirty-six  councillors, 

E.'ceter  has  returned  two  members  to  pafliament 
since  the  reign  of  Edward  L  At  tbe  first  election  after  lln 
passing  of  tbe  R^iform  Act,  there  were  2952  rcgirtew^ 
voters,  Tbe  popuiation  of  the  city  and  borough  is  2M"4i 
of  whom  15,539  are  females.  There  are  not  many  tpanu* 
factories,  and  the  population  is  chiefly  employed  in  handl! 
craf>  ancl  the  retail  trade. 

The  city  of  E\eter  comprises  tbe  parishes  of  A"' 
All  hallows  on  tbe  Walls  (the  cburcli  of  which  hw 
molisbed),  St.  Edmund,  St.  George,  St.  Jobn,  8^ 
St.  Lawrence,  St.  Martin,  St.  Mary  Arches,  St, 
jor.  St.  Mary  Steps,  St.  Clave,  St."  Pan  eras,  St.  I 
Petrock,  St,  Sidwell,  St.  Stephen,  and  tbe  Holy  Trtnii 
and  the  parochial  cbapelries  of  St.  David  and  St,  Sidwd 
and  tbe  extra-parochial  precincts  of  the  Cathedral  Cl 
and  Bedford  Chapel,  all  in  tbe  arcbdeaconr)^  and  diorc«f 
Exeter.  There  are  besides  those  several  other  r  i 
well  as  places  of  worship  for  Baptists,  Quakers,  \ 
ents,  Wesleyan  and  other  Methodists,  Unitarians,  Cat  hoi 
and  Jews, 

The  town  is  pleasantly  situated  on  a  steep  acclivity 
tbe  river  Ex,  over  which  a  handsome  stone  bridge  WJ 
erected  in  the  year  1 7  78,  at  an  expense  of  about  ^"' 
little  above  tbe  site  of  an  antient  bridge  originall 
1250.    Tbe  streets,  with  the  exception  of  the  H 
and  Fore  Street,  are  generally  narrow,  but  ther< 
handsome  squares  and  terraces  in  Northemay,  Sm 
Slc,  which  contain  many  well-budt  bouses.     The  town 
lighted  with  gas,  and  well  supplied  with  water  by  watt:] 
works  erected  in  1794.    The  subscription  ball-room  is 
of  the  Anest  country  ball-rooms  in  England ;  it  measure 
eighty  feet  by  forty,  and  is  very  handsomely  fitted  up.  Then 
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is  a  subscription  library  in  Fore  Street;  and  in  1813  the 
Devon  and  Exeter  Institution  was  founded,  for  the  promo- 
tion  of  arts,  &c.,  the  library  of  which  contains  about  10,000 
Tulnmes.  The  theatre  is  a  neat  building.  To  the  north 
of  the  city  are  the  cavalry  barracks,  and  very  near  them 
is  the  new  bridewell  and  the  county  gaol,  both  of  which 
ue  judiciously  planned,  and  contain  the  govemor^s  re< 
tidence,  chapel,  &c.  There  is  also  a  city  prison.  The 
port  of  Exeter  extends  from  the  coast  near  Lyme  Regis 
to  the  Ness  Point  The  trade  principally  consists  in 
woollen  jTOods  and  manganese ;  the  imports  are  wine,  hemp, 
tallow,  &c.  A  branch  bank  has  lately  been  established 
here  by  the  Bank  of  England.  The  market  day  is  Friday ; 
but  there  is  a  daily  sale  of  meat,  vegetables,  fish,  fruit,  &c. 
Fairs  are  held  on  the  third  Wednesdays  in  February  and 
Ifav,  the  last  Wednesday  in  July,  and  second  Wednesday 
in  l>ecember.  There  is  a  sreat  horse  fair  held  at  Alphing- 
ton,  about  one  mile  from  Exeter. 

The  free  grammar-school  was  founded  by  the  citizens  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  I. ;  the  sons  of  freemen  are  instructed 
gratuitously.  There  are  fifteen  exhibitions  to  cither  of  the 
nniveraities  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  six  of  which  are  of 
S6/.  eai^  the  others  are  much  less.  The  school-room  is 
partly  formed  of  the  remains  of  an  antient  convent^  of  Au- 
gnstine  friars  founded  in  1239.  There  are  no  less  than  ten 
oiarity  schools  in  Exeter,  independent  of  Sunday-schools ; 
amongst  others  are  St.  Mary  Arches'  school,  founded  in 
1686,  by  W.  Wootton,  for  the  instruction  on  Dr.  Bell's 
mtem  of  forty-four  boys,  of  whom  thirty  are  clothed ;  the 
Devon  and  Exeter  Central  School,  founded  in  181 1,  where 
about  430  boys  and  270  girls  are  taught  to  read  and  write ; 
and  the  Exeter  British  School,  where  about  130  boys  and 
about  the  same  number  of  girls  are  instructed,  without  regard 
Id  party  or  sect.  The  Devon  and  Exeter  Hospital  is  supported 
by  subscription,  and  has  a  considerable  income  arising  from 
fumied  property :  it  now  contains  above  200  beds.  There 
is  a  lunatic  asylum  admirably  manage<l,  as  well  as  a  dis- 
peiisar>%  an  eye  infirmary,  ana  an  institution  for  the  deaf 
and  dumb.  The  workhouse  forms  a  large  range  of  build- 
ings in  the  London  road ;  it  contains  a  governor*s  house, 
committee  rooms,  &c.,  and  affords  accommodation  to  se- 
rmi  hundreds  of  the  poor.  A  savings'  bank  was  esta- 
blished in  1815,  and  a  mechanics'  institution,  consisting  of 
above  200  members,  in  1825.  Amongst  other  alms-houses 
and  poor-houses  are  those  respectively  founded  by  Mr. 
John  Stevens,  Mr.  John  Palmer,  Sir  Thomas  Lethbridge,and 
Mr.  John  Webb*  There  are  also  numerous  private  donations 
and  bequests  for  the  instruction  and  benefit  of  the  poor. 

Many  eminent  men  have  been  natives  of  Exeter ;  among 
the  most  distinguished  are  Joseohus  Iscanus  or  Joseph  of 
Exeter,  a  Latin  poet  of  the  twelfth  century,  Baldwin,  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  Sir  Thomas  Bodley,  founder  of  the 
Bodleian  Library,  Lord  Chancellor  King,  Lord  Gifford,  and 
SirVicary  Gibbs. 

EXETER  or  EXON  DOMESDAY,  the  name  given 
to  a  record  preserved  among  the  muniments  and  charters 
belonging  to  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Exeter  cathedral, 
eontaining  a  description  of  the  western  parts  of  the  king- 
dom, comprising  the  counties  of  Wilts,  Dorset,  Somerset, 
Devon,  and  Cornwall ;  supposed,  as  for  as  it  extends,  to 
contain  an  exact  transcript  of  the  original  rolls  or  returns 
Bade  by  the  Conqueror's  commissioners  at  the  time  of 
fermiog  the  General  Survey,  from  which  the  Great  Domes- 
day itself  was  compiled.  It  is  written  on  vellum  in  the 
ftrm  of  a  book  of  the  small  folio  size,  containing  532  double 
pages.  The  skins  or  sheets  of  vellum  of  whicli  it  is  com- 
MM  vary  in  the  number  of  leaves  which  they  comprise 
mm  one  to  twenty ;  the  lands  of  each  of  the  more  consi- 
derable tQiants  beginning  a  new  sheet,  and  those  of  almost 
every  tenant  a  new  page.  The  lands  in  the  counties  of 
Devon,  Somerset,  ana  Cornwall  belonging  to  one  tenant, 
are  classed  together,  the  counties  following  each  other, 
though  not  always  in  the  same  order ;  and,  in  like  manner, 
the  summaries  of  property  in  Wilts  and  Dorset  are  classed 


manuscript  begins  with  the  *Inquisilio  Geldi,'  or 
taxation  of  the  hundreds  of  Wiltshire ;  of  which  it  contains 
BO  las  than  three  copies,  the  third  seeming  to  be  a  corrected 
edition  of  the  other  two.  The  taxation  of  the  hundreds  of 
Dorsetshire  follows,  and  after  it  those  of  Devonshire,  Corn- 
^nll,  and  S<miersetshire.  The  Inquisition  for  each  hundred 
states : — 1.  The  total  number  of  hides ;  2.  the  number  held 
bj  the  king  and  bis  barons  in  demesne,  with  an  enumera- 


tion of  those  for  which  the  tax  was  not  paid ;  3.  the  num- 
ber of  hides  for  which  the  tax  was  paid,  and  its  amount ; 
4.  the  tax  in  arrear,  and  the  reasons  for  its  so  remaining. 
Throughout,  the  geld  or  tax  is  computed  at  the  rate  of  Gs. 
for  every  hide. 

Upon  collating  the  returns  of  lands  which  form  the  great 
body  of  the  Exeter  Survey  with  the  Exchequer  Domesday, 
they  have  been  found,  with  a  few  trifling  variations^  to 
coincide ;  one  entry  of  property  alone  being  discoverable  in 
the  Exeter  which  is  omitted  in  the  Exchequer  Domesday, 
relating  to  Sotrebroc  in  Devonshire.  The  Exeter  manu- 
script, however,  is  not  complete  in  its  contents.  There  are 
considerable  omissions  of  lands  in  Wiltshire,  Dorsetshire, 
and  Devonshire ;  but  these  have  evidently  been  cut  out  and 
lost.  In  Cornwall  every  manor  mentioned  in  the  Ex- 
chequer occurs  in  the  Exeter  Domesday.  One  leaf  of  this 
record  was  accidentally  discovered  in  private  possession 
within  these  few  years,  and  has  been  restored  to  the  manu- 
script In  the  spelling  of  the  names  of  places  and  persons 
there  is  a  remarkable  difference  between  the  two  reconls. 
Rilchetona,  in  the  Exon  Domesday,  fol.  101,  is  Chichetone 
in  the  Great  Domesday,  torn,  i.,  ful.  120.  Modiforda, 
Exon,  fol.  116,  is  Mundifurda  in  Domesday,  tom.  i.,  ful.  87. 
Pillanda,  Exon,  fol.  127  6.,  is  Welland,  Domesday,  tom.  i., 
ibl.  102  b,  Illebera,  Exon.  fol.  139  b.,  is  Lilcbere,  Domes- 
day, tom.  i.,  fol.  88.  There  are  also  many  obser>-able  dif- 
ferences in  the  names  of  persons,  as  Ulwardus  Wite,  men- 
tioned in  the  Exon  Domesday,  fol.  1 16,  is  VI  ward  us  Albus 
in  the  Exchequer  Domesday,  tom.  i.,  fol.  87.  The  Abbot 
of  Battle  in  Sussex  is  called  Abbas  de  Preho  in  the  Exon 
Domesday,  fol.  195;  but  in  the  Exchequer  Domesday, 
Abbas  de  Ijibatailge.  Abbas  de  Aliennia,  Exon,  fol.  280, 
is  Abbatia  de  Adelingi  in  Domeiday.  Adret,  Exon, 
fol.  488,  is  both  Eldred  and  Edred,  Domesday,  tom.  i., 
fol.  1 1 8.  Willielmus  Capra  of  the  Exon,  fol.  398,  is  Wilhel- 
mus  Chievre  in  the  Great  Domesday.  The  names  of 
tenants  in  King  Edward's  time  are  far  more  numerously 

f  reserved  in  the  Exon  than  in  the  Exchecjuer  Domesday, 
n  the  systematic  arrangement  of  the  subject  matter  the 
Exchequer  Domesday  b^rs  unquestionably  a  decided  pre- 
ference over  the  Exon  Domesday.  Occasional  insertions  in 
the  margin  of  the  Exon  Survey  are  entered  in  the  text  in 
that  of  the  Exchequer.  The  lands  of  the  groat  barons  also 
in  the  Exon  Survey  are  in  a  few  instances  intermixed.  In 
folio  161  of  the  Exon,  although  the  title  of  the  lands  de- 
scribed is  *  Terra  Abbatis  Glastingheberiensis  in  Devenes- 
cira,'  yet  in  fact  there  is  only  one  of  the  manors  in  that 
county ;  the  rest  are  all  in  Somersetshire,  and  are  entered 
as  such  in  the  Great  Domesday.  On  the  contrary,  in  fol. 
194  of  Exon,  the  'Terr®  Ecclesiarum  qua)  dat®  sunt 
Sanctis  in  Elemosina,*  from  all  that  appears  on  the  face  of 
the  record  are  in  Somersetshire  ;  whereas  they  are  really  in 
Devonshire,  and  are  so  placed  in  the  Exchcouer  Domesday. 
The  most  striking  feature  however  of  the  Exeter  Domes- 
day, in  which  it  uniformly  supplies  us  with  additional  know- 
ledge to  that  in  the  Exchequer  Survey,  is  the  enumeration  of 
live  stock  upon  every  estate ;  there  is  an  account  of  the  num- 
ber of  oxen,  sheep,  goats,  horses,  and  pigs,  exactly  in  the  same 
manner  as  it  is  given  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Great 
Domesday.  The  reason  for  omitting  this  enumeration  in 
the  breviated  entries  of  the  first  volume  of  the  Great  Survey 
is  self-evident.  The  live  stock  was  altering  every  day  and 
year ;  the  enumeration  of  it  therefore  could  be  of  no  further 
use  than  for  the  exact  time  when  the  survey  was  made.  A 
comparison  of  this  part  of  the  Exeter  with  the  second  vo- 
lume of  the  Great  Survey  tends  greatly  to  corroborate  the 
notion  that  the  returns  of  the  counties  of  Essex,  Norfolk, 
and  Sufifolk,  were  transcribed  in  full  from  the  original  ro- 
tuli,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Exeter  Domesday.  The 
difiference  between  the  two  surveys  as  to  diction,  when  they 
agree  in  sense,  is  likewise  remarkable ;  as  for  instance, 


Exchequer  Domesday, 
Acra 

ad  arsuram 
censores 
clerici 
geldabat 
leuca 

manerium   . 
ad  opus  militum     . 
molendinum 
nummi 


Exeter  Domesday, 
Agra 

ad  combustionem 
gablatorcs 
sacerdotes 
reddidit  Gildum 
leuga 
mansio 
ad  soldarios 
molinus 
denarii 
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in  paragio   . 
portarii 

Exchequer  Domesday. 
pastura 

jwterat  iro  quo  volebat  (torn, 
i.,  fol.  97  6.) 

quarentena 

Bvlva 

T.  R.  E.  (temFore  regis  Ed- 

tcardi)     . 
tainus 

Terra  est  viii.  car.    . 
Terra  Regis 


Tot  urn  valet  xxi.  lib. 


pariter 
portatores 

Exeter  Domesday. 
pascua 

poterat  sibi  eligere  domiuum 
secundum  Toluntatem  suam 
cum  terra  sua  (fol.  383). 
quadragenaria 
nemusculum 
Die  qua  rex  Edwardus  full 

vivus  ct  mortuua 
tagnus 

possunt  arare  viii.  caix. 
Dominicatus  Regis,  (and  in 
one  instance)  dominicatus 
Regis  ad  regnum  pcrtinens 
Hsc  mans,  reddit  ad  opus 
abb.  X.  &  viii.  lib.  et  ad 
opus  tagnorum  iii.  lib. 
The  utility  of  tbis  record  for  the  purpose  of  comTOriaon 
with  the  Exchequer  Domesday  is  obvious.  The  Exeter 
Domesday  was  published  with  several  other  surveys  nearly 
contemporary,  by  order  of  the  Commissioners  upon  the 
Public  Records,  under  the  direction  of  Sir  Henry  Ellia,  in 
a  volume  supplementary  to  The  Great  Domesday,  folio, 
London,  1816.  Our  account  of  this  record  is  chiefly  derived 
from  the  Introduction  to  that  volume. 

EXETER  CX)LLEGE,  OXFORD,  was  originally 
founded  in  1 314,  by  Walter  de  Staplcdon,  bishop  of  Exeter, 
and  some  time  lord  high  treasurer  of  England,  and  wag 
then  called  Stapledon  Hall.  The  bishop  removed  hither 
his  scholars  ftom  Hart  Hall,  and  made  a  foundation  for  a 
rector  and  twelve  fellows.  Of  these  thirteen  he  directed 
that  eight  sliould  be  elected  from  the  archdeaconries  of 
Exeter,  Totnesp,  and  Barnstaple;  four  from  the  archdea- 
conry of  Cornwall ;  and  that  one  should  be  nominated  by 
the  dean  and  chapter  of  Exeter,  from  any  place  they  might 
deem  most  ilt,  provided  that  he  was  in  priest's  orders.  In 
1 404  Edmund  Stafford,  bishop  of  Exeter,  added  two  fellow- 
ships from  the  diocese  of  Salisbury,  and  obtained  leave  to 
give  the  college  its  present  name.  In  1565  Sir  William 
Petre,  knight,  secretary  of  state,  and  privy-  counsellor  to 
Henry  Vlft.,  Edward  VI.,  Queen  Mary,  and  Queen  Eiiia- 
beth,  added  eight  fellowships  for  the  counties  of  Devon, 
Somerset,  Dorset,  Oxford,  Essex,  and  any  others  in  England 
in  which  he  or  his  heirs  might  have  lands  or  possessions. 
Tliese  counties  at  present  arc  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Middlesex, 
Hampshire,  and  Kent.  Charles  I.,  in  1636,  annexed  one 
fellowship  for  the  islands  of  Jersey  and  Guernsey,  the  can- 
didates for  which  are  nominated  by  the  dean  and  jurats  of 
one  of  these  islands  alternately.  Lastly,  Mrs.  Shiers,  who 
died  in  1700,  left  certain  rents,  out  of  which  two  fellow- 
ships were  founded  for  the  counties  of  Hertford  and  Surrey, 
to  which  the  five  senior  fellows  alone  elect.  The  candidates 
for  all  fellowships  in  this  college  are  required  by  the 
statute  to  be,  at  least,  Generalss  SophisttB  in  the  university. 
The  day  of  election  is  the  30th  of  June,  except  for  the 
Hertford  and  Surrey  vacancies,  when  it  is  on  St.  Stephen's 
day.  The  present  foundation  consists  of  a  rector  and 
twenty-ftve  fellows,  besides  whom  there  are  numerous 
scholarships  and  exhibitions :  and  among  these,  three  Eton 
Collegers,  appointed  by  the  provost  and  fellows  of  Eton ; 
three  from  Exeter  school,  nominated  alternately  by  the 
dean  and  chapter  and  chamber  of  Exeter;  two  from  Truro 
school,  nominated  by  the  trustees  of  that  school ;  and  two 
from  Exeter  school.  Two  scholarships  have  been  more 
recently  founded  by  a  bequest  of  the  late  William  Gifford, 
for  natives  of  the  county  of  Devon,  with  a  preference  to 
candidates  from  the  school  of  Ashburton. 

Among  the  eminent  men  who  have  received  their  educa- 
tion here  may  be  enumerated  John  de  Trevisa,  Sir  John 
Fortescuc,  Sir  John  Doddridge,  Sir  William  Noy,  Joseph 
Caryl,  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper,  Lord  Shaftesbury,  Maun- 
drell  the  traveller,  John  and  Charles  Wesley,  Toup,  Tindal 
the  continuator  of  Rapin,  and  Dr.  Kennicot. 

The  front  of  the  college,  which  is  opposite  Jesus  Col- 
lege, extends  two  hundred  and  twenty  feet,  with  a  large 
central  gateway,  consisting  of  a  rustic  basement,  from  which 
spring  four  pilasters  of  the  Ionic  order,  supporting  a  semi- 
circular pediment,  crowned  by  a  balustrade.  The  greater 
art  of  this  front  was  renewed  in  1835  with  Bath  stone. 


part 
The 


ehapel,  begun  in  1622-3,  mu  oompleted  by  Dr.  George 
HakewilU  afterwards  rector.  The  library  was  erected  in 
1 778,  after  a  design  of  the  late  Rev.  W.  Growe,  public  orator. 

On  the  3l8t  Deoember,  1836,  there  were  304  members 
upon  the  college  books.  There  are  twelve  benefices  in  the 
patronage  of  this  society,  one  of  which,  the  vicarage  of 
Kidlington,  in  Oxfordshire,  is  annexed  to  the  rectorship. 
The  bishop  of  Exeter  is  the  visitor  of  this  college. 

(Chalmers's  Hist  qf  the  Colleges  and  mils  qf  Oa^/brd, 
8vo.,  Oxf.,  1810,  voL  i.,  p.  62-76 ;  (hford  Univ.  and  City 
Guide,  8vo. ;  Oxjbrd  Univ.  Calendar^  1837.) 

EXETER.    [Nbw  Hampshirb.] 

EXHAUSTIONS,  METHOD  OF.     [GBonrKV  of 

THB  GrXEKS.] 

EXHIBIT,  a  deed  or  writing  proved  by  a  witness  or  ad- 
mitted by  the  parties  in  a  suit  in  chancery,  in  the  equity 
side  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  or  in  bankruptcy. 

EXHIBITION.    [School.] 

EXILE.    [Banishment.] 

EXMOUTH.    [Devonshire.] 

EXOCA'RPEiK,  asmall  division  ofThymelaceous  planU. 
[Ththslacea.] 

B'XODUS,  THE  BOOK  OF,  is  the  second  of  the  Penta- 
teuch, or  Five  Books  of  Moses,  and  derives  its  name  from  the 
principal  event  recorded  in  it,  namely  the  departure  of  the 
Israelites  ftom  the  land  of  Egypt,  which,  in  the  Greek  Sep- 
tuagint  translation,  is  expresMd  by  the  word  £xodos  (''E|o&>c)b 
that  is,  the  going  out.    In  the  original  Hebrew  it  is  named, 
according  Jo  the  usual  Jewish  mode,  A*ora  the  initial  wordi^ 
JVHSV  ^hlk^  ualh  shmut,  or,  as  read  wiUi  the  Masoretie 
points,  Ve-aleh  Shemoth,  'These  are  the  names.'    This 
book  records'  the  slavery  and  cruelty  endured  by  the  de* 
scendants  of  Israel  (Jacob)  under  the  kings  of  'Rgypi;  tbs 
birth,  exposure,  and  preservation  of  Moses ;  his  tiigiit  inta 
Midian;  his  divine  mission  to  Pharaoh  (at  the  age  of  89; 
vii.  7);   the  miracles   performed  by  him  and   his  elder 
brother,  Aaron ;  the  ten  plagues  inflicted  on  the  Egyptians; 
the  institution  of  the  Passmer ;  the  departure  of  tlie  Israel- 
ites from  Egypt ;  their  miraculous  passage  across  the  Red 
Sea;  the  destruction  of  the  Egyptian  army;  the  jonmey- 
ings  of  the  Israelites  in  the  Arabian  desert ;  their  murmim 
ings  against  God  and  Moses ;  their  resumption  of  the  Egyp* 
tian  worship  of  the  calf  under  the  direction  of  Aaron,  and 
their  consequent  punishment ;  the  promulgation  of  the  law 
from  Mount  Sinai ;  and  the  erection  of  the  tabernacle;  or 
portable  temple.    The  kmg,  Pharaoh  (a  general  Egyptian 
appellation  of  royalty),  for  whom  the  Israelites  built  the 
treasure  cities,  and  by  whom  their  male  children  were 
ordered  to  bo  drowned  (chap,  i.)  is  usually  considered  by  tiie 
commentators  to  be  Kameses,  the  eldest  sonof  Sesostris; 
and  the   Pharaoh  whose  army  perished  in  the  Red  Sea 
(xiv.  27)  is  supposed  to  be  his  son  and  successor,  Ameno- 
phis  the  Second,  or  according  to  others,  the  Third.    Le  P^ 
Pezron  says  he  was  Pharaoh  Alisphragmuthosis,  by  whom 
the  Hyksos,  or  Phoenician  Shepherds,  were  expelled  from 
Lower  Egypt,  whence  the  Israelites  departed.    The  same 
chronologi'st  makes  the  establishment  of  the  Shepherd 
dynasty  at  HeliopoUs  coincident  with  the  appearance  there 
of  Joseph  from  Canaan.     (See  the  Dissertation  of  Peii- 
Eonius  on  the  identity  of  the  Hyksos  and  the  Hebrewt,) 
llie  Mo&aio  exodus  is  noticed  by  several  antient  writers, 
but  with  brevity  and  apparent  contempt.     The  Egyptian 
liistorians,  Manethon  ana  Chcoremon,  as  cited  by  Joscphiis 
(Against  Apion,  I.  i.,  c.  9,   11,  12),    state   that  250,000 
leprous  people,  and  others  afflicted  with  contagious  diseases 
were  banished  from  Egypt  {Exod.  xii.,  39, '  they  were  thrust 
out  of  E^pt')  by  king  Amenophis ;   and  that  their  chief 
was  a  priest  of  Heliopolis  named  Moses,  who  furnished 
them  with  a  system  of  religion  and  laws.    (See  a  similar 
account  in  Josephus,  Hist,  I.  v.  c.  34 ;  Tacitus,  Hist^  1.  r. 
c.  3 ;  Diodorus  Sic.  in  Photii  Biblioth.,  1.  xxxiv.  ;  Justin, 
l.xxxn.  c.  2.) 

The  period  over  which  the  history  in  the  book  of  Exodns 
extends  consists  of  145  years,  that  is,  from  the  death  of 
Joseph  (B.C.  1G35)  to  the  formation  of  the  tabernacle  in  the 
desert  of  Arabia  (b.c.  1 490),  one  year  after  the  exode  in 
the  year  B.C.  1491.  Mr.  Home,  in  his  '  Introduction  to  the 
Bible,*  adopts  the  general  opinion  of  commentators  that  the 
book  was  written  by  Moses,  yet  he  thinks  that  it  cannot  be 
determined  at  what  time  of  his  life ;  but,  as  it  is  stated 
(xvi.  35)  that  *  the  children  of  Israel  did  eat  manna  40 
years  until  they  came  unto  the  borders  of  the  land  of  Canaan* 
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and  wLera  Moees  died  {Gen,  xxxiv.),  and.  'as  things  cannot 
be  historically  related,*  as  Mr.  Home  observes,  *  until  they 
have  actually  taken  place/  it  is  e\'ident  that,  if  Moses  is 
the  author,  he  must  have  written  it  immediately  before  his 
death  {bjc.  1451).  It  must  be  observed  however  that,  among 
biblical  critics  and  ehronologists  a  great  difference  of 
opinion  exists  as  to  what  date  should  be  assigned  to  the 
departure  of  the  Jews  from  Egypt,  and  as  to  the  book  of 
Exodus  being  written  by  Moses.  In  chronological  works 
the  exodus  forms  the  fourth  grand  epochs  in  the  antient 
histor}-  of  the  world:  thus,  1.  The  creation  of  Adam.  2. 
The  Deluge  of  Noah.  3.  The  call  of  Abraham  (his  emi- 
gration from  Chaldasa  into  Canaan).  4.  The  Departure 
of  ihc  Israelites  from  £g)'pt  This  lust  event,  according  to 
the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Scriptures,  took  place  b.c.  1491 ; 
but  according  to  the  Samaritan  text,  which  is  the  primitive 
Hebrew  (Dr.  A.Clarke)  it  occurred  267  years  earlier,  that  is, 
Bx\  175S.  The  learned  Pezron  (*  Canon  Chronologique,' 
in  bis  *  IX-fense  de  rAntiquito  des  Terns,*  4to,  1691)  adopt- 
ing, Hith  improvements,  the  chronology  of  the  Alexandrine 
vbriion,  or  Greek  Septuagint,  which  adds  1 500  years  to  the 
Hebrew  age  of  the  world,  determines  the  exodus  to  have 
taken  place  a.v.  3953,  and  b.c.  2019.  Whiston,  Kcnuicott, 
Jackson,  Brett,  Hay,  Geddes,  and  other  divines,  adopt  the 
Greek  chronology.  Archbishop  Usher  ('  Annales  Vet.  et 
Nov.  Test')  prefers  that  of  tlie  Hebrew  text.  Dr.  Andrews, 
in  his  '  Heb.  Diet,  and  Cbronol.'  1623,  puts  the  exodus 
B.C.  1677.  (See  Dr.  WdXa^^  Analyais  of  Chronology;  Sir 
John  Marsham*s  Chronicon  Eipjijtiarttm,  £d. ;  Simson's 
Chronicon  Catholicon,  Lugjd.,  ful.  1752;  J.  G.  Frankius, 
Norum  Systema  Chronol.,  Getting.,  fol.  1778;  R.  C.  Be- 
ningsen,  BiUische  Zeitrechiun^,  Leips..  1763;  Walker's 
Attaljfsit  of  Time,  1796 ;  Remarks  on  the  Bible  (Jhronology, 
lis30 ;  Criteria  for  determining  t/ie  accuracy  of  Scripture 
CkronoLf  by  J.  Cullimore,  1830,  p.  13.) 

Moses,  according  to  St.  Justin,  Tatian,  Clemens  Alex- 
aadriDus,  Tertullian,  Julius  Africanus,  and  other  Christian 
Fathers,  as  well  asJosephus,  Justus,Manethon,  PtolemsDus 
of  Mendes,  Anion  of  Alexandria,  Porphyiy,  and  others, 
is  supposed  to  nave  been  contemporary  with  Inachus,  whom 
the  ehronologists  place  from  270  to  450  years  earlier 
than  the  birth  of  Moses  according  to  the  Hebrew  text 
(Du  Pin,  Biblioth.  Univer, ;  Du  Fresnoy,  Chronol,)  In  the 
chronicon  of  Eusebius,  the  author  of  the  Pentateuch  is 
made  contemporaneous  with  (Jecrops,  who  became  king  of 
Athens  {Arund,  Marb,)  1 1  years  before  the  birth  of  Moses 
(f/<!^. /ex/),  and,  according  to  Pezron,  130  years  after  the 
death  of  Moses.    (Heb,  text.) 

That  the  Pentateuch  is  not  the  production  of  Moses  has 
been  the  opinion  of  many  learned  critics,  both  Christians 
and  Jews,  as  Aben  Ezra,  Maimonides,  Lc  Clerc,  Dr.  Mid- 
dioton,  Newton ;  and  in  Germany  it  is  generally  prevalent 
anions  the  philosophical  thcologists  of  the  rational  school 
of  Eichhom.  Dr.  Geddes,  who  was  deeply  imbued  with  the 
German  rationalism,  makes  the  following  statement  in  the 
pnsiaee  to  his  new  translation  of  the  Bible  from  the  Hebrew 
u  2  vols.  4to. : — '  From  intrinsic  evidence  three  things  to  mo 
seem  indubitable.  1.  The  Pentateuch  in  its  present  form 
^ as  not  written  by  Moses.  2.  It  was  written  in  the  land  of  ^ 
Canaan,  and  most  probably  at  Jerusalem.  3.  It  could  not 
be  written  before  the  reign  of  David,  nor  after  that  of  Heze- 
kiah.  I  would  refer  it  to  the  reign  of  Solomon.'  That  is,  about 
B.C  1000,  in  or  near  the  age  of  Homer  and  500  years  after 
that  of  Moses.  Eichhorn  {Einleiturig  in  das  kite  Test,, 
ToL  ii.  p.  245,)  believes  the  first  two  chapters  of  Exodus 
to  have  been  taken  from  the  historical  documents  out  of 
which  the  book  of  Genesis  apparently  was  compiled.  (See 
Astnic,  Conjectures  sur  les  Memoires  originaux  dont  it 
parait  que  Moise  s*est  servi  pour  composer  la  GenSse,  l2mo. 
Brussels,  1753.)  By  the  Jews  the  Book  of  Exodus  is 
divided  into  1 1  parasches,  or  chapters,  and  22  siderim,  or 
sections.  In  English  Bibles  it  is  comprised  in  40  chapters. 
Various  passages  and  expressions  in  Exodus  involve  appa- 
rent difficulties  which  have  exercised  the  critical  skill  of 
every  commentator.  All  ehronologists  agree  that  from  the 
time  of  the  immigration  into  Egj*^t  of  Israel  and  his  family 
(70  persons^  chap.  L)  to  the  exodus,  was  only  215  years ;  the 
430  years  mentioned  xii.  40  signifying  this  period  and 
a  previous  one  of  215  years  to  the  call  of  Abraham.  The 
ovneral  increase  of  the  children  of  Israel  is  therefore 
eooadered  to  bo  very  unusual,  since,  in  xii.  37,  38,  it 
is  said  there  were  600,000  men  on  foot,  besides  children 
aad  a  miiLed  multitude,  the  total  number,  as  computed  by 


Dr.  Adam  Clarke  in  his  Commentary,  being  3,263,000 
They  are  said  to  have  been  *  more  and  mightier'  than 
the  Egyptians,  *  very  mighty'  (i.  9,  20),  to  have  gone  out 
with  their  *  armies'  (xii.  51)  'harnessed,'  that  is,  accoutred 
for  battle  (xiii.  18);  and  'with  a  high  hand'  (xiv.  8), 
'  with  flocks,  and  herds,  and  very  much  cattle'  (xii.  38), 
but  as  they  are  also  said  to  have  been  slaves  to  the  Egyp- 
tians, who '  made  them  serve  with  rigour  and  hanl  bondage, 
in  mortar,  brick,  and  all  manner  of  service  in  the  field' 
(i.  14) — to  have  been  led  out  of  their  nearest  way  to 
Canaan,  lest,  on  seeing  war  with  the  Philistines,  they 
should  repent,  and  return  to  Egypt  (xiii.  17),  and  to 
have  been  '  sore  afraid'  at  the  sight  of  the  Egyptians* 
marching  after  them  (xiv.  10),  some  commentators  un- 
derstand the  word  D^DH  f>mshim,  to  mean  not  harnessed, 
but  slung  together  five  in  a  string.  0)nceming  the  crimi- 
nality of  the  Israelite  women  in  borrowing  and  appropriating 
jewels  and  raiment  of  the  Egyptians  by  the  divine  direc- 
tion (iii.  21,  22,  and  xi.  2),  and  God's  hardening  the 
heart  of  Pharaoh  (iv.  21),  see  Explanations  of  Scrip- 
ture Difficulties,  compiled  by  W.  Carpenter,  p.  35,  &c. 
In  xvi.  1 5  it  is  stated  that  the  Israelites,  when  they  first 
saw  the  manna,  said  one  to  another,  *  It  is  manna,  for  they 
wist  not  what  it  was  ;*  and  in  xxxviii.  8  of  the  English 
translation,  it  is  said  that  the  laver  of  brass  was 
made  of  the  looking-glasses  of  the  women  who  assembled 
at  tho  door  of  the  tabernacle.  These  inconsistencies  are 
avoided  by  Dr.  Geddes;  and  he  observes  that  the  word 
J1K*)0,  mrath,  translated  looking-glasses,  occurs  in  a 
hundred  other  places,  but  in  no  instance  signifies  the 
antient  metallic  mirrors.  The  ten  miraculous  plagues  in- 
flicted on  the  Egyptians  are  described  in  the  fbllowing 
places:— 1.  Water  turned  into  blood,  vii.  14  —  25.  2. 
ITie  land  covered  with  frogs,  viii.  1 — 1 5.  3.  The  dust  of 
the  land  turned  to  Uce,  viii.  16—19.  4.  The  swarms  of 
flies,  viii.  20—32.  5.  The  murrain  and  death  of  all  the 
cattle.  6.  Ashes  produce  boils  and  blains  on  man  and 
beasts,  ix.  8—12.  7.  The  storms  of  devastating  hail, 
rain,  and  fire,  ix.  13—35.  8.  All  the  land  covered  with 
locusU,  X.  1  —  20.  9.  Three  days  of  darkness  which 
might  be  felt,  x.  21—27.  10.  Tho  death  of  all  the  first 
bom  of  man  and  beast,  xi.  5—7  and  xii.  29,  30.  Tho 
learned  writer  in  the  *  Universal  History,'  vol.  3,  p.  374, 
shows  )liat  the  Egyptian  magicians  and  sorcerers  were  per- 
mitted to  exhibit  the  power  of  the  devil  for  the  sake  of 
exposing  his  comparative  impotence ;  thus,  although  *  they 
did  in  like  manner  with  their  enchantments,' (vii.  and  viii.) 
in  making  their  rods  become  serpents,  in  turning  the  Nile 
into  blood,  and  in  covering  the  land  with  frogs,  yet,  they 
could  not,  as  Aaron  did,  turn  the  dust  of  the  land  into 
lice  (viii.  18.)  Jacob  Bryant  in  his  'Treatise  on  the 
Ten  Plagues,'  8vo.,  1810,  explains  their  adaptation  to  the 
peculiar  character,  habits,  and  notions  of  the  Egyptian 
people,  so  as  to  cause  the  greatest  possible  aggravation  of 
suffering  and  misery.  Tho  latter  half  of  the  40  chapters  of 
Exodus  are  occupied  in  announcing  the  civil,  moral,  and 
ceremonial  law,  and  in  describing  the  numerous  articles  of 
furniture,  ufensils,  and  sacerdotal  raiment,  for  the  celebra- 
tion of  sacrificial  service  in  the  tabernacle,  or  moveable 
temple,  erected  as  a  tent  in  the  desert.  The  value  of  tho 
gold  appropriated  to  the  vessels  and  ornaments  of  the  ady- 
tum, or  holy  place,  is  stated  in  xxxviii.  24  at  29  talents  and 
730  shekels  of  gold.  Each  of  the  former  being  6464/.  5*.  ^d„ 
and  each  of  the  latter  1/.  16*.  bjffi.,  they  amount  to  159,793/. 
11#.  ^,  that  is,  nearly  160,000/. 

Many  learned  men,  in  observing  the  similarity  of  the 
Mosaic  and  Egyptian  ritual  and  religious  institutions  as 
described  in  various  antient  writings,  have  assigned  a 
greater  antiquity  to  the  latter,  and  contended  that  the 
former  were  a  mere  imitation.  Dr.  Geddes  asserts  that 
Moses  made  a  selection  and  judicious  composition  irom 
the  antient  Egyptian  institutions.  (See  especially  Spen- 
cer, De  Legibus  Hebraicorum  ;  Sir  John  Marsbam's  Chro- 
nicon Egyptiacum;  Jablonski's  Pantheon  JEgyptiorum ; 
Ikenius,  Dissertatio  de  InstitiUis  et  Ceremoniis  Legis.) 
Plutarch  (De  Iside)  and  other  antient  authors  prove 
that  Jehovah  or  Jao  was  the  sacred  name  of  God  among 
the  Egyptian  priests;  and  that  it  was  not  known  to 
tho  Israelites  before  their  residence  in  Egypt  is  stated 
in  Exod.  vi.  3.  The  *  I  AM '  of  chap.  iii.  14  is  compared  with 
the  Egyptian  inscription  on  the  personification  of  the  uni- 
verse, '1  am  all  that  is.'  (See  Plutarch,  iripl  roC  Ei  Iv  AiX^oic.) 
Aaron's  oracular  breast-plate  (xxviii.  15—30^  v&  ^3ck!;^^\^^ 
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to  be  identical  with  ibat  of  the  Egyptian  chief  judge,  as  de* 
seribcd  by  Diodorus  Sic*  1.  i.  c.  2,  sec.  26. 

Tbe  learned  Huet,  Vossius,  and  others  give  curious  pa- 
rallek  of  the  birth,  life,  and  deeds  of  Moses  with  the  priraitirc 
E|Lr>'ptian  Bacehys,  but  this  is  not  more  strange  than  the 
statement  of  Origen,  who  says  in  his  *  Homily  on  Exodns* 
that  Phiiraoh  is  the  devil,  his  daus^hter  the  church,  and  the 
two  midwives  (i.  15)  tan:  the  *  Old  and  New  Testament/ 
(See  The  Scholia  of  Dathe,  Rosomiiller,  Schulx,  Bauer,  and 
Eichhom ;  Wil let's  Hexmda  or  Six/old  Comment  on  Exo- 
dtu;  Traitxluiians  and  Comments,  by  Ainsworih^  Hopkins, 
and  Bishop  Kidder ;  Dr.  A,  Clarke*s  Bible;  Home's  IrUro- 
duction^  and  hst  in  Watt's  Bibliotheca,) 

EOCOGENS,  the  largest  primary  class  in  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  are  so  named  in  conscqiience  of  their  woody 
matter  being  augmented  by  additions  to  the  outside  of  that 
which  is  first  formed  near  the  centre.  As  lonaj  as  they  con- 
tinue to  grow  they  add  new  wood  to  the  outj*ide  of  that 
formed  in  the  previous  year,  in  whicdi  respect  I  hey  differ 
essentially  from  Endogcns,  whose  wood  is  constructed  by 
successive  augtneutatiuna  from  ibe  inside.  [En  dog  ens.] 
AH  the  trees  of  cold  cHmales,  and  thfs  priticipal  part  oJ 
those  iti  hot  latitudes,  are  exogenous.  In  many  castas  they 
are  easily  recognised  by  the  wood  of  each  different  year 
forming  a  distinct  zone,  so  that  a  section  of  their  wood  ex- 
hibits a  number  of  concentric  circle.^:  but  there  are  so 
many  exreptions  to  this  rule  as  to  render  it  necessary  to 
consider  this  chamcler  as  by  no  meausi  essential  to  Ihcm. 

The  nature  of  the  exogenous  mode  of  growth  will  be  bi^t 
compared  with  that  of  an  Endogen,  if  we  pursue  the  same 
mode  of  illustration  as  in  the  article  which  treats  of  the 
latter  form.  We  will  therefore  proceed  from  an  explanation 
nf  the  typical  miwle  of  gruwth  in  a  common  Exogen  to  such 
remarks  as  we  may  have  to  offer  upon  deviatioua  from  it. 

In  an  Ex^gcn  of  ordinary  strnrture  the  embryo  cousitjts 
of  a  cellular  basis,  in  which  there  is  usually  no  trace  of 
woody  or  va&cnlar  tissue;  but  as  soon  as  germination  com- 
mences fine  ligneous  cords  are  seen  proceetling  from  Hie 
cotyledons  towards  the  radicles  from  the  opposite  sides  of 
the  young  stem»  meeting  in  the  cenin*  of  the  embryo,  and 
forming  a  ihread-hkc  axis  for  the  root.*  As  the  parts  grow 
the  ligneous  cords  are  increasetl  in  thickness  and  number» 
and  having  been  introduced  among  the  cellular  basis  of  tlic 
embryo,  are  separated  from  each  other  by  a  portion  df  (he 
cellular  subslancc,  which  continues  to  augment  both  in 
tenglh  and  breadth  as  the  woody  cortls  lengthen.  By  de- 
grees the  plumule  or  rudimentary  stem  becomes  organta^ed, 
and  having  lengthened  a  little,  forms  upon  its  s^urface  one, 
two,  or  more  true  leaves,  which  gradually  expand  into  I  bin 
plates  of  celiular  substance  traversed  by  ligneous  cords  or 
veins  converging  at  the  point  of  origin  of  ihe  leaves.  If  at 
that  time  the  interior  of  the  young  plant  is  again  examinetl, 
it  will  he  found  that  more  ligneouj*  cords  have  been  added 
from  the  base  of  the  new  leavei*  down  to  the  cotyledons, 
where  they  have  formed  a  junction  with  the  first  wood,  and 
have  served  to  thicken  the  woody  tnatter  developed  upon 
the  first  growth.  Those  ligneous  cords  which  proceed  from 
the  base  of  the  leaves  do  not  unite  in  the  rentre  of  the  new 
stem,  there  forming  a  solid  axis,  but  pass  down  parallel  with 
the  outride,  and  leave  a  htnall  space  of  cellular  tissue  in  the 
middle;  tliey  themselves  being  collected  into  a  hollow 
cylinder,  ami  not  uniting  in  the  middle  unid  they  reach 
that  point  where  the  woo<ly  cords  t>f  the  cot)leflons  meet  to 
form  the  solid  centre  of  the  ixiot.  Subsequently  tbe  stem 
goes  on  lengthening  and  forming  new  leaves  :  from  each 
leaf  there  may  be  again  trace<l  a  tbrmalion  of  woody  matter 
disposed  cyliiulrically  as  before,  and  uniting  with  timt  pre- 
viously fornicjd,  a  cylinder  of  cellular  substance  being  left  in 
the  middle  ;  and  the  solid  woody  centre  of  the  root  pro- 
ceeds in  Its  growth  in  a  correai>ondiug  ratio,  lengthening  as 
the  stem  lengthens,  and  increoising  in  diameter  as  the  leaves 
unfold  and  new  woody  matter  is  produced:  the  result  of 
which  is,  that  when  the  young  Exogen  bos  arrived  at  the 
end  of  its  first  years  growth  it  has  a  root  with  a  solid  woody 
Axis,  and  a  stem  with  a  hollow  woody  axis  surrounding  cel- 
lular tissue,  tbe  whole  being  covered  in  by  a  cellular  inte- 
gument. But  as  the  woody  cords  are  merely  plunged  into 
a  cellular  basis,  the  latter  passes  between  them  in  a  radi- 
ating manner,  connecting  the  centre  with  the  circum- 
ference by  straight  passages,  oHen  imperceptible  to  the 

*  Tti  ihr!  article  EKDo«tva  th«  rradrr  h  requititcU  Id  tnake  the  rollowlng 
coTTMtloii  id  th«  e«rly  pati  of  th«  Tourfh  p«ra|r«|>li: — for  (dg.A,  p.  396JI  if  Ail 
I A  j  i  lad  tweaty  linei  rarlHor  oh,  for  (11^.  A  )  rvad  (  Ajk 


naketl  eye,  but  always  present, 
illustrates  this : — 


Tho  following 


Root.  6t«m. 

Hero  we  have  the  origin  of  piih  in  the  central 

I  issue  of  the  stem»  of  wood  m  the  woody  axis,  of 
the  cellular  integument,  and  of  medulltu-y  proceis9m 
radiating  passages  of  cellular  tissue  connecting  thi 
with  tbe  circumference. 

The  woody  axis  is  not  however  cjuite  bomogeneow 
time.  That  part  which  is  next  the  centre  conturi 
numbers  of  vessels  of  different  kinds,  particularlj 
vci^isels  (rasifurm  tissuo);  Ihe  part  next  ihe  circud 
is  altogether  destitute  of  vessels,  and  consists  ol 
tissue  exclusively :  of  these  two  parts  that  with  tb^ 
belongs  to  the  w*ood,  properly  so  called,  and  sert 
mould  on  which  fulurewood  is  added;  the  other  b4 
the  bark,  separates  under  the  form  of  liher»  andi 
manner  senes  as  a  mould  u^Ton  which  future  litie 
posed. 

At  the  commencement  of  a  second  year's  grc^ 
liber  separates  spontaneously  from  the  true  woodf 
substance  called  cambium  is  sHfcreted  between  thf 
the  stem  again  lengthens,  forming  new  leaves  j 
surtbce.  The  ligneous  cords  in  the  leaves  are  {A 
iuto  the  stem,  passing  down  among  the  cambji 
adhcnng  in  part  lo  tho  wood  and  in  part  to  tki 
the  previous  year,  the  former  again  having  vessd 
mingltnl  with  them,  the  latter  having  none.  1 
lular  tis.^ue  that  ci^nnected  the  wood  and  liber  isi 
by  the  cambium,  and  grows  between  ihem  horizonta 
they  grow  i>crpendicularly,  exi ending  to  make  f 
them,  and  cotisefjuently  interposed  between  tin 
cords  of  which  ihcy  each  consist  forming  in  fact  ^ 
of  medullary  proces-es  terminating  on  the  one  ' 
I  hose  of  the  first  year's  wood,  and  on  the  other  in 
the  first  years  liher.  This  addition  of  new  mati 
place  ec^ually  in  the  stem  and  in  the  root,  the  lattei 
ing  and  dividing  at  its  points,  and  receiving  the  eiw 
woody  cords  as  they  aiverge  from  the  main  bo4 
following  din  gram  illustrates  this,  and  shows,  wli 
pared  with  the  last,  what  difference  there  is  in  ihi 
ance  of  the  stem  of  an  Exogen  one  and  two  years  d 


Hoot  Stem. 

And  lbus»  year  afler  year,  the  Exogen  goes  on,' 
zone  upon  zone  of  wood,  which  is  permanent,  a 
within  zone  of  liber,  which  perishes  as  the  stem  j 
in  diameter.     [Bark.] 

If  this  iiccount  is  compared  with  that  alreadjf 
Endogen-s  it  mitst  he  obvious  thai  the  stem  of  || 
great  classes  is  formed  from  the  very  beginning  in  i 
itially  different  manner.  Endogens  have  no  cj 
column  of  pith;  their  woody  arcs  are  never  oollecK 
cylinder,  through  the  sides  of  which  the  ccllufcl 
passes  in  Ihe  form  of  medullary  processes;  and  t| 
matter  of  their  bark,  so  to  call  their  cortical  inCi 
is  not  mrallel  with  that  of  the  wood  and  sponli 
separable  from  it;  not  to  speak  of  important  anaioii 
ferences,  or  (»f  the  concentric  arrangement  event! 
sume<i  by  the  wood  of  Exogens.  The  only  pointal 
the  growth  of  the  stem  of  Exogens  corresponds  l| 
of  Endogens  aie  the  f*;Uowing :   m  both  dashes  l| 
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is  ftdnnV^ted  with  the  leaves;  in  l>oth  a  Cellular 
Mace  h  the  basis  of  the  whole  structure,  and  extends 
ontally  wherever  it  is  necessary  to  do  so;  and  in  cer- 
fiaikMgen^  WfX'if^y  arns,  stated  to  be  like  those  of  Endo- 
^■ud  th»    These  esses  properly  belong? 

HP^ii  cvertheless  may  hf*  nonctxi  here, 

n**  :  tr  iiu'ect  eunnti  b  this  branch 

\c  ease  is  ihat  >  but  as  that 

>  r.     >    t    I'^n^s   to  the  new  class  oi  u}  niiiospcrms  and 
K>ngitiH   proper,   it  need  not  be  considered  here. 
^kta  i!iii^i»  ikte  Piper,  Nyctaginaceous  phjnts,  and  same 
"     P^nofessor  Schultz  stated  {A^atur/iches  Stjfytmn  des 
ichut  p.  3*2 0»  Sic)  that  in  Pipor»  Mirabilis.  and 
via»  t!ie  central  part  of  the  steoa  consists  of  ceUuJur 
logsl  which  cords  of  spiral  vessels  and  woody 
ed  either  wilhoiil  order,  or  (in  Boerhaavia)  in 
Jiner  as  in  tree-ferns,  and  that  on  the  outside  vtf 
y  bundles  arc  anrajige<l  circularly  \\\\o  a  cyljji- 
ilor  statement  had  lung  p]fL>vioui>ly  been  made 
lo  ascribes  to  Mirabil is  ami  some  Umbelliieruus 
iidiijal  vessels  in  the  pith  iElem,  da  P/tysioi. 
X  and  hy  Professor  Mover,  who  finds  the  pith 
lantritlora  and  dichotomu,  Boerhaavia  sctindens, 
ntesii  abounding  in  many  large  bundles 
J  the  woody  raxhated  *u>ne.   {De  Hr>ut^ 
rU,  p,  4(5.)      Thiii.   if  correctly  de- 
liat  in  certain  Exogens  a  portion  of 
i  ,  lac^d  at  first  in  a  a>ufused  manner, 

'^^s  not  assume  a  dcfiuite  cireuliir  dis- 
i^ ;  that  it  does  as^iiTne  it  eventually  is 
We  Hud  in  Piper  nigrum  and  Loiichitis  that  fnnn 
mug  the  woody  buudlos  are  placed  circularly,  but 
[jMparated  by  a  good  deal  of  cellular  tissue,aud  do  m>t' 
the  flrit  zone  the  wedge-like  or  Inatigular  lomi 
"  it  common  in  Exogens,  and  uhich  ihey  t hem- 
take  on.   In  Boerhaavia  repandfi,  a  specimen  of 
before  up,  wc  find  the  wood  re;julaily  disi)ORed 
and  instead  of  spiral  vesseb*  a  very  s^ingular 
^he  pith,  which  is  fllicd  with  fistular  pasnagcs 
*  eroidal  cellular  tissue  surrounded  by  ^maljer, 
more  cubical  cellular  tissue  vvlncdi  passo*  ntl" 
uUary  processes.    It  is  in  such  i>lantfi  as  Piper 
X  the  organization   of  Exogens   most   nearly 
■  at  of  Endogens;   but  in  I  he  first  place  Ihe 
.  Pipers  forms  a  sort  of  Irausilion  from  Exogens 
fa«  Endogens;  and  secondly,  it  is  probable  that 
y  are  most  endogenous  in  appearance  tliey  are 
a  in  regard  to  the  fiaal  devolopment  of  their 

rer  be  admitted  that  in  certain  cases  Exogens 

cntre  of  their  stem,  organized  less  regularly 

^Jm.ll  offer  no  argument  in  favonr  of  their 

""    ens.     In  all  such  cases  it  will  bo  found 

-^*rnie   their  typical   con(i>rma(ion. 

HI  some   striking   proofs   of  this. 

Kpl .  . [ m pi cal  countries,  we  occasionally 

like  the  following — 


according  f^  the  plan  to  which  nattire  has  subjected  the!< 
and  only  deviated  from  it  under  the  inlhionce  of  unknown 


B 


lb  a  m*T*t  irregularly  compressed  and  lobcd  bark 

m  musfi  of  wood,  apparently  so  confused  and  irre- 

[  Its  arrangement  in  the  centre,  thnt  nothing  sAm- 

enr^  1">  «t>  <i1n  out  by  the  raost  acute  obiener;  but 

I  !t# .  wards  the  circumference  it  distinctly 

I  appearance  of  an  Exogen.    In  other 

»  the  structure  is  sufficiently  regular,  this  cir- 

It  fttill  more  distinctly  illustrated. 

i*r  more  commonly  at  the  centre  that  we  look 
rueCure,  and  at  the  eircuinference  that  we  find 
pm»  if  E\c>gena  ustiaJy  commenced  their  growth 
Wo.  611*. 


causes  coming  into  operation  and  controlling  Iheir  develop- 
ment after  they  have  advanced  to  a  certam  stage  in  their 
ecowth.  llnis  in  the  singular  inslances  showTi  in  cuts 
I>,  E,  F,  aud  G,  the  principal  part  of  the  stem  is  so  con- 
fused and  irregular  as  to  look  more  like  an  Endogen  than 
an  Exogen,  and  a  fr^igment  might  easily  be  mistaken  for 
the  fortncr  j  neverthelei>s  in  a  young  and  tolerably  n  gular 
fthoot  {D)  the  radiated  appearance  is  sufficiently  well 
mai  ked ;  and  in  two  others,  irregular  and  distorted  as  they 
are  (E  and  G),  the  central  pith  is  visibto,  although  far  out 
of  tlie  centre;  and  in  the  fourth  {,¥)  tlie  centre  has  not 
onh  pith,  but  a  radiated  structure  that  is  quite  regular. 

By  far  the  racmt  singular  ease  of  this  sort  is  in  an  un- 
known twinin"?  plant  in  our  possesi^ion  from  the  Malayan 
Archipelago,  of  which  the  cuts  11  and  I  are  representations 
In  old  stems  of  I  his  plant  a  section  exhibits  a  most  irregular 
combination  of  wood,  looking  like  palm  wood,  broken  up 
into  lobcd  corc.y  lying  amongst  still  more  irregular  celtular 


E 
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tissue,  and  inclosed  in  a  common  bark ;  so  that  we  douttt 
whether  it  wotild  be  possible  to  tell  to  which  class  it  really 
belongs,  if  it  were  not  for  its  young  shoots  and  the  pith 
of  the  old  ones.  The  latter  may  be  seen  lying  quite  out  of 
the  centre  towards  one  side  (near  the  bottom  of  our  figure, 
a  ill  lie  to  the  right);  and  in  the  former  (H)  the  piih  ia 
found  with  wood  radiating  around  it,  although  still  with 
sufficient  irregu liu-ity. 

Tlie  cases  already  given  are  evidences  of  exogenous  wood 
being  sometimes  oxtreurtjly  different  from  the  condiiion  in 
wliieh  we  see  it  in  Europe,  and  attest  the  necessity  of 
formmg  our  ideas  of  its  nature  from  a  more  extended  ex- 
amination tlian  that  which  Ls  commonly  given  to  it.  Several 
curious  cases  have  been  previously  published  by  the  author 
of  ibis  article  {Intnjdmtion  to  Botany,  edition  2,  p.  77,5tc.>, 
and  others  have  been  noticed  by  other  writers,  but  the  %wVk- 
ject  has  been  so  little  m^eiUttaVeil  \\».V  ^^  ^^\^  ^^^^Q>ax 


^^^^F  Irregularity  in  the  structure  of  exogenous  wood  u  usually 
f  owing  eilhor  to  a  confused  dispa&ition  of  the  tifsue  at  some 

h  particular  period  of  the  growth^  or  to  some  derangenu-nt  of 

^K  tho  medullary  processes,  or  to  the  absence  of  conc<?ntxic 
^f  circles,  or  to  the  formation  of  a  deep  zone  of  cellular  tissue 
^^  alternately  with  each  zone  of  wood;  or,  fiotilly,  to  the  pro- 
duction of  wood  within  the  hark  instead  of  bt-ncalh  it.  The 
first  cause  has  been  already  sufficiently  illustralcd. 

TliG  sinuosity  and  partial  obliteration  of  the  medullary 
processes  is  a  principal  cause  of  the  anomalous  appefU'ances 
at  y?^*.  D,  E,  F»  G,  where  they  are  reduced  to  line  lines 
|^_  only  visible  beneath  a  microsc  upo,  and  not  radial in£f  from 
^H  the  centre,  but  disposed  in  no  certain  manner*  some- 
^^K  times  even  transversely,  owing  to  the  excessive  disturb- 
^^Mrtttice  of  the  wood  itself.  In  Jg.  1,  the  singularity  of 
^^^^  itructure  is  owhig  in  part  to  the  excessive  irregularity  with 
'  •  which  the  wood  has  been  developud,  and  in  part  to  the 
looseness  and  irregidar  shape  of  the  nicdullarv  rays,  which 
seem  huddled  as  it  Mere  round  the  w^ooily  cords:  the  latter 
ai'o  moreover  extremely  variable  in  size,  some  of  ihera 
being  as  much  as  half  an  inch  in  diameter^  and  others  so 
small  as  to  consibt  uf  no  mure  than  a  single  vessel  with  its 
usual  coaling  of  womly  tis.^ue. 

The  absence  of  concentric  circles  is  an  extremely  fre- 
quent occurrence  in  the  Wt>r»d  of  tropic*.*!  roun tries,  and  it 
h  almost  certain  that  many  families  of  Exogens  never  (orm 
them  visibly  under  any  circumstances*  AVe  say  visiblyt  be- 
cause in  feet  they  must  be  annually  fomicd  in  all  cases, 
alihough  wo  do  not  set*  them.  Tho  reason  why  Exogens 
have  their  wood  marked  by  eoncentiio  circles  is»  that  the 
hgneous  tissue  tt>nocd  at  tlio  end  of  a  season  is  more  com* 
paet  than  that  formed  at  the  beginning,  and  hence,  as  the 
I  wo  mo  in  juxtaposition,  the  dift'ereuce  in  their  density  dis- 
li>t  ilie  one  from  the  other-     But  if,  from  any 

roper  to  plants  oa  specioti  or  owmy;  to  the 


tc* — the  tissue  of  wood 

.  na  zone  wUl  be  vi**!- 

'       riod  is  exogenous 

are  seen  at  Ji^$. 

..iih  of  the  present 


V^\^i•^  ii,i     11., 

formed  at  a  : 

blt%   ttllhoU^ii  .a   w..  I    Mil-    4MMU  ■ 

in  the  nii>*t  regular  luiinuer* 
K,  L,  S,  and  elsewhere  ia  the 
aiticlc. 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  however  that  while  the  wuod 
in  some  cp^es  has  no  trace  of  zones,  the  bark  should  fhow 
them  most  distinctly,  as  in  t be  in-tnni  o  of//-.  K. 

WhiMi  luloepEone  of  cellular  n 

each  iMFic*  of  w nod»  a  curious  baiM  iL, 

a^  ;  Indian  cUmbcr  oi.ii  kt  «1  N  M  U  1*  i^,  uhiiie 

ex  ;ical  growth  is  combined  with  this  pccu- 

|ritjr%    At  £i  we  have  the  stem  two  years  old,  llw  {second 


At  O  the  specimen  is  two  years  old,  with  the  first  zone  ] 
feet,  but  the  second  broken  up  into  a  number  of  \nn 
irrcc^ular  pieces,  and  it  would  *eeni  as  if  a  third  growth  1 
commeTU'cd  on  one  side  (to  the  lelt  of  the  cut)*     At  '" 
growth  is  of  three  zones,  both  the  second  and  tlurd 
much  lobed,  and  the  third  only  extending  three  fjuar 
round  the  seccfmh     Finally,  at  Q,  wbeie  the  irregubint] 
the  greatest,  there  is  a  growth  uf  fliur  rones,  the  first 
metrical,  the  second  very  much  deeper  on  one  side  thaaj 
other,  the  third  but  hall*  surroundmg  the  second,  and  | 
fourth  formed  only  along  two  ridges  on  the  third. 

If  it  happens  ttat,  in  addition  to  the  presence  of  a  i 
cellular  layer  between  each  zone,  the  medullar)^  proce 
are  also  very  thick,  an  appearance  still  dtflerent  from  i 
last  is  producefl,  as  at/V,  R, 

Tliat  wood  is  sometnnes  formed  in  the  bark  itself  1 
been  lone:  since  ^hown  byMirbcl,  in  thecaseof  Calycanlba* 
floridus,  where  four  additional  woody  coliir 
distant  in  the  bark,  wilhoulany  yoi>aratc  . 
from  thuir  tirst  line  of  oi  igin.     We  are  n 
many  such  casca.     In  fig.  T  are  the  conn 


■h    r    .]< 


t  a  on  one  side ;  bu'    "^ 

II  of  such  a  structure 

I    i>lant  at  amorc  aft  ^^ 

I  one  ^ide  and  one  on  the  other  harv 

size,  and  each   radmles  lo^nrda  th# 

ot   U»L'  stem.    As  m  the  Cslycanthus,  m 

iu  these  anti in  all  'he  other  instances  of  the  *ame   kind, 

which  Ihcie  cuts  represent  (see  F.  K,  and  4>),  the  mooAf 

coiumtis  of  the  h;irk  lue  destitute  of  pith. 

PerhapA  what  wo  have  called  the  iepumtioti  of  SiOit  iC 


(bur  such  I 
acquired  c 
circumference 


E  X  O 


I  K  O  P  Q  R,  by  thick  layers  of  cellular  ti^mt^,  axe 
i»c  considered  as  other  itistances  of  wood  formotl 
^ul  m  a  regular  aiid  uuifonii  manner.     Wo  are 


ctcertain  how  this  may  be,  and  prefer  allowing 
Bt  to  iftand  in  it5  present  form  until  some  one 
?  examined  such  plants  in  iheir  native  forests  at 

if  ion  fotnich  anomalouskinds  of  struct  u  re  as  tfiose 
"ibod,  Exojren^  hko  Endof^ens,  contain  spccits,  tlic 
u.n  i,f\t}ur<^»'  ^tera  is  so  impcifect  as  to  be  reducible 
Not  to  ftpeak  of  Call i  trie  he,  Ceralo- 
,  ini»  wherein  ve^isel'.  are  sfiireoly  do- 
otodynia  tier  merely  fornis  a  simple  central 
r  *r  have  bi  tlua  class  an  exact  parallel  with 

l^oiig  Kiidogens;  ftome  Podostemaccous  phmtshave 
t*»  and  stem  completely  fused  together  so  a**  to  rc- 
Irlarehantiaor  an  Alga.  .Such  plants  are  to  be  re- 
ft**?" rtH  in*iTTMice^  of  imperfect  organiEation  than  as 
1  form ;  and  it  is  by  iio  means  a  violent 
that  if  their  or^nization  were  more 
uri  mtn  become  such  as  is  chanicteristic  of 
ich  lliey  belong. 


liM  nov,  will  he  obvious  that 

[itial  featu.^.    .  -,.p,i..ous  vegetation  arc,  not 

ill  lUe  wood*  but  an  arramreraent  of  Ihe 


woody  matter  hi  ti  eircular  montica-  round  pitbt  lU  aug- 
mentation by  external  additions,  and  the  universal  presence 
of  medullary  proces^e^  which  give  tla*  wood  a  radiated  cha- 
racter. With  endogenous  vegetation  it  aRiees  pnncipaUy 
in  the  existence  of  two  systems  of  growlTi;  one  original, 
cellular,  and  capable  of  extending  and  iucieaning  in  ull 
diri!elt«jTis;  the  other  perpendicular,  capable  of  augmenta- 
tion in  a  longitudinal  direction  only,  and  developed  subsc- 
fjueiit  to  the  lh.4t. 

In  both  Exogens  andEndogens  therefore,  the  one  system, 
which  we  have  elsewhere  called  the  tlbro-voaculaj*,  but 
whirh  may  also  be  termed  the  woody»  lies  across  the  other, 
t>y  which  it  is  held  together,  as  the  thread*  of  the  warp  in 
linen  are  held  lo^^ether  by  the  woof,  as  the  writer  of  this  ba« 
long:  since  pointed  out  in  another  place.  {Jntt'odurfiun  to 
Butany^  book  ii.*  chao.  3.)  This  appears  to  be  ihe  cir<*nm* 
stance  upon  whitdi  tljc  real  explanation  of  all  the  pljeno- 
mena  oi  growth  in  stems  must  necessarily  turn.  We  11  nd 
it  iH  adopted  by  M.  Gaudicbaud  in  his  theory  of  the  deve- 
lo]>ment  of  stem?,  of  which  a  brief  notice  has  been  pub- 
lishod  in  the*  Annales  des  Siiences,'  new  siiiea,  vol.  v.,  p, 
24;  and  Mirbeh  the  reporter  in  the  place  referred  to,  calls 
it  •  la  picrrc  ani^ukiire  ne  la  tht'orie/  Connected  with  tbU, 
however,  are  two  other  tacts  that  require  ali.0  to  be  rij*htly 
understood ;  the  one,  that  bu*ls  are  emanations  of  the  Imri- 
xonlal  cellular  system;  and  the  other,  that  roots  »uc  elnn- 
gat  ions  of  the  descendinsr  w<x)dy  system.  Unless  these  Uic 
coupled  with  the  first-named  fact  there  will  be  no  stdidity 
in  the  I  he  017  of  growth  now  about  to  be  explained. 

Keeping  in  view  all  the  phenomena  above  referred  to,  it 
will  be  obvious  that  the  origin  of  wood  is  to  be  sought  in 
the  action  of  leaves  or  of  buds  which  arc  coUeelions  of 
leaves ;  and  the  theory  of  the  Ibrmtttion  of  wood  may  he 
thus  expressed: — 

I.  Wood  is  a  collection  of  thick-sided  tubular  tissue, 
uniteil  JO  diffei'ent  ways  in  ditlerent  species  of  plants.  U  is 
usually  combined  with  vascular  tissue,  but  does  not  neces- 
sarily include  that  kind  of  tissue, 

%  It  is  nlwavs  mixed  with  cellular  lisiuc;  through  which 
it  piiH.r^,  and  which  in  Exogens  ia  arranged  in  the  form  of 
radial in^jj  platos, 

3.  It  proceeds  downwards  from  the  leaves  to  the  rootj?; 
either  in  parallel  series,  as  in  Exogens,  or  in  curving  and 
intersecting  lines,  as  in  Endogens. 

4.  It  uas  the  power  of  lengthening  at  its  lower  extremity 
ns  soon  as  it  has  once  been  generated,  without  anv  further 
impulse!  from  the  leaf  from  which  it  etnanale^L  ('I'his  un- 
doubtedly happens  by  ihc  f  f  new  wocdy  lubes  at 
the  points  of  iliose  previous'  ) 

5.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  nuiiuui.  ^la^t;n^  of  the  leaves,  and 
may  l>e  regarded  as  their  roots, 

6.  The  quantity  of  wood  in  u  given  plant  will  therefore 
bear  a  direct  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  loiiveft,  or  to  their 
sire  and  ngour, 

7.  In  general  its  development  takes  place  benenth  the 
bark  or  cortical  integument ;  but  it  niay  be  found  within 
the  bark  it^^elf,  in  which  case  it  continue^  to  follow  the 
order  of  development  proper  to  it  in  its  ordinury  situation. 

The  woody  part  of  bark  is  aUo  derived  froin  the  lea\ es, 
and  may  be  in  like  manner  considered  a  static  of  ihcir 
roots;  but  the  ofdce  of  it^  tubes  ia  excrement Itious  rather 
than  nutrient. 

Tliisviewoftli      -■  '        ''  *    \  ''r  t 

tlrnt  brought  to  \\ 

Tliouar«,  an  in^e^.v'-u^    i  jrm-n    pn.  •■  nw,  u,.i..i^^ 

many  yeiirs>  sustained  the  opiiiinu  ist  1   to  all  bin 

ronntrymen.     If  '^d  n  ,r  L,  r  .  .,,  ,  r  ,  1  ;,u   (,,r  it 

had  i>een  pievioi  10 

like  himself  in  ^o  ir 

day,  and  who,  moreovf  u- 

sive  ucquainlunce  Willi  to 

sustain  a  theory  to  whi«^h  m>  muuy  s^cHious  ubjietnom  ( c*uld 
readily  lie  offeredp  The  great  error  committed  bv  Do  I'etjt 
Thouars,  in  which  it  is  probable  that  ih*  -a' 

his  opinions  is  really  to  be  tound,  was  lii 
rious  errors  with  the  truth*  of  his  theory,     li 
examjde,  that  the  moment  leaves  begin  to  1 
foiToed  '  with  the   raplditv     *    '     ■uning/   in    r  iuuunm:i 
threads  passing  from  the  ^  of  branches  to   tho 

root^;  this  v  "'  '♦^^mical-.  vx,,.iuc,  for  ihc  v  -  '^  '-^tio 
consists  of  '  ^iiig  t-'ud  to  end,  and  no'  -\ 

and  the  rai-....  .,,..^ned  to  their  development  :-Nfc- 

Ihcr  imaginary.    E©  uexX  \n»«fiVe^  VUoX tms^  xqsA*  t^^A\ wiPw 
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i 
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be  Jeveluped  till  new  kaves  made  their  appearance  ibii* 
was  disproved  by  tlie  well-knavv  n  fact  ibat  newly  planted 
deciduous  tret*s  produre  roots  before  ibcir  leaves  appear*  It 
may  be  doubled  moi't'o\cr  wlietbor  lie  ever  understood  lliat 
buds  oripnate  exclusively  from  cellular  tissue,  and  roots 
exdusively  from  fib ro- vascular  tissue;  a  fact,  without  at- 
tending to  wbicli,  there  is  no  possibility  of  explaining  many 
common  phenomena,  but  about  which  we  conceive  there  u 
no  sort  of  doubt 

It  is  not  altogether  a  raaller  of  ibeory  that  w^ood  is  formed 
of  the  roots  of  leaves  imbedded  in  cellular  tissue  in  a  de- 
finite manner,  according  to  the  species:  on  the  contrary, 
ihere  are  many  curious  facts  to  corroborate  the  supposition, 
The  leaves  of  Clianihm  pumceus,  and  many  other  plants, 
particularly  Ge&tieracecc,  emit  roots  when  cutoff  the  stem 
to  which  they  belong,  and  completely  Bepaniled  from  the 
bud  that  is  axillary  to  them.  A  knowledj^e  of  some  such 
fad  probably  led  to  the  absurd  speculation,  insisted  upon 
by  Bradley  in  the  be^innin^'  of  the  last  century,  of  forming 
plantations  by  sticking  leaves  in  the  ground.  Du  Petit 
Thouars  foatiil  that  the  youn«j[  leaves  of  Drucmnm  in  the 
Kle  of  France  root  between  the  rind  and  old  wood,  formitig 
rays  of  which  the  axis  of  the  new  shoot  is  Ihe  centre. 
The  cose  of  Pamtantts  we  have  adverted  to  elsewhere 
ilfttrofi.  Bot.,  cd.  2nd»  p.  262) ;  and  in  tlie  article  Endogcns 
of  iliis  Cycloptcdla  we  have  given  a  much  more  striking 
in 'Stance  from  Burbacenia.  In  that  plant  the  cuts  (which  il 
should  have  been  stated  are  rcpreseniationss  magnified 
about  three  tiuiesi  show  that  when  undoubted  roots  pro- 
ceeding from  leaves  arc  consolidated  by  passing  down  one 
above  the  oilier  over  (he  surface  of  the  stem,  precisely  the 
appeaiance  of  palm-wood  is  produce<l.  This  we  regard  as 
eonclusive  as  to  the  true  nature  of  endogenous  wood:  and 
It  wouhl  be  unphilosophical  to  suppose  that  the  woml  of  one 
great  class  of  tlie  veyetaWe  kingdom  is  formed  upon  one 
plan,  nnd  of  another  class  upon  a  totally  different  plan. 

It  must  be  highly  satisfactory  to  those  who  have  embraced 


the  opiniotis  of  Du  Petit  Thouars,  as  modified  by  ibe  writer 
of  (his  and  by  others,  to  find  how  nearly  they  accord  with 
ivbatMirbel  represents  to  be  the  ideas  nf  Gaudiehnud  upon 
the  saine  subject  M,  Gaudichaud  is  one  of  the  very  fen 
physiologisls  who  has  studied  this  ({uestiouwitU  reference  Id 
tropicai  forms  of  vegetation.  Most  others  have  drawn  their 
ideas  exclusively  from  common  European  trees;  in  domt^ 
which,  with  all  respect  he  it  spoken,  they  appear  to  u«  lo 
have  begun  at  the  wrong  end.  This  disiinguishcd  b^laaist 
and  traveller,  in  an  unpublished  memoir  for  whtch  the 
Montyon  pri^e  was  awarded  by  the  French  Academy  in  1635» 
is  represented  as  having  collected  a  great  mass  of  admirable 
obser\ aliens  upon  the  embryo,  the  germination,  the  mode 
of  growth,  the  stem  of  a  considerable  variety  of  plant*,  and 
to  have  particularly  adverted  lo  the  imiwrtant  phenomeat 
of  barkinjj,  striking  from  cuttings,  grafting,  pruumg.  aud 
other  horticultural  operations;  from  all  which  he  has  de- 
duced a  theory  of  growth  which  M.  Mirbel  states  to  be  sub- 
filantially  the  same  as  that  above  explained.  Among  other 
curious  facts,  he  mentions  that  ho  possesses  a  specimen  of  & 
cutting  of  Cusus  hydropk^ra^  with  a  bud  upon  it  from 
whose  base  proeeetis  a  woody  network  which  partially  in- 
vests the  lower  portiun  of  the  old  wood,  and  afterward* 
escapes  on  all  sides  as  root.     {Ann.  Sc.  N,  S.  v.  29.) 

We  have  in  the  first  instance  stated  in  what  manner  wood 
is  formed  according  to  our  own  views  of  the  subject.  Il  ts 
now  requisite  tluit  we  should  add  the  views  of  those  who 
differ  from  us.  That  wood  derives  its  origin  directly  from 
the  leaves  in  aJiy  way  whatever,  is  denied  by  some,  who  ht- 
licve  that  it  is  a  superficial  deposit  from  the  prcviousljr 
formed  wood.  But  as  those  who  entertain  this  opinion  do 
not  explain  how  the  first  wood  originated,  that  theory  n«ed 
not  be  discussed.  Mirbel  seems  to  consider  that  both  uocd 
and  the  woody  part  of  bark  are  independent  formaiiom 
(  realed  out  of  the  cambium  ;  but  there  is  no  cambium  whcii 
they//"*/  woud  of  Exogeus  is  generated,  and  that  sub^tanct 
never  makes  its  appearance  at  all  in  Endogens,  \^hicb  nc* 
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rertheless  form  wood :  we  however  think  it  may  be  doubted 
nheiher  this  is  the  present  opinion  of  that  great  physiolo- 
jfist.  De  Candolle  says,  that  the  woody  and  cortical  layers 
are  formed  laterally  {torn  the  cambium  supplied  by  pre- 
existing layers,  and  nourished  by  the  descending  sap ;  but 
we  again  say  that  this  is  inapplicable  to  Endogens ;  and 
moreover,  that  it  is  inconceivable  upon  such  a  theory  how 
the  Jrsi  of  the  woody  and  cortical  layers  originated.  Be- 
sides, woody  matter  appears  before  the  new  leaves  can  be 
supposed  to  have  generated  descending  sap :  it  is  not  pro- 
bable that  so  heterogeneous  a  formation  as  that  of  the  wood 
is  a  mere  superficial  deposit,  in  which  case  it  might  be  ex- 
pected to  be  homogeneous ;  and  finally,  we  do  not  know  how, 
upon  the  supposition  of  De  Candolle,  to  explain  in  any  in- 
telligible way  why  wood  is  found  in  pith,  and  in  bark,  as  we 
have  already  shown  that  it  oflcn  is.  It  would  take  us  too 
£ir  if  we  were  to  discuss  this  subject  at  {greater  length;  the 
reader  is  therefore  referred  for  further  information  to  De 
Candolle*s  Phi/iiologie  Vcgetale,  p.  146 ;  Mirbel  in  the 
Annalet  des  Sciences  above  quoted ;  Henslow  in  the  Ma- 
gazine of  Zoology  and  Botany^  vol.  i.,  p.  32 ;  and  to  our 
own  Introduction  to  Botany^  ed.  2nd,  p.  256,  &c. 

The  age  at  which  Exogcns  may  arrive  is  closely  connected 
with  their  mode  of  development,  as  already  shown  in  this 
Work.     [Agb  of  Trees] 

If  Exogens  are  distinctly  known  from  Endogens  by 
their  peculiar  manner  of  growth  and  by  the  arrangement 
of  their  woody  matter,  they  are  not  less  clearly  defined  by 
external  marks. 

Tlieir  ieaves  liave  the  veins  ramifying  from  the  midrib, 
or  ribs  if  there  are  several,  in  so  intricate  a  manner  as  to 
give  the  appearance  of  irregular  net-work.  Their  veins 
uever  run  parallel  with  each  other  without  ramifications ; 
fur  if.  as  sometimes  happens,  they  appear  to  do  so,  it  will 
be  found  that  the  appearance  is  confined  to  the  principal 
veins  or  ribs,  and  that  the  secondary  veins  between  them 
ramify  in  the  usual  way.  The  leaves  are  moreover  in  most 
cx^^s  articulated  with  the  stem,  leaving  behind  them  a 
clean  scar  when  they  die,  not  rotting  away  and  hanging 
upon  the  stem  in  the  form  of  a  ragged  sheath,  as  is  common 
in  Endogens.  Moreover,  they  are  frequently  furnished 
«iih  stipules,  an  unusual  circumstance  in  Endogens. 

The  flowers  of  Exogens  are  usually  constructed  upon  a 
quinary  type,  that  is,  they  have  five  sepals,  five  petals,  and 
five  stamens,  or  some  power  of  that  number ;  now  and  then 
they  vary  to  a  type  of  four,  or  they  exceed  the  number  five; 
but  we  very  rarely  find  the  ternary  structure  of  Endogens 
present  in  them.  If,  as  in  Anonacese,  Berberacea>,  and 
01  her  orders,  the  sepals  and  petals  follow  a  ternary  type, 
the  Q umber  three  is  lost  in  the  stamens  or  the  ovary.  The 
natural  order  Henispermaceo)  is  the  only  one  among  Exo- 
gens in  which  the  ternary  type  regularly  per\'ades  all  the 
parts  of  the  flower. 

In  their  manner  of  growth  they  rarely  resemble  Endogens. 
The  consequence  of  the  ramification  of  the  veins  is  to  give 
tbeir  leaves  a  brood  and  rounded  figure,  the  effect  of  which 
upon  their  general  appearance  is  to  produce  the  rounded 
lumpish  as|iect  that  we  recognise  in  all  the  trees  naturally 
iiihabiting  this  country.  In  no  known  instance  does  the 
stem  grow  by  the  development  of  a  single  terminal  bud ; 
so  that  we  never  find  in  this  class  the  coluumar  aspect  of 
palm-trees  [Gyvnospbrms],  unless  the  genus  Theophrasta 
be  cuiuMemi  an  exception.  Consequently,  a  landscape  c-on- 
«i«(ing  of  nothing  but  exogenous  plants  would  resemole  the 
uflaj^jnaiy  scene  thatlbrms  the  subject  of  the  preceding  cut. 

1\»  dillbrences  between  Exogens  and  Endogens,  thus 
strongly  marked' in  the  stem,  leaves,  and  ILowers,  are  con- 
ntrc^  with  others  in  the  embryo.  In  Exogens  of  the  com- 
mon kind  this  oigan  has  two  lobes,  held  together  by  a 
miQate  oantial  body,  the  upper  end  of  which,  between  the 
I'ibM,  is  the  {dumuie  or  rudimentary  stem,  the  lower  the 
radicle  or  ruoimentary  root ;  the  lobes  themselves,  or  coty- 
HonSk  nre  rudimentary  leaves.  This  structure  is  readily 
^Q  in  a  haxel-nut  or  a  garden-bean ;  the  deviations  from 
it  aie  Ibw  and  unimportant  as  compared  with  those  of 
Sudugena.  Three  or  a  greater  number  of  cotyledons 
mv  be  pceient  in  a  whorl,  instead  of  two  opposite  to 
each  other.  Or  one  of  the  two  cotyledons  may  be  much 
Hualler  than  the  other,  as  in  Trapa ;  or  they  may  be  deeply 
l<jbed,  as  in  the  garden-cress.  But  in  all  these  cases  the 
dtsviations  are  obviously  reooncileable  with  the  tT'pical  cha- 
racter of  being  dicotyledonous. 

When  the  embryo  of  an  E&ogen  germinates,  the  radiok  | 


simply  lengthens  at  its  point,  without  haying  to  break 
through  the  coat  of  the  embryo ;  on  this  account  Exogens 
have  been  named  exorhizal. 

The  result  of  this^examination  is,  that  the  great  class  of 
Exogens  has  five  important,  and,  in  some  measure,  inde« 
pendent  characters,  by  which  its  limits  are  settled. 

1.  Tlie  wood  is  exogenous. 

2.  The  veins  of  the  leaves  are  netted. 

3.  The  fructification  is  formed  upon  a  quinary  or  quater^ 
nary  type. 

4.  The  embryo  is  dicotyledonous. 

5.  The  germination  is  exorhizal. 

Hence  Exogens  have  received  two  other  names  in  allu- 
sion to  such  characters ;  they  are  commonly  called  Dicoty- 
ledonesy  and  Exorhizce  is  another  but  less  common  appella-^ 
tion.  Moreover,  they  arc  the  Pha>ierocotyhdonece  of  Agardh^ 
the  Anthophytce  and  Carpophytoi  of  Oken's  school,  the 
Dichurgana  of  Schultz,  the  PhvlloblasteB  of  Heichenbach  j 
not  to  mention  other  names  still  more  obscure. 

In  consequence  of  imperfect  development,  and  the  abortion 
or  multipUcation  of  parts,  many  deviations  occur  from  the* 
above  characters.  But  as  in  Endogens,  so  in  these,  there  i» 
not  in  conseouence  any  real  difiiculty  in  distinguishing  Exo- 
gens from  otner  plants.  Suppose  the  stem  to  be  so  slightly 
formed,  as  in  Podostemaceie  or  the  aquatic  Haloragese,  as 
not  to  arrive  at  a  state  in  which  the  exogenous  arrangement 
is  perceptible,  we  have  the  dicotyledonous  embryo,  and  the 
typical  number  of  the  floral  organs  to  guide  us.  Let  the 
leaves  appear  as  scales,  as  in  Lathra^a,  Orobanche,  and  the 
like ;  still  there  is  the  embr>-o  or  again  the  liorul  proportioos. 
If  the  IVuctification  is  absolutely  ternary  as  in  Menij>^aira- 
ceee.  the  organization  of  the  stem,  leaves,  and  embry,0ireveal8 
the  true  nature  of  such  plants.  Or  if  the  embryo  is  undi- 
vided, as  in  Cuscuta,  and  at  tlie  same  time  the  veins  of  the 
leaves  deficient,  and  all  this  with  an  incomplete  formation 
of  woody  matter,  then  the  number  of  parts  in  the  flower 
remains  to  prevent  our  falling  into  error.  It  is  therefore 
always  to  be  remembered,  that  the  limits  of  this  great  class 
are  not  exclusively  determined  by  one  single  character,  but 
by  a  combination  of  five ;  a  part  of  which  may  be  occasion- 
ally exceptional  or  undiscoverable. 

Like  all  other  natural  assemblages,  Exogens  have  many 
analogies  with  other  parts  of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  We 
have  ahready  adverted  to  the  Podostemaceous  order  of  this 
class  representing  distinctly  the  Pistiaceous  oi-der,  or  at  least 
Lemna  among  Endogens.  In  speaking  of  the  latter  class  • 
(vol.  ix.,  p.  398)  other  cases  have  been  noticed,  and  we  now 
add  that  Piperacese  are  distinct  analogies  here  to  the  Araceo)' 
of  Endogens,  Chenopodiales  to  Glumosso,  and  possibly 
MenispermacesD  to  Smilacea*. 

Whatever  uses  there  maybe  in  the  vegetable  kingdom-, 
are  to  be  found  in  this  class,  which  comprenends  four-fifths 
of  the  natural  orders,  and  probably  not  much  less  than  the 
same  proportion  of  species.  Timber,  in  particular,  is  their 
exclusive  produce,  and  if  corn  has  no  direct  analogy  in. 
Exogens,  at  least  a  substitute  for  it  is  furnished  by  the: 
potato  and  the  cassava.  To  speak  therefore  of  its  usefuL 
products  would  be,  in  fact,  to  explain  the  utility  of  plants, 
to  man,  and  this  we  shall  do  in  a  more  appropriate  placeu 
[Plants.] 

Considering  the  very  great  numbers  of  Exogens, — they 
may  be  ratei  at  50  or  60,000  at  a  low  computation,: — 
it  is  not  surprising  that  it  should  be  here  that  tlie  systems- 
atic  botanist  experiences  his  great  di^culties.  No  ein>- 
barrassment  worth  notice  occurs  in  thQ  aj>ran^;iftnient  of  Sht- 
doirens,  as  has  already  been  shown;  but  iu  Exogens. riie 
dimculties  are  so  great  as  to  have  hitherto  bafiied  the  most 
acute  writers.  We  do  not  mean  with  regaid  to  the  natural 
orders  themselves,  for  they  are  in  genei-ul  well  understood 
and  defined :  our  observation  apphes  to  a  collocation  of  the 
orders,  or,  in  other  words,  to  the  construction  of  groups  of 
a  secondary  value  which  shall  be  as  natural  and  as  well 
defined  as  the  orders  themselves.  In  a  recent  enumeration 
we  find  no  fewer  than  231  orders  of  Exogens.  It  is  obviously 
impracticable  to  study  so  large  a  number  of  combinations, 
without  breaking  them  into  groups,  and  accordingly  varipus 
methods  have  been  proposed. 

Jussieu,  adopting,  to  a  certain  extent,  'the  views  of  his 
predecessors,  considered — Ist,  the  separation  of  the  petals ; 
2nd,  their  combination ;  or  3rd,  their  absence,  of  primary 
consequence ;  and  adding  to  this,  4th,  the  separation  of  the 
sexes  in  flowers  having  no  petals,  he  formed  the  four, 
groups  of*lftty  PolypeUUoMi  2nd,^JIfQRope(otou»\  ^i^ 
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Apetainui ;  and  4th*  Dhhnom  ]>lanls.  The  three  first  of 
these  he  again  subdivided  according  as  their  stamens  or  their 
coroUa  grew  under  the  ovary  (liypogynous),  upon  the  calvx 
(perig>  nous),  or  upon  the  ovary  (cpig^ynoiis) ;  then  the 
munnpcUilousi  cpigjjious  gi'oup  was  subciivided  into  plants 
havinij  united  blamens  arm  tho*;©  having  ihem  distinct ;  the 
rc*iuU  being  1 1  elasses,  which  wtire  placcii  by  Jussieu  in  the 
following  order:  — 

vu%%, 

(Stamens  epi^nious      ,  .1 

Apfltnlous       -        „        pcri^'noua    .  .         ,         2 

hypngynous  .         .  .1 

Corolln  h>7)og)noU3     ...  4 

,,     perigynous      ....        5 

Monop«t*lons'  '         fanthers  united      .        6 

,»      epii^Tioiis  ( 

;  "'  (anthers  distinct    .         7 

f  Stamens  cpig)  nous     ,        .  p    i     8 

Polypetalous  i       ,,        hypogynous  .        .        •        ,        9 

^       tt        perigjnousi   .        *  10 

Dirhnon;;   ....,,.,.       11 

This  was.  however,  so  arlidcial  a  distnhution,that  bntanists 

soon  found  it  as  unsatisfactory  as  it  was  simple.    Various 

rhangoii  have  therefore  been  recommended  from  time   to 

time,  «orae  of  which  arc  the  following  i- — 

In  1813,  De  Caadalle,  droppinsrthe  names  of  all  Jussieu's 
classes,  and  aholishijig  many  of  tncra,  proposed  to  arninge 
us  follows  the  1 13  orders  of  Exogens  witli  wliich  he  was 
at  that  time  acquainted. 

Polypetalous  |S«;°}*  hvpogynous^m^towiyforrt.)   i'"" 
'*  I  retats  pengynona  (Ctwf/ci/forrt*)     , 

jfonopeUlousfgS  SS~}^-'^^^^ 
Apetalous      ,  ,  (Monochlamydefp)   , 

Thus  the  classes  were  reduced  from  eleven  to  five, 
was  n  defect ;  but  those  which  remained  were  Eupp<Be<l  to 
he  more  nutural.  which  would  have  been  an  advantage, 
Vive  years  ufier>Yards,  in  his  '  Regni  Veijetabilis  System  a 
Naturale,*  he  added  the  names  inclosed  wiihiii  brackets, 
and  he  broUe  up  the  ThalaraifiorfD  into  five  cohorts,  hut 
without  statin^r  what  orders  he  arranged  under  them.  We 
do  UQt  find  that  he  ever  pursued  the  subject  farther.  Since 
tliat  period  thui  great  botanist  has  occupied  himself  with 
the  special  study  of  the  nalural  orders,  and  the  public  has 
derived  no  atlvanloge  from  his  general  views,  which  is 
much  to  he  regretted. 

In  182"),  Professor  Aq^rdh  of  Lund,  now  bishop  of  Carsl- 
had,  proposed  a  grwat  change  in  the  subordination  of  Exo- 
gens,  retaining  the  principles  of  primary  division  rei^giiized 
by  Jussieu  and  De  Candolle,  but  fomiing  them  into  twenty 
subdivisions,  defined  by  various  characters  analogous  to  those 
by  wliicb  the  orders  themstdves  are  circumscribed.  This,  we 
believe,  is  the  first  step  of  any  consequence  towards  putting 
Exogens  into  a  more  natuml  grouping  than  that  of  Jus- 
sieu :  in  many  respects  Ibe  subdivisions  are,  as  far  as  they  go, 
unobjectionable  ;  hut  they  have  excited  scarcely  any  atten- 
tion among  systematic  botanists.  Tlie  necessity,  however, 
of  some  better  method  of  subordination  than  that  of  Jus- 
sien  and  Be  Candolle  has  become  evident  to  everybody; 
and  attempts  have  been  made  to  effect  this  by  Drs!  Bart- 
Hng,  Schultz,  Von  Martius,  and  others  on  the  continent, 
and  by  the  author  of  the  present  article ;  not  to  mention 
certain  transcendental  German  writers,  whose  views,  as  we 
do  not  understand  theni»  we  will  not  attempt  to  explain. 
In  otir  own  arrangement  the  class  is  first  broken  into  the 
Polypetalous,  Monopetalous,  and  Incomplete  sitbrfnsaeH ; 
the  latter  are  next  distributed  in  groups;  and  finally,  the 
groups  ihemsclves  have  a  suhordinatmn  <>f  a/liuftcex,  he- 
nealti  wbich  the  orders  are  disposed  in  numbers  varying 
from  1  1o  8  or  more,  the  jjeneral  result  luring  17  groups  or 
80  alliances.  The  following  table  will  sliow  mwn  what  prin- 
ciple the  groups  and  allinnccs  have  been  ronstrurled.  It 
w*ill  be  reraarketl  that  the  termmationsof  the  names  ex  press 
their  value;  the  groups  or  highest  combinalions  end  in 
oxfP ;  the  alliances,  or  combinations  of  a  lower  kind^  in 
al{;s;  the  orders  in  or^fF ;  the  suborders  in  e^* 
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Table  of  Groups, 
Subclass  1,  Poly  petal a» 
Albumen  very  eooaidcmbly  larger  ibaa  the       Ocoiips. 
minute embrj6.  m"   *    «  Axhuviscocje. 


Albtimen  absent,  or  only  forming  a  layer  be- 
tween tlie  embt^o  ami  the  seed-coat. 
Ovary  inferior  (often  with  an  epigynous 

disk).        ....         Epicyj 
Ovary  sviperinr. 

PUccntii'  parietal.  .  •  Pahie' 

Placenta'  in  the  axis. 

Calyx  dislocated,  ,  CalY( 

Calyx  complete;  its  parts  being  all 
on  the  same  plane. 
Ciupols   united   m   a  solid  pistil, 

parallel  with  each  olhcr  .  SVNCAai 

Caq)els  oblique,  upon  a  gynobasc, 

Gynohasi 
Ciurpebs  disunited.  •  Apocau 

Subclass  2.  Incompletro  (or  Apetal©), 
Calyx  altogether  absent  »         Achl.\myi 

Calyx  present 

Embryo  cuiTed  round  albumen,   .  CtTRVEMUir 

Embryo  straight 

Stamens  monadelphons.     •  .  Columi 

Stamens  distinct 
Calyx  tubular,  often   resembling  a 

corolla.  ,  *  .  TtrT^iFE 

Calyx  ve ry  imperfect.      .  .    R e  ct  e  Nr  h  a  ^ 

Subclass  3,  Monopetal©. 
Fruit  consisting  of  but  one  perfect  carpet        Aggu£< 
Fruit  tjf  several  carpels. 
Ovary  inferior.  .  •  .  Epigyi 

Ovary  superior. 

Ca'rjitd*  (hree  or  more.      .  .  Polycar 

CarpeU  only  two. 

Fruit  nucamenlaceous.  .  NucAM8?r 

Fruit  capsular    .  .  •  DiCaR 

The  ortlers  are  disponed  under  their  several  alUanc 
the  following  sequences. 

TaOfe  o/Ailtmres  and  Ordtrs, 

Subclass  1,  Pulypctalaj. 

Group  1.  AT.BiTMiNos.ii. 

Alliance  t  Uannles.     fffrbarflomphmt^:  eithi 

thf  atr}iels  rwrre  or  h'ftt  dtsfWf'U  on  %f  thtd^ 

thf>  t'ii.^f\  with  ^mrictal  placenta*.     Ranunc 

PiMlopIivlle[e,  Papav  era  ceil?,   Fuinariecp.   Ny 

coa\   Hydi>ope]tidea>,   NelumbiaceaD,  Cephal 

Droserucece, 
Ailiame  2.    Anonales.     Tf'f^odt/  planUt  with 

c,  i  rpefif,  which  are  sometimes  cov fluent.  Anth^ 

Of,enifi<f   Itm^itudimdly*      Myristicacerc   Ml 

cett),   Winterace«o,  Anonaccae,  Schizandreoy 

niacei', 
Alliance  3.    ITmbellales,     Ptotvers  umMhite, 

superior,     Curpeh  oTte^^eedeil.     Stem  hoHoh 

acea%  Arahaceip. 
Aliianee   A,    Gro&sales.     Ftutcert    never    in 

Cali/.r  f*ttperitif\    Carf^eh   -^^^^  -"^ffd,     SiH 

GrossuIaeeBD.  Escalloniari  eae. 

Alliance  5,  Berberales.    Ao:.^  .     .  ..   :ing  by 

r<drfi\     Berhrraiea?. 
Alliance  fi.    Pit tospo rales,     Cttlyr  infennt^ 

eomolidaied ;  sttjle  sinj^fe,    Vitaeese,  Pittosp 

01acuca»,  Francoacece*  SarvaceniacecD. 
Grnup  'I,  Epioynos.k, 

Alliance  t  OnagraW    OtroHa  not  valvate.    i 

rrntroL     Type  of /lowers  biriarff  thrtm$!h<tut. 

Onagrucen&'.Circaeae',  Haloragca?,  Hydncwaiy 
Allianf^e  2.  Myrtales,     Corolla  not  valvate.    Pi 

central.      Ti/fye  of  fhncrnt  not  Mttary   thn. 

S/trub^  or  Irres,     Om   '      '       "    /^^ 

phot  ucere,  Memecvl- 

Brtrringtonien?,  Le(>tii.  UM  ..c,  A  ,..,.  ...i 
Alliance    1.    Cornalcs.     Coj^dla    ralvnte. 

IttcetD,  Corivni  .im   TT>  Iw  iniMii.  fiTT   l.iirant] 
Alliance  4,  (  :netai, 

bitaceaD,  Li  :  .  '  Mliacem. 

Alliance  5.    Ficoidales.     FetaU   ifidt^ite, 

bryacctP. 
Alliance  6.    Begoniales.     Pfow&rs  uniteruaii^ 

cetttcp  central.    Begouiacem* 
Group  3-  Pahibtos.k 
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^"       ^  ?,   Embryo  moved .  Albumen  none. 
iciferse,  Capparidaceaf,  Resedaccro. 
_  n  i..i.viL^.     Embryo  struight,     Stameni  de* 

Knite;  none  sterile,    Violacea?,  Sauvagesie®,  Samy- 
e,  Moringac^aet  Frunkeniaccro. 
3»    Pas5iionalcs,    Embryo  straight.     Stamens 
kiU  ;  the  sterile  ones  in  a  separate  ring.     Passi- 
ve®, Papnyiicew,Flacourtiace«j,  MalesherbiaoeBB, 

lieracea*. 

|jine«  4.  Bixaks*    Stamens  indefinite ;  sterile  none* 
■  Leaven  dotted.     Bbtacca?. 
op  4,  Caxycos^. 

JnurK^  1.  Gut  tales.  Stamens  indefimte.  Albumen 
Tnone^  Pftali  and  sepals  emml  in  number,  ClvisiaceaD 
\uT  Gullift-'rao,  Cimidlew,  Khixobolacecp^  Marcgraa- 
'  viace»,  ITyppricMcea\  Ochranthea?. 
iluiticc  '2,  Tluntlc*.  Stamens  ind^/lnite.  Albumen 
[if^jfte-  Petals  ami  sejMils  unstjmmtitrical,  passing  one 
Uniu  the  othrr.    TernstrotniaceBB. 

re  3.  Aceralt?*.  Sfamem  df'finite.  Flowers  un- 
w^trical.  Arcrafeir,  SapiiidacegD.  MillingtomeaB, 
itlacete.  P*jlygttlarea»,  Vochyacese, 

4.  Cistak*!*.    Flowers  symmetficaL    Aibumen 

vjit,     Elaiiiiaeea-,  Linacero,  Hugoniacea?,  Chle- 

*Tiace.T,  CUiiuTt©»  Reoumuriaceaj. 

up  5,   Sy.NC  ARPOS  E. 

'Ikncc  1.  Mulvalcs.     Cahjx  va!t*ate.     Carpels  4  or 

'.^g^orC'  -Stamens  moitadelphons  more  or  less,     Ster- 

p^eeffi,    MalvuceiP,    EltDocarpacesD,    Diptenutew, 

ecu*,  Lvthrnceas  (?) 

^nri.  2.  Mi-'liales.    Calyx  imhricnted.    Carpels  4  or 

morr.     Slarneas  maalhj  monadelihous,    MeUacete, 

*  '  clacwu?.  Huttiiriat'ca?,  Aurantiaccro,  Sprjiidiaciw. 

:?.    Rhamnales.       Calyx    validate,      Carpeh 

m  4.    8hruhf<,     Rharniiaceop,  Chailletittceso^ 

acete,  Kitrariacca\  Bitrseraccap. 

EnpHorbiak'H.     Calyx  imlnimted*     Car' 

tr  than    \,      Eiif  horbiarea?,    Empetraceic, 

a*UicciJt't  FuUfiuiiTncea;,  Culii^tisicea?,  Hippo- 

[5'rJg^)mt•B?,    Suipbylcatew,     Malpigliiaccn?. 

Sileualeji.  Embnjo  rolled  round  athnmen ; 
Jnts  of  stem  tumid;  or  leacex  minute  and 
^tike,     SiieoaccfD,  Alsiuaccas  Tupiaricacea?  (?), 

Style  sifis^lf,  or  leaves  marked 

■^^ '  OdiimceiD,  Simarubaceoo,  Ruta- 

x\  Xunibo\yl;nT£0. 

^.     f^tylffs  distirrct*     Ovary  con- 

^te4*    ^  ugynous.  GeraniaceoD,  Vivi- 

icv.T*.    Bj!  iPi    Tropasobeie,   Oxalidaeeoo, 

Kvles.    Styles  and  cari}els  both  distinct. 
ltt*i*ic»u,  Suriuimcea*, 

t.    Eirukealea.     Styles  single.    Fruit  lobed, 
US.    Limnanthacea?. 

^" /men  wholly  absent.   Rosacea?, 
MUguisorbeac,  Fabaeca^  <»r  L«- 
1,  Hit.  BO,    MimosejDj    Cuniiaraceits 
Calycanthaceip. 

^w/Tt-A  two,  diverging  at  the 
It  present.     Baueraceae, 

rqds  several,  distinct,  con- 
Seeds  indf^ftnite.   Albnmen, 

BttUamalcs,     Carpels  neither  two,  nor  di- 
nar  Namerotts,  with    hypo^ynoas   scales, 
^^wd  bark   bahamic.     Amyriuae^jjs?,  Anacar- 


8aU-da8S  2.    IncomplelBe. 


I,   RsCTKlfBRYOSiS. 

L  Aj/i.    ■"   ■    ' 

I* 


CvmioptijUca, 


'':'ns.  Carvels  two  or  more, 
.    CoryWesD  or  Cupuli- 

,'  y  solitary  or  syncajpous, 

TrewiaceaJ,   t 


Alliance  3.   Gasuaralea.      Carpels  solitary.      Stemw^ 
jointed  and  unth  sheaths,     Casuaraceii?. 

Alliance  4.  Datistales.     Carpels  several.     Seeds  nu-^ 
merous.    Leaves    alternate,     Daliscaceaj,  Lacts te- 
niae esc* 
Group  2.  AcHLA.MYnos«. 

Alliance  1.   Pipe  rales.     Carpels   solitary  or  distinct. 
Flowers  in  spikes.     Embryo  minute  tin  the  base  (ifi 
fleshy  albumen.    Cbluraiilbaceaj,  Samuracetp,  Pipe-' 
ra<"ctn. 

Alliance  2,  Salicales.  Flowers  amentaceous.  Fruit 
mostly  many-seeded :^  when  one-seeded,  io  globular 
heofh,     Sahcaceas,  Plalanaceto.  Balsamacese. 

Alliance  3.  Monimialcs.  Flowers  within  an  involucre. 
Sexes  distinct.     Monirajac«a\  Atht^rospermaccffi. 

Alliance  4.  Podos  tern  ales.  Flowers  solitary.  Catpels 
two  or  three,  combined.  Seeds  numerous  and 
mimite,     Podostcmacew, 

Alliance  5.  Callitrielta!t?s.     Carpeh  several,  cojnbijiedi 
single-seeded.    Floaters.     CallitiicbaciJOD. 
Gronp  3.  Tubifrro«j5, 

Allianccj  1.  Santalales.  Calyx  superior*  Anthers 
openi^ig  Ivngitttdinally.     Sontalacero, 

Alliance  *I,  Daphimles.  Caly.v  inferior ^  imbricated^ 
Carpel  solitary.  Anthers  opening  longitudinnl/y^ 
Ela^agnocesD,  ThymelaceBB,  Hernandiucea?,  Aqmla- 
riaccap. 

Alliance  3.  Proteales.  Caly.v  valvaie.  Stamem  oppo- 
site its  lobes.     Fruit  simple,  follicular ,     Pr(j!eaeeaB, - 

Alliance  4.    Luurealcs,     Anthers   opening  by  valcesA 
Carpels   solitary,  superior^  or  inferior.     Lauracca?, 
llligeraceto.  Ca-ssytbacea*. 

Alliance  5.  Pcnajalcs,  Catpels  several.  Calyx  imbri- 
cated or  ralvatc,    Pentcaceaj. 

Group  4,    COLUMNOS^. 

Alliance  L  Ncpenl hales.     Diced ous.  Ovary  superior, 

Nepcnthaceip* 
Alliancf  2.    Aristolocbialcs.     Hermaphrodite.     Ovary 

inferior.     Arx-itulachiacciP. 

Group  5.    CuaVKMHRYOS-E, 

AUiancy  L  Chcnopod tales.    Albumen.     Radicle  m.rt 

the  hilum.     Amarantaceae,  Chcnopodiaceffi,  IVtrago- 

niaceaj,  Phytolaccaceco, 
Alliance  2.    Poly^onales.     Albumen,    Badicle  remote 

from  hilum,     PolygonacesD. 
Alliance  3.  Petivcriale*.  Albumeti  0.  Cotyledons  spiraL 

Petiveriacem* 
Alliance  4.  Sclera] es,    7\tbe  of  calyx  hardened,    Sele 

rantliaccae,  Nyctaginaceoj, 
Alliance  5.   Cocculalcs,    Albumen*    Flowers   ternarymi 

Calyx  in  two  rows.    Monispcrmflceas,  LardizabaleieJj 
Sub-i-laas  3.    Monupelal®. 

Group  J,    POLYCABPOS.B, 

Alliance  1,  Brexiales-  Albumen  0,  Carpels  Jive. 
Sterile  ttamens  between  fertile  ottes.  Seeds  inde- 
finite.   BivxiaceiD, 

Alliance  2.  Ericales.  Anthers  porous.  Carpels  four^ 
fife,  or  more.  PjrolaccBC,  Monatropaccajt  EricuccajJi 
V  ace  i  na  ceaj  *  E  p  uc  r id  accai . 

Alliatice  3,  Priuiulalcti.     Anthers  opening  longitudi^ 
nally,     Caipels  four  or  fee.     Fruit  often  one  celled,^ 
Priinulact'nj^Myriiinaceje,  J^apolacca?*  Ebenaccffi,  Sty- 
races?,  AquifglJacea?. 

Alliance  4,  Nolanules.     Fruit  lolHfd.     Nolanaccaj. 

AUiaqce  5.    Volvales*      Carpicls  two— four,  combined. 

Anthers  never  porous.    Cunvijlvulucea.s  Cubcuiactoe^ 

Po)enioniacea?»  Diiipen^iacea?,  Hydroleai^ece. 

Group  2.  Epic;yxoii,E. 

Alliance  1.  Cam  pan  ales.  Stipules  none*  Seeds  inci^ 
finite,  Lobeliacea?,  CumpauulaceatJ.  SpbeuadvptreffiJ 
BelvisiacciB,  Columelliaccav  Slylidiacca;. 

Alliance  2,  Goodeuiules^.  Stigma  trit/t  au  indiisium. ' 
Goodeniacea^T  Scajvulaceao. 

Alliance  3.  Cii    ' 


Ciix'honac*-:^ 
Alb:         ^    r 

<: 

Albui-v. 
Stipul 
Group  3.  Au. 
Alliance  K   A 
nesious.    Or 


V  between  ths  kmct, 

■'.rte.  Lca^sofposite, 

.........  u-j^  „ntus.  Leaves  whorhd 

em  angular,  Galiacuae,  orSudlala 

.V.     AnthiU'S  SyngMm 
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[liance  2.  "Dipsales*  Anthers  diitinct*  Ovary  in- 
ferior.    DipsarefiD,  Valerianacetp. 

Alliance  3.  Brummialea.  Ompy  mperior.  Stigma  with 
an  indumttn.     Brunouincea?, 

Alliance  4.  Pbn tales.  Ovary  ntperinr.  Stigma  naked. 
Style  single.  Plant  agin  a  tea?.  GlobularmceBB,  Sal- 
vacloraoctp, 

Allianru  5.  Plumbalcs.  Ovary  superior.  Stigmas 
n>tked.     Styles  Jive,    Plumbaginaccro, 

Group  4.   NiTCAMKXTOS.B. 

Alliance  I,  Pliactiliales.    Fruit  capsular,   Injhrescence 

gyrate,     HydrophyllaceHP. 
Alliance  2.  Echialcs.     Fridt  nucamentaceoits,    InftQ- 
rescente  gyrate.    Flowers  symmetrical,     CordiaceoD, 
Ehretiaceic,  Boraginacetp. 
Alliance  3.  Labialo^s.     Fniit  nfitmneniac^ows,  F7owers 
ttnxymmetricaL  Lamiaccfo  or  Labiat®,  Verbenace®, 
Myoporaceai,  SelagiiiQcea?,  StilbacosD- 
Group  a.  DiCARPOs^. 

Alliance  1.  Bii^nonialea.  Flowers  didynamaus*  Seeds 
(ringed,  Albumeji  none.  Calyx  complete,  Peda- 
liaceie,  BignoniacciB,  CyrtandraceoD. 
Alliance  2,  Acanthales.  Flowers  didynamom.  Seeds 
adhering  to  hmihs^  not  winged,  Afhwnen  none. 
Calyx  dislocated,  Acantbaceeo. 
Alliance  3.  Lentibales.  Flowers  subdidynamous.  Fruit 

with  a  free  central  placenta.  Lenlibulaceaj. 
Alliance  4.  Scroplmlales.  Flowers  didynamotts,  Al- 
hitmen.  Placenta  parallel  with  ajris,  Gubneracea^, 
Orobancliaceas,  ScropbulariaceJD. 
Alliance  5,  Solanace®.  Flatters  symmetricaL  Albu- 
men. Placenta  parallel  with  tlte  axis,  Solanac€»» 
Cestmcero. 
Alliance  6.  GcTitianales.  Flowers  symmetrical,  te- 
trandrom  or  petttandrous,  Plarenta  perpendica/ar 
to  oris.  Seeds  often  winged.  Leaves  opposite.  Gen- 
tianaceiP,  SpigeliaceoD,  Apocynacea>,  Asclepiadace©. 
Alliance  7,  I/jganialea.  Flowers  unsymmetncul.  Sta- 
mens never  two.  Leaves  always  opposite.  Loga- 
niacesB^  Potaliacea?. 
Alliance  9*  OleacccD.  Flmvers  regular^  unsymmetri- 
col,  dia7ulrou^>  OleaceiP,  Jasniinacero. 
We  »liall  not  be  restrained  by  false  delicacy  from  criticis* 
ing  this  arrangement  freely*  wiib  reference  to  its  merits  as 
weH  as  its  demerits-  We  will  therefore  Ut  t>nco  say,  tbat  in 
several  respects  it  is  a  decided  advance  in  the  grouping  of 
the  orders.  By  abandoning  tbe  artificial  distinction  uf  po- 
rii*}^nnu3  and  hypogynous  inisertion,  many  orders  nalii rally 
aliietl  are  brought  into  contact.  Tbe  gieat  mass  of  Poly  pe- 
tal oiif5  Exof^ens  is  analysed  with  tolerable  precision  ;  a  great 
many  of  tbu  alliances  are,  as  far  as  we  can  discover,  unob- 
j  Of"  t  ion  a  hie  ;  and  we  can  state,  from  the  experience  of  four 
years'  personal  use,  that  the  scheme  jg  of  great  utility  to 
students,  in  consequence  of  the  power  it  gives  tbcra  of  com- 
bining tbe  orders.  The  albuminous  group  in  particular, 
all  bough  incon^pletely  made  out,  may  be  regarded  as  an 
important  elimination  of  oidern  which  often  bad  no  obvious 
relation  to  any  with  whirh  they  were  previously  associated. 
It  cannot  be  considered  ot he nvise  than  a  striking  physio- 
logical peculiarity,  that  wbile  tbe  greater  number  of  Exo- 
gens  have  an  embryo  so  robust  as  to  be  able  to  spring  at 
once  into  existence,  and  from  the  very  beginning  of  it^  life 
rapable  of  trusting  to  the  atmospbere  and  the  earlh  for  its 
support,  there  should  be  others,  and  many  of  them  among 
the  most  highly  organized  races,  which  are  so  feeble  and 
puny  in  the  beginning  as  to  require  from  nature  a  large 
and  abundant  store  of  nutritive  matter  upon  which  they 
may  feed  untd  stcon^  enough  to  contend  with  the  elements 
among  which  they  must  eventually  live.  These  latter  form 
the  albuminous  group.  Albumen  occurs  very  often  in  other 
groups  ;  but  in  such  small  quantity  that  it  may  be  regarded 
as  a  mere  residuum  of  the  nutrient  mucilage  in  which  tbe 
embrj'o  was  originally  developed,  rather  than  a  store  of  fo*>d 
provided  for  the  young  plant  when  it  enters  upon  its  first 
Btage  of  growth.  Among  the  former  the  presence  or  ab- 
ience  of  albumen  is  of  little  or  no  consequence ;  FabaceE© 
for  example,  and  other  equally  well  defined  groups,  possejis 
it  in  some  species,  and  want  it  in  others.  But  in  tbe  orders 
collected  in  the  albuminous  group,  its  presence  and  its  great 
disproportion  to  the  embryo  are  identified  with  the  re- 
production of  the  species,  and  there  is  no  instance  known 
of'  il»  absence,  except  in  Nelumbiaceae,  in  which,  if  they 
really  helmg  to  the  group,  it  may  be  guppoeod  that  the 


usual  function  of  the  albumen  is  performed  by  the  cxcw- 
sively  thickened  cotyledons. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  ibia  system  has  defects  in  abun- 
dance;   so  many  indeed,  that  we  ^lould   say  they  oat- 
weighed  its  advantages,  if  they  were  not  fully  participated 
ill  by  all  other  simiVar  schemes;  from  a  respect  for  which 
they  have  indeed  been  to  a  great  extent  proihiced.    Among 
minor  blemishes  may  be  named  tbe  artificial  collocation  uf 
the  genera  in  some  of  tbe  alliances,  as,  for  example,  the 
Passional,  tbe  *Silenal,  Tbe  Euphorbial,  and  the  PrimulaL 
In  the  next  place,  tbe  alliances  are  excessively  mulliphtd; 
as  in  the  case  of  tbe  Cinchonal,  Caprial,  and  ^tellal,  of  tlio 
Chenopodial,  Pctiverial,  and  Scleral,  or  of  the  Geranial  aud 
the  Florkeal ;  this  however  is  a  fault  on  the  right  side.    Of 
murb  more  consequence  is  tbe  indefinite  cbaiaetcr  of  the 
Parietous  and   Gynobaseous   groups.      Tl>e   first   depends 
upon  a  distinction  which  sometimes  exists  in  the  fruit  ao4 
not  in  the  ovary  of  the  same  plant,  and  which  may  T    ""^ 
stroyed  by  eitlicr  the  contraction  or  e.xlension,  in  a 
degree,  of  the  dissepiments:  moreover,  the  orders  coll 
under  it,  al  though  to  a  certain  extent  naturally  com^ 
yet  in  other  instances,  as  Bixacem,  Turnerareae*  M( 
accfe,  and  the  whole  Crucial  alliance,  agree  less  with  eaA] 
other  than  with  other  partii  of  tbe  system.     The  GyLohi- 
seoua  group  is  much  more  natural ;  that  indeed  is  its  ment; 
but  the  gynohastc  character,  strongly  marked  ^%   it  is  in 
GeraniBceee  and  many  of  the  Rutal  alliance,  is,  it  must  be 
confessed,  too  feeble  to  desene  to  be  considered  of  inure 
than  very  subordinate  importance;    in   fact,  many  of  ifae 
Svncarpous    group   are    gynobasic — Malva,    for    exatnpk 
Then,  among  Monopetala^,  the  Dicarpausand  Nucamenloos 
groups  are  not  distinguisbable»  and  should  have  been  com* 
bined ;  each  however  is  natural  as  far  as  it  goes* 

The  great  vice  of  the  arrangement  however  is  that  which 
it  owes  lo  the  adf^piion  of  the  old  practice  of  considennf^ 
PolypetaltB,  Monopetalco,  and  Apetalse.  fundamental  din- 
sions.  Every  s\  siemutical  writer  a  I  all  known,  down  to-l 
present  time,  haus  adopted  them^  so  tbat  their  value  h: 
come  a  matter  of  prejudire,  which  it  will  be  no  easy  t« 
remove  from  tbe  minds  of  those  who  have  all  their  live*  becitt 
accustomed  to  look  at  botanical  classifications  in  one  and 
same  point  of  view.  We  wdl  nevertheless  attempt  to 
firstly,  that  these  divisions  are  essentially  bad ;  and  sei^i 
that  a  great  advantai^e  will  be  derived  from  Ibeir  reje 
The  Monopetaloiis  sub  class  depends  entirely  upon  th( 
cum,stance  of  the  petals  adhering  to  each  other  by  ttfSrI 
edge  ;  it  has  no  accessory  characters  whatever  to  sustain  it. 
Now  the  partial  adhesion  of  contiguous  organs  is 
greater  than  ordinal  importance  vNhen  it  takes  pli 
other  parts  of  the  Iructification,  and  is  often  not  of  *o  i 
The  sepals  adhere  or  remain  iHfparate  in  tbe  ^'ery 
natural  order,  Urticaceto  and  Chenopodiaceaj  for  exai 
The  stamens  adhere  into  a  lube,  and  this  sometimes 
a  character  to  certain  orders,  hut  more  often  is  a  mere 
tinction  of  genera,  as  in  Eupborbiaceee,  Indacew,  A 
cbiarea>,  &c.  When  the  carpels  unite  and  form  a  mull 
fruit,  the  ovaries,  style,  and  stigma,  btHng  altogether 
solidated,  that  character  becomes  of  considerable  vaJ 
contrnsteti  with  the  complete  or  partial  separation  ofl 
carpels,  because  it  is  found  constant ;  and  hence  it  has 
employed  by  us  as  a  dlstinrtion  of  a  portion  of  the  groi 
Polypetalap.  But  we  are  persuaded  that  we  have  assii 
it  too  high  a  value,  and  that  it  is  only  one  degree 
than  an  ordinal  distinction.  It  is  therefore  imtn 
that  tbe  adhesion  of  the  petals,  organs  not  even  e.**scni 
tlie  frurlification,  but  which  may  l>e  wholly  absent  w 
the  great  functions  of  irajiregnation  and  reproduction 
interfered  with,  should  be  of  greater  importance.  The  i 
petalous  corolla  is  not  considered  of  any  value  in  End  ^ 
even  as  an  ordinal  character,  and  nothing  can  justify  our'coH' 
sidering  it  of  primary  value  among  Exogens,  except  the 
stant  and  unvan^ing  existence  of  tbat  character  throng 
certain  natural  orders  more  nearly  related  to  each  other 
to  anything  else.  It  wUl  be  found  however  upon  sin< 
quiry,  firstly,  that  the  character  is  anything  but  eons 
except  in  a  portion  of  the  Monopetajous  sub-class; 
secondly,  that  it  combiner  dissimilar  orders,  soporatmg  thctn 
widely  from  their  true  affinities. 

That  the  Monopetalous  character  is  not  constant  hi 
requires  proof,  so  notorious  is  its  instability.     P)toI 
MouotropaccBB,  Ericace«,  Myrsinarece,  Lobcliaceaj, 
panulaceas,  Plumbaginacero,  andOleacesB,  all  offer  instfti 
of  the  polypetalouB  structure ;  and  some  Pnmulooea^^ 
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wen,  and  Monotiopaeen,  are  even  apetalous ;  while  on  the 
other  hand  RutacesD,  Anonacen,  Stackhousiaceo,  Fouqui- 
eracee,  CrassulacesD,  Loranthacese,  Cucurhitacese,  CactacecD, 
PapayacesB,  and  many  other  natural  orders,  ^stationed  in 
PolVpctalse*  because  of  their  affinity,  are  either  partially  or 
^olly  Monopetalous.  The  Monopetalous  character  cannot 
then  be  defended  because  of  its  stability.  Moreover,  no- 
diing  can  veil  be  more  arbitrary  than  the  language  of 
botanists  in  speaking  of  the  corolla.  In  Delphinium,  Tri- 
iblium,  and  many  other  plants,  the  corolla  has  all  its  petals 
in  a  state  of  adhesion ;  the  same  thing  occurs  in  I..orau- 
Ihaceae,  and  yet  these  are  called  Polypetalous.  Still  more 
itringe  is  it  that  Malvaces,  ^hich  have  the  petals  ad- 
hering to  the  tube  of  the  stamens,  should  be  called  Poly- 
petalous, while  Styraceae,  having  precisely  the  same  organ- 
nation,  are  accounted  Monopetalous. 

It  will  also  be  f  mud  that  the  Monopetalous  character  is 
equally  objectionable  as  a  means  of  combining  similar 
natural  orders.  So  far  is  it,  except  in  the  case  of  the 
Diearpous  and  Xucamentous  groups,  from  complying  with 
the  conditions  to  be  required  uf  all  characters  employed  for 
purposes  of  co-ordination,  namely,  combining  genera  more 
Marlv  allied  to  each  other  than  to  any  thing  else,  that  in 
fret  it  disunites  plants  closely  akin,  and  interrupts  series 
that  would  be  otherwise  as  complete  as  scries  can  be  in  the 
itrangement  of  living  beings ;  as  will  be  apparent  from  the 
frllowin^  statement. 

Pyrolaceae  and  Monotropace»}  have  a  minute  embryo,  a 
kr^e  mass  of  albumen,  a  tendency  to  become  lealless  and 
parasitical,  and  in  all  their  habits  are  at  variance  with  the 
lert  of  Ericales. ^The  latter  have  no  direct  con- 
nection with  any  other  Monopetalous  order,  but  have  all 
their  affinities  turning  towards  Rutaceae,  as  is  proved  by 

Correa,  Phebalium,  and  other  genera. Priraulaceae 

and  Myrsinacese,  with  their  lar^e  horny  albumen,  approach 
CSncho'nales,  and  together  witli  that,  the  Caprial  and  the 
Stellal  alliances  seem  rather  to  belong  to  the  Albuminous 

group. Ebenacese  and  Aquifoliacero  have  an  affinity 

with  Myrsinaces.  Dr.  Royle  has  pointed  out  a  connec- 
tioQ  between  Ebenaceae  and  UlusiaceoD ;  Adolphe  Brongniart 
ktt  shown  that  Aquifoliacea)  must  stand  near  Ebenaceae ; 
lodwith  regard  to  Styraceae,  Jussieu  actually  referred  them 
H  the  polypetalous  jleliaceae,  and  De  CanduUe  considers 

them  nearly  akin  to  Temstromiaceae. Whatever 

the  affinity  of  the  Nolanal  and  Volval  alliances  may  be,  it 
isdeir  that  in  taking  away  the' orders  already  mentioned, 
they  will  remain  isolated  among  orders  to  which  they  have 
BO  direct  relation.  It  will  be  seen  that  they  fall  natu- 
ttSHj  into  their  places  in  a  re-distribution  of  Exogens  upon 

•ther  principles. Columelliaceae  must  be  looked 

vpoQ  as  a  monopetalous  form  of  Onagraceac,  and  will  con- 
nect the  Campanal  and  Goodenial  alliances  with  the  series 

to  whkh  Ons^ncess  belong. ^The  Cinchonal,  Caprial. 

and  Stellal  alliances,  which  ought  to  be  combined,  are  so 
rietely  united  with  Apiaceae  among  Albuminosae,  that  they 
maj  be  naturally  transferred  to  that  group.  Even  De  Can- 
ioUe  has  found  it  necessary  to  approximate  them  by  sta- 
tioning Apiaoeab  near  the  end  of  his  polypetalous  sub-class, 
■ad  CknclK>naceo  near  the  beginning  of  his  Monopetalae. 
Tbe  eonneetion  of  Apocynaceae  with  these  plants  is  perhaps 

t  apparent  than  real. Asterales  and  Dipsales 

ily  follow  the  affinity  of  the  Campanal  alliance. 
The  Brunonial,  Plantal,  and  Plumbal  alliances 


mm  be  considered  more  properly  analogous  than  allied  to 
ArteraleSy  and  have  no  affinity  of  an  obvious  kind  with  any 

ether  monopetalous  orders. All  the  other  orders 

«v  well  combined,  with  the  exception  of  Orobanchaccro ; 
the  affinity  of  that  order  with  Scrophulariaceae  and  the  re- 
VBnder  of  the  diearpous  group  is  extremely  problemnti(*al. 
h  has  not,  so  fiir  as  we  are  aware,  been  before  observed  that 
the  carpels  in  that  order  are  right  and  left  of  the  axis,  and 
lot  anterior  and  posterior ;  a  very  important  circumstance, 
^Bch  so  much  weakens  its  supposed  affinity  with  Scrophu- 

I  hriaerae  as  to  remove  many  objections  to  its  separation  into 
a  distinct  part  of  the  system.  But  if  on  the  other  hand  we 
kok  to  the  arisUte  base  of  the  anthers  in  Orobanche,  the 

I  ntreme  resemblance  of  that  genus  to  Monotropoceae  in 
hibit,  and  the  remarkable  similarity  between  its  placen- 
latioD  and  that  in  the  upper  half  of  the  ovary  of  Monotropa, 
toflav  nothing  of  its  capitate  stigtna  arid  calyx,  the  number 
of  wnoee  parts  is  at  variance  with  that  of  the  corolla,  we 
iodine  to  think  that  these  two  orders  are  more  closely  dlied 
than  they  are  usually  supposed  to  be. 
P  O,  No.  611. 


>  With  regard  to  the  Apetalous  sub-claM,  it  is  even  moM 
objectionable  than  the  Monopetalous.  Hiere  is  no  end  to 
the  instances  of  Pol>7)etalou8  orders  being  Apetalous ;  and 
in  ThymclacesD,  Menispermaceaa,  Polygonaceae,  and  a  few 
others,  the  denial  of  the  presence  of  petals  in  particular 
genera  is  a  mere  arbitrary  use  of  words.  Many  Apetalae 
appear,  in  fa(;t,  to  be  imperfect  forms  of  Polypetalous 
groups,  and  will  naturally  arrange  themselves  in  the  same 
series  with  what  may  be  supposed  to  be  their  more  perfect 
types.  Piperales  seem  a  degraded  state  of  Anonales,  Pence- 
ales  of  Onagrales,  Daphnales  and  their  allies  of  Rham- 
nales.  But  a  large  pro}X)rtion  of  the  Apetalous  orders  un- 
doubtedly refjuire  to  be  located  separately.  They  have  dis- 
tinct sexes  and  a  peculiar  habit,  and  must  be  considered  a 
quite  distinct  group,  as  Jussieu  originally  stated  them  to  be. 

Having  thus  shown  how  unsatisfactory  are  the  principles 
hitherto  employed  for  classifying  Exogens,  we  next  proc€«d 
to  show  in  what  way  it  appears  to  us  they  may  be  arranged 
in  a  more  natural  and  precise  manner ;  the  Pol3fpetalous» 
Monopetalous,  and  Apetalous  sub-classes  being  altogether 
abandoned. 

In  the  first  place,  there  are  the  orders  whose  embryo  is, 
as  has  already  been  stated,  furnished  with  an  excessive 
quantity  of  albumen.  This,  as  a  great  physiological  dis- 
tinction, may  be  considered  to  supersede  all  others,  and  to 

establish  an  Albuminous  group. The  remainder  consists 

of  orders  in  which  some  have  the  sexes  in  distinct  flowers, 
othei-s  combined  with  hermaphrodite  flowers.  We  know 
of  no  character  intimately  connected  with  the  reproduction 
of  the  species  which  is  upon  the  whole  so  important  as  this; 
indeed,  if  it  were  not  for  the  frequent  occurrence  of  polv- 
gamous  flowers  throughout  hermaphrodite  orders,  we  should 
assign  it  a  higher  place  than  even  the  albuminous  character; 
but  the  constant  tendency  of  hermaphrodite  llowers  to  be- 
come polygamous  leads  us  necessarily  to  look  upon  sexuality 
as  a  secondary  character  only,  especially  since,  if  it  were 
taken  as  a  primary  one,  it  would  have  the  unnatural  effect  of 
separating  Myrisiicracece  and  Schizandrese  from  Anonales. 
For  this  reason  a  Diclinous  group  may  be  formed,  into 
which  nothing  should  be  admitted  except  plants  without  any 

tendency  to  hermaphroditism. The  hermaphrodite  orders 

may  be  separated  into  those  with  the  calyx,  corolla,  and 
stamens  confluent  at  the  base  with  each  other  and  with 
the  ovary,  that  is,  having  an  inferior  ovary,  and  those  in 
which  those  parts  ai'c  distinct,  either  altogether  or  at  least 
from  each  other:  the  former  will  constitute  an  Ejri^noiut 

group. Finally,  the  remainder  of  the  orders  may  be  divided 

into  those  with  a  monopetalous  corolla  combined  w  ith  an  ovary 
upon  a  binary  plan  {Diearpous),  and  those  which,  if  mono- 
petalous, have  the  ovary  simple  or  complex  (Polyrarpous). 

Tlie  following  table  w'ill  put  this  in  a  clearer  point  of  view. 
Albumen    extremely  abundant  ;     embryo 

minute  .  .  .  .  1.  Albuminos<«. 

Albumen  absent,  or  in  small  quantity. 

Sexes  in  the  same  flower. 
Ovary  inferior.  .  .  2.  Epigyxos.b. 

Ovary  superior. 

Flowers,  if  monopetalous,  not  with 

a  bicarpellary  ovary  .  3.  Polycarpos.e. 

Flowers  monopetalous,  with  a  biear- 

pellar}'  ovary        .  .  4.  Dicarpos.e. 

Sexes  in  different  flowers  •  .  5.  Diclinos.e. 

Each  of  these  groups  will  form  a  series  by  itself,  the  se- 
quence of  which  ought  to  be  natural,  and  to  exhibit  various 
lateral  analogies  with  other  groups.  Possibly  each  group 
will  comprehend  within  itself  a  maximum,  a  medium,  and 
a  minimum  type  of  structure,  the  second  being  typical  of 
the  group,  the  first  an  exaggerated  form  of  it,  and  the  last 
a  degraded  form.  This  at  least  may  be  traced  in  the  classes 
of  Exogens,  Endogens,  and  Acrogens ;  it  frequently  occurs 
in  natural  orders,  is  not  uncommon  in  genera,  and  therefore 
may  be  expected  in  groups. 

It  is  scarcelv  possible  to  undertake  a  more  difficult  task 
than  that  of  disentangling  and  settling  the  perplexed  and 
complicated  web  of  natural  affinities.  Every  order  may 
be  compared  with  so  many  other  orders  in  one  respect  or 
another,  and  the  value  of  characters  is,  as  far  as  we  yet 
know,  so  very  unsettled,  that  the  most  skilful  and  expe* 
rienccfl  botanist  is  perpetually  embarrassed  at  determinmg 
the  fundamental  question  of  which  orders  have  more  rela- 
tion to  each  other  than  to  anything  else.  Viewed  in  one 
direction,  the  subject  has  one  aspecc,  fh>m  another  position 
it  often  seems  quite  changed-    We  have  no  certain  test  by 
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vlucb  affiDi^  and  analogy  can  b6  distingtusbed ;  and 
moreover,  it  ib  a  most  difficult  thinff  to  divest  the  mind  of 
the  prejudices  that  inevitably  result  from  a  long  habit  of 
thinking  erroneously. 

Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  all  such  obstacles.  Truth  is  surely 
to  be  found ;  and  wnen  found,  she  will  prove  most  richly 
worth  the  labour  bestowed  in  searching  for  her.  One  great 
and  immediate  advantage  that  may  be  expected  from  a 
discovery  of  the  true  method  of  arranging  cxoeens  ac- 
cording to  their  real  affinities  will  be  a  great  simplification 
of  the  subject ;  and  the  extent  to  which  this  seems  to  be 
effected  by  the  plan  now  proposed  is  much  in  favour  of  its 
being  at  least  an  approach  to  a  discovery  of  the  secret  we 
arc  in  search  of.  We  will  not  here  undertake  to  re-arrange 
all  the  orders  already  named  according  to  the  method  now 
sugpgested ;  but  the  following  table  will  sen'e  to  show  that 
each  of  the  five  groups  now  proposed  does  exhibit  distinct 
lateral  analogies  between  its  own  series  of  orders  and  those 
of  the  groups  standing  next  it. 

AtBUMINOtAt.       BnOTKOajR.        DiCABPOSS.    POLYCABPOS.*.         DlCLIHOS-iR. 

Anonncpa  Myrtacon  Clusiacce         Menispermacen 

8cbix:indrae«n  MeUctumacetD  Aaclfpladacen  Malvaceae  Etiphorbiacei 


Cincbonacen     Culumrlliaceae  Cordiacen 


Cucurbitacea 


AtitLtfm  CornaceDB  Solanacco)  Cohvolvulacen  Cor^laccot 

Viur««}  SdBVolaccv       Lamiacen  Bhamnaera      Urticat 


LamiacMB 

Monotropaces  Loranthaeea     Acautliacee 
Garryacca!         Lobcliacea        Gcsneraceae 


Bhamnaera 
Polygalacen 
ResedaceoD 


Nc^nthacra 
Batiscacea? 


AtBtmxHota.    tifnntoMM,  DxoAmpouk  Po&TtAivotJk    DieLtvout. 

ArUtoIochiacMB  ValerUnacMB  Selaglnaeea  PoljrgonaeMB     Bei^oalacea 

Pipencea  SantaUcea  Oleaeea  Tbymelacea      E1tta(rna<MF 

Cbloranthaoea  Hippnridea  f  Kramrriacea?  Salicac^a. 

Of  course  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  many  of  tlie  orders  or 
alliances  introduced  into  tnis  table  are  separated  from  those 
now  placed  next  them  by  many,  sometimes  a  great  number 
of  intervening  orders,  and  that  in  fact  what  stands  on 
paper  as  a  series  is  an  intricate  combination  of  crossing  and 
interfering  analogies  and  affinities,  which  could  only  be 
expressed  correctly  by  rays  diverging  from  a  common 
centre  and  intersecting  or  striking  other  ray^  of  other 
centres,  the  Joints  of  intersection  being  what  we  call  ana- 
logies. No  aiagram  can  exhibit  these  otherwise  than  veiy 
imperfectly ;  nevertheless,  as  it  does  show  them  better  than 
mere  lines  of  words,  we  have  introduced  into  the  following 
plan  the  analogous  orders  comprehended  in  the  preceding 
table.  The  orders  collected  around  the  centre  are  all  in 
close  relation,  and  exhibit  in  their  own  series  a  degree  of 
organization  equivalent  to  what  occurs  at  the  same  point 
in  other  series ;  those  at  the  points  of  the  rays  of  the  dia- 
gram correspond  in  like  manner  with  the  other  points; 
and  the  orders  stationed  along  the  sides  of  each  ray  are 
places  at  which  the  rays  are  laterally  analogous;  while 
the  orders  themselves  arc  in  direct  affinity  with  each  other 
through  other  orders  not  included  in  the  diagram. 


That  these  groups  are  all  perfect  in  themselves,  or  nearly 
so,  is  sufficiently  proved  by  Albuminosae,  the  sequence  of 
whose  orders  may  be  expressed  as  follows ;  the  orders  in- 
eluded  in  the  diagram  being  marked  with  *, 


1  Anonales.  Magnoliacea) 
WinteracesB 
DilleniacesD 
BerberacesD 
*Anonace8B 
Monimiaeeo 


Atlierosperma- 

cea> 
Myristicacete 
*Schizandra- 
cecB 
2Ranate9.  Nymphsoaceo 


Eanaies,    Ilydropelti- 
dcse 
NelumbiacesD 
Ranunculace® 
—  Podophyllese 
Pap^veracecB 
— •  Fumaries 
FrancoacesB  (?) 
Sarraceniacesd 
Cephalotaceso 


DroseraccA 

3  Primulales.   Primulacc© 

MyrsinatesB 
Ebenacese? 
Aquifoliacea)? 

4  Gentianales,  Apocynaces 

SpigeliacesD 
GentianacciB 

5  Loganiales.  LqganiaceaD 

Fotaliacfiv 
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6  CmAcmaUi.  Oaprifoliaceo  1 0  Laihraales.PyroisLcetB 

*Cmchonace8D  *Monotropa- 

ceso 
Orobanchaceao 


Lygodysodea- 
►  (?) 


? 


? 


n 

12 


*Garr}occae 
*Aristolochia- 


Galiaces 
7  Umbeliales.  *Apiacc» 
Anliace® 
SPiUasporales^yiiacem  ceca 

Olacaccas         13  Piperaies.    *PiperacesD 
Pittosporacen  Saururacese 

9  Grosfoles.  •  Grossulaces  *ChIorantha- 

BruniaceiB  cca>. 

Escalloniaces 

If  we  should  find  it  necessary  to  recur  to  this  subject,  we 
shall  do  so  when  speaking  of  Natural  Orders. 

EXORCISM,  {iKopKiff/iOQ)  the  form  of  adjuration,  or 
charging  upon  oath,  by  which  evil  and  malignant  spirits 
are  subjected  to  command,  or  driven  away :  from  the 
Greek  exorkizen  (iCofici^icv).  See  Joannis  Wieri,  De  Pree- 
ttigiis  Dicmonum  et  incantationibus  ac  veneficiis  Libri  v., 
Svo.,  Bas.  1566  and  1583 ;  and  the  Manua/e  Exorcisniorum, 
by  Maximilian  ab  Eynattcn,  Svo.,  Antw.,  1619. 

EXORHIZiV.    [ExooENs.1 

EXOTERIC  and  ESOTERIC  (iKiortpiKog  and  trrtoreptKA^), 
literally  'external'  and  *  internal,*  were  two  terms  used  in 
leierence  to  the  writings  and  doctrines  of  many  oi  the 
antient  Greek  philosophers.  The  general  distinction  be- 
t\reen  the  classes  of  works  called  by  these  respective  names 
is  this :  the  *  exoteric'  were  those  writings  which  were  in  a 
more  popular  form ;  the  *  esoteric'  those  which  were  written 
ia  m  scientific  and  more  exact  form.  The  *  esoteric'  would  of 
oiursc  contain  a  true  investigation  of  principles  as  then 
understood ;  the  *  exoteric'  would  exhibit  philosophical  sys- 
tems in  such  a  form  as  the  mass  were  able  and  willing  to 
receive.  The  'exoteric'  writings  consequently  accommo- 
dated themselves  to  popular  prejudices  and  superstitions, 
iiiis  beins^  the  only  safe  way  in  which  a  certain  amount  of 
philosopliieal  truth  could  be  conveyed  to  the  vulgar.  The 
*  esoteric'  writings  and  doctrines  were  reserved  for  those 
vbo  were  far  enough  advanced  to  understand  them,  and  to 
f'*nn  a  just  notion  as  to  the  prevalent  false  opinions  uf  the 
mass  of  the  people.  It  Ls  important  to  bear  in  mind  this 
di:^tinction  between  'exoteric'  and  'esoteric'  doctrines  in 
forming  our  judgment  of  the  character  and  writings  of  the 
antient  philosophers.    [Aristotle,  p.  334.1 

EXP.INSION.    [Hkat.] 

EXPECTxVTION  OF  LIFE,  a  term  appliwl  to  the 
E!ican  or  average  duration  of  the  life  of  individuals  of  any 
given  age.     [Lifk,  Mkan  Duration  of.] 

EXPECTORANTS  (from  ex,  out  of,  and  pectus,  the. 
thesX)  are  medicinal  agents,  which,  in  certain  conditions  of' 
tlie  system,  will,  either  by  promoting  or  reprcssinfr  the  secre- 
tion uf  the  air-passages  and  of  the  lungs,  facilitate  its  ex- 
pulsion. The  articles  which  bear  this  name  differ  consi- 
di'rably  as  to  the  means  by  which  this  end  is  accomplished. 
They  are  chicUy  derived  from  the  vegetable  kingdom,  some 
being  gum-resins,  or  balsams,  of  a  stiinulating  quality, 
while  others  are  possessed  of  nauseating  or  sedative  proper- 
ties; vapours  also  are  expectorants,  and  may  be  either 
simple,  as  that  of  warm  water,  or  medicated  with  different 
impregnations.  Vapours  alone  reach  the  organs  to  be 
affected,  and  are  therefore  the  only  direct  expectorants ;  the 
zihvTs  being  taken  into  the  stomach  must  operate  by  sym- 
jaihy  or  some  other  obscure  agency. 

From  tlie  differences  in  the  nature  of  the  substances  re- 
^rded  as  expectorants  it  is  clear  that  they  must  operate  in 
1  \i:ry  different  manner,  according  to  the  state  of  the  sys- 
tera.  the  pathological  condition  of  the  lungs,  and  the  stage 
of  ihe  complaint.  Great  care  is  necessary  in  selecting  the 
paricular  agent  suited  to  each  case,  and  in  no  sot  of  dis- 
eases are  greater  errors  committed  by  unprofessional  per- 
H.CS  by  ail  injudicious  employment  of  these  agents,  than 
ifi  iIk^  of  the  lungs,  from  common  colds  to  the  more 
serious  and  fktal  affections  of  these  vital  organs.  The  slight 
uture  of  many  of  the  common  maladies  of  the  throat  and 
longs,  and  the  fatality  of  consumption,  which  is  generally 
tUugh  most  erroneoudy  regarded  as  an  affection  of  the 
l&bgs  tliemselvQS,  while  it  is  truly  an  affection  of  the  whole 
ccQstitution,  have  led  to  a  degree  of  interference  with  the 
tnatmeot  of  diseases  of  these  organs  not  attempted  in  any 
otber  cues,  as  the  multitude  of  popular  remedies  for  couglis, 
caidg,  and  comumpUmu^  attest. 

Tbuae  who  regard  their  health  and  wish  to  prolong  their 


lives  should  beware  of  tampering  with  such  Important 
organs  by  means  of  any  of  the  numerous  noitrums  vended 
to  the  public.  To  treat  salis&ctorily  the  diseases  of  the 
lungs  it  is  necessary  to  know  their  structure,  and  the  rela- 
tions they  have  to  Uie  other  parts  of  the  body.  The  bron- 
chia (or  air-passages)  and  air-cells  of  the  lungs  are  lined  by 
a  mucous  membrane,  and  have  of  consequence  relations  of 
svmpathy  with  the  skin  and  intestinal  canal  more  close 
than  with  any  other  part  of  the  system.  A  vicarious  dis- 
charge or  secretion  is  thrown  off  by  the  internal  (pneumo- 
gastric)  or  external  siurface  (t.  e.  the  skin),  and  any  consi- 
derable diminution  of  this  discharge  on  the  part  of  either 
is  in  some  degree  compensated  for  by  augmented  secretion 
of  the  other.  Hence  when  the  insensible  perspiration  of 
the  skin  is  suddenly  checked  by  exposure  to  cold,  a  double 
duty  is  thrown  upon  the  internal  membrane,  sometimes  of 
the  intestines,  when  diarrhosa  may  result,  sometimes  of  the 
lungs,  when  catarrh  (common  cold),  or  pneumonia  may 
ensue.  This  fact  enables  us  both  to  comprehend  the  cause 
of  some  of  the  diseases  in  which  expectorants  are  proper, 
and  their  mode  of  aiding  the  cure. 

A  certain  exhalation  from  the  internal  surface  of  the 
lungs  and  air-passages  constantly  goes  on  in  a  state  of 
health— any  considerable  diminution  or  augmentation  of 
this  secretion  may  require  the  assistance  of  medicines  to 
raise  it  to  the  proper  quantity  in  the  one  instance,  or  to  eva- 
cuate the  superfluity  and  repress  the  tendency  to  its  ex- 
cessive formation  in  the  other.  The  chief  causes  which 
lead  to  diminished  secretion  are  inflammation  and  spasm — 
hence  at  the  commencement  of  inflammatory  affections  of 
the  air-passages  and  of  the  lungs  the  inner  membrane  is 
dry,  and  by  tlie  stethoscope  what  is  called  the  crepitating 
rale  is  heard;  in  asthma  and  hooping-cough,  while  the 
spasm  lasts,  there  is  an  absence  of  secrctiun,  which  becomes 
abundant  when  tlu;  spasm  yields. 

To  obviate  these  states  very  different  means  must  be 
employed  from  what  are  necessary  in  the  later  stages  of  an 
inflammatory  affection,  or  where  there  was  extreme  relax- 
ation of  the  vessels  of  the  lungs,  and  the  exhaled  fluid  re- 
dundant in  quantity.  One  of  the  terminations  of  inflam- 
mation being  by  effusion,  when  the  increased  action  of  the 
vessels  has  lasted  for  .some  time  a  state  of  the  lungs  occurs 
which  is  precisely  the  reverse  of  what  it  was  before,  and  an 
extreme  quantity  of  mucus  obstructs  the  access  of  air  to 
the  blood  circulating  through  the  cells  of  the  lungs  :  if  this 
continue  to  accumulate,  suftbcalion  must  follow.  Too  great 
an  accumulation  sometimes  takes  place,  especially  in  elderly 
people,  not  from  excessive  secretion  but  from  deficient  ab- 
sorption. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  different  states  for  which  expecto- 
rants are  used,  but  much  circumspection  is  required  to 
accommodate  the  means  to  the  end.  AVhcre  there  is  de- 
cided inflammation  the  best  expectorants  are  those  which 
lessen  the  inflammatory  state,  such  as  venesection  and 
nauseating  doses  of  tartrate  of  antimony  or  of  ipecacuanha, 
and  the  inhalation  of  tho  vapour  of  warm  water,  simple  or 
medicate<l,  by  means  of  Mudgc's  Inhaler.  But  as  the  use 
of  any  such  instrument  requires  considerable  exertion  of 
the  respiratory  organs,  where  the  inflammation  is  violent  it 
is  inadmissible,  as  the  lungs  must  be  kept  in  as  tranquil  a 
state  as  possible ;  but  the  head  may  be  held  over  a  basin  of 
warm  water,  the  vapour  of  which  will  be  received  by  the 
lungs  in  the  ordinary  course  of  respiration. 

When  the  inflammation  has  subsided,  the  more  stimu- 
lating expectorants  may  be  used.  Where  there  is  first 
spasm  hindering  secretion,  and  ultimately  an  excessive  ex- 
halation which  must  be  cleared  away,  a  combination  of  a  se- 
dative or  antispasmodic  medicine  with  the  expectorant  is  best 

These  are  the  principles  which  should  regulate  our  choice 
in  the  more  acute  affections  of  the  chest ;  but  as  no  set  of 
organs  are  so  subject  to  chronic  disorders  as  the  lungs  and 
their  appendages,  we  frequently  have  recourse  to  expecto- 
rants to  alleviate  many  of  the  symptoms  attendant  on  them. 

Lessening  the  tendency  of  blood  towards  the  lungs,  and 
directing  it  more  towards  the  skin,  is  of  service  both  in 
acute  and  chronic  affections  of  the  chest.  Hence  bathhig 
the  foot  in  warm  water  on  the  first  feeling  of  an  attack  of 
cold,  followed  by  antimonials  or  other  diaphoretics,  is  of  much 
utility,  if  the  patient  p)  into  a  warm  bed  immediately; 
while,  on  the  same  principle,  the  use  of  flannel  next  the 
skin  is  the  best  preventive,  and  is  indispensable  for  all  deli- 
cate persons,  particularly  if  predisposed  to  diseases  of  ths 
lungs. 
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EXPLANA'RIA,    [M^uirefhyllicea] 
EXPONENT;  EXPONENTS,  NOTATION  OF.    In 

tlie  al|^ebraical  exprcssiun  a^^  ;v  is  chilled  ibe  exponent  of 
a.  If  wc  were  strictly  to  piesen-e  the  mout  ant i cut  ra^nin^ 
of  the  terra,  x  would  he  called  the  exponent  uf  the  \v'l:ole 
symbol  a':  but  it  h  usual  to  call  a:,  the  exponent  of  a,  aid 
the  logarithm  of  a*. 

From  the  time  of  Descartes  it  has  been  usual  1o  cmplo) 
exponents  in  abbreviation  uf  repealed  symhuls  of  niullipli- 
cation  :  but  this  wjuj  only  the  beginning  of  a  series  o\'  exten- 
sions which  have  mode  the  theory  of  exponents  a  fundut- 
nientiil  part  of  analysis.  Beginning  with  the  simple 
substitution  of  a"  instead  of  a  X  a,  a"  instead  of  a  x  «  x  n. 
and  so  on,  we  have  a  auocession  of  new  symWls  suggested 
by  the  processes  of  algebra,  namely,  that  a^  should  stand  for 

a,  a°  for  unity,  a-'  for  the  reciprocal  of  a' »  and  «'^  for  the 
»th  root  *>f  tlie  mih  power  of  u^  These  cunveutions  being 
made,  the  commun  algebraical  theory  of  exponents  is  com- 
plete; and  the  student  wdl  find  in  works  on  algebra  an 
auconnl  of  the  manner  in  which  the  necessity  for  these 
extcns^ious  appears-  The  theory  of  logarithms  Hows  natu- 
rally lr<jm  this  notation  and  the  bmomial  theorem. 

Looking  ut  the  notation  of  exponents  in  another  point  of 
view,  we  see  llral  tt\  or  a^  signifying  the  performance  of  a 
certain  opei alien  on  the  unit,  a\  or  aa,  signifies  the  repeti- 
tion of  ibe  sanit  operation  upon  a  itself;  o^  denotes  the 
repetitiou  of  the  same  operation  upon  a*,  and  so  on.  Hence 
by  analogy*  whenever,  in  the  higher  parts  of  analyj-i^^.  ^r  sig- 
nifies an  operaiion  peifornied  upon  J^,^"x  signifies*  the  repe- 
tition of  the  operation  u]xjn  ^.  Thus  if  ^j:  signify  1  +  '2:r, 
then 

^U'    is     l+2(l4-2.rj     or    3  +  4j^. 

^»x    is     1+2  (3-f4r)     t>r     7  4  8j-,  &c. 
It  appears  by  rea;%oning  analogous  to  that  which  esta- 
blishes the  meaning  of  exponents*  in  algebra,  that  f°^:  must 
stand  for  j?  itself     Also  p-^x  must  signify  the  operation 
inverse  lo  (or  which  deslrcyi*  the  ejfcct  of)  <pjc ;  thus  if  fx 

_  m 

signify  .r'»  <i-'x  must  be  i/  x.  Also  ^^  x  means  that  ope- 
ration which  performed  n  tirae>^  in  succession,  gives  the  same 
result  ail  ^.r  performed  m  limes. 

The  Ditforential  Calculus  and  the  Calculus  of  DifTerences 
furnish  striking  examples  of  the  notation  of  exponenls.  As 
sofjn  a*  tile  student  arrives  at  the  higher  iJarts  of  these 
subjects,  he  should  pay  particular  atlention  to  the  structure 
of  the  notation,  and  m  particular  to  the  meaning  of  those 
iheoreins  in  winch  the  symbols  of  operation  are  separated 
from  t  h  ose  o  f  qu ii n  t  i ly . 

E X POUTS.    [1 M PORTS  AND  Exports.] 

EXTENT  (Lat,  extenta)  ia  a  writ  of  execution  (same- 
limes  called  an  extendi  facim\  which  is  directed  lo  the 
sheiitf  against  the  body,  hmds,  and  goods,  or  the  lands 
only,  of  a  rlebt<tr;  and  it  ii>  also  used  as  signifying  the  act 
of  the  sheriff  or  oflher  upon  the  writ  itself 

The  kiniz  by  antient  prerogative  is  enlitlerl  to  this  writ, 
either  in  chief  or  in  aid  for  the  purpose  of  t*biaining  satis- 
faction of  debts  originally  due  to  him  or  assigned  lo  the 
crown.  The  writ  of  extent  in  chief  is  an  adverse  proceed- 
ing by  the  king  for  the  recovery  of  his  own  debt,  and  in 
which  be  is  the  real  plain litV,  This  writ  is  issued  out  *>f 
the  etjuity  side  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer ;  and  the  sheriff, 
for  the  purpose  of  executing  it,  may  break  open  the  de- 
fendant's doors,  when  purposely  closed,  either  to  arrest  hiin 
or  to  take  hij*  gotnls.  If  however  the  defendant  cannot  be 
found,  or  is  not  meant  to  be  arrested,  the  sheriff  Impanels 
a  jmy  lo  mquire  as  to  the  debtor's  lantk  nnd  tenements, 
goods  and  chattels  ;  and  afler  the  inquisition  is  m  ule,  the 
lands  then  become  bound  to  the  crown  until  the  debt  is 
satistled.  The  writ  rf  extent  in  aid  is  also  sued  out  at  the 
ttistance  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  crown  against  the  debtor 
of  a  crown  debtor:  in  this  proceeding  the  king  is  the 
nominal  plaintiff  only.  This  writ  is  in  effect  an  extent  in 
the  second  degree,  and  in  order  to  obtain  it  an  extent  pro 
Jbrmfi  is  sued  out  against  the  debtor  to  the  crown,  upon 
which  an  inquisition  is  taken  ;  and  if  it  be  thereupon  found 
that  another  person  is  indebted  to  him,  the  Court  of  Ex- 
chequer, on  an  altidavit  to  that  effect^  and  also  to  the  effect 
that  the  crown  debt  is  m  danger,  will  i^rant  a  fial  or  warrant 
for  an  immediate  extent  in  aid.  Under  this  writ,  the  body 
of  the  defendant  may  in  strictness  be  taken  in  execution  as 
well  ad  his  lands,  tenements,  goods,  and  chattels,  fiic» ;  but 
where  there  are  effects  suf^cient  to  satisfy  the  debt,  the 
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ruurt  seems  generally  disposed  to  give  the  defendant  htt 
dischariie. 

On  the  return  of  the  writ  of  extent  iu  chief  or  in  aid  to 
the  court  frc^ra  whence  they  are  issued,  an  order  is  endcrsed 
on  the  back  of  it,  *  that  if  no  one  shall  appear  and  claira 
the  properly  of  the  poods,  &c,  mentioned  in  the  itiquintioir, 
on  or  before  that  day  se'nnijjfht,  a  writ  of  venditioni  I'x* 
ponas  shall  issue  to  sell  ihe  same.'  If  the  produce  of  th<i 
goods  sold  be  not  sufficient  to  pay  the  debt,  the  court  *jU 
make  un  order  fur  the  sale  of  the  d©btor*s  lands  under  ' 
2alh  George  IIL,  c.  35. 

There  are  various  means  of  resist  mir  the  execution  of 
abovQ  writs,  on  the  j^sraund  of  intormtility  or  waul  of  tiile 
in  the  nown;  which  nniy  be  referred  to  in  the  second  vo- 
lume of  Mr.  Tidd's  work  on  the  practice  of  the  ftupcrtof 
courts. 

The  writ  of  extent  for  the  subject  is  founded  upon  a  re» 
coguiitanco  at  common  law  or  by  statute,  or  upon  ji  jndp- 
ment  in  an  action  of  debt  against  an  heir,  on  the  obi 
of  his  ancestor.     It  is  very  simibr  in  its  effect*  and 
of  execution  to  the  other  writs  of  extent  already  spccii 
[Elegit.] 

When  lands  are  delivered  over  to  a  creditor  upon 
extent,  a  reasonable  but   not  the  real  value    is  set  ti] 
them;  and  the  effect  is  the  same  a^  if  the  credit'T 
lease  of  the  lands  unid  his  debt  is  satisfied.     Tm 
during  wliieh  the  creditor  will  hold  the  lands  wdl  o^ 
be  deleruiined  by  a  eomparison  of  the  value  t^et 
liuids  wilh  the  amount  of  the  debt.      (Coke   on   L*i 
Tirhrs  Pntrfirfi :  BUukstono^s  Cammentariei,) 

EXTORTION  ;  any  oppression  under  colour  or  pi  el 
of  rii^ht.  In  its  more  lommon  acceptation,  extoitioa' 
npplietl  to  the  unlawful  takincf  by  an  officer,  under  col 
of  hia  oftice,  of  any  money  or  valuable  thing  where  noti< 
all  is  due,  or  not  so  much  is  iiiie,  or  before  it  is  due 
officer  is  punished  by  fine  and  imprisonment,  and  by  i 
from  office.  Where  no  fee  at  all  is  due,  the  offencf 
properly  exaction — the  distinction  is  thus  made  in  \\k 
Termes  dii  la  Li*y  *  *  Extortion  is  where  an  officer  deroandcth 
and  wresteth  a  greater  sum  or  reward  than  his  ji'-*  *  "' 
and  exaction  is  where  an  officer  or  otlicr  riian  deii 
and  wrestcth  a  fee  or  reward  where  no  fee  or  reward  .  ... 
at  iilL" 

EXTRACTION  OF  ROOTS,    [Involution and E 
lution] 

EXTRACTS  are  medicinal   preparations  of  v< 
principles,  obtained  in  various  ways.     Sometimes  t 
merely  the  juices  expressed  from  the  fresh  phints,  broi 
by  cai'eful  evaporation  to  the  consistence  of  honey,  and 
more   properly  denominated  inspi^ffated  juices :    at 
times  they  consist  of  certain  principles  of  the  fresh  or 
plant  extracted  by  some  menstruum  in  which  they  are 
soluble,  such  as  water,  proof  spirit,  or  vinegar,  atnl     ** 
wards  evaporated,  as  in  the  fbmier  cme.     Accordiii  j 
nature  of  the  menstruum  employed  the  extract  u  ...i-  , 
ttafef'y,  alcoholic,  or  acetott^.     The  objects  proposed  in  sut-h 
proceedings  are»  to  ensure  the  p^eser^ation  of  the  aiiu^c 
prinriples  of  the  plant  by  removing  the  fluid  in  w*hich  they 
are  dissolved,  or  the  malcrials  with  which  they  ari-  'a>*'^ 
cialed,  that   have  a  greater  tendency  lo  fermeuT 
putrefaction;  to  bring  the  vdluable  tjorlion  into  the  - 
possible  compass;    and  lo  facilitate  the  administriiliou  o^ 
them  by  thus  rendering  them  capable  of  being  made  into 
pills,  Sic. 

The  preparation  of  extracts  requires  the  greatest  caz«b 
The  plants  must  be  in  every  respect  of  the  beat  qu ,'  ' 
regards  the  place  of  their  growth,  season  when  * 
&c,,  and  the  evaporation  must  be  conducted  rajidl 
a  low  temperature.      Ortila  found  that  the  excels 
preparations  of  this  kind  was  always  in  the  reverse  i..  .      . 
the    temperature   employed    to   form   them.      Mr. 
effected  a  great   improvement  in  the  mode  of  pn 
extracts  by  evaporating  in  vacuo.     During  the  prcf 
and  especially  towarfU  the  end  of  the  oj>eralion,  ti 
stirring  the  contents  of  the  evaporating-pan   is  n*^cc»tf) 
to  prevent  burning  or  decomposition  of  any  portion  of  the 
mass.      Extracts  may  also   be  formed  from  dried  plantf, 
bttrlts,  roots,  Stc.  hy  leducing  them  to  fine  powder  and  m»* 
cerating  it  for  24  or  4B  hours  in  sixteen  times  its  \\ 
water*     In  general  cold  water  is  now  employed,  bui 
cases  it  is  proper  to  employ  warm.    The  extract  of  cincnon*, 
prepared  with  cold  water,  is  lefti  powerflil  than  that  pn^ 
pared  with  warm* 
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Extracts  are  simple  or  compound,  according  as  they  are 
prepared  from  one  plant  or  from  several  dififerent  kinds. 

This  mode  of  preparing  vegetable  principles  is  generally 
unsuitable  vhere  a  volatile  oil  is  the  active  agent,  unless 
great  care  and  a  very  low  temperature  be  used. 

A  well-prepared  extract  should  possess  in  a  great  degree 
the  odour,  and  especially  the  taste,  of  the  plant  from  which  it 
is  obtained ;  it  should  not  have  either  an  empyreumatic  smell 
or  taste,  and  it  should  have  a  proper  and  uniform  consistence. 
It  is  necessary  to  preserve  extracts  in  a  dry  situation :  to 
assist  in  keeping  watery  extracts,  it  is  customary  to  sprinkle 
a  little  alcohol  over  the  surface  before  covering  them  up ; 
kit  watery  extracts,  if  made  with  cold  water  ana  due  care, 
wely  require  this  precaution.  It  is  proper  to  examine  the 
eondition  of  all  extracts  very  frequently,  both  during  very 
warm  and  very  wet  weather:  any  portion  which  seems 
spoiled  should  be  immediately  thrown  out. 

Formerly,  from  the  careless  or  unskilful  mode  of  their 
ueparation,  extracts  were  the  most  uncertain  and  useless 
Mm  of  vegetable  remedies ;  but  since  competent  practical 
iBd  scientific  chemists  have  given  their  attention  to  the 
labjecty  they  are  now,  in  many  instances,  the  most  valuable 
contributioDs  which  chemistry  has  made  to  practical  me- 
dicine. 

EXTRAVASATION  (extra,  without,  vas,  a  vessel),  in 
■edicine,  signifies  the  escape  of  any  of  the  tlnids  from  its 
iitiiral  reservoir  or  canal  into  some  neighbouring  cavity  or 
texture.  The  term  is  nearly  synonymous  with  effusion,  but 
less  comprehensive,  as  it  does  not  include  the  case  of  fluids 
poured  out  by  secretion,  such  as  dropsies,  or  any  of  the 
products  of  inflammation.  It  is  most  commonly  employed 
in  designating  effusions  of  blood  or  of  urine  ;  and  we  shall 
therefore  confine  what  we  have  to  say  on  the  subject  to  a 
Wef  notice  of  the  principal  varieties  of  these  accidents, 
leferring  the  reader  for  more  complete  information  to  other 
pnls  of  the  work. 

Extravasations  of  blood  are  always  serious  and  often 
fatal  when  the  larger  vessels  and  more  important  organs  are 
eoDGemed  in  them.  Thus  if  blood  escape  in  consequence  of 
the  rupture  of  an  aneurism  of  the  aorta  into  the  bag  which 
eadoses  the  heart,  the  circulation  is  immediately  arrested, 
and  sudden  death  ensues.  Such  an  accident  is  said  to  be 
'  an  extravasation  of  blood  into  or  within  the  pericardium.' 

[A.^EUKISM.] 

Blood  is  sometimes  driven  with  great  force  from  a  rup- 
tured or  wounded  artery  into  the  loose  spongy  substance 
eoosisting  of  connected  cells  which  surrounds  and  separates 
the  various  organs,  and  is  found  in  great  abundance  in 
wery  part  of  the  body.  This  is  called  *  extravasation  of 
Mood  into  the  cellular  tissue*  of  the  part.  In  such  cases,  if 
the  vessel  be  a  large  one,  the  extravasation  may  be  so  con- 
siderable as  to  occasion  enormous  swelling  and  distension  of 
the  contiguous  parts ;  and  it  may  be  fatal  from  the  amount 
of  the  hsemorrhage,  or  from  pressure  upon  some  vital  organ, 
or  from  mortification.  [Hamorrhaoe.]  This  is  a  frequent 
tonree  of  danger  in  gunshot  wounds.  Fractures  also  are 
nnerally  followed  by  considerable  effusions  of  the  same 
Dud,  which  however  are  soon  absorbed,  and  are  not  often 
attended  with  serious  consequences,  except  in  fractures  of' 
the  skull :  in  that  case  they  compress  the  brain,  and  pro- 
duce the  symptoms  of  apoplexy.  [Hkad,  Injuries  of 
no.]  The  tkromlma,  or  swelling  beneath  the  skin,  so  fre- 
mndy  observed  after  bleeding  from  the  arm,  is  also  formed 
by  extravasation  of  blood  into  the  cellular  tissue.  It  arises 
mi  the  puncture  in  the  skin  not  corresponding  with  the 
opening  in  the  vein,  or  not  being  sufficiently  large.  It 
iDoo  dispenes,  and  is  of  little  importance.  [BleedincI 
Omtoaions  are  likewise  followed  by  extravasation  uf  blood 
into  the  cellular  tissue  under  the  skin  and  in  the  skin  itself 
fiWD  the  rupture  of  small  vessels ;  and  this  is  the  reason  of 
the  dark  colour  assumed  by  the  bruised  parts,  which  often 
csendi  to  a  considerable  distance  from  them ;  as  in  the 
'  instance  of  a  black  eye.  This  superficial  extravasa- 
is  generally  called  ecchymosis,  a  word  of  the  same 
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ipontaneous  extravasations  of  blood,  allied  to  those  last 
■mtioi^d,  frequently  tako  place  in  the  progress  of  various 
iinmtni,  of  which  they  may  be  causes  or  symptoms.  The 
spots  which  appear  under  the  skin  and  beneath  the  mem- 
Inues  whicn  line  the  internal  cavities  and  tubes,  in 
plsgve,  typhus  fever,  sca-scuf vy,  and  other  complaints,  are 
of  the  s3nnptomatic  kuid ;  and  these  as  well  as  the  disco- 
lontioiis  after  contusious  ara  included  in  the  general  term 


ecchymosis ;  they  are  also  known  by  various  other  names, 
as  vibices  (wheals),  petechiiff,  and  purpura.  They  are  fre- 
quently attended  witn  bleeding  from  the  mucous  membranes 
of  the  intestines  and  bladder,  and  of  the  nose ;  and  they  often 
occur,  in  the  lower  extremities  especially.  When  the  liver  is 
enlarged,  or  otherwise  diseased.  They  are  supposed  in 
general  to  indicate  a  want  of  tone  in  the  system,  and  are 
attributed  by  some  to  a  dissolved  and  semiputrescent  con- 
dition of  the  blood ;  but  they  arise  in  some  instances  from 
a  plethoric  habit,  and  require  bleeding  for  their  cure. 

One  of  the  most  common  causes  of  apoplexy  is  an  extra- 
vasation of  blood  in  the  substance  of  the  brain,  or  between 
its  membranes,  from  the  simultaneous  rupture  of  many 
minute  arteries.  It  happens  for  the  most  part  suddenly^ 
when  the  vessels  of  the  head  are  preternatundly  distended, 
but  yet  not  without  some  premonitory  signs ;  and  as  the 
affection  occurs  most  frequently  at  an  advanced  period  of 
life,  when  the  arterial  system  in  general  is  disposed  to 
disease,  it  is  probable  that  the  rupture  is  often  preceded  by 
some  morbid  change  which  renders  the  capillary  vessels 
more  than  ususdly  fragile.  [Apoplexy.]  The  term  apo- 
plexy has  been  extended  by  modern  pathologists  to  similar 
extravasations  occurring  in  the  texture  of  other  organs  be* 
sides  the  brain ;  it  may  take  place  in  the  liver  wnen  the 
venous  system  of  the  abdomen  is  loaded  with  blood,  and 
from  other  causes ;  and  it  frequently  happens  in  the  lungs 
when  their  circulation  is  either  obstructea  or  too  forcibly 
urged  in  various  diseases  of  the  heart.  [Heart.]  It  like- 
wise  happens  very  commonly  in  the  early  stage  of  con- 
sumption, when  the  body  is  yet  full  of  blood,  ana  the  sub- 
stance of  the  lungs  is  rendered  brittle  and  inelastic  by  the 
deposit  of  tubercmous  matter.  [Phthisis.]  When  it  occurs 
in  the  lungs,  the  injury  is  attended  with  fuemoptysis,  or 
spitting  of  blood.  In  this,  as  in  many  extravasations  of  the 
same  kind,  it  is  probable  that  the  blood  is  effused  rather  in 
consequence  of  a  rent,  or  breach  of  continuity  in  the  struc- 
ture concerned,  than  from  what  is  implied  in  the  common 
notion  of  the  breaking  of  a  blood-vessel. 

The  presence  of  extravasated  blood  does  not  in  itself 
produce  much  irritation,  and  the  coagulum  is  soon  absorbtd 
when  the  quantity  is  not  very  great,  and  the  vital  powers 
are  not  depressed  by  concomitant  causes.  Where  pressure 
is  applicable,  the  absorption  is  much  quickened  by  a  bandage 
put  on  after  the  immediate  effects  of  the  injury  have  sub- 
sided, as  in  sprains  and  bruises  of  the  limbs :  friction  and 
embrocations  have  the  same  effect. 

Extravasations  of  urine  may  take  place  in  consequence 
of  rupture  of  the  bladder  or  urinary  passages  from  ulcera- 
tion, mechanical  iiyuries,  or  any  cause  that  produces  dis- 
tension to  a  great  degree.  If  the  fluid  escape  into  the  cavity 
of  the  abdomen,  the  result  is  uniformly  and  speedily  fatal. 
If  it  insinuates  itself  into  the  cellular  tissue  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  neck  of  the  bladder  or  the  urethra,  the 
accident  is  still  a  very  serious  one,  though  it  generally 
admits  of  cure  if  the  nature  of  it  be  immediately  recognized. 
The  fluid,  which  is  highly  deleterious,  must  be  promptly 
evacuated  by  free  incisions,  and  care  must  be  taken  to 
prevent  further  infiltration.  If  this  be  neglected,  unhealthy 
suppuration  is  sure  to  take  place,  accompanied  by  fever  of 
a  typhoid  character,  and  followed  by  extensive  mortification. 

The  most  common  causes  of  infiltration  of  urine  are  ab- 
scesses of  the  prostate  gland,  and  neglected  or  mismanaged 
strictiues;  and  a  very  freoueirt  consequence  is  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  urinary  fistula  in  the  perineum.  [Urinary 
Organs.] 

It  may  be  remarked  that  the  bile  is  sometimes  extrava- 
sated in  the  same  way  from  the  gall-ducts  or  bladder.  If 
it  escape  into  the  abdomen,  it  is  followed  by  a  similar  fatal 
result  from  inflammation  of  the  peritoneum.  [Abdomen  ; 
Calculi,  Biliary.] 

EXUMA.    [Bahamas.] 

EYCK,  JOHN  VAN,  the  improver  and  supposed  in- 
ventor of  oil-painting,  sometimes  called  John  of  Bruges 
from  his  ha>ing  settlcKl  at  that  place,  was  bom  at  Maaseyck 
as  is  generally  said,  in  1370,  and  studied  with  his  elder 
brother  Hubert  (born  in  1366),  an  artist  of  reputation,  but 
now  rarely  mentioned  except  in  conjunction  with  himself. 
There  are  however  some  reasons  for  supposing  John  to 
have  been  born  much  later  than  1370.  There  are  very 
contradictory  accounts  of  his  merits.  Some  extol  him  as  a 
various  and  expressive  designer;  others  say  he  had  no 
claim  to  repute,  except  as  a  colourist;  others  again  found 
his  whole  fome  upon  his  discovery  of  the  oil  q(  ^^iec^ksv^Ss^ 
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oil ;  and  it  was  con  eluded  by  most,  till  lately,  chiefly  <>n 
the  authority  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynoldti.  that  Raspe  the 
antiquary,  iu  a  treatise  ou  the  queation,  had  deprived  bim 
even  of  this  last  remuaiit  of  his  renown.     Ilaspe  certainly 
proved  iliat  he  did  not  niakt  the  diiicovcry ;    Imt  he  sur- 
mised, what   Lanzi  has  since  shown  to   be  the  pruhable 
conclusion,  that   although  Van  Eyck  did   not  invent,  he 
*;reatly  improved  the  art  of  oil-painlin^,  !md  brought  it 
into  genend  ustv    This  was  effected  hy  Inii  diseoveriti^^  the 
means  of  giving  consistency  to  eolonrs  without  drying  them 
in  the  sun»  and  of  adding  to  llicm  cleai-ne.ss  and  hnlUancy 
by  a  water-proof  varnish.     After  having  long  resi<led  in  lb.e 
rich  and  nourishing  city  «*f  Brugej*.  tlie  two  hrotheri*  re- 
moved about  I4i0  to  Ghent,  where  their  tfrcatest  anti  most 
renowned  work,  the  sidoralion  of  the  Lumh,  was  painted 
between  the  years  1420  and  1432.    Sotne  bay  it  was  painted 
for  lodocvia  Vyts,   a   vkh  cilizen  of  Ghent,  while  others 
alliJftn  that  it  wiis  by  order  of  Philip,  duke  of  Burgundy, 
count  of  Flanders,  who  caine  to  the  governniuut  in  142W- 
It  is  cerluin  hv^wever  that  John  Van  Eyek  was  long  ul- 
tached  to  the  brilliant  conrt  of  PhiUp.    This  often  described 
picture  iontauiJi  no  fewer  tJiau   310  figures.    It  is  with 
folding-doors,  filling  in  all  twelve  panels.     It  was  so  highly 
prixed  that  it   was  shown   only   on  particular  oeca^ions. 
Philip  1L|  king  of  Spain,  thought  of  removing  it  to  Madrid, 
but  WHS  prevaded  upon  to  content  himi^elf  with  a  copy  by 
Michoel   Cox  is   of  M  alines.     Thiti  copy  has  in   onr  days 
found  its  way  back  to  the  Nutherlandji,  and  thence,  Oj*  it 
should  seem,  to  Berlin.    The  fate  of  the  original  is  remark- 
able, and  much  to  be  regretted.     It  remained  entire  till 
the  French,  geltinfr  pys^Be^ion  of  Belgium,  of  course  turned 
their  eyes  to  so  rich  a  prize*     The  clergy^  of  the  cathedral 
of  St,  Bavon  &ucceeded  however  in  concealing  eight  of  the 
twelve  ponels  so  that  only  four  were  taken  to  Paris,  whence 
ihcv  were  brought  back  in  1S15.    The  clergj'  have  since 
&old  six  of  the  pariL'la  which  were  conceale<l,  and  they  arc 
now  in  iho  Roy  id  Museum  at  Berhn,  where  they  are  united 
with  a  part  of  the  copy  made  by  Ct^xis  for  Philip  IL     Hu- 
bert Van  Eyek  died  in   \42i't.     John  is  generally  said  to 
have  died  in  1441,  but  the  date  of  his  death  is  uncertain. 
(Hasjie,  DestampJi,  L;uixi,  &c.) 

EYE.  The  origans  appropriated  to  the  sense  of  si^ht 
arc  distribulod  \efy  extensively*  yot  with  that  frugahly 
which  ahva\  u;^  the  operations  of  nature  in  the  cun- 

struction  of  All  the  active  species  which  hvc  in 

the  light  an:  im  m^uLd  with  them;  the  rest  are  disqualified 
lo  possess  as  well  as  to  profit  by  them,  by  tlicir  UniitLd 
powers  of  locomotion,  or  by  constant  residence  in  the  dark. 
In  conformity  with  this  rule,  to  winch  there  are  few,  if  any, 
cxeeplions,  these  organs  are  occasionally  a^isociatcd  wiih 
tlic  lowest  types  of  animal  development,  and  are  sometimes 
absent  in  the  highest.  Thus  some  radiated  animals,  most 
of  the  articulated  tnbos,  and  many  of  the  moUus«:a,  have 
manifest  organs  of  vision,  and  some  of  them  are  of  the  most 
rviriou8  and  artificial  construction;  on  the  otlicr  hand,  the 
mole  and  the  shivw-mouse*,  both  vertebrated  animals,  and 
b<#longiug  to  the  highest  order  of  that  class,  the  mammalia^ 
are  blmd.  They  have  eyes,  it  is  true;  but  those  of  the 
mole  are  not  larger  than  the  head  of  a  pin,  and  are  unpro- 
vided with  optic  nerves;  and  the  equally  imperfect  eye  of 
lb«  shrew  i»  c^ivcred  with  skiti,  from  which  hair  grows 
as  on  the  rest  of  the  body.  Hence,  even  in  llie  absence 
af  further  evidence,  we  might  conclude  that  if  these  ani- 
mals luiv*j  any  perception  of  light,  it  can  only  be  sufficiejit 
to  warn  ihcm  back  to  their  haunts  when  by  anyacciticnt 
ihoy  emerge  to  Uie  day.  But  it  is  more  probable  that 
they  do  not  sec  at  all;  and  that  these  rudimentary  organs, 
like  the  male  nippliv  exist  oidy  in  conformity  with  the 
goneml  model  of  vertebrated  construction. 

The  structural  peculiarities  of  the  eye,  as  well  as  the  pre- 
sence of  that  ori^Tin,  may  be  inferred  mth  more  certainty 
i^'om  tK  ''an  animal,  than  from  the  place 

It  oec  cal  scale:   in  fact,  no  part   has 

a  clortci  iLi.i.nMi  ut  ukc  iiabits  and  mode  of  existence. 
The  eye  may  be  simple  or  compound^  single  or  multiplied, 
tixed  or  mttveablo :  it  may  be  encased  in  a  hard  transparent 
shcU;  or  lie  deeply  imbedded  within  the  protection  of  a 
bony  socket;  or  project  from  the  surface  ufthe  head  at  the 
exireuuty  of  a  seusiiive  and  rvliftciile  horn:  it  may  be 
adapted  for  neiu:  or  distant.  oblii|Uc  or  direct  vision;  fur 
seeing  in  a  streng  or  a  weak  light,  in  a  dcn.^e  or  in  a  rare 
medium  i  or  it  may  be  formo<l  so  as  tu  accommodate  ilaolf 


to  each  of  tliDse  conditions  in  its  turn:  and  these  per-^--; 
ties  will  all  be  found  upon  examination  to  be  in  ^^ 
cordance  with  the  exigencies  of  the  animal.     ^^'^ 
ence  in  bodily  aize,   and  the  proportionate    \  i^f 

increase  in  the  bulk  of  the  eye,  is  sutlicicnt  tu  l.  it:  % 

reason  for  a  difference  in  its  structure,  and  tnay  suggest  an 
explanation  when  such  discrepancies  arc  observed  to  tfXiH 
in  animals  otherwise  alike. 

Yet  with  all  the  varieties  in  coiifigiu^tion  to  which 
we  have  alludod,  it  h  ratlier  in  form  than  in  subHtauce 
that  the  eyes  of  animals  dilTer  from  each  otlM^r  Tl»<» 
organ  has  always  a  common  purpose,  atid  i- 
the  same  in  all  cases:  that  is  we  tind  an  a 
the  same  fundamental  parts,  generally  arran^t^ 
!*ame  order,  even  when  our  |Mjwers  of  obsorvaf 
assisted  by  the  microticopc,  and  unlil  all  trai^eu  »if 
tion  are  lost  in  extreme  tenuity  of  texture  and  the  Irai 
rency  which  results  from  it.  And  ulihow^  ^'" 
finemcnts  in  the  struclure  of  the  orjjtun  "■ 

know  the  purpose,  and  ccrtahi  delicate  u^,   _  

exercise  of  the  facidty  of  which  we  do  not  know  lb* 
menls,  yet  upon  the  whole  wo  can  deduce  the  pi 
upon  which  the  eve  is  conslructed,  and  assign  the 
its  several  parts  with  great  ccrtamty  from  our  know] 
optical  and  physiological  laws. 

Having  offered  these  prefatory  remarks  on  Ibe  *y\ 
general,  we  now  pn>cecd  to  the  most  iniereiiting  of  ^ 
ties— the  hum  an  eye.     We  j»ropose,  in  the  lirst  i 
describe  its  Hnatumicul  structure  at  some  len.  V 
as  we  pr<.iceed,  or  subsequently,  some  of  the  i 
able  pociiharities  in  the  eyesofotln        .  .. 
I  hen  add  a  lew  observatioTisi  on  the  [< 

complete  our   accimut  of  the  organ  v ..,.^.,,, 

most  important  dtscaitcs  in  the  human  subject. 

The  object,  or  N^hat  may  be  called  the  ^cnerai  p 
of  the  beuutiful  mcchuni'^m  we  have  to  consider,  is  to 
bine  distinctnet>s  and  extent  of  vision  with  the  sccui 
mainteuanre  of  the  organ,  and  the  utmost  conv< 
using  it.    The  piirls  associated  for  thej»e  puiposi 
orbits,  or  sockets,  of  I  he  eye:  I  he  fptic  nerve ;  th© 
or  globe,  with  its  contents,  and  the  external  musrl< 
move  and  suspend  it;  the eyslids;  the  hwryw   ■ 
the  nerves  and  vt^s^els  which  supply  these  ] 
mass  of  fatty  and  cellular  substance  vhich  isolaiAS  una  sjj 
ports  them.     We  shall  describe  these  parts  nearly  in  11 
order  in  which  they  have  been  enumerated. 

Orbits. — The  eyes  with  their  appendages  are  lodged  i 
two  symmetrical  roomy  cavities  in  the  skull,  r'>i<i»*it''^^ 
front  by  the  eyehfk,but  elsewhere  entirely  cirr 
bone,  the  oflice  of  which,  it  need  hardly  be  ;-. 
tect  them  tirom  injury,  and  from  any  pressure  tii:i 
embarrass  the  perfect  freedom  and  precision  of  tlici^ 
ments*    These  cavities  are  called  the  orbits,  orbiti  " 
or  sockets  of  the  eye.     Seven  bones  of  the  craniun   _^_^ 
which  we  need  not  enumerate,  enter  into  iht  composite 
each.     They  are  separated  from  each  other  in  the«r  ^ 
depth,  which  is  about  two  inches,  by  the  postc]\ 
of  the  nose.    They  are  conical  in  shape,  or,  i 
speaking,  pyramidal,   and   obscurely  quadra i 
apex  is  directed  backwards;  the  base,  about  i 
quarter  in  width,  is  directed  forwards,  with  a 
i n cl i  n a t i on  o ut wards  or  to w ards  the  temp le,     '1 
less  prominent  at  the  outer  side  than  else^^  \ 
when  viewc^l  laterally  it  presents  a  wide  scmii 
with  the  concavity  forwards.     One  object  of  th 
of  the  orbits,  and  of  this  retreating  curvature  of  t 
margin,  is  ob\nously  to  increase  the  extent  of  vision 
point  of  the  finger  be  held  before  the  eye,  and  carnetl  gr*- 
dually  back  towards  the  ear,  it  will  be  obser\'cd  thal»^' 
consequence  of  this  arrangement,  it  can  be  seen  long  \  ^ 
it  has  got  behind  a  vertical  plane  touching  the  fiYjnt  of  t 
eyes,  which,  taken  together,  are  thus  enn^     ! 
an  ancle  of  about  220%  or  20**  on  each  sii 
gent  plane.     Above  and  below, the  cV- 
051  prominent,   and  the  socket  is   t  i 
within  thnn  at  the  margin  itself,  so  tii^-  , 
tlio  eyeball  at  thoic  points.    The  inner  < 
directly  backwards  and  are  parallel  to  e  > 
roof  is  horizontal;  consequently  the  d 
cavity  arises  fnjm  the  inclination  of  xh 
tioor.     In  tlie  angle  between  these  sides,  uii 
tweon  tho  first  and  the  roof,  Ihens  are  two  1- 
ilits.    Tho  former  opens  into  the  de«p  hallow  U/iWi^n  i 
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temple  and  the  back  of  the  upper  jaw ;  it  is  called  the  fora- 
wien  lacemm  if{feHus,  or  sp^ieno-marillaryjis^ure,  and  gives 
pMsage  to  a  branch  from  the  fiflLh  pair  of  ncr\'es,  which 
piercing  the  bone,  passes  beneath  the  floor  of  the  orbit,  and 
emerges  upon  the  cheek  through  a  hole  just  beneath  the 
lower  edge  of  the  orbit,  about  a  third  part  from  the  inner 
angle  of  the  eye.  Tlie  other  slit,  which  is  called  the  cp//^- 
noidtd  Jfsxure,  or  foramen  laccritm  wpeHiii,  opens  into  the 
cavity  of  the  head,  and  transmits  another  branch  of  the 
I  fifth  pair,  which  passing  within  the  orbit,  along  the  roof, 
comes  out  through  an  opposite  notch  in  its  upper  margin, 
.  ind  is  dlstributod  upon  the  forehead  aud  upixjr  lid.  These 
branches  of  the  fifth  pair,  calle<l  the  su].ra  and  itifra-orbit- 
irv  nerves^  are  the  most  frequent  scats  of  that  excruciating 
affliction  the  tic-douloureux.  Throu^rh  the  sphenoidal  fis- 
iure  are  likewise  transmitted  the  ophthalmic  veins,  and  all 
the  other  nerves  except  the  optic  destined  to  the  eye  and  its 
appendages.  A  third  opening,  which  is  circular,  called  the 
fiT€unen  opticum,  of  the  size  of  a  large  quill,  and  leading 
also  from  ihe  cavitv  of  the  skull,  gives  passage  through  the 
mhenoid  bone  to  the  onhthalmic  artery  and  the  optic  nen-e. 
It  is  directed  obliquely  outwards  aiid  forwards,  and  is 
situated  at  the  apex  or  back  part  of  the  orbit,  in  tlie  angle 
between  the  nasal  side  and  the  roof.  In  the  same  angle, 
dose  to  the  margin,  that  is  just  within  the  coraer  of  the  eye 
Dear  the  nose,  there  is  a  deep  groove  leading  into  the  lacry- 
Bal  canal,  to  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  recur  here- 
after. 

Optic  nervei. — ^The  optic  ne^^•e8,  arisinjj  at  the  back  part 
cf  the  brain,  with  which  they  have  extensive  and  important 
CDoneetions,  not  only  where  they  seem  to  originate,  in  the 
tnrpcra  quadrifemina,  but  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
fint  part  of  their  course  within  the  cranium,  pass  horizon- 
tally forward  above  the  floor  of  that  cavity,  converging 
towards  each  other  till  they  meet,  when  they  become  closely 
united.    It  is  probable  that  they  not  merely  meet,  but  cross 
tath  other,  the  greater  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the  nerve 
iiom  the  right  side  of  tlie  brain  going  to  the  left  eye,  and 
riee  versa.     It  has  been  ingeniously  supposed  by  Dr.  Wol- 
hston  (Phil.  Trans,  1824),  in  order  to  account  for  some 
sngular  phenomena  of  disordered  and  healthy  vision,  that 
this  decussation  or  crossing  takes  place  only  with  respect 
to  those  parts  of  each  nen*e  which  lie  towards  the  otlier ; 
10  that  each  supplies  the  outer  half  of  one  eye  and  the 
inner  half  of  the  other.    This  he  conceives  would  explain, 
among  other  things,  the  correspondence  between  the  homo- 
logons  points  of  the  two  eyes,  which  may  be  defined  as 
thwc  points  which  see  the  same  object  at  the  same  time. 
It  is  scarcely  possible  to  verify  such  speculations  by  dissec- 
iwn,  from  the  softness  and  apparent  homogeneity  of  the 
parts.    In  fish*  the  optic  ner\-es  cross  each  other  entirely 
Tithout  touching ;  and  in  man,  when  the  sight  of  one  eye 
has  been  lost,  the  nerve  beyond  the  point  of  union  within 
the  cranium  has  been  observed  to  be  wasted  or  diseased 
on  the  side  opposite  to  that  of  the  affected  eye.    [Brain  ; 
NiRTE.]    Beyond  the  point  of  junction  the  nen'es  again 
^veige  from  each  other,  and  passing  into  the  ojjtic  foramen^ 
heeome  invested  in  a  tough,  flexible,  and  fibrous  sheath, 
which  is  a  tubular  production  of  the  strong  membrane 
called  the  dura  mater  which  lines  the  cavity  of  the  skull. 
Hie  outer  part  of  this  sheath  is  reflected  off  as  the  nerve 
cnteis  the  orbit,  and  expanding,  adheres  to  the  bony  surface 
d  that  cavity  throughout,  becoming  its  periosteum.    The 
nerves,  contintiing  to  diverge,  reach  the  eye-ball  after  a 
SQuiewhat  tortuous  course  of  an  inch  iu  length.    Tlie  cur- 
Talure  and  laxity  of  the  optic  never  give  facility  to  the 
■ovements  of  the  globe,  and  preserve  the  delicate  struc- 
tvcs  within  it  as  well  as  the  nerve  itself  from  the  injurious 
Acts  of  tension.    Its  length  is  such  as  to  allow  the  eye- 
WU  to  project  slightly  beyond  the  edge  of  the  socket  in 
ftoot  and  to  afford  s^ce  behind  ibr  the  action  of  the 
Wdea  which  move  it,  and  a  suitable  distance  between 
th«r  poinis  of  attachment    Including  the  thickness  of  the 
Aeath,  it  is  about  one-sixth  of  an  inch  in  diameter.    It  does 
■at  oonaist*  like  other  nerves,  of  a  bundle  of  distinct  fibres, 
hit  of  a  medullary  pulp  inclosed  in  minute  transparent 
tabes.    The  sheath  is  pierced  half  an  inch  fi^m  the  globe 
hf  aTCfsel  called  the  arteria  centralis  retiiue,  which,  accom- 
pnaed  bjr  sevenl  small  veins,  reaches  the  axis  of  the  nerve, 
a«d  pmea  vith  it  into  the  interior  of  the  eye.    The  nerve 


does  not  enter  the  back  of  the  globe  exactly  in  the  axis  of 
vision,  but  about  the  fifth  part  of  an  inch  from  it,  in  a  hori- 
zontal line,  on  the  inner  or  nasal  side,  and  subtending  an 
angle  of  about  23"  at  the  centre  of  the  eye.  At  this  point 
the  dimensions  of  the  sheath  are  suddenly  contracted,  and 
it  terminates  in  a  thin  cul-de-sac,  pierced  with  minute  holes 
or  pores,  hence  called  the  lamina  cribrosa  (sieve-like  plate;. 
Through  these  pores  the  pulp  of  the  nerve,  divested  of  its 
tubular  involucra,  passes  into  the  interior  of  the  globe  in 
divided  portions;  but  immediately  reuniting,  expands  at 
the  back  of  the  eye  into  a  delicate  cup-shaped  membrane, 
with  the  concavity  directed  fon^ards.  This  expansion  of 
the  optic  nerve  is  called  the  retina;  it  is  the  most  import- 
ant part  of  the  eye,  having  a  peculiar  and  exclusive  sensi- 
bility to  the  impressions  of  light,  of  which  immediate  notice 
is  conveyed  from  it  along  the  collecte<l  noiTC  to  the  brain. 
All  other  parts  of  the  mechanism  of  vision  are  subordinate 
to  this ;  and  their  whole  oflico,  independently  of  the  con- 
servation of  the  organ  as  a  part  of  a  living  bo^y,  is  to  regu- 
late the  quantity  of  light  admitted  into  the  eye,  and  to  dis- 
tribute it  in  such  a  way  upon  the  surface  of  the  retina,  that 
the  impression,  whicH,  if  immediately  received,  would  be 
confused  and  general,  may  be  an  exact  counterpart  of  the 
visible  surface  of  the  object. 

Mechanism  of  distinct  Vision. — A  specific  account  of 
the  several  provisions  which  conduce  to  this  end  will  be 
more  readily  apprehended  if  the  circumstances  which  make 
each  of  them  necessary  be  first  briefly  passed  under  review, 
and  the  reriuisite  parts  be  supjiosed  to  be  added  to  the  retina 
in  succession. 

The  most  elementar}*  fact  that  we  know  respecting  light 
is,  that  it  proceeds  in  straight  lines  or  rays  from  every 
point  of  a  luminous  or  illuminated  bodv.  A  sensitive 
surface  or  retina  presented  nakedly  to  such  a  body  would 
therefore  intercept  innumerable  cones  or  pencils  of  light, 
each  diverging  from  a  diff*erent  point  of  the  object.  But 
each  point  of  the  retina  must  also  be  considered  in  that 
case  as  the  apex  of  a  cone  of  rays  conver^ins^  upon  it  from 
every  part  of  the  object;  and  it  is  manifest  that  the  varii»us 
impressions  thus  received  upon  the  same  point  at  the  same 
time  would  be  undistinguishable  from  each  other.  All 
therefore  that  we  can  conceive  to  be  communicated  to  the 
mind  by  the  sum  of  such  indefinite  impressions  over  the 
whole  retina,  is  a  knowledge  of  tho  pre\'ailing  colour  of  the 
object,  and  possibly  a  general  idea  of  its  direction.  But  if 
there  were  more  objects  than  one,  or  that  one  had  *  parts  or 
magnitude,'  even  this  inconsiderable  addition  to  the  mere 
sense  of  light  and  colour  would  be  impossible.  The  con- 
fusion resulting  from  the  simultaneous  impressions  of  a 
multitude  of  pencils  of  light  on  the  same  surface  would 
be  partly  removed  if  the  seat  of  perception  were  placed  at 
the  bottom  of  a  cavity  capable  of  being  turned  to  each 
object  or  each  part  of  the  same  object  in  succession,  inas- 
much as  this  would  prevent  the  interference  of  rays  pro- 
ceeding from  parts  not  actually  under  contemplation  ;  h*.:t 
an  indistinctness  would  still  remain  in  proportion  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  field  of  view,  only  remediable  by  narrow- 
ing the  cavity  to  a  mere  capillary  tube,  upon  the  inconve- 
nience of  which  we  need  not  enlarge. 

Lotus  consider  what  would  be  the  effect  of  a  verj'  simple 
addition  to  the  cavity.  We  will  suppose  it  to  be  closed  in 
front  by  a  dark  screen,  perforated  with  a  small  central  hole 
as  in  the  section  represented  in  /Ig.  1 . 


»  TTMf  t  »>  tM  \tdi9tk  (gsJM  wunhm),  D.  W.  Soemmering. '  Sect.  Hori- 
aoBL  OraL'  Xn  fak  lAtkif  do  not  czom  each  ofher.liut  pass  to  tlie  oirUt 
■iikeMHSflfdiW 


In  this  case  pencils  of  rays  crossing  each  other  from  A 
and  B,  the  top  and  bottom  of  an  object,  would  inpinge  at 
a  and  b  upon  ditferent  parts  of  the  retina.  By  this  means 
the  advantages  of  a  large  and  a  small  field  of  view  would  be 
combined,  a  distributed  impression  of  the  object  would  be 
produced,  and  its  several  parts  would  be  seen  separately  and 
m  their  proper  relative  situations.  The  eflecl  may  be  easily 
shown  by  holding  a  card,  pierced  with  a  smooth  circular 
hole,  near  a  taper,  and  throwing  the  spectrum  upon  a  wall 
at  a  little  distance.    Such  a  screen  is  termed  tha  iria. 
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But  still  the  rays  from  each  point  of  the  olijef  t  would  be 
fliiTused  ©vera  spac^f  instead  of  being^  collected  upc^n  a  scpa- 
rnte  poini  of  the  surface,  and  tbe  impressions  of  eontit^uons 
pencils  would  in  some  decree  overlap  and  eonfu*»e  each 
oih*a:.  This  inconvenience  might  be  lessened  by  contractin^j 
the  opening,  but  another  cause  of  indistinctness  would 
then  be  introduced  in  the  diminished  admission  of  light. 


Bolh  cvil^  might  be  avoided  if  a  lens  of  n  proper  con- 
struction were  fixed  behind  the  screen  (as  in/i^,2h  Pencils 
diverging  from  *4int(le  pointt^  of  the  objeet  wouhl  thus  be 
admitted  ihrougii  the  opening,  which  we  will  call  the  puptl, 
and  would  be  made  to  cmwerge  lo  single  points  on  the 
surface,  and  the  impression  would  now  be  an  exact  c^uti- 
lerpart  of  the  object,  A  being  distinctly  seen  in  its  true 
phicc  antl  direction  from  a,  and  B  from  0. 

But  add  It  ton  [tl  provisions  would  bo  necessary  to  brijijj 
this  arrangement  to  the  iX'quiKito  degree  of  perfection.  In 
the  first  place  the  retina  must  be  adjusted  to  rorrespond  in 
shape  wiih  the  tbral  distance  of  the  lens.  This  purpose 
mi^ht  he  nccomphshed,  if  the  walls  of  the  eavity  wt*ro  cora- 
poscd  of  flexible  raarermlss  by  interposing  a  transpareril 
If  aid  between  the  lens  and  the  retina*  whiehj  by  its  uniiorm 
distension,  would  constrain  the  latter  to  take  and  retain  the 
farm  of  a  portion  of  a  sphere. 

Again,  although  the  diagram  has  been  otherwise  drawn 
for  an  obvious  reason,  our  arrangement  hitherto  sup- 
poses the  object  lo  be  very  small,  and  to  be  seen  di- 
rectly in  front  of  the  eye  ^  but  if  oblique  as  well  as  direct 
pencils  are  to  be  brought  to  a  focus,  that  the  lateral 
vision  may  be  also  dixitnct,  a  second  refracting  body,  *>f  a. 
proper  form,  must  be  placed  in  front  of  the  lens-  This 
may  be  done  very  conveniently,  with  Ihefurtlier  advantage 
of  eompleting  the  cavity,  by  adding  a  transparent  portion 
to  its  walls  in  front  of  the  screen,  lo  be  likewise  distended 
with  liuid  in  order  to  keep  it  in  the  shape  of  a  segment  of  a 
sphere  (/t^.  3.) 


It  is  also  desirnhle  that  the  liack  of  the  screen  nnd  the 
interior  of  the  cavity  should  be  blackened,  ihnl  the  rays 
may  be  extinguishefl  alter  impact  upon  the  retina,  lest  any 
internal  retlccUou  should  interfere  with  the  impre>stons  ou 
other  parts.  The  exp<'diency  of  thi*  pMvision  ts  always 
kept  in  view  in  the  construction  of  optical  instruments,  and 
may  be  made  evident  by  lat>king  at  a  hrij^ht  i^bjecr  thruu^h 
a  polished  metal  tube.  The  c^lourin*r  matter  is  tailed  the 
'Digmeutum  ttigrum,  or,  simply,  iho  pigment. 

The  only  remaining  artifice  to  secure  the  perHTtion  of 
the  organ  thai  need  he  mentioned  m  this  synopsis  of  its 
most  essential  provisions,  k  to  end?>w  the  pnpil  with  the 
faculty  of  contraction  and  enlari*eraent  according  lo  tbe 
quantity  of  li^ht.  If  it  were  of  a  eonstant  size,  more  light 
Would  be  concentrated  upon  the  retina  from  a  bright  or  a 
near  object  than  from  one  comparatively  distant  or  faindy 
illuminated:  and  as  the  sensihility  of  the  retina  luu^t 
remtiin  the  same,  the  disproportion  would  o<*casion  dimness 
of  Right  in  one  case  and  daxichng  in  the  other,  and  might 
even  impair  ihe  nerve. 

We  have  thus  imagined  all  the  parts  to  be  built  np  in 
succession  that  are  of  primary  iraiwrtance  fas  far  as  we 
know)  in  the  construction  of  an  organ  of  dixtinrt  vision^ 
and  the  figure  to  which  we  ha\e  arrived  might  puss  as  a 
tolerably  correct  diagram  of  the  human  eve. 
,  The  l&WB  of  light  and  iensation  require  that  there  should 


be  a  general  type  in  the  structure  of  these  parta,  and  a  mti- 
tnal  relation  among  ihem  as  to  density,  form,  and  position. 
But  this  does  not  preclude  much  variety;  a  tlifference  of 
position,  for  instume,  may  be,  and  frequently  is,  compen- 
sated by  a  corresponding  difference  in  furm  or  density 
either  of  the  same  or  oiher  parts.  Hence  the  problem  of 
distinct  vision  has  many  solutions,  each  perfect  in  its  kind. 
In  fact  nothing  can  he  more  divei-sified  in  unimportant  par- 
tioulars,  or  more  uniform  in  those  which  are  esi*«nliah  than 
the  interior  constitution  of  the  eye  in  diflferent  animals:  ii 
is  never  precisely  the  same  in  any  two  species,  however 
closely  tliey  may  be  allied;  bnt  we  constantly  find  ibe 
retina,  the  lens,  and  the  pigment^  and  generally  the  ifis^ 
enclosed  of  murse  m  some  kind  of  capsule,  transparcni  in 
front,  and  pnrtly  occupied  by  coraplementajy^  fluids.  To 
this  there  are  some  exceptions,  which  however  we  believe 
lo  he  only  npparent.  Thus  the  lan^e  of  many  inset*ts,  the 
cfirearifP'^  and  other  microscopic  animalcules,  and  some  of 
the  molluscs,  have  red  or  hhick  spots  upon  their  surfarc» 
which  are  undoubtcilly  eyes,  and  are  thought  by  some  bi 
be  little  more  than  expansions  of  an  optic  nerve  beneath  a 
thin  coloured  membrane  to  absorb  the  light,  and  in  «.ome 
unknown  way  to  distribute  ils  impressions.  But  when 
obsenation  fails  us.  our  presumplions  with  respect  ttr 
natural  phenomena  should  be  guided  byanab»gyand  act^oH 
wilh  known  principles;  Ltnd  a.s  nothing  thai  we  know  of 
iiylit  enables  ns  to  conceive  how  so  inartificial  a  eonsli 
lion  as  this  can  account  for  the  acule  vision  obuoi 
enjoyed  by  some  of  these  animals,  we  are  disposed 
adopt  another  view  of  such  coloured  |Kiints,  and  to  consjtkr 
them  as  a  congeries  of  extremely  minute  but  perfccljjr 
formed  eyes  of  the  usual  construction,  of  which  the  pigro^fit 
alone  is  visible  from  its  opacity  and  abundance.  The  iiiy* 
riads  of  simple  eyes  observed  nnder  the  microscope  to  bt 
grouped  together  in  the  compound  organs  of  the  perfert 
injsect  and  other  articuhited  animals,  as  the  scorpion  and 
crah,  afford  strong  aiialogical  grounds  for  ibis  opinion. 

We  now  resume  our  account  of  the  anatomical  structurtJ 
of  the  human  eve. 


Si^clton  of  line  s^ih^'Ord  %%\xUi*e*  t>f  ll***  *ye,  Iwic**  th#  Dili  Ural  ilMil^ 

«,Sk!)if*ruOc     Aj  I'lifm  rt.    *v  A nlrrkiir  vni-rnoc  of  Irns.    rf,  PasUnior  < 
riflt'iii*,    r,  r*'tilrp  4il  Xhv  cvf.   /,  trtliTwclirtJi  of  Ih*  axuuf  4tr««v  vicliaa^ 
t]kP  hack  ut  Ui«  t'y«.    g,  EtiLrunct*  nf  t)ip  uptle  iK^rvc. 

Ghihf*. — ^Tlie  globe,  or  eychall,  contains  the  parts  ill 
diately  concerned   in  vision*     It   consists  of  very  line 
jM>rtions  of  I  wo  spheres  of  a  difTerent  size,  which  htA 
common  circular  intersection  in  a  transverse  vert ii'al  pli 
much  nearer  the  front  than  the  back  of  the  eye.  Tlie  \t\% 
coloured  screen,  perforated  centrally  by  the  p- -  ' 
occupies  the  silunlion  of  this  imaginary  plane,  l- 
speaking,   behind    it.      The  posterior  and   laiv.  - 
is  circumscribed  by  the  sclerotic  membrane,  except  ni  frt 
where  it  may  be  considered  as  boundctl  by  the  iris:  " 
rather  less  than  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  constitutes  i 
five-sixths  of  the  surface  of  the  globe.    {Fig.  4,  a.)    The! 
cludtnl  space  is  occupied  by  the  choroid  membrane  andi 
tina,  the  vitreous  and  cr)'stalline  humours,  the  ciliary  f 
and  processes,  and  a  small  part  of  the  aqueous  humour, 
anterior  poition,  which  forms  about  a  quarter  of  a  spb 
tliirteen-twenlieths  of  an  inch  in  diameler  {Fig.  4,  b\  i 
occupies  the  remaining  sixth  pait  of  the  surface  of  ihf 
globe,  contaifis  the  rest  of  the  aqueous  humour,    ~"^   ■' 
bounded  in  front  by  the  transptirent  and  slightly  prti 
disc  set  in  the  sclerotic  like  a  watch-glass  in  ils  n^v....,.- 
rim,  and  known  as  the  cornea  from  ils  homy  texture     lt» 
trans frer&e  chord,  or  the  diameter  of  the  circle  of  union  1 
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^oome^  and  iclerotio  U  nine-iwentietlis*  or  nearly 
rh  in  length, 

"bd  derives  its  firmness  to  the  toucb  from  the  di«- 

h  he  oon tained  fl  uids :  i  t s  ca pab  i  1  i i  y  to  be  u r  i  h  a t  d  is- 

\t%rh  injures  the  permanence  of  its  shape,  is  due  to 

\  but  strong  and  ineliu^tic  ou(«r  cuveriog  or  tunic, 

I  lw¥e  said  of  the  tclerotic  nnd  conwa. 


n  of  thfl  (lobe  ofthit  rij^Ut  «ye  ihrotis;h  tb«  optk^?  norve. 

ItconiM;  r,  choroid  :  d,  iyUda;  f.  »itr*oiH  liiitnmir",  /  crys*<iU 

srltnt;  ^,  ikqm*oiii  btiioour:  A.  irit:  r,  etllftry  Iii;4ini;ut  ^  A,  el- 

F"^    '  tUof  the  ciliary  boilj  j  m^  canal  of  Wlk  ;  »,  fura- 

r  u^th  or  tb«  oDlic  iiervt ;  p^  sub«innr«  of  the  nerr*  ; 

It  *. 

Jb,    iFtg,  5»  a.)    The  sclerotic  membrane   is   so 

■  tli  toughness  ftrcXi^pdc,  bnrd,  rt^id).      It  may 

bed  OS  an  expanded  prolongation  of  tho  sbeatli 

lie  nerve*  which  it  resembles  in  its  interwoven 

pttuie.      Its    inner  surface   is    continuous    with 

eribnosa    already   mentioned.       Immefliately 

pwt  it  is  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  thick, 

ly  becomes  thinner  as  it  aj^iproaches  the  cornea, 

lightly  overlaps.      The   twy  structiires  are  not 

'by  an   abrupt  line,  but   are  blended   together, 

to  closely  that  they  cannot  be  torn  asunder 

cat   force.    The  thin  glistening  tendons  of  the 

ich  move  the  globe,  or  rather  their  smooth  outer 

spread  over  and  incxjrporated  with  the  sclerotic 

pproaching  each  other  till  they  unite  near  its 

tb  the  cornea.  They  render  it  Komewhat  thicker 

Uon  tliau  in  the  spaces  between  them  or  behind 

I  hey  begin  to  be  inserted.    This  front  part 

of  ilie  eye  is  called  the  tunica  altmgineat 

lesf  rbaracteristic  of  all  tendinous  parts* 

*irii.    The  albuginea  is  defended    from  contact 

a  transparent  mucous  raembranct  continuous 

b   lines  the  interior  of  the  eye-lids.     It  is 

fiCiii?a  refiexa  or  adnata,  to  distinguish  it 

wijmn<iUf<i  prr/prifi  of  the  luls.     It  is  very  loosely 

:o  the  fcierotic  at  drst  to  facilitate  the  movement 

u  it  advances  forward   it   becomes   more 

to  the  albuginea ;  and  hence  extending  to 

idlK^res  intimately  to  its  margin  and  over  its 

oe.      The  conjunctiva  is  the  most  sensitive  ex- 

;  of  the  tiody  to  all  painful  impressions,  except 

bUy  where  it  invests  the  cornea.    The  smallest 

fsireign  matter  in  contact  with  it  gives  intole- 

fc  and  makes  the  act  of  winking  to  clear  it  away 

oil  I  he  Hill ;  and  hence  its  chief  and  mosil  essential 

t  of  the  delicate  organ  of  which  it  may  bo  con- 

the   guardian.    If  the  nen^e  which  supplios  it 

hlitj  he  divided  or  injured,  incidental  causes  of 


irritation  are  sufTered  to  produce  their  injurious  effects 
unheeded^  and  ib#  eye  soon  becomes  inflamed,  ulceratei» 
and  is  destroyed. 

Corttea,  (Fi^.  5,  6,)  The  cornea  h  somewhat  thicker 
than  the  sck-rofic  except  at  tba  back  of  the  eye*  is  equaFy 
tough  though  rather  more  llexibie,  and  of  a  much  closer 
and  more  even  texture.  Its  inner  surface  is  concave,  and 
nearly  paralkl  to  its  outer  surface  j  it  is  however  rather 
thicker  in  the  middle  than  elsewhere,  and  the  gvneral  state- 
ment that  it  has  no  sliare  in  effecling  the  convergence  of  in- 
cideni  rays  on  account  of  the  paraUcUsm  of  lis  lurfaces  is 
therefore  not  quite  correct.  It  is  covered  externally,  as  we 
have  alrcfidy  mentioned,  by  the  conjunctiva,  and  is  lined  in- 
ternally by  a  delicate  elastic  membrane.  Tlic  bulk  of  the 
tunic,  or  cornea  proper,  consiBtg  of  several  layers  which 
slide  upon  each  other  when  the  membrane  is  rubbed  between 
the  finder  and  thnmb,  and  are  separated  in  the  natural  state 
by  a  limpid  tluid  contained  in  a  delicate  cellular  structure* 
This  fluid  gives  plumpnc&s  to  the  outer  surface,  which  it 
represenled  by  some  authorities  to  be  not  exactly  spbenral, 
but  of  that  kind  which  would  be  formed  by  ibe  revolulioa 
of  an  ellipse  of  small  excentrieity  about  its  long  axis. 


Fig,  e. 


The  tclcratk  pwU-  »tinov«d,  oncl  it)«  r#tt  tura«d  Uok.tiHowlflf  tlw  ChttroU 
Ci>«t  ftBdi  trti, 

Chorioid  or  Choroid  membrane.  (Fig  5,  c.  Fie.  6.)  We 
tiave  now  to  consider  the  internal  tunics  of  the  eve,  the 
first  of  which  is  ihe  choroid,  or,  more  properly,  chorioid 
membrane,  so  called  from  some  resemblance  in  the  tloc- 
culence  of  its  outer  surface  to  the  chorion,  or  external 
investment  of  <he  ovum.  Tbi*  is  a  thin  soft  dark-brown 
structure  in  contact  with  or  lining  nearly  the  whole  con- 
cave surface  of  the  sclerotic.  It  may  be  said  to  originate 
around  the  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve,  which  passet 
through  it  before  it  oxyonds  into  the  retiixa;  and  it  ter- 
ininaies  in  the  posterior  margin  nf  the  ciliary  ligament 
or  circle  {fig.  5,  j ),— a  liatleiied  band  of  grey  matter,  about 
the  seventh  part  of  an  inch  in  breadth,  attaebed  to  the 
sclerotic  internally  near  its  junction  with  ihe  cornea. 
In  these  situations  the  two  membranes  adhere  with  some 
firmness;  they  are  elsewhere  con  nee  red  by  vessels  wliich 
pierce  the  outer  and  ramify  upon  the  inner  membiane,  and 
by  the  filaments  of  a  fine  intermediate  cellular  tissue. 
But  the  connexion  is  so  slight  that  it  may  be  readily  broken 
by  gentle  inflation  with  a  blow-pipe  insinuated  through  a 
puncture  in  the  sclerotic,  without  injury  to  the  fragdo 
texture  of  the  choroid.  The  choroid  consists  almost  entirely 
of  a  multitude  of  minute  vessels,  curiously  interlaced,  and 
communicating  freely  with  each  other.  It  is  supplied 
with  bluod  by  15  or  20  branches  of  the  ophthalmic  artery, 
which  pierce  the  sclerotic  round  ihe  entrance  of  the  nerve, 
and  are  at  first  distributed  externally  on  the  posterior 
part  of  the  sphere;  but  they  finally  pass  inwards,  and 
terminate  in  a  close  and  uniform  vascular  expansion 
over  the  whole  concave  .surfftce.  This  ii  called  the  tunio] 
of  Ruysrh,  who  erroneously  considerefl  it  as  a  distinct 
membrane.  The  innumerable  veins  of  the  choroid,  or 
venrp  vorticmw^  are  arranged  with  great  elegance  and 
regularity  in  arched  and  drooping  bmncUes,  like  the  bough 
of  the  weeping  willow;  they  are  very  conspicuoua  upon' 
the  outer  surface,  above  the  first  exterior  ramifications  of 
the  arteries.  CB'^.  60  They  unite  in  four  or  five  common 
trunks,  which  emerge  through  the  sclerotic  at  equal  in- 
tervals behind  the  middle  of  the  eye-ball.  The  outer  tur- 
face  of  the  choroid  is  aomewhat  rough  and  flocculent ;  the 
inner  surface,  upon  which  the  retina  is  expanded,  is  de- 
licately smooth  and  even.  Both  are  abundantly  covered 
with  the  pigjment,  which  it  secreted  by  everj'  part  of  the 
choroid,  and  per\"acles  its  loose  and  porous  texture. 

Pigment.— In  man  this  matter  is  of  a  deep  brown  colour  j 
in  most  other  animals  it  is  black,  and  hence  is  very  c<iWL- 
raonly  called  tlie  ptgwtnh^m  nigrum*   \\  v^iQft»a%  xxjcl^k 
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the  iii!croiCQp6  to  consist  of  hexai^iml  particles  arranged 
side  by  side  like  Iho  cells  ol'  a  honeycomb.  It  adherer 
'fry  loosely,  so  that  when  the  surfaces  covered  with  it  are 
Irairn  to  and  fro  in  water,  it  Ijecomca  diffused,  amd  may  be 
wttJihed  off.  The  choroid  ihus  treated  is  found  to  be  of 
the  same  whitish  or  grey  colour  which  characterizes  the 
ciliary  ligament.  In  the  natural  statG  of  the  parts»  not  only  | 
(he  choroids  but  the  cellular  tissuo  on  its  external  surface, 
and  the  inside  of  the  sclerotic,  are  deeply  stained  by  the 
pigraentj  which  shows  through^  and  occasions  the  bluish 
lint  of  the  white  of  the  eye  in  persons  of  delicate  com- 
plexion. But  on  thojnner'fiurface  of  the  choroid  the  pig- 
ment is  retainad  by  an  expansion  finer  than  a  spider's  web, 
yet  of  close  texture^  which  may  he  called  after  its  discoverer 
the  membmne  of  Dairy  to  ^jle.  By  this  means  the  transpa- 
rency of  the  retina  h  presen'ed.  It  is  probable  that  this 
membrane  of  the  pl^mtiUt  i»  of  a  serous  kmd,  and  that 
it  is  reflected  at  the  optic  nnd  ciliary  margins  of  the 
choroid,  and  passes  over  the  whole  posterior  surface  of 
the  retina, — tnus  doubly  defended  from  absolute  contact 
with  the  pigment.  The  choroid  is  not  the  only  part  which 
secretes  tnis  coloring  matter.  It  is  found  in  equal  or  greater 
abundance  upon  the  back  of  the  iris,  on  the  surfaces  of  the 
ciliary  processes,  and  in  fact  wherever  it  is  wante^l  to  faci- 
litate \ision. 

Tapeium  Lttcidum,  In  many  animals,  especially  the 
nocturnal  and  carnivorous  Iribes,  the  pigment  is  deficient  at 
the  bottom  of  the  eye,  and  the  surface  of  the  choroid  in  that 
situation  presents  a  brilliant  colour  and  almost  metallic 
lustre*  This  ta  called  the  iapetum  (tapestry  of  divers  co- 
lours).  It  is  of  various  shades  of  blue,  green,  and  yellow; 
sometimes  changeable  like  shot  silk,  and  somelimes  of  a 
silvery  whiteness.  The  tint  occupies  various  proportions  of 
the  surface;  it  is  moat  brilliant  immediately  opposite  the 
pupil,  and  passes  grailually  into  the  dark  hue  of  the  pig- 
ment. There  is  no  vestige  of  a  tape  turn  in  the  human 
eye:  the  use  of  it  is  not  well  known.  It  probably  causes 
the  animal  to  see  better  in  the  dusk  and  less  clearly  m  the 
day,  by  reflecting  the  rays  a  second  time  through  the  re- 
tina This  reflection  from  a  very  effective  concave  mirror 
produces  astronjj;  convergence  of  the  rays  which  oorao  back 
through  the  pupil,  and  is  the  cause  of  tbe  well-known  glare 
of  the  eyes  of  cats  and  other  animals  seen  in  an  obscure 
light  fVom  that  particular  distance  at  which  the  emerging 
rays  are  most  completely  brought  to  a  focus  upon  the  eye 
of  the  observer.  Tlio  breadth  of  this  lummous  appearance 
arises  from  the  great  dilatatiofi  of  the  pupil  under  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  it  is  seen. 

Hetina,  The  optic  nerve,  having  entered  the  interior  of 
the  globe  through  the  sclerotic  and  choroid  membranes, 
forms  a  slij^ht  prominence  at  tbe  point  of  union  of  its 
several  portions,  and  thence  spreads  out  in  the  form  of  a  fine 
transparent  membrane  over  the  whole  concave  surface  of 
the  choroid,  embracing  the  translucent  body  called  the 
▼itreous  humour.  Towaids  the  choroid  it  appears  to  consist 
of  a  mere  homogeneous  pulp  not  verj  different  from  the  me* 
dullary  matter  of  tbe  brain ;  but  it  is  undoubtedly  most 
elaborately  and  minutely  organised.  Analogy  would  lead  us 
to  suppose  it  to  have  a  fibrous  arrangement,  and  recent  obser- 
vations of  great  nicety  with  the  microscope  appear  to  lead 
to  the  same  conclusion.*  Towards  the  vitreous  humour  it 
has  the  structure  of  a  most  dehcate  vascular  web,  consisting 
of  innumerable  ramifications  of  the  central  artery  {which, 
as  we  have  already  mentioned,  accompanies  it  into  the  in- 
terior of  the  globe)  and  of  its  associated  veins.  Its  name 
may  have  been  derived  from  the  net-ti*ork  formed  by  the 
visible  branches  of  these  vessels :  at  least  it  is  not  other- 
wise applicable  to  the  structure  of  the  raembrano.  The 
distribution  of  the  central  artery  may  be  made  visible  to 
an  observer  in  his  own  eye  by  a  curious  experiment  first 
sug^eiited  by  Purkinjd,  One  eye  being  steadily  directed  to 
a  surface  of  some  uniform  dark  or  neutral  tint,  such  as  a 
wall  painted  of  u  lead  colour,  and  the  other  eye  closed  by 
tbe  hand,  the  ttame  of  a  small  wax  taper  is  to  be  slowly 
waved  round  and  round,  so  as  to  be  brought  at  every  turn 
at  a  little  distance  over  the  front  of  the  eye.  The  central 
artery  will  gradually  come  into  view,  at  first  obi^curely,  and 
af\erwa.rds  more  clearly.  The  experiment  suoceedLs  best 
after  the  experience  of  several  trials  on  suoceiisive  niL'hts. 
The  form  is  such  as  might  be  expected  fl^m  a  branching 
net-work  of  vessels:  the  hnes  are  dark,  with  bright  edires 
on  a  faintly  lUuminated  ground.    There  are  other  modes 


of  making  the  experiment,  which  show  ti 
more  distinctly,  but  they  are  less  simple.  W© 
explanation  of  this  experiment  in  treating  on 
logy  of  vision.  The  retina  terminates  anteriorly 
scalloped  edge,  fitting  into  corresponding  ii 
called  the  ora  terrata  in  the  posterior  margin  of 
body.  {Fig.  5,  I  and  9,  d,)  Exactly  opposite  the  p . 
is  a  bright  yellow  spot,  fading  gradually  off  at  the  e( 
having  a  black  pomt  in  the  centre  precisely  where 
of  direct  vision  intersects  the  back  of  the  eye.  {H 
This  central  point  was  believed  by  its  discoverel 
me  ring,  to  be  an  actual  de6ciency  of  the  sub&tand 
retina ;  and  it  is  generally  called  m  consequence  1j 
Tiwn  of  Soemmering.  But  it  is  now  known  to  be  1 
central  absence  of  the  yellow  colour  of  that  pad 
retina  rendered  conspicuous  by  the  pigment  seen! 
the  ordinary  transparent  texture.  These  appeaii 
lostver)^  sliortly  atler  death,  and  are  replaced  by  i 
fald,  info  whit^h  the  retina  gathers  itself,  reaching  i 
place  of  the  central  point  to  the  prominence  whid 
the  union  of  the  divided  portions  of  the  nerve.*  li 
this  yellow  spot  and  central  point,  and  of  the  teal 
the  retina  to  assume  a  folded  shape  in  this  siti 
not  understood.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the 
appearances  is  a  rudiment  of  the  yellow  dye  of  t 
and  of  the  pecten  in  birds,  of  which  we  shall  giva 
count  in  a  future  part  of  the  article.  They  ara 
only  in  the  eyes  of  man,  the  quadrumana,  and  soil 
We  nave  already  described  sufhciently  tbe  serC 
hrane  which  Imea  the  posterior  surface  of  the  rel 
posed  to  be  a  reduplication  of  that  which  retaitii 
mciit  on  the  opposed  surface  of  the  choroid.  ^ 
may  be  the  truth  as  to  this  supposition,  there  is 
of  the  existence  of  the  retinal  luembrane,  whicl] 
covered  by  Dr.  Jacob  of  Dublin,  and  has  been  n^j 
him. 

Vtireous  Huimur,  (Fig.  5,  €  and  7,  d)  The  pa 
order  to  be  described  is  the  vitreous  humour,  behi 
the  retina  is  disposed.  It  is  a  transparent  fluid  « 
latinous  consistence  and  high  refractive  power,  eoj 
abuut  five-sixths  of  the  bulk  of  the  globe.  It  oofl 
fluid  differing  in  no  great  degree  from  water,  i 
in  a  cell  u  la  ted  structure  called  the  hyaloid  i 
{I'aXoc,  glms}^  from  its  perfect  translucency.  H 
cells  are  connected  together;  for  if  the  externi 
punctured,  the  fluid  contained  in  them  gradun 
away.  This  cellular  structure  is  so  delicate  ai 
that  it  is  almost  imposisihle  to  obtain  it  s| 
but  the  membranouH  part  it  ions  are  rendered 
opaline  by  strong  spirit  or  diluted  acids,  and  mm 


Fig.  7. 


Thi«  Afar«,  tram  ib«  irork  of  Zinn,  rcprBseM 
by*loh\  membmnp.    Th*  Icn*,  imbi»(Mftl  lo  n 
by  ilir  r,i(,,,|  of  Ptiii.     Th*  dntk  twider  beyi., 
^•':                    '  r*Jn?   culled  tW  m^nt  of  Zin»^  si 
ly,  whieh  in  the  natural  fttalc  ot 
fac*  of  the  tivaloid.    The  outer  eU^ .-w,  .- 
wu^^U  uuiime,  corre«]mudiuK  with  liic  ora  Hrtatn  uf  tS«  ciiiatf  I 
a,  aryfttalline  leiu ;  h.  canal  uf  Petit ;  c.  zaae  of  Zmo :  c(,  Y)t] 

made   evident.      It  is   condensed  into  a  meoafi 
firmer   consistence    upon    the   surface,   whicli 
general    purpose   of   a   containing  capsule    for   , 
ous  humour,  and  is  strong  enough  to  cause  it  td 
its  shape  in  some  degree  when  the  stp»n_ 
eye  are  removed.   There  is  a  narrow  tubu  .4 

depth  in  the  vitreous  humour  opposite  ti  .  *<J 

nerve,  lined  by  a  trumpet- shap^  pr^  !  m  i    ;;     ir,] 
external   membrane,  called  the  hyal  td  cauuL 
It  serves  to  transmit  a  branch  of  the  retinal 
sociated  veins  for  tiio  nourishment  of  the  cap 
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km  is  tlie  fatas,  and  perhaps  also  of  tho  hyaloid  mem- 

toiae,  mid  of  the  tubstance  of  Ihe  lens  itself.     There  can 

ihf  no  doubt  that  the  vitreous  humour  la  secreted  by  the 

Bfaflkces  of  the  hyaloid  cells,  but  this  fijctal  ajrtery  is  the 

■Wly  T«5tig«  of  a  vascular  arrajigeraent  yet  discovered  in 

ih«  part. 


Mg.t. 


hfillliil«1«W0f  Um  Uii«,  tbonliie  iu  lanifiuttifd  and  flbroue  itracitu*,  mntl 
lh«^recUofi  ofiti  pUaes  of  cletvage, 

Ltn9^  or  CryiialUm Hummr  (Fig^,5,/;  7,  a;  8.)  The 
optaUilie  (^^oXXo^,  crystal)  is  imbedded  in  a  deep  de- 
pfcssioii  iQ  the  from  of  the  vitreous  humour,  a  liiile 
learcy  the  nasal  than  the  temporal  Mdo  of  the  globe.  It 
lift  the  ibrm  and  function  of  a  double  convex  lens.  The 
ttr&oes  may  be  considered  ajs  portions  (jf  two  unequal 
^h^T^  the  anterior  bein^  consiflcrably  flatter  than  I  he 
ttiferior.  The  diameier  of  the  sphere  of  which  the  former 
1  &  segment  is  about  eight- twelfths,  of  the  latter  five- 
ttelAhs  of  ftQ  inch.  The  thickness  of  the  lenn,  measured 
b  the  axis  of  vision,  is  about  the  sixth  part  of  an  inch,  and 
lb  tmnsrerse  diameter  is  about  twice  that  length.  (Fig.  4, 
t€,dd,)  In  refractive  power  it  is  superior  to  the  other 
tnnsparent  substanc<^  contained  in  the  eye.  Its  eonsial' 
mtt  lA  g^datinous,  increasing  m  density  from  the  circum- 
t&taoB  towards  a  central  nucleus,  which  has  the  tenadty 
*f  fo^  Trax.  It  is  composed  of  an  infinite  succession  ol 
t^  Trie  laminae,  arranged  with  ihe  utmost  reuulariry 

i'L-  mother  hke  the  coats  of  an  onion  ;  and  every 

i^  11  or  elliptic  shell  is  made  up  of  a  series  of  ex- 

li'  nute  fibres   laid    ^ide   by  side*  forming  three 

pijifa  Mwe  the  cloves  of  an  orange,  of  which  the  bounding 
«reliaTage  planes  diverge  from  the  axis  of  the  leus  at  angles 
«f  ItcP  io  Inc  manner  representee!  in  the  anticxe'l  figure, 
{B§.  8  )  If  the  lens  be  hardened  m  strong  spirit,  the  result 
•I  Ihia  curious  arrangement  is,  that  it  (larlly  cieaves  into 
Ihrtc  portions  made  up  of  layers  which  may  be  peeled  off 
«0e  aHer  another,  each  further  separable  to  a  certain  ex- 
teat  tQt4j  its  component  parallel  fibres.  Tlie  spirit  not  only 
bafdetis  the  crystalline  humour,  but  renders  it  opaque ;  and 
iht  aiame  effect  is  produced  by  plunging  it  in  boiling  water, 
M  every  one  must  have  observed  in  (he  eyes  of  drpssed  fish. 
In  &ct  it  consists  chiedy  of  the  tranj$parent  substance  called 
albumen  found  in  eggs,  and  is  coagulated  by  heat  in  the 
Mine  way.  The  lens  vi  similarly  constructed  in  the  eyes 
of  other  manunalia;  and  analogous)^  though  not  identical, 
maogementa  are  observed  in  other  classes.  In  fish  the 
thrm  we  have  spoken  of  are  curiously  hooked  together  by 
i  teeth,  reaembling  those  of  a  saw.  We  chietly  owe  the 
J  of  tli^e  facts  respecting  the  intimate  structure  of 
^  less  to  iBe  labours  of  Ijeeuwenhook,  Young*  and  Brew- 
^,  whtfse  writings  way  be  consulted  for  much  further  in- 
ftiog  informalion  on  the  subject.  The  crystalline  is  en- 
^  m  a  transparent  ajid  highly  elastic  membranous  cap- 
,  ref>re«»ent«a  in  fig.  5  by  a  white  line,  to  the  regulated 
re  of  which  the  preservation  of  its  true  shape,  so  im- 
jwt»t»t  to  trie  purposes  of  vision,  is  mainly  attributable. 
.^  I, J  analogous  structure  in  the  borly,  except  the  inter- 
ng  of  the  cornea  already  mentioned,  which  closely 
rr!rTT> nie*  it  in  its  function  wilh  reference  to  the  surface  of 
Ac  Aqu,eoua  humour.  When  the  lens  is  hardened  in  spirit 
<r  **  ^'"  '  r^^f..^  Iliig  capsule  retains  its  nature;  and  if 
fk  Is  up  and  curls  upon  itself.     It  may  be 

9S.  with   a  pin  from  the  hard  spherical   lens 

♦f  and  will  be  found  still  jxjssessed  of  its 

|»  ^  -  of  transparency  and  elasticity.     The  cap- 

i^  IS  ftnaly  attached  to  the  hyaloid  membrane  behind, 
!Wd  whirh  i\  ts  not  easy  to  separate  it  neatly.  Whether 
a  h^»  *T  connection  than  that  of  mere  contact 

•itli  tt*.  'enta^  is  not  easy  to  show,  or  to  doubt;  but 

the  nature  of  that  connection,  if  any  exist.%  might  be  ex- 


pected to  be  obscure,  considering  that  both  tha  fart«  are 
diaphanous^  and  one  of  them  almost  liquid  at  the  surface  of 
contact.  Indeed  it  has  been  strpposed  that  a  small  quan- 
tity of  limpid  fluid  was  actually  interposed  between  the 
Ions  and  its  CApsule,  but  this  is  now  shown  to  bo  the  result 
of  imbibition  after  death. 

Besides  its  postenor  attachment  to  the  hyaloid  membrane, 
the  lens,  or  rather  its  capsule,  has  connections  with  other 
parts  which  adjoin  it  laterally  in  front :  the  nature  of  these 
will  be  best  understood  if  those  parts  be  first  briefly  d^ 
scribed.  At  present,  we  shall  only  remark  upon  it  further, 
that  the  gradual  increase  in  its  density  from  the  circum- 
ference  to  tlie  centre  is  a  provision  for  correcting  what  is 
callwl  the  aberration  qf  tphericity,  or  that  impairment  of 
ficalismg  power  which  results  from  the  too  great  refraction 
of  the  lateral  rays  of  a  pencil  of  light  in  passing  through 
a  homogeneous  medium,  such  as  glass,  if  bounded  by  sphe- 
rical surfaces. 

Aquenus  humour.— Thh  fluid,  in  no  respect  distinguish- 
able fVom  'vater  except  in  holding  a  minute  proportion  of 
several  saline  ingredients  in  solution, occupies  the  space  be* 
tween  the  lens  and  the  cornea.  The  iris  divides  this  space 
into  two  unequal  portions  called  the  anterior  and  posterior 
vhamhers  of  the  eye,  and  so  closely  approaches  the  lens  that 
near  the  margin  of  the  pupil  the  two  surfaces  are  separated 
bv  a  mere  film  of  aqueous  humour.  The  cavity  is  lined 
throughout  by  a  serous  membrane  which  secretes  and  limits 
the  fluid,  and  prevents  it  from  acting  injuriously  upon  sub- 
jncent  parts  of  importance.  At  least  a  merahrane  of  this 
kind  may  be  peeled  off  in  some  animals  ;  its  existence  in 
the  human  eye  is  rather  a  matter  of  inference  than  proof. 

Severn!  parts  of  much  interest  besides  those  \vc  have 
already  notued  are  contamed  in  the  cavity  of  the  nquoous 
humour,  or  form  part  of  its  boundaries.  These  arc  the  iris, 
the  inUary  body  and  processes,  the  zone  of  Zmn,  and  the 
canal  of  P 

Trin.  (Ffg,  ^  h;  9.  b,)  In  speaking  of  the  choroid  we 
have  already  adverted  to  thii  1  fattened  ring  called  the 
ciliary  ligament  (/%.  5,  i)  which  connects  it  m  front  with 
the  sclerotic.  The  iris  arises  from  the  anterior  margin  of 
Ibis  ring,  and  is  extended,  as  we  have  seen,  across  the 
afjueous  humour  in  the  form  of  a  thin  partition  with  a 
round  aperture,  or  puptl,  of  variable  size  in  the  centre,  or  a 
little  nearer  the  inner  side,  the  function  of  which,  we  need 
hardly  repeat,  is  to  regulate  the  quantity  of  hght  admitted 
into  the  eye,  by  contracting  when  it  is  in  excess,  and  dilating 
when  it  falls  short  of  the  due  amount. 


P^.9. 


MtgDtOMl  vtow  of  «  vcnictt]  ttettoa  of  ih«  j^loLw,  sbowiof  tbr  cfhary  hoAy 
Ami  pix>OMM>«  with  the  uvea,  ai  ietn  from  beliiiKl  when  the  )eui  i«  reaiov«d. 


a,  Pti,pU{  h,  itTed,  uT  biiek  \hltI  of  tlia  irti;  t,  ptoeeises  oftti*  «UiAfy  body  i 
dp  lira  ftrrrala  of  the  ciliary  budy,  u>  wbieh  a  few  tbred*  of  the  vatcuUr  iraib  of 
iha  rfttriA  remata  atttchea. 

The  external  appearance  of  the  iris  it  too  familiar  to  need 
a  particular  description.  It  is  covered  in  front  with  a  glis- 
teuing  polished  membrane.  The  brilliancy  of  the  eye 
dcpcntls  in  a  great  measure  upon  the  light  rejected  by  this 
surface,  and  t%  lost  when  its  smoothness  and  Iranspurency 
are  impaired  by  inftammation.  The  posterior  surface  of  the 
iris  is  called  the  UT>ea,  {Fig.  %  If.)  It  is  tliickly  coaled 
with  pigment,  which  is  prevented  from  diifusing  itself  in 
the  aqucijus  humuur  by  a  membrane  like  that  of  Dalryraple 
on  the  choroid.  Such  a  provision  is  particularly  needed 
here  on  account  of  the  quick  movements  of  the  part  in  a 
watery  fluid.  The  colouring  matter  of  the  irii  has  much 
analogy  with  Ihe  pigmenU     Like  that  substance,  it  Ccn^suk 
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no  part  of  the  texture  it  perxatios;  and  wheu  the  outer 
membranes  are  remoTcd  hj  raaceration  in  water,  it  may  bu 
wa*ihed  away.  Both  have  a  relation  in  quantity  as  well  as 
in  depth  of  tint  to  the  complexion  and  colour  of  the  hair. 
In  the  ne^ro  ihe  iris  is  of  so  dark  a  liue  that  it  can  scarcely 
be  distinguished  from  the  pupil ;  wlule  in  ibe  while  rahbii 
and  other  albinoes»  including  the  human  variety,  where  the 
pigment  is  entirely  wanlin^^  from  some  original  nial forma- 
tion, the  substance  of  the  iri^  is  transparent*  and  reltecls 
only  (he  pink  colour  of  Ihe  circulating  blood.  Such  eyes 
are  dazzled  by  a  strong  light,  and  probably  see  better  than 
others  in  ihe  dusk.  The  iris,  if  minutely  injected*  appears, 
like  the  choroid,  to  be  compoeed  almost  entirely  of  vessels. 
It  is  principally  snpplied  by  the  two  long  eiliary  arteries 
{Fig>  6>*  whicli  pierce  the  sclerotic  about  half  an  inch  from 
the  optic  ner\e  on  either  side :  and  passing  between  that 
membrane  and  the  choroid,  divide  near  the  edge  and  in  1  he 
substance  of  the  ciliary  ligament,  and  are  wholly  distributed 
to  Ihe  iris.  Their  branches  are  disposed  in  two  conspicuous 
circle*  on  the  front  surface,  one  near  the  outer  or  ciliary 
margin,  the  other  not  far  frotn  Ihe  pupil  But  though 
the  iri»  resembles  the  choroid  in  vascularity,  it  diflers 
essentially  from  it  in  other  respects*  It  ii*  richly  supj^lied 
with  nerves,  which  proceed  to  the  iris  and  are  distributed 
upon  it  much  in  the  same  way  as  the  arteries,  and  are 
the  medium  of  its  sympathy  with  the  retina,  and  the 
aourceuf  its  irril ability.  It  also  possesses  a  peculiar  con- 
tractile power,  thought  by  staue  to  reside  in  fibres  which 
they  represent  to  be  musculur*  and  to  be  disposed  circu- 
larly in  front  and  at  the  fore  edge,  and  in  a  radiated  form 
behind,  {Mg.  9,  b.)  The  former  of  these  layers  is  sup- 
posed to  c<)n tract  and  Iho  latter  to  dilate  ihe  pupil.  But 
this  fibrous  appearance  may  be  deceplivo,  and  is  attributed 
by  others  to  eireulcir  arrangemenis  of  the  vessels  and  nerves, 
and  to  streaks  and  minute  folds  lu  (he  membiane  itself. 

Fupii.  (fig-  9,  a.)  T\\Q  \m\ii  in  the  human  eye  h 
bounded  by  a  sharp  wclldufiuid  circular  edge*  In  other 
anmials  its  shape  Is  subject  la  many  vaileties  which  may 
often  be  explained  by  a  reference  to  their  hobits  and  tir- 
cumstanccs.  In  flab  it  is  generally  creacentic  or  imperfectly 
quadrangular.  In  herbivorous  animals  which  often  con- 
tinue to  browse  during  the  night,  it  is  oblong  and  obliquely 
transverse,  as  in  the  horse  and  sheep.  In  most  serpents 
and  many  rapacious  quadrupeds,  boih  aquatic  and  terres- 
trial, the  pupil,  thovigh  round  and  targe  at  mght,  is  a  mere 
vertical  slit  when  seen  by  day,  especially  in  the  smaller 
6pe<Tie«  of  each  gcnus^  as  ii;  the  common  cat.  It  is  curious 
that  in  the  larger  cats  a*  the  lion  and  tiger,  as  well  as 
in  some  of  the  larger  four-footed  reptiles,  the  pupil  a^ain 
becomes  circular.  In  all  birds,  we  believe,  tl;e  pupii  is 
round;  and  it  may  be  observed  that,  with  few  ex.<.'epuuas, 
they  all  sleep  afler  nighi-fuU.  In  the  few  nocturnal  i>pecies, 
as  the  owl?i,  the  puptl  is  very  large  though  si  ill  round,  and 
these  birds  always  shun  the  day.  Tlie  long  narruw  j>upil  i 
in  fact  a  provision  for  a  greater  variation  in  size  tliau  th(^ 
circular  iotm  permits,  and  is  genctally  found  in  those 
animals  which  roam  at  night  and  also  see  well  by  day. 
When  absent  in  such  annnals  the  bulk  of  the  or^^n  is 
commonly  sufficient  to  secure  the  udmission  of  a  sutUcient 
quantity  of  hght  after  sunset  without  this  provision.  In 
the  fcetus  the  pupil  is  closed  by  a  vascular  film  called  the 
membrmia  puptUarii,  one  function  of  which  is  precisely 
that  of  the  centering  of  a  bridge,  to  support  and  extend  it 
during  the  process  of  its  con^jtruclion.  A  tubular  film  of 
the  same  kind  has  been  laiely  dir covered  bv  Miiller 
•tretched  between  ihe  margin  of  the  pupil  and  tlie  cdiary 
body.     Both  these  films  are  absorbed  before  birth. 

Ciliary  body  and  processes.  {Pig.  bj;  \^,d  c}.  Upon  the 
compressed  anterior  surface  of  the  vitreous  humour  where 
it  curves  inwards  from  the  sclerotic  towards  the  lens  re&t^ 
the  ciliary  body,  a  thhi,  dark,  annular  band,  about  the  filth 
part  of  an  inch  in  breadth,  consisting  of  a  frill  of  tiat  con- 
verging ptdUSt  which  encircle  but  do  not  rciich  the  circum- 
ference of  the  lens.  The  posterior  aspect  is  concave,  and 
adheres  loosely  over  Ihe  lounded  vilreouij  humour;  the 
front  IS  convtx,  and  is  Ilrmlv  attached  to  the  whole  breadth 
of  the  cilmry  ijgaineni,  and  to  a  small  portion  of  tho  hack 
of  the  iris  near  its  junction  with  the  li^^amcni.  It  appears 
to  be  a  conlinuaiiyn  of  the  mner  layer  of  the  choroid,  or 
tunic  of  Ruyfech,  but  is  rather  thicker,  and  re-embles  it  in 
•itlreme  vascularity.    The  medullary  matter  of  the  retina 

*  Oq«  of  lb*  loDf  clUarr  arieripi  ii  neprcMotrd  to  the  flfur«  by  th«  middle 


terminates,  as  we  have  seen,  at  the  indented  posterior  mar- 
gin (ora  ^erraki}  of  this  membranous  band.  The  ciliary 
Body  is  everywhere  thickly  coated  and  pervaded  with  p^- 
ment*  except  at  the  extremities  of  about  seventy  minule 
unattached  points  which  fringe  the  inner  margin,  and  r»* 
diute  tow  a  r<  lit  the  lcn.s  like  the  tlorets  of  a  roariguld  rounJ 
ils  cenir^al  disc.  'I'liese  arc  tlie  ciliati/  proceues,  i^g,  5, 
A  ;  II,  c)  They  lu^  separated  from  the  uvea  by  the  Uuid  <4 
the  posterior  elmraber,  and  are  received  behind  into  corre- 
siKJnding  depressions  in  the  vitreous  humour. 

Zone  qfZinn,—  U  the  ciliary  body  be  carefully  peeled  oC 
and  the  thick  radiated  masses  of  pigment  it  leawa  behind 
be  wasshod  away,  a  thin,  U-ansparcnt,  and  puckered  mem- 
branouH  t^urface  is  expensed,  extending  from  the  indented 
margin  of  the  retina  nearly  to  the  capsule  of  the  lens,  whieli 
appears  to  he  something  more  than  tlie  mere  external  »ar- 
face  of  the  hyaloid  membrane.  This  is  called  Ihe  zone  qf 
ZifiUt  from  the  anatomist  who  Urat  drew  attention  to  it» 
Various  opinions  are  entertained  of  the  nature  of  this  zone. 
By  some  it  is  supposed  to  be  a  ooniitiuation  of  the  vascular 
web,  which  may  be  called  the  internal  tunic  of  the  retini, 
arching  round  from  the  ora  sermta,  just  as  the  tunic  of 
Ruysch  is  continued  into  the  ciliary  body  which  lies  upon 
the  zone  and  corresponds  with  it  in  extent  The  question 
i^  niore  curious  than  important  in  the  present  state  i»f  our 
knowledge  of  the  functions  of  both  of  lhei»e  delicate  and 
elaborately  constructed  paits  of  the  eye.  The  same  remark 
may  be  extended  to  the  controversies  tbat  subsist  wilb 
respect  to  the  part  wo  have  next  to  describe. 

Canal  ^/  Pdii  {Fig.  7,  6 ;  5^  m).  If  the  transparent  mem* 
brane  between  the  zone  of  Zinn  and  tJie  margin  of  the  len^ 
be  slightly  punctured,  and  the  point  of  a  small  blow-pipe  b« 
gently  introduced,  a  canal  may  be  mllated  extending  tU 
round  the  lens  in  close  proximity  with  the  capsule,  re- 
sembling a  string  of  small  gUus  beiidi  laid  in  a  ciicle.  Thk 
is  tho  canal  of  Petit,  Whether  the  hytiloid  membrane  hen 
separates  into  two  layers,  or  whether  the  membrane  of  tbt 
aqueous  humour  lies  upon  it  in  this  situation  for  a  certain 
space  without  adhering^  or  how  otherwise  this  canal  ii 
formed,  it  is  not  easy  to  say.  In  the  natural  state  of  parti 
it  is  empty  and  1!  ace  id*  When  it  is  intlated  the  fine  whili 
triangular  tips  of  the  ciliary  processes  are  seen  to  bo  t^ 
ceived  between  its  luinute  protuberances,  Bui  the  poioH 
arc  loose  and  floating,  and  are  not  attached,  as  wiu  formeilf 
supposed,  to  the  capsule  of  the  lens. 

Dr.  Br e waster  has  stated  an  op m ion  that  the  ciliary  body 
is  a  muscular  organ  calculated  to  effect  certain  r1 
cur\ature  in  the  surfaces  of  the  lens,  or  in  its  , 
which  seem  to  be  required  by  the  laws  of  refraction  lu  Ac- 
count for  the  adjustment  of  the  eye  to  difiercnt  distancea 
Dr.  Thomas  Young  was  no  Itjss  confident  that  the  true  sih 
lution  of  this  optical  enigma  was  t<»  be  found  in  the  iint' 
!<ined  muscularity  of  the  fibrous  structure  of  the  lens  il4«lf. 
Both  are  high  authorities,  but  neither  opinion  appears  to 
-ave  gained  any  ground. 

Apf^ndages  qf  ihe  G  lobe. ^-The  eye -ball,  of  which  vw 
have  thus  described  the  contents,  is  lodged  m  the  easily  of 
the  orbit,  a  little  nearer  the  inner  than  the  outer  side  Is 
front,  where  the  protection  of  bone  is  wanting,  the  liTO 
moveable  and  muscular  eye  lids  supply  a  suthcient  defeiKt^ 
and  contribute,  by  their  gentle  anci  constant  pressure,  to 
keep  the  eye  in  that  state  of  etiuilibrium  between  oppositi 
forces  upon  which  the  steadiness  and  precision  of  its  rapid 
motions  in  a  great  measure  depend.  The  space  in  the 
socket  not  occupied  by  the  globe  and  its  appendage*  is  cota- 
pleiely  filled  by  a  cushion  of  soft  fat  contained  in  elasiie 
membranous  cells,  which  permits  the  free  moveiaenl  of  the 
several  parts,  while  tt  keeps  them  separate,  and  affords  ihcro 
all,  as  well  as  the  globe  it-self,  a  suitable  and  uniform  ^up- 
port.  Varieties  in  the  quantity  of  this  substance,  in  the  Cfr^ 
pacity  of  the  orbit,  and  in  the  development  of  the  bds^  d*- 
I  ermine  the  different  degrees  of  prominence  and  of  apparel^t 
size  observed  in  the  eyes  of  tlifferent  persons;  for  the  globe 
itself  is  nearly  of  the  same  size  in  all. 

Mu^cle^q;  the  Eye  balL^The  movements  of  the  gbbi 
are  effected  by  six  muscles  arising  from  the  bony  surface  of 
the  orbit,  and  inserted  into  different  parts  of  the  sclciutic» 
Four  are  called  recti^  that  is  straight  er  direct  muscles;  tbi 
fifth  and  sixth  are  llie  abliqui  superior  and  tf{/r7         - 
called  from  the  obliquity  of  their  in&ertioUt  and  i 
spective  positions  above  m\d,  below  the  globe.    The  i......   - 

superior  oblique,  is  aUo  called  the  iroMeari*,  fh>m  tli« 
trochlea  or  pulley  through  which  the  tendoD  pass^. 
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0.  RmIiu  nrpt^rior ;  h  Hectut  lofrrlor  i  f »  R«etai.  tBtcrotti ; 
i,  Rectus  externa i,  arUia|  bjr  »  double  be»d.  It  Li  rrprfo- 
•«Dted  aft  cut  o<r  rVom  A,  tu  wteTiioa  ium  the  eye-balU  asd 
tunu'd  uide  lo  ibow  ih«  pturubrhiud  tt:  «,  Oblifjuui  •npedur, 
«  roHtid  Aod  Uuerinr  miiid«  UrmJ>  atim(  in  i'/TDuiul  Iriidou. 
whteh  p««Bp«  uirQiiRh  m  pullcf  or  oo|>(it'},  mad  Li  r«A«ci«d 
under  lb«  JUil  teodun  of  tue  r^cttii  <ii|J7rioT,  jmd,  bc>C'»iii>itip 
flat,  i»  in»«i«d  Ht  (fn)  lola  lh«  «cler  tie;/.  Obi  qun«  inieriur 
burning  mutid  over  tbe  tendon  of  the  n^tut  lufodpr  tfum  tb« 
fniot  *ttd  itkiier  fdge  of  the  orbit,  JDe»r  the  iuDer  coroer  of  I  be 
eye,  « ad  i uteri e*i  iaVo  the  »c1erulie  i>pp*'file  tbe  Intertiim  of 
the  «u pi' rior  oblique}  ^,  Levator  palpcbre)  iDperiott*.  endinf 
Id  a  flxt  lendoTi,  wbieh  is  tnet'rted  liiiU}  (,/)  tbr  crevceatic  tAi»al 
cftrUlMiieor  ihe  upper  Hd;  w^ii,  the  uiatic  oi-i^r  .  ^  tb«  nenet 
of  the  3rd.  5ih,  mnA  6th  p^ir,  which  |k<Lk»  ht-tv^eeb  tbt  twr* 
h*»«d*  uf  the  rectus'i'iteiDUji.  The  leat  of  Uwu  cu«r»e  Ic  not 
•luMm. 


lAtaral  eiovr  of  tba  rtybl  vye^ball,  seta  from  the  outer  lide^  with  jt»  ipiuclet-    (Thif  «tit  it  to  be  eonriderwfl  only  m  »  dtafrtiD«  Ibt  propoitioi  c  of  tha  puttL 

h«vic)^  been  much  aU«red  to  make  them  more  dbtinct.) 

The  reeti   (Fig.  1 0,  a^  b,  c,  rf)  are  four  flat  ribbon -like 
liacles.  each  about  half  an  mcb  broad,  which  arise  tog«- 
f  round  ihe  edge  of  ihe  forafncn  opiicum,  and  embrace 
tbe  nerve  at  its  exit  from  the  skull.     They  end  iu  broad, 
tluit  glisleumg  tendons,  attached  to  the  sclerotic  at  four 
feriuidutajit   points,    about    a    quarter    of   an    inch    from 
ibe^d^e  of  the  cornea,  above,  beluw^  and  on  cillier  side* 
Hence    (bey   are    designated    as    (he    superior,    inferior, 
infernah  and  extcrnaJ  straight  muscles.     We  have  already 
explained    how  the  outer  surfaces  of  then*  tenduns   are 
blentie<h    and    form   the   tuniea    albuginca.      Each    tumi 
Ihe  pupil  towards  the  side  of  its  insertion ;  and  it  i*  easy  lo 
lee  how  by  ihejr  single  actions,  or  by  a  proper  combmation 
«f  twu  tViat  are  contiguous,  the  pupil  may  be  turitod  m  any 
required  direction.     The  rectus  exiernus,  frora  it^  pusitiufi 
oo  the  diverging  side  of  the  orbit,  is  necessarily  thu  longest 
of  these  muscles*      It    has  al!»o   a  double  origin,  aiisitig 
not  only  in  common  with  the  rest   from   ihe  edge  uf  the 
opTie  foramen,  but  also  from  the  cd^e  of  the  sphenoid  fb- 
lore,  and  arches  over  several  nerves  which  enter  the  orbit 
hf  that  pas^ak^e  p).     The  superior  oblique  or  troi:hlearis  { e} 
a  a  raund  tapering  muscle,  which  aiise^  near  and  on  ibe 
"      '  'tde  of  the  reirlua  inienius  (c),  and  cndii  in  a  smuoih 
teaduf)«     The  pulley  iki  through  whii'li  \hk  tenduii 
iS  a  i«mall  loop  of  carUlage  fix^d  lo  tbe  roof  of  the 
Aarda  the  na^-al  aide,  jusi  wuhin  the  margin.  In  ihis 
r.  :htr  teodun  IS  enveloped  in  a  hibricaSeiTexteiisible 
I  haria  mucosa ;  thence  spreading  hilo  a  thin 
puinnion,  it  is  rellected  obliquely  bavkwards  and 
(il||Wirda  between  the  globe  and  the  tendon  of  the  recius 
^Sr^ertof  ia\  and  is  inserted  into  the  back  p^^rt  of  the  sclerotio 
rnt  (m).  intermediate  between  the  optic  nei%  e  and  the 
'ii  (hj  of  the  rectiiJi  ex  tern  us,  und  nearer  the  former. 
ILii   separate   action   turns  the  pupil  downwards  and  ouL- 
v^ard^  The  inferior  oblmue  (/)  arise*  broad  within  the  lawer 
' .       ~    '      orbit  towaroa  the  nasal  or  inner  side,  and  pass- 
y  backwards  over  the  tendon  of  the  rectus  in- 
attached  to  the  sclerotic  at  the  outer  and  back 
•;  the  insertion  of  the  Irochlearis.    It  directs  the 
.   „,    .  ^s  and  outwardst  supposing  the  eye  to  look  ori- 
lly  straight  forwards  :  if  the  pupil  he  mcMned  either 
to  the  nose  or  to  the  temple,  the  inferior  oblique  in- 
that  inclination,  being  equipoised  as  to  lateral  action 
the  eye  is  slightly  turned  inwards,  as  in  reading.  But 
sncy  is  always  to  turn  the  pupil  upwards.    To  a  rer- 
nt  the  same  remark  is  applieablc  {mutatis  mutan- 
the  action  of  Ihe  antagoni^it  muscle,  the  superior  ob- 
'hich  if  exerted  at  the  same  time  would  counteract 
idency  upwards,  so  that  both  taken   together  would 
the  eye  in  that  easy  position  so  often  assumed   by 
iqU    animals    in    looking    without   much  effort   yet 
ily  at  near  objects,  as  in  taking  food,  reading,  and  most 
quiet  occupations.     The  position  we  mean  is  that  in 
h  the  axes  of  vision  are  directed  slightty  towar^ls  each 
r  and  a  little  downwards,  and  the  eye -balls  are  gently 
'  against  the  lids  and  by  them,  and  thus  are  kepi  in 
amvenient  and  steady  equrUbrium.    When  the  oblique 
'^     ■  s  act  together  with    force,   they  hold  the   e)e'ball 
against  the  lids  and  to  tbe  nasal  side  of  I  ho  orbit, 
both  of  these  muscles,  as  well   as  the  rectus  ex- 
Bje  supposed  to  be  endowed  with  certain  automatic 
ihintary  actions,  very  useful  in  the  economy  of  vision. 
Their  functions  in   this   and  other  respects   have  given 
occaaioa  to  much  curious  dlEquisition* 


Vlair  of  thf  X\  eyrbmw  urd  Iblt,  slhoirtu];  their  tanftl  mai^aa, 

N  UiWiT  jpiiC'^i'in  I'lehrymtil*  i  h,  tor^at  ed<,^e  nf  the  u]iper  lid,  r,  a«-iA(.'efi  uf 
l^^'  duel*  uf  th»*  M^i'ornmii  irUind*  (iluiei**  ua  kH#  apper  lU  are  •ttiilarj;  ^ 
-:nrwHttr,  uKialrd  ot  iNe  ioai'r  r»tmt*>ia\*it  eoniinf  of  |he  e^e. 

Tbu  (luithlf  iiDi-  of  puium  fxtrrn^]  ta  tHe  Meit»auui  oriiket  jnarkt  tbt 
§itii4Eioi)  ufthe  eye-laabi'*,  which  are  retnotecL 

The  Eyelidi  or  Palpebrm,  (Fig*.  H.  12,  13,)  The 
textures  which  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  eyelids 
are  included  between  a  sofi  external  bkin  and  a  moist 
smooth  internal  suiface,  called  the  cunjunctiva  fa^jmbraHi 
or  profria.  {Fig.  13,  a  u.)  The  latter  is  a  membrane  of 
the  mucous  kind,  which,  as  we  have  already  menioned, 
aficr  lining  tbe  interior  of  the  lids,  pa^sas  across  in  a  loose 
circular  scroll  or  fold  (o  the  sclerotic,  and  is  retlected  back 
again  over  the  front  of  the  eye,  where  it  Ls  called  the  udnaia 
or  c^mjunctiva  reflexa.  The  name  is  derived  from  the  junc- 
tion thus  effected  between  the  ocular  and  palpebral  surfaces. 
The  outer  skin  of  the  eyelid%  which  is  extremely  soft  and 
delicate,  yet  capable  to  a  considerable  extent  of  adapting 
itself  to  different  degrees  of  extension,  is  loosely  connected 
to  the  subjacent  parts,  except  at  the  margin  (where  it  ad- 
heres more  closely),  by  a  moist  and  abundant  cellular  ti-aue, 
entirely  devoid  of  fut-  By  means  of  this  connection,  when 
the  upper  lid  is  raised  and  these  under-lymg  parts  are  re- 
tracted under  the  edge  of  the  orbit,  the  su peril uo us  skin  is 
gently  dtawn  after  tbem,  and  is  dispot^ed  of  conveniently 
under  the  brow  (ituperdlium).  The  eyeUda  meet,  when 
closed,  by  two  narrow  tlat  surfaces,  accurately  ap,  lied  tu 
each  other,  called  their  diiary  or  (arsaf  maigins.  These 
epithets  are  respectively  derived  from  the  tartd  or  thin 
concave  and  cre^centic  shells  of  smooth  and  elastic  cartilage 
which  give  form  to  the  lids,  and  firmness  and  outline  to  their 
opposed  edges  {Fig.  H»,  /) ;  and  from  the  lashes  or  ciHa, 
which  grow  in  several  rows  at  the  marginjs  of  bolh  lids,  from 
their  extreme  outward  verge,  and  in  the  direction  of  the  tlat 
surfaces.  The  angles  in  which  the  margins  of  the  eye  lid t 
meet  towards  the  nose  and  temple  are  called  ihe  C4inlhi. 
The  outer  can  thus  is  kept  in  its  place  during  the  motions 
of  the  part  by  a  tendinous  expansion  or  aponeuro^s,  which, 
adhering  to  the  thin  crescentic  edges  of  both  tarsi  on 
their  outer  or  convex  surface,  attaches  ihetnt  und  moat 
closely  on  this  (the  temporal)  side,  to  the  margin  of  the 
orbit.  It  is  called  the  broad  ligament  of  the  tarsi.  The 
nasal  extremities  of  ihe  tarsi  are  confined  to  the  side  of  the 
nose  by  two  slips  which  are  given  off  behmd  from  the  ten- 
don of  the  orbicular  muscle. 

Mmciet  qfiheEtfdicU. -Immediniel J  beneath  the  sub- 
cutaneous  cellular  tissue  there  is  a  broad  layer  of  mMt- 
cular   fibres   arranged   elliptically  round    the    (ranav(*c»o 
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fissure  of  the   ejelkls,  the  disposition  of  which    is  well 
showTj  in  the  annexed  figure.     (Fig.  12.)     The  office  of 


view  or  th*  OT^iiealiLr  muacta  of  ihe  left  eyelid,  wit  vpfoin  when  cieiiiid«d 

a,  Tlie  l«Ba4,«  at  th«  lonoT  angla,  or  cnmfhnt  of  lh»  ejt ;  ^  the  aiilnr  o«Dllta» 
drawn  In  by  tli«  llffameatoui  mttftcliiocnt  of  the  Itrial  cartalrifo  to  th«  tam- 
fHsral  f  id«  or  tb»  orbit. 


be  easily  felt  if  a  tinker  be  pjiicad  against  the  lower  lid 
when  the  eye  is  closed,  and  suffered  to  remain  while  the 
upper  lid  is  slowly  raised. 

Meibomian  Glands.  [Fig.  13,  eeO  Between  I  he  tarsus 
of  either  lid  and  the  conjunctiva  are  disposed  numerous 
vertical  rows  of  mmute  whitish  grains,  which  appear 
through  the  semi-transparent  mucous  membrane,  and 
occupy  an  elliptic  space,  taking  both  lids  together,  of  alwul 
half  an  inch  in  width*  exactly  in  front  of  the  globe.  Thvifi 
are  cailled  the  Meibomian  glands,  from  their  diioover 
They  secrete  an  unctutm^  matter  which  passes  into  tul 
centrally  placed  in  each  row,  and  exudes  from  as  ma 
minute  "orifices  on  the  ciliary  mars^in  of  the  lid.  {Fig^  1 1, 
There  are  about  forty  of  lliese  parallel  clusters  m  the  upj 
lid:  in  the  lower  there  are  not  ao  many,  nor  are  they  in- 
dividually so  long.  We  need  nat  dilate  upon  the  use  of 
this  secretiun,  which  often  colkcts  in  a  sensible  quantity 
upon  the  edges  of  the  lids  during  sleep,  especially  when 
the  glandular  action  is  excited  by  slight  mflammaiorj^  ini- 
lation  of  the  part.  The  palpebral  conjunctiva,  already  de- 
scribed, immediately  cover^j  tbe^e  glandular  eorpuaclet. 
The  mntnde,  a  small  red  prominence  at  the  inner  angle  nf 
the  eve  {Fig,  1  J,  rf>  consists  of  a  number  of  similar 


Viev  of  !l>«  intcmnl  stirfice  of  (ho  r{%)\\  tfycIU!  tnd  Uchrymal  i^luid. 

ff,  ri/U!iFiclIvA  pTiipxln,  rif  miicnii-*lini:i;*  oT  t^ic  If.t.    The  tid^ct  of  th#  frld 
fill  -' ;  ft^  l*chTymnl|fUtni; 

e,  I  r  muselt!  of  the  uppor 

liA  nfls; /,  the  tetniluDSur 

li'i'i  'irtivu  ill  thf  MKu-f  cunlh'is^l>ir-l*  1'  ilif?riidlm»ni  of  ibo  third 

»v  itiil  other  Anliuahi.     Nftcir  f,  ou  tha  right,  are  ieca  the  two 

this  muscle,  which  is  called  the  orbicuhiris^  is  to  close 
the  lids:  and  it  is  capable  of  acting  under  certain  dr- 
cunrslances  with  great  force.  It  is  collected  at  the  inner 
angle  or  canthuts  of  the  eye  into  a  round  short  tendon, 
which  is  attached  in  that  situation  to  the  bone.  Elsewhere 
it  is  connected  with  tlie  jskin,  nnd  aponeurotic  expansions 
pf  the  face  and  forehead.  It  is  also  connected  with  the 
otcipitO'/rontalismuscle^vih\<'h  elevates  the  eye-brows,  mid 
with  the  eoTTugator  impeirilii,  which  wrinkles  and  knits 
them  in  the  art  ef  frowning.  A  person  acquainted  with 
mechanics  will  hare  no  ditllcuUv  in  perceiving  the  ad- 
vantftja^e  derived  from  the  oblique,  or,  as  it  might  almost  be 
called,  the  incidental  action  of  the  orbicularis  in  closing  the 
lids,  to  the  edges  of  which  its  fibres  are  parallel.  A  more 
direct  application  of  muscular  force  would  have  been  more 
poNverrnl ;  but  the  actual  arrangement  secures  a  rapidity 
incomparsbly  more  conducive  to  "the  function  of  the  eye- 
lids, which  IS  lo  cleanse  nnd  moisten  the  surface  of  the  eye. 
Lfvatur  Paipebrc^  tfuperiorii.  Below  the  orbicularis,  in 
the  upper  lid,  is  the  broad  tendon  of  the  muscle  which 
elevates  the  tipper  lid.  {Figs.  13,  rf;  lU,  g.)  Tliis  muscle 
arises  from  the  edge  of  the  optic  foramen,  just  above  the 
rectus  superior,  and  passing  over  it  along  the  roof  of  the 
orbit,  forms  the  thin  tendon  we  have  mentioned,  whkb  is 
inserted  into  the  inner  surface,  or  rather  the  thin  upper 
edge  of  the  tarsal  cartilage*  There  is  no  such  provision  for 
depressing  the  lower  lid,  which  is  rendered  unnecessary  by 
\H  inferior  extent.  Moreover  the  muscle  we  hare  just  de- 
scribed sutliciently  atiswcrs  the  purpose,  by  pressing  down 
the  globe  and  causing  it  to  slide  a  little  forwards;  as  may 


Fig.  U. 


(i.Tbe  two  pnnctateAdtiai;  tnto  tholachrymftldiictt:  l>,  the  comotofi  mtru* 
of  tlieie  doct»  iutc»  the  kcLr;miil»c;  t,  U»«  head  cf  the  Iwclinmiil  mc;  ^lli 
narrow  portion  utthe  >ac,  or  niembr«noii«  UehryiSAl  eaoii  pMiiiQg  do«rbi»iMi 
to  the  iH»se;  Ht  ib»  hMshrymal  gland. 

Lachrymal  Apparattis.  (Figs,  13,  14.)  At  the  uppit 
and  outer  part  of  the  interior  of  the  eyelid  are  sefifll 
minute  orifices  (Fig,  13,  c>,  generally  seven  in  number,  w^ 
ranged  in  a  half-circle,  which  lead  into  the  *ecTeior\ 
of  the  lachrymal  gland.  iFig^  ]3,b;  14,  r.)  Ti 
white  l!atlcned  lobulated  body,  of  the  sixe  of  a  large  ueAa, 
lodged  in  a  depression  just  within  the  margin  of  the  orbl^ 
and  covered  externally  by  the  orbicular  muscle.  The  fiwe- 
tion  of  this  gland  is  to  secrete  the  tears;  and  is  probiKbf 
always  going  on,  although  not  in  a  degree  sufficient  to  m 
remarked,  except  in  weeping,  or  when  some  foreign  body 
or  ai-rid  vapour  stimulates  tte  surface  of  the  eye,  and  by 
sympathy  excites  the  gland  to  tin  usual  secretion. 

The  involuntary  actions  of  the  rectus  extemus  and  tit 
ferior  oblique  muscles,  to  which  we  have  alluded,  arts  «Ip- 
f  o-cd  to  have  a  relation  to  the  lachrynjal  secretion      In 
the  act  of  winking,  the  eye-ball  is  thrown  up  in  an  -^ 
direction,  as  it  would  be  by  the  4iction  of  these  i 
which  not  only  brings  the  ntrnea  into  the  vicinitv  mI  uic 
ducts,  but  makes  pressure  upon  the   gland,  while  it  re* 
latively  increa.^es  the  rapidity  with  whicn  the  lid>.    •  :-- 
in  winking  towards  the  fixed  nasal  tenTlon  are  swi- 
the  surface  of  the  globe.     That  there  is  such  a  itur 
however  produced  t^  certain  i  the  motion  of  the  pr^ 
cornea  may  be  felt  by  the  finger   gently  pressed   U| 
half  shut  lid    if   it   bo   completely   and  suddenly 
The  approximation  of  the  lias  towards  the  nose  in  ^ 
is  one  of  several  provisions  by  which  offending  paii 
superfluous  fluids  are  brought  to  the  inner  canthu 
eye  to  be  protruded  or  absorlted.     In  this  situation 
a  vacant  space  partly  occupied  by  the  caruncle,  cal 
locus  iachrymalis  {Fig.  11,  d/);  it  is  a  sort  of  tg^m 
rather  sink  for  the  tears.     Aljove  and   Mow,  at 
trance  to  this  space  where  the  ciliary  margin     * 
there  is  a  small  prominence  i^w   the  inner  e 
iF*g,  II,  a;    14,  (7,)  centrally  punct'^.r.i  Ki    ,-i.^.,^ 
Tltese  are  tlic  fun^ta  tarhf^tmHa.      :  ird 

well  shown  in  Fig.  13.     They  are   fl         r  .--Ic 
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M ;  ft&d  their  Aniction  is  to  absorb  the  fluids  preMnted  to 
them,  and  convey  them  by  two  converging  canais  (Fig. 
14,  a)  to  the  lachrymal  »ac  (Fiff.  14,  c),  which  they  enter 
by  a  common  orifice,  {Fig.  14,  6).  This  is  a  membranous  bag 
■bout  Mn  large  as  a  kidney-bean  lodged  in  a  groove  in  the  la- 
ehrymal  bone,  behind  the  tendon  of  the  orbicular  muscle. 
The  lachrymal  sac  entering  a  vertical  channel  in  the  bone 
at  the  end  of  the  groove  is  narrowed  into  the  lachrymal  canal 
(Jig,  14,  d)^  and  passes  directly  downwards  into  the  inferior 
meatus  or  chamber  of  the  nose  which  it  enters  on  the  outer 
ade  by  a  slit  in  the  mucous  lining.  It  is  not  exactly  under- 
ttaod  m  what  way  the  puncta  absorb, — whether  by  capillary 
attraction  or  by  some  vital  force  of  suction.  The  side  of  the 
lachrymal  sac  is  connected  with  the  tendon  of  the  orbiou- 
laris»  which  may  aid  in  producing  the  effect  by  suddenly 
drawing  its  membranous  surfaces  apart  We  all  know  the 
flftct  <^  repeated  winking  when  the  eyes  are  iiUed  with  tears. 

Nervowu  andvofcular  constitution  qfthe  jfcy^.— Enough 
baa  been  already  said,  for  general  information,  with  re- 
spect to  the  blood-vessels  distributed  to  the  eyeball,  and  it 
is  not  necessary  to  mention  those  which  supply  the  append- 
iges.  With  respect  therefore  to  vascular  arrangements  we 
have  onlj  to  ado,  that  although  there  are  abundant  proofs 
af  the  existence  of  an  active  absorption  within  the  globe, 
no  lymphatic  vessels  especially  destined  to  that  function 
have  been  hitherto  found  in  it  The  optic  or  second  cerebral 
nerve  has  been  already  described.  All  the  straight  muscles, 
vith  the  exception  of  the  rectus  extemus,  the  inferior 
oblique,  and  the  levator  palpebrae,  are  supplied  by  the  third 
ikerve.  The  fourth  is  wholly  distributed  lo  the  trochlearis, 
md  the  sixth  to  the  rectus  extemus.  The  orbicular  muscle 
ii  supplied,  like  most  of  those  of  the  face,  by  tho  portio 
iura  of  the  seventh  pair.  All  these,  except  the  optic,  are 
nuscular  or  motor  nerves.  The  fiflh  nerve  supplies  the 
vhole  organ  in  common  with  many  other  parts  with  ordi- 
nary sensation.  Any  account  of  the  intricate  nervous  con- 
ititution  of  the  iris  would  be  here  quite  out  of  place.  The 
third  and  sixth  nerves  are  mainly  concerned  in  it  Thus 
of  the  ten  cerebral  nerves,  the  second,  tliird,  fourth,  and 
sixth  are  wholly,  and  the  fifth  and  seventh  partially  dis- 
tributed to  the  organ  of  vision;  a  fact  which  may  give 
tame  idea  of  the  elaborate  organization  and  varied  exigen- 
cies of  the  parts  which  compose  it. 

Comparative  Anatomy  of  the  Eye.'-The  eyes  of  insects 
snd  many  other  articulated  animals,  often  consist  (as  we 
hare  mentioned  before)  of  myriads  of  simple  eyes  grouped 
m  one  compound  organ.  The  eye  of  the  lobster  is  said  to 
OHitain  at  least  5,000.  Such  organs  are  commonly  placed 
one  on  each  side  of  the  head.  The  homy,  rounded,  naked, 
tnd  transparent  part  seen  externally  represents  the  cornea. 
Iti  surfiu^  when  viewed  by  the  microscope  displays  as  many 
hnagonal  facettes  as  the  organ  contains  simple  eyes.  6e- 
aeath  each  iacette  is  applied  the  base  of  a  minute  transpa- 
lent  cone  which  constitutes  the  lens.  These  cones  arc 
arranged  side  by  side  with  their  acute  angles  directed  in- 
vards  to  the  terminations  of  as  many  fibrils  of  an  optic 
nerve.  A  choroid  pigment  is  spread  beneath,  and  often 
leparates  the  lenticular  cones.  Vestiges  of  the  aqueous 
and  vitreous  humours  are  ^so  frequently  present  When 
the  eyes  are  simple,  as  in  the  spiders,  there  are  generally 
several,  from  two  to  twelve,  placed  on  different  parts  of  the 
head  and  thorax.  The  lens  is  of  the  usual  spherical  shape, 
hard  and  sparkling,  and  highly  refractive.  In  fish  and 
other  aquatic  animals  the  lens  is  dense,  hard,  and  spherical, 
to  make  up  in  refractive  power  for  the  density  of  the  me- 
dium through  which  light  reaches  the  eye.  On  the  other 
hand  the  cornea  is  flat,  and  there  is  little  aqueous  humour. 
Such  provisions  would  bo  of  no  value ;  for  as  the  refractive 
power  of  water  is  the  same  as  that  of  aqueous  humour,  rays 
penetrating  the  surface,  however  shaped,  would  pass  on  in 
the  direction  of  their  entrance.  Fish  are  unprovided  with 
eyelids,  and  the  eyeball  has  but  little  independent  motion. 
Inere  is  a  red  gelatinous  structure  near  the  optic  nerve 
between  the  layers  of  the  choroid,  the  use  of  which  is  un- 
known. It  is  called  the  choroid  gland.  The  ciliary  body 
and  processes  are  generally  absent ;  but  there  is  a  rudiment 
in  the  eyes  of  fish  of  that  part  called  the  pecten  in  birds. 

The  ereballs  of  quadrupeds  and  other  mammalia  resem- 
ble the  human  organ  in  structure,  and  differ  fi?om  it,  but 
not  •essentially,  in  form.  This  is  not  the  case  with  the 
appendages.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  additions  com- 
monly found  to  the  parts  we  have  described  is  that  of  a 
Strong  retractor  muscle  in  the  shape  of  a  hollow  cone  at- 


tached at  the  apex  to  the  bottom  of  the  orbit,  and  by  the 
marginal  base  to  the  sclerotic,  which  it  embraces,  lying 
under  the  recti  muscles.  Its  use  is  to  draw  back  the  eye 
in  the  orbit ;  a  gesture  which  gives  a  very  peculiar  expres- 
sion of  hollowness  to  the  organ  in  beasts  of  prey. 

We  subjoin  the  following  account  of  the  eye  of  the 
common  owl  {gtrix  bubo),  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
plaining the  pecten  and  the  curious  mechanism  of  the 
third  eyelid,  or  nictitating  membrane,  in  biids. 


Fig.  15. 


IforizoMtal  section  of  the  eye  of  an  owl  (gtrix  b«bo). 
a  a,  Bony  platM  in  the  sclerotic;  6.  ciliary  body ;  c,  p«ct«a. 


-R*^.l6. 


Il^ad  of  the  same  bird.  A  portion  of  the  bony  marffin  of  the  orbit  having 
been  removed,  the  eyeball  is  turned  forward  so  as  to  snow  the  recti  and  other 
muscles. 

The  general  shape  of  the  organ  represented  in  the  an- 
nexed figures  resembles  a  bell.  This  arises  from  the  dispo- 
sition of  a  series  of  quadrangular  bony  scales  {flgt  1 5,  a) 
within  the  substance  of  the  sclerotic,  concave  on  their  outer 
aspect,  and  overlapping  and  accurately  fitted  to  each  other. 
The  rigidity  thus  commimicatcd  to  tho  external  case  which 
contains  the  fluid  media  prevents  their  pressure  from  dis- 
tending the  eye  into  a  spherical  shape.  Tlie  ciliary  body 
{fig.  15,  b)  extends  over  the  whole  of  this  portion  of  this 
surface.  A  curious  membrane  called  the  pecten  or  comb 
ifig'  15,  c),  from  some  resemblance  to  that  implement,  pro- 
jects through  the  choroid  into  the  vitreous  humour,  and 
in  some  birds  is  attached  to  the  side  of  the  lens.  In  the 
owl  it  is  comparatively  short.  It  resembles  a  Quadrangular 
piece  of  choroid  folded  backwards  and  forwards  upon  itself 
like  the  paper  of  a  lady's  fan.  Of  its  use  little  is  known. 
The  foramen  of  Soemmering,  described  in  the  account  of 
the  human  retina,  is  thought  to  be  a  rudiment  of  the  pecten. 
In  birds  tho  retina  has  generally  the  yellow  colour  seen 
only  partially  in  man  round  the  central  spot  miscalled  a 
foramen. 

At  the  back  of  the  globe  there  are  t^vo  muscles  which 
originate  from  the  sclerotic,  and  are  applied  to  its  curved 
surface  round  the  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve  (Jig.  17,  a). 
The  larger  represents  rather  more  than  half  of  what  if  com- 
pleted would  be  a  broad  circular  ring  i/ig.  17, 6).  It  is  called 
the  Quadratus.  Attached  by  its  wider  edge  near  the  margin 
of  this  part  of  the  sclerotic,  its  fibres  converge  to  the  narrower 
edge,  and  terminate  in  a  narrow  tendon  (fig.  1 7,  c),  per- 
forated through  its  whole  length  like  the  hem  of  an  apron. 
The  second  smaller  muscle,  called  the  pyramidalis  from 
its  shape  (fig.  1 7,  d),  at  an  opposite  part  of  the  circumference. 
Its  fibres  converge,  and  are  fixed  into  a  long  round  tendon 
(figs.  17  and  18,  e),  which  passes  through  the  loop  or  hem 
(c)  of  the  Quadratus,  and  hence  turning  over  the  edge 
of  the  broad  part  of  the  sclerotic,  is  eontinued  alon^  thia 
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Pi§.  17>  Poi'criior  i^irw  i>r  the  ■elFrallc  of  tHe  tune  biril»  «lH>wifig  tha 
uutelei  of  thii  nicUtnUaK'  memliir^Dr.    a.  Optic  nrrte;  6,  quAdratu*  muscle  } 

iKrotinrh  I  Up  loo|i  Id  that  of  th«  quadmtu* — tttrnlnf  over  tb«  cdg«  uf  ib« 
•elvttHie. 

Hf .  \8.  L«t*rtt1  vi«<r  of  l\w  tame  p«it  #,  Thv  tendon  of  ih%  piynimf(1*li«« 
attachfnl  to  th4»eon«AVtr  fmrtof  thtttcltrotic  by  Icodiaoit*  loop*,  And  pu^in  |f 
TouuJ.  ■  prorouivtit  boaj  iuli}«rd^.  t«  mmo  tfiieri«d  into  tho  niciittUag  toeiO' 
branv  itt  /• 

surfbce  of  ils  Ijoll-sliaped  poi-tioti,  wliere  it  passes  through 
lever&l  thread-like  loops  or  puJleys  which  keep  it  applied 
to  the  concavity,  and  round  a  boiiv  point  which  projects 
from  the  surface,  and  is  attached  near  the  edge  ol'  ihe 
cornea  to  the  edge  of  an  clastic  fold  ijijs^.  IS,/)  of  the 
conjunctive  which  is  called  the  third  eyelid  or  nictitating 
(L  e,  ipiVjAm^)  raemhrano.  It  will  be  easily  seen  by  the 
help  of  the  ftgures,  from  this  description,  that  the  effect 
of  the  simultaneous  contraction  of  the  two  muscles  will  be 
to  draw  the  membrane  with  great  rapidity,  mnkint?  it  »\veep 
over  the  surface  of  the  cornea.  It  reluma  by  it-»  own  elas- 
ticity ^ilh  nearly  equal  quicknesa.  A  bird  may  be  seen  to 
use  this  mechanism  twenty  timea  in  a  minute;  in  fact,  as 
often  as  it  may  Ije  neccssar)'  to  cleanse  the  surface  of  the 
eye.  The  colour  of  the  membrane  is  milky  :  and  it  is  seen 
to  pass  from  ihe  upper  and  inner  to  the  outer  and  lower 
eoriier  of  the  eye  with  the  speed  for  which  the  act  of 
wifiking  is  proverbial.  There  is  a  rudiment  of  this  third 
eyelid  in  the  human  organ.  It  is  a  small  crescent ic  fold 
of  conjunctiva  situated  at  the  inner  can  thus  behind  the 
carunde.  (Fig,  13,/.)  Tlie  haw  is  also  a  rudiment  of  it» 
in  the  eyes  of  quadrupeds;  it  is  occasionally  forced  out  by 
the  pressure  of  the  globe  agaiuiit  the  nasal  bide  of  the  orbit, 
being  unprovided  with  muscles. 

Seat  qf  Ft^^ion. — The  retina  in  one  sense  is  not  the 
seat  of  vision.  It  is  necessary  lo  the  perception  that 
the  impreasiou  of  light  should  he  received  on  another  part 
not  endowed  with  sensibility,  namely  the  surface  of  the 
choroid;  and  tlml  the  vibration  or  other  effect  thus  ira- 
presFed  should  he  transferred  to  the  retina  in  front  of 
that  surface;  for  where  the  choroid  is  deficient  at  (he 
entrance  of  the  ner\e,  there  is  no  pcrcepLion  of  light.  This 
may  be  easily  shown  by  a  very  common  and  conclusive  ex- 
perrment.  If  two  discs  of  white  paper  bo  ffxed  upon  a  wall 
at  the  distance  of  two  feet  from  each  other,  and  an  observer, 
having  closed  one  eye  (the  lelVK  rontinues  to  gaae  attentively 
ai  the  left-hand  dific,  at  the  same  time  slowly  retreating 
from  the  wall,  he  will  for  a  time  continue  to  see  them  both; 
the  rays  from  the  right-hand  object  entering  of  course 
lalevally,  and  impinging  upon  the  retina  nearer  and  nearer 
to  the  entranco  of  the  nerve  as  he  goe^  backward.  At 
length  when  he  has  reached  the  distance  of  about  C^ 
feet  from  the  wall,  the  tight-hand  object  will  suddenly  (lis- 
appe&Ti  and  remain  invisible  (the  observer  still  retreating) 
till  he  has  gained  a  distance  of  about  eight  feet,  DuriDg 
thti  period  the  spectrum  has  bcRU  passing  over  the  circular 
aperture  in  the  choroid  through  which  the  nerve  enters. 
The  insensible  portion  of  the  retina  i^  found  to  extend 
horizontally  over  five  degrees  and  a  half  of  the  angular 
range  of  vision.  The  eyes  are  generally  unequEil  in  power, 
and  the  experiment  succeeds  best  in  the  weaker  organ,  in 
which  the  obscuration  ts  more  sudden  and  complete.  In 
the  experiment  previously  mentioned,  showing  the  distri- 
bution of  the  central  artery  of  the  retina,  the  surface  of  the 
choroid  is  faintly  illuminated  through  the  transparent  ner- 
vous expansion  by  what  is  called  the  diJtpersion  of  part  of 
the  Ught  admittea  through  the  pupil ;  but  the  rays  thus, 
scattered  are  locally  intercepted  by  the  opaque  blood  con- 
tained in  the  minute  branches  of  the  artery  ;  hence,  after 
several  repetitions,  when  the  eye  has  become  accustomed  to 
neglect  the  taper,  and  attend  to  the  famter  internal  illumi- 
Tiation,  the  Mhadow  of  the  vascular  net* work  upon  the  choroid 
WoemM  perceptible  in  dark  liDes. 


Apparent  dir§di<m  of  objects  seen  obhqueh.—A  body  in 
motion,  as  a  ball,  striking  the  surface  of  another,  imprettee 
it  in  a  line  perpendicular  to  the  surface  at  the  point  of  im- 
pact. This  rule  appears  to  hold  good  with  respect  to  the 
action  of  light  upon  the  n*tina.  Indeetl  if  imni  -sjUns  of 
any  kind  be  made  upon  i!»  the  sensation  is  tl  'U 

and  the  direction   suggested  ii  that  of  a  line  ^  n^j 

centre  of  the  sphere  of  which  the  retina  forms  a  part  with 
the  point  impressed,— in  other  words,  a  line  pcrpcndiculir 
to  it»  This  may  be  showTi  in  several  ways :  if  we  excite  ihs 
nerve  by  pressing  far  back  upon  the  eyeball  with  the  tn^n 
nail,  especially  if  the  eye  be  closed  or  light  olherv  i-  ^\. 
eluded,  a  bright  nn^  appears  to  be  seen  in  a  diameir  .  j][j 
opposite  quarter. 

Erect  P'utQn, — If  the  sclerotic  and  choroid  be  ciiTtiWlf 
removed  under  water  from  the  back  of  an  eye,  an  invcrtej 
picture  of  any  object  held  before  the  cornea  is  seen  upon 
the  now  nidky  surfiico  of  the  retina.  Hence  lb*-  r  #.L  l,uiied 
question  raised  in  the  ngc  of  plijlosophical  bui  w 

Ls  it  that  we  see  objects  erect  when  the  ima^e  -  .* 

is  inverted?  The  question  i*  an  idle  one»  which  in 
hardly  worth  answering.  The  mind  judges  of  the  : 
place  of  objects  or  of  prirts  of  an  object  by  the  dir* 
the  impressions  made  upon  the  retina,  not  by  the  y 
which  may  happen  to  be  affected  by  these  impressi- 
shadow  of  the  central  artery  is  an  example  of  an  im 
necessarily  received  always  upon  the  same  parts ; 
ajtparmt,  or  in  other  words  the  rclaiivet  place  of  the 
will  be  found  to  vary  with  every  movement  of  the  ey. 

Single  FiViow.— Another  question,  not  so  trivial  as  the 
last,  has  been  rai'sed  with  respect  to  single  vision  wiili  r*"*" 
eyes,  as  the  impression  mu?it  be  twofold.  But  perhafl 
will  not  require  an  answer  if  the  reader  will  try  to  imsf 
double  vision  of  the  same  object,  or  rather  of  the  i 
pointy  for  the  question  resolves  itself  into  that.  Let ' 
two  supposed  images  approach  each  other,  still  remair 
double,  till  they  are  m  contact.  Another  step  in  the  itB 
nary  approximation,  and  they  are  one.  The  truth  if*  1 
both  eyes  see  the  object  in  the  same  place ;  and  as  *■ 
images,  no  more  than  two  material  substances,  can  oo< 
the  same  place  at  the  same  time,  the  impressions  cotn 
and  are  single. 

Diseuies  qf  the  Eye. — ^We  shall  content  ourseh 
speaking  of  the  diseases  of  the  eye,  with  a  few  rci 
which  may  serve  as  an  index  io  the  separate  articles  \ 
the  most  important  of  those  diseases. 

Blindness  may  be  produced  in  various  degrees  hy  in 
or  disease  of  the  retina,  as  by  lightning.     Such  aflecci 
are  technically  known  as  amaurosis,  but  will  be  menttfl 
under  the  more  familiar  title  of  Gctta  Sereka.    The  % 
may  also  be  lost  by  anything  which  destroys  the  trans 
ency  of  any  of  the  refracting  media.     [Cataract:  Ok 
COMA ;  Lbccoua]  Closure  of  the  pupil  b  of  course  atten 
with  loss  of  vision.  It  arises  from  diseases  of  the  iris  and  ] 
sometimes  be  remedied  by  an  operation.     Infiirmation  1 
respect   to   inflammations  and   other   dis^a-'^es  of  the 
sclerotic,  and  choroid,  will  be  found  under  GorT ;  IitP^ 
PuPiL,  Artificial;  Rheumatism j  Syphilis.    Inftam^ 
tory  and  ulcerative  affections  of  the  conjunctiva 
the  eye  or  lid,  are  called  Ophthalmia.    The  A 
lachrymal  organs,  and  a  peculiar  parulytic  atV 
muscle  which  elevates  the  up])er  eyelid  will  bt'  i  1 1 

s|>ectively  under  the  heads  of  Fistitla  Lach- 
Ptosis.  Almost  all  affections  of  the  eye,  whether  they  i 
from  injury  or  spontaneously,  are  liable  to  be  extended  I 
one  eye  to  the  other,  so  close  is  the  sympathy  between  tl 
organs.     When  the  contents  uf  the  eyeball  have  been  ' 
any  means  evacuated,  which  may  arise  either  from  ao 
or  disease,  or  operations  which  disease  sometimes  n 
necessary,    the   sclerotic  shrinks    into  a   tubercle  at 
bottom  of  the  eye,  which  produces  of  course  a  v^ry^ 

sightly  eff'cct,  as  well   as    no   little  inconveni Tt 

common    in  these  cases  to  resort  to  the  iir 
what  is  called  an  artificial  eye,  consisting  of  a    ....  v....  c.\i^ 
of  glasM  or  enamel,  suited  in  siie  and  shape  to  the  circum* 
stances  of  the  case,  and  coloured  in  exact  imitation  of  j' 
remaining  organ.      It  is  difficult  when  thi>  is  well 
to  distinguish  it  from  a  natural  eye.   and   the  illusio 
much    more    complete    from    the   circumstance   that 
muscles,  siill  attached  to  the  shrunk  sclerotic,  are  capablj 
moving  the  artificial  eye  in  correspondence  with  theoiii^ 
an  extent  which  would  hardly  be  believed. 

EYK  fjQ  Optics),    P-ight;  Optics.] 


YE,  in  horticulture,  the  name  technicaHy  ^ren  to  the 
lit  *jf  a  plant, 
EYE-     [Suffolk.] 
EYEMOUTH.     [Berwickshire.] 
''   '      U.more  properly  PREUSSISCH-EILAU(Pms- 
I.  is  a  circle  in  the  Prussian  adniinisl  utive  circle 
w  Kc»tHg^berg,  having  an  area  of  about  460  squort?  miles. 
wbaeb  m  partially  wooded,  is  well  cultivated,  and  has  good 
f^  *^"°  i.^»i([  and  prodviclive  fisheries  on  i  Is  western  bo  tin* 
^>  riacheHiiff.     Population  about  37»0OO. 

.  -  .-  ,cchEilau,  the  chief  town,  built  in  1336,  is  situated 
on  the  Pa*rocr,  in  54**  2i'  N.  lat,  and  20*33'  E.  long.  It 
has  an  old  ^^tle,  a  chiuch,  about  20i}  houses,  and  about 
ilSO  inhabitants,  who  manufjicture  wcxiUen  cloths,  hats, 
leather,  &c.  The  name  it  bears  hss  been  given  to  it  in 
ofdcr  to  diitinguiah  it  from  Deutsch-Eilau,  a  town  in  ihe 
Fruasijiii  administrative  circle  of  Marienwerder*  An  oh- 
idnftle  engagement  took  place  near  Preua^isch-Eilnu  be- 
twatn  the  French  forces  under  Napoleon  and  the  RusL^ian 
wder  Benniii^n  on  the  Tth  and  8th  February,  I8t)7»  After 
it»  combatants  had  loet  30,000  in  killed  and  ^0,000  in 
,^^^A^A   *v,,.v  withdrew  their  troopafrom  the  field. 

.i  the  old  French  eyre,  a  journey),  ihe  court 

^i  L...  ^,*>i,LL-  itinerant  who  were  regularh  established,  if 

not  first  aoDointed  by  the  parliament  of  Nortbarapton,  .ci>. 

117C — i2  Hen.  IL — with  a  delegated  power  from  the  king's 

pwml  rotart*  or  Aula  Regis,  being  looked  upon  as  inembers 

thareof^  Tlicy  were  first  appointed  to  make  their  eircuil  round 

th^  kingdom  onc«  in  seven  years,  but  by  Magna  Charta, 

e.  I5»it  was  provided  that  they  should  be  sent  into  every 

~     tily  onoe  a  year.     Their  jurisdiction  and  mode  of  pro- 

Itn^  ftTG  laid  down  4  Inst:,  184.     These  judge<i  itinerant 

Ire  been  long  superseded  by  the  moilemjustices  of  assize. 

Thert*  was  al«o  a  court  ^o  called  which  was  held  before  the 

diirf  jajstieea  of  the  several  forests,  under  the  old  Forest 

Liwft.     These  courts  were  instituted  a,j>-  1 184  by  Hen.  11., 

md  w^ere  fonnerly  very  regularly  held ;  but  the  last  nf  a»y 

aofe  that  was  holden  was  in  the  reign  of  Charles  L,  be- 

r.n-  ilic  Earl  of  Holland,  the  rigorou»  proceedings  at  which 

i  by  Sir  William  Jones  (Jones*  i,  266 >.  Charlet*  L 

1  to  make  these  odious  forest  bws  a  source  of 

^u'pendeut  of  the  parliament;  and  though,  after 

iiion,  another  Court  of  Eyrewaji  held  before  the 

ford  (North's  Li/e  o/  Lord  Guiidffird^  45),  it 

fyro  forma,  and  since  the  Revolution,  1G&8,  they 

;  inPn  total  disuse.    There  are  still  two  oihcerft 

Mv  letters  patent  (4  Inst.  29 0»  ^vho  are  ealletl 

iu^ticca  in  Eyre,  the  one  south,  the  other  norih^  of 

wb<Me  deputies  perform  some  trifltng  and  harmle«;s 

.****.  «ii^fi;ft  connected  with  the  royal  forests  in  their  respect ive 

fatfkii : — the  offices  themselves  arc  sinecures. 

S2EIC1EL,  the    Book  of  the  Prophet,  i*>  a  canonical 

baoil   of   the    Old    Testament*   divided^  in  our    English 

mnloin.   into   48  chapters,  and  placed    next    after  Jere- 

oiiih's    Book  of  Lamentations,   and   before   the   book    of 

Il^ieL       Ezekiel    was    partially    contemi^>raneous    with 

JfrrtniaU.  and  is  one  of  the  prophets  called  *  The  Greater,' 

A  4i-hn«'ti0n  which  relates  to  the  comparative  magnitude 

lad  imporfaoc^  of  their  book^.      He  was  a  prieiit,  the  son 

«/  Bixit  <L   3>,    and,   according  lo  the  account  of  his  life 

fltfcfibed  (erroneously)  to  Kpiphanius,  he  was  born  at  a  place 

rilled  Sare»a.      In  ihe   first   Babylonian  captivity  he  was 

"•—  -!  away  by  Nebuchadnezzar  into  Mtisopolamia,  with 

.  [xgs  Jec^niah  and  Jehoiachim,  and  all  the  principal 

•  nr*  of  Jerusalem,  who  were  stationeil  at  Tebabib 

i   at  other  places  on  the  river  Chebar{i.  1,3), 

1*  of  Ptolemy,  which  tlows  into  the  east  side  of 

I  les  at  Carchemish,  about  300  miles  north-west  of 

He  is  stated  to  have  coromenccd  Ins  prophesying 

!j  year  of  his   captivity   (i.   2),  about  hx%  6'i&, 

"  continued  it  during  more  than  '22  years,  that 

.rtecnth  year  after  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 

tairoi  hadneziar.      The  pseudo-Epiphanius  says 

tbat    ii*/t'KKL    i*ti    account   of    his   aversion  to  adopt  I  he 

CUdiean  idolatry^  wa-s  put  to  death  by  the  Jewish  iirince 

r  eommander  of  the  captivet;.     Rabbi  Benjamin  of  Tudclu 

that  bis  tomb  is  between   the    Euphrates  and   the 

r,  tn  a  vault  built   by   King  Jehoiachim,  and  that 

it  the  Jews  keep  a  lamp  perpetually  burning.     The 

«Til«r  a«£ert».  with  equal   appearance  of  traditional 

hood,  that  the  Jews  poiisess  the  book  of  Ezekiel  in  the 

_^Jiil  autograph,  which  they  read  every  year  on  the  great 

hn  of  expiation.      Greatly  inconsistent  with  such  venera- 

F.C  No.  6iX 


tton  is  the  fact  related  by  Calraet,  that  the  Jc\?*  sppak  of 
this  prophet  very  ran  tempt  uously  as  having  been  Jeremtah*s 
servant  boy,  and  the  object  of  popular  ridicule  and  laiilery, 
whence  his  name  *st>n  of  Buzi  *  (03  huz,  contempt).  Jo- 
seph us  speaks  of  two  books  of  Ezekiel,  hut  comtuentators 
undcrsitand  him  to  mean  the  present  book,  divided  at  the 
end  of  chapter  xxxix,,  for  the  nine  remaining  chapters  are 
distinctly  different  wiih  regard  both  to  subject  and  style. 
The  first  39  chapters  are  <x:cupicd  viiih  the  pnjpliui'a  Inghlv 
poetic  and  impasnioued  announcement  of  God's  wruth  and 
vengeance  against  the  rebellious  idolatry,  perverseness,  and 
sensuality  of  die  Jews,  as  well  as  against  their  enemies,  the 
surrounding  nations.  All  tliijt  portion  is  replete  with 
dreadful  pictures  of  the  calamities  of  war— of  ruin,  deso- 
lation, death,  and  destruction — slaughter,  pestilence,  famine, 
and  every  itnaginable  state  of  misery;  but  in  the  nine 
chapters  of  the  latter  pcrlion  the  prophet  describes,  in  a 
more  prosaic  style,  his  visions  of  the  new  temple  and  city  of 
Jerusalem.  In  viaionaiy  presence  he  walks  about  the  holy 
metropolis  of  Judaia  as  raised  from  its  ruins  in  which  it  was 
left  by  the  Chaldroan  conqueror,  and  restored  to  the  splendor 
which  it  displayed  in  tbe  reign  of  Solomon,  He  measures 
and  observes  mmutely  all  the  dimensions  of  the  Temple  and 
city;  gives  directions  for  the  celebration  of  sacrificial  rites, 
feasts,  and  cereraonies ;  partitions  the  country  among  the 
several  tribes;  and  enumerates  the  duties  of  priesls,  king, 
and  people-  Vh\  A.  Clarke,  in  his  edition  of  the  Bible, 
gives  a  plate  of  the  Temple  according  to  EzekieFs  descrip- 
tion, and  a  map  of  Judaea  as  allotted  by  this  prophet  to  Ihe 
different  tribes.  A  full  and  parliciilar  analys^is  of  tho 
contents  of  tbe  whole  48  chapters  is  given  in  Mr.  Home's 
*  Introduction  to  the  Bible.'  The  following  is  a  brief  and 
general  survey.  Chapters  i.  to  iii.  (and  see  chap.  1 0)  describe 
the  vision  of  the  wheels  and  cherubim,  called  '  Jehovah's 
Chariot,"  and  tbe  prophet's  receplion  of  the  divine  instruc- 
tions and  cotnmission.  Chapters  iv,  to  xxiv,  reiterate  re- 
proaches and  denunciations  against  the  Israelites  and  their 
prophets,  announcing,,  in  various  visions  and  parables,  tho 
numerous  calamities  about  to  come  upon  tltem  a-s  a  pimish- 
ment  of  their  rebollioi^s  idol  airy  and  depravity.  The  species 
of  idolatry  adopted  by  the  Jews  in  preference  to  the  re* 
ligions  system  of  Moses  appears,  by  the  declarations  of 
Ezekiel  and  Ihe  other  prophets,  to  have  been  Sabi^im,  or  the 
worship  of  the  sun  on  hi^h  places  planted  with  trees.  (See 
chapters  viii.  xiv.  xvi.  xrti.  xx.  xx-iiii.  Ste.)  Dr.  A.  Clarke 
quotes  Palkdius  '  I>e  Re  Rustica'  to  show  that  Ihe  *  tile* 
fiv.  1)  on  which  the  pmphct  portrayed  the  city  of  Jeru- 
i^alem  was  a  brick,  two  feet  long  and  one  foot  broad,  and 
he  supposes  that  the  mimic  apparatus  of  war  (v,  2>  were 
made  by  the  prophet  with  clay.  The  31)0  years  signified 
by  tb«  prophet's  lying  as  n^any  days  (v.  4  and  5>  on  his 
left  side,  are  said  by  biblical  chronologists  to  be  the 
period  from  b.c,  D70  (o  530;  and  the  40  years*  signified 
by  his  lying  40  days  on  his  right  side  fv.  6)  is  the  jeriod 
from  B.C.  580  to  540*  Concerning  tho  fact  of  baking 
bread  with  human  and  orher  excrement  {r,  12  and  15), 
see  Calmel's  Diet,  by  Taylor,  vol.  iii.;  Fragments,  p.  y,&c., 
where  the  oriental  custom  of  using  dung  for  fuel  is  ex- 
plained. Cbapterji  xxiv.  to  xxxii.  declare  the  dreadful 
judgments  of  God  against  the  enemieai  of  the  Jews,  namely, 
the  surrounding^  nations  of  Ammonites  Moabites,  Edom- 
itcH,  and  Philislincis ;  against  the  citieii  of  Tyre  and  Zidon ; 
and  against  all  the  land  of  Egypt*  It  may  suflice  to 
remark  here  that  all  these  manilestations  of  the  divine 
ani;;er  towards  the  nations  of  Palestine,  Phoenicia,  and 
Egypt,  relate  to  the  slaughter  and  devastation  which  at- 
tended the  conquests  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of  Babylon; 
and  that  in  order  properly  to  understand  the  prophet's  ^e- 
Bcriptions,  it  is  nece-isary  to  c^insider  particularly  the  cir- 
cumstances and  character  of  the  Jews*  and  all  the  collateral 
history  of  the  period.  Of  these  an  abstract  is  given  by 
Bishop  Newcome  in  the  Introtluclion  to  his  Translation  of 
Ezekiel,  and  more  particular  and  critical  accounts  are 
supplied  in  Ihe  scholia  and  prolegomena  of  the  various 
comraontators  named  at  the  end  of  the  article. 

Chapters  xxxiii.  to  xxxvii.  are  occupied  with  declara- 
tions of  the  justice  and  forgiveness  of  God  to  the  re- 
pen  tatit— the  fall  of  Jerusalem— a  severe  rebuke  (chap. 
xxxiv.)  of  the  avarice,  idleness,  and  cruelty  of  the  shep- 
herfls  or  priests  of  Israel— and  consolatory  promises  of  the 
people's  restoration  and  return  to  Palestine.  Chapters 
xxxviii.  and  xxxix.  eon  tain  the  Prophecy  of  Gog  and 
Mogog;    and  tbe  nine  cot\cV\id\tk^  <i\k%:o\^t%,  %a   v\x«*^'^ 
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stated,  (yjntum  the  prophet's  visions  of  tbo  temple  and 
city  of  J erusalera  —  their  dimensions,  structure,  embel- 
lishments* &c. — the  c4?remonial  arrangements  of  the  hier- 
archy, and  the  allotment  of  the  land  of  Judarn  iimong  the 
several  tribes  on  their  retuni  from  captivity.  The  subject 
matter  of  Ezekiel  is,  for  the  most  part,  identical  with  that  of 
his  contemporary  Jeremiah,  and  much  similarity  is  observa- 
ble in  their  declarations.  The  conquests  and  devastations 
of  Nubuchadnezzor  form  the  principal  theme  of  each  ;  but 
EKekiel  vievvii  them  chiefly  as  affecting  Israel,  while  Jere- 
miah describes  them  with  especial  reference  to  Judah, 
Both  derlaim  with  vehement  indignation  against  the  de- 
pravity  of  the  priests,  and  against  the  *  lying  divinations*  of 
the  prophets  who  sought  to  mducc  the  people  to  shake  otf 
iheir  Babylonian  slavery.  (Compare  Jeremitih,  chapters 
xxiii.,  xxvii.,  xxviii,,  xxix.  with  Ezekiel,  chapters  xiii.^ 
XXX  iv.)  Parts  of  the  book  of  Revelations  may  he  com  paired 
with  some  portions  of  Ezekiel :  Rev.  iv.  with  Ezek.  i.  and 
X.,  respecting  the  cherubim  with  wings  fall  of  eyes ;  and 
Rev,  XI.,  xxi.,  xxii,,  with  Ezek.  xl.  to  xliii,,  describing  (he 
New  Jerusalem. 

That  Ezekiel  is  a  verj-  obscure  writer  is  asserted  by  oil 
who  have  attempted  to  explain  his  prophecies.  The  antient 
Jew3  considered  them  as  inexplicable,  and  the  council  of 
the  Sanliedrim  oncedeliberatcKi  long  on  the  propriety  of  ex- 
cluding them,  on  this  account,  from  the  canon  (Cat met, 
pr«ef.  tid  E/.eeh.)  j  but  to  prevent  this  exdusian  Rabbi  Ana- 
nias undertook  to  explain  completely  the  vision  of  Jt!ho- 
vah*3  cliariot  0-  and  x.>.  Ills  proposal  was  accepted  by 
the  council,  and  in  order  to  enable  biin  to  accomplish  hk 
task  without  interruption  they  furnished  him  wi^h  ,1^0  bar- 
rels of  oil  to  i^upply  bis  lamp  during  the  eyurse  of  his  stu- 
dies. Dr.  Adam  Clarke  relalca  this  marvellous  anecdote 
in  his  Comment  on  the  Bible,  and  in  repeating  it  in  his 
'  Succession  of  Sacred  Literature/  he  says  the  quantity  of 
oil  was  300  tons.  It  was  also  alleged  as  a  reason  for  reject- 
ing Ezt?kiel  from  the  canon  that  he  leaches,  in  direct  con- 
tradiction to  the  Mosaic  doctrine,  that  cbildron  shall  noi 
suffer  punishment  for  the  otfences  of  their  parents  (xviii., 
2-20).  (See  Hucti  *  Deraonstratio  Evang.,  prop.  4,  de  Pro- 
phet Ezech/)  St.  Jerome  considers  Ezckiel's  visions  and 
expressions  very  diflicult  to  be  understood,  and  says  that  no 
one  under  the  age  of  30  was  permitted  to  read  them.  fHic- 
ron,  proem,  in  lib.  Ezech.)  It  is  astonishing,  says  Dr. 
Clarke,  how  difficult  it  is  to  settle  the  text  by  a  collation  of 
MSS. ;  and,  in  accordance  with  the  opinion  of  many  other 
interpreters,  be  adds,  that  much  remains  to  be  done  to 
restore  the  orip^inal  Hebrew  text  to  a  state  of  purity. 
Michaclis,  Eichhom,  Newcome,  and  many  other  com- 
mentators, have  written  conionsly  on  the  peculiarities  of 
Ezekiei*s  style.  Grotius  (Praef.  ad  Ezech.)  speaks  of  it 
with  the  highest  admiration,  and  comnares  the  prophet  to 
Homer.  Michaelis  admits  its  bold  ana  sinking  origmality, 
but  denies  that  sublimity  is  any  part  of  its  eharacten  though 
the  passion  of  terror  is  highly  excited.  Bishop  Lowth  (Pra^- 
lect.  Heb.  Poet.)  regards  Ezekiel  as  hold,  vehement,  traoi- 
eal ;  wholly  intent  on  exaggeration  ;  in  sentiment  fervid, 
bitter,  indignant ;  in  iraagtjry  magnificent,  harsh,  and  almost 
deformed ;  in  diction  grand,  austere,  roug^h,  rude,  unculti- 
iTitcd  ;  abounding  in  repetitions  from  indignation  and  vio- 
lence. This  eminent  judge  of  Hebrew  literature  assigns 
to  the  poetry  of  Ezekiel  the  same  rank  among  the  Jewish 
writers  as  that  of  /Hschylus  among  the  Greeks;  and  in 
speaking  of  the  great  obscurity  of  hxa  visions,  he  btdieves  il 
to  eonsifst  not  so  much  in  the  language  as  in  thci'onception. 
Eichhom  (the  pecuhar  character  of  whose  criticism  we 
have  noticed  under  that  article)  regards  the  Book  of  Ezekiel 
as  a  series  of  highly- wrought  and  extremely  artificial  poetical 
pictures.  No  other  prophet,  lie  says,  has  given  such  free<lom 
to  imagination.  *  Every  thing  is  dressed  m  fables,  allegories, 
and  visionary  poetry.  He  is  so  used  to  ecstasies  and  vision- 
aries that  he  adopts  their  appropriate  language  when  he 
has  no  vision  to  describe,'  In  accordance  with  the  doctrines 
of  the  German  rationalism  he  considers  the  iirophecies  as 
^  nothinie:  more  than  the  poetical  fictions  of  a  heated  oriental 

^H        in*  J  of  a  similar  nature  with  the  poetry  of  the  book 

^H       vt  ns.     A  remarkable  characteristic  of  the  poems 

^^       of  1.7  '     r\e<i  the  same  critic^  is  the  painful  detail 

f  and  ni  if  tiis  descriptions.     He  considers  the  pro- 

^^m        phet  ii>  **  H""^  Miiginal  poet,  but  fi'om  his  turgid  and  hyper- 
^H       boUeal  style  he  assigns  lum  to  the  iiiver  age  of  Hebrew 
^H      literatnre! 
^^^      In  rude  indignation,  wlent  energy,  and  disregard  of  de- 
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licacy  and  disguise,  the  denunciation!!!  and  dencriptionf  of 
Kzekiel  are  said  by  Dr.  Clarke  to  resemble  the  watires  of 
Juvenal.  The  same  character  of  thought  and  expression 
is  exhibited  io  the  wrilinp  of  the  two  other  Greater  Pro- 
phets, liiaitth  and  Jeremiah.  (Compare  Exek,  xvi.  4  to 
37;  xxiii,  17-21  ;  Isaiah,  xxviii,  7,8;  xxxvi.  12.  Ezeki«ri 
remarkable  prophecy  of  Goa:  and  Maji^g,  xxx^-iii,  and 
xxxix.,  has  always  been  a  subject  of  learned  controvenf, 
and  the  e^yplanahons  are  nearly  as  numewus  as  the  ex- 
positors, liuwever,  only  two  appear  to  possess  any  con- 
siderable  probability.  Gng,  according  to  the  fir«%  %m 
Antiochus  Epiphanes ;  nccording^  to  tiie  second,  he  vai 
Cambyses,  kin;^  of  Persia.  In  modern  times  It  hai 
been  eluhorately  shown  by  Mr.  Gi-an^-ille  Penn  th-.r 
to  huf  reeogni/ed  in  the  person  of  the  Emperor  N  i; 
and  Mas^og  in  I  lie  peojde  or  nation  of  France.  His  treaiiMJ 
nn  the  subject,  entitled  'The  Prophecy  of  Ezekiel,  con- 
cerning Gtjgue,  the  last  tyrant  of  the  cbnrcli/  &c »  pub- 
lished in  191 5,  is  a  production  replete  with  curious  learning 
and  arLJumentativo  inp;enuity. 

{Commf'ljfaries  of  Bauer,  l>oederlein,  Hexel»  Micliaeli* : 
Ditthe,  Prffft/ie/ev  Mnjnreff^   17^5;    Dr.  Seller     '*-    ^ 
Tf'eimtigiifitren  nrul  ihre  ErfUlfun^,  1795;  Vi 

Cht'fl    au/s     iityit,''     fi/m     fh^ut      n*>hr^i^rhf^r     i#^    v 

Bishop  Kt 

tmnt,  and  ,  /  ^         _„ 

Lfi€tiofff>g  Acadcmicrr*  ad    ,  77,  2  vols,,  4 to,   I79lj 

Rosenmiiller,  Schnfia  in  /  -m,  2  vols.,   4to.  l^tt; 

Agier,  Lfifi  l^ophUvs  nuuvdkmml  fradmh  ttisr  f  ' 

avec  dei  Etrplicationn  et   Notfis  Cntiqufff,   10  v >' 

W12\  No>es,  Nm^  Transhttiort  f]f  the  I' 

metrical  Order,  1833,  Boston;  Keith  O 

hoiTi's   EffiMiifi^  in   das   Atte   Text.,  MA,  m>\  V 

VinfOMfi  qf  Ezt'kiH,  4to. ;  I'irideanx*s  Conntfcfion, 

Bishop  Lowth's  Preleviione*  ;  Dr,  Gill's  /    -      ' 

Prophets,  2  vol.i.  fol.  1757;  Bishop  Lo^^ ' 

the  Pr(fp/ietv,  4lo.  1822;  Greenhdrs  ii>/.'  ..--..   ;, 

5  vols.  4to,   1640.    The  most  learned  and  elaburr: 

men  tar)'  on  Erekiel  is  by  two  Spanish  Jesuit  a,  PraJ.,^  ....  * 

V  dial  nan  (Ins,  in  3  vols.,  folio.) 

KZE K I E L^    [Dramatic  A^t  Amy  Lt tfti  \ tttj - 1 

EZRA,  the  Book  of,  is  a  canonieal  bocil 
raent,  plaeed  ne\t  at\er  the  second  book  <  - 
before  the  book  of  Nehemiah,  and.  in  the  Kn 
is  divided  into  ten  chapters.  By  Jews  and  Chi 
generally  been  attributed  to  the  priest  whose  nauie 
chiefly  because  throughout  chapters  %-iii.  and  ix.  thi 
nf  Exra  are  related  in  the  first  person.     He  is 
have  written  the  two  books  of  Chronicles  and 
Esther.     It  is  remarkable  that  the  first  tv, 
and  a  part  of  the  third  form  the  concluhi 
book  of    Chronicles.      [CnnoNtCLts.]      L/.u    L- 
Esdra  in  the  Hebrew  is  niTK^  azrh,  sii;nifyin^  * 
*  succour.*    His  genealogy  up  to  Aaron  is  given  m 
1-5,    In  verses  6  and  11  lie  is  said  to  have  been 
and  ready  scribe  of  the  words  of  the  law  of  Mi 
he  appears  to  have  been  an  able  and  important 
tlie  principal  events  of  his  age  and  nation.    The  pTopl 
Hat^^gai  and  Zechtiriahwerc  contemporary  with  Ezr 
pare  Ha^g,  i.  12,  Zech.  iii.  4,  and  Ezra  v.)    There 
books  of  Ezra  so  called  ;  namely,  the  canonical  on' 
his  name,  the  book  of  Nehemiah,  which  by  the  anti 
and  by  the  Greek  and  Roman  churches  is  cons  id  ei 
second  book  of  Ezra,  and  two  books  of  Ezra  or  Esdi 
Apocr)phQ,    The  first  of  the  two  apocryphal  br  *    ' 
the  substance  of  the  canonical  one,  with  maru 
tial  additions,  and  in  the  Greek  church  it  is  i\^.t 
nical  ;  but  the  second  exhibits  a  more  decided  ap] 
of  fiction,  and  by  no  chtirrh  is  re^rded  as  a  work  ^ 
ration^  though  it  b  cited  by  several  of  the  antient 
The  first  six  chapters  of  the  canonical  book  are  1 
by  some  biblical  critics  as  improperly  ascribed  to  > 
t>etween  the  event  with  which  the  seventh  chap(" 
mences,  that  is,  the  commission  from  Artaxcrxe^  Lougi 
raannSf  in  the  seventh  year  of  liis  reign,  to  Ezra  to  cro  up 
to  Jerusalem,   bx\   458,   and  that  which    lermiu 
sixlli  chapter,  namely,  the  comnletion  of  the  secon«i 
in  the  sixth  year  of  the  reign  ot  Darius  Hy^taspes,  1 
there  is  a  chasm  of  tifty-oighl  yearB»    The'  events  i 
in  the  whole  ten  chapters  of  the  canonical  book  '      1,    * 
embrace  a  period  of  niuety-one  years,  that  is,  from  th-  >■  1  ' 
of  Cy I' us  issued  in  the  first  year  of  liis  reif^u,  B«Ct  ^Ji*.  l^i 
tl»e  return  of  the  captive  Jews  to  Jerusaleiiif  to  the  tenai- 
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\  ^  Sif&*s  government  by  tlie  mia&bn  of  Nehemiab 
to  Jmmalem  &f>(u  Ajtax^rxes  Loogirnuinus,  iu  the  tvcn- 
rafbis  reiga,  d*c.  445.    As  DaDiers  isav^iity  pro- 
ifks  commeoce  at  the  going  fbrtU  of  the  edict  of 
Zerubbabel   or  of  that  oi  Artaxeixe;,  to  Ezra, 
have  heeu  the  subject  of  much  critical  iuve«^ti- 
oti«r  biblical  critics. 

f  the  first  six  chapters  are  bricilyiLg follow. 

account  of  the  protlauiatiyn  ufCyrua  ooa- 

release  of  the  captive  Jews,  pcrmiitia^  Ihera 

om  Babylon  to  Jerusalem  to  rebuild  the  teiuplc ; 

i«fiLomtion  of  their  property,  aaerud  veasitils  and 

» ;  and  of  presents  made  by  the  Chaklicaiis  of  money 

v^oua  provuiioiiA.    Chap,  ii.  stuteu  tlui   numbers  of 

r  the  families  composing  the  multitude  which  re- 

10  Judaea  with  Zerubbabel,  and  the  nunibtr  of  their 

►f  burden.     All  this  account*  excepting  some  of  the 

^,  1%  repeated  word  for  word  in  the  amcnth  chapter 

h»  beginning  at  ver.  G.     In  ver.  64  and  C5  of 

lal  number  of  the  people  is  said  \o  have  been 

which  appears  not  to  agree  with  the  preceding  par- 

-.  since  the  addition  of  these  produces  only  'i9;818> 

'  ''  .    of  12,542.     The   nvirabers  given  in 

ly  differ  very  widely  lYom  those  in 

L.i.>u  .  i.-i  iiisiiiiivt-.  tiie  children  of  Ajtgad  are  said  in  Ezra 

(ii,  12»  to  have  been  i'lll;  but  in  Nehemiah  (vii.  I7J  they 

have  been  2322,  or   1 1 00  more.     Nehemiah 

4y  the  total  given  by  Ezra.  42,360 ;  but  the 

fKeheniiah's  particular  numbers  makes  31,089, 

or  m  flefl^BSey  ot  11,271.    The  numbers  of  horses,  736, 

mttks  24i»  e&nels  435,  and  asse$  6,720,  exactly  ag-rce  tn 

the  two  accounts;  but  in  Ezra,  ver.  69,  the  chief  fathers 

pT«  to  the  treasury  6l,0tiU  drams  of  gold ;  in  Nehemiah, 

ver.  71,  they  give  only  "20,01)0.     Chiip,  iii,  records  the  events 

i»f  ietting  up  the  altar  at   Jerusalem  and  reeslablishing 

:lw    Je^^i^h   &acnficial   worshtp.      An   arrount  of  the  in- 

timiiitiott  of  the  buiidiug  of  the  Temple  by  the  decree 

r    V —    — CT8,  and   its  completion  by  a  subsequent  dc- 

^omt;  monarch,  with  tranbcripls  of  the  docu- 

.  ii  on  ihese  occa^iioiis,  oci^iipy  chapters  iv.,  v,,  and 

Chaptcre  vii.  and  viii,  contain  an  account  of  Eira^s 

*i,iri  fmni  Artaxerxes  to  underiako  tlie  government 

ions  and  reception  of  ]>rcscnlB  for  his 

1  multitude  of  Jews,  who  it  apjiears 

d  m  Babylon  after  the  return  to  Judtea  of  the 

iJer  Zerubbabel ;  an  enumeraiiiin  of  the  people 

N^ho  returned,  and  the  weight  of  guld  and  silver 

by  the  king,  his  councUlors,  and  the  Israel- 

ihe  use  of  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem  (viii.  25-28), 

ue  of  thes^e  prescntfi  amounts  to  803,6011/,    Chapters 

'  *    :he  proceedings  of  Kzrd  in  suparating  Aom 

ijildren  all  the  Israeli tcb  who  iiad  married 

i,..Li»   nUioDg  the  surrounding   natioui*,  and  thus 

"1  the  holy  seed  with  the  abominations  of  the  Gen- 

SxTU  (x.  3,  Or   1%  44)  made  all  the  Israelites  who 

hai  *«traiige  wives  and  childreir  swear,  and  give  their 

hiiiiti.  that  iljev  would  put  them  away,  which  accorthngly 

tter  half  of  the  last  chapter  contains  a  lung 

;  itids  and  fathers  who  were  the  subjects  of 

tiu»  {i4.tji>u£il  renovation.     The  part  from  iv.  8  to  vij.  27 

n  wntten    m    the  Chaldeo  idiom,   the  rest   in   Hebrew. 

IIni  period  to  which  the  four  la.^t  chapters  relate,  com* 

fmitig  tbe  Jewish  history  from  n.c.  45S  to  b.c\  445,  is 

m.^'     '        '    ^ he  age  of  Pericles.    The  subject  matter  uf  the 

^i>  emiah  l>emg  identical  with  that  of  E?.ni,  the 

ttii«^i)i*H  ui  ihe  twrj  affords  a  mutual  illustration.    Chapter 

.of  Kcbemiuh  relates  circumstaniiully  the  fact  of  Ezra*s 

tin  re'44ljng  i\w^  *  \nnKjii.jn  of  the  law  to  the  assembled 

eliies,  who,  i,  >  Dr,  Prideaux,  were  taught  the 

»firatjou  of  t:  w  words  by  means  of  Chaldaic 

rpnster^  (Si;  lor,  since  I  heir  sevcnlv  years'  captivity  in 

v]'}n,  ihe  Chaldee  instead  of  the  iJebrew  had  become 

dar  language.     (Dean  Prideaux's  Conttectiottt 

The  critical  arguments  adduced  in  opposition 

Li  that  the  Isroelite>  lojjt  the  Hebrew  hinguage, 

*cjd  only  the  ChaldBean,  are  well  exhibited  in 

(teamed  'Dissertation  on  the  Antii|Uity  of  the 

bfvw  Language,*  ^vo.,  1767,     The  two  principal  under- 

t'f  Ezra  wcre^ — J.  The  restoration  of  the  Jewish 

ht ual,   according  to  the   niodes  observed  before 

f»f(v  iti     Axu\  2.  The  collection  and  rectiflcatiou  of  the 

s.     On  account  of  these  imjto riant  scr* 

lio^  1  regarded  him  as  a  second  Moses.    It  was 


oonimonly  believed  by  the  antient  fathers  of  the  Christian 
church  that  all  the  Sacred  Scriptures  of  the  Jews  were  en- 
tirely destroyed  in  the  coiillagration  of  the  temple  and  city 
of  Jerusalem  by  thy  kinoj  of  Babylon,  and  that,  on  the  re- 
turn of  the  Jews  Gruni  the  Chaldo^au  captidty,  these  writingt» 
Were  wholly  reproduced  by  a  divine  inspiration  of  Ezia, 
(See  Irenania,  Adversm  H^res^  I.  iii.  c.  2 a ;  Terlulliaa,  Be 
Habitu  MuherwHt  c,  iii.;  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Stmm.  i. ; 
Basil,  in  Epui.  ad  Chilonem.)  Tlie  following  passages 
from  the  second  Apocr)  phal  book  of  Ezra,  xiv.  2(i,  Ait 
46,  47,  api>ear  to  sanction  this  opinion.  *  Behold,  Loid,' 
says  Ezra,  *  I  will  go  as  thou  hast  commanded  rae,  and  re- 
prove the  people.  The  world  is  *set  in  darkiie>s,  and  they 
that  dwell  therein  are  without  light,  for  thy  law  is  htrnt; 
therefore  no  man  knoweth  the  thmgs  that  aro  done  of  i bee; 
hut  if  I  have  found  grace  before  thee,  send  the  Holy  Ghost 
info  me,  and  I  shall  write  all  things  that  have  been  done  in 
the  world  since  the  beginning,  which  were  written  in  the 
law ;  And  God  siaid^  Go.  prepare  to  write  swiftly,  and  when 
thou  hast  done,  ksome  things  shalt  thuu  publish,  and  some? 
tliiitp  shalt  thou  show  secretly  to  the  wise.'  The  learned 
Dr.  Prideanx  [Connecliun^  p.  250,  fob)  remark?,  that  *ln 
the  time  of  king  Jusiah  (u,c,  640),  through  the  impiety  of 
the  two  preceding  reigns  of  Manasaeh  and  Aramon  (a  period 
of  sixty  years),  tlie  book  of  the  law  was  so  destroyed  aiid  lost  j 
that,  biisidcs  lh«  C4>py  of  it  which  Hdkiah,  the  high-priest, 
accidentally  found  m  the  Temple  (2  Kings  xxit.  8,  &e, ; 
2  Chron.xxxiv.  14,  &c.)»  there  was  then  no  other  to  be  had; 
for  Hilkiah's  surprise  in  finding  it,  and  Joaiab  s  grief  in 
hearing  it  read,  do  plainly  show  that  neither  of  them  had 
ever  seen  it  before ;  and  if  this  pious  king  and  the  high- 
priest  were  without  it,  it  cannot  be  thought  that  any  one 
else  bad  iV  If  this  were  the  authentic  copy  laid  up  before 
llie  Lord  m  the  Temtile,  it  was  burned,  as  believed  by  all 
Jewish  and  Christian  writeis,  in  the  burning  of  the  Temple, 
fifty-two  years  afterwards,  by  Nebuchadnezzar.  Dr,  Pri- 
duaiix  takes  it  to  be  impUed  in  se\cral  passages  w  hich  he 
cites  that,  from  the  copy  accidentally  faund  by  the  high- 
priest  Hilkiuh,  some  transcriptions  were  made  previous  to 
the  destruction  of  the  Temple,  and  that  from  these  scattered 
copies  Ezra  formed  his  improved  edition  of  the  sacred  te.xt. 
In  common  with  most  other  modern  divines,  he  rejects  the 
opinion  of  the  fathers  respecting  the  restoration  of  the 
Scriptures  by  a  new  rcvolatiun  to  Ezra,  observing  (p.  261) 
that  *it  would  very  much  shook  the  faith  of  many  shuuld 
it  he  held  that  the  sacred  writings  owe  their  present 
being  to  such  a  revival ;  it  being  obvious  for  si  eplical  per- 
sons to  object  that  he  who  is  said  thus  to  have  revived 
tliem  forged  the  whole/  All,  he  continues,  that  Ezra  did 
was— 'begot  to^;othcr  ab  many  copies  of  the  sacred  writings 
as  he  could,  and  out  of  ihem  all  he  set  forth  a  corrected 
edition,  in  which  he  took  caro  of  the  following  particulars: 
—  I,  He  corrected  all  the  errors  introduced  into  thes« 
copies  by  the  negligence  or  mistakes  of  trani^cribcra ;  for, 
by  comparing  them,  he  fiuind  out  tlte  irue  reading,  and  set 
all  to  rights.  2.  He  collected  together  all  the  bwk^  of 
which  the  sacred  Scriptures  did  then  consist,  disposed  them 
in  proper  order,  and  settled  the  canon  of  scripture  up  to 
that  time.*  The  Jewish  writers  stale  that  the  c^non  waa 
decided  by  a  congress  of  Vli\  elders  under  the  presidency  of 
Ezra;  but  since  they  montion  a»  members  of  it,  not  only  the 
contemporaries  of  Ezra,  as  Daniel,  Shadrach,  Meschech, 
and  Abednego,  but  the  high-priest  Simon  the  Ju^t,  who 
lived  250  years  later,  it  is  evident  that  they  mean  the 
number  of  tho»e  who  **«;c«?^.<i*Ve/y  arranged  and  rectitied  Ihe 
canonical  books.  Ezra  divided  all  the  tyooks  he  collected 
into  thretj  parts ;  the  law,  that  is,  the  Pentateuch ;  the 
prophets,  containing  all  the  historical  and  prophetical  hooka ; 
and  the  hagiographa,  which  comprised  all  the  writings  not 
included  in  the  two  other  divisions.  (Josephus,  advers. 
ApiotKi  He  divided  the  Pentateuch  into  54  sections,  one 
of  which  was  read  every  Sabbath ;  and,  according  to  the 
Jewish  authorities,  he  was  aluo  the  author  of  the  smaller 
divisions  called  Pesukim,  or  verses,  and  of  the  various 
readings  and  s^uggOitod  corrections  inserted  in  the  margms 
of  the  Hebrew  copies.  These,  called  Kori  Cetib  f  that  which 
is  ruad  and  that  which  is  written),  api)ear  however  m  the 
lxK)ks  attributed  to  Ezra  himself.  (On  these  particulars 
see  the  remarks  of  Prideaux;  Bnxtorf,  I'mdictiT'  Veri' 
tatiii  Hcbraica-,  par.  ii,  c.  4;  Waltoii*s  Proiegam.,  \i\l  }  18; 
and  Dr.  Gill's  Dtisertation  on  the  Hebrmc  Langua^n,) 
Moi>t  biblical  critics  stale  that  Ezm  changed  the  antient 
names  of  plac^i^  fgr  y^<^  by  which  these  pkoes  were  known 
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in  bis  lime,  aiid  some  suy  I  hat  he  wrote  out  all  the  Scrip* 
ture&  in  tbe  Chaldee  character,  which  uloiie  was  used  und 
iinderstocxl  bj  the  Jews  after  ihe  Clialdapan  captivity. 
Whether  Ezra  added  the  vowel-pointa,  and  whither  they 
were  in  von  ted  by  I  he  Masorite  gram  m  aria  us  at  a  peri  ml 
far  posterior  to  the  rise  of  Christianity,  are  Rubjects 
of  great  controversy  aioong  Hebrew  triiics.  A  concise 
and  able  view  of  ihis  dispute  is  contained  iii  Houbi- 
gaiil*s  *  Racines  Hebraiquea/  1 732.  The  Jewiish  com- 
ment at  ora  assert  that  all  the  rules  and  observaines 
preserved  by  tradition  frf>m  the  time  anterior  to  the  cap- 
fivily  were  *  carefully  collected  by  Ezra,  and  that  having 
reviewed  them,  those  which  he  sanclioned  by  his  au- 
thority henceforth  ronstilutetl  the  oral  liiw»  in  contra- 
dislinclion  to  that  which  is  written;  the  church  of  J eru- 
uttleoi,  like  the  church  of  Rome,  regarding  Scripture  and 


tradition  of  equal  authority,  and  believing  the  latter  to  be 
liigbly  neceMary  for  clearing  the  obscurities,  supplying  the 
defects,  and  solving  the  difUcuHies  of  the  former.  (See  the 
Rabbinical  authorities  cited  by  Dr.  Prideaux,)  It  is  a  tboory 
suggested  by  this  learned  divine,  and  since  adopted  by 
many  others,  that  all  the  numerous  passages  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures  which  involve  chronological  inconsistencies  were 
interpolations  made  by  Ezra^  and  that  this  U  the  onlj 
possible  way  to  solve  the  difhcullies  which  arise  f>om  con- 
sidering the  several  books  as  ihc  productions  of  the  persons 
to  whom  they  are  commonly  asciibed.  The  Book  of  Eira, 
with  the  two  Books  of  Chronicles,  Nehemiah,  Esther,  and 
Malachi,  are  supposed  by  Dr.  Prideaux  to  have  been  added 
to  the  sacred  canon  by  the  high-priest  Simgn  the  J  u^t,  in 
the  year  n»c.  150, 
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Equaliotis  of  Dtffertncea,  484                  j 

KmmiusUbbo,  381 

Entamfisiraca,  459 

i.je$ 

Einpaitjmeiit,  382 

Entoxofif  -J60 

Equations,  Fimctioniil,484                         J 

i^B. 

EmpaiiDt:],  3^2 

Entre  Duuro  n  Miiilio,  464 

Equator  and  Ecliptic,  484                    ^^fl 

■HBil*c»r£ibo. 

Emjieclocles,  382                          i 

Eiitresalf  -164 

Eqtmtoiial  Insifumeut,  484                  ^^| 

F^'  "' 

Kcnperofj  382 

Entry,  4G4 

Equenii'H,  4'Jl                                        ^^| 

TShropthire] 

Emperr4c«9,3d3 
Em^phAats,  383 

Envoy,  465 

Etp ti ait ^mlar.  Equilateral,  Equi-           ^^M 

.367 

Enyed,  Nagy-Enyed|  Enii^d,  or 

cruruk     Kqujtungential>  &c.          ^^| 

f 

Empiric,  3vS3 

Slr&fi2byr^i46S 

ace,  491                                              ^M 

^uriAe««  of  tho  Se- 

Empyrtiumat  383 

EolMia,465 

Equilibrium,  491                                   ^^M 

([Kc  ^  Sphisrold  j 

Ems.  383 

Eulipik'  [j9volipile] 

Eopsftltria  («»oltigy)  [Pachyce-  ' 

Equimultiples,  491                                 ^^M 

[Cornu   AjUDoniij 

Enm  [Stnithiomidaj] 

Equiooctial,  492                                    ^^M 

,1^26] 

Kimtlaiim,384 

phalinflp] 

Equinoxeii,  492                                     ^^| 

IttU,  368 

Em)  dosduriaos  [Cfocodile^  vol. 

Epacridaceas,  465 

Equi^elucefc,  492                                   ^^H 

Vi|>«ti«B)  363 

viii.jp.  162] 

Epact,  466 

Eqiii^^tic  Acid,  492                               ^H 

36;$ 

Emya  [Tortoues] 

Epaminundiiflf  466 

E'quitea,  492                                              ^H 

> 

KnalioBAUTiiias  f Ichthyosaurus, 

KpauEementf  466                          , 

Equity,  493                                             ^H 

B*] 

Ac] 

EiJ^e,  ChArk*  Mi^hfil  deL\  466 

Equity  of  iicdemption    [Mort*           ^^M 

9m^t,  Gold] 

Eoamel  (teeth)  [Dentition] 

Ep*;rii!s,  467 

w^^l                             ^M 

Iter,  368 

Ennmek,  384 

Epernay,  467 

Equiratenta,  Chemical  [Atomie           ^^ 

Of.»aTrl 

Encjimpmenf,  385 

EphemoriN^  467 

Theory]                                                     1 

Eneauiitio  fainting,  386 

Ephetians,  St.  Paulas  Kpistb  to 

EqnCilenji,  496                                                M 

.369 

EncWtt  Cumet»  387 

the,  467 

E^urjku^  Pict6rij,  495                         ^H 

ra 

Encriiiitet,  387 

K'phcaus,  467 

Eqtmi^    Home]                                       ^^H 

Encyclopadiiv  [Dictionu-ry] 
Enc)  clopWie,  394 

E'phori,  468 

Era  [.Era]                                                  ^H 
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E'phoruNt  469 

Eraulht^muTu,  496                                   ^^H 

t,  WiUinm,  369 

Endeavour  Strait  [Tyrreii  Strait] 

E'phvra  f  Mfdu»a] 
Kpialtna  [Miiitdeo] 

ErauthiH,  496                                         ^^M 

^rKUheimer,  Adam, 

Knatc.i^jon,  395 

Era^mu^,  496                                          ^^H 

End(*cSndria»  395 

Epic  Pot' try,  469 

Errata  [Musfs]                                        ^^| 
Eratuiitikeneap  497                                  ^^| 

ro 

K>kd«!mlc^  395 

EpicharmuH*  470 

*J 

Endive.  3U5 

Epict^tus^  -J  71 

Erbil  [Arbftit]                                       ^H 

tiuun,  370 

E'udujfons,  39S 

Epic^rujs,  471 

ErcilU  y  Zufiigu,  Alon^  498             ^^M 

t»b«!ib«  370 

Eadurhhie  [Eiidof^ena] 

Epicycle,  473 

Erecthcium,  499                                    ^H 

mt] 

EudurAiiinQat    [Bill  af    "Ex- 

Epicycloid  [Trochoid al  Curves] 

Er^tria  [Eubeua]                                 ^H 
Erewoah  [Trent]                                  ^H 

p370 

EndofiDoflts  aU9          [chui{;e] 

Epidauruu,  473 

EnC-maU  [Clvitcre] 
Euft'ofliuent  [Fcoflmentj 

Epidemic,  473 

K  rf u;  t  ( ci rcle ),  5  OC                               ^H 

cb«Uaa] 

Epidi'ndrum,  473 

ErfuTl  (city;,  500                                ^H 

Enfitbl  WiHara,3D9 

Epidermis,  473 

Ergot,  500                                               ^^M 

ri 

Enfidd  [Midak-iex] 

Epidole*  473 

Ergot  (hot any),  501                              ^^U 

riiumat,  371 

EnfiUidf,  400 

E|>i>;rAui,  473 

Er^yne  [IsoraduJ                                  ^^| 

kcolrMncltUliL] 

Enfranehiftymeut  [Copyhold] 

Epilepsy,  474 

Etica,501                                              ^H 

E^ 

Engadin,  400 

Ei-i1otjue,  47<3 

EricAce«,504                                          ^H 

{CviUrint  vol.  vi.j  p« 

Ko^hit^n^  Lttiiis  Antoino  Henri 

KpimachuH  [Promerap]da»] 

EriolithuN,  504                                       ^H 

E 

(k  Euiubon,  dnkti  vi\  401 

Epim^aidei,  476 

Erlcht,  Loch  [Invernosa-ahiral            ^H 

Is 

Enghit-fi  [llftiimnlt] 

Epiuai.  476 

Erick,  506                                               ^M 

fea.372 

Enjjint'mii^,  401 

Ei'iijhitiiiw.  Srtint,  477 

Erick  XIV.  507                                     ^H 

i[  CervKubraachktftt 

En^Kind*  4li3 

Epiphttiiy,  477 

Ehck  L,  507                                           ^M 

M^4] 

Engidud  [Great  Britain] 

EpiphylltjiipcrmouB  Plant  a  r  477 

Erick  If.,  5L17                                       ^H 

I  [Mummy] 

En^rliiinl,  Newi  407 

Epiphyti-a,  477 

Erick  11  L,5U7                                     ^H 

ikt.  373 

Engli^t    Architeeturo   [Gothic 

Epirmi,  481 

Erick  IV.,  507                                       ^H 

m 

Architect  tire] 

Epiacopacy  f  Bishop] 
Epiaa'tpius,  Sitnoii,  4^1 

Erick  v.,  5U7                                        ^H 

1  ajid  \V  ralu,  374 

Eoglibh  Chiwintd,  407 

Enck  VL,  507                                     ^H 

1,374 

Eu^huh  Dmmuj  407 

Episode,  482 

Erick  VII.,  507                                      ^M 

irttl,  374 

Enjjf raving,  4J7 

E  pi  spastica  [Blisttfra]                   , 

Erick  VII J.  507                                     ^M 

75 

Ktj^Risaiu^t  4J2 

Epislyks  482 

Eidlauuft  ;[Po]                                         ^^M 

b.ir5 

Eriharmimic,  442 

Epitajih,  432 

Eifdanua  (river),  507                            ^^M 

,375 

Eahjdta  [Oiler]                            ' 

Epithalacnium,  483 

Erie,  l^kr^  [Canada]                            ^^H 

(aicliilrrl'Jltj),  :\t  ^ 

Euii^ma  [^uigina] 

£|^ch  (astronomy),  48<} 

Erlgena,  JeanneaScotuf,  508              ^^H 

(foftifu:»Uuik>,  37  J 

Enii^itment,  442 

Epoch  (cViroiiology)  [i^a] 

Erm^ceuM  [Hedgehog]                        ^^| 

Pgy5 

EaniM,  443 

Epode,  48.1 

Etinna,  508                                           ^^M 

Bk'~ 

Enniscorthj^  443 

Epping  [Esauil 
Epsom  f  SurrvyJ 
EpMom  Salt  [Magnesium] 

^lii,375 

KnnlHkiiieD,  444 
E'nniuA  QuinltU}  444 

Eri6phoruiii,  509                                 ^^M 
Erfphia,  509                                          ^H 

|ipp«] 

Ent)ui,  444 

Equal,  483 

Erivan,  509                                           ^H 

Enoch,  445 

Ef^uation  (mathf!matic&)»  483 

Er  I  tilt  gen,  or  ChfbtiaA*$  Erbin-           ^^M 

astroDomv)*  376 

Enrolment,  445 

Equation  (astronomy),  484 

gen.  5ti9                                               ^H 
£rlau,510                                              ^M 

rilliiiu,  376 

Ens  (rivt^r)   [Au»trift,  p.  136] 

Equntion  of  tho  Cenlre  [Sun, 

ruuduml 

En»  (provincea),  445 

MooDt&c.l 
£a nation   of   the   Kquinoxai 

[Precession] 
EciitationuftiaiG  [Sun] 

Ermine,  or  Erniin*  510                        ^^H 

tU} 

Euiii^nt  4  J 9 

Ermine  [Mustek]                                ^H 

r 

EntabUtMre     [Cffil    AjchtteC' 

Krne|liQngh,5I0                                 ^H 

7 

tuni  Column] 

■ 
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^^K. 

Error  (inlaw),  3 

Erythema,  6 

Erxgebirgiftche-kreia,  8                       ^^M 

^HHKi'^ 

Erskiuet  Thumai  Lordr  3 

Ery^threae,  7 

Eragtibirge,  9                                          ^^^| 

■n^Cneo. 

EnicS¥Ofii(touStjgy)  [Laniado;] 

Erythreffi  Centanrium,  7 

Eacitlloni&cesEi,  9                                   ^^U 

Eniptioii  [V'olciiiiu] 

Erythric  Acid,  7 

Escapement  [Horology]                       ^^H 

i 
[Hcrp«loU)gyl 

Erwin  [Straaburgj 
Erycloa  [VeneridopJ 

Erythrliia,  7 
Erjthropenj.  7 

Escarp,  or  $car|^  10                             ^^H 
E»carpment,  10                                        ^^M 

Eryon,  4 

Erythr^ttium,  7 
Erytlu-oxy'ieaij  7 

E'hchiira[PolypariaMembraiia«          ^^^ 

mkM.%                      1 

Erysfuel«i,  4 

Kr>'thaca(ioology^  [Blue  Bird, 
vol.  v.,  p.  17;  S^lvidda!] 

^^H 

Eryx,  or  Erix,  8 

E&chArolicf.  10                                    ^^H 

|].rpotid«l 

Ei£cruin,  Er£-rCiiDjOf  Ar£T4m,8 

Eachealt  10                                        ^H 
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Escheator,  1 1 
Esehscholtxia,  1 1 
£;ichwege  [Hesse,  Lower] 
Escuage,  or  Scutage,  il 
Esculapius  [^Esculapius] 
Eacu'ic  Acid,  1 1 
E?>curial,  or  Escorial,  1 1 
EscutcheoQi  or  EitcocheoDr  1 1 
Esiie  [Egypt,  p.  312] 
Esoteric  [Exoteric] 
E^l^alier,  11 
EspalioD,  12 
Espiritu  Santo  [Brazil,  p.  336  ; 

Cuba,  p.  205] 
Esprit,  Saint  [Dayonne] 
Esplanade,  12 
Esquiliue  Hill  [Rome] 
E:»4uiinaux,  12 
Esquire,  12 
Essayists,  British,  13 
Essik,  13 
Es4en,  13 
Essence,  13 
E^senes  [Hesseues] 
Essequibo  [Guiana,  Brititih] 
Essex,  14 
Essex,  Earls  of,  34 
EMslingen,  37 
Esslingon,  or  Essling,  37 
Essoigns,  37 
E^tate,  37 
Est«\  House  of,  33 
Estella  [Navarre] 
Esther,  Buok  of,  40 
Esthonia,  or  Reval,  41 
Estieniie  [Stephens] 
Estoppel,  42 
Estovtrs,  42 
Estray,  42 
Estrt-at,  4-2 
Estrella  ^ 

Estiemadtka  (Spain),  42 
Estreniud6ra  (jb'&rtugal),  43 
Estrumos,  45 
Estuary  [yEstuary] 
E'aj'rio,  45 
E'taini)es,  45 
Etawuh,  45 
Etching  [Engraving] 
Etfu  [Edfu] 
Ethal,  45 
Ethelhald,  45 

Ethelbert,  king  of  Kent,  45 
Ethelbert,  king  of  Wessex,  46 
Ethelred  I.,  46 
Ethelred  II.,47 
Ethclwulf,  48 
Ether  [^ther] 
Etherege,  48 
Eth^reum,  49 
Eth6ria,  49 
Etherinei  50 
Ethcro-Sulphuric  acid— -Ethio- 

nic  Acid,  50 
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Ethics,  50 

E'thicus,  or  ^thicugj  50 
Ethiopia,  50 

Ethiopian  Languages,  52 
Ethiops,  53 
Ethule  [Ethereum] 
Eth(i8a«  53 
Etienne  [Stephens] 
Etienne,  St.,  53 
Etisus,  54 
Etna  [iEtna] 
Eton  [Buckinghamshi^] 
Etrdria,  54 

Etruscan  Architecture,  57 
Etruscans  [Etruria] 
Etsch  [Adige] 
Etymology  [Language] 
Etymol6gicuin  MagmuDi  57 
Euboca,  58 
Eucaly'ptus,  60 
Eiicharis,  6 1 
Eucharist,  61 
Euchysiderite,  61 
Euclase,  61 

Euclid  [Geometry  of  the  Greeks] 
Euclid  of  Megara,  61 
Eucoelium  (zoology)  [Synoicum] 
Eucratea  [Cellarieea,  vol.  vi^  p. 

405] 
E(!iiK>a  [Spongidse] 
Eudiometer,  61 
Eiidocia,  &4 

Eudocia  the  younger,  64 
Euddra  [Medusa] 
Eudoxus  of  Cnidua,  64 
Eudoxus  of  Cyzicus,  64 
Eudyalite,  64 

Eudy'namys  [Cuculidsa,  Cucu- 

linae,  vol.  viii.,pp.  206and  211] 

Eu'dytt'S   [Divers,  vol.  ix.>  pp. 

206  and  211] 
Eugene,  Prince,  64 
Eugenia,  05 
Eugeniacrinites  [Eiici  iiiilcs,  vol. 

ix.,  p.  393] 
Eugenin,  66 

Eug^nius  I.,  II.,  IIL,  IV.,  66 
Eukairite,  66 

Efilabes  (zoology)  [Rollers] 
EuUlia  [Dorsiuranchiata] 
Eulen-Spiegel  [English  Drama, 

vol.  ix.,  p.  423] 
Eulvr,  Leonard,  67 
Eulima,  67 
Eulimene   [Biancbiopoda,  vol. 

v.,  p.  3431 
Euly'mene  [Medusa] 
Eum^donus,  68 
Eiimeues,  68 
Eum^nidcs,  68 

£umolpu8,Eumo1pidae[£leiuit] 
Eumorphus,  69 
EuD&pius,  69 
Eun6mia  [Milleporidss]   ' 
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Eunomiu^,  69 

Eunuch,  69 

Euomphalus  [Trochidss] 

Eupaturia  [Crimea] 

Eupatori&cece,  70 

Eupen  (circle),  70 

Eupen  (chief  town),  7Q 

Eapheus  [Isopodaj 

Euph6rbia,  70 

Euphorbi^cesD,  70 

£uph6rbium,  70 

Euphr&tes  [Tigris] 

Eiipion,  71 

Eupolis,  71 

Eure  (river),  71 

Euro  (departmeot),  71 

Eure  ct  Loir,  75 

Euxihia  [Thecosomata] 

EuiJpides,  77 

Europe,  79 

Kuroi  e,  Zoology  of,  90 

EurojH*,  Botany  of,  94 

Eury'ale    [Stellexideans ;    Me- 
dusa^ 

Eury'bi.1  [Medusa] 

Eury'dice  (zoology)  [Isopoda] 

Eurylaimus  [Muscicapidis] 

Eury'medon  [Anatolia,  vol.  i., 
p.  494] 

Eury'nome,  94 

Euryp6dius  [Lepiopodiidss ; 
MacropodiansJ 

Euryst6mids  [Kollersl 

Euslbius  Pamphili,  95 

Eustachian  Tube  [Ear] 

Eust^chius,  95 

EuMt&thius,  95 

Eust&tius,  or  Eustatia,  St.,  96 

Eustyle  [Civil  Architactuie] 

Eut6rius,  96 

Eutr6pius,  Flavius,  96 

Eutychians,  96 

Euxiue  [Black  Sea] 

Ev agora  [Medusa] 

Evigrius,  97 

Evald,  Johannes,  97 

EvangeUst,  97 

Evaporation  [Heat] 

Evection  [Lunar  Theory] 

Evelyn,  John,  98 

Evergem,  98 

Evergreens,  98 

Everlasting  Flowers,  100 

Evesham,  100 

Evidence,  101 

Evil  Eye,  103 

Evil,  King's  [ScrofuU] 

Evilmerodach    [BabylpD^   His- 
tory] 

Evolute  [Involute  aad  Evolute] 

Evolution  [Involution  and  Evo- 
lution] 

Evolutions,  Militarvi  104    • 

E'vora,  106 
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Evremond,  Charkt  de  St  Dean, 
Kvreuz,  107  [107 

Ex  [Devonshire] 
KxaiBination  [Svideuce] 
Exanth^inaU,  108 
Exarch,  108 

Excavations  [Foundations] 
Excentric  [Ptolemaic  Hytnihi 
fixcentricity,  108  m] 

Excess,  108 
Exchange,  108 
Exchange,  Royal  [OniliMi] 
Exchequer  Court,  1 10 
Sxchequer  fiilU,  111 
Excise  Duties,  111 
Excitants  [Stimulants] 
Excommunication,  113 
Execution  (law),  114 
Execution,  114 
Executor,  114 
Ex6dra,  116 
Exercise  [Analeptica] 
Exeter,  1 16 

Exeter,  or  Exon  Domesday»  III 
Exeter  CoUege,  Qxibrd,  lli 
Exeter  [New  Hampskite] 
Exhaustions,  Method  oC  {%ki^ 

metry  of  the  Greela} 
Exhibit,  118 
Exhibition  [School] 
Exile  [Banishment  J 
Exmouth  [Deronaliire] 
Exoc&rpea,  118 
E'xodus,  the  Book  o^  118       ^ 
E'xogens,  120  i^ 

Exorcism,  1^1 
Exorhiz»  [Exogeaa] 
Exoteric  and  Esotene,  \tl 
Expansion  [HeatJ 
Expectation  of  Lifo|  131 
Expectorants,  131 
Explan&ria  [Madrephjlliaa] 
Exponent ;  Exponents, 

of,  132 
Ex|K>rts  [Imports  and 
Extent,  132 
Extortion,  132 
Extraction  of  Roots  [1 

and  Evolution] 
Extracts,  132 
Extravasation,  133 
Exuma  [Bahamas] 
Eyck,  John  Van,  133 
Eye,  134 

Eye  (in  optics),  144 
Eye  (in  horticultuie),  141 
Eye  [SuflTolk] 
Eyemouth  [Berwidnhife] 
Eylau,  145 
Eyre,  145 

Ezekiel,  the  Book  of,  141 
Ezekiel  [Dramatic  Art  m 

terature,  p.  135] 
Esra,  the  Bock  ol^  146 
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ntn!  asj^Irate  l)€antig  llic  fame  rdation  to 
Mdt?nTal  usptmtc  V  whkh  the  letters  tailed 
k,  t,  bear  to  tlic  medt^e^  b,g,  d.  It  occuiiies  the 
in  the  English  as  in  the  Latin  nlphtibeU  thus 
jdiug  wiib  ibe  digamraa  of  the  ol<l  Greek  alphabet^ 
lau  of  ihe  Hebrew,  \xi  po\icir  ond  form  it  is 
flo-iely  relatod  to  those  two  letters.  [Alphabet.] 
\\**f  V  is  ifiterehange:ible  with  the  other  a&piralcs 
. '  '  '  '^  with  the  liplelterg/j  and  b, 
»  hjikU  to  k  in  Spanish,  as  Lntin/rvr- 

uii^Lii  ,  oj:  iiti.-^h  hermoso  ;  Laiin/^«i//d,  female; 
\emhra;  ijii'in  fugere^  fly;  Spanish /ii/;V.  Oilier 
miy  rcndilv  he  tbund  in  a  Spanish  Ditfionar}' 
letter  ^.  llie  same  ehange  prevailed  hetwecTi 
of  Rome  and  the  Sabine  dialect  of  that  Ian- 
Latin  coztesponda  to  A  in  Orock,  as  Latin  ^ra, 
%sl\  Greek  07p,  Latin /It%  weep;  Greek  Bpi^  as 
^fvoc*  Indeed  thisi  interchange  prevailed  among 
of  the  Greek  langiiaee  itself  as  in  ou^ap  and 
Mr  and  ^^^v  ;  fXi>3to>  and  0X<^w,  This  however 
li^nd  (tu  the  proximity  of  the  letters  /  and  r. 


La 


ponds  to  h  in  German  and  English, 
to  break  ;  /rater ^  binder,  brother  ; 

find  German  top  in  Ijiiin,  as  peili\  fell, 
ger) ;  pcd,  fuss,  root ;  pugna-re^  fecbten, 


Qjik^,  ia  the  fourth  note,  or  degree,  of  tbe  diatonic 
rcTing  to  the  fa  of  the  Italians  and  French,  It 
lally  \j»t*d  as  the  base  elef,  to  which  it  gives  a 
t  wutle  serving  as  a  sign,  time  baa  graduallv  al- 
rm  into  that  whieli  as  a  clef  it  now  takes.  I'his 
Vao  an  abbrevmtion  of  the  Italian  word  Forte, 
frtud.     The  double  F  signifies  the  superlative  uf 

LiiGonN09.«J 

3  Ai/v  XIMUS  and  the  FABII  FAMILY.  The 

a  numerous  and   powcrfid   ^ens  or  iMitrician 

\X\ex\\,  Rome,  which  became  subdivided  into  so- 

i*??j  or  brandies  dislinguisbed  by  tln-ir  respective 

such  as  Fubii  Miiximi,  Fabii  Ambusli,  Fabii 

^c     They  were  of  Sabine  origin,  and  settlud  on 

1  n  ^n\  Ihe  time  of  the  earliest  kinj^B.    At^er  the 

i  rarauinii,  the   Fabii  as  one  of  the  older 

I  i.isiderable  influence  iii  the  senate.  Ca:'so 

r  tor  with  L.  Valerius,  impcache<l  Snurius 

^  i  of  Il<jrae  26S,  4^6  n.c,  and  had  Iiira 

li  hai  hucn  nutL'd  as  a  remarkable  fact^  that  for 

ulive  vcars  from  that  time,  one  of  the  two  an- 

'  V  tbrce  brothers  Fabii  in  rota- 

p  rly  investigated  this  period  of 

y  1  ^iM.ruul led  on  the  causes  of  this  long 

r  V  the  Fubii  as  connected  with  the  struggle 

..^^,,Len  the  patricians  and  the  plebeians,  and 

of   tb«  former  to  monopolize  the  elections. 

7*  Romt',  vol.  ii.,   T/te  Seven  Consul  ship  fi  qf  the 

l)  '^  three  brothers,  Quintus  Faldus  Vibu- 

i  against  the  Veieates,  in  the  year  274  of 

I  tlie  luibiwtnit;  yeai',  under  the  coniiuUhip  of  Ca»so 

d  Titus  Virgmius,  the  wliole  bou&e  of  the  Fabii 

to  leave  Rome  and  settle  on  the  bordi.*rii  of  the 

^  Veil,  in  order  to  take  the  war  against  the  Veientes 

lo  their  hancfe.    After  performing  solemn  sacii- 

left  Rome  in  a  body,  mustering  306  patricians, 

'  laiTieK,  clients,  and  freedmcn,  and  i  ncLirapcd 

if  the  Creraera  in  sight  of  Veii.     There  they 

''"d  maintained  for  nearly  two  years  a 

A  the  Veientes  and  other  pwplt:  of 

..f  i1n  ir  predator)'  incursions  they 

I iig  desperately,  were  all 

lid  Nicbuhr'a //*>/ory,  on 

IVur.)    One  only  of  the  bouse,  Qnintu*  Fa- 

^liii,  who  had  remained  at  Rome,  escaped,  and 

nt  stock  of  all  the  subseauent  FabiL    He 

coiuul,  and  vraa  afierwarda  <>ue  of  tht^  de- 
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cemviri  with  Ajipius  Claudius  f^r  two  con9<*cutive  years,  in 
which  oiHee  he  disgraced  himself  by  bis  connivance  at  the 
oppresfiions  of  his  collea^e,  which  caused  tlie  fall  of  the 
decern vi rate.  In  subsetjucnt  years  we  fii^d  seveml  Fabii 
filling  the  cousuUhip,  untd  we  come  to  M.  Fabius  Ambus- 
tus,  who  was  consul  in  the  year  3'}3  of  Rome,  and  again 
several  times  afJer.  lie  fought  against  the  Hernici  and  the 
Tnrquiiiians,  and  left  several  sons,  one  of  whom,  knoMn  by 
t!ie  name  of  Quint  us  Fabius  Maxtmus  Rullianust  attacked 
and  defeated  the  Samnites  (129  of  Rome  J  in  the  ab»ence 
and  against  the  orders  of  his  commanding  ofJicer,  the  Dic- 
tator Fapiriui*,  who  would  have  brought  him  to  punishment 
for  disobedience,  but  "^'^s  prevented  by  the  intercession  of 
the  sokltcrs*  and  the  people.  This  Fabius  was  five  times 
consul,  and  dictator  twice.  He  trium])bed  over  the 
Samnites,  Marsi,  Gauls,  and  Tu>canii.  His  son,  Quintus 
Fabius  Gurges,  was  ibriee  consul,  and  was  the  grandfather 
of  QuiNTUs  Fabius  M.^ximus  Verrccosus,  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  generals  cff  Rome.  In  his  first  consulate 
he  triumphed  over  tlie  Ligurians.  After  the  Thrasyraenian 
defeat  he  was  named  Prodictator  by  the  unanimous  voice  of 
the  people,  and  was  inlruMed  with  the  salvation  of  the- Re- 
public. The  system  which  he  adopted  to  check  the  advance 
of  Hamiibal  is  well  known.  By  a  succes.*iion  of  skilftj!  move- 
ments, inarches,  and  caunier-marches. always  choosing  gofvd 
defensive  pohitiona,  he  harassed  his  antagonist,  who  could 
never  drawbim  into  ground  favourable  ibr  his  attack,  while 
Fabius  watched  every  oj^porlunity  of  availing  himself  of 
any  error  or  neglect  u\\  the  part  of  the  Carthagmjans, 

This  mode  uf  warfare,  which  was  new  to  the  Romans, 
acauired  fur  Fabius  the  name  of  Cnnc!ator»  or  *  temporizer/ 
anu  was  censured  by  ibo  young,  the  ra&h,  and  the  ignorant ; 
but  (t  probably  was  the  means  of  saving  Rome  from  ruin. 
MinuciiLs,  who  shared  with  Fabius  the  command  of  the 
at  my,  having  imprudently  engaged  Hannibal,  w^as  saved 
fjtjm  total  destruction  by  the  timely  assistance  of  the  dic- 
tator. In  the  following  year  however,  5,3fi  of  Rome,  Fabius 
being  recalled  to  Rome,  the  command  of  the  array  was  in- 
trusted to  Ihe  consul  T.  Varro,  who  rushed  imprudently  to 
battle,  when  the  defeat  ofCmna?  made  nianitLSt  the  wis- 
dom  of  the  dictator's  previous  caution.  Fabius  was  made 
consul  in  the  next  year,  and  Was  again  eraployod  in  keeping 
Hannibit!  in  check.  In  :>\Z  of  Rome,  bt-ing  consul  for  the 
fifth  time,  he  retook  Taientura  by  stratagem,  afier  which 
he  narrowly  escapcfl  lunng  caught  himself  in  a  snare  by 
Hannibal  near  Metnpontnm,  (Livy,  xxvii.  13,  IG.)  When 
SOUK"  years  af(cr  tho  question  was  discussed  in  the  senate 
of  sending  P.  Scipto  with  an  army  into  Africa,  Fabius  op- 
postal  it,  saying  that  Italy  ought  first  to  be  rid  of  Han- 
nibal. Fabius  died  some  time  ailer  at  a  very  advanced  age. 
His  son,  called  likewise  Quinius  Fabius  Ma.\imus,  who  had 
also  been  consul,  died  before  him.  His  grands  ^-  .s 
Fabius  Maxiraus  Servilianus,  being  proconsul,  f.  \i  t 

Viriatu-4  in  Spain,  and  concluded  with  him  an  ij<un.iuii*M,i 
peace.  (Livy,  Epitome,  51,)  ti^  was  afterwards  consul  re- 
Jwatcdly,  ,ind  also  censor.  He  wrote  Annals,  which  are 
quoted  by  Macrobius.  {Saturn,  \.  tfi.)  His  brother  by 
adoption  Qmntus  Fabius  Maximus  v'Einilianus,  I  lie  son  of 
Paulus  j^radiua  (Livy,  xlv.  41),  was  consul  in  f»09  of  Rome, 
and  was  the  father  of  Fabius,  called  Allobrogicus,  who  sub- 
dued not  only  the  Allobroges,  but  also  the  people  of  Southern 
Gaul,  which  he  reduced  into  a  Roman  province,  called  from 
that  time  *  provincial  or  *  Galha  iilteriar,'  Quintus  Fabius 
Maximus,  a  grandson  of  Fabius  Maximus  Scr^'ihan\ifi» 
served  in  Spain  under  Julius  Caesar,  and  was  ^lade  consul 
in  the  year  7U(J  of  Rome,  Two  of  his  sons  or  neidiews, 
Paulus  Fabius  Maximus  and  Quintus  Fabius  Ma\imus 
were  con^^^uls  in  succvsijion  under  Augustus.  Tliere  was 
al^o  a  Fabius  consul  under  Tiberius.  Panvinius  and  othcr» 
have  reckoned  that  during  a jKjriod  of  about  five  centuries, 
from  the  time  of  the  first  Fabius,  who  is  mentioned  aa 
consul,  to  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  48  consulships,  7  dictator- 
ships, 8  censorships.  7  nugursbips,  besides  the  olUces  of 
master  of  the  horse  and  mditary  tribune  with  consular 
power,  were  filled  by  individuals  of  the  Fabian  bouse.  It 
also  could  lK)ast  of  thirteen  triumphs  and  XyiQ  ovattonit* 
(Augustiaus  de  ExmiliU  HQmanorutn.) 


FAB 

FA'BIUS  PICTOR,  tlie  historian,  wo*  de«cenJefl  from 
KMarcus  Fabius  AmUuiitus,  the  consiiL  Caius  Fabius,  one 
•'of  the  sons  of  Ambustus,  was  called  PiHor,  bfcaiise  abput 
B  C.  304  he  pninled  the  temple  of  the  goddess  of  healrh, 
which  painling  existed  till  the  reiirn  of  Claudius,  when  the 
temple  vas  burnt,  (Pliny,  xxxw  e,  4,}  Tlie  surname  of 
Pic  tor  was  continuc^l  to  his  children,  one  of  whom.  Cains 
Fabius  Pictor,  was  consul  wiih  Ognlnius  Gallus  n.c.  271, 
and  was  the  futher  of  the  historian.  Qointus  Fabius  Pictor» 
Ihe  historian,  lived  in  the  lime  of  the  second  Punic  war» 
according  to  the  testiinonv^  of  Livy  (xxi.),  who  snvsi,  in  speak- 
ir\%  of  the  battle  of  the  Thra.s\'raene  lake,  that  he  followed 
in  his  narrative  the  authority  of  Fabius  Pictor,  who  was 
contemporary  with  that  memorable  event.  Fabius  appears, 
from  the  testimony  of  Dionysius  andCieero,  to  have  writteu 
both  in  Greek  antl  in  T^tin.  Of  the  extraets  from  or  refer- 
ences to  his  *  Annals/  which  have  been  Iransmitted  to  us, 
some  concern  the  antiquities  of  Italy,  ami  the  bet^inning:  cif 
Rome*  others  the  subsetjuent  fa^ti,  or  history  of  the  Romans. 
He  was  tlie  first  who  compded  a  history  of  his  country 
from  the  record^ns  of  the  i>on1iff9»  and  from  popular  tradition. 
He  is  spoken  of  with  praise  by  Livy,  who  evidently  Iwr 
rowed  largely  from  him.  and  by  Cicero,  Pliny,  Appmn,  and  , 
others.  Polyhius  howmer  censures  his  obvious  partiality  I 
for  the  Romans^  and  his  unfairness  towarrl^  the  Cartliagi- 
niuMs,  iu  his  account  of  the  second  Puuic  war.  His 
Annals  are  lost,  with  Ihe  exception  of  some  fVftj^ments,  wliich 
have  been  presened  by  subsequent  writer*,  and  are  printed 
in  the  collei^tions  of  Antonius  Auiiuslinns,  Antwerp,  1595, 
Antonius  Riccobonus,  Venice,  15G8,  and  others.  The  well- 
known  itnpostor,  Annio  da  Viterbo,  puhhshe<l  a  small  work 
on  the  origin  of  Rome,  under  the  name  of  Fiihius  Pictor, 
but  the  f+aud  was  discovered,  l^inntus  Fabius  Pictor  was 
sent  by  the  senate  to  Delphi  «ifter  the  hattle  <»f  Canna*, 
to  consult  Ihe  Orai'le  abuut  the  ultimate  result  of  the  war. 
He  must  not  b '  cotd'oundcd  with  Servins  Fabius  Pict«»r, 
who  lived  in  the  lime  of  Cato  the  Elder, and  who  is  praised 
by  Cit^ro  for  his  knowledge  of  jurisprudence,  literature. 
Olid  »ntiquity  (Vo^sius,  Lh  Hintoricii  Latinittl  Fabricius, 
Bihltotheca  Laiimt.) 

FABLE,  F&lmla  in  Latin,  in  its  general  sense  menus  n 
fictitious  narrative,  but  it  also  means  more  particularly  a 
species  of  didactic  composition,  ct)iisi*ting  of  a  short  ficti- 
limis  tale  inculcating  a  moral  truth  or  precept.  As  such  it 
is  divided  into  lvi*o  sorts,  the  parable  and  the  apologue. 
'Hie  former  narrate«^  some  incident,  wliich,  although  it  may 
nol  have  happened  exactly  as  the  narrator  supposes,  yet 
could  have  happened  at  any  time,  there  Wuv^  nothing  am- 
jiofisiblo  or  improbable  in  it.  Of  Ibis  description  nre  many 
of  the  parables  cont^iined  in  the  ScriptUR^'i.  and  especially 
in  the  New  Testament,  it  being  a  favourite  mode  with  our 
Saviour  of  illustrating  his  precepts  by  similitudes.  When, 
for  instance,  he  s|>okc  of  the  master  who,  before  setting  out 
ou  a  lon^  journey,  intrustetl  certain  talents  or  sums  of  money 
to  each  of  his  ihix'e  sorvunts,  he  did  not  mean  that  such  a 
fact  had  occurred  at  any  particular  lime,  thous^h  it  might 
have  t)ccurred,  but  he  chose  this  figure  as  pre>eniing  the 
ways  of  God  with  rejiard  to  the  menial  or  spiritual  talents 
he  uas  gifted  men  with,  and  which  lie  expects  them  to  rul- 
tivttte  fttid  render  u^^ful  *n  proportion  tu  their  capacitie5i* 
The  second  species  of  moral  fable,  called  upologue,  relntcs 
facts  which  are  evidently  untrue,  and  cannot  have  hap- 
pened ;  such  as  animals,  or  even  inanimate  things,  speak- 
mj^,  but  which  servo  as  comparisons  for  the  actions  of 
men.  Such  was  the  wolbknown  apologue  of  Menenius 
Agrippa,  addressed  to  ihe  pi ehs  of  Rome,  who  had  revolted 
ngainst  the  patricians,  m  which  he  told  them  of  the  various 
limbs  of  the  human  biMly  having  once  rcvoltetl  against  the 
belly.  (Li\T,  ii*  32.)  Most  of  the  fables  which  are  called 
Utopian  are  apolosrnes,  although  some  are  of  the  parable 
kind;  for  example,  that  of  ^Bsop  and  the  villain  who  threw 
a  stone  at  hira.     tPbffidrus  iii.  5.) 

The  apologue  is  one  of  the  oldest  forms  of  compo- 
sition, being  well  calculated  to  strike  the  minds  of  men 
in  a  rude  state.  Homer's  War  of  the  Mice  and  the 
Frogs  is  a  comoosition  of  the  nature  of  the  a'lologuej  only 
being  extendea  to  a  considerable  length,  and  Including  a 
succession  of  incidents,  it  is  classed  among  the  heroico- 
comic  poems,  whilst  the  apolu^nio, or  fable  properly  s*i  called, 
I>ointi  out  only  one  particular  incident  from  which  it  draws 
•  moral.  In  the  same  manner,  in  modern  times,  the  *  Ani- 
mail  Parlanti/  or  *  Court  and  Parliament  of  Beasts*  of  Casti 
must  be  classed  among  the  m^ck  epic  poems,  although  it 


may  bo  said  to  consist  of  a  series  of  apologues,  each  poitiV 
ing  to  some  particular  error,  or  abuse,  in  the  state  of  m- 
ciety,  and  in  the  conduct  of  men.  It  is  probable  that  the 
older  and  simpler  mythological  fables  of  the  gods  and  heroa 
among  the  anlients  were  ori|iinally  intended  by  the  earh 
patriarchs  or  priests  to  illustrate  by  allegorj'  the  attrtbulpV 
of  the  Creator,  the  phenomena  of  nature,  and  the  progre^ 
of  social  hfe ;  but  that  in  course  of  time  people  lost  sight  of 
t!ie  mc*ral,  and  believed  the  fiction  in  its  literal  sense. 

The  oldest  col  lection  of  fables  in  any  European  h  :*.-•-: 
is  in   Greek   prose :    the   fables  are  attributed   f 
but  much  doubt  exists  as  to  the  real  author  or  auu.-i.  oi 
them,     [.lilsop.]    Babrias  wrote  a  metrical  version  of  ^Eso- 

fian  fables,  only  a  few  of  which  have  come  down  to  u«. 
R.UJR1AS-]  The  fables  called  the  fables  of  Bidpai  [BidpaiJ 
are  derived  from  a  coll  option  in  the  Sanscrit  language,  aQ<i 
Lokman  k  said  to  have  written  fables  in  Arabic :  btaV*vend 
of  \he  fables  attributed  to  the  latter  appear  to  be  the  stmt 
as  some  of  those  attributed  (o  i^sop,  and  it  has  been  suth 
poBed  that  I^kman  and  jl!sop  were  one  and  the  same  pe^ 
sonai^e.     [Lokman.] 

Among  the  Latins,  Phrednrs,  who  lived  under  Tiberiti*. 
is  the  most  celehrnted:  he  professes  1o  have  taken  his  sub- 
jects  from  j^sop.  The  MS.  of  Phocdrus  was  not  disuoverd  ' 
before  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Avianus^  or  A^ie- 
nus,  who  (supposing  the  two  names  to  mean  the  same  indi- 
vidual) livefl  under  the  elder  Tlieodosius,  wrote  a  collection 
of  fables  in  Latin  verse.  (Edition  of  Avienut^  Ley  den.  1731, 
with  a  Dissertation  on  the  hietitity  o/Avianwf  and  Ammus') 
Faerno  of  Cremona,  who  lived  alvout  the  middle  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  made  a  collection  of  jBsopian  fables,  wbtcli 
he  tumed  into  Latin  verse,  and  which  were  published  at 
Rome  after  his  death  in  1564,  He  was  accused  of  pla- 
giarism, as  having  fiuind  a  MS,of  Phaedrus  in  some  librmy,  i 
and  borrowed  his  subjects  from  it,  1 

In  ihu  mo^lern   languages,  ainonjr  the  orig:     *  "riof 

fables  or  apolugucs,  La   Fontaine  has  been   .  on- 

uidered  as  uvaliini^or  surpassing  Pha>drus  iu  i*un  ,vui4  <tf 
com|xisition ;  and  indeed  he  may  be  fairly  placed  alcove  nil 
wriiers  erf  this  class.  Anion^  the  English,  Gny  and  Moore 
have  written  fa  hi  en.  The  Germans  have  hurl  Lessmg,  Gel- 
lert,  and  others;  and  the  Spaniard!*  have  Vriarte  and  Si- 
maniego.  Among  Ihe  Italians,  Firenzuola,  Crudeli,  Biildli 
Capaccio,  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centurif^s,  wrotsr 
chieMy  translations  or  paraphrases  from  the  Greek  and 
Latin  fabulists,  Iu  the  eightt?enth  century  Pij^iiotri,  « 
native  of  Tuscany,  wrote  original  fabler  in  ver^e,  which 
were  published  at  Pisa  in  1 7H2,  and  have  been  ufteu  re- 
printed since.  Bertola  also  wrote  fables  (Pa via,  I  TftS),  witli 
an  essay  on  fables.  Luigi  Fiacchi  published,  under  the 
name  of*  Clasio,'  a  collection  of  fables  (Florence,  \H07). 

FABRETll,  RAFFAELE,  bom  at  Urbinn  in   U\\ 
was  secretary  of  Pojk!  Alexander  VIIL,  and  priDffi*  ^^  ♦^-' 
papal    archives    in    the    cattle    St.   Angelo    unfn 
cent  XIL     Fabrctti  spent  most  of  his  time  in   - 
the  ruins  which  are  scattered  about  Rome  and  i 
bourbood,  and  digging  for  those  which  were  umK-i 
He  explored  catacombs,  columbaria,  sepulchre^,   ; 
subterraneous  receptacles;  and  he  gathere<l  an   .-. 
harvest  of  ntitiquities,  and  chiefly  of  inscriptions,  winch  hal 
ranged  in  a  collection  at  his  house  at  Urbino,  which  f«^ 
lection  has  been  since  transferred  to  the  ducal    i    '  i 

the  same  town-  It  is  related  that  the  horse  upon 
rwle  for  many  years  in  his  perambulations  thi 
Campagna,  and  which  his  friends  had  nicknanif 
Polo,  became  so  accustomed  to  his  inasler*s  huTii 
inscriptions  that  he  usetl  to  stop  of  himself  wb- 
met  with  anv.  Fabretti  wrote,  l**,  '  Inscriptioni...i 
cjuariim  Expiicatio,'  fol.,  1699;  2^  *  De  Columnfi  T 
jani/  fol.,  168:1,  an  el  alio  nite  work,  in  which  he  ilh;4nite 
with  much  erudition  and  judijraent  the  sculpture 
celebrated  monument.  He  added  to  it  an  ex  pin  i 
the  Iliac  table  which  is  in  Ihe  Capitol ine  Museum,  3 
Aquis  et  Aquojduclibus  Veteris  Romip/  4to.,  1 6B0,  reprint 
with  notes  wnd  additions  in  I78H,  Fabretti  rendered 
services  to  archseology  by  his  sj'stem  of  illustraiinj^  r^no  moHi 
nieut  by  the  help  of  another.  He  had  a  contrcj\  < 
James  Gronovius  about  the  interpretation  of  som- 
of  classital  writers,  in  which  both  resorted  to  di-r 
Bcurrilities,  Fabretti  died  at  Rome  in  January*,  I : 
a^c  of  eighty.  He  may  be  considered  a*i  th*'  rir« , 
Bianchini,  Bottari,  and  other  archs^lu;.  1 

[  the  antiquities  of  Rome  during  the  eigii 
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BRTA'NO.    [Macerata.] 

BRI'CIUS*  CAITJS»  surnamed  Luscums,  was  consul 
le  first  lime  in  the  year  471  of  Rome,  283  bx.»  when 
amphed  over  the  Boii   and   the  Elruscann.     After 
Teal  of  the  Romans  under  the  consul  Lsevinus  by 
us  <a.c.  261),  Fabricius  was  sent  by  lht»  senalc  d?j  le- 
to  treat  for  the  rans^^im  of  the  prisoiit-rs*  or, 
ers,  to  propose  terms  of  peace.     Pyrrhus  is 
ieavoured  to  bribe  him  by  large  (jflVr^^,  Mhicli 
Tq*,  poor  a^  be  wa*,  rejected  with  teorn,  to  the  great 
lion  of  the  king.  •    Fabricius  being  again   consul 
i>>    wa«  htut   against  Pyrrhus*»  who  was  then  cn- 
near  Tarentum.     The  physician  to  the  king  is  said 
Te  came  i.ecretly  to  the  Roman  canap,  and  to  have 
ipi-K«d  to   Fabricius   to   poison   his  master  for  a  bribe, 
il,  inditrnanl,  had  him  put  in  felter>i  and 
JUS,  upon  vvhum  this  instance  of  Roman 
u  great   impression.      Pyrrhus   soon   alter 
J  ly,  where  he  was  oallcd  by  iho  Syracusans, 

L..-  ..  ^.*«:.vicd  by  the  Carthaginians.     Fabricius  having 
lt?t|    tuc  Sarnnites,  Lucuniaiis,  and  lirullii,  who  had 
L?nivi  Piirhu:^  afT-ainst  Rome*  triumphed  over  tho-c  people, 
aards  returning  to  Ilaly,  was  fmalty  dufented 
-Auy  by  M.  Curiuts  Dentatus  inx.  270),    Two 
■i'\  Fabricius  being  cunrul  for  the  third  timu,  with 
'  ^'innafor  tiis  colleague,  legates  came  froni  king 

1  M**  *^  rontrncl  an  alliance  with  Rome.     Se-  j 

•  ->  are  relnled  of  the  extreme  frugality  and  | 

^  )i  the  manners  of  Fnhricius,  wbicli  are  conform- 

bat   is  leeordcd  of  the  austerity  of  Roman  life  ' 
the  Punic  wars.     When  censur,  he  dismissed  t 
uite  p.  Cornelius  Rufinus  because  he  had  in  his  I 
,,.,__  ten  nound5'  weight  of  silver  plate.     Fabricius  I 
poor*  siad  llie  senate  wa^  obliged  to  make  provi^iion  for  | 
An  n  tl  r .  r  ^     (Plata  rch.  L  i/fi  (/  Pyt rh  us ;  Li  v ) ,  KpHo me  I 
:  Dpius;  Jnstinus.)  i 

S.     J OA N  N E S    ALB  E RTU S,     born     at  I 
I  .r»  early  distinguished  himself  hy  his  pro* 

-Mcal  literature,  and  his  penetration  andjudg- 
^itrd  by  an  excellent  memory.     Having  finished 
ies  at  Leipzig,  he  went  to  Hamburg,  where  I,  F. 
•pjioinled  him  his  librarian.     He  was  afterwards 
lea  profesaor  in  the  c^jllegeof  Hamburg,  where  ho  re- 
'  to  tJjc  end  of  his  life,  having  refused  .several  advan- 
offers  made  to  him  by  the  landgrave  uf  Hesse  Cassel 
hcT%.     He  w*aJi  the  author  of  many  elaborate  works. 
in-ripaJ  ff  which  are: — L  *Bibliotheca  GrEDca/  14 
|i ,  r,a.,.  ..„  1 705-28.    A  new  edition,  with  consider- 
,  wtis  published   by  Harlcs,  Hamburg, 
..     *,..     Bibliotbeca  Griccu'  is  a  must  valuable 
it  coottims  notices  of  all  the  Greek  authors,  from  the 
n  down  to   those  who  flourished  in  the  last 
Byziintine  empire,  wiih  lists  of  their  w^orks 
Ma  on   ihem.     H.  *Bibliutheca  Latina/  3  vols. 
iL     Erncsti  published  a  new  and   much  ira- 
iou  of  the  same  at  Leipzig,  1773.     Th«*  *  Bib- 
\   ts  inferior  in  research  and  copiousness  to 
hera  Orasca/  but  is  still  a  useful  work,  espe- 
form  given  to  it  by  Ernesli.    UL  *  Bibfio- 
lesi afit  ica .*  fel , ,  H  a  m bu r g ,  1718,    1 V .  *  B  i b* 
tnediie  el  intini9?  /Etatis,  cum  Supplcinento 
;enii,   ex  recensione   Dominici   Mansi/  Padua, 
1754.     V.  *  Memoriap  Hamburgenses,    7  vols. 
to  wWh  Reiraar,  the  son-in-law  of  Fabricius,  added 
tolume  in  1745.     VL  *  Codex  Apooryphus  Novi 
^li/  3  vols.  8vo.,  1719^  being  a  Collection  of  the 
pfl=.  .\ri5  of  the  Apostles,  and  other  apocrvphal 
icd  in  the  early  ages  of  Chnstiauity, 
I  Antiquaria,*  4lo.,  176ti;  heitig  notices 
aii<M»   \vho   have  written  upon  Hebrew,    Greek, 
and   ecclesiastical   anliquities.      VIH.  *  Delectus 
ini Forum  et  Syllabus  Senptoruni  qui  vcritatem  Re- 
Christ  ianas  lucuhrationibus  suis  asseruerunt,'  4to., 
IX-  *H    '  '    written    in    German,    and 

ited  mio  she  title  *Theologie  de  TEau, 

tor  li  ij  M1+' ,  ui  >.^^esse»  et  la  Puissance  de  Dieu, 
#«»  dan^  la  CrL'ation   de   TEau/   8vo.,  La  Haye, 
t*   'Codisx  paeudepigraphus  Veteris  Testamenti/ 
dNmltrptrt  of  his   work  on  the  Apocrypha  of 
TMtament,     XL  *  Conspectus  Thesauri  Lilterarii 
Hvot,  1749,  or  notices  of  the  principal  collections 
»Htsl<Miaoi  of  it^y»  a^  well  as  of  other  writers  who 
illustrated  the  antiquities,  geography,  &c.|  of  that 
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count r\',  including  the  groat  works  of  Burmannus  and 
Graevius,  with  an  accovmt  of  the  Italian  Ulerary  journals 
existin^j  or  which  had  existed  before  the  time  of  Fabricius, 
t>f  the  Italian  academics,  and  a  catalogue  ef  Italian  bib- 
liiig  rap  hers  ^nid  hioumphers  classed  acc^jrding  to  the  par- 
ticular ttiwiis  which  ibey  have  illusirated.  XlL  '  Imp.  Ciea. 
Aui^usU  Tem{jorum  Nolatio.  Genus  et  Scriptorum  Frag- 
menta/  with  '  Nicolai  Damasceni  Dclnstituiione  Aueusti,* 
4to.,  1727.  XHL  *  Salularis  Lux  Evangdii,  hive  Notitia 
Propagatorum  per  Orhem  tolum  Sacror uui  t  accedunt 
Epistoia'  c|Ufidaui  inedila?  Juliani  Im]  cratori.s,  Gregorii 
Habesstni  Tlieologiu  ^Ethiapica^  nccnon  Index  geographi- 
cus  Episcopatuum  Orbis  Cbiistiani/  4to.,  1731;  u  work 
which  contains  uselnl  inrorniation  for  :^tudents  of  ecrle- 
siiwtical  history,  XIV.  *  Onlifulium  Luthemnura,  sive  No- 
titia  LiterariaSeriptorum  ouinis  generis  deMartino  Luthero, 
ej  u  ^  Vi  t  a,  tS  c  r  ip  t  i  s,  e  t  Re  I  u  rm  a  lion  e  E  eel  esiie  edi  to  ni  m , '  t  wo 
vols.  8vo.  t7:J0.  XV.  ^Centuria  Fabriciorum  Scriptis  claro- 
rura  qui  jam  diem  suam  obierunt  coUceta/  Hvo.>  170U,  with  a 
continuation  in  1727.  Tlie  author  has  mcluded  in  his  list 
not  only  the  authors  whose  name  or  Birnamewas  Fabricius, 
but  also  those  whose  names  may  be  turned  into  the  Latin 
r  Fabricius;  such  as  Lc  Fevre,  Fabri,  the  German  Schmidts, 
&c.  Independently  of  the  above  and  other  minor  works, 
Fabricius  published  editions  of  Sextus  Empiric  us,  of  the 
Gallia  Orientalisid'  Father  Colo mies,  of  the  works  of  St.  Hip- 
polyUis,  and  raanyolhers.  The  catalogue  of  the  works  pub- 
lished by  him  exceeds  1  00.  Fabricius  died  at  Hamburg  in 
April,  1736,  III  his  fifitb  year.  His  private  character  was 
as  praiiieworlhy  as  his  learning  was  great.  He  was  modest, 
hospitable  to  strangcfs  wiio  came  to  visit  him,  indefatigable 
in  the  duties  of  his  professorship  and  rectorship,  and  yet  he 
found  lime  for  the  cumpilation  of  the  numerous  work 
already  meutionerl.  Reimar,  his  son-in-law,  wrote  his  bio 
graphv  in  Latin,  8ui,  I7,"^'i. 

FABRrClUS,  JOHANN  CHRIST,  wain  born  in  the 
year  17^'i,  at  Tundern,  in  the  duchy  of  Sieawick.     He  was 
brought  up  to  the  medical  profession,  and  at  ihe  age  ol 
tMenty-threc  was  made  professor  of  natur.il    history  audi 
rural  ecunomy  at  Kid. 

Fabricius  studied  under  Linnafus,  and  afterwards  en 
joyed  perhaps  a  mure  brilliant  reputation  lliau  .iny  olheri 
pupil  of  that  great  naturalist.  Having  beeti  filled  with] 
emulation  by  tlie  circumstanco  of  Linnseus  quoting  him  111.J 
his  *  Systems  Naturw,'  he  reaoKcd  to  make  an  especial  J 
study  of  entomology,  a  science  at  that  im^e  in  its  infancy.  1 
The  first  results  of  his  investigations  were  shortly  after  J 
(1775)  made  known  in  his  *Sy sterna  Entomologiie,' where! 
he  proposed  a  new  arrangement  of  the  insect  tribe,  the  I 
novelty  of  N^bich  eonsisled  m  ( boosing  for  his  divisions  thej 
moditications  observable  in  the  parts  of  the  mQuth.  Thel 
two  methods  previously  adopted  were  founded,  the  one  ujfonl 
the  metamorphoses  of  ihe  various  tribes,  the  other  upon] 
their  organs  of  molicm.  llie  latter  was  first  pointed  out  by  j 
Arii^tolle,  and  wns  that  adopted  by  Linnojus. 

Fabricius  subsequently  published  numerous  oUier  work 
of  still  greater  imporlance.  a  list  of  which  is  given  at  tliel 
end  of  this  article.  Possessing  a  great  knowledge  of  lan-1 
guages,  Fabricius  travelled  through  the  northern  and  mid-*] 
die  states  of  Europe,  collecting  new  materials,  and  fre-l 
qucnting  the  various  museums,  from  which  he  described  all  I 
such  insects  as  had  hitherto  been  unpublishe<L  AccounteJ 
of  his  travels  in  Norway,  Russia,  and  England,  were  pub- J 
Ijshed  by  him.  He  visited  England  se\en  times,  andj 
received  great  assistance  from  inspecting  the  collections  of | 
Sir  Joseph  Banks*,  John  Hunter,  Drury,  Fr»nCll]oa^  andj 
others.  J 

Far  from  being  jealous  of  those  naturalists  who,  in  hui  1 
day,  enjoyed  reputation  in  the  same  branches  which  he] 
more  particularly  attended  to,  Fabneius,  upon  seeing  tlie  I 
beautiful  wiirk  of  Wulckenaer  on  spiders,  expressed  great! 
delight;  and  although  no  request  had  been  made,  he  has- j 
tened  to  convey  to  that  author  all  the  specimens  which  he| 
possessed  of  the  spider  tribe,  Fabricius  was  of  an  amiable 3 
disposition  ;  and  is  said  to  have  been  reproached  by  a  fellavrl 
profeasor  for  his  extreme  modesty,  which  his  friend  urged! 
would  retard  his  advancement.  Although  so  well  versed i 
in  entomology,  Fabneius  wa^  not  a  stranger  to  other! 
branches  of  zoology;  he  was  also  versed  in  botany  and] 
mineralogy.     He  di«d  of  dropay.  in   his  sixty* fifth  yearw 

•  NumeroTii  inwctt  in  the  coUrciion  of  Sir  Joseph  Biinkk  (which  i»  •>''*i 
the  jpiopen^  of  tlie  Lia»»*a  Sodfty}  alitl  L»va  D»me»  aUiM;Uis4  Xw  VNwcm  >».^ 
the  a4Ddirriting  of  Fubilciut.  »-       .— 
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much  regretted  by  all  naturalists.     His  principal  works  are 
as  follows : — 

1,  *  Systema  EntomologisD,  sistcns  Insectorura  Classes,* 
&c.,  1  vol.,  8vo.,  Flensburgi  et  Lip^iao,  1775;  2,  '  Philo- 
sophia  Entomologica,*  8vo.,  Iliimburgi  et  Kilonii,  1778  ;  3, 
•  Reise  nach  Norwegon,  mit  Bemcrkungen  aus  der  Natur 
Hislorie  und  (Economie,*  8vo.,' Hamburg,  1 779  ;  4, '  Species 
Insectorum,  sistens  eorum  differenlias  .specificas,  synony- 
mia  auctorum,  looa  natalia,  metamorphosis/  &c.,  2  vols., 
Svo.,  Hamburg  et  Kilonii,  1781 ;  5,  *  Mantissa  Insectorum; 
sistcns  species  nuper  detcctas,*  8tc.,  2  vols.,  8vo.,  Hafnico, 
1787;  6,  *  Genera  Insectorum,*  1  vol.,  8vo.  (Chilonii),  Kiel, 
1776;  7,  *  Entomologia  Systematica,  emendata  et  aucta,* 
4  vols.,  8vo.,  Ilafniaj,  1792,  93,  94;  8,  'Index  Alphabe- 
ticus.'  1796  ;  9,  *  Supplementum  Entomologioo  Syslema- 
ticcB,'  1  vol.,  8vo.,  HaffiisB,  1798;  10,  *  Systema  Eleutera- 
torum*  2  vols.,  8vo.,  Kiliu?,  1801  ;  11,  *  Index,*  8vo.,  Kilise, 
1802 ;  12,  *  Systema  Rht/nffotorum*  8vo.,  Brunsvigro,  1801 ; 
13, 'Index  Alphabeticus  Rhyngotorum,  Rcnera  et  species 
continens,*  4lo.,  Brunswick,  1803;  14,  *  Systema  Piezaio- 
rum*  8vo.,  Brunsvigre,  1804;  15,  *  Systema  Antliatorum,* 
8vo.,  Brunsvigoo,  1805.^ 

FABRrZIO,  OERO*NlMO,  commonly  called  FABRI- 
CIUS  AB  AQUAPENDENTE,  was  born  in  1537  at 
Acquapcndenlo  in  Italy,  a  city  near  Or\'ieto,  in  the  States 
of  the  Church.  His  parents,  although  poor,  contrived  to 
furnish  him  with  the  means  of  obtaining  an  excellent  edu- 
cation at  Padiia,  which  was  then  rapidly  approaching  the 
eminence  it  long  held,  especially  as  a  school  of  medicine, 
among  the  universities  of  Europe.  Il  appears  to  have  been 
a  favourite  object  with  the  Venetian  government  to  en- 
courage the  study  of  the  medical  scieifces.  Vesalius  and 
Fallopius  had  been  successively  invited  to  fill  the  chair  of 
anatomy  and  surgery,  then  conjoined,  and  reaped  a  rich 
harvest  of  public  emolument  and  honour;  and  Fabricius 
himself,  who  did  much  to  extend  the  reputation  of  the 
school  formed  by  these  leaders  in  tlie  restoration  of  ana- 
tomy, was  aflerwiu-ds  still  more  munificently  rewarded, 
though  equal  to  neither  in  merit  or  posthumous  fame.  He 
became  a  pupil  of  Fallopius  at  an  early  age,  and  speedily 
attracted  the  attention  and  good-will  of  his  instructor.  He 
thus  i-ecurcd  many  peculiar  advantaijes,  of  which  he  availed 
himself  so  well,  that  having  taken  his  degrees  in  medicine 
with  much  credit,  he  was  appointed  on  the  death  of  Fal- 
lopius in  1562  to  succeed  him  in  the  direction  of  the  ana- 
tomical studies  of  the  university,  and  three  years  later  to 
the  full  emoluments  of  the  professorship.  The  growing 
perception  of  the  imi)orlance  of  anatomical  knowledge  let^ 
in  1584,  to  the  institution  of  a  separate  chair  for  the  teach- 
ing of  that  branch  of  *me<licine,  which,  however,  Fabricius 
appears  to  have  still  held  in  conjunction  with  that  of  surgery 
up  to  a  late  period  of  his  life,  with  the  able  assistance  of 
Gasserius. 

His  reputation  as  a  teacher  drew  students  from  uH  parts 
of  Europe  ;  till  at  length  the  theatre  of  anatomy,  built  ori- 
ginally by  himself,  became  so  crowded,  that  the  Venetian 
senate*  provided  him,  in  1593,  with  another  of  ample  dimen- 
hions  at  the  public  expense ;  and  at  the  bame  time  added 
largely  to  his  salary,  and  granted  him  many  exclusive  privi- 
leges and  titles  of  honoiu:.  The  fame  and  wealth  he  derived 
from  his  practice  as  a  surgeon  was  even  more  than  equal 
to  that  which  he  enjoyed  as  an  anatomist ;  and  after  up- 
wards of  fitly  years  of  uninterrupted  and  well-deaerved 
prosperity,  he  retired  from  public  life  the  possessor  of  an 
enormous  fortune  and  the  object  of  universal  esteem.  Yet 
he  does  not  appear  to  have  fOund  the  contentment  he  sought 
in  his  retirement.  His  latter  years  were  embittered  by  do- 
mestic dissensions  and  the  unfouiing  conduct  of  those  who 
expected  to  become  his  heirs;  and  he  died  in  1619,  at  the 
age  of  eighty-two,  not  without  the  suspicion  of  poison,  at 
his  country-heat  on  the  banks  of  the  Brenta,  still  known  as 
the  Montagnuola  d*AcquaiHMKlente. 

The  name  of  Fabricius  is  endeared  to  the  cultivators  of 
his  science  by  the  circumstance  of  his  having  been  the  tutor 
of  William  Haney,  whose  discover)'  of  the  circulation  of 
the  blood  (l>y  far  the  most  important  yet  achieved  in  phy- 
siolOiiy)  was  suggested,  according  to  his  own  siatement, 
by  the  remarks  of  Fabricius  on  the  valvular  structure  of 
iho  vems.  The  title  of  Fabricius  to  the  minor  discovery 
has  been  disputed,  though  strongly  asserted  by  some  ana- 
tomists. The  truth  is,  that  his  merit  did  not  so  much 
coutiist  in  original  discovery  as  in  the  systematic  arrange- 
nwnt  and  dusomination  of  the   knowledge  acquired  %y 


his  predecessors.  We  have  mentioned  that  he  had  more 
contemporary  reputation  as  a  practical  surgeon  than  as  an 
anatomist;  and  it  is  as  a  surgeon  that  he  is  still  chietlf 
remembered.  The  observations  recorded  in  his  worki 
having,  however,  been  since  wrought  up  in  the  general 
body  of  surgical  knowledge,  are  now  selaom  consulted  or 
quoted  specifically  as  derived  from  himself. 

He  published  many  tracts  on  both  departments.  Thoie 
on  anatomy  and  physiolog)',  often  referred  to,  but  not  with 
unmixed  praise,  oy  Harvey  and  the  writers  of  the  period 
immediately  subsequent  to  bis  own,  were  collected  in  oat 
volume  folio,  and  republished,  with  a  biographical  memoir 
of  the  author,  by  Albinus  at  Leyden  in  1738.  The  best 
edition  of  his  surgical  works,  the  twenty-fifth,  was  printed, 
also  in  one  folio  volume,  at  Padua  in  16GG.  His  writingi 
are  all  in  Latin,  and  display  a  considerable  knowledge  of 
the  literature,  general  andmedical,  of  that  language  and  of 
the  Greek. 

FABYAN,  ROBERT,  the  historian,  was  descended  oft 
respectable  family  of  Es^sex.  Bishop  Tanner  tays  he  u'si 
bom  in  London.  We  have  no  dates  of  his  early  life,  but 
he  is  known  to  have  belonged,  as  a  citizen,  to  the  Company 
of  Drapers.  From  records  in  the  city  archives,  it  appean 
that  he  was  alderman  of  the  ward  of  Farringdon  Without, 
and  in  1493  sened  tho  office  of  sheriff.  In  1406,  in  the 
mayoralty  of  Sir  Henry  Colet,  we  find  him  *  assigned  and 
chosen,'  with  Mr.  Recorder  and  certain  commoners,  to  rids 
to  the  king  *  for  redress  of  the  new  impositions  raised  and 
levied  upon  English  cloths  in  the  archduke*s  laud,'  (that  u, 
the  Low  Countf  ies)  an  exaction  which  was  desisted  from  in 
the  following  year.  In  1502,  on  the  plea  of  poverty,  be  re- 
signed the  alderman's  gown,  not  willing  to  take  the  mayor- 
alty, and  probably  retired  to  tho  mansion  in  Ebsex,  meutioiicd 
in  his  will,  at  They  don  Gernon.  That  he  was  opulent  at  this 
period  cannot  be  doubted,  but  he  seems  to  have  considered 
that  the  expenses  of  the  chief  magistracy,  even  at  that  lime, 
were  too  great  to  be  sustained  by  a  man  who  hod  a  numeroui 
family.  He  ordered  the  figures,  as  may  be  seen  in  his  will, 
of  sixteen  children,  in  brass,  to  be  placed  upon  his  monu- 
ment. St  owe,  in  his  *  Survey  of  London'  (edit.  IG03, 
p.  198),  gives  the  English  part  of  the  epitaph  on  Fabyanli 
tomb,  from  the  church  of  St.  Michael  Comhill,  and'sayi 
he  die<l  in  loll,  adding  that  his  monument  was  gon^ 
Bale,  who  places  Fabyan's  death  on  February  28th,  1512, 
is  probably  nearest  to  the  truth,  as  his  will,  though  dated 
July  II,  Ijll,  was  not  proved  till  July  12,  1513.  Fabyan's 
will,  printed  whh  the  last  edition  of  his  '  Chronicle,' af- 
fords a  curious  comment  on  the  manners  of  the  time  of 
Henry  Vlll. 

There  have  been  printed  Qwc  editions  of  Fabyan's  'Chro- 
nicle.* The  first  was  printed  by  Pynson  in  1516.  and  is  of 
great  rarity,  in  a  perfect  state.  Bale  says  that  W^ulsey 
ordered  many  copies  of  it  ('  exemplaria  nonnulla')  to  be 
burnt.  The  second  was  printed  bv  Rastell  in  1533.  The 
third  in  1542,  by  Reyne-».  The  fourth  in  1559.  by  Kp- 
geston.  The  changes  of  religion  gave  rise  to  many  alter* 
ations  and  omissions  in  the  third  and  fourth  editions;  but 
all  the  editions,  as  well  as  a  manuscript  of  the  second  part 
of  the  book,  were  collated  by  Sir  it.  Ellis  for  the  fifth 
edition,  4to.,  London,  1811,  from  the  preface  to  which  tho 
present  account  of  the  historian  has  been  principally  taken. 
Fabyan,  whose  object  it  was  to  reconcile  the  discordant  tet< 
timonies  of  historians,  named  his  book  '  The  Concordance 
of  Histories,'  adding  the  fruits  of  personal  observation  in 
the  latter  part  of  his  Chronicle.  Tne  first  edition  had  no 
regular  title;  the  latest  is  called  'Tlie  New  Chronicles  of 
England  and  Fiance,  in  two  narts,  by  Robert  Fabyan» 
named  by  himself  the  Concoraance  of  Histories.'  The 
first  edition,  which  may  be  considered  as  Fabyan's  genuine 
work,  extends  from  the  time  when  '  Brute  entn'd  firste  the 
He  of  Albion,'  to  1485 ;  the  second  continued  the  history  to 
15U9;  the  tliird  to  1541;  and  the  fourth  to  the  month  of 
May,  1 559.  The  names  of  the  several  authors  who  were 
the  continuators  are  unknown. 

FACjADE,  a  French  term  of  modern  introduction  into 
the  English  language.  It  expresses  the  face,  or  front  view 
of  an  edifice,  and  is  often  used  in  speaking  of  architectural 
buildings,  as  the  facade  of  tho  Louvre,  or  the  facade  of  St. 
Peter*s  at  Rome.  Facade  was  applied  originally  to  denote 
the  principal  front  of  a  building :  the  term  Facciala,  used 
by  the  Italians,  is,  for  the  most  part,  applied  to  such  fronts 
as  have  a  principal  entrance. 

FACCIOLAII,  J A'COPO,  was  born  %i  Toriggia  on  tht 
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bill^  in  iIjc  province  of  Pnrluji,  iu  16S2,      He 

tbe  Lolle'^e  of  Esle,  ami  was  afterwards  placed 

rUttrigo,  bisliop  of  Padua,   in   the  <^lerical 

rttv,  where  he  completed  hU  i^tudics  and 

v  orders.     He  was   then  appointed 

^  priefect  or  chief  superior  uf  I  lie 

'-.     The  j^rainary  of  Padua  had  and  slill 

!  tn  as  a  plaee  fur  the  study  of  Latin  and 

rally  aecn rate  efIition»  of  the 

ks  which  have  come  from  its 

Mjiud  to  support  this  reputation  hy 

'  lier  works»  he  puhlihheil  improved 

..  V,     a  of  St'hrevelius,  uf  the    Thc^saurus 

iu%  of  Nizijlius,  and  ijf  the  vorjiahulary  of  seven 

ktujwn  hy  the  name  *)f  *  Calepino/  2  vols.  foL, 

lliift  last  underiaktng-  he  was  greatly  as»iated  hy 

Kgtdio  Forceltini.  although  he  was  not  wilhiig 

l«*d^e  ibe  obligation.    The  Work  however  being 

JjU'te.  J,  B.  GalUzioli  made  a  uew^  edition  of  the 

'  2   %ol*.   fuh,  Veiaicc,    1778,  and  added  many 

id  other  words.      It  was  in   tlie  course  of  hit* 

ttni    with    Facciolati   tliat    Forcellini    conceived 

if  ji  lotallv  new  Latin  Dicliouarv,  which,  after 

»  30  years  assiduous  application.  \ie  brought  to 

the  title  of  *  Totiusi  Latini talis  Lexicon/  4  vols. 

1 77  L   This  w^rk  has  superseded  all  other  Lai  in 

Fori'ellmi,  more  generous   than  Faeeiolaii, 

ill  the  title-page  of  his  work  tliat  it**  produc- 

t  mea<»ure  due  to  tlie  advice  and  insirurtion 

ruii^ter.     In  the  intrcduetory  address  to  the 

of^'adua,   he  telb  thtin  with  & 

I  when  he  nndertuok  hi»  work  ho 

tjrime  iti"  youth,  hut  that  in  the  course  of  it^  cinn- 

hail  prown  old  and  infirm  a«i  they  then  beheld 

MS,  of  hi^  *  Lexicon/   in  12  vole,  fol,  is  pro* 

the  library  of  the  seminary.     A  new  edition  of 

t  '  t  has  been  lately  published  by  the  Abate 

>  me  institution. 

kra'  '     ng  appointed  profes.sor  of  logic  in 

■If  I  delivered  a  series  of  introductoiy 

p'^  MM-  students  of  his  class,  which  were 

h  'HI hie  applause.     In  1739  he  began  to 

L- Fasti  of  the  University  of  Padua;'  the 

Ijr  |Mit,  tn  which  he  describes  the  orisjfin,  the  laws 
K  .riH.  and  tlu^  object  of  thai  cclebmled  institu- 
r  ,  but  the  Fa-iti  thernfielves  contain 

-  of  the  successive  professors  with 
li  remarks,     Uis  Latin  cpijsilen,  as  well 
liscourses,  have  beeti  admired  for  the 
iinr  diiil^ijTi.      Indeed    Faeciolatr*  latinity  wai» 
I  by  competent  judges,  such  aj?  Ruljerti   and 
1,  ai  well  OS  hy  Brucker,  the  hislo- 
ber  learned  lijrei^ners.     Tlie  king 
1  "om   mill  ;i  tlattering  invitatiuii   to  Lisbon   lu 
c*'tvm  nf  the  public  studies  in  his  kinjjdom,  but 
^'      tiller  on  account   of  hr^  advanced 
itutructions  for  the  re-organization 
ni^.nt*^  tjf  that  tuuntry,  wbirb  bad 
jiulsion  of  the  Jesutls.     Far- 
H  i  .  in  liis  hSih  year.     Ho  left 

ks   m»>&tly  m   Li4tin,  besides  tho^e  airea^ly 
nnif'U'^  others,  some  allegorical  and  satirical  dia- 
I'jn  of  a  funvnd  oration   which  be  bad 
I>><re  P(f4ini,  Wing  suppresH'd  by  tbo 

TrftB;  Column,] 
ell  to  any  algebraical  expresiion 
iMlui't,     1  luis",  a  and  a  +  .r  iire  the 

T. 

II  in  fcotno  instances 
.w.k  ,jn  v.4-..t  Kit^  lactorsi  are  in  antli- 
such  aft — 

lMr4.2)(x+3)((t?+4). 
clwl,  Mjtumfths  qf  th€  Cafculm  */  Finite  Dif- 

i«  tt  Til  Jh'«*"^  ^^^*o  ^J">5*  [U>d  sella  tho 

TiCT'^.  nil  •    tbeir  ordinnrv  biisine.ss  Oli 

with  the  I  tnanajre* 

■U,  i\\v\  Vii, .  ,.  H»  in  bi« 

I  lie  main  ditference 

■J 

^^ri  ul  ihe  iLifctiiii  iiiiae  wf  «veTy  cotuairv  U 


carricfl  on  through  lb e'niedium  of  factors,  who  getierally 
leside  in  a  foreign  counti^,  or  in  a  mercantile  town  at  a 
distance  from  the  raercbants  or  manufacturen*  v^bo  employ 
thera  ;  and  they  differ  from  mere  assent*  in  being  entruslecl 
with  a  general  authority  to  transact  the  uilairs  of  their 
employers.  The  common  duty  of  a  factor  is  to  receive  con- 
signments of  goods  and  make  sales  and  remittftnce=*  either 
in  inoney»  bQIs,  or  ptirchasod  goodn  in  ret':*n ;  and  he  \% 
paid  by  means  of  a  per-centage  or  commission  upon  tbc 
money  passing  through  \m  hand^.  It  \%  usiual  for  a  factor 
to  make  advances  upon  tlnj  goods  consigned  to  biin,  for 
whiclv  find  also  for  his  commission,  he  has  a  general  hen 
upon  all  the  property  of  his  employer  whieh  may  at  any 
time  be  in  bin  hands. 

It  is  the  duly  of  a  factor  to  keep  the  gottds  with  which 
he  i.s  entruitted  tree  from  injury,  to  keep  u  clear  accoimt  of 
his  dealings  in  the  affairs  of  \\\a  employer,  and  at  proper 
times  to  transmit  it  to  him.  together  witli  information  of  all 
the  tran&actions  and  liabilities  which  he  has  entered  into 
and  incurred  iu  the  course  of  his  employment,  and  by  which 
hifi  principal  can  be  affected:  also  to  send  him  advice  of  all 
bills  accepted  or  drawn  upon  his  credit,  and  generally  to  act 
with  Cdehty  to  him,  strictly  observing,'  the  letter  or  the  spirit 
of  his  instructions,  and  where  ihey  nre  silent,  fullowiuj? 
the  oi-dinury  prudent  course  of  other  merchants  dealinfr  iu 
like  commodities  as  to  time  and  mode  of  sale,  credit,  &<\ 
A  fachir  is  not  answerable  aj^ninst  all  events  for  the  safety 
of  the  goods  in  his  care :  it  is  sulficient  if  he  does  all  that 
a  man  of  average  prudence  would  do  in  the  care  of  Ins  own 
goods.  He  is  not  an^^werable  in  rases  of  mhhcrs\  fire,  or 
other  ftccidenial  fhima^e  happening  williout  bis  default. 
Ho  h  bound,  upon  receiving  notice  from  his  principol.  to, 
insure  the  goods  consigned  to  him  (provided  he  lias  eflecfcu ' 
of  his  principal  in  his  hands  of  ^dheient  amount  to  def^^afi 
the  premium b  to  discharge  the  duties  payable  upon  th^^ 
exportation  or  importation  of  the  goods,  or  to  eaui^e  thd 
rci(ular  and  necessary  entries  to  be  made  at  the  custom- 
house, aiid  do  all  other  tlungs  necessary  for  the  aafetv  and 
preservation  of  the  goods,  Hih  liubilit)  in  this  respect  is 
ably  explained  by  Sir  Wilham  Jones  ift  his  Tt'palise  on 
Bailmetih:  and  see  BAtLMKNTs,  fifth  division,  *Locatum/ 
second  subdivision. 

Where  general  and  unliraile*!  orders  are  given  to  a  factor, 
ho  is  left  to  buy  and  sell  on  the  best  conditions  he  can; 
and  if  detriment  arise  to  the  principal,  ho  itos  no  redress, 
unless  he  can  &Ik)W  that  the  laelor  acted  fraudulently  or 
with  gross  negligence. 

In  accordance  with  the  general  rule  that  a  principal  can 
only  be  bound  by  the  acts  of  his  agent  while  actintj  within 
the  seopo  of  his  authority,  it  was  held,  previously  to  the 
Uttssing  of  the  recent  stat.  0  George  IV  ,  r.  ^A,  that  a  fartor 
had  only  authority  to  sell  the  pi  ^,  principal,  and 

that  if  he  pledged  fhem,  the  priii  t  ixvover  them 

from  the  pleilgoe.  This  was  protjuruve  of  considerable 
hardship  in  mony  cases;  for,  bc!suk«s  that  by  the  merraniili^ 
law  of  every  other  country  except  England  and  America, 
tin*  pledgee  might  retain  the  ^'iKjds  as  .security  fur  his  lul- 
vances  to  the  factor,  it  was  urgc^l,  and  wih  ,....  f  v . ,-  - 
llmt,  as  between  the  principal  and  the  | 
the  principal  ought  to  bear  the  loss.     H  ^  i 

ectnfidenfe  in  the  factor,  and  who  enul)led  him  to  a]>pear 
the  aeiual  owner  of  the  good^:  he  might  have  controlled 
the  »utburity  »nd  limited  the  0]M»ration)4  of  hie  factor;  but 
the  pledgee  knew  nothing  of  his  employment;  he  saw  only 
the  factor  in  the  p€iisse**ion  of  the  grKxls,  and  adTanced  his 
money  on  what  appeared  a  sullicient  S4*curity  fur  repay 
ment,'  In  accordance  with  view-i  like  these,  that  statute 
was  passed,  and  now  the  pledgee  of  a  factor,  ^litn  ho  lend* 
bis  money  without  notice  thai  the  factor  is  not  the  actual 
o\mcr  of  the  giiods.  is  enabled  to  retain  them  for  Ins 
security;  and  even  when  he  htkJi  such  notice,  the  lender 
has  a  hen  upoD  tlio  goods  to  the  fame  amount  as  the  factor 
was  eti titled  to. 

A  sale  hy  a  (kctor  creates  a  eontract  hctwoen  tlie  prin* 
cipol  and  the  buyer,  ami  the  prmcipai  may  ntnintaia  an 
action  aguinst  th'j  buyer  for  the  prict»,  and  inav  bv  notico 
direct  him  not  to  pay  the  money  to  the  f>o  tor.  whteh  notice 
the  buyer  is  bound  to  attend  to.  So  a  purchase  by  a  factor 
for  his  principal  lenders  the  latter  linhk  to  tho  vendor, 
though  a  payment  to  the  factor  is  a  sutlicient  dn.charge, 
unless  notice  to  the  contrary  has  been  g«vcn  by  the  pnn- 
eip»L     And  liiis  holtb  good  U\  bc^tVv  crjaev^  cs;*t\  >*\\\i\v  v\tf^ 
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iiftra^  oT  tlie  i>rvnci|iiil  is  not  disclosed  at  ilie  time  of  the 
contract,  but  is  afienvairds  dUcoveted ;  thougfl^,  where  a 
hehiT  ronceak  tlie  i>anie  of  his  principal  and  buy*  or  sells 
apiuirently  on  bis  own  account,,  the  buyer  or  scUcr  may 
treat  the  factor  a-s  the  pritieipul  sw)  fiir  as  any  otbcr  liability 
of  the  factor  may  exist  to  him  ;  as  where  a  factor  sells  goodn 
in  his  own  name,  beinp;  in(3eblcd  to  the  purchaser,  the  latter 
may  set  off  the  amoiiut  of  debt  duo  to  him  from  the  factor 
against  the  price  of  the  goods. 

There  is  another  description  of  factor,  who  acts  under 
what  is  called  a  del  credere  coninaission,  where,  for  an  addi- 
tior>al  per- cent  age  he  en^ges  for  the  solvency  of  the  pur- 
chasers of  the  goods  consigned  to  him.  This  contract,  it  is 
evident,  arises  on  the  supposition  that  the  factor  hein||  resi- 
dent among  the  purchasers,  roust  be  better  able  to  juflgt* 
of  I  heir  solvency  than  the  principal,  rcsidincj  in  a  foreimi 
country.  For  a  long  time  it  was  considered  that  under  this 
arrantjement  those  who  dealt  with  tlie  factor  were  liable  to 
him  ahme,  and  that  he  was  liLtblc,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
his  employer  ;  it  has,  however, been  decided  that  the  fEictor 
*?tands  in  the  relation  ^jf  a  surety  for  the  persons  with  whom 
be  deaU  on  account  of  the  employer,  und  that  he  is  liable 
to  bis  employer  only  in  case  of  their  default.  Del  credere 
is  an  Italian  mercantile  phrase,  of  the  same  signitieatiou  as 
tlio  English  word  guarantee,  and  ibe  Scotch  warrandice. 

Wlien  goodi*  are  consigned  ti>  joint  factors  they  are  an- 
sweruble  for  one  another  fur  the  whole,  and  by  the  law  of 
merchants,  as  faclors,  arc  oftentimes  dispersed,  one  may 
account  wilbout  hi-,  companion. 

The  principal  may  recover  against  bis  factor  by  action  for 
the  neglect  of  his  duly,  or  disobedience  to  his  instructions  if 
lossoccur  thereby,  as  if  be  purchases  gw>rls  at  a  limited  price, 
ami  ffandtilently  stdls  them  attain  for  bis  own  profit.  Jf  a 
factor^  without  the  mdets  ol'  his  principal,  exports  goods 
proliibited  by  I  he  Customs'  laws,  and  ihc  same  are  seized, 
the  !t)SR  is  Ibe  factor*s  ;  and  so,  if  be  pay  money  without 
Ihe  direction  of  his  cmplnycr,  or  sells  bis  goods  at  an  under* 
value,  <ir  exjiorts  goods  of  an  improper  quality,  he  is  an>wer- 
able  fur  the  damage*  And  if  a  factor  exports  goixU  of  a 
different  quality  or  kind  from  those  be  was  directed  to  pur- 
chase, or  sends  ibem  to  a  place  othi^r  than  that  to  wliich  he 
was  ordered  to  send  tiiem,  the  mercliant  may  refuse  to 
accept  them,  and  may  recover  any  dnmajje  he  has  sustained, 
in  consequence  of  Ins  neglect,  from  the  factor*  The  rights 
and  liabihtit^s  nf  merchants  and  factors  are  governed  by  the 
laws  of  the  place  in  which  they  are  domiciled,  tind  any 
contract  which  may  be  made  by  either  of  Ihem  must  he  ' 
governed  by  ihc  law  of  the  phice  where  it  is  made,  ond  i 
these  rules  are  acted  upon  hy  the  courts  of  justice  of  every  ' 
civilized  nation.  Thus,  since  the  passing  of  t  lie  a  hove -men* 
tioned  statute,  a  forciirn  mes chant  cannot  recover  his  tTf^'i^l* 
from  Ihe  pledgee  of  bis  factor  in  Kngland,  though  be  may 
be  totally  igiuirant  of  the  change  which  has  taken  place  in 
the  law.  And  again,  if  a  hill  be  accepted  in  Leghorn  by  an 
Englishman,  and  the  drawer  tails,  and  the  acceptor  has  not 
suifl^ient  effects  of  the  drawer  in  bis  bands  at  thr  lime  of 
acceptance,  the  acceptance  becomes  void  by  the  law  'of 
Leghorn,  and  the  acceptor  u  discliarged  trom  all  liahdity, 
though  by  the  law  of  Enghuid  he  woiilfl  be  hound.  {See  2 
St  range's  Reports,  733;  Be  awe's  ler  Merc:  Bell's  Cnm- 
mentariefi ;  P&Xcy, Pnnrtpal  andAgfint :  M'CnIloch's  Com- 
mercial  Diet.) 

FACTORY.  FACTORY  SYSTEM.  The  name  of 
factory  was  formerly  given  only  to  establish  men  Is  of  mer- 
chimts  and  factors  resident  in  foreign  countries,  who  were 
governed  by  certain  regulations  adopted  for  their  mutual 
support  and  assistance  against  the  undue  cneroachmenis  or 
inteiference  of  the  governments  of  the  countries  in  which 
they  resided.  In  modern  times  these  factories  have,  in  a 
great  measure,  ceased  to  exist,  because  of  the  gix^ater  de- 
(free  of  security  which  merchanls  feel  as  regards  both  the 
ju.stice  of  those  governments  and  the  protection,  when 
needed,  of  their  own  country.  In  its  usual  acceptation,  the 
word  factory  is  now  employed  to  denote  an  establishment 
ill  which  a  considerable  number  of  workmen  or  artizans  are 
etnplayed  together  for  the  prmluction  of  some  article  of  ma- 
nufacture, most  commonly  With  the  assistance  of  machinery. 
Tite  factory*syslem  of  England  owes  its  origin  to  the  inven- 
tion and  skill  of  Ark  Wright.  It  is  true  the  name  of  fkctory 
is  equally  applied  to  various  establishments  for  the  opera- 
tions of  \\hicli  those  inventions  are  inapplicable,  but  it  is 
probable  that  but  for  the  invention  of  spinning- machinery* 
and  the  consequent  necessary  aggregation  of  large  numbers 


of  workmen  m  cottou-mills,  the  name  wouM  nete^nSwi 
been  thus  applied.  It  is  in  these  cotton-mills  that  the  tiic- 
lor}^  system  has  been  broui^ht  to  its  highest  stale  of  [tcrfec- 
I  ion,  and  it  cannot  there  fore  be  necessary  to  extend  ant  \ 
description  to  the  operations  of  any  other  branch  of  manu* 
facturc. 

The  first  cotton -factory  was  established  by  Arkwright  in 
connection  with  Messrs,  Need  and  Strutt,  of  Derby,  and 
was  situated  at  Cromford,  on  the  river  Derwent.  It  w*i 
built  in  1771,  and  continues  still  in  operation,  with  the  ori- 
ginal spinning-frames  of  the  great  inventor.  It  is  not  Clie 
least  among  the  merits  of  that  extraoid^inaiy  ronn,  tW 
being  the  first  to  employ  the  combined  labour  of  numerous 
workmen  for  the  production  of  that  whicli  had  previously 
resulted  from  individual  employment,  be  was  able  to  ar* 
rauRc  and  establish  the  details  of  the  processes  with  ^o 
great  a  rcf»ard  to  order,  economy,  and  simplicity  of  action, 
that  with  but  few  and  unimportant  modifications,  hi^s  plan* 
are  continued  to  the  present  day.  [Arkwright.]  The 
operations  of  Arkwright  and  bis  partners  were  for  many 
years  met  by  a  spirit  of  opposition  on  the  part  of  other 
manufdfturers,  who  foresaw  that  the  success  of  the  nfeW 
machinery  would  speedily  destroy  the  value  of  the  hiuid-' 
spinning  implements  which  they  employed.  Their  com^ 
bi nations  to  destroy  his  patent  rights  have  already  been  dc 
scribed.  Taking  advanta;::je  of  the  prejudices  of  Ihe  work 
men,  they  had  no  diiUculty  in  producing  the  behef  that  the 
new  machines  would  soon  entirely  supersede  manual  lal>our, 
and  the  consequence  of  this  delusion  was  a  general  cru^tk 
of  (be  workmen  against  all  spinning-machinery  set  in  m^ 
tion  by  horse  or  water-power.  The  principal  effect  of  fhe 
riots  thufi  occasionetl  was  the  removal  of  establish luent)^  to 
other  anil  more  peaceable  parts  of  the  countr)%  For  a  ron- 
sideirahlc  time  .-Xrkwright  and  bis  partners  had  an  inlercrf 
in  the  greater  port  of  the  cotton  factories  thai  were  erectt<L 
The  first  of  these  estabhshments  brought  to  use  in  Maa- 
Chester  was  built  in  1780,  and  had  its  tnachinery  impelled 
by  an  hydmuUc  wheels  the  water  for  which  was' farni.4K«l 
by  a  smijie-stroke  atmospheric  pumping  stcam-etujinr.  T^r 
prnjyress  of  these  new  establishments  was  so  rap!  ; 
1787  there  were  H5  cottoii'Spinning  factories  tn 
and  Wales,  containing  nearly  two  mdlions  of  spindlu*.  iii4 
estimated  to  produce  as  much  yarn  as  could  have  becti  »| 
by  a  million  of  persons  using  the  old  domestic  wheel. 

A  return  calknl  for  by  the  Houfo  of  Commons  in  tl 
session  states  the  number  of  factories  which,  in  the 
of  Kehrnarj,  1837,  were  under  the  regulations  impo! 
ibe  *  Facioiy  Act/    From  this  return,  it  appears  that  I 
tablishraents  at  that  time  subject  to  the  visits  of  Ihe 
mentary  inspectoi-s  amounted  to  J16U,  showmg  an  i! 
of  1(»0(»  factories  ujion  the  nuuihers  given   aliovc. 
great  increase  may  be  owing  in  part  to  the  cirrumst 
some  establishments  existing  in   1835  having  siucu 
brought  under  the  regulations.    The  return  does  not 
tion  the  different  manufactures  to  which  those  4ir)0 
blisbments  are  applied.     In  a  report  made  by  Dr.  Kay» 
of  th<*  assistant  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  in  July,  18.15, 
is  stated  that  in  the  cotton  manufacturing  districts  of 
casbirc  and  their  immediate  vicinity  steam  pown 
lent  to  7507  horses  was  then  cither  erected  or  in  t 
of  being   erected,  hut  the  eitnbltshments  for  the  um- 
which  iliat  additional  raachinerj'  was  destined  were  not  y 
supplied  with  bands.     At  the  ordinary  ascertatn  ^^    ^» 
this  amount   of  mechanical    power  would    rait 
employment   of    45,t)4-:i    bands,   exclusive    of 
labourers,    bandicraltsmen 
the  factories,     llie  activ 
was  experienced  in  this 
have  occastoned   even 
mentioned  by  Dr.  Kay, 

the  mark  if  we  estimate  the  number  of  hand; 
in   cotton  factories  in  the  autumn   of  183<j    at 
ably  more  than  3U0.OO0.     The  check  to  com  mere  i 
tions  then  experienced  has  probably  prevented 
extension  of  ihe  manufacture,  hut  at  this  time 
1837)  the  cotton  factories  ihnmgbont  the  kingdo 
full  operation  in  order  to  answer  the  demanrl  for 
almost  every  market  in  the  civilized  world. 

The  number  of  cotton,  wool,  silk,  and  llax 
tories  worked  by  steam  or  water- |K>wer  in  llo   " 
dom»mth  the  number  and  ages  of  |K>rsons  employ « 
in  the  year  18.3*5»  was  stated  in  the  Statistical  Ta^ 
lisbed  by  the  Boiml  of  Trade  to  be  us  follows : — 
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DITTSIONS  OF 
TaS  KINGDOM. 

1 

NmnbwoC 

NUMUKa  AND  AGES  OF  PERSONS  EMFLOYEP. 

P«oi<«iM. 

Between  19  and  13 

Bct»««n  13  and  19 
yeart. 

Abore  18  yiiar*. 

1 

J- 

KAlei 

F^cti. 

ToUl. 

MiJ«. 

Fbib, 

TotAl, 

Mkkt. 

PCEU. 

Tolil. 

Ualei. 

Fcm. 

104.085 

18.571 
9.513 

Mm1». 

Fen,. 

ToIaU 

fer-  :  : 
SET  :  :  : 

Tee«l  af  C^ton 
VTooU 

8aJr*  •  •  • 

rruut   *   '    ' 

T«iistofir<nnea 
FMftortM.     . 

Silk. 
r«>UBA    .     .     . 

tt»Uifeii      ,     .     . 

ToUl    of     Silk 
FttclofiM.    4 

Ft4m. 

liilUiA     .      .      . 
i«4W«4    ,     .     . 

It"   •  •  ' 

^Btfdl    of    fitt 
■Fw«tteii»«      of 

IM 

49 

4*030 

'454 
44 

3.073 

7,103 
102 

9,196 

56 

l,9fiH 

15a 

33 

1.832 

!»[ 

9.9U 

17.061 

89 

3.090 

2J34 

23.974 

146 

9,»4ii 

286 

99.969 
2Ui 

S3.d43 

10,449 
847 

65.4SG 

SO. 675 

6,168 
960 

53.410 

45S 

19,403 

1,553 

87.875 

10.5t29 
1,639 

94.217 

699 

29.051 

2.672 

182.099 
1,151 

32,584 
4,31L 

i.Sfia 

4a 

4.5M 

8.C«9 

6,197|]0.663 

1 
90. 574  97.251 

38*935 

58.053 

67p«94 

195.877 

100.495 

34.363 

598 

119.639 

330,1^ 

90 
3e 

9 

^•1 

13 

29 

77 
19 

181 
39 

3.936 
95 

8.835 

61 

339 

40 

7J71 

£4^ 
6& 

10.064 
101 
69» 
949 

19,561 
963 

1  .OKi 
411 

18,613 

I** 

1.083 

674 

90.563 

15.04^ 
C6 
686 
341 

33,654 

964 

1J09 

1.015 

31.098 
957 

63.461 
785 

1.996 

1.318 

9 

9.m 

9.^    4JB4    4.29oj  4,968 

B.ssa 

10J38 

1IJ19 

SI .250 

16,134 

36,T0S 

S7.*77 

33.797 

7U«74 

I 
S3S 

IS 

9.458 

3.^71 

1 

6.399 

00 
9 

938 

14 

•%* 

2,619 
61 

9,596 
40 

6.M6      9,149 
SI4         ^H 
96           S5 

I 

4,009     7.956 

IQ£»         ll!8i 

i           90 

11.864 

10.001 

186 

2 

19.946 

Ml 

^7 

49 

ss 

S.4SII 

3.9SJ5 

6.411 

iu4 

1.711 

2.663 

9.636 

6.8I5'    9.451 

\ 
4.114      8,043 

12.157 

10.188 

90.494 

30.682 

m 
170 

" 

104 
1 

434 

991 

11 

1.04a 

12a 

IJ73 
9ljj, 
199 

9.991 
394 

1,999 

1.199 

399 

4J9i 
3.0&I 
1.3QH 

6.121 
4*199 
L707 

2,651      4.379 

1,560,     5.861) 

463!     1.171 

6.930 
7.410 
1.634 

6,015 
3.399 

988 

10.178 
10.017 
^.693 

16,193 
18.409 
8.6S1 

3*7 

,, 

593 

S9^ 

1.216 

1*799 

2,990 

4.072 

3,457 

8,564 

19.091 

4*A64j  11,410 

15.974 
190,710' 

10,396 

92,988 

33.283 

ajfio 

76 

10.087 

10,501 

QOMd 

i?.687 

]S,ldU 

35.867 

43.489 

64,726 

108.908 

87.999  103.411 

158,&5S 

196.818 

355.373 

ilibe  seen  from  llie  foree;oing  taUk,  that  a  very  laige 
twin  of  the   htrnds  eraploved  in  factories  constdi  of 
and  yountj  perboas.     The  large  sums  invested  in 
make  Jt  a  matter  of  great  imporlmn'e  to  the 
to  keep  their  works  in  motion  as  comiaiilly  as  pos- 
id,  unless  prevented  by  let^islative  inter ferLnre,  there 
iueh  reason  tii  helieve  that  children  may  be  tasked 
lh«*ir  strength,  to  the  permanent  injury  of  iheir  ron- 
i&     This  abuiie  was  tlie  niore  to  be  apprehended,, 
9  Isri^  proportion  of  the  children  engaged  in  cotton- 
ig  are  not  directly  era  ployed  by  the  tn  alters,  but  are 
thft  control  of  the  spinners,  a  hi^jhly-paid  clikis^  of 
"who^e  earnings  depend  greatly  upon  the  length 
luring  whirh  they  can  keep  their  young  assislantsal 
'ibough  the  re<*itiils  of  eruelties  alleged  to  exist 
11  upon  investisoxtion  to  have  been  verj'  greatly  ex- 
ktodt  It  cannot  be  denied  that  enough  of  misery  was 
"  to  render  it  imperative  ujaon  tlie  legislature  to  in- 
A  parliamentary  committee  sat  for  the  imesti^a- 
1  '  "     t  in  1832,  and  subsequently  a  commission 

<^rown  for  ascertaining,  by  examinations 
r-,  iiiemselves,  the  kind  and  degree  of  abuses 
A  ailed,  and  for  Buggesting  the  proper  remedies.  Id 
|Uenc^  of  these  incjumcji  an  act  was  passed  iii  1833, 
3  Wm^  l\\,  c,  103,>  the  provisions  of  whkh,  it  is 
Ijf  believfd,  liave  effected  all  the  good  which  it  is  in 
'  of  the  legislature  to  do,  consistently  with  the 
<n  of  the  brunches  of  industry  to  which  the  pro- 
tbe  act  apply :  the  principal  of  those  provisions 
itiWft ;  — 
the  1st  Januarys  1834,  no  person  under  the  ai?e  of 
II  years  U  allowed  to  work  in  ony  cotton,  woollen,  tlax,  or 
«lk  tuiOff  worked  by  the  aid  of  steam  or  water-power,  bc- 
taavo  the  houri  of  half  past  eight  in  the  evening  and  lialf- 
ptai  tre  in  the  morning. 
N^  pMVon  under  18  years  of  age  is  allowed  to  work  more 
It  hours  in  any  one  day,  nor  more  than  GU  hours  in 
firaek.  In  factories  worked  by  the  aid  of  water-power, 
toat  through  the  deficiency  of  water  may  be  made  up 
rate  of  three  hours  additional  labour  in  the  week, 
fsu'turir-  where  the  steam-engine  is  emplovefH  lost  time 
ough  any  accident  happening  to  the  machinery 
ic  up  at  the  rate  of  one  hour  per  day.  One 
t^uil  a  half  to  be  allowed  in  each  day  for  meals. 
ecpi  in  ftUk-mills,  no  children  under  nine  vears  of  age 
lUowaii  to  be  employed 


Children  under  1 1  years  old  are  not  to  be  worked  more 
than  nine  hours  in  any  one  day,  nor  more  than  48  hours  in 
one  week.  This  clause  came  into  operation  six  montha 
after  the  passing  of  the  act.     At  the  expiration  of  another 

12  months  its   restriction  was  applied   to  children  under 

13  years  old,  and  when  31)  months  from  the  parsing  of  the 
act  had  elapsed  the  restriction  was  applied  to  all  children 
under  13  years  old*  As  the  act  w^us  passed  on  the  3Ulli 
August,  lis33,  thi*  claust?  cime  fully  into  operation  on  the 
1st  of  March,  1836.  In  silk-milK  children  under  13 
years  of  age  are  allowed  to  work  Itl  hours  per  day,  Tlie 
children  whose  hours  of  work  are  regelated  by  the  art  are 
entitled  as  holidays  to  the  whole  day  on  ChrijilmriiS'day  and 
Good- Friday,  and  besides  to  eight  half  days  in  the  year.  It 
is  made  illegal  ft>r  any  mill-owner  to  have  in  his  employ 
any  child  who  has  not  completed  1 1  years  of  age  williout  a 
eertiticate  by  a  surgeon  or  physician,  *  that  such  child  is  vt' 
the  ordinarj'  strength  and  appearance  of  chihlreu  of  or  ex- 
ceeding the  wj;e  of  nine  years.'  In  IS  months  from  the 
pasiiing  of  the  act  this  provi*iioii  was  made  tu  apply  lo  all 
children  under  12  years  of  age,  and  upon  llie  Ural  March. 
IbSfi,  the  provision  was  made  to  include  all  children  under 
the  age  of  13.  Four  persons  were  appointed  unde-r  the  act 
ta  be  Inspectors  of  Factorie.H,  in  order  !o  carry  into  effect 
the  various  provisions  which  it  contains,  wiih  power  to 
make  such  rules  and  orders  for  the  piiqiose  as  they  shoukl 
see  necesiary ;  and  in  order  to  assist  the  inspectors  in  the 
performance  of  iheir  duties,  an  adequate  number  of  super- 
intendents were  appointed  to  act  under  their  directions. 

After  the  expiration  of  six  monthis  from  the  passing  or 
the  act,  it  was  declared  unlawful  lo  employ  in  any  factory 
any  child  under  the  ages  restricted  to  forty-eight  hours* 
labour  in  the  week,  unless  on  ever}'  Monday  the  employer 
should  receive  a  ticket  troru  some  schoolmaster,  certif3ing 
that  such  child  has  *  for  two  hours  at  least  fur  six  out  of 
seven  days  of  the  week  next  preceding  attended  hi>  school, 
Tlie  school  to  be  chosen  by  the  parents  «jr  guardjan«i  of  the 
child;  but  in  case  of  their  omitting  to  appoint  any  school, 
or  in  case  ot  ihe  cliild  being  without  parent  or  guardian,  ihe 
inspector  may  appoint  some  school  in  which  the  child  may 
be  taught,  and  the  employer  may  be  allowed  to  deduct  from 
its  weekly  earnings  any  sum  not  exceetliiig  one  penny  in 
every  shiUin«f,  to  pay  for  the  schoolin-jfof  such  child,* 

The  full  and  perfect  carrying  out  of  the  intention  of  the 
legislature  in  passing  this  act  is  provided  for  as  far  as  pos- 
sible by  various  penalties,  which  it  is  ttoi  tMS^Cftsa^r^  ^^t^^;?^ 
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to  particularise.  One  half  of  the  penalties  are,  as  is  usual, 
awarded  to  the  informei*s,  and  tlie  remainder  is  to  be  ap- 
plied towards  the  support  of  schools  in  which  children  em- 
ployed in  factories  are  educated. 

The  faithful  discharge  of  their  duties  on  the  part  of  the 
inspectors  is  pro\'ided  for,  by  requiring  them  twice  in  every 
year,  and  oftcner,  if  called  upon,  to  deliver  in  a  report  to 
the  secretary  of  state,  detailing  the  condition  of  the  £bic- 
torios,  and  of  the  children  emploved  therein. 

FACULTIES.    [University'] 

FiE'CULA.    [StarchO 

FAE'NZA  (formerly  Faventia),  a  town  and  bishop's  see 
of  the  papal  state  north  of  the  Apennines,  in  the  delcga- 
zioue  or  province  of  Ravenna.  It  is  situated  in  a  well-cul- 
tivated plain  watered  by  the  river  Lamonc,  which  rises  in 
the  Apennines  of  Tuscany  and  runs  to  the  Adriatic.    A 


The  common  beech  is  miHtiplied  by  sowing  its  mast ;  the 
varieties  by  grafting  upon  the  wild  sort.  To  effect  this  suc- 
cessfully, it  15  necessary  that  the  scions  should  be  of  at  least 
two  years'  old  wood,  and  the  grafts  must  be  clayed  first  and 
then  earthed  up.  If  one  year  old  wood  is  us^  the  scions 
rarely  take. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  beech  is  the  plant  called 
Fagus  by  Virgil ;  but  the  Fegus  (^iiy^)  of  Theophrastui 
seems  to  have  been  some  sort  of  oak  with  sweet  aeoms,  and 
is  by  most  botanical  commentators  referred  to  the  Querius 
Esculus  of  Linnrous. 

FAHLORE,  Pahlerz,  grey  copper  ore.  Of  this  there 
are  two  varieties,  the  arsenical  and  the  aniimonial;  the 
former  occurs  crystallized  and  massive ;  the  primnrv  form 
of  the  cr)'stal  is  a  cube,  but  the  regular  tetrahec(ron  is 
the  predominatinj^  crystal.     Colour   steel-grey.     Opaque. 


naviglio  or  navigable  canal  communicates  between  Faenza  '  Lustre  metallic.    Sp.  gr.  4*8,  5*1.   Hardness  3*0, 4*0.  Brittle, 
and  tlie  Po  di  Primaro,  or  southernmost  branch  of  the  Po.    Cleavage  parallel  to  the  planes  of  the  tetrahedron,  very  in- 


Faenza  is  a  well-built,  modern-looking  town,  with  about 
15,000  inhabitants.  The  streets  are  regular;  there  is  a 
f?ne  market-place  surrounded  by  arcades,  many  palaces, 
churches  rich  in  paintings,  convents,  a  fine  bridge  on  the 
Lamone,  a  theatre,  and  a  Lyceum.  There  are  several 
manufactories  of  a  kind  of  coloured  and  glazed  earthenware, 
which  is  called  Majolica  in  Italy,  and  Faience  in  France, 
where  it  was  introduced  from  Faenza,  and  which,  before 
the  manufacture  of  china  or  porcelain  became  established 
in  Europe,  was  in  greater  repute  than  it  is  at  present.  There 
are  also  manufactories  for  spinning  and  weaving  silk,  and 
some  paper-mills.  Faventia  was  antiently  a  town  of  the 
Boii,  and  afterwards  a  municipium  under  the  Romans.  It 
was  near  Faventia  that  Sulla  aefeated  the  consul  Carbo  and 
drove  him  out  of  Italy.  (Livy,  Epitome^  88.)  It  was  after- 
wards ruined  by  the  Goths,  was  restored  under  the  Exarchs, 
but  its  walls  were  not  raised  until  a.d.  128G.  It  was  then 
for  some  time  subject  to  the  Bolognese,  but  was  aftenrards 
ruled  by  the  house  of  Manfredi  to  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  Galeotto  Manfredi  being  murdered  by  his  wife, 
left  two  infant  sons,  Aslorre  and  Evangelista,  the  elder  of 
whom,  a  remarkably  handsome  youth,  was  proclaimed  by 
the  inhabitants  lord  of  Faenza ;  but  a  few  years  after,  Cosare 
Borgia,  as  captain -general  of  his  father.  Pope  Alexander 
VI.,  besieged  the  town,  and  the' inhabitants  surrendered 
on  condition  that  Astorre  and  his  brother  should  be  fjree. 
He  however  sent  them  prisoners  to  Rome,  where  they 
were  cruelly  put  to  death  in  the  Castle  Sant'  Angelo,  and 
their  bodies  thrown  into  the  Tiber,  in  the  year  1501.  Thi& 
was  one  of  the  most  atrocious  transactions  in  the  life  of 
Borgia.     Sinc^  that  time  Faenza  has  been  annexed  to  the 


distinct.     Fracture  conchoidal. 

Massive  Variety. — Amorphous.  Structure,  granular  to 
compact 

It  occurs  in  Cornwall,  Hungarv,  Saxony,  &c.  A  speci- 
men from  Freiberg,  analyzed  by  klaproth,  yielded — 

Arsenic  .  .  24*10 

Copper  .  .  41 • 

Iron        .  .  .  22*50 

Sulphur  .  .  10* 

Silver  •  .             *40 

Loss     .  .  .  2* 


100- 

It  frequently  contains  a  much  larger  quantity  of  silver, 
and  not  uncommonly  zinc. 

Antimonical  Fahlore. — Occurs  crystallized  in  modified 
tetrahedrons.  Colour  dark  lead-grey,  approaching  to  iron- 
black,  both  externally  and  internally ;  not  very  brittle. 

Analysis  of  a  specimen  from  Kapnicby  Klaproth: — 


Antimony 

Copper 

Iron 

Sulphur 

Silver  and  a  trace  of  manganese 

Zinc     .  .  .  . 

Loss     .  •  •  • 


•70 


22* 
37- 

3-25 
28- 
•25 

5- 

3*75 

100- 


papal  state.  Faenza  lies  on  the  Via .^milia.  30  miles  souths  ^^.^^^  ^y,^  .^  ug^ally  occurs  in  imbedded,  regular,  hexagonil 
east  of  Bologna,  40  north-west  of  Rimim,  and  20  souths  pHsiug.  Colour  yellowish,  greenish,  and  blackisb-browfc 
west  of  Ravenna.    In  the  Roman  times,  a  roail  led  firom  |  j;jearly  or  quite  opague.     Lustre  resinous.     Sp.  gr.  2-6« 


times, 
Faventia  to  the  south,  which  ascending  the  valley  of  the 
Anemo,  now  Lamone,  and  crossing  the  ridge  of  the  Apen- 
nines, descended  to  Feesulo).  By  this  road  some  have  sup- 
posed that  Hannibal  crossed  the  Apennines  into  Etniria. 
A  new  carriage-road  in  a  parallel  uirection,  but  more  to 
the  eastward,  has  been  completed  by  the  present  grand- 
duke  of  Tuscany:  it  leads  from  Dicomano,  in  the  valley  of 
the  Sieve,  north  of  Florence,  crosses  tiio  Apennines  of  San 
Benedetto,  5000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  then  following  the 
course  of  the  river  Montone,  joins  the  Via^milia  near  Forli. 
FA'GUS,  the  beech,  is  a  genus  of  Cor}laceou8  exogens, 
having  triangular  nuts  enclosed  within  a  spiny  cappule  or 
husk.  There  are  several  species,  some  of  which  are  mere 
bushes ;  the  only  one  known  in  Europe  of  any  importance 
is  the  Fagus  sylvaiica^  or  common  beech,  a  native  of  various 
parts  of  flie  world  in  temperate  climates.  In  Europe  it  is 
found  as  far  north  as  58*"  in  Norway :  it  is  met  with  in  Pa- 
lestine and  Armenia,  all  over  the  south  of  Europe,  and  in 
the  United  States  of  America.  It  is  one  of  the  most  hand* 
some  of  our  trees  on  dry  sandy  or  chalky  situations ;  its 
meat  or  nuts  not  only  furnish  food  for  swine,  but  yield  by 
pressure  after  pounding  a  useful  oil ;  and  its  timber,  aU 
though  not  of  good  quality  where  strength  and  durabi- 
lity are  required,  is  very  extensively  used  for  a  variety  of 
purposes,  particularly  for  boat-building,  work  under  water, 
carving  and  chair-making;  it  is  also  one  of  the  best  kinds 
of  wood  for  fuel.  Several  varieties  are  propagated  by  the 
nurserymen,  the  purple  and  the  /em-leaved  being  beau- 
tiful, and  the  crested  very  much  the  contrary.  (See  Lou- 
don's Arbftreium  and  Fruticetum  Britannieum,  p.  1949,  for 
»  copious  account  of  this  tree.) 


Silica 

46-74 

Alumina 

26*73 

Magnesia 

2-97 

Oxide  of  iron  . 

511 

Oxide  of  manganese 

0.43 

Water 

13-50 

FAHLUNITE,    Tricklasite,     Occurs  crystallized  and 
massive.      Primary  form  of  the  crystal  a  right  rhombie 


Lustre  resinous. 
Hardness  5*0,  5*5.'  Streak  greyish-white.    Cleavage  per- 
pendicular to  the  axis  of  the  prism. 

It  is  found  at  Fahlun,  in  Sweden. 

Before  the  blow-pipe  alone  it  becomes  grey,  and  fuiee 
on  its  thinnest  edges ;  with  borax  it  melts  slowly  into  a 
coloured  glass. 

According  to  Kissinger  it  consists  of— 
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FAHRENHEIT.    [Thermombter.] 

FAINTING.    [SypccopeJ 

FAIOUM,  a  pronnce  of  Egypt  to  the  west  of  the  Libyan 
ridge  which  bounds  the  valley  of  the  Nile  on  the  west.  About 
12  miles  north-west  of  Benisouef  there  is  a  depression  in 
the  ridge  about  six  miles  in  length,  which  leads  to  the  plain 
of  the  Faioum.  This  plain  is  of  a  circular  form,  about  40 
miles  from  east  to  west  and  about  30  from  north  to  souths 
The  northern  and  north-western  part  of  this  plain  is  occu- 
pied by  the  lake  called  Birket  el  Keroun,  which  spreads  in 
the  form  of  a  crescent  about  30  miles  in  length  and  about 
five  miles  broad  towards  the  middle.  A  range  of  naked 
rocks  bounds  the  lake  to  the  north  and  joins  towards  the  east 
the  Libyan  ridge  which  skirts  the  valley  of  the  Nile.  To 
the  west  and  south  the  plain  is  bounded  by  lower  hills  which 
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divide  it  firom  the  Libyan  desert.  It  forms  in  foct  a  basin  witii 
only  one  opening  or  outlet  to  the  east  towards  the  Nile.  The 
Bahr  YussouC  or  great  canal,  which  runs  purallel  to  the 
Nile  and  skirts  the  Libyan  ridge,  on  arriving;  at  the  gap 
above  mentioned,  at  a  village  called  Howarah  lUahoun, 
turns  to  tlic  we^t,  passing  under  a  bridge  of  three  arches 
ihroogh  which  the  water  flows  and  fonns  a  fall  of  about 
threcTeet  at  low  water.    It  then  runs  along  the  valley,  and, 
on  reaching  the  entrance  of  the  FaYouni,  at  the  village  of 
Howarali  el  S(x?hair,  a  wide  cut  branches  off  froru  it  to  the 
ri^ht,  running  first  north  and  then  north-west,  and  passing 
by  Tamieh  meets  the  north-east  extremity  of  the  lake.  About 
tiro  miles  below  Howarah  el  Soghair  another  deep  ra\  ine 
opens  to  the  south,  and  then  turning  south-we:«t,  passes  by 
Nezleh,  and  enters  the  south-west  part  of  the  lake.  Between 
these  two  branches  the  cultivate  part  of  the  Fa'ioum  is 
contained.     Biit  these  two  cuts  have  been  long  dyked  across 
at  their  beginning,  in  order  to  economize  the  water  of  the 
Nile,  which,  owing  to  the  rising  of  the  bed  of  the  Bahr  Yus- 
y)uf,  lluws  less  copiously  than  formerly.     Only  a  small  part 
of  the  water  finds  its  way  to  the  lake  by  the  Tamieh  and 
Nezlt^h  cuts.    The  main  stream  continues  its  course  west- 
vards  towards  the  middle  of  the  plain  and  the  town  of  Me- 
dioet  el  FaToum,  the  capital  of  the  province.  Here  the  water 
becomes  disftributed  into  a  multitude  of  small  canals  for  irri- 
gaiinn,  which  spread  in  every  direction  throifgh  the  central 
part  of  the  plain,  and  which  are  the  cause  of  its  extraordi- 
Ljr}- fertility,  for  the  Bahr  Yussouf  contains  water  all  the 
jear  round.     But  that  fertility  exists  only  within  the  ran^e 
cf  the  canals.  All  the  part  west  of  Nezleh  is  arid  and  sandy, 
ir.d  oiily  inhabited  by  a  few  nomade  Arabs,  though  it  bears 
the  traces  of  former  cultivation.     The  strii)  of  land  which 
livders  the  lake  Keroun  is  low  and  marshy,  marking  the 
iri^^innl  basin  of  the  lake  which  is  hO])aiate(i  from  the  cul- 
tivated lands  by  a  considerable  ris^e  all  ulon^;,  reckoned  by 
Jomard  to  be  about  20  feet  above  the  level  of  the  lake.  The 
Tilla:^  of  Scnhour,  which  is  now  some  miles  distant  from 
the  lake,  was,  in  1673,  when  Vanslob  visited  it,  close  to  the 
vater.     Jomard  reckons  that  when  the  water  covered  the 
T*hole  of  the  low  land  below  the  rise  above  mentioned, 
its  circumference  must  have  been  above  100  milcM.     [Bm- 
K£T   EL    Keroun.]     It  is  calciilate<l  that   the  land  sus- 
ceptible of  cultivation  in  the  Faioum  is  about  460  square 
miles,  of  which  hardly  one-half  is  now  cultivated.    The 
lilbges,  which  are  said  to  have  been  at  one  time  above  300, 
are  now  reduced  to  less  than  70.     Still  the  cultivated  part 
i-j  superior  in   fertility  to  every  other  province  of  Egypt, 
f.oia  which  it  differs  in  the  greater  variety  of  its  products, 
axid  the  better  appearance  of  its  villages.     In  addition  to 
forn,  cotton,  and  the  other  cultivated  plants,  it  produces  in 
iVundance  apricots,  figs,  grapes,  and  olives,  and  other  fruit- 
irees,  which  thrive  here  better  than  in  the  valley  of  the 
Nile.    This  was  also  the  case  in  antient  times,  for  Strabo 
!&y«  that  *  the  Arsinoite  nome  (the  antieut  name  of  the 
FaT-ium)  excelled  all  others  in  appearance  and  condition, 
arid  that  it  alone  produced  olive  trees,  which  were  not  found, 
i-.Hrwhere  in  Egypt  except  in  the  gardens  of  Alexandria. 
A  va«t  quantity  of  roses  also  grow  in  the  Faioum,  and 
Oils  district   is   celebrated  for  making  rose-water,  which 
■A  ^A'\  at  Cairo  and  all  over  £g>'pt  for  the  use  of  the 
wealthy. 

The  remains  of  antiquities  in  the  Faioum  are  few.  Two 
nraiiiids  of  some  baked  bricks  about  70  feet  high  stand  at 
tl.e  entrance  of  the  valley,  one  near  Howarah  lUahoun,  and 
tLe  other  near  Howarah  el  Soghair.  There  is  an  obelisk  of 
:c1  granite  43  feet  high,  with  two  sides  narrower  than 
the  o:hers  and  a  circular  top,  sculptured  with  numerous 
hieroglyphics,  near  the  village  of  Bijige.  a  few  miles  south 
•  1  Meriinet  el  Faioum.  In  Burton's  Excerpta  there  is  a 
'':.''awing  of  it.  Pococke  i.,  59,  also  gives  a  description  of  it. 
l!  is  said  to  be  of  the  same  age  as  that  of  Hdiooolis,  bear- 
ing the  nameof  Osirtesenl.  (See  an  account  of  tuis  obehsk 
in  the  Library  of  Entertaining  Knowledge,  British  Mu- 
*wm,  Egyptian  Antiquities^  vol.  i.,  pp.  318 — 21.)  Near 
Medinet  el  Faioum  are  some  remains  of  the  antient  Arsinoe 
ic  CYooodilopolia,  consisting  of  fragments  of  granite  columns 
aod  statues,  described  by  SelzonL  At  Kasr  Keroun,  near 
the  south-west  extremitv  of  the  lake,  is  a  temple  94  feet  by 
<^3  and  about  40  feet  high,  which  contains  1 4  cnambers,  and 
appears  to  be  of  the  Roman  period.  On  the  north-west 
bank  of  the  hike,  at  a  place  called  Denay,  a  raised  pave- 
ment or  dromos,  about  1 300  feet  in  length,  leads  to  a  building, 
Tartly  of  stone  and  partly  of  brick>  109  feet  by  67,  divid^ 


into  several  apartments  and  surrounded  by  an  outer  wall  of 
crude  brick  370  feet  by  270.  This  is  supposed  to  be  the 
site  of  the  antient  Dionysias.  Further  to  tho  cast,  but  on 
the  same  bank  of  the  lake,  at  a  place  called  Koni  Waseem 
el  Hogar,  are  the  ruins  of  Bacchis.  The  dirot-tion  of  the 
principal  streets  and  the  plans  of  many  of  the  houses  may 
be  distinctly  traced.  The  site  of  the  antient  labyrinth  has 
not  yet  been  ascertained  ;  Wilkinson  thinks  it  vas  near 
Howarah  el  Soghair,  at  the  entrance  of  the  plain.  At  Ked- 
min  el  Kunois,  or  *  the  place  of  churches'  in  Coptic,  near 
the  south-east  bank  of  the  lake,  are  some  remains  of  early 
Christian  monuments  :  the  village  is  now  oc(.-ii}>icd  one  half 
by  Copts  and  the  other  half  by  Mohammedans,  v.  ho  buem 
to  live  in  harmony  together. 

The  mountains  along  the  north  bank  of  the  lakeKeiOun, 
on  which  the  rains  fall  annually,  aio  baid  to  contain  i>alt, 
and  to  this  circumstance  the  saltness  of  the  waters  cf  the 
lake  is  attributed  by  some.  As  the  lake  now  receives  but 
little  of  the  waters  of  the  Nile,  the  bitterness  of  its  ^\ate^s 
must  have  increased.  No  fish  is  ^aid  to  be  found  in  it,  and 
Belzoni,  at  the  time  of  his  visit,  suw  nothing  upon  it  except 
a  crazy  kind  of  ferry-boat. 

South  of  the  Faioum  there  is  an  opening  through  the 
ridge  of  low  hills  leading  into  a  smaller  circular  plain  or 
basin,  with  a  small  lake  called  Birkct  el  Garaq,  which  has 
one  or  two  hamlets  on  its  banks.  A  small  stream  from  the 
Bahr  Yussouf  runs  into  it.  The  road-track  of  the  caravans 
to  the  smaller  oasis  passes  through  this  place.  {.Dcffcrip- 
lion  qf  Egypt  and  Map  in  the  French  work ;  Browne ; 
Belzcmi ;  and  Wilkinson  s  Topography  of  Thebes.) 

FAIR,  an  annual  or  fixed  meeting  of  buyers  and  sellers; 
from  the  Latin  feria^  a  holiday.  Fairs  in  antient  times 
were  chiefly  held  on  holidays. 

Anticntly,  betbre  many  flourishing  towns  were  esta- 
blished, and  the  necessaries  or  ornaments  of  life,  from  the 
convenience  of  communication  and  the  inciease  of  pro- 
vincial civility-,  could  be  procured  in  various  places,  goods 
and  commodities  of  every  kind  were  chiefly  sold  at  lairs ;  to 
which,  as  to  one  universal  mart,  the  people  resorted  periodi- 
cally, and  supplied  most  of  tlieir  wants  for  the  ensuing 
year.  The  display  of  merchandise,  and  the  conflux  of  cus- 
tomers at  these  principal  and  almost  only  emporia  of 
domestic  commerce,  was  prodigious;  and  they  were  there- 
fore often  held  on  open  and  extensive  plains.  Warton,  in 
his  '  History  of  English  Poetry,'  has  given  us  a  curious 
account  of  that  of  St.  Giles's  hill  or  down,  near  AVinchester. 
It  was  instituted  and  given  as  a  kind  of  revenue  to  the 
bishop  of  Winchester  by  William  the  Conqueror,  who,  by 
his  charter,  permitted  it  to  continue  for  three  days.  But  in 
coiiseouence  of  new  royal  grants,  Henry  the  Third  j)ro- 
longeu  its  continuance  to  sixteen  days.  Its  jurisdiction  ex- 
tended seven  miles  round,  and  cumprehended  even  South- 
ampton, then  a  capital  trading  toN\  n ;  and  all  merchants 
who  sold  wares  within  that  circuit,  unless  at  the  fair,  for- 
feited them  to  the  bishop.  Ofiicers  were  placed  at  a  CDiisider- 
able  distance,  at  bridges,  and  other  avenues  of  access  to  it,  to 
exact  toll  of  all  merchandize  passing  that  way.  In  the  mean- 
time, all  shops  in  the  city  of  Winchester  were  shut.  In  the 
fair  was  a  court  called  the  pavilion,  at  which  the  bi.shop*s 
justiciaries  and  other  officers  assisted,  with  power  to  try 
causes  of  various  sorts  for  seven  miles  round.  Nor  could 
any  lord  of  a  manor  hold  a  court-baron  within  the  said  circuit 
without  license  from  the  pavilion.  During  this  time  the 
bishop  was  empowered  to  take  toll  of  every  load  or  parcel  of 
goods  passiug  through  the  gates  of  the  city.  On  Saint  Giles's 
eve,  the  mayor,  bailifls,  aud  citizens  of  the  city  of  W^inchcster 
delivered  the  keys  of  the  four  city  gates  to  the  bishop's  ofii- 
cers ;  who,  during  the  said  sixteen  days,  appointed  a  mayor 
and  bailiff  of  their  own  to  govern  the  city,  and  alsu  a 
coroner  to  act  within  it.  Numerous  foreign  merchants  fre- 
quented this  fair;  and  it  appears  that  the  ^justiciaries  of 
the  pavilion  and  the  treasurer  of  the  bishop's  palace  of 
Wolvesey  received  annually  for  a  fee,  according  to  antient 
custom,  four  basons  and  ewers  of  those  foreign  merchants 
who  sold  brazen  vessels  in  the  fair,  and  were  called  merca- 
tores  diaunteres.  In  the  fair  several  streets  were  formed, 
assigned  to  the  sale  of  different  commodities,  and  called 
the  Drapery,  the  Pottery,  the  Spicery,  &c.  Many  monas- 
teries in  and  about  Wincuester  had  shops  or  houses  in  these 
streets  used  only  at  the  fair,  which  they  held  under  the 
bishop,  and  oAen  let  \}y  lease  for  a  term  of  years.  As  late 
as  1512,  as  we  learn  from  the  Northumberland  Ilousehold- 
booky  fairs  still  continued  to  be  the  principal  marts  for  ^uc 
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cliasing   necessaries  in   targe  quantities,  wbieh  are  now 
lujplied  by  the  numeToufi  trading  towns. 

rhilip»  king  of  Francu,  eora plained  in  very  strontj  term^s 
lo  Edward  IL  ad.  1314,  that  the  merchants  of  England 
had  desisted  from  frequenting  the  fairs  in  his  dominions 
with  their  wood  and  other  goods,  to  ihe  great  loss  of  his 
suhjecis ;  and  entreated  him  to  persuade,  and»  if  necessar)'^ 
to  compel  them  to  frequent  the  fairs  of  France  as  formerlvt 
promising  them  all  possible  security  and  encouragement. 
(See  R}  m.  Ffpd.,  lorn,  in,,  p.  482.) 

When  a  town  or  village  had  been  consumed,  by  way  of 
assisting  to  re  establish  it,  a  fair,  among  other  privileges, 
was  sometimes  granted.  This  was  Ihe  cas<»  at  Burley,  in 
Rutlandshire,  49th  Edw.  111.  {Abbrcv^  Rot,  Orig.,  voh  ii^ 
p.  338.) 

The  different  ahrid^ents  of  Stowe  and  Grafton's  Chro- 
uicles^  puhlidhed  by  themseHes  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  time, 
contain  Ivsts  of  (he  fairs  of  England  according  to  the 
months.  There  ia  nl^o  *  An  nnlhcntic  Account  published 
by  the  king's  aulhorily  of  all  the  Fairs  in  England  and 
Wales,  as  lliey  have  been  seiilod  to  be  held  since  the  alter- 
ation of  the  style;  noting  likewise  the  Commodities  which 
each  of  the  said  Fairs  ia  temarkablo  for  furnishing;*  by 
William  Owen.  12mo,  Lond.  17  66. 

No  lair  or  market  can  be  held  but  by  a  grant  from  the 
crown,  or  by  prescription  supposed  to  take"  its  rise  from 
&omc  antieut  grants  of  which  no  record  can  be  found, 
(2  ln«i,  220.) 

(See  Dugdalfi*ft  Hist.  JTarw,,  pp.  5 1 4,  5 1 5 ;  Warton's  Hist. 
Engl.  Poet.,  vol.  i,  p.  279  ;  Henry,  Hist,  Brit.,  8vo.  edit.. 
^oU  viii.,  p.  325 ;  Brand*s  Pojndar  Antiq,^  4tOp  edit.^  vol.  ii., 
p,  ilo.) 

The  fails  of  Frankfurt  on  ihe  Mayn  and  Ivciptig  are  still 
pro  eminent  in  Europe ;  the  former  held  at  Easter  and  in 
the  menihs of  August  and  September;  the  latter  at  Easter, 
Micboelraas  and  ihe  New  Yean  Leipzig  at  these  times  is 
the  marl  and  cxchatij^e  of  Central  Rnrope*  and  is  visited 
by  werrhants  and  foreigners,  from  the  most  dislant  part*  of 
iho  j^lobe,  rsometnnes;  to  the  number  of  thirty  or  furly  thou- 
sand. The  whole  book-lrade  of  Germany  is  centred  in  the 
Easier  fair  at  Leipzig- 

FAIRFAX,  EDWARD,  was  Ihe  second  son  of  Sir 
Thomas  Fairfax*  of  Denton  in  Yorkshire*,  The  date  of 
his  birth  is  unknown;   but  us  his  translation  of  Tasso's 

*  Jerusialera  Delivered*  was  published  in  16(10,  we  may  sim 
pose  that  il  fell  some  lime  in  the  reii^n  of  Queen  Elixabetli 

G>nlrary  to  the  habits  of  his  family,  who  were  of  a  mili- 
tary turn,  he  led  a  life  of  complete  retirement  at  his  native 
place,  where  his  time  was  spent  in  literary  pursuits  asul  in 
the  education,  as  ia  said,  of  his  own  rhildren  and  those  of 
his  brother,  one  of  whom  became  the  celebrated  Lord  Fair* 
fax.    We  Icam  from  his  own  writinjjs  that  Jie  was  neither 

*  a  superstitious  Papist  nor  a  fantastic  Puritan  ;*  but  farther 
lutrticulars  of  his  life  there  are  none.  He  is  supposed  to 
nave  died  about  the  year  lfi3i. 

Fairfax  is  now  known  only  for  his  translation  of  Tasso's 
'  Jerusalem  Delivered/  which  is  executed  in  a  manner 
which  makes  it  wonderful  how  the  frigid,  jinglmg,  and 
affected  version  by  Hoole  ever  survived  its  birth.  Tlie 
measure  which  he  chose  for  his  work  (that  of  the  original 
Italian)  is  one  less  stately  perhaps  than  the  Spenserian 
gtanxa,  but  not  less  tltted  for  heroic  subjects.  It  consists 
of  eight-line  stanzas,  of  which  the  first  six  lines  are  in 
ier:a  rima  and  the  la.^t  two  rhyme  with  each  other.  It 
htis  this  great  superiority  over  the  common  henjic  couplet, 
thstt  all  jingle  is  avoided  by  the  occasional  introduction  of 
a  different  species  of  rhyme,  Moreover,  the  verses  ore 
much  more  hartnonious  than  those  «f  Hoole ;  the  diction 
is  more  simple,  and  the  En|xlish  more  pure*  As  the  time 
is  now  gone  by  when  Johnson  gave  the  law  in  criticism, 
and  Pope's  method  of  versifying  was  the  only  one  in  repute, 
we  may  hope  to  sec  Fairfax s  translation  regain  its  ascen- 
dancy. We  may  now  smile  at  ihe  critic  who  asserts  that 
Fairfax's  translation  *  is  in  stanzas  that  cannot  be  read 
Vfxih  pleasure  by  the  generality  of  those  who  have  a  taste 
Ibr  English  poetry  t;'  but  we  mui»t  at  the  same  lime  regret 
that  a  literar)'  school  like  that  of  the  followers  of  Pope 
should  have  usurped  fur  so  lon^  a  lime  such  entire  dominion 
AS  to  enable  one  of  its  humblest  members  to  make  asser- 
tions so  Bweepinflf  and  insolent  as  those  contained  in  the 
pKjface  from  which  we   ha\e  just  quoted.     iBiographia 

*  Ht  i*  »Bi<l  to  have  been  lllegUlAiAtr,  hui  withoal  f  ulllckot  proof. 
j  lloolr.  Preface  lo  Hit  Tz«ailaUoa  of  TaiiOr  p.  xvUt* 


ated  aboiU 


Britanrtica:    Pri^nce  to   Fairfax*5    TaSiO^  edition   17j 
Prfifare  to  Hoole s  Tuuo.) 

FAIRFAX,  SIR  THOMAS,  afterwards  JLord  Fai 
the  son  of  Ferdinando  L^ird  Fairfax  and  his  wife, 
daughter  of  Edmund  ShelField,  Lord  Mulgrave,  was 
in  the  parish  of  Otley,  at  Denton,  which  is  situated  aboiU 
1'2  miles  north-west  of  Leeds,  He  was  sent  from 
St.  John's  College.  Cambridge ;  but  we  do  not  fiiw 
was  eminent  as  a  scholar,  for  hi&  disposition  w»i 
to  military  employment  rather  than  to  study.  AccordinglT; 
as  soon  as  he  left  college,  he  cnhstefl  in  the  army  of  lird 
Vere,  and  served  under  his  command  in  HolUnd.  The 
connexion  of  Fairfax  with  Lord  Vcre  afterwards  became 
more  close.  When  he  returned  to  England,  he  mi 
Anne,  the  fourth  daughter  of  thai  peer.  who.  like  hcrfi 
was  a  zealous  Prcshyturian,  and  disatfccled  to  the  king. 
Fairfax  did  not  already  possess  the  same  religiouji 
political  feelings,  he  soon  imbibed  the  principles  of  hi* 
When  the  king  began  to  raise  troops,  as  it  was  aaid.  fortbt 
defence  of  his  person,  Fairfax,  who  foresaw  thai  il 
intended  to  rollet't  an  army,  in  the  pre^ence  of 
100. 0  DO  people  assembled  on  Hey  worth  Moor,  preiej 
petition  to  the  kmg  ju  person,  praying  that  he  would 
to  his  parliament  imd  R^fi^ain  from  raising  forces.  In 
when  the  civil  wars  broke  out.  he  accepted  a  comnutoii 
general  of  the  horse  urulcr  Ins  father,  who  wiis  genci 
tne  parliamentary  forces  in  the  north.  His  first  r  - 
ment  was  in  the  county  of  York,  where  at  first  the 
number  of  artions  between  the  parliamentary  and 
troops  were  in  favour  of  ihe  king,  whose  army  was 
Ihe  conduct  of  the  earl  of  Newcastle,  Sir  Thomaa  " 
somewhat  dispirited,  was  de*>|)utched  from  Linc 
he  was  iu  quarters,  lo  raise  the  siege  of  Ns 
Cheshire.  In  this  expedition  he  was  succ»esaful, 
the  main  object,  but  he  nlsu  t(»ok  several  garrison 
his  return  defeated  the  troops  under  Colonel 
governor  of  York,  and  ctfet  ted  a  junction  with 
forces  (April.  lG>i4>.  Tlrus  Fairfax  became  master 
field,  and.  in  ohedienrc  to  his  orders,  proeeeded  to' 
Northumberland,  to  enable  the  Scots  to  march  southwai 
in  spite  of  the  king*s  forces,  which  were  quartered  si 
Durham.  A  junction  look  place  between  the  Scut*  jujfl 
Fairfax,  who  acted  in  concert  during  the  sprin|^  (1644).  »o4 
fought  together  in  the  memorable  battle  of  Marston  Moor 
(July  2,  1644).  where  the  king's  troops  experienced  sticbt 
signal  defeat  that  the  whole  north,  excepting  a  fcwgif- 
risonSi  subraittefl  to  the  parliament.  Before  Helai<«lef 
Castle,  one  of  these  fortresses,  which  Sir  Thoma*  r^'»^^* 
was  afterwards  (September)  sent  to  besiege,  he  r. 
wound  in  his  shoulder  that  caused  his  life  lo  ht- 
tif.  When  the  carl  of  Essex  ceased  to  be  ] 
general  [EssBx].  it  was  unanimously  voted 
should  be  his  successor  (January*  1 044-5),  and  Crom^tll 
by  whom  his  actions  were  afterwards  so  greatly  inf!ui'iic*«4, 
was  appointed  his  lieutcnant-generah  Fairfax  battened  to 
London,  where,  upon  the  receipt  of  his  commission.  lb« 
speaker  jmid  hira  the  highest  !ompliments.  After  ha>ii^ 
been  nominated  governor  of  Hull,  he  tnarched  to  thie 
succour  o!  Taunton,  in  which  place  the  parliani      *  api 

were  closely  besieged  ;  but  npon  the  king's  ].  I'fd 

and  t.'iking  the  field  with   Prn\ce  Rupcrv  ^-  '^* 

before  he  liud  i-rocccded  ftirther   than   I 
ceivcd  orders  to  join  Oom well  and  wulct.;„.      ... 
the  tnovetnents  of  the  king.     On  the  14lh  of  Jun 
cisive  battle  of  Naseby  wius  fought ;  and  when  the  1 
fled  into  Wales,  Fairfiix,  m arching  through  Glouce- 
possessed  himself  of  Balh.  Bristol,  and  other   i 
posts  in  Somersetshire.     From  thence,  by  the  way 
sctshire,  he  carried  hia  arms  into  Cornwall,  ana 
dispersed  the  forces  of  the  king. 

After  the  surrender  of  Exeter,  which  was  the  lafct  CTenl 
of  this  western   campaign.   Fairfax   returned   to  (^\r   ' 
which,  as  well  as  Walling  ford,  surrendered  upon 
In  the  auloran,  after  further  active  and  successful 
ment,  he  was  seized  with  a  fit  of  illness,  under  v, 
laboured  for  some  weeks.     In  Noveml)er.  when  ^i-- 
to  London,  he  was  welcomed  by  crowds  whu 
meet  him  on  his  road,  was  ^mblicly  thanked  fui         . , 
and  received  from  the  parliament  a  jewel  of  great  vidiiftifft 
with  diamonds,  together  with  a  considerable  grant  of  i 
The  payment  of  the  200,000/.  to  the  Scottish  ir  . 
sideration  of  which  they  delivered  up  tJie  ki... 
trusted  to  Fairfax,  who  marched  north^vard  fo^  iUi»  ,.„ 
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poie.  The  dLsoontent  of  the  army,  who  were  fearful  either 
that  they  should  be  disbanded  or  sent  to  Ireland,  now  rose 
tD  a  great  heiffht.  Their  complaints  were  encouraged  by 
Cromwell  and  Ircton ;  a  council  was  formed  in  the  army  by 
selecting  two  soldiers  from  each  troop,  and  the  Independents 
thorwed  ui  evident  desire  to  form  a  party  distinct  from  the 
Presbyterians  and  the  parliament,  and  to  usurp  for  them- 
selves a  greater  autliority.  Although  Fairfax  was  in  his 
heart  opposed  to  these  violent  proceeding^,  and  saw  them 
with  regret,  yet  he  had  not  the  resolution  to  resign  his 
command,  tie  remained  the  tool  of  Cromwell,  following 
his  counsels  until  the  army  had  become  master  both  of  the 
parliament  and  the  kingdom. 

In  1647  he  was  made  Constable  of  the  Tower ;  and  in  the 
following  year,  at  his  father's  death,  he  inherited  his  titles, 
appointments,  and  estates.  The  difference  of  his  condition 
made  no  alteration  in  his  life ;  he  continued  to  attack  or 
besiege  the  royalist  troops  wherever  they  were  mustered 
or  entrenched.  Many  towns  in  the  east,  and  amon^  them 
Colchester,  which  he  treated  with  great  severity,  yielded  to 
his  arms.  In  December  he  man*hed  to  London,  menaced 
the  parliament,  and  quartered  himself  in  the  palace  at 
Whitehall.  He  was  named  one  of  the  king's  juages,  but 
refhsed  to  act ;  and  he  was  voted  one  of  the  new  council  of 
state  (February',  164S-9),  but  refuseil  to  subscribe  the  test. 
In  May  he  marched  against  the  Levellers,  who  were  nume- 
Toos  in  Oxfordshire.  He  continued  in  command  of  the 
army  until  June,  1650,  when,  upon  the  Scots  declaring  for 
the  king,  he  declined  marching  against  them,  and  conse- 
quently resigned  his  commission.  He  now  retired  to  his 
Doiue  at  Nun  Appleton,  in  Yorkshire,  which  for  some  years 
he  made  his  principal  residence.  He  left  it  (in  1659)  to 
tnst  General  Monk  against  Lambert's  forces.  In  Janu- 
ary, 1659-60,  he  made  himself  master  of  York.  In  the 
lame  month  and  in  the  February  following  he  was  chosen 
one  of  the  council  of  state  by  the  Rump  Parliament,  was 
elected  one  of  the  members  for  the  county  of  York,  and 
fiyrmed  one  of  the  committee  appointed  to  promote  the 
Rtum  and  restoration  of  Charles  1 1 .  In  November,  1671, 
while  residing  privatelv  at  his  countr}'-housc,  he  was  seized 
with  an  illness,  whicji  terminated  in  his  death.  He  was 
buried  at  Bilburgh,  near  York.  He  left  issue  two  daugh- 
ters, Mary  and  Elizabeth.  Mary  married  the  duke  of 
Buckingham;  of  Elizabeth  we  have  no-account. 

The  character  of  Fairfax  was  not  distinguished  for  many 
vigorous  qualities;  the  key  to  it  may  be  found  in  the 
words  of  Clarendon :  *  Fairfax  wished  nothing  that  Crom- 
well did,  and  yet  contributed  to  bring  it  all  to  pass.  Ho 
was  courageous  in  battle,  and  sincere  in  his  professions.  He 
hul  an  impediment  in  his  speech :  as  an  orator  was  not 
doqnent ;  as  an  author  was  indifferent :  his  love  of  litera- 
tnie  was  of  no  further  benefit  than  as  it  scncd  for  the  eii- 
oouragement  of  others.'  (Clarendon's  Hist. ;  Whitclock's 
Mtmon'als  ;  Rush  worth's  Coll. ;  Biog.  Brit.) 

FAIRIES,  a  small  sort  of  imaginary  spirits  of  botli  soxos 
in  human  shape,  who  are  fabled  to  haunt  houses  in  com- 
panies, to  reward  cleanliness,  to  dance  and  revel  in  mea- 
dows in  the  night-time,  and  to  play  a  thousand  freakish 
pranks.  Both  sexes  are  represented  generally  as  clothed 
m  green,  and  the  traces  of  their  tiny  feet  are  supposed  to 
mnain  visible  on  the  grass  for  a  long  time  after  tlieir 
dances :  these  are  still  called  fairy  rings  or  circles.  They 
are  also  fhblcd  to  be  in  the  practice  of  stealing  unbaptized 
in&nts  and  leaving  their  own  progeny  in  their  stead. 
Besides  these  terrestrial  fairies  ttiorc  was  a  species  who 
dvelt  in  the  mines,  where  they  were  often  heard  to  imitate 
the  actions  of  the  workmen,  to  whom  they  were  thought  to 
he  incliuerl  to  do  service.  In  Wales  this  kind  of  fairies 
were  called  *  knockers,*  and  were  said  to  point  out  the  rich 
vems  of  silver  and  lead.  Some  fairies  are  fabled  to  have 
resided  in  wells.  It  was  also  believed  that  there  was  a 
sort  of  domestic  fairies,  called,  from  their  sun-burnt  com- 
plexions, Brnwnies,  who  were  extremely  nseful  and  who 
performed  all  sorts  of  domestic  drudgery.  The  words  fairy 
and  browny  seem  at  once  to  point  out  their  own  etymo- 
logiea. 

Bourne,  in  his  '  Antiquitates  Vulgares,*  supposes  the 
superstition  relating  to  fkiries  to  have  been  conveyed  down 
to  US  br  tradition  from  the  Lamise,  or  antient  sorceresses ; 
others  Dave  deduced  them  fVom  the  lares  and  larvse  of  the 
Romans.  Dr.  Percy  tells  us,  on  the  assurance  of  a  learned 
fiwnd  in  Wales,  that  the  existence  of  fairies  is  alluded  to  by 
kbe  most  antient  British  bards,  among  whom  their  commonest 
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name  was  that  of  the  Spirits  of  the  Mountains.  The  most 
general  conjecture,  however,  is,  that  these  imaginary  people 
are  of  oriental  origin,  and  that  the  notion  of  them  was  first 
entertained  by  the  Persians  and  Arabs,  whose  traditions 
and  stories  abound  with  the  adventures  of  these  imaginary 
beings.  The  Persians  called  them  Pffris,  the  Arabs  Ginn; 
and  the  Arabs  assigned  them  a  peculiar  country  to  inhabit 
which  they  railed  Ginnistan^  or  fairy-land. 

Shakspeare  has  been  singularly  happy  in  his  dramatic 
exhibition  of  fairies.  The  belief  in  these' fabled  beings  has 
still  a  fast  hold  upon  the  minds  of  many  of  our  rustics, 
which  may  perhaps  be  considered  as  a  remnant  of  that 
ignorant  credulity  which  was  once  almost  universal.  Poole, 
in  his  *  English  Parnassus,'  has  given  the  names  of  the  fairy 
court :  Oberon  the  emperor ;  Mali  the  empress :  Perriwiggin, 
Perriwinckle.  Puck,  Hobgoblin,  Tomalin,  Tom  Thumb, 
courtiers ;  Hop,  Mop.  Drop,*  Pip,  Trip.  Skip,  Tub,  Tib,  Tick, 
Pink,  Pin.  Quick,  Gill.  Im,  Tit,  Wap,  Win,  Nit,  the  maids 
of  honour ;  Nymphidia,  the  mother  of  the  maids.  Dr.  Grey, 
in  his  Notes  on  Shakspeare,  vol.  i.  p.  50,  gives  us  a  de- 
scription, from  other  writers,  of  fairy-land,  a  fairy  enter- 
tainment, and  fairy  hunting.  Dr.  King's  description  of 
Orpheus'  fairy  entertainment  {Worhift  edit.  1776,  vol.  iii. 
p.  112).  and  •  Olnjron's  clothing*  and  •  Oberon's  diet,'  in 
Poole's  *  English  Parnassus,'  almost  exhaust  the  subject  of 
fairy  economy.  A  charm  against  fairies  was  turning  the 
cloak.  See  Bishop  Corbet's  Iter  Bnreale.  AnquetQ  du 
Perron's  Zend-Avesta;  Brand's  Pojular  Antiquities,  vol. 
ii.  p.  327-350  ;  Percy's  Heliques  nf  Antient  English  Poetry, 
8vo.  Lend.  1794.  vol.  iii.  p.  207-215.  The  reader  who 
would  look  further  into  fair\'  mythology  may  consult  Sir 
Walter  Scott's  Essay  on  the  Fairy  S^upcrstition,  in  the 
Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border;  and  more  especially 
Keightle>^s  Eairy  Mythology,  2  vols.  8vo.  J  828,  in  which 
the  legends  of  different  countries  are  collected. 

FAITH  (fides,  in  Latin),  means  belief  or  trust  in  a  fact 
or  doctrine,  and  is  more  especially  used  to  ex])ress  the  belief 
of  Christians  in  the  tenets  of  ilieir  reli!rion.  and  also  by  figure 
to  mean  that  religion  itself.  The  great  divisions  of  Christ- 
ianity, the  Roman,  the  Greek,  the  Jacobite,  the  Reform^, 
or  Calvinist,  the  Episcopal  English,  and  the  Protestant  or 
Lutheran  churches,  have  each  separate  confessions  of  faith, 
but  they  all  acknowledge  the  great  fundamental  points  of 
the  Christian  faith  or  religion,  ntimcly,  the  inspiration  of 
the  Scriptures,  and  the  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ.  [Confes- 
sion.] In  the  earlier  ages  of  the  church  the  chief  contro- 
versies of  theologians,  especially  in  the  East,  ran  upon 
metaphysical  questions  concern inc;  the  mysteries  of  the 
Trinity,  the  Incarnation,  and  the  divine  nature  of  the  Sa- 
viour. In  modern  times  controversy  has  run  more  fre- 
quently \i\xin  moml  questions  concerning  the  conduct  of 
men,  the  requisites  of  salvation,  and  the  discipline  of  the 
Church.  Faith,  the  necessity  of  which  is  acknowledged  by 
all  Christians,  has  been  viewed  in  various  lights  with  re- 
spect to  its  efficacy.  From  the  earliest  ages  the  Church 
has  taught  that  faith,  or  belief  in  the  Redeemer,  joined 
with  good  works,  was  necessary  for  the  justification  of  man ; 
that  good  works,  that  is,  works  acceptable  to  Go<l,  could 
only  l^  produced  by  the  Spirit  of  God  influencing  the  heart, 
but  that  the  human  will  must  co-operate  with  grace  in  pro- 
ducing thorn,  though  the  human  Mill  alone  is  powerless  to 
good  unless  assisted  by  divine  grace.  Still,  man  being  a 
free  agent,  the  will  can  call  on  God,  through  the  merits  of 
the  Saviour,  for  a  measure  of  his  grace  to  assist  its  own 
efforts.  Thus  the  co-operation  of  God  and  man  was  held 
as  the  means  of  the  justification  and  salvation  of  the  latter. 
Luther  however  and  Calvin  denied  the  power  of  the  will 
to  call  on  God  for  his  grace;  they  substituted  faith,  and 
faith  alone,  in  the  merits  of  the  Redeemer,  as  the  means  of 
salvation,  by  which  faith  man  finnly  believes  that  his  sins 
are  at  once  remitted.  But  this  faith  must  be  sincere,  abso- 
lute, without  a  shadow  of  doubt  or  distrust ;  and  as  man 
cannot  of  himself  obtain  this,  it  can  only  be  given  to  him 
by  inspiration  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  Here  the  question  of 
faith  becomes  involved  with  those  of  grace  and  predestina- 
tion. As  for  our  works,  both  Luther  and  Calvin  look  upon 
them  as  absolutely  worthless  for  our  salvation.  Some  fana- 
tics, and  the  Anabaptists  among  the  rest,  drew  from  these 
premises  of  the  leading  reformers  some  very  dangerous  con- 
sequences, which  Luther  and  Calvin  had  not  anticipated* 
such  as  that  men  might  live  as  profligately  as  they  pleased, 
and  yet,  by  the  inspiration  of  divine  grace,  might  obtain  the 
faith  requisite  for  their  salvation. 
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Tbe  opinions  of  Lullier  and  CaUin  on  the  subject  of 
iliith  ana  predestination  have  lieen  since  consMerably  mo- 
dified by  many  Protestant  dinnes,  wbo  havv  admitted  tliat 
IhewiU  of  mail  must  co-oporure  in  order  to  obtain  ibc  g^race 
necessar)'  for  juatificntion*  Tlie  Roman  CallioVir  iburcli 
admits  the  merit  of  good  works  and  ropeiitanre,  uiiilcd  ^ith 
faith,  for  the  purpcse  of  salvation.  But  then,  it  requires  an 
abaolute  faith  in  all  the  decisions  of  its  Genei-al  Couucits  in 
matters  of  dogma,  without  the  least  liberty  of  mvcstigalion 
on  the  part  of  the  laity,  and  '•'ithuut  any  doubt,  fur  doubt 
itself  is  held  to  be  siixfal.  The  Reformed  and  Protestant 
churches,  generally  sj>cttkin^,  hold  failli  in  the  funda- 
mental  dogmas  of  Cljriitianily  as  on  essential  requisite  for 
salvation. 

FAKKNHAM.    [NorfolkO 

FAKl/R,  an  Arabic  word  meaning  poor,  whidi  is  ap- 

flied  to  the  auscetics  of  several  parts  ot"  the  eastern  world, 
n  til  is  sense  it  is  synonymous  with  the  Persian  and  TiirUi^ih 
dcrwish.  The  word  fakir  is  ehietly  used  in  India.  There 
are  fakirs  who  live  in  communities  like  the  monks  of  the 
western  world,  and  others  who  live  singly  as  hermits,  or 
ivander  about  exhibiting  strange  displays  of  self-ponance 
and  mortification.  Many  of  them  are  considered  as  hy7>a- 
crites,  and  others  arc  fanatics  or  idiots.     [Derwish  ] 

FAL:1ISE,  a  town  in  France,  the  capital  of  an  arron- 
dtsscracnt,  in  the  department  of  Calvados,  near  the  source 
of  the  river  Ant6,  which  tlow^  int^  the  Dive^:  it  k  127 
miles  from  Paris,  through  Versailles,  Dreux,  Verneuil,  and 
Ar^cntan  ;  in  48°  53'  N.  lat.  and  in  t>°  14'  W.  long.  The 
antient  castle  of  Falaiso  was  one  of  the  residences  and 
slrons;-holds  of  the  dukes  of  Norraandie*  and  here  William 
the  Conqucrtir  was  born:  it  sustained  fourteen  sieges  at 
different  times,  in  ibe  curly  troubles  of  the  duchy  of  Nor- 
mnndie;  in  ilic  wars  of  Henry  I.  of  England  with  his 
brother  Duke  Robert  and  the  Norman  lords;  in  the  inva- 
sion of  France  by  Henry  V.  (a.d.  1417) ;  in  the  expulsion  of 
iho  Knfflish  froni  France  (a.d.  14:»0):  and  in  the  war  of  the 
LeagueVin  which  Falaise  was  taken  by  Henii  IV*  in  person 
(AD.  1589),  The  fort ilica lions,  which  were  much  injured 
in  these  attacks,  are  at  present  in  a  very  dilapidated  slate : 
the  donjon  of  the  castle,  situated  on  a  bold  and  lofty  rock, 
in  the  suburb  of  Guibray,  is  one  of  the  proudest  relicis  of 
Norman  antiquity :  its  walls  are  in  some  parts  eight  or  nine 
feet  thick. 

The  town  stretches  along  the  to  ^  >  rocky  ritlge  which 
rises  abruptly  from  a  fert  do  and  oded  valley.    The 

streets  are  wide,  and  the  public  fuunlaias  ijiipnrr  a  freshness 
to  the  appearance  of  the  place.  Before  the  Re  vol  ul  ion,  there 
were  twelve  churches:  there  ai*©  now  only  four :  two  in  the 
town,  and  two  in  the  suburbs. 

The  population  in  1&32  was  9419  for  the  town,  or  9591 
for  the  whole  commune.  The  inhabitants  carr)'  on  a  con- 
aiderable  manufacture  of  eotion  y.irn  and  hosiery.  There 
is  a  large  fair  held  in  the  suburb  of  Guibray.  which  is 
much  frequented:  it  continues  fitjm  the  15!h  to  theSOlhof 
Augu-st:  many  Norman  horses  are  sold.  This  town  has  a 
tribunal  de  commerce,  nr  court  for  commercial  affairs,  a 
high  school,  an  agricultural  society,  and  a  theatre. 

Tlie  arrondissement  of  Falaise  contained^  in  1 832,  a  pjpu- 
lation  of  6'2,34D,  Tlie  chief  manufa'tures  carried  on  in  it 
are  leather  and  paper:  there  ore  also  many  oil-mills. 

FALAJAS.     [Abyssinia,  p.  58.] 

FALCO.    [Falcon-id.^.] 
fcFALCON.    [Falconid,f.O 

ALCONER,  WIIJJAM,  was  born  about  the  year 
1730,  being  one  of  a  large  family,  all  of  whom,  except 
tiimself,  were  deaf  and  dumb.  When  very  young,  he  served 
his  apprenticeship  on  boai-d  a  merchantman,  and  was  after- 
wards second  mate  of  a  vessel  in  the  Levant  trade,  which 
WOfi  shipwrecked  on  the  c^ast  of  Attica,  himself  with  two 
others  being  the  only  survivors.  This  event  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  FakonerV  fame,  by  foi-ming  the  ^>undwork  of 
*T!ie  Shipwreck,'  which  poem  he  published  in  17fi'2.  The 
notice  which  tho  poem  received  enabled  him  to  enter  the 
navy*  during  the  euauing  ycai',  as  mitlshipman  in  the 
Rov'il  fliijv'^e,  Afier  s^jmc  other  appoiutmeniti,  he  bc'^amc 
pii.  Aurora  frigalc,  and  was  lost  in  her  somewhere 

in  I  iubique  Channel,  during  the  outward  voyage  to 

India*  m  the  winter  of  1 76y. 

t^al^oner  was  the  author  of  a  '  Nanlical  Dictionary'  of  con- 

io  merit,  as  well  as  of  *orae  minor  poems;  but  liis 

.aim  to  reputation  consists  in  'The  Shipwreck.'  the 

tuaul  of  whicJi  ii  owing  tu  the  vividness  and  power  of  do- 

I 
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acH'iplion  which  penade  the  work,  and  to  the 
author  has  sliown  in  introducing  nautical  langna_ 
style  is  formed  on  a  model  which  may  now  be  t 
erroneous,  and  is  certainly  the  most  artificial  iiuagit 
that  of  Pope  ;  and  the  mixture  of  phrases,  such  as  '  l 
back-stays,'  *  parrels,  lifts,  and  clew -lines,'  with  tlic' 
lions  of '  n)  mph,*  'swain,' '  Papliian  graces,^ &c.,  fora 
a  ludierouii  contrast.  To  call  'The  Shipwreck'  a  fi 
pocm,'or  to  compare  it  wilh  the  ^Eneid  of  Vir^d,  woj 
now  enter  into  many  men's  thoughts,  although  this  wi 
at  the  lime  when  it  first  appeared.  Some  mij^ht  evel 
thiit  where  there  is  no  imagination,  there  is  no  pocQ 
with  all  these  limitations  we  must  allow  thai  Falcd 
done  what  no  one  else  ever  attempted,  ar  '  '^t 
him  a  high  place  amon^r  the  writers  of  di 

(See  Clarke's  and  PicktrinpV  editions  oi 
Inin^^s  Life  of  Fakojur ;  Chalmers's  Bw^.  DicU} 

FALCONET,  ETIENNE,  was  born  ai  Paris  in  , 
poor  parents,  of  a  family  originally  from  Savoy.    Hcj 
sculpture  under  Lemoyne,  whom  he  soon  surpass^ 
executed  several  i^rt^ups  and  statues,  which  are  at  1 
the  church  of    St.  Ruch,  in   the   Museo   des  Moi 
Francais,  and  in  severul  private  collection!*.      In  1 
accepted  the  invitation  of  Catherine  H.  to  repair  to 
burg,  in  order  to  execute  the  colossal  statue  of  1H 
Great,     lie  remained  in  that  capital  tsvelve  yearii 
which  he  completed  !iis  work,  which  is  now  in  thi 
called  the  Square  of  the  Senate,  and  is  perhaps  tfj 
siiedrnen  of  an  equestrian  statue  existing.     As  he  " 
Russian   founder  appt:iinted  to   cast  the  statue   c 
a^ree.  Falconet  cast  it  liimself.    He  placed  it  upon 
UMUs  block  of  granite,  weighing  about  I7t)0  tons,  wl 
found  in  some  marshy  ground  at  a  considerabl*s 
from  Petersburg,  and.   was    brought    to    tlie    c^ 
machinery.    Catlierine,  who  had  shown  him  the 
utlcntion  during   the  first   years  of  his   resident 
Ku^sian  capital,  grew  cool   towards  hiiii  at  last,  o^ 
the  misrepresentations  of  some  of  her  courtiers.     | 
relunied  to  Paris  in  1778.     li^  May,  1783,  aa  he  ^ 
to  set  off  for  Italy,  a  c^untrj'  which  he  had  nev€« 
he   had  a  paralytic  stroke.      He  survived  this  tnj 
several  years,  and  died  in  January,  179L      In  tei 
was  eccentric  and  blunt,  but  jjenerous  and  warm- 
While  at  Petersburg   he  kept  up  a  correspondfl 
Diderot,  which   is  printed   in  Diderot's  waiks,     I 
strictures  and  commentaries  on  the  boijks  of  Piiflj 
treat  of  the  sculpture  and  paintin*  of  the  antienis^j 
wrote  ' Observations sar  la  statue  tte  Marc  Aurcle,'B 
he  does  not  share  in  the  admiration  expressed  hy  i 
that  work.     In  general,  Falconet  had  no  ^reat  va 
for  antient  art.     All  his  writings  were  published  ui^ 
title.  *  GKuvres  Completes  de  Falconet,'  l^  vols.,  &\i( 
1808,  to  which  is  prefixed  an  account  oflus  IHe, 

FALC'OMD^E,  Leacti's  name  for  a  family  of 
Birds,  or   birds   of  prey»    {Raptorttf  of  Ilh^cr*) 
tiimily  the  destructive  power  is  considered  by  all 
to  be  rai>st  perfectly  developed ;  and  wc  find  m  l1 
composing  it  natural  instruments  for  striking,  iroi 
dissecting  their  prev,  combined  with  a  po\*er  of  fll 
'         -     '       '        '  -  ts  of  l| 


ht length  of  limbs  equivalent  to  the  necessitii 
whether  the  prey  be  aiirial^  that  is,  ^,v>i"*'  -  f- 
of  the  raptorial  bitd  in  question  tu 
vdiile  tho  latter  is  in  the  act  of  flighi,    .        -  . 
be  terrestrial,  or,  in  other  words,  captured  on 
Of  these  natural  woupons  some  idea  may  be  fji 
the  cuts  here  giveui 


fiiU  of  ilie  i*«rcgi(ne  Folootv 


A  L 


f  09I  of  the  Ftenrsria^  Fnkqo, 

i  r«id«red  M\  more  formidable  by  the  organiza- 

^e  *'titm:il   u  },ir  H  U  calculated  to  give  tbem 

nails  or  cluw$,  tu  be  a^alI- 

*b  I  ii  f  that  ibty  may  be  kepi  in 

It)  iity»  there  is  a  i>ro\isioit  tu  e  nab  I  (5  ihe 

J   irom  earning  iti  coiilact  with   the 

ibiroigii  hanl  bodies :  for  the  claws  are  re- 

eadiD  the  ^ame  maDuat  as  ihoen:  ul'lhc  vnis 

Imve  the  power  of  withdrawing  or  sheath- 

xin  the  iiit^^uments,  but  by  a  cotdbrmaiion 

ilhts   bird  of  prey  the  power  of  elevaiiHg  its 

»UJE«.    The  claws  of  falcons  when  fitting  on 

i  draocbes  of  trees  have  oflun  a  cramped  ap- 

biit  tbin  ari«itift  itx  mot^t  instaueeb  from  the  care 

^  so  to  arrange  it«  talootf  that  their  pi>inla  may 

iutsd  agauM  u^e  perch. 

*Ti\  Yarrell  observes  in  his  me- 
nh  0/  Prey  (Zooi  Joum.  vol. 
roi  me  arcjded  marks  of  the  di^iiinct  or- 
birds ;  and^  as  one  division  of  the  first  genus, 
I  poise3«  this  power  in  the  highest  aegree 
"  proceeds   to  consider  the   conditions  ne- 
^M.  1.  ^  degree.      These,  he  obsones, 
toral  muscles;   great  extent  of 
,.  rityof  form   in  trie  wing  ;    and 

texture,  strong  in  the  shuH,  with  the  fihi- 
jtlumo  ananged  and  connected  to  resist  press- 
'  Wlow.  *  A  certain  degree  of  specific  gravity/ 
l_Mn  Ynrrcll,  *  is  neecss^rily  imparted  by  large 
fhe  power  of  those  muscles  maybe 
*ih  uf  ibo  sternum  and  the  depth  of 
ffuiiUiiii  extent  of  surface  for  the  attachment 
Etnuschf  by  which  the  wing  h  depressed.  As 
uf  this  form  the  breafel-bone  of  the  pcre- 
ton  {Fako  peregrintts)  is  represented,  which  ex- 


bffttftilli  oi  the  8teruum»  the  depth  of  the  keel, 
lbs  itiength  of  the  cluviclea;  and  the  power 
to  &I1  I  he  hpecies  of  true  fa^lcons  i» 
,  iHiiBtr'f-^  "'^^  ihe  form  and  subslanee  of  the 
il  ular,  brtui(h  and  titrong,  afford- 

nt  i.^,.      uj  the  shoulders.    That  iho  long 
I  of  Ui4s  wing  m  the  true  fitlcons,  with 


each  feather  narrow,  firm  in  consistence^  the  second  HiA 
longest,  Olid  all  gradually  tapering  to  a  point,  U  also  b^ 
adapted  for  rapidity  of  motion^  may  be  inferred  from  the 
example  in  the  various  species  of  the  genera  Hirundo^  Sco- 
hpaxt  TringOt  Charudritat,  ProceUaria^  Sterna,  &c ;  but 
that  extent  of  aur&ce  and  this  peculiarity  of  form  in  the 
wing  are  not  in  themselves  sufficient  alone  to  afford  rapid 
tligbt,  i&  proved  in  the  genus  Larut,  the  apecies  of  which, 
though  capable  of  exercising  their  immense  pinions  with 
graceful  ease  for  hours  in  suecessioUt  without  any  apparent 
lassitude,  are  still  incspable  of  rapid  llight,  for  want  of  strong 
pectoral  muscles.  The  numerous  exaraplei  also  funiiabed  by 
the  Gallinaceous  tnbe  suHiciently  evince  that  immense  pec- 
toral iiiuiicle&  are  insufficient  wlien  coupled  with  a  small 
round  win^%  and  afford  but  a  &hort  flight,  sustained  with 
great  labour,  rapid  in  a  small  proportion  only  to  the  strength 
and  repetition  of  the  impulse,  and  accompanied  by  a  vibra- 
tion too  well  known  to  need  further  remark.  So  material 
ttlfio  i^  the,  perfection  of  the  feather  in  the  genus  Fako,  that 
when  tiny  of  those  of  the  wing  or  lail  are  broken,  the  flight 
of  llto  bird  is  so  injured  that  falconers  find  it  necessary  *0 
repair  tbem.  For  this  purpuse  they  are  always  provided 
With  pinion  and  tail  feathers  accurately  numbered,  and  ihe 
mode  of  unilmg  the  more  peifect  feather  to  the  injured 
stunip  is  described  in  Sir  John  Sebrighl's  excellent  obserta- 
tions  on  hawking.'  The  reiidcr  who  is  disposed  to  go 
farther  back  will  Sud  in  the  *  Booke  of  Falcon rie  or  Hawk- 
in^'/  &c..  S4C,,  *  heretoibre  pubUUied  by  George  Turbervile, 
Gentleman/  (London,  small  4to.,  Itil),)  the  following 
chapters:— *  Of  Accidents  that  happen  and  light  uppon  a 
hawkes  fcatheri^,  and  fh%>t  how  to  uao  the  matter  when 
a  feather  cannot  bo  ymped,*  *  Tlie  way  and  manner 
how  to  ympe  a  hawks  feather,  howsoever  it  bo  broken 
or  bruised ;  and  four  methods  of  operating,  according  to 
the  circumstances,  are  detailed.  *liow  to  ympe  the  traine 
of  a  hawke  becing  uU  broken,  and  never  a  feather  whole  or 
sound.*  Mr*  Yarrell  proceeds  to  observe  that  it  is  dilFicult 
tL>  estimate  the  comparainc  rapidity  of  llight  in  different 
birrl^,  and  that  our  pigeons  may  appear  to  puiii^ess  this  ad- 
vantage in  a  degree  little  infcnor  to  the  true  falcons;  but, 
he  adds,  the  fiicl  is  that  these  birds  are  dcficicut  in  natural 
courage,  and  are  unable,  under  circumstances,  to  avail 
themselves  of  thoie  powers  with  which  they  are  gifVed. 

'  The  bodies  of  all  the  species  of  true  fa'cons,*  writei 
Mr.  Yarrell  in  continuation,  *when  denuded  of  their  fea- 
thers, are  triangular  in  form,  broad  at  the  thoulderti  and 
Im  firing  gradually  to  the  tad,  the  muscles  of  the  thighs  and 
le;^»  of  great  size;  but  these  chmiicters  are  les-  .  nt 

in  the  hawks,  the  b>^ies  of  which  are  more  leu  {lo 

legs  long  and  .^leudcr,  the  pecloriil  muscles  mu.iul.'4,  ihe 
wmg  rounded  in  form,  the  foiirlh  feather  the  longest,  the 
wmg  primaries  broad  in  Ihe  middle,  the  inner  webs  over- 
lappinL<;  the  feather  next  in  succession,  and  emai-ginated 
t'jwards  the  end.  These  two  divisions  ef  the  genus  Falco, 
although  the  latter  are  uneaual  to  the  former  in  powers,  are 
remarkable  for  their  bold  character  and  rapid  llight,  their 
invariable  mode  of  striking  their  prey  on  the  wing,  as  well 
as  the  instinctive  knowledge  by  which  they  arc  directed  to 
destroy  hfe,  attacking  the  most  vital  part,  and  penetrating 
the  brain  with  their  sharp  hooked  beak,  cither  by  one  of 
the  orbiu>  where  the  bone  is  very  thin,  or  at  tlie  junction  of 
the  cervical  vcrtebrio  with  the  occiput, 

*0n  comparing  the  Iwnes  of  our  two  British  eagles,  the 
greater  power  of  flight  a)»pears  to  belong  to  the  Aibicilla, 
that  of  prehension  to  the  golden  eagle*  but  both  exiiibit 
various  indications  of  great  strength, 

*By  an  extended  examination  of  the  different  snot  im  of 
bu22ard^  and  harriers,  it  will  be  found  that  Up  va 

described  us  necessary  to  produce  rapid  motion  ^  ra* 

dually.  The  sternum  decreases  in  siie,  the  keel  loses  part 
©f  its  deplli,  the  clavicles  and  furcula  become  more  slight 
while  the  Conn  of  the  cranium,  the  loo>e  ruitled  feathers  d 
the  neck,  as  well  oa  the  general  downy  texture  of  the 
plumage^  indicate  the  approach  to  the  genus  next  in  suo* 
cession^  Of  tliu  bones  of  the  different  f^pecied  of  the  geims 
FalcG  u  it  mav  be  added,  that  they  are  remarkable 

for  the  i»  sucn  as  itre  cylindrical  being  furnished 

with  nuixiLi'M;^  iransverse  h  -v  * ..  ^-^  .^.^  .^^.i..^.  »h,.  *-*  ct, 
and  the  distribution  of  air  1 1  ?* 

The  humerus  is  supplied  u.,,.  .... ^  •  :•« 

upon  ita  inner  and  upper  surface,  and  some  di:  11 

be  found  in  the  angle  at  which  this  bone  is  arii  tli 

the  clavicle  to  occompU&Vt  tlci^  «AcaTvtoi%  ^\^v  <a.l  \Vk»  ^^- 
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lark,  iiv  oontradistinction  to  ihe  precipitous  borixontal  direc- 
tion of  the  falcons.  The  thigh  bone  is  also  supplied  with 
air  by  an  orifice  at  the  situation  whkh  answers  to  the  fi-ont 
of  the  great  trochanter;  the  large  bones  fonninj?  the  pelvis^ 
the  vertebrae,  sternum,  furcula,  clavicles*,  scapulas,  and  even 
the  ribs,  are  all  famished  with  apertures  for  the  admission 
of  air,  sv^pplied  from  the  various  cells  of  the  abdomen, 
ildes,  and  thorax.  This  distribution  of  air  to  the  boneii 
does  not  seem  however  to  be  abs«»luttfly  ncceiisary  for  ilight, 
«ince  the  young  birds  of  our  i^ummer  visilars  appear  to 
perform  their  (ir>t  autumnal  mignition  with  perfect  ease 
and  celerity,  at  an  age  whtjn  the  cavities  of  their  bones  are 
filled  with  marrow. 

*  The  various  characters  of  the  feet  are  too  obvious  to  re- 
quire particular  notice** 

The  reader  is  referred  to  Ihe  article  Birds  for  the  details 
of  the  rest  of  the  skeleton  of  the  Fakonides,  as  exemplified 
in  the  Sf  arrow  Hawk  (vol,  iv.,  pt^  4*i4,  4*25) ;  and  we  shall 
now  endeavour  to  give  a  sketch  of  the  other  inlernal  parts 
worthy  of  nutice,  and  especially  of  the  organ*  of  the  senses. 

Organs  of  Df^esiion,— in  the  Museum  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons  in  L<ondon  (Physiological  Series),  the 
reader  will  find  a  preparation  (Gallery,  522  A,)  of  the  stomach 
of  the  golden  eagle.  It  is  laid  open,  so  as  to  show  the  odtlces 
of  the  numerous  gastrie  glands  of  the  proventriculus,  the 
smooth  lining  membrane  of  the  gizzards  and  the  valvular 
structure  of  the  pylorus.  The  oesophagus  is  verj'  wide,  so 
that  externally  it  appears  to  form  one  continued  cavity  with 
the  proventriculus  and  storuach.  On  the  outer  surface  of 
llie  latter  may  be  observed  the  two  shiniufjj  tendons  from 
which  the  muscular  fibres  radiate ;  these  ho  w^ever  forma 
very  thin  layer  in  this  and  other  carnivoroua  bii-ds.  A 
small  quill  is  passed  through  the  pylorus*  which  is  guarded 
within  by  three  culicular  tubercles,  two  on  the  upper  side 
ef  the  orifice  and  one  below  which  fits  into  the  interspace 
of  the  i^receding.  The  crop  has  not  been  preserved  in  this 
preparation.  (Ca/.,  PhysioL  Series^  voL  t)  John  Hunter, 
in  his  *  Obgervatiuas  on  Digestion'  iAnimrd  iEconomy)^  says, 
*  There  are  few  animals  that  do  not  eat  tiesh  in  some  form 
or  other,  while  there  are  many  who  do  not  eat  vegetables 
at  atl ;  and  therefore  the  difficulty  to  make  the  herbivorous 
eat  meat  is  not  so  great  as  to  make  the  carnivorous  eat 
vegetables.  Where  there  is  an  instinctive  prineiplc  in  an 
animal,  directing  it  either  to  the  one  species  of  food  or  the 
other,  the  animal  will  certainly  die  rather  than  break 
through  of  its  own  accord  that  natural  law;  but  it  may  be 
made  to  violate  every  natural  principle  by  arliticiul  moans. 
That  the  hawk  tribe  can  be  niarle  to  feed  upon  bread  I  have 
knrwn  these  thirty  years;  for  to  u  tame  kite  I  first  gave  fat, 
which  it  ale  vciy  reudily;  then  tallow  and  butter;  and 
afterwards  small  balls  of  bread  rolled  in  fat  or  butter  ;  and 
by  decreasing  the  fat  gradually,  it  at  last  ate  bread  alone, 
and  seemed  to  tbrive  as  well  as  when  fed  with  meat.  This, 
however,  produced  a  difference  in  the  consistence  of  the 
excrements;  for  when  it  ate  meat,  they  were  thin,  and  it 
had  the  power  of  throwing  thera  to  some  distance;  but 
when  it  ate  bread,  they  became  firmer  in  texture,  and 
dropped  like  the  excrement  of  a  common  fowL  Spallanzani 
nltempted  m  vain  to  make  an  eagle  eat  bread  by  itself;  but 
by  inclosing  the  bread  in  meat,  so  as  to  deceive  the  eagle, 
Ihe  bread  was  swallowed  luid  digested  in  the  stomach.* 

Mr.  Yarrell  obscn*es,  that  the  trsophagus  offers  nothing 
peculiar  beyond  that  of  other  birds  not  possessing  Ihe  power 
of  minutely  dividing  their  food.  It  is  plicated  lena^thways, 
allowing  great  extension,  and  its  separation  from  the 
stomach  is  marked  by  a  Kone  of  gastric  rings.  The  same 
author  notices  an  opportunity  which  occurred  to  bini  of 
observing  the  castings  or  pellets  of  some  eagles,  which  had 
been  occasionally  fed  with  dead  pigeons.  These  castings 
"^howcd  that  the  vegetable  food,  such  as  pease,  whcut,  and 
ttrley,  which  had  been  swallowed  by  the  eagles  in  the 
rops  of  Ihe  pigeons,  remained  entire,  but  somewhat  en- 
larged and  softened  by  heat  and  moisture.  In  these  cases 
no  part  of  the  bones  remained. 

The  intestines  of  the  FalconitUp  are  in  general  short  and 
large,  but  Mr.  Yarrell  remarks  that  the  Osprey  is  an  ex- 
ception to  this  rule,  nnd  that  to  the  thin  membranous 
'  atomach  of  this  bird  there  is  attached  an  intestinal  canal 
measuring  10  feel  8  inches  in  length,  and  in  some  parts 
scarcely  exceeding  a  crow-quill  in  size.  The  canal  in  most 
of  the  species,  he  adds,  is  ui  lenj^lb,  compared  with  that  of 
the  bird  itseU;  «w  three  to  one;  but  in  the  Osprey  it  is  as 
eight  to  one;  and  he  obsenes  that  in  the  otter  the  intes- 
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tinal  canal  is  very  long,  equal  in  sixe,  and  without  csei] 

appendage ;  the  seal,  too,  has  long  intestines  with  a  small 
caecum.  Mr.  Yarrell  inquires  therefore  if  it  may  not  b« 
concluded  that  the  small  quantity  of  nutriment  which  finh, 
as  an  article  of  tbi>d^  is  known  to  afford,  renders  this  exteat 
of  canal  necessary  iu  order  that  every  portion  aiuy  be  ex* 
tracted.  The  c©ca  of  the  Faiconuia^  amount  to  no  more 
than  minute  rudiments. 

Or^affs  nf  Iiespirafion.—Ti\vrQ  is  nothing  very  remark* 
able  in  these  organs  Buiong  the  Falcomdse.  The  trachva  is 
composed  of  two  membranes,  inclosing  between  them  au- 
merous  bony  rings,  forming  a  more  or  less  perfect  tube. 
The  rings  are  strong  and  compressed.  The  point  of  divari- 
catioi),  the  cross-bone  and  bronchi;^  constituting  together 
the  inferior  lar>'nx,  are  of  the  moat  common  form,  having 
hut  one  pair  of  muscles  attached ;  and  the  voice,  thou^ 
powerfui,  possesses,  as  might  be  expectetl,  but  little  varia- 
tion. (Yarrell.)  Falco  mumcus  seems,  however,  to  be  an 
exception,  and  it  would  be  desirable  to  examine  its  tnehe* 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  it  is  not 
more  after  the  fashion  of  that  of  the  singing  birda. 

Organs qf  Senae, — Touch.— \i  might  be  expected 
ihe  Fakomdce  the  sales  of  the  feel  and  lower  suifaeeior 
the  toes  which  come  so  closely  into  contact  with  the  hvii^ 
prey  would  be  endowed  somewhat  more  largely  with  ibe 
sense  of  touch  tlian  those  of  birds  which  have  no  fueh 
habits ;  aet^ordmgly,  we  find  in  the  Museum  of  the  CoUegt 
of  Surgeons  (Physiological  Series)  a  preparation  (No.  l-UJO) 
of  one  of  the  feet  of  an  eagle,  with  the  cuticle  reraovijd, 
showing  the  papillaj  and  cushions  of  the  cutis  on  the  under 
surface  of  the  t'^JoU 

TuKie. — In  the  same  Museum  (same  series.  No,  1482) 
will  be  found  the  tongue,  larynx,  and  lower  jaw  of  th« 
Golden  Eagle  [Aqtdht  chrymtetos^.    The  tongue  is  fleshy 
and  large,  divided  into  two  lateral  portions  by  a  deep  longi- 
tudinal furrow ;  at  its  base  Ia  a  series  of  small  ret  rover  led 
spines,  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  che\Ton,  between  \\\\ic\\ 
and  the  larynx  the  surface  is  studded  with  the 
numerous  glandular  follicles:  two  rows  of  re  trover; 
again  occur  behind  the  lar)'nx.    There  is  a  row  of  : 
follicles  on  either  side  of  the  fni^num  lingua?,  ai. 
cluster  of  similar  orifices  immediately  anterior  lo  it.    Tiu: 
preparations  No.  1483  and  1484  exhibit   respectively  tbe 
tongue  and  fauces  of  an  Erne  (Haiit^etus  aibtct^/aU  w»d  ibe 
tongue  and  larjnx  of  an  Osprey  iPatidion  ha/ttpctus)* 

SifielL — A  longitudinal  section  of  the  anterior  pari  of  ilie 
head  of  the  Golden  Eagle  will  be  found  in  the  same  Ho- 
se um  and  .series  iNo.  I  J38>.    The  preparaiioa  showa  tbt 
turbinated  cartilages  and  cavity  of  the  nose,  together  witli 
part  of  th«  orbit  and  the  air-cell  continued  ftvin  it  ^mw* 
riorly,  and  situated  below  the  nose.  The  parts  are  i 
injected,  and  the  vascularity  of  the  pituitary  n 
covering  the  middle  turbinated  cartilage  is  well  • 
No.  1539  is  a  transverse  section  of  the  head  of 
{Balitpetus    albiciUa),  showing     the  convolutions  of  Uw 
middle  turbinated  cartilages,  and  the  disposition  of  lh<«  fl- 
tuittuy  membrane,  which  is  thickest  on  the  con v« 
sial  side  of  the  convolutions.    The  air-cells  in  tlu 
maxillary  bones,   and   their    communications  witii    uu^t 
which  are  situated  in  front  of  the  eye -ball,  are  well  teeo  itt 
this  preparation.     Bristles  have  been  inserted  into  the  k^ 
chryraal  duels,  and  into  the  common  termination  of  tb(f 
Eustachian  tubes,  the  respective  conduits  of  the    *  '    '-^ 
ear  for  conducting  their  super II uo us  moisture  to  ; 
passages.    An  anterior  transverse  section  of  th*'  1«» 
same  eagle  is  shown  in  No.  1 540,  which  ex 
lerniil  nostrils,  the  anterior  terminations  of  tli 
binated  cartilages,  and  of  the  lachrymal   duct«,  in  vuicii 
bristles  are  placed;  together  with  the  commuuicAtiokii 
the  maxillaiy  air-cells  with  the  cancellous  structure  of ^ 
upper  mandible.     {Cat  Gaiiery,  vol  lii.) 

Hearing. — Nothing  remarkable. 

Sight. — *  The  extraordinary  powers  of  vision/  sfiy» 
Yarrell,  'which  birds  are  known  to  exercise  bejonr 
other  class  of  animals  are  in  no  genus  more  conspx 
than  in  that  of  Fa/co,    Their  destination,  cIl - 
selves  as  they  occasionally  do  into  the  highc-; 
the  power  required  of  perceiving  objects  at  w. 
distances  and  in  various  directions,  as  well  a&  the  nt{ 
of  their  flight,  soem  to  render  such  a  provision  neci 
The  eyes  of  birds  are  much  larger  in  proportion  than 

of  quadrupeds,  and  exhibit  also  two  other  peculi       

The  one  is  the  marsupium,  a  delicate  membrano  arikingit 


I 


rthe  eye,  antl  terraiTiating  at  or  near  the  e^^e 

df  the  cr\*tiiiliTie   lens:  the  other  is  a  rin^  of  thin  bony 

pla  '        1  by  the  sclerotit;  coat     Comparative  ana- 

Kii  -m  to  be  iMTreird  us  to  the  means  by  which 

^  I.11I1  iiieir  power  of  vision,  whether  hy  au  aUeraUon 

rm  Of  situation  of  the  crystalline  lens,  or  by  both, 

r  l>olh  of  wliich,  the  greater  qnanlity  of  acjueoiis 

€  which  hirdii  arts  known  to  possei^s  wuuld  seem  to 

.j_ .:%u    The  existence  of  muscle  attached  to  liie  inner 

Mr&ce  of  the  bony  hoop  of  ihc  st^lcrotica.  and  inserted  b>' 

itendmouii  ring  into  the  internal  surfaee  of  the  cornea,  a^? 

UMII  Uy  Mr.  Uramptoa,*  by  which  the  convexity  of  tlie 

vsh»i  may  be  altered,  i^ves  a  still  greater  scope  of  action^ 

5th  two  or  at  the  utmost  three  varieties  of  powers* 

ere  of  distinct  vision  may  bo  indefinitely  extended. 

r  the  five  species  called  the  True  Falcons  poasess, 

ir  exclusive  rapid it>^  of  tlight,  any  power  of  viision 

1    generic  companions,  would  bo  didicitU  to  as- 

\  jt  may,  while  on  this  subject,  be  worthy  of  re- 

i.M  the  irides  of  the  Gyrfalcon,  Peregrine,  Hobbp 

and  Kestrei,  are  hazel-brown,  or  still  darker,  while 

'    'H  the  hawks,  buzzards,  harriers,  and  kite»»  are  of 

le«  of  yellow.    I  refer  «nly  to  adult  birds,  and 

juiber  a  siiigle  exception.* 


If*  Yanrell  observes,  that  thu  number  of  bony  platcii 
t*il^  i-irnle  iu  the  Golden  Eagle  is  fifteen;  in  the 
_:le  there  are  but  fourteen:  and  he  adds, 
il    convex   form  of  the  bony  rinjj  in   the 
Cbidcil    Ea^ie  wiU  be  found   to   extend   throu^^h  all  the 
Mks  of  every  genus  of  Briiish  birds,  except  ihe  owU,  iii 
ill  of  which  it  is  concave. 
In  H>e  Mtihcum  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  (PhijmohgiccU 
fJitJlery)  are  the  (\)Uowinj;?  preparations  illustrative 
jrt  of  the  subject.    No.  1  741.  The  head  of  an  eagle, 
^  tn  Situ.     In  the  lefX  eye  the  anierior  j  art  *>f 
id  tlie  humours  have  been  removed  to  show  the 
'     7  from  the  ohli(iue  line  by  which  the  optic 
,  and  the  vai^cula^  processes  of  the  mHrsu- 
rw«rda  from  the  centre  of  the  optic  fissure. 
L  lateral  >ection  of  the  coats  has  been  re- 
with  the  humoura  and  a  great  part  of  the 
ilje  uniformly  dark-coloured  choioidt  the 
'Xture  of  the  fiderottca,  and  the  lone  of 
uch  supports  the  projecting  cor/it'a.     The 
rservod  in  situ.    It  is  of  an  unequal  nuadri- 
>  bfuadest  below,  and  extending  iipviaras  and 
.tie  backwards,  with  a  i»ligla  convexity  towards 
*i<lc  of  the  eye- ball.     The  large  size  of  the  eyes  is 
^notice.     No.  1742  exhibit?^  a  longitudinal  section 
'      lowing  the  oblique  manner  in  which 
Atea  the  trier utica  and  its  extended 
Imjhi  viujcii  the  retirta  expands  in  a  plicated 
only  ihe  folds  at  its  origin  are  here   pre^ened, 
the  parts  boin^r  minutely  injected,  the  va^^cularily  of  the 
1  is  Bfchown  :  aUo  the  breadth  of  the  ciliary  zone,  the 
Vcsilili  urA   tljjckness  of  ttie  bony  imbricated   hoop  sur- 
■  of  the  cnrnea^  the  thickness  of  the  cornea 
:  '^&  Size  of  ihe  anterior  chamber  uf  the  eye. 
i  J  Is  the  eye  of  an  eagle,  with  a  poriion  of  the  coats 
1  from  one  side,  showing  the  folds  of  the  marsupial 
ne,  from  which  the  colouring  matter  has  been  re- 
in No.  lo38  above  alludecrto  portions  of  the  eye 
' .  witli  the  nictitating  raembnine  are  preserved, 
situation  of    the   two   puncfa    iarhrymalia^ 
1    I  -    .1  ^  jji-Q  passed  along  the  duits  to  llie 
N  at  the  back  part  of  the  preparation, 
..E..i  open,  showing  the  marsupiul  mera- 
;  eye-ball  is  entire,  and  the  abductor^  at- 
//>* //.v /x'wii,  together  with  the  qutuiratm 
les  of  the  meTJtbnma  nictitan^t  are  well 
No.  154U,  as  referrible  to  the  organti 
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of  vision.  No.  1796  exhibits  the  eye- jail,  with  portions  of 
the  horistontal  eye-lids»  the  vertical  eye-hd,  or  membrana 
nictitans^  of  an  eagle.  The  quadrattm  nktUantis  may  b*j 
obser\'ed  to  have  a  more  extensive  origin  than  in  iho  ostrich, 
and  both  miuacles  of  the  third  eye4id  are  relatively  larger. 
The  cornea  is  cut  away,  and  the  niclitaling  meuiUrane  raised, 
to  show  the  termination  of  thednct  of  the  Hardeiian  inland, 
in  whicdi  a  brialle  is  placed.  Bristles  are  also  placed  tli rough 
the  two  punctu  lac/trt/malia.  The  round  and  slightly  con- 
cave tarsal  cartilaj^e  of  the  lower  eye-lid  may  be  observed: 
the  upper  lid  has  no  tarsal  cartilage.  In  No*  17 'J 7  the  three 
eye  lids  of  an  eagle  are  exhibited,  and  the  tarsal  cartdage, 
which  is  raised  as  in  the  act  of  closing  the  eyes,  La  showa. 
{Cat,  Gailery,  Physiol  Series,  vol.  iii.) 

Natural  History. 

Arialotle  divided  the  FuiconitU^  into  'Atroi  or  Auroi 
(Eagles),  'lepoicec  (Hawks),  and  *1ktXvoi  (KitesX  with  many 
subdivisions.  Mr.  Vigors  is  of  opinion  that  the  division 
*lfpa4  (Hierax)  of  Aristotle  comprises  all  the  Falconidaj  of 
Vigors  which  belong  to  the  stirpes  or  &ub -families  of  Hawks, 
Faicons,  and  Buzzardbt.  Pliny  separates  the  group  into 
Aquilcu  { Eagles  J  and  AccipitreSt  »  general  term  comprising 
a-s  used  by  him,  the  rest  of  the  F^conidat.  The  subdivi- 
aioiiJi  of  both  Aristotle  and  Plmy  do  not  dilTer  much  fiom 
the  subdivisions  of  some  of  the  modem  zoologists. 

Belon,  beginning  with  the  Vultures,  proeeedi  from  them 
to  the  Eagles ;  then(5e  to  the  Ger/ault,  which  he  y;ives  as 
til*  Mor}>finoi\  Morphna^  NiUophonn^^  Flangos,  Plancta, 
Fkmgiut,  and  Ctangtts  of  the  Greeks,  and  Anataria  of  the 
Latms;  next  he  placets  the  Oi/ray?,  which  he  makes  the 
Haii^eius  of  the  Greeks,  the  Agttista  piombina  of  the 
modern  Italians,  and  gives  Aquiln  viarttm  as  the  Latin 
name.  He  tlien  treats  of  the  Onsifra^us  as  the  Phifii^  of 
tlie  Greeks,  Aquila  barhaUi  in  Latin,  recording  it  provi- 
sionally as  a  species  of  Vulture  \  Petit  vau(our\  and  next 
describes  the  Buzzard  (Ruse  ou  Busard)  as  a  kind  of  ba4* 
iard  Eagif,  and  as  the  GypaetoH,  Percnopieras,  or  Oripe* 
lari^us  of  the  Greeks.  Then  comes  the  Gairan  or  Boudre^^ 
which  he  describes  as  living  upon  rats,  niice»  fruj^:^,  lizards, 
fitc,  caterpiliafii,  and  tometiraes  slugs  and  serpents,  as- 
serting that  it  becomes  very  fat,  and  that  it  is  taken 
frequently  in  winter  for  the  sake  of  its  tlesh,  which  is 
good  for  food,  lliis  he  supposes  to  be  the  Hienuc,  called 
Phrynolochos  by  the  Greeks,  and  gives  Rubetariu* 
Accipiter  as  the  Latin  name.  Jean  ie  Ijfancy  or  Oyaeuu 
Saint  Martin^  which  he  considers  to  be  the  Pygar^as  gf 
the  Greeks,  follow-,  and  is  succeeded  by  another  Oysmu 
Sat  fit  Martin,  or  Blanche-queue,  Beloii  then  gives  an 
account  of  the  birds  of  prey  employed  in  falconry*  The 
Sucre  and  her  St^rei,  the  Atdour  and  her  Tiercelei,  the 
J'hu*perdrieuz'  iChcKis?},  and  the  Fakon^  generally,  with 
tlieir  Tiercelets^  He  tlien  describes  the  Hobreau { Hobby  i*), 
the  Esmerillon  (Merlin?),  the  Eifperrier  (Spttrrowhawk?)> 
the  Lanier  and  Laneret,  and  the  Crenwrelle  (Kestrel  ?j. 
Next  follow  the  Butch f^r-bird^,  then  come  the  Kites  (Milan 
Royal,  Milan  Noir— Milvus),  and  (the  Cuckoo  intervening 
trom  a  supposed  similituile  to  lh«  Birds  of  Prey)  the  Owh, 

Passing  by  Gesner,  Aldrovandus,  and  Jonslon,  we  paus» 
to  noiice  Wdlughby*s  arrangement.  He  separates  l!ic  car- 
nivorous and  rapacious  birds,  chilled  Birdie/  Prry,  into  the 
Diurnal  (tliose  that  prey  in  the  day-time)  and  tlie  Nvctur- 
md  (those  ihat  Ily  and  prey  by  night).  The  following  is 
his  table  of  the  Diurnal  section. 


milt  thtfio 
«itlver  , 


■{ 


The  more  genetuut,  ciilied  Kagtet:  lli«  OutdnEngUt 
Tlie  mi>re  ctntardly  and  sti^iMh^  called  VidtmrtM, 


Diuro&K 

^  Cfrlleatii  U( 
tin  A9cipiA 
trtM 


The  •UKfir  penrroviL 
thjil  •!«  wont  to 
Iw  reclaimed  and 
]B«nt»ed  for  tumi- 

which  uar  fal- 
CMinvrf  d  If  tin- 
guiib  into  . 


jf  Lmg-ttiitgtd,  wboee  wingi  r^^ach 
ultiKMt  at  (4.t  &■  the  red  o(  tlivir 
tr&JLQ,  u  the  Falcimt,  Lan^tr^  &e. 

ShoH'Wingtd*  whote  Mri^ifn  when 
clu«t«d  rttllmucb  *liCftMr  ilii<!*itd 
of  their  tJmiun.  a»  the  OA'ikawk 
•nd  aparrowhatek. 


The  more  towardly ,  Tha  Orfolfr.—The  CuAmo*  Bum- 


«lid  tmtvcti§,  aud 
ihrTurore  by  uur 
falcouer*  t>«jf- 
lectvd.  ntid  f^«^ 
mitf«d  iii  liva  ,al 
\  iMTjje  . 


sard,  B^4  Bv^ttard,  Stc 


J 
I 


Evr€fpe€in ;  BeTC]|>» 
vinoi  or  S«Kizsi. 


Effftii:;      BUM    dV 


*  ll  u  m  genenl  ratu  that.  In  l\^  PaJeimidi*,  Mp«aiaUl 
Uudi  df  |ir«y<  thtf  fomalt  i*  V»|;ei  VtkMX  ^>^%  likB\«« 
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'  Ray.  in  liia  *  Synopsis,*  follows  Willughby^  and  both  Ray 
and  \ViHu^hby  place  Ihe  Curkoo  after  Their  Diurnal  Binls 
of  Prey  antl  immediately  bcfoi-e  ibe  NfjcturnuL 

Brisson^s  ihird  order  conMst^  of  birds  with  a  short  and 
crooked  beak,  and  the  first  iseciion  coniains  the  getieia 
Bpervier  (Hawk),  Aigh  (Eaj^le),  and  Vautour  (Vuhure). 

LinnsDUS  makes  his  first  order,  Arcipiire.'?,  eonsi<,t  of  the 
genera  Vnltur,  Faico,  Sirix,  and  Lnmus,  The  genus  Faicn 
contains  the  elements  of  the  diCerent  branches  of  the  family 
of  Fakojndre. 

Witliout  entcnng  into  the  melhoda  of  Buflbn,  SchffifTer, 
and  Scopoli,  wc  proceed  to  that  of  LaUmm^  who  made  the 
Accifritres  his  first  order  of  Tcrreiitrtal  Birds,  containing 
the  genera  Vulture,  Falcon,  and  Owl. 

Pennant  makes  the  Rajxicious  liird.^  (his  first  section) 
consist  of  two  genera  ouly^  viz.  Fakon  and  OwL 

M.  de  Lactpede  placed  the  Birds  uf  Preu  (his  seventh 
order)  at  the  lead  of  his  second  Division  of  Birds,  His 
genera  are  VuUur,  Gijpaeios  (Grifibn),  Aquila,  AstuVt 
Nisus,  Buteo,  Circus ^  Mihus,  Fdlco,  and  Stnx  (Owl). 

M.  Dnm^n-il  divided  his  first  order,  Rapaces,  into  three 
femihes ;  the  first  NndicoUes  or  PlilodereSf  consisting  of 
the  genera  Sarroramphtcmml  Vultur ;  the  second  Plumi- 
coUes  or  Cruphodcres,  containing  the  genera  Griffon^  Mes- 
mger,  Aigh,  Busi\  Autour^  and  Faucon ;  and  the  third 
the  Nocturnes  or  Nycien'm  (Oub). 

Blnracnbach's  first  order,  Accipitres  (Birds  of  Prey,  with 
strong  hooked  bills  and  large  i-'urved  talons,  a  membranous 
stomach,  and  ^hort  caicaj  consists  of  the  genera  Vultur, 
FalcOf  StrtTj  and  Lanitis* 

Meyer*!*  first  order,  i?flj^arf*,  is  divided  into  two  suborders; 
first,  the  Scleropterw^  or  Diurvai  Btrd.^  of  Prey  ;  second, 
the  Malacoptertp,  the  Nocturnal  Birds  ffPrey, 

The  third  order  of  lUiger,  RapitUnres^  h  composed  of 
the  Nociurni  (Strix),  the  Acnpitrini  (Falco,  Gypogeranus, 
G>'pai:tUB>,  anil  the  VuHurini  (Vnltur,  Cuthartcs). 

Cuvier  divides  \m  first  order  (the  Binls  of  Prey)  into 
Diurnal  and  Nx'tumal.  The  first  are  subdivided  into  the 
Vultures  and  the  Falrom  (Fako^  IJnn.).  which  last  are 
Hcparaled  into  the  NaNe  Birds  qf  Pf'ey,  or  Falcons  pro- 
perly so  called  (Falco  of  Bechslein),  comprising  the  genera 

Fawr'o;*  (Falro)  and  the  '    ■' '/.?  (Gyrfalcons,  Hiern/ulco 

of  Cuvier);  and  the  J^  r/y  qf  Prey,  consisting  of 

tjie  Fables  (Aquilu  ot  .,._  j;  i,  which  are  subdivided  into 
\  Eagles  proper  I y  so  edited  (Aquita  of  Cuvicr),llic  Aij^Ies- 
'heurs  (Fi^hing  Eagle*,  with  conipajatively  long  wmgs, 
Haliivetus'  of  Savigny  )*  the  Bafbusards  ( Pandion  of  Savigny  >, 
the  CtrcaHcJi  (Circaetus,  VielUot,  Jean  h  Blanc,  &c.),  the 
Cflrararo*,  (Polyborus.  Vieillot,  and  Ibycten  Vieillot),  and 
the  Harpies  or  Fishing  Eagles,  with  short  wings,  (Harpyia 
of  Cuvier;  the  tribe  Ctjmindis  of  Cuvier;  the  Aigles- 
Autours  (Morphnus  of  Cuvier,  Spizaetos  of  Vieillot)  ;  the 
Autours  (Astur  of  Bechstein,  Dfedalion  of  Savigny) ;  the 
Milans  (Milvua  of  Beehstein,  Elanua  of  Savigny) ;  the 
Bondrees  (Pernis  of  Cuvier,  Hqiiey  Buxzard) ;  llie  Bmes^ 
Buteo  of  Bechstcin ;  the  Busards  (Circus  of  Bechstein) ; 
and  the  Messas^er  or  Secretaire  (Serpeatarius  of  Cuvier, 
Ggio^eranus  of  Illiger). 

Vieillot  divides  his  first  order,  Accipitres,  into  the  Diur- 
nal and  Noctarnal  tribes,  making  the  first  tribe  to  consist 
of  three  families ;  1st.  Vautourins^  am  on  j;  which  he  places 
the  Cararara;  2nd.  Oypaetes ;  3rd.  j4cn;?r'/ri«J,  consisting 
of  the  genera  Aigle^  Pugargue^  Ballmsard,  Circaete, 
Busard,  Buse,  Mitan,  Etanust  Ictiniet  Faucon,  Physcle^ 
liarpie,  Spizaete,  Asturine,  Epervier, 

Temmincks  firat  order.  Rapace»,  comprises  ihe  genera 
Vauittur,  Catharte^  Gypaete,  Messager,  Faucon^  Chouttte. 

Mr.  Vigors  thus  arranges  the  Fakonidtr. 

TlTJ-ICAL   QUOL'PS 

VTiQg*  tliort. 


Sub-Uniily,  AcdpUrmH. 


l'r«y  nMial, 


BcAki  Uyng,  or 
•uhttmg,  not 

Tvfj  tcrrculriftl. 


f    St 

Etf^K*  hnoUrd  from  th«   1    o„v  #.„:iv  &#;/»•« 
verj  long.  ^  J    *^^* 


SiiVfAmlly,  AqmUim, 


CY« 


ilan^ 


ifl 


Dc  Blainville  dividog  the  Raptatores  into  the  Diund 
and  the  Noctunial.  The  former  he  divides  into  the  Attn- 
nminiw  (the  Secretary,  Serpentarius) ;  and  the  Nonoid 
(Falco,  Linn.). 

M.  Latreille  separates  his  first  ordej:  of  terre&trial 
(Rttpoces)  into  two  tribes— the  diurnal  and  the  nocturu 
Tlie  first  contains  tAVo  families:  1st,  Tlie  Vautourins  { 
tures)  J  2nd,  The  Accipitrins,    The  latter  consial*  \ 
genera  Aigle,  Pygargue,  Balbuzard,  Harpie,  Aigle-A 
Ahturine,  Mesmger,  Autour,  Eperiier,  Elu/tet  Mil 
drSe,  Base,  Busard,  Faucon,  Ger/aulL 

C.  L.  Bonaparte  (Prhice  of  Musignano).  in  his  *  Tu! 
A  nalitica,' divides  his  *  Or  dine  *  Accipitres  intojthc  " 
miglia  Vulturim^  and  the  *  Famiglia  Rapaces^ 
he  gcparales  into  Ihe  Diurni,\\'i\^  eyes  on  the  sid 
head,  '  Occhi  nci  lali,*  and  the  Nocturni,  with  ey< 
face,  *  Occhi  sulla  faccia.'    His  diurnal  rapacious  bij 
sist  of  two  genera,  viz.,  Gypaetos  and  Falco*  _ 

comprises  the  following   sub-genera  :—J<^)ii7a,   Hold 
Pandion,  Fidco,  A^turt  Milvux^  Elanua,  Btttt'n,  Cirrvv, 

M.  Lesson,  in  common  wiih  ^' 
hia  first  ordor,  tho  Birds  <y  Pr 
into  the  diurnal  and  nocturnah     i  lie  ui- 
families:— 1st,  The  Vultures;  2nd,  TIic  F 
Kfrfer,  which  lie  subdivides  inti>  the  Nobir/ 
viz.  the  genera  Falco,  Hiero-Falco,  Phy^eta^  and] 
mnyx ;  and  ihe  Ignoble  Birds  o/  Prey,  viz.  the 
Aqmla,  Haliccetus,  Pandion^  Circaetux,  Caracara^ 
Marphniis,  Cymindis,  Astur^  Nisus,  Milvtts,  Ictiniru  FJa 
Nauderus,  Pernis,  Buteo,  Circus,    3rd,  The  M 
Serpentorii,  consisting  of  one  genus  only.  Serf' 
Secretary  Falcon. 

Mr  Swainson  {Fauna  BoTeali- Americana)  remarks 
ui  contcmphiting  the  diurnal  birds  qf  prey,  arranged  1 
Linna?us  under  the  genus  Fti/co,  we  can  be  at  no  loisj 
discover  the  two  t)  nical  forms  in  tlie  Toothed -billed  r  ' 
and  the  Spurrow/tawlis.    Their  pecuharities,  he  add^ i 
not  escape  the  notice  even  of  the  earliest  sybtematic 
and  the  moderns,  he  observes,  have  only  confin 
justness  of  the  distinction.     But  with  regard  to  the 
ing  grotips,  he  slate*  that  much  diversity  of  opnii 
exists  ;  not,  indeed,  as  regards  the  leading  divi  ' 
here  likewise  the  an  lien  ts  had  long  ago  anticipate 
tinctions  between  the  Eagles^  Kites^  and  Buzzan 
not,  therefore,  to  these  groups,  taken  per  se,  that 
can  attach  on  their  respective  peculiarities,  but  rai 
their  relative  rank  with  those  that  are  considered 
Tliesc  doubts,  in  Mr,  Swaiuson's  opinion,  can  only  be 
by  analysis ;  and  from  an  attentive  consideration  of  the 
Acuities  arising  from  the  want  of  materials  in  our  tnu^ei 
and  other  causes,  he   has  been  induced  to   ' 
several  modern  writers  upon  this  family.    He  ad; 
it  ha^  been  sufficiently  proved  that  the  various 
which  it  is  composed  exhibit,  as  a  whole,  a  circular  sue 
sion  of  afilnitiea;  hut  the  true   series  of  the   ^c<pi 
groups,  among   themselves,  has  not,  he  asserts,   yet 
made  out:  he  adds  however,  that  the  inability  to  sU 
what  way  the  falcons  or  hawks  form  their  own 
circles  cannot  militate  against  the  belief  that  such  ^^ 
true  distribution.     '  It  remains,  therefore,*  con  tin  i. 
Swainson,  '  to  be  considered  whether  there  is  presv 
evidence  to  believe  tliat   the   three  remaining   di^isii 
namely  tho  Buzzards,  Kites,  and  Eagles,  fonn  one  cifc< 
groups  independent  of  their  afEnity  to  the  two  former 
true  Buzzards^  of  \\hich  the  Vulgaris  'fiwA  ihe  Ltigi 
TO  ay  probably  bu  ty|>es,  arc  slender  long-wmged  birds ; 
bill  is  small,  short,  and  considerably  curved ;  in  this  %\ 
ture  they  agree  with   the  true   falcons,  yet  they  arc 
known  to  be  distinguished   from  them  by  ^anttQg 
toothed-bill,  and  by  the  shortness  and  eraduated  abbrc' 
lion  of  the  exterior  quill- feather*.     Now,  if  Nature 
proceeded  in  a  simple  course  from  the  buzzard^  '■-  ^^  -  ♦-' 
cons,  wo  should  have  had  birds  uniting  the  di> 
both  variously  modified.     Both  these   groups  L^.„ 
posed,  in  their  typical   examples,  of  slender  long' 
birds,  with  short  bills,  any  species  exlxibiting  the  reverse 
such  characters,  and  intervening  between  the  two  fori 
would  certainly  ap^iear  anomalous,  on  the  supposition 
f  imple  series  of  aHinilies  being  aimed  aL     Vet,  that  « 
birds  are  to  be  found,  even  among  the  few  that  we  are  si 
^equcntly  to  notice,  is  unquestionable.     Let  us  then  take 
the  Buteo  boreaiit,  winch,  as  being  more  allied  to  the  Pi- 
cons than  to  the  kitesi  may  be  considered  an  intervening 
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liriii  between  tae  Bttieo  vulgaris  and  Faleo,  We  here  tee 
A  laige-sized,  heavy  bird  with  shortened  winffs,  not  reach- 
ing to  more  than  half  the  length  of  the  tail ;  while  the  elon- 
gated bilU  unlike  either  that  of  Buteo  or  Falco^  obviously 
asbimilates  to  that  lengthened  form  which  belongs  to  the 
eagles.  Now,  upon  the  supposition  that  a  bird  so  con- 
structed is  intended  to  fill  up  the  internal  between  Buteo 
and  fiilfo,  and  at  the  same  time  to  unite  the  former  with 
tbe  Ragles,  tlic  singularity  of  its  structure  is  no  longer  sur- 
prising': but  if  we  consider  it  with  a  simple  reference  to  the 
passage,  between  Buteo  and  Falco,  we  are  almost  tempted 
to  suspect  that,  in  this  instance,  a  real  tiaitus  has  been 
made.  While  upon  this  subiect  wo  may  cite  an  acute 
observation  made  by  Prince  C.  Bonaparte,  that '  the  Boreaiis 
is  almost  as  much  an  Astw  of  the  first  section  as  a  Buteo;* 
a  proof^  at  least,  that  its  affinities  to  Astur  and  to  the  aber- 
ruit  eagles  adjoining  that  group  have  not  escaped  ubserva- 
tion.  Our  idea,  that  the  buzzards  are  truly  united  to  the 
eagles  is  still  further  strengthened  by  the  Buteo jnterocles, 
Temm.  ***,  In  this  species  the  wings,  as  in  Buteo,  are 
xemarkably  long,  but  the  bill  Ls  so  considerably  lengthened, 
that  were  we  to  judge  alone  frr-.m  this  member,  wo  should 
have  DO  scruple  in  placing  the  bird  among  the  Aqw'lfe.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  must  be  remembered  that,  as  every  group, 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  denomination,  when  perfect, 
contains  a  representation  of  the  other  four,  united  to  a  form 
peculiar  to  itself,  so  we  might  naturally  expect  that  one 
uviiion  of  the  buzzards  would  represent  the  true  eagles. 
To  ascertain,  therefore,  whether  the  resemblances  above 
tfated  are  those  of  analogy  or  of  real  affinity,  recourse  must 
be  had  to  strict  analysis.  Now  this,  in  our  present  state  of 
knowledge,  cannot  be  done,  at  least  from  the  resources  to 
be  found  in  this  country.  We  have  thought  it  advisable  to 
dte  the  above  facts,  drawn  from  the  structure  of  the  birds 
themselves,  as  likely  to  awaken  the  attention  of  ornitholo- 
gisti  to  a  further  investigation  of  the  subject ;  they  will,  at 
icas^  show  that  our  opinion  on  the  unitv  of  the  three  aber- 
ant  groups  is  not  entirely  without  foundation.  Mr.  Swain- 
son  oonsiaers  the  relative  value  of  the  whole  group  equiva- 
lent to  that  of  Vultur  or  Strix  in  its  own  order,  and  to  the 
ftmiliei  composing  the  Rasores,  GrallatoreSy  and  Naiatore9, 
and  he  contemplates  the  five  principal  divisions  as  frenera, 
arrangiag  the  subordinate  forms  as  sub-genera;  but  in  con- 
sdering  the  five  forms  of  the  Falconidee  as  genera,  rather 
than  sub-families,  he  guards  himself  against  the  supposi- 
tioD  that  he  may  mean  to  insinuate  that  the  minor  dis- 
tioetiooB  which  have  been  dwelt  upon  by  several  able  orni- 
thok^ts  who  have  investigated  this  family,  are  either 
trivial,  or  that  they  deserve  not  to  be  brought  immediately 
before  us.  On  the  contrary  he  recommends  to  others  the 
plan  adc^ted  by  himself,  viz.  the  minute  examination  of 
erery  chans^  of  structure,  and  the  assembling  together  in 
uiinor  groups  such  species  as  agree  in  certain  peculiarities. 
Farther,  he  would  proceed,  in  certuin  cases,  even  to  im- 
pose a  name  upon  such  groups,  but  in  a  family  already  so 
crowded  by  generic  nntnes  he  considers  it  essential  to  pre- 
lerve  a  distinction  between  lE^roups  of  unequal  value;  and 
not  to  olex'ate  subgenera,  or  forms  of  transition,  to  a  rank 
liiey  do  nut  hold.  Mifvago,  Polyhorua^  Dajdrius^  and 
Ibsctfir,  are,  unqncatiduubly,  in  his  opinion,  of  the  latter 
dj9crip;id!i.  each  eunfined  but  to  one  species,  and  he  says 
that  he  has  another  of  the  same  natural  group  in  his  cabinet, 
equally  deserA  int^  a  patronymic  name.  By  regarding  these 
^  eciicra,  eachi  us  he  thinks,  is  made  equivalent  to  the 
vhole  genus  of  typical  falcons ;  whereas,  by  representing 
ifaein  as  lc«ser  variations,  which  he  considers  them  in  truth 
t:i  be.  the  student  immediately  perceives  that  their  station 
ii»  Subordinate. 

The  genera  into  which  Mr.  Swainson  divides  the  Falco- 
niiltg  ere  Falco,  Arcipiter,  ButeOy  Cymindis,  and  Aquila ; 
arid  he  fpves  the  following  table  as  the  concentration  of  his 
remarks  in  reference  to  the  sub-genera  of  Falco  :* 
1.  Typical  group. 

SwHFraen  Qoncraofthe 

of  Falco.  FalcoaiJw. 

/Pre-eminently  typical;  billl 
Fo/co.        .     \     acutely     toothed;     wings?  Falco. 

\  pointed,  rather  long.  ] 
2.  Sub-typical  group. 

I  Wings  shorter,  rounded  ;i 
Harpagug.      <     tarsi  with  entire  transverse  >  Acgipiter. 

I    scales.  j 

*  Miinnl  Hiitos]^ Mkt  CUft»ificAliuu  of  Uud:i,    Loadon,  liSA*. 


i  3.  Aberrant  group. 

Lophotei,  Feet  short ;  head  crested.        Aquila. 

{Feet  small,  very  short ;  solesl 
broad  and  llaitened;  outer?  Cymtndis. 
toe  and  claw  shortest.         J 
{Bill  neither  notched  or  (nor)] 
festooned  ;    head    small  ;  >  Btjteo. 
feet  strong.  j 

By  throwinjg  each  of  these  columns  into  their  respective 
circles,  and  then  bringing  them  into  juxtaposition  (which 
he  does  in  the  work  quoted)  the  same  results,  he  remarks, 
will  follow.  Into  the  accipitrine  circle  he  admits  Ictinia, 
provisionally,  Accipiter  (type),  Astur  (Goshawks),  Halio'etus 
(//.  Pondicerianus),  and  no  more.  In  the  Aquiline  circle  ho 
retains  four  'types,'  viz.  Pandion,  Harpyia,  Aquila,  and 
Ibycter,  In  the  Cjrmindian  or  Milvine  circle  he  places 
Polyborus,  Cymindis,  Elanus,  Nauclerus,  and  Circetus, 
the  last  with  a  query,  and  in  the  cut  of  the  circle  it  is  not 
mentioned..  In  the  Buteoniue  circle  Milvus,  Circus,  and 
Buteo. 

Mr.  Vigors  who,  as  we  have  seen,  first  projwsod  the  appli- 
cation of  the  Quinary  System  to  the  Falconidcs,  and  indeed 
to  the  birds  in  general,  thus  defines  the  family  which  is  the 
subject  of  our  inquir)%  and  thus  follows  out  his  arrangement  * 

Falcon  iD.«.  (Leach.) 
Head  plumose.  Beak  strong,  hooked,  with  a  cere  at  the 
base.  Nostrils  lateral,  more  or  lcs.s  rounded,  open  and  situ- 
ated in  the  cere.   External  toes  especially  connected  with  i 
the  middle  toes.     Claws  or  nails  strong,  very  sharp,  very 
much  incurved,  and  retractile  :* 

1st.  Sub-family,  Aquilina, 
Beak  long,  hooked  at  the  apex  only.    Fourth  quill  the 
longest. 

Long-unnged  Eagles, 
Genera.    Ibycter.  (Vieillot.'^ 

Beak  convex  above.  Lower  maiidiole  notched  at  the  apex, 
and  subacute.  Cere  naked.  Cheeks,  throat  (gula)  and  crop 
(ju$;ulum)  featherless.     Claws  acute. 

Mr.  Vigors  remarks  that  the  type  of  this  genus  is  Falco 
aquilinus  of  Gmelin,  Petit  Aigle  d'Amerique  uf  Buftoii,  and 
that  he  believes  it  still  stands  single  in  the  ^enus. 

Description,  Beak  cserulean;  cere  and  feet  yellow; 
orbits  yellow ;  irides  orange ;  body,  above,  co^rulcan  ;  below, 
red  going  into  white ;  neck  purplish  to  rufous  :  claws  black. 
Gmelin  gives  it  as  the  Red-throated  Falcon  of  Lalhaiu. 

Locality,  South  America. 


Head  nnd  Foot  of  Ibycter  Aqniliuut. 

•  Tlie  characU'Ti  of  tlie  •al)-£amiUe«  and  genexa  «ra  fiMB  thote  glftm  Iqr 
Mx.ViKPra. 
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DaptriuF-  (VieUlot.) 

B^ak  convex  ubove.  Lower  mandibh  nngtilar  benealh^ 
notched  at  the  apex,  obtuse.  Cfire  with  sealterefl  hairs. 
Orhitx,  throat,  and  crop,  featherless*     C/air*  a47ute. 

*  How  far/  writes  Mr  Vifjor*,  *  the  two  preceding  genera 
of  M.  Vieillot  are  itufficiently  distinct  from  each  other,  or 
from  the  remainder  of  the  naked- cheeked  Hagle^^  it  is  not 
ibr  me  to  haifard  an  opinion,  without  the  opportunity  of 
more  accurate  examinaiion  of  the  birds  than  is  at  present 
within  our  power,  and  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  them 
than  a  mere  description  affords  us.  It  would  appear,  how- 
over,  that  one  croup  at  least,  that  of  Jbycter,  is  jjufficiently 
distinguished  from  the  other  Fnleonidfr  with  the  naked 
cheek«,  by  the  diftt^rence  of  its  food  and  habits.  The  ac- 
counts which  have  reached  Europe  of  its  raihl  and  gentJo 
manners  and  vegetable  food  have  cwn  induced  some  nalu- 
rah.slg  to  refer  it  to  the  GaIltnaceou«i  Birds,  1  have  strong 
doubts  indeed  whether  the  birds  that  compose  this  genu* 
mav  not  belonc^  to  quite  a  distinct  *.tation  from  the  present, 
mul  he  referriblc  to  one  of  those  proup^  which  I  have  else- 
where ob^ierved  1o  be  wantine^  among  the  Birds  of  Pr^y,  to 
perfect  that  chain  of  alFi nit ies  which  is  tn  be  found  com- 
plete in  all  the  other  orders.  It  is  impossible,  however,  a  I 
present,  to  come  to  any  decision  on  the  subject.  While  our 
matenal!*  for  classification  nrc  so  scanty,  the  most  ibnt  is  in 
our  power  is  to  conjecture  the  place  wbirh  innre  perfect  in- 
fiirmaiion  viill  enable  us  to  assii^n  any  group hereal>er.  For 
the  present  we  may  leave  the  genu»  l>efare  us  in  tl»at  situ- 
ation, between  the  Vulturitiff*  and  the  Falconidw,  which 
they  have  hitherto  been  generally  i^upposcd  to  fill.' 

Exarrple.  DaptHuH  (ifrr, 

Dflsfrtp/iofi, — Black  with  bluife^h  rellcftions;  tail  white 
at  its  baso  above,  and  rounded;  A^a/t  and  daw*  black; 
cer^  blackish  ash,  space  round  the  eyes  naked  and  of  a 
H eah- colour ; /^/9/  yellow.  Length  from  14  to  15  inches 
French.  This  is  the  IHbin  noir  of  Vieillot^  and  the  Cara- 
ca  ra  n  oir,  Fatco  a  terrim w*,  o  f  Temm  i  nek.  Locality^  B  raz  1 1 
and  Guiana.  M.  Lesson  notw  it  as  probably  a  genus  fur 
KUppreflsion 


n«fld  sind  Foot  of  D«)ttrf«<  AWr. 

Polyborvis.  (Vieillot.) 

B^ak  coraprcft^ed  above.  Lower  wiafirf/A/^  entire  and  ob- 
tuse :  cfre  cvjvcred  wiiJi  haira,  hirgc ;  cheeks  and  thriyat  fea- 
uierlM*^;  m^yj  woolly.     Example,  PfAyborus  Brasittensi/e, 


P^dt/borut  vul^artg,  Vieillot-     Hie  Brasfhan   Caraeam 

Eagte. 

We  select  Mr,  Bennett  s  De^m'pti^  and  general  hijtorr 
of  this  species   as  the  most  complete.      After  giving  the 
generic  characters,  and  obsemn;^  that  the  wjugs  nearly 
ecjual  the  tail   in  length,  that  tbcv  an*  of  a  rounded  form 
wiib  the  third  and  fourth  quills  longest ;  that  the  legs  arera- 
therlong,  naked,  and  reticulated,  and  the  clawu  of  moderate 
length  and  curvature,  but  wifh  htlle  acuteness  or  power  of 
grasping,  the  last-named  author  thus  proceeds:— *  In  the 
Brazdian  Carurara    the   wliolo  upper   fiur/are  of  the  heid 
is  blatk,  with  the  feathers  slightly  elongated  backwards, 
and  capable  of  being  partially  elevated  in  the  shape  of  i 
pointed  crest.     The  entire  neck  la  of  a  light  brownish  giar, 
which   also  forms   the   ground   colour   on  the   breaM  hik 
shoulders,  but  with  the  addition  on  the*e  partji  of  numr 
rous  transverse  wavy  bars  of  a  deeper  brown.     Nearly  all 
the  rest  of  the  plumage  is  of  a  tolerablv  uniform  ^ha^c  of 
blackish  brown,  with  the  exception  of  tfie  tail,  which  is  at 
the  base  of  a  dirty  white,  withi»un»erous  narrow,  tran^iVOTe, 
undulated  hands  of  a  dusky  hue*  ami,  in  it»  terminal  thiri 
black  without  any  oppeaiince  of  banding.    The  beak  is 
liom-ctdoured  at  the  lip  and  bluish  at  the  base  ;  the  ira 
hjizel;  the  cere  and  naked  cheeks  of  a  dull  red  ;  the  legs 
yellow,  and  the  claws  black.     Such  at  least  are  the  colour* 
of  the  living  specimen  in   the  Society's  garden.     Sevoil 
changes,  however,  lake  place  in  tlie  plumage  of  the  bird  ai 
it  advances  in  ape,  and  these  are  well  illustrated  bv  an  ex- 
tensive series  of  specimens  in  the  Museum  jnBru  ton -street,' 
—now  in  Leicester  Square.  •  Sogreal  in  fact  is  the  variation 
of  ctdour*  in  this  species  that  scarcely  any  two  defrnptioti* 
of  it  correspond  throughout,  and  the  fisrurcs  by  which  it  btf 
been  illust ruled  dilTer  from  each  other  even  more  remark- 
ftbly  Ihnn  the  descriptions  by  which  they  are  aceonipanied.' 
( Thfi  Gnrdefts  ami  Menagerie   nf  thf  ZooiogiciU  Sodetii 
d^/ffteated,  vol.  iuj 

The  same  author  observes  that  Morcgrave  was  the  first  to 
introduce  into   Europe  the  name  of  Caraeara,  the  \Tilfar 
appellation  of  the  bird  in  Bm/il,  derived  from    its  hoanie 
and  |>ecuHar  cry.     But  although  M.  Cnrier  regards  Marc- 
grave's  Cam  cara  as  identical  with  the  species  described  by 
Mr.  Bennett,  the  latter  remarks  that  both  the  fi|^re  and 
description  are   so  much  at  variance  with  it  that  he  Mi 
himself  compelled  to  adopt   in   preference  the  o|v—     • 
ProtessHir  Liohtenstein,  founded  upon  the  original  ^ 
that  they  l»eloiig  to  a  totally  different  bird.     Mr.  B 
consequently  unable  to  trace  the  histor)'  of  the  tni 
cara  beyond  the  year  1784,  when  a  figure  and  dc- 
were  published  at  Vienna  by  the  younger  Jacquin,  fmra 
T-lf   '^ii^^^^''*  papers,  under  the  name  of  Falco  cAcrtiroy. 
These  Mr.  Bennett  has  no  hesitation  in  referring  to  the  pre- 
sent speciea.     The  principal  differences  between  them  con* 
sist,  he  states,  in   the  markings  on  the  breast   and  neck, 
which  in  thefiifure  are  more  longitudinal  than  transver^i*: 
and  m  the  very  awkward  foreshortening  of  the  beak      ^     ' 
completely  di.storts  its  natural  farm.     The  former 
from  the  specimens  in  the  Sociely*s  Museum,   to  bi.  uti«  t.j 
the  distinetivo  marks  of  the  yoimg  bird.     Cuvier,  in  tho  liU 
edition  of  tlie  Begne  Animal  obscnes  that  the  Fa/ro  rJmi- 
tray  of  Jacquin  may  he  nothing  but  a  variety  of  age.     Mr. 
^nnett  then  notices  the  verv' complete  description  of  the 
adult  Caracara  in  DM^ara.     According  to  this  author,  the 
full-grown  bird  measures  2 J4  inches  in  length  and  60  in 
the  expanse  of  the  wings.     Its  colours  agree  with  the  de- 
acnpliou  above  given,  excepting  that  the  first  six  quill-tW 
Ihers  of  the  wings  are  white,  marked  with  rays  and  ^ 
brown,  and  bec-ome blackish  towards  the  point;  the 
transversely  rayed  with  brown  and  while,  the  latter  predo- 
minating on  Its  upper  half,  and  virr  versa;  the  fore  pari  of 
the  neck  and  breast  are   Iruversed  by  dusky  lines  mixed 
Willi  a  larger  ]>rup.)rtion  of  white  ;  the  cere  is  of  an  orange 
hue;  and  (he  throat  and  sides  of  the  head  are  almost  while. 
This  de^cripijoii,  Mr.  Bennett  remarks,  very  nearly  coin- 
cides  with  that  of  M.   Cuvicr,   taken  from  specimen*  in 
the  Pans  Museum,  and  with  the  figure  of  one  of  these  spe- 
cimens given  by  M.  Vieillot  in  his  •  Galerie  des  Oiseaux  ;* 
and  Mr.  Bennett  I  ben  refers  to  the  figure  given  bv  M.  Spix 
in  his  •Birds  of  Brazil,'  as  the  young  of  this  species,  which 
resembles  M.  Vieiilot*8  in  its  fJrm,  except  that  the  legs  are 
longer  and  thicker,  and  the  tips  of  the  wings  reach  to  the 
extremity  of  the  tail.     In  colour  it   is  rather  of  a  darker 
brown,  approaching  more  nearly  to  the  Society's  specimen 
alluded  to  by  Mr.  Bennett ;  the  throat  is  light  brown  iiut«ia4 
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>t   icBd   tlie  transverse   waves   of  the  breast  and 

I  tire  r^ylacetl  by  loiigitudiiiai  brown  dusbes  upon  a 
lind»  The  cere  and  naked  diecks  are  in  both  of  a 
tllovv;  indetvl  Mr  Beimeli  status  that  ho  has  no- 
^el  viilh  then)  of  the  same  hue  with  those  of  the 
.  \i\ini;  fepeeimon.  except  in  the  lii^nre  and  descrip- 
inrquin. 

K  Fbfxi,  Heproiliiclion.  The  Caracara  h  said  to 
fcr  »h>nc  or  in  pairs.  But  D*Azara  stjitcs  that  he 
,  them  join  in  companies  of  four  or  flve  to  hunt 
py  which  a  single  caracara  waiild  find  a  didlciully 
rln^,  sucli  as  red  buzzards,  herons,  and  other  largy 
111  it  h  believed  that  they  will  even  destroy  the 
jk  of>iTicli,  young  fawns^  and  lambs,  when  so  asso- 
tti  iX^^ot^d  li  s»eem:j  to  be  conieiit  willi  any  animal 
K  Carriun  (for  if  a  caracara  see  a  vulture  devour  a 
l«sh  he  i«isaid  to  pursue  him  and  compel  bim  to 
'  '  .  frogs,  worms,  snails,  lizards,  grubs,  grass- 
inl^  snakes,  and  Hies,  birds  — in  short  the 
>iv>  Lri  .jiizzards,  hawks,  falcons,  and  insectivorous 

II  suit  its  appetite.  Two  of  the  specimena  obtained 
ix  were  s^bot  it),  the  act  of  extracting  insects  from 
I  of  oxeiK  DWzara  will  not  allow  that  the  carii- 
fS  on  the  t^maller  birds,  because,  he  says,  that  it  is 
\  catch  them ;  but  Prince  Maximilian  found  in  the 

of  ihtwe  which  he  opened  the  remains  of  small 

insects,  especiiiUy  grasshoppers,  which  abound  iti 

i^     It  is  by  no  means  shy,  and  advances  like  the 

to  inbabilcd  place?,  percliiim  on  trcti^  and  house- 

iiot  caring  to  conceal  itself     It  is  seldom  attackt;d. 

Ay  molest-*  dt^mestic  pouUry.  but  it  is  stated  that  it 

Climes  carry*  off  the  sportsnuuvs  game.    The  ne^t, 

5  '    '  ^'  ^  7ara,  is  budt  on  the  to[is  of  irees,  especially 

^  1  ihe  climbing;  plants  are  most  luxuriant, 

^-  m;  .  .'.V  ffctit.   ll  is  large,  and  eomjicscd  of  sticks  and 

branches  laid  nearly  flat,  and  lined,  irmrlifit  ially, 

|r  'ii   ]i;iuH.     The  egg*,  which  arc  laid  in  August, 

M  ruber,  arc  I  wo  in  number,  pwinled  at  one 

lid  blotched  with  crimson  on  a  brownish - 

id 


b«  Tb©  bird  extends  over  a  considerable  part  of 
Mrica ;  the  inland  of  Aniba»  en  the  coast  of  Vene- 
icqutn);  Hrjit.i  and  l'aiJi;;tKiy  (CuvierK  niost 
C  No.  616 


abundant  in  the  south  and  east  of  Braid  (Prince  of  Nett- 
wied) ;  Spix*s  specimen^  were  from  the  northern  provinces ; 
less  numerouii  on  the  Rio  do  la  Plata  than  in  Paraguay, 
where  it  is  almost  equal  in  number  to  all  the  oihcr  birds  of 
prey  put  together  (D\\znra)'  Siraits  of  Magalhaens  (CapL 
Phillip  Parker  Kmg.  R.N.). 

NJ3. — There  arc  now  (1837)  two  line  specimens  in  the 
garden  of  the  Zocdogical  Society  in  the  Regent**  Paik. 

Mr.  Bennett's  provisional  species  P^^ft/fmrufO)  {hypoJeu* 
a/?)  wu«  founded  on  X\\q  Angola  VuUnre  of  Pennant*/ W/«r 
Angofemis  of  Graclin,  in  an  immature  state  of  plumage. 

Or.  Smith  proposed  ihe  genus  Bdijbm'Q'ideH  on  the  Falco 
Gynmogeays  of  Tt-mminck  in  the  South  African  Journa!, 
in  April,  1830,  and  M.  Lesson,  in  tho  November  of  that 
year,  i^eparaled  the  same  form  under  the  generic  title  Gym^ 

From  Ihycier  and  Pol^borm  Mr.  Vigors  passes  to  the 
Fishing  Eii^l^s,  and  p art icul arizes  as  the  first 
Pandion  (Savignv), 

Beak  rounded  Bbove.  Cere  hispul,  Kustnli  btmlated 
and  membranaceou'i  on  the  upj»cr  margin.  Tarifi  flaked. 
Acrotarsia  covered  with  rigid,  relicubitid  eales  Toet 
frte^  the  external  toes  versatile.  Chtu<i  equal,  iounded 
underneath.     2d.  quill  longest. 

Example,  Pandion  IMitTtm. 


4 


n#«d  And  fbot  of  PAnJiot)  TlAlivliit. 

Mr.  Vigors  is  of  opinion  that  Ibis  group  presents  us  with 
ti  decidedly  charactensiic  difference  from  all  Ibe  other 
species  of  the  family,  except  ibo&e  of  EUutm,  in  tbt;  iutt'rnal 
parts  (if  the  nails  being  roin>dctl  instead  of  gi\>ovt»d.  The 
c  t4  Imp  ft  iii^  Ihij  bill,  he  ob^:erves,  is  also  more  broad  than 
usual  and  nmch  ruutided  ;  I  lie  Iocs  are  entirely  sejjarated, 
a  id  ihc  tnihi  ore  covered  with  strong,  yaominenr,  and  thii-kly 
reficuluted  srales.  The  same  author  rt-maiks  ibat  the  well- 
known  OHprey  of  our  rousts,  Falco  Iloluptui  of  Llnnrous, 
is  the  Ivpe  of  the  trenus  to  whirh  tlic  vaJniible  researches  uf 
Dr.  Horslleld  in  Java  have  added ii  second  i^|>ecies»  f,  leh- 
fhy^eetun.  In  this  s|:tt'ie.,  however,  which  ngiees  with 
Pandion  in  the  moie  csst-ntial  idiaratiers,  Mr.  Vicars  fiiida 
a  htrong  appioximaUow  \m  \\v^  i^WiVvwi^  v^vwvi.,  WaUtntilw*. 
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1\%  hill,  he  adds,  is  more  compressed  than  that  of  Pandion, 
its  nrrntarsia  are  scutellatcd,  and  the  4th  quill  feather,  as 
in  ffah'rrfitus,  is  the  longest.  It  thus  stands,  in  the  opinion 
of  Mr.  Vigor*,  osculant  between  the  two  groups.  For  the 
description  and  natural  history  of  Pandion  Halisetus  see 
Bald  Buzzard,  vol.  iii.  p.  316. 

The  last  group  of  the  Fishing  Eagles,  according  to  Mr. 
Vigors,  is  comprised  in  the  genus 

HalisBetus  (Savigny). 

Peak  convex  above.  Nostrils  lunulated,  transverse.  Cere 
sub  hispid.  Tarsi  semiplumed.  Acrotarsia  scutellatcd. 
Toes  free,  the  external  toe  versatile.     Claws  unequal. 

Mr.  Vigors  notices  the  difference  of  this  form  from  Pandion 
in  the  structure  of  the  nails  and  the  more  compressed  cul- 
mcn  of  the  bill ;  in  the  tarsi,  also,  which  have  the  acrotarsia 
scutellated  and  are  feathered  half  way  below  the  knee. 
There  are  several  species;  for  instance,  F.  leuoocephaluSy 
F.  albicilla,  F  Pondicerianus,  F.  Llagm^  R  vocifer, 
&c.,  &c. 

Example.  Halieretus  leucocephalu^. 

Bofore  we  proceed  to  the  description  of  our  example,  it 
may  be  necessary  with  Mr.  Bennett's  assistance  to  clear  up 
the  confusion  which,  as  he  observes,  has  existed  in  the 
synonymy  of  Halio'etns  albiciUci,  the  difference  of  the 
colours  oi'  the  plumage  in  the  various  stages  of  its  growth 
havinjr  induced  authors  to  record  it  under  several  distinct 
names.  Three  of  these  were  almost  universally  admitted 
till  about  JG  years  ago,  when  the  result  of  M.  F.  Cuvier's 
observations  on  the  individuals  kept  in  the  Jardin  des 
Plantes  led  him  to  unite  Faleo  o»s\fragtis,  albicaudus,  and 
albicilla  of  Omelin  under  one  name :  subsequent  inquiry  has 
confirmed  this  conclusion.  In  the  earlier  stages  of  life  the 
beak  of  H.  albicilla  is  of  a  bluish  horn-colour ;  its  head  and 
neck  deep  brown;  the  plumage  above,  brownish-black  mixed 
with  whitish  or  ash-coloured  spots  on  the  back  and  tail. 
In  this  state  it  is  Faloo  ossifra^^us  of  systemalists.  About 
tlie  third  or  fourth  year  the  head  and  neck  become  ashy- 
brown;  the  beak  gradually  changes  from  bluish  to  pale- 
yellow,  the  white  spots  on  the  back  vanish,  and  the  tail 
becomes  uniformly  gravish- white.  It  i>  now  Falco  albicau- 
dus  of  Gmolin.  Petit  Pugargue  of  Buffon,  and  the  Lesser 
IVhitetailed  Eagle  of  Latham.  In  its  fifth  year  it  is  con  e 
to  maturity,  and  the  change  is  complete.  The  head  and 
neck  have  little  of  the  brown  tinge  left,  the  back  is  through 
out  of  a  dusky-brown  intermingled  with  ashy-gray,  and  the 
tail  is  quite  white.  In  this  its  perfect  state  it  is  Falco 
aliicilla,  the  Grande  Pygargue,  the  fi'hite- tailed  or  Cine- 
rems  Eas,le.  In  oil  the  stages  of  this.  The  Great  Sea  Eagle, 
which  inhabits  nearly  the  whole  of  Europe  and  of  Norihern 
Asii,  the  cere  and  nake<l  parts  of  the  legs  are  yellow ;  the 
under  part  of  the  body  is  of  a  lighter  hue  than  the  upper, 
and  more  thickly  interspersed  with  pale  cinereous  sjwts; 
the  claws  are  completely  black.  {Gardens  arid  Menagerie 
of  the  Zool.  Soc.  delineated,  vol.  ii.) 

We  now  n>tum  to  Hal  impetus  leucoceyhaUis,  the  Sen 
Euisle,  liiild  Eagle,  White-headed  Eagle,  tlie  symbol  of 
the  United  States  of  America. 

Mr.  Bennett,  in  the  work  last  quoted,  remarks^  that  in 
the  earlier  stages  of  its  jirowth  there  is  little  to  distinguish 
this  species  from  the  Great  Sea  Eagle.  M.  Vicillot,  in- 
deed, following:  the  example  of  Daudin,  has  united  the 
irhite- headed  Eagle  to  the  list  of  synonyms  of  the 
Great  Sea  Eagle.  *  That  such  a  union,'  writes  Mr. 
Bennett,  *  is  founded  upon  insufficient  data  is  provtvl  by 
the  gradual  development  in  the  bird  under  consideration  of 
a  character  which,  at^er  a  certain  age,  at  once  distinguishes 
it  from  the  remainder  of  its  tribe.  This  character  consists 
in  the  pure  whiteness  of  its  head  and  neck,  from  whence  it 
hns  derived  the  popular  but  inappropriate  title  of  tlie  Bald 
Eagle,  by  which  it  is  most  commonly  known.*  The  young 
are  clothed  at  first  wiih  a  thick  whitish  or  cream-coloured 
cotton-like  down,  and  tliey  become  gradually  gray  as  the 
development  of  the  true  plumage  goes  on.  In  the  third 
year  the  white  may  be  traced  ui>r«n  the  head,  neck,  tail- 
coverts,  and  tail :  and  by  the  end  of  the  fourth  year  these 
parts  become  completely  white,  or  sometimes  tinged  slightly 
with  cream-colour.  Tlie  eye,  which  is  at  first  hazel,  changes 
to  a  brilliant  straw-colour  as  the  head  whitens  (Wilson). 
•This  account  of  the  metamorphoses  in  colour  of  the  white- 
headed  sea  eagle,*  says  Mr.  Bennett,  •  derived  from  the  per- 
sonal obser\*ations  of  the  accurate  author  of  the  American 
Onfi*hol(^y,  has  been  in  a  gceat  measure  Terified  undir 


our  own  inspection  in  the  specimen  now  before  us,  whicli 
remained  for  several  years  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Brookei, 
before  it  was  presented  by  him  to  the  Society. 

*  During  a  considerable  part- of  the  time  it  was  regarded 
as  the  Common  Sea  Eagle;  and  it  was  not  until  its  gradod 
change  of  plumage  had  at  length  rendered  obnous  its  true 
character,  that  it  was  ascertained  to  be  in  reality  a  distinet 
species.  The  same  error  appears  frequently  to  have  existed 
with  regard  to  it ;  and  M.  Temminck  obser\'es  that  the 
only  mark  of  distinction  that  can  be  traced  in  it  until  it  hss 
assumed  the  adult  colourii^,  consists  in  the  somewhst 
greater  length  of  its  tail.  He  might  however  have  addsd 
its  smaller  size,  which  is  probably  one  fourth  less  than  that 
of  ;?he  preceding  bird,  at  the  same  age  and  under  similar 
circumstances.  From  the  observations  which  we  have  been 
enabled  to  make  upon  the  subject,  we  should  be  led  to  con- 
clude that  the  period  in  which  it  attains  its  full  growth  tnd 
perfect  colouring  is,  in  this  country  at  least  and  in  captivi^, 
two  or  three  years  longer  than  that  stated  by  Wilson,  u 
its  immature  •itate,  that  is  to  say  about  the  third  year,  tbe 
upper  parts  of  the  head  and  body  exhibit  a  mixture  of 
brown  and  dirty  white,  the  separate  feathers  having  t 

f  round  of  the  latter  colour,  and  being  deeply  tipped  and 
roadly  barred  along  the  centre  with  the  former.  TTie 
quill-feathers  and  primary  wing-coverts  are  black,  will 
their  shafts  of  a  pale  brown ;  the  secondary  aro  considerably 
lighter;  and  the  tail,  which  projects  in  a  trilling  degree  be- 
yond the  extremities  of  the  wings,  is  brown  on  the  outer 
quills  and  of  a  mixed  white  and  brown  on  the  inner.  Hw 
under  surface,  as  far  backwards  os  the  middle  of  the  belli; 
is  of  a  much  lighter  shade  than  the  upper,  being  of  a  diu 
white,  with  numerous  broad  streaks  of  pale  brown.  In  the 
posterior  part  it  is  of  a  deep  brown,  the  feathers  being  only 
slightly  margined  with  white.  A  similar  hue  prevails  oa 
the  upper  parts  of  the  legs,  which  are  plumed  somewhst 
below  the  knees.  The  beak  is  of  a  dusky  brown ;  the  eeie 
and  le^s  of  a  golden  yellow ;  the  iris  somewhat  lighter;  and 
the  talons  deep  blackish -brown.  The  latter  are  kxuL 
strongly  curbed,  of  considerable  power,  and  extrenm 
sharp  at  the  points.  The  full-grown  bird  measures  upvaiw 
of  three  feet  in  length  from  beak  to  tail,  and  more  thai 
seven  in  the  expanse  of  its  wings.  Its  beak  is  changed  tea 
bright  yellow ;  and  its  head*  a  greater  or  less  proportion  d 
the  neck  (according  as  the  bird  is  more  or  less  advanced  in 
age),  and  the  entire  tail,  are  become  perfectly  white.  An 
analogous  change,  as  we  have  before  seen,  takes  place  ii 
the  plumage  of  the  preceding  species ;  but  the  head  and 
neck  of  that  bird  always  retain  more  or  less  of  a  browniih 
tinge,  seldom  changing  fiiUy  into  grey,  and  ndvei  tumini 
completely  white.  These  obserNaiions  have  been  madi 
upon  numerous  individuals,  many  of  them  placed  for  vi> 
M-ards  often  years  under  the  eyes  of^'arious  scientific  o»- 
servers :  their  accuracy  niav  therefore  be  regarded  as  lUh 
questionable.  The  remainder  of  the  plumage  in  this  state 
is  of  a  deep  brown,  approaching  to  black,  and  strongly  con- 
trasted with  the  head  and  tail.  The  colour  of  the  legs,  feed 
and  talons  remains  nearly  the  same;  but  the  iris  generally 
continues  to  assume  a  lighter  and  a  lighter  hue.  Theeyf% 
it  should  be  observed,  are  deeply  sunk  in  the  head,  and 
instead  of  being  placed  in  a  line  parallel  with  that  of  thi 
checks,  are  directed  forwards,  so  as  to  form  with  them  a 
considerable  angle.' 

Habits,  Food,  Reproduction. — The  reader  will  41nd  in  th 
article  Bald  Buzzard  an  account  of  the  robberies  oott- 
mitted  by  the  Bald  Eagle  on  the  latter :  nor  are  its  acts  of 
])lunder  confined  to  that  bird,  for  it  will  rob  the  vullurei» 
and  even,  in  hard  times,  make  them  disgorge  their  canioi 
to   satiate  its  appetite.      According^  to  Audubon,  it  wiB 
strike  down  a  swan  and  other  aquatic  birds,  and  now  and 
then  procure  fish  for  itself  by  pursuing  them  in  shallov 
I  creeks;   it  also  devours  young  pigs,  lambs,   Ikwns,  and 
!  putrid  flesh  of  every  description.    Niagara  is  one  of  iti 
j  favourite  haunts,  where  it  watches  for  the  swollen  carcassei 
I  that  the  cataract  has  nrecipitated  down  the  falls.    Wilson 
\  saw  one  seated  on  a  dead  horse,  keeping  a  whole  flock  of 
j  vultures  at  a  distance  till  it  had  satisfied  itself;  and,  « 
;  another  occasion,  when  ma.iy  thousands  of  tree-squirrds 
had  been  drowned  in  their  migration  across  the  Ohio,  and 
had  collected  hosts  of  vultures,'' the  sudden  appearance  of  a 
Bald  Eagle  sent  them  all  off,  and  the  eagle  kept  sole  pot- 
session  for  many  days. 

Bei\jamin  Franklin  thus  speaks  of  this  emblem  of  Ihi 
United  States  of  America:^'  f<x  my  part,  I  wish  ih$tM 
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Sagle  had  not  been  chosen  as  the  representative  of  our 
omintry.  He  is  a  bird  of  bad  moral  character ;  he  docs  not 
^  his  living  honestly.  You  may  have  seen  him  perclied 
•a  somo  dead  tree,  where,  too  lazy  to  fish  for  himself,  he 
vmtches  the  Labours  of  the  fishing-hawk ;  and  when  that 
diligent  bird  has  at  length  taken  a  fish,  and  is  bearing  it  to 
his  nest  for  the  support  of  his  mate  and  yuung  ones,  the 
Bald  Eagle  pursues  nim  and  lakes  it  from  him.  With  all 
this  injustice,  he  is  never  in  ^ood  case,  but,  like  those  among 
men  who  live  by  sharpini];  and  robbing,  he  is  generally  poor, 
and  often  very  lousy.  Besides,  he  is  a  rank  coward:  the 
Httle  King-Bird,  not  bigger  than  a  sparrow,  attacks  him 
boldly,  ami  drives  him  out  of  the  district.  He  is  therefore 
by  no  means  a  proper  emblem  for  the  brave  and  honest 
C^dnnati  of  America,  who  have  driven  all  the  A7/ixr  Binin 
ftom  our  country;  though  exactly  fit  for  that  order  of 
kniriitB  which  the  French  call  Chevaliers  (Tliidustrie.^ 

With  r^ard  to  the  Reproduction,  M.  Audubon  says  that 
meubat ion  commences  in  the  bei^inning  of  January.  He 
ihot  a  ftmale  on  the  17th  of  that  month,  as  she  sat  on  her 
eggs,  in  which  the  chicks  had  made  great  progress.  *  The 
nest,*  MjB  that  author, '  which  in  somo  instances  is  of  great 
size,  is  usually  placed  on  a  very  tall  tree,  destitute  of 
bnmches  to  a  considerable  height,  but  by  no  means  always 
a  dead  one.  It  is  never  seen  on  rocks.  It  is  compose«l  of 
sticks  firom  three  to  five  feet  in  length,  large  pieces  of  turf, 
vnk  weeds,  and  Spanish  moss  iii  abundance,  whenever 
that  substance  happens  to  be  near.  When  finished,  it  mea- 
mes  from  ^se  to  six  feet  in  diameter,  and  so  great  is  the 
leeumulaiion  of  materials,  that  it  sometimes  measures  the 
nme  in  depth,  it  being  o(:cupied  for  a  great  number  of  years 
in  succession,  and  receivin;r  some  augmentation  each  sea- 
wn.  When  placed  in  a  nakt-d  tree,  between  the  forks  of 
tbe  branches,  it  is  conspicuously  seen  at  a  great  distance. 
The  eg^s,  which  arc  from  two  to  four,  more  commonly  two 
or  three,  are  of  a  dull  white  colour,  and  equally  rounded  at 
both  ends,  some  of  them  being  occasionally  granulalcl.  In- 
eabation  lasts  fur  more  than  three  weeks,  but  I  have  not 
bien  able  to  ascertain  its  precise  duration,  as  I  have  ob- 
Mrved  the  female  on  dificrent  occasions  sit  for  a  few  days 
in  the  nest  before  laying  the  first  egg.  Of  this  I  assured 
mjself  by  climbing  to  the  nest  every  rinv  in  succession, 
during  her  tempera rv  absence.'  ( Ornitholiinical  Biograpfiy, 

Locality, — ^In  every  part  of  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica, seldom  appearing,  according  to  Audubon,  in  very  moun- 
tainous districts,  but  preferring  the  low  lands  of  the  i-ea- 
shores,  those  of  the  larger  lakes,  and  the  borders  of  rivers. 
Mr.  Bennett  remarks,  that  the  IVhitc-hpxidcd  Eafrle  is 
nsaallv  spoken  of  as  inhabiting  the  northern  parts  both  of 
the  old  and  new  continent ;  but  that  it  appears  to  bo  only  a 
tare  and  occasional  visitant  of  the  former.  It  is  probable, 
be  adds,  that  some  of  the  varieties  of  the  Cojnmon  Sea-Eagle 
of  this  quarter  of  the  elobe  hsTO  been  frequently  mistaken 
for  it,  and  remarks*  that  throughout  nearly  the  whole  of 
North  America,  on  the  contrary,  where  the  European  species 
seems  to  be  unknown,  it  is  met  with  in  great  abundance. 
Dr.  Richardaon  says  that  it  is  the  earliest  of  the  summer 
visitors  to  the  fbr  countries,  and  the  period  of  its  arrival  has 
given  the  name  of  Meekeeghew  espeeMm,  or  Eagle  Moon, 
to  the  month  of  March.  '  Temminck,'  says  Dr.  Richardson 
(Fatma  Boreoli-Americana), '  assigns  fbr  its  habitual  resi- 
dence the  regions  within  the  Arctic  Circle ;  and  WiUon  ob- 
serves, that  it  is  found  at  all  seasons  in  the  countries  it 
inhabits.  Both  these  assertions  however  require,  I  appre- 
hend, to  be  taken  with  considerable  latitude.  We  did  not, 
on  the  late  expeditions,  meet  with  it  to  the  north  of  the 
Great  Slave  Lake  (62^  N.  lat.),  although  it  is  common  in 
the  suminer,  in  the  country  extending  from  thence  to  Lake 
Superior,  and  its  breeding-places  in  the  latter  district  are 
numerous.  But  in  the  month  of  October,  when  the  rivers 
from  which  it  draws  its  principal  supply  of  food  are  frozen 
over,  it  entirely  quits  the  Hudson*s  Bay  lands ;  and  if,  after 
that  period,  it  is  to  be  seen  in  the  northern  regions,  it  can 
only  be  on  the  sea-coast,  and  for  a  limited  time,  while  the 
asa  continues  imfirozen.  ...  It  is  known  to  breed  as  far 
touth  as  Virginia,  but  its  nests  do  not  appear  to  be  so  com- 
mon within  any  part  of  the  United  States  as  they  arc  in  the 
fur  countries.'  The  bird  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Supple- 
ment to  Captain  (now  Sir  W.  E.)  Parry's  First  Voyage,  nor 
in  that  to  Captain  (now  Sir  John)  Ross's  Last  Voyage. 

This  bird  is  the  Meekeeshew  (name  for  the  species),  Wa- 
puttiguan'Meekeeshew  (White-headed  Eagle— mature  bird)» 


Appiifk-MeekeeshetriBlvrnkAni'ddiid  Eagle-  immature  Mid), 
9iiH\  MeekeeseeifccJi  (Yearling  birds)  of  the  Croe  ludiuLii;. 


Read  and  foot  of  HalUeetnt  letteueephalnf. 

Colonel  Sykes  notes  atnotig  the  birds  of  Dukhiin  (Beccan) 
Haliofetus  Ponticeriantu^  Falco  Ponticerianus  of  Latham, 
Bruhmuny  Kite  of  the  Europeans  in  India.  The  Colonel 
says  that  it  is  seen  constantly  passing  up  and  down  rivers 
at  a  considerable  height,  but  prepared  to  fall  at  an  instant 
on  its  prey.  Usually  it  seizes  while  on  the  wing,  but  oc- 
casionally dips  entirely  under  water,  oppearing  to  rise  again 
with  difficuUy.  It  is  quite  a  mistake,  he  adds,  to  suppose  it 
feeds  on  carrion.  On  the  examination  of  the  stomach  and 
craw  of  many  specimens,  the  contents  were  found  to  be  fijih, 
and  fish  only,  excepting  on  one  occabion,  when  a  crab  was 
met  wiih.     (Zoot.  Proc.y  xXpiil,  1S3'2.) 

There  is  a  boautiful  specimen  of  ttafiiectus  Aguia, 
Chilian  Sea-eagle,  now  (1837)  in  the  gardens  of  the  Zoo- 
logical Society,' in  the  Regent's  Park;  and  there  is  a  spe- 
cimen of  Haliceetus  vocifer,  the  Fishing  Eagle  of  the  CJapo 
colonists,  in  the  South  iVfrican  Museum,  now  (1837)  exhibit- 
ing in  the  Egyptian  Hall,  Piccadilly.  The  last  bird  is  only 
met  with  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  sea»  or  upon  the  banks 
of  large  rivers.  See  the  interesting  Catalogue,  where  it  is  also 
8tate<l  that  Aquila  lulturina,  also  in  the  Museum,  resorts 
exclusively  to  high  rugged  mountains,  where  it  preys  upon 
the  Hyrax  Caperisis — the  Dassie  of  the  Cape  colonists. 
Dr.  Smith  {ZooL  Proc,,  April,  1833)  had  previously  stated 
that  Aifuila  Verrauxii  of  Lesson  is  synonymous  with  Aquila 
vulturinch  which  had  recently  been  described  by  M.  Lesson 
as  a  Haiia>etus,  but  that  it  has  however  none  of  the  habits 
of  the  Fishing  Eagles,  inhabiting  the  highest  and  most 
rocky  mountains,  preying  principally  upon  the  animal 
mentioned  in  the  Catalogue.  In  the  *  Proceedings'  it  is 
added  that  the  error  probably  arose  from  the  white  back 
being  concealed,  in  stuffed  specimens,  by  the  wings. 

Lwiving  the  Fishing  Eagles,  Mr.  Vigors  proceeds  to 
Circffictus.    (Vieillot.) 

Beak  convex  above.  Nostrils  lunulate,  transverse. 
Cere  subhispid.    Tarsi  elongated,  naked.    Acrotarsia  ror 
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ticiilaU'ii  T*M^s  sLortt  ibo  cxfevnul  toe  connected  with  the 
middle  one  at  ihy  Ijur*.  Cia^rs  ?ticTt»  subeauaL  This 
genus  is  founded  upon  the  well  known  Jpon  le  Bhmc  of  the 
£un)pean  continent,  Fahn  brachjdactylu^  of  Wolff",  Falco 
Gallicus  of  GraeUn,  Aqiiifotto  of  the  Italians*  Here,  Mr. 
Vigors  ob?.er^es,  we  find  the  extenor  tee  united  to  the 
middle  by  a  short  menibmnc,  whieh  k  the  case  indeed  in 
the  greater  portio^n  of  ihe  family,  while  in  ihe  two  latter 
genera  I  he  toes  are  all  divided  to  the  origin. 

Drfert'i'tion. — CirccFctn$  bmehydfjdylus  Is,  according'  to 
Tetnminck*  the  Fnho  brachf/fhHtjhts  ef  Wolff;  yiquila  bra- 
rhydactyla  ef  Meytr;  Falro  Ga^licus  of  Gmtdin;  Fafco 
leiicopsisoi  Uech-^icin  ;  Afjuifa  leitram[homa,  Bt/rkh.  Deut. 
Orn  ;  Le  Jean  fe  Bfanc  of  BulTon  rtnd  ihc  French  gene- 
rally; /Ji'g'/^?  J*"a// //? /?Ai«c  of  Teuiniinck;  Falco  Terzo  (f 
Aquila,  Stor.  de^.  Ucc;  and  Kurzzehi^er-Adfef  of  Meyer. 

Old  Male,— Heal  very  ln.:ge;  bi-low  the  eyes  a  space 
cl<»thed  with  while  down;  suinniit  of  the  head,  cheeks, 
throat,  breast,  nnd  belly»  white,  but  variegated  wiih  a  few 
5pots  of  briglit  browxi ;  back  and  ccwert/t  tif  thu  wings  brown* 
but  the  origin  of  ?ll  the  feathers  of  a  pure  while;  tail 
square,  gray-brown,  barred  w ith  deeper  brow  n,  white  below^ ; 
/ar«  long  and  ^ayi&h-blue,  as  are  iho  toes;  beak  blnck; 
cere  bluish ;  ins  yellow ;  lengl!i,  two  feet» 

Female, — Less  white  than  the  male.  Tlie  head,  the  necki 
ihe  breasly  and  the  brlly,  are  marked  with  nunaerous  brown 
spots,  which  arc  vei*}*  much  approximated. 

Youttg. —  C'lpcr  }artft  darker,  but  the  origin  of  the 
fealhers  pure  white;  throaty  breasf^  and  beily^  of  a  red- 
brown^  hltle  or  not  at  all  spotted  with  while;  band'i  on 
the  tail  nearly  imperceptible;  beak  bluish; /<?W  greyish- 
white. 

Ff/od  and  Beproductiofi, — Lizards*  an<l  jscrpeiils,  to  which 
it  gives  the  prefcronce;  rarely  birtls  and  domestic  poultry. 
The  nesl  is  built  on  the  hijjhest  trees,  and  the  egtpj  are  two 
or  Ihrcc  in  number,  of  a  lustrous  grey,  and  spotless. 


the 


Zoca/tV//,— The  ^reat  flr  forc*.t3  of  the  eastern   parts  ef 
north  of  Eurojie;   not  common  in  Germany  and  Swii* 
id;   rare  in  Franct;  never  seen  in  Holland.     (Tern 


miiick.}  Prince  Bonaparte  notes  it  as  rather  mi 
Homo.  Coluiiel  Sykes  notes  it  among  the  biida 
Dvikhnn  (Dei-can ). 

Dr.  Smith's  Circa'etujf  peclorali^t  which  undcrgoel 
changes  of  plumage  before  it  arrives  at  maturity  (sett 
African  Museum  and  Cataloa;ueK  i«  stated  (Zool, 
Apnl,  1S3:1)  to  be  synonymous  with  Circ.  thoraei 
Cuvier. 

Mr.  Vigors  next  proccedt  to  <he  true 
Aquila  (of  Aulhors). 

Beak  subangular  above.  Nostn/s  rounded.  Ch 
hispid.     Tarsi  plumed  to  the  toes. 


t,*g  mi  fooi  of  Oolttea  ISif U*  

Mr.  Vigors  observes  that  the  predominant  mark 
tinct^on  in  this  genus  is  the  faryi  being  feathered  tc 
toes.  The  admen  of  the  bill  appciurs  also  to  differ 
that  of  the  other  eagles  in  beingj  more  angular.  The  ip 
Aquila  hettaca  of  Savigny,  F^lco  chrt/ixtrtf>.9,  and  i 
narita  of  Linnopus,  Falco  bellicosity  of  Daudin,  with  \ 
others  lately  raaf!c  known  to  us,  belong  to  the  group 
contains  the  most  powerful  birds  of  the  family. 

Example*  Aqtiiia  chrysiuHos,  the   Golden  Easl^ 
of  the  Germans,  Eryr  yfehjJt  of  iho  antienl  British. 
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Detcriptioru  Oid  birds, — Summit  of  the  head  and  nape 
with  acuminated  feathers  of  a  lively  and  golden-red ;  all 
the  other  parts  of  the  bctdy  ohscurc  hrowii,  more  or  less 
blackish  according  to  the  a;;e  of  the  individual ;  inside  of 
the  thighs  and  feathers  of  the  tarsus  clear  hrown ;  never 
any  white  feathers  among  the  scaptiiars ;  tail  deep  grey, 
haired  with  tolerable  regularity  with  bla(*kish-hrown,  and 
tenninated  at  the  end  by  a  large  band  of  that  colour;  beak 
hom-colour;  tW*  always  brown  ;  c<t^  and /<?^/ yellow.  In 
this  state  Temminck  considers  it  to  be  the  Aquilafulva  of 
Meyer;  Falco  niger  of  GmeXm]  Falco  fulvus  ^nd  Falco 
Canadensis  of  Gmclin ;  Falco  chrysaetos  of  Linncpus  ; 
VAigle  Royal  of  Buffon ;  Le  Gratui  Aigle,  Gerard,  Tab. 
Elenu ;  L'Aigle  Commun  and  LAigle  Hoyal  of  Cuvier ; 
Ringtail  and  Golden  Eagle  of  Latham ;  and  Aquila  Reale 
ii  Color  leonato  and  Aquila  Rapace,  Stor.  deg.  Ucc. 

VotPtg  birds  of  one  and  tico  years.  (Ring-tail  Eagle.) 
All  the  plumage  of  a  ferruginous  or  clear  reddish-brown, 
uniform  on  all  parts  of  the  body;  lower  tail  coverts 
whitish ;  inside  of  the  thighs  and  feathers  of  the  tarsus  of 
a  pure  white;  An'/ quite  white  from  the  base  to  three-fourths 
of  its  lensth,  but  afterwards  brown  to  the  end ;  internal 
baibs  of  the  quills  and  of  the  caudal  feathers  pure  white : 
this  same  colour  occupies  also  the  greatest  part  of  all  the 
feathers  of  the  body  from  their  base.  In  proportion  as  the 
Toong  bird  advances  in  age  the  colours  of  the  plumage 
become  brown,  the  white  of  the  tail  occupies  less  space, 
md  traces  of  the  transverse  bars  appear.  In  the  third  year 
the  Tounar  bird  puts  on  his  adult  plumage. 

r an> /i^^.—rartially  or  totally  white.  (Fhlco  albus  of 
Gmelin;  Falco  cygneus  of  Latham;  VAigle  Blanc  of 
Brisson.) 

Food  and  Reproduction.— The  Golden  Kaglo  preys  on 
lambs  fawns,  &c.,  and  often  on  large  birds.  Extreme 
hunger  will  drive  it  to  prey  on  carcasses. 

Locality. — ^The  great  forests  in  plains,  and  in  a  less 
degree  those  in  the  mountains  of  the  north  of  Europe ;  very 
eommon  in  Sweden,  in  Scotland,  in  the  Tyrol,  Franconia, 
ind  Suabia ;  more  rare  in  Italy  and  Switzerland ;  rather 
eommon  in  France,  in  the  forest  of  Fontainebleau,  in  the 
Bountains  of  Auvergne,  and  on  the  Pyrenees;  rare  in 
Hfdland ;  less  common  in  the  Oriental  countries  than  the 
freoeding  species,  i.  e.  Aquila  heliaca  of  Savigny,  Aquila 
mperialis  of  Temminck.  (Temminck.)  According  to  Wilson, 
the  Gulden  Eagle  inhabits  America,  and  occurs  from  the 
temperate  to  the  arctic  regions,  particularly  in  the  latter. 
There  it  breeds  on  precipitous  rocks,  always  preferring  a 
mountainous  count ^.  Dr.  Richardson  (Fauna  Boreali- 
Americana)  mentions  it  with  a  query  as  breeding  in  the 
n:cc^ses  of  the  sub-alpine  country  which  skirts  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  as  seloom  seen  farther  to  the  eastward.  '  i  t 
is,' says  £^.  Ricbardsony  *  held  by  the  aborigines  of  America, 
as  it  IS  by  almost  every  other  people,  to  be  an  emblem  of 
might  and  eourage,  and  the  young  Indian  warrior  glories 
ia  his  eagle  plume  as  the  most  honourable  ornament  with 
which  he  can  adorn  himself.  Its  feathers  are  attached  to 
thecalametsi  or  smoking  pipes,  used  by  the  Indians  in  the 
celebration  of  their,  solemn  festivals,  whivh  has  obtained 
fjr  it  tJbe  name  of  the  Calumet  Eagle.  Indeed,  so  highly 
ire  these  ornaments  prized,  that  a  warrior  will  often 
exchange  a  valuable  horse  for  the  tail  feathers  of  a  single 
eagle.'  It  is  the  Kaoo  of  the  Cree  Indians.  Dr.  Richard- 
son obserrea  that  the  mature  British  Golden  Eagle  has  a 
(brkish-lirown  tail  and  wings,  blackish-brown  back,  clouded 
▼ith  biDwnidi-black,  and  a  paler  and  brighter-brown  head. 
He  had  not  seen  an  American  one  in  this  state>  but  wo  do 
not  think  diet  anv  reason  for  a  doubt.  Many  other  authors 
mention  the  eagle  and  ring-tails  in  such  terms  as  to  leave 
the  identity  of  the  bird  almost  unquestionable ;  and  though 
Dr.  Richardson  says  that  it  is  seldom  seen  farther  to  the 
eastward  than  the  Rockv  Mountains,  M.  Audubon  relates 
that  he  saw  a  Golden  Eagle  on  the  coast  of  Labrador,  besides 
others  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States.  It  inhabits 
Rassia,  Iceland,  and  Germany,  and  is  said  to  occur  in 
Northern  Africa  and  Asia  Minor.  Mr.  Yarrell,  in  his 
interesting  History  of  British  Birds,  now  in  the  course  of 
publication*  thus  sums  up  its  localities  in  our  islands. 
*  The  Golden  Eagle,  though  occasionally  seen,  and  some- 
times obtained,  in  the  southern  counties  of  England,  is 
more  exclusively  confined  to  Scotland,  and  its  western  and 
northern  islands.  Some  years  ago  a  specimen  was  killed  at 
Bexhill,  in  Sussex:  it  has  also  occurred,  but  very  rarely,  in 


Suffolk,  Norfolk,  Derbyshire,  Durham,  and  Northumber- 
land. Mr.  Mudie,  in  his  *  Feathered  Tribes  of  the  British 
Islands,*  has  named  *  the  higher  glens  of  the  rivers  that  rise 
on  the  south-east  of  the  Grampians,  the'  high  cliff  called 
Wallace's  Craig,  on  tlie  northern  side  of  Lochlee,  and  Craiir 
Muskcldio  on  its  south  side,*  as  localities  for  the  Golden 
Eagle.  Mr.  Sclby  and  his  party  of  naturalists  observed 
this  species  in  Sutlierlandshire  in  the  summer  of  1831. 
Mr.  Macgillivray,  in  his  detailed  descriptions  of  the  rapa- 
cious birds  of  Great  Britain,  has  recorded  his  own  observa- 
tions of  this  species  in  the  Hebrides ;  and  other  observers 
have  seen  it  in  the  Orkney  and  Shetland  Islands,  where  it 
is  said  constantly  to  roar  its  young.  In  a  direction  west  of 
London  the  Golden  Eagle  has  been  obtained  or  seen  on 
the  coasts  of  Devonshire  and  Cornwall.  In  Ireland,  a 
Ring-tailed  Eagle  (the  young  of  the  Golden)  was  seen  by  a 
party  of  naturalists  in  Connamara  in  the  autumn  of  1835 ; 
and  from  William  Thompson,  Esq.,  vice-president  of  the 
Natural  History  Society  of  Belfast,  to  whom  I  am  indebted 
for  a  catalogue  and  notes  of  the  birds  of  Ireland,  which  will 
be  constantly  referred  to  throughout  the  work,  I  learn  that 
specimens  of  the  Golden  Eagle  are  preserved  in  Belfast 
which  were  obtained  in  the  counties  of  Donegal  and 
Antrim.'  The  age  of  the  eagle  is  almost  nroverbial.  One 
that  died  at  Vienna  is  said  to  have  lived  in  confinement 
104  years.  Colonel  Sykes  notes  the  Golden  Eagle  among 
the  birds  of  the  Dukhun  (Deccan).  His  specimen  differed  so 
sli{^htly  from  the  £uro})ean  bird  as  not  to  justify  its  sepa- 
ration.    (Zool.  Proc,  April,  1832.) 

In  the  catalogue  of  birds  collected  on  the  Ganges  be- 
tween Calcutta  and  Benares,  and  in  the  Vindhyian  hilU 
between  the  latter  place  and  Gurrah  Mundela,  on  the 
Nerbudda,  by  Major  James  Franklin,  F.R.  S.,  &c.,  we 
find  recorded  an  eagle,  Aquila  Vindhiana,  with  a  query 
whether  it  is  the  Cawnpoor  Eagle  of  Latham  {ZooL  Proc., 
August,  1831),  and  among  the  Dukhun  birds,  Aquila 
bifasciata  of  Hardwicko  and  Gray.  {Ind.  Zool.)  A  whole 
rat  was  found  in  the  stomach  of  one  bird.  A  second  was 
shot  by  Colonel  Sykes  at  the  dead  carcass  of  a  royal  tiger, 
but  it  had  not  fed,  for  the  stomach  was  empty.  l>r.  Smith 
stated  {Zool.  Proc,  1833)  that  the  eagle  from  the  Capo 
presented  to  the  Society  by  the  Hon.  J.  T.  Leslie  Melville, 
and  in  the  Society's  menagerie,  was  not  the  young  of  Aquila 
vulturina  (Daudin),  but  of  Aquila  Choka  (Smith),  Falco 
rapax  (Temminck).  Specimens  of  Aquilee  bellicosa  and 
rapax  are  in  the  South  African  Museum,  as  well  as  of  A. 
vulturina.  The  first  is  only  found  in  wooded  districts, 
preys  upon  small  quadrupeds,  and  has  been  known  to 
pounce  upon  small  antelopes,  and  carry  them  off"  entire  to 
its  nest.  A.  rapax,  though  it  principally  preys  on  living 
creatures,  does  not  wholly  reject  camon,  being  freouently 
one  of  the  first  birds  that  approaches  a  dead  animal.  (See 
Catalogue  of  South  African  Museum.)  Mr.  Keith  Abbott 
{Zool.  Proc.,  June,  1834)  notes  among  the  Trebizond  birds 
Aquila  pennata,  inhabiting  Eastern  Europe  and  the  ad 
jucent  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa. 

Ilromatornis.  (Vigors.) 

Mr.  Vigors,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Zoological  Society  (De- 
cember, 1831),  ^characterized  among  the  species  comprising 
the  '  (Jentury  of  Birds  from  the  Himalaya  Mountains,' 
drawn  and  hthographed  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gould,  the  above- 
named  genus,  which  Mr.  Vigors  considered  as  exhibiting  a 
striking  diversity  of  form  among  the  Eagles. 

Generic  Character. — Beiik  rather  strong,  sufTiciently 
elongated ;  upper  mandible  straight  at  the  base,  very  much 
curved  at  the  apex ;  nostrils  oval,  placed  obliquely  in  tho 
cere.  IVings  long,  subrounded ;  the  first  quill  rather  short, 
the  second  and  third  longer,  the  fourth  and  fifth  nearly 
equal  and  longest,  the  rest  gnidually  decreasing.  Feet 
rather  weak,  subelon gated ;  tarsi  rough,  reticulated  with 
scales;  toes  rather  short,  reticulated;  claws  strong.  Tail 
sufficiently  long,  somewhat  rounded.  (Vigors.) 

This  group  w:is  observed  to  bear  a  near  affinity  to  tho 
genus  Pandton  in  the  shape  of  tho  hill,  wings,  and  the 
rugose  reticulated  scales  of  the  tarsi,  but  to  differ  from  it 
in  the  comparative  length  and  weakness  of  the  legs  and 
claws,  as  well  as  in  having  the  nails  grooved  underneath, 
and  not  convex  as  in  the  latter  group.  To  this  genus  be- 
longs the  Falco  Bacha  (Latham)  of  Afirica,  and  the  Manilla 
bird  then  lately  described  in  the  Proceedings  (page  96), 
under  the  name  of  Buteo  holospilus.    These,  from  tho  ap- 
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I>arent  weanncss  of  tlicir  limbs,  liad  hitherto  generally  been 
ranked  among  the  buzzards ;  althyush  from  tlie  description 
of  the  courageous  habits  of  the  Bacha  Falcon,  the  only  one 
well  known  of  the  group,  doubts  had  been  expressed  of  the 
propriety  of  ranking  them  with  that  tribe.  Mr.  Vigors 
suggested  the  subfamily  of  Euf^les  as  a  more  appropriate 
Rtaiion  for  them ;  where,  united  by  many  important  cha- 
racters to  PiUiclion,  they  apparently  led  off  by  the  length  of 
their  tarsi  to  the  t^enus  Limnaelus  (*  Memoirs  of  Sir  S. 
Rallies,*  Append.,  p.  G 18)  and  others  of  the  long-lejrged 
Eagles.  The  three  siK-cies  of  the  groun  were  exhibited, 
their  general  snnilarity  in  colour  and  markings  i)ointe<l  out, 
and  their  specitic  difl'crencos  explained.  These  consist 
chielly  in  size.  Hcemat.  holosjnius  being  one-third  smaller 
than  //.  Bacha ;  while  H.  widulatus  (which  is  2  feet  7 
inches  in  length)  considerably  exceeds  the  latter.  Tlie 
lirst  is  spotted  all  over  the  body,  the  second  only  on  the 
abdomen,  while  the  third  is  marked  by  spots  on  the  wing- 
coverls,  and  by  ocelli  bearing  an  undulated  appearance 
upon  the  abdomen,  the  breast' also  being  crossed  by  undu- 
lating/wrtV/'.  A  specimen  of  //.  undulatwt  was  afterwards 
(January,  1832)  exhibited  from  Mr.  Hodgson's  Nepaul  col- 
lection. '  It  agreed  accurately  with  that  which  had  been 
previously  exhibited,  except  in  size ;  the  present  specimen 
being  about  one-third  longer.  From  this  difference  in  size 
it  was  conjectured  to  be  a  female.  Culoncl  Sykes  identified 
u  specimen  shot  in  the  Dukhun  (Deccan)  with  Iltema- 
toniis  Bacha,  (Zool.  Pri»c.) 

Description  of//,  undulatus  (male  and  female  probably). 
Bdrk  and  tvitiffs  intense  brown ;  hecui  crested,  the  feathers 
white  at  the  base,  of  a  dark  brown,  nearly  approaching  to 
black  at  the  end,  tlie  hind  t»ne.s  being  margined  with  a  light 
rufous  band  at  the  aiwx.  The  trhig- coverts  near  the  carpal 
joint  deep  brown,  marked  with  small  white  spots;  quill- 
fealhers  fu-.c<j\is,  darker  at  the  apex,  and  marked  with  white 
towards  the  base  of  the  interior  web ;  the  ccve^  base  of  the 
beak,  and  legs,  yellow ;  claws  blai-k.  ( Vigors,  in  Gould's 
•  Century  of  Birds  from  the  Himalaya  Mountains.') 


Ilriiuloriiit  umlulatiw,  ftom  the  work  iibo>c  qiioU-d,  l)y  ]  crmifiloa. 

Short-winged  Eagles. 
Haqiyia.  (Cuvier.) 

Bah,  abiive,  convex.  Upper  w?a//<^/7^/tf  slightly  tuothed. 
Nostrils  semilunar,  transverse.  Tarsi  elongated,  very 
ssronir,  feathere<l  at  the  base.  Acrotarsia  sculcllated. 
Claws  lotiir.  very  stron«?,  acute. 

Mr.  Vigors  in  plating  IJarvijia  next  to  Aquila,  obeerves 
that  the  I'ornier  ctpials  the  latter  in  size  and  powers  of 
body.  lis  ^//•.y/,  he  remarks,  are  strong,  thick,  jwirtly 
plumed,  with  s<'ulellated  acrotarsia.  The  fiares  are  elon- 
'«4ted,  apparently  aouiiiunar,  and  plac<;d  tnuisveraely  on  the 


cere.  The  upper  mandible,  be  addfl»  seems  to  baTe  a  notch 
somewhat  analogous  to  that  of  the  true  Falcons,  The  type 
is  Faho  imperialis  of  Shaw. 

This  powerful  bird  is  the  Grande  Harpie  d^Amerique  of 
the  French,  Aquila  coronada  of  the  Spanish,  Falco  de- 
structor of  Daudin,  Aigle  destructeur  of  Sonnini,  Grand 
Aigle  de  la  Giiiane  of  Mauduyt,  Harpyia  destructor  of 
Cuvier.  Mr.  Vigors  states  with  truth  tliat  much  conflision 
has  arisen  as  to  the  synonyms  of  this  bird,  and  even  as  to 
the  characters  of  the  genus.  Mr.  Bennett  has,  in  our 
opinion,  well  cleared  this  confusion  away,  and  we  thercfon 
select  his  synonymy. 

'  M.  Temminck,*  says  the  last-mentioned  zoologist  (Gof- 
dens  and  Menagerie  of  the  Zoological  Society  delineated, 
vol.  ii.),  *  the  latest  writer  on  this  magnificent  bird,  rott- 
tively  denies  its  identity  with  the  Vultur  harpyia  of  Lin- 
naeus, and  the  crowned  eagle  (Vultur  coronatus)  of 
Jacquin,  on  the  singular  ground  that  those  names  indicate 
a  smaller  bird  with  longer  and  more  slender  legs.  Nov 
Linnteu.s  who  borrowed  his  original  description  of  tbe 
harpy  from  Hernandez,  asserts,  on  the  authority  of  that 
writer,  that  it  is  equal  in  size  to  a  common  ram;  and 
Jacquin  states  his  bird  to  have  measured  full  two  feet  and 
a  half  in  height  in  its  natural  sitting  posture,  and  almost 
two  inches  in  the  diameter  of  its  legs.  It  is  impossible  to 
read  the  descriptions  of  Hernandez  and  Jacquin,  making  in 
the  case  of  the  former  some  little  allowance  for  exaggera- 
tion, w  ithout  feeUug  a  conviction  that  they  both  refer  to  tbe 
bird  now  under  consideration.  That  of  the  latter  author  in 
particulai:  is  admirably  characteristic.  Linnoeus  origintlly 
founded  his  species  on  the  indication  given  by  Hernandez 
in  the  tenth  edition  of  his  *  System'  he  suggested  a  compari- 
son between  it  and  a  binl  seen  by  a  friend,  probably  a  pupil, 
in  the  Royal  Menagerie  at  Madrid,  which  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe,  from  the  de>cription  given,  to  have  been 
ju^t.  It  was  only  in  the  twelfth  edition  of  his  immottal 
Work  that  he  introduccMl  a  blight  confu^ion  by  adding  to 
the  citation  from  Hernandez,  to  the  account  furni:>hedbT 
his  friend,  and  to  some  particulars  extracted  from  Jacqurol 
then  unpublished  description  of  his  supposed  species,  A 
synonym  from  Marcgrave,  which  can  alone  justify  M.Tem- 
minck's  criticLsm.  We  restore  without  hesitation  both 
these  synonyms  of  IJnnrous  and  Jacquin,  excluding  only 
from  the  twelfth  edition  of  the  Sy sterna  Safunv  the  re- 
ferences to  Marcj;rave  and  his  copyists.  With  the  Vultidr 
harfyia  of  Linnaus  and  the  Vultnr  coronatus  nT  Jacquin 
aio  m'('es>niily  included  among  the  synon\ms  of  the  Harpy 
ca^le  the  Falcn  harpyia  and  the  Falcn  Xicquini  of  Gmelin, 
by  whom  the  trivial  name  assigned  by  Jacquin  to  his  bird 
wn.^  (hangid  uii  account  of  its  introduction  into  a  genus  in 
.  wl'.ich  tiial  aipellalion  was  pre-occupied.  In  the  year  1778, 
i  Mr.  Dillon  observed,  in  the  Menagerie  of  Duen  Retire  at 
Madrid,  a  species  of  eagle,  which  he  imagined  to  be  'on 
!  uncle^cript  Kind  n^>t  taken  notice  of  by  Linnscns.'  Thil 
I  bird,  winch  he  figures  in  his  Travels  through  Spain  lindet 
I  the  name  of  the  Crested  Falcon,  is  evidently  of  the  samt 
I  i-j)tcies  with  the  harpy,  altlumgh  the  representation  il 
,  rudclv  cxecutefl,  and  in  some  resi'ccts,  as  for  example  the 
I  li  iiirifi  of  the  beak,  f:rossly  caricatured.  We  might  almoit 
I  l-c  uinpted  to  susi'.ect  that  the  specimen  seen  by  him  WM 
I  identical  with  thai  described  by  Linnteus  from  the  sami 
munngciie  twenty  years  before,  we le  it  not  that  the  latter 
biid  is  exprcdily  called  Mexican,  while  that  of  Mr.  DiUoB 
is  Slated  to  have  come  from  the  Caracas.  For  this  reason 
Dr.  Latham  in t induced  it  into  his  Synopsis  under  tbe  name 
oi*  the  Caracru  Falcon, 

*  Gmehn.  quoting  from  Latham,  soon  after  latinized  its 
former  name  into  Falco  cristatuSy  and  this  mav  therefore 
be  added  to  the  synonyms  of  our  bird,  of  which  Mr.  Dil- 
lon's wiLs  the  fir>t  published  fii^urc.  The  next  origmal 
dchCiiber  of  the  Harpy  Eagle  was  Mauduyt,  who  also  re- 
garded his  specimens  as  nondescript,  and  gave  them  the 
name  of  Grand  Aigle  de  la  Guiane,  from  the  country 
whence  thoy  were  obtained.  To  thoe  birds,  which  formed 
\  art  of  the  collection  of  the  Paris  Museum,  Dandin,  in  his 
Orniihidogyt  ])ublished  in  1800,  applied  the  scieutiflc  ap- 
pellation of  Falco  drstrtictor;  ana  the  names  given  by 
these  two  writers  have  been  generally  adopted  on  the  con- 
tinent of  EurojH!  as  the  only  ones  cfrlainly  appiicuble  to 
the  species.  M.  Sonnini  seems  doubtful  whether  or  noi  lo 
regard  the  two  specimens  de^c^ibed  by  him  as  di^tinct 
spcciee,  and  names  the  one  Aigie  destructeur,  and  t)w 


'   '     '     '    *    "'  ;  but  there  seemia  no  suf- 

1 ,     Dr,  Slia  w*s  Faho  tmpp- 

'■'^     :i  ni.     It!  all  pro* 

'  Rxpeditimi   to 

o  .  ,^  .M.i  ui  ico  bird,  bdongrs 

b>  '■*(  thu  bnrpy  iire   likewise 

gi\K,.  .  J  ^-    -         .V.  _Jie  Aiiitnul  by  M.  VieUlot, 

in  tiie  second  edition   at  the  *  Nwuveau  Di<iionnair<j  flea 
Sdences :'  and  by  M.  Terniomck,  in  lus  *  Plancbcs  Colo- 
nies,'   Tlio!iO  of  tbe  two  last-named  works  ure  strikingly 
rha7-3??eriiitic.  That  of  the  '  Dictionnairtj'  exliibil*  the  rres»l- 
e<^utii!y  and  ^riCly  elevated  round  tlitj  back  part  of 
1.  a  state  in  which  we  huvo  never  seen  them  in  our 
I  which,  on  account  of  their  Uxity,  und  Iho  lower 
i^f  ihe  middle  ones,   we    doubt    ihelr   power   to 
hi  howcvi-r  lo  ifinufk^  thtt^  the  crest  is 
^  and  oihcr  authu^^  Xu  pu&aess  this  power 
[  lujid  the  head  in  form  of  a  crown,  an  orna- 
1  to  in  the  Spanish  name  of  the  l>ird,  Atfuiia 
'  ''^  the  trivial  n|>pL'Jhilion.  corormfuftf  atlixed 
Jacquin,     ^Ve  believe  that  we  have  now 
rd  ail  the  original  synonyms  which  un- 
beloo^  lo  it-      The  original   descripiiuns  of 
Lmna'us,    Jacquin,    Maudu\f,    Daudin,    and 
.  and  the  figures  of  Dillon,  Shaw,  Cuvier,  Vieillot, 
:immck,  are  such  as  leave  no  doubt  upon  our  minds 
iji  the  accunuy  of  llie  reference*  to  those  authors,     We 
Imitc    purpoM'ly  ?i!»>)oin*»d  from  mentioning  others  which 
bve    lH.t:n   i  i»ted,  but  whith  either  do  not 

tfypear  lo  u*  :dy  determined,  or  are  evidently 

fcuijdcfl   o«   Trr^iiii.p.     i^ij    the   former   class,  the    Ottifra- 
Ouat^rrjii  iff  Lery,  or  Royal  Bird  of  Prey  of   Biazil,  may 
-'     -    "'      \ampk*;  of  I  he  latter,  the  Calquin  and  Tharu 

,  Miibiifv — //^7j(f  with  thick  downy  plumage, 

Cteat  arising  from  the  bark  part,  of 

rs  iiKTreasing  in  length  towards  the 

(  the  head, and  thus  assumins^  a  rounded  form, 

<rk,  with  the  oxccplion  of  n  slight  margin  of 

iiie  lipa  of  the  lon'icr  feathers,  and  a  more  exlen- 

^  nf  the  same  cobur  on  those  of  the  sides.     This 

:  ;iy  rai^d  ahijve  the  level  nf  the  feathers  of  the 

neck  when  the  bird  ij>  quiet,  but  is  capable  of 

d  at  right  angles  with  them  upen  ajiy  sudden 

In  this  state,  to  an  observer  placed  in  front 

middle  feathers  of  the  crest   are    rarely 

\  of  their  being  iiiberted  much  lower  down 

;  Ai  uiies;  wfhilc  the  laiiQr,<iou verging  on  either 

s  it  were,  two  lax  cur-like  piocesbes,     Bclow^ 

■n  linlo  iif  the  back  and  icing f(,  tnjrcther  with  a 

1  the  foie  (jart  of  the  t^eth  hiack,  each  of 

J  back  lerminalhig  in  a  narrow  iruns verse 

#05  streak.     Lfider  ^urjacf\  from   the  breast 

I,  ,         white;  pluina'^e  of  the  legs  white  wiih 

ifiiiLsVtinse  bars,     7'^^/ with  fut|r  transverse  black 

jf  about  equal  breadlh  With  the  four  alternating 

*i*hui*h  UT  ojjh-coloured  ^pac«4;  the  tip  light  ash.     (Ben- 

/  hird.^Vf  mottled  with  brown  gray 

chfieks,  t  tt/*  and  undtr  paris  Mt^ht 

'  '     k  If  u HI  IS  ill  fioiit  of  the  neck,  and 

lack  sjjots  on  each  Ma  of  the  lower 

"'  A^rA' on  a  light  ash  coloured  ground* 

v) ;  (Vieitlot,  >oun^  female  ?^  Back 

.-    :jwn-colnur»  irregularly  marbled  and 

V ;  coUar  ashy-fawn,  more  or  less  spotted 

-  eroissing  the  h'gs  fewer  and  more  irre- 

irt!  tie   lower  fdrts  whitiiib-fawn  sprinkled  with 

di* .  :  upper  surface  of  tail  ash -coloured,  with  small 

Uack^^b    hpijt;;:  patches  of  black  murk  the  places  of  the 

future  bonds  which   gradually  increa-se   at  each  cliange; 

l^mler  surface  whitish,  dotted  with  fawn.     (Temmitick.) 

(B»nl    further  advanced,)     Co//ar,  nr*/.  A u^^A,  and  win g- 
fiij^i  '  I  ly  gray ;  r^^/rV//^'a/A<T*  of  the  wings 

Mu  '\'  body  dirty  white ;  each  of  the  tmi- 

/c  rh  by'lbur  Iara;e  black  patches  cross- 

in-  wng about  hatf  its  width.  (Bennett.) 

V  tlilik  at  the  base,  **traigbt  for  some 
^»"  V   curving  do wn ward -^  with  a  strong 

tf  ;.  Lirp   point;  h/wer  mandibfe  straight, 

I    «  h  r   Ml  (  ijiunt;  fir>*/n/j  transverse  and  oval ;  ?m/^^  when 
1    CM  .Ml  tu  t  reaching  beyond  the  middle  of  the  tailf  which  is 


iri 


of  their  anterior  surface  only,  the  rcff  nakid  and  reticu^ 
lated;  /a/of^  extremely  stro tig,  internal  and  po-terior  onea 
very  long.  Mr.  Bennett  ob^^erves  tliat  m  some  of  ihe^e 
characters,  as  for  instance  the  nakedness  of  the  legs,  Ihe 
harpy  approaches  tho  sea a*ai?l en;  but  it  differs  from  them 
in  many  e<<!*enhal  poinU,  and  in  hone  rnore  remurkubly 
than  in  the  shortness  of  its  winps,  ond  the  robuntnef^s  of  its 
Icjifs  and  lalons ;  the  toniier  character  rendering  it,  like  the 
short- w in pred  hawks,  more  adu^itod  for  preyin*;  nenr  Ihe 
surfiice  of  the  jorround  on  gultinoceous  binU  arid  quadrupeds, 
and  the  latter  enabling  it  to  ear  ry  otT  a  prey  of  much  greater 
magnitude. 

Habits.— The  harpy  is  stated  to  be  a  soliiary  bird,  fre* 
qiienting  the  thickest  forests,  where  it  feeds  upon  the  doths  : 
it  aUo  pti^ys  on  fawns  and  other  young  quafknpeds.  Son- 
uini  observed  it  fining  motionless  and  uttering  no  cry,  on  a 
high  tree  on  the  banks  of  the  Orapu.  Hernandez  does  not 
boem  inclined  lo  defrrif  t  from  the  ]H)W^er9  of  the  bir^l,  for  he 
says  that  it  will  attack  iho  most  fierce  beasts,  and  even  man 
himself;  and  he  further  stales  thai  it  may  Iks  trained  like  a 
hawk  to  pursue  giune.  Liutut^us  gives  the  bird  ciedil  for 
strength  BufTicient  to  i;plit  a  man't^  tkull  with  a  sindc  blow 
(unico  ictu).  These  accounts  of  itsj  prowcs?*  must  be  lukeii 
with  some  grains  of  allowance,  but  that  the  bird  is  very 
powerful  ii  without  doubt. ^  Jacquin's  specimen  was  founii 
dead  in  the  ship  that  was  conveying  it  to  Europe,  and  its 
death  was  with  some  probability  attributed  to  ihti  sadors* 
whose  monkeys  the  eagle  had  dc^lroyed.  When  the.^e  ani- 
mals gambolled  too  near  its  cage  tliey  were  seized  by  its 
talons  and  devoured  with  almost  all  their  bone^  but  not 
their  skin,  which  the  bird  invariably  stripjed  off.  The 
harpy  which  wa^i  obtained  by  Mr.  Ilesketh,  consul  at  Ma- 
ra nliam,  nctir  the  nunilh  of  the  river  Amazon,  and  brought 
to  England  by  Ciptain  (nnvv  Major)  Sabine,  by  whom  it  waa 
presented  to  the  lloiucuUural  .Society,  which  (ransterred  it 
to  the  Zoological  Society,  in  whose  colieition  at  the  Regent's 
Park  it  now  (]837)  i*,  i^  said  to  have  deslroyed  and  eaten  a 
king  of  the  vultures  (Sarcoramphm  Pafni)  while  on  its  pas- 
sage to  England.  After  its  arrival  a  cat  w^as  put  into  its 
cage,  and  the  ciigle,  with  one  blow  of  its  immense  foot, 
broke  its  back* 

Loraiitiei, — Mexico  iHcmandejt,  Linnieus,  and  others); 
neighbourhood  of  the  river  Magdalcna,  in  New  Granada 
(Jacquin);  Caracas  (Madrid  specimen) ;  Guiana  ( Son nini) 


^r:^^ 
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Moiplinns  (Ciivicr.) 

lit'ak  convex  aljove ;  nmtnh  eUipticul ;  tarsi  elevuted, 
rather  blctideir;  acrofania  scutellalecJ ;  iQf^s  raUier  thort; 
dawit  ncute, 

Mr.  Vigors  observe >,  that  this  genus  differs  fiara  Harjfyia 
in  its  inoie  blender,  leriii;lht'nL'd,  nnd  scutt'llaled  (lini,  und 
ihe  comparative  \veakuess  of  its  toes.  It  is  separaled  into 
two  sect  ion  3»  as  the  tarsi  are  plumed  or  otherAvi^e ;  aiuong 
the  ftirmer  M.  Cuvier  arranges  Fatcones  occijiitaHs^  urmttus, 
and  albesrefuot  Daudin,  and  KmacidoJsa  of  Vieillol ;  among 
the  latter,  R  Guianensis  of  Daudiii,  and  F,  UrubiUnga  of 
Gmehn.   Spisaetus  of  Vieillot  concspomU  with  ihLs  group. 

Tarsi  nakwi. 

Example,  Morphnus  Urubiiift^a,  Falco  Uruf>ttift^(i  of 
Gmelin,  Aquila  Brasitiensift  of  Brisson.  BrauKan  hagle 
of  Latham,  Urttbittnga  of  Marc^mve,  Willugtiby,  Ray,  and 
oth<irs.    The  (bllowing  is  Willt5ghbv'» 

Diftcrif'tiofi. — This  tiird  ia  hkeancagleof  thfl  bi|i;nc3sof  a 
goose  of  six  months  old.  It  lialh  a  tliick  hoijkcd  blaek  beak ; 
a  yellowish  skin  (rere)  about  the  noiithrils;  great  sparkling 
nqudine  eyes;  a  great  head;  yellow  leg*  nnd  feet;  funr 
roe^  in  rncli  foot,  disputed  after  the  u^ual  mnnner ;  crooked, 
long.  Mack  laloiiis ;  large  wings;  a  broad  laih  It  is  all  over 
covered  with  dusky  nnd  blaikish  featliers;  jet  the  wings 
are  waved  with  ash  colour.  The  tail  is  nine  inches  long, 
white  for  six,  the  end  for  three  inches  beinjj  black;  how- 
beit  in  the  very  lip  there  is  again  a  little  while. 

Voun^  of  (he  i^far— Blackish  yellow  below  ;  fbe  centre 
of  each  feather  marked  with  blackish  brown  tear- like  spots  ; 
throat  and  cheek:*  with  hrown  since  oti  a  wbilisli  grouud. 
Locality,  Brazil  and  Guiunii,  where  it  is  said  to  seL'k  lU  prey 
oti  inundated  places 


B«ftd  ami  ftiotar  XfoqihnuJt  Crubitin;^». 

m    m 

Tiirsji  feathered. 

Example— 3/oj*;>^/irM^  occifiiaii^,  Fakn  occipiiiilts  of 
Oaudiu,  VAigie-uutour  noir  hupj4  cr4frique,  ;iijd  Uup- 
parL 

Description, — Size  of  a  crow;  black,  with  u  long  crest  or 
tuft  dependant  from  tlie  occiput;  ta^si.  edge  of  tho  v^\n^^ 
uid  bands  on  the  1ail«  wlutish,    Locuhty,  AXiic«« 


Cymindia  (Cuvier)w     ^ 
Beak  convex  above  ;   nmtriis  nearly  closed, 
hirt^i  short,  t^e  mi  pa  I  mated. 

Distinguishei!  by  their  short,  ludf-plumed.  nri^ 
In-ed    /(7Ajii,  aiid  more  particularly  by  their  noat 
ueiirly  i^losed,  and  bearing  the  iippcarance  of  ^  lu 
oi  cbiinneb 

m 

Acrotarsia  sculellalcd. 
Example.— ryw/«*/f>  hamatm^  Fafro  hanmtttt  ol 


t|ca4  fttiil  inMiX  of  CiniAilU  kiaualuv, 


I  And  foot  of  CymtDdift  Cayt<fmen»I*. 

Asturina  (Vieillut), 
onvex  above ;  nostrik  lunulate;  tarsi  siiovt,  aome- 
f  r  *   '       '        *  iig»  very  acute, 
D  ffterea, 

fif,..,>,.. —  xiiuish  ash-colour;  ^vhiiish  bauds  on  the* 
m%  of  the  body ;  taii  traversed  by  two  blatk  slripe»» 
^^le  point ;  Iwak  blue  below ;  cere  blue ;  feet 
^^B|/i/y»  Guiana. 

H^b  obs>ervc^»  that  it  is  among  these  shori-winged 
■bat  the  greatest  difficulty  prevails  in  deciding  on 
iBiediate  atfinities.  Being  for  the  most  part  extra- 
Id,  and  not  within  the  reach  of  general  examina- 

K  manners  also  being  but  httle  noted,  and  the  cha- 
which  we  depend  for  forming  our  decision  re- 
'  their  affinities  being  for  the  most  part  passed  over 
■  lUons  given  of  them,  it  is  only  by  conjecture 
assign  Ihem  a  place  in   the  general  arrange- 
nature,  he  remark*,  ia  the  gLnius  last  de- 
lame  difficulty,  he  adds,  extends  to  several 
species  of  the  Ftiktmid/P,  which  appear  to 
t-o  the  group  of  tdwrt- winded  Ea^iejt,  al- 
lavo  been  ai>si^ned  a  different  locality  by  the 
wKo  have  described  them.     Among  these  is  the 
of  Daudin,  which  has  been  generally  ranked 
BuMZordt^    Il»  short  wing.^  and  lengthened  bill, 
ae^rding  to  Mr,  Vigors,  to  brin;^  it  among 
up  of  the  Eagles :  and  its  habitii,  m  de- 
by  Dt.  HorsfieiiU  who  had  an  opportunity  of 
'     II  in  the  Island  of  Java,  where  the 
uncummon,  da  not  in  any  respect 
III!    Mir  Buzzard  tribe,     Mr,   Vigors   would 
(her  witli   I'\  iUhidus  of  Cuvier,  near  those 
eisnus  C^mindu  which  are  diatinguishod  by 
a.  No.  «i7. 


IJc.nl  rtiifl  fiftf  of  A&tMriiib  CMBrrod. 

the  reticulated  acrutarmi,  if  not  jn  that  genus  ilsdf  He 
has,  indeed,  5oine  duubts  whellier  most  of  the  shi^rt -winged 
Fa/cofiidcP  at  present  placed  mnotip:  the  Buzzurdts,  such  as 
R  buson  and  F,  taehiro  of  Daudin,  F,  pttdkmoim  of 
Cuvier,  Stc*  may  nr>t  be  more  properly  removed  to  a  situa- 
tion between  the  shurt  winded  Eagles  and  the  Hatrks, 
with  both  of  which  they  seem  to  have  a  ronstdcrable  atfinity. 
There  i«,  continues  Mr.  Vigors,  another  group  whicli  also 
appear*  allied  to  the  present,  disiinguished  by  a  rather 
feeble  and  elongated  bill,  short  wings,  and  slender,  length- 
ened  farsi,  feathered  to  the  toes.  It  includes  F.  limnceetus 
of  Horsflcld  {ZfmL  Ben.,  No.  6,  PL  Col.  I34i,  F.  niveus  of 
Teniminck  (PL  Col  127),  und  F,  afncapillm  of  Cuvier 
(PI.  Col.  79.1  These  app<3ar  to  be  strongly  allied,  in  tho 
opinion  of  Mr.  Vigors,  if  not  to  appertain,  to  the  bcfbre- 
menlioncd  genus  Morphnus.  F.  iyrannus  of  Prince  Maxi* 
niilian  {PL  CoL  73)  bears  also,  Mr,  Vigors  thinks,  a  strong 
similitude  to  the  same  group,  though  partially  differing  in 
external  charafters. 

2.  Sub- family  Acciffitrina  (Hawks), 
Beak  short,  hooked  from  tbe  base;  winsi  short,  fourth 
quiil  longest. 

*The  short  wings  of  the  last  gjoups,*  writes  Mr,  Vigors, 
*  lead  us  to  the  present  division  of  Hatcks^  all  of  which,  a 
considerably  extensive  tribe,  are  characterized  by  their 
wings  extending  no  further  than  two-thirds  of  the  extent  of 
thetr  tail.  The  fourth  qui  1 1- feather  is  the  longest,  the  first, 
second,  and  third,  gradually  exceeding  each  othifr  m  length. 
In  this  division  we  may  observe  thai  the  upper  mandible, 
though  not  furnished  with  distinct  teeth  like  the  true 
Fkleon^f^  has  the  festoon  or  prominence  that  generally  sup- 
plies its  place  more  slron^  and  angular  than  is  usual  among 
these  tribes.  In  some  of  the  Accipitre^  this  is  parti*  ularly 
distmguishable.  The  sub-family  we  have  just  ciuittcd  in- 
cludes ail  the  birds  of  the  present  family  in  whicli  the  beak 
is  straight  at  the  base,  and  hooked  only  at  the  apex.  We 
now  enter  upon  the  Grst  of  those  groups  where  the  bill  m 
curved  from  the  ba^^e.  a  character  that  extends  through  tl*e 
remainder  of  the  FidconicUp.  It  may  be  observed,  that  this 
character,  which  thus  separates  the  family  into  two  depart* 
menls,  was  equally  noticed  as  a  mark  of  distinction  be- 
tween the  species  known  to  the  antients.  Pliny,  apparently 
referring  to  it  as  a  line  of  dcraarcatioii  between  them,  di^ 
vide 8  the  group  into  his  two  departments  of  AquiltP  and 
Accipitret.    It  is  fiom  adopting  the  same  view«  iQ^^i|t^\xTki^ 
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the  family,  that  M.  Brisson  instituted  his  two  leading 
divisions,  to  which  ho  assigned  corresponding  denomina- 
tions.* 

DsDdalion  (Savigny). 

Beak  short ;  tarsi  moderate ;  acrotarsia  reticulated ;  type 
F.  ruchinnans  of  Linnaeus,  and  F,  melarKvps  of  Latham. 

Mr.  Vigors  adopts  the  name  which  was  conferred  hy  M. 
Savi'^ny  on  the  whole  of  the  sub-family,  for  the  present  di> 
vision  of  it. 

Example,  Dccdalion  meianops, 

Descnptio?i.—(Ad\i\t  male)  ^vhite,  flamed  with  black  on 
the  7icck  and  breast ;  back,  wings,  and  tail,  deep  black,  the 
last  with  a  white  stripe,  and  terminated  with  white;  there 
are  dots  of  the  same  colour  on  the  coverts  of  the  icings; 
cere  and  torsi  reddish.  Locality,  Guiana.  The  form  may 
be  illustrated  by  the 


Head  and  foot  of  Dndalion  cachinnans. 

Astur  (Bcchstein). 

Beali  short ;  ?iostrils  suboval ;  tarsi  moderate ;  acrotarsia 
scutellatod. 

Mr.  Vigors  observes,  that  Astur  is  a  title  which  has  been 
upplicd  to  the  whole  group,  but  which  may  be  confined  to 
those  whose  tarsi,  moderate  in  length,  have  their  acrotarsia 
scutellated  or  covered  with  broad  and  even  scales.  He  con- 
siders our  European  species,  Falco  palumbarius  of  Linn»us, 
as  the  type ;  to  which  may  be  added  R  Nwtp  Hollandiee  of 
Latham,  and  a  considerable  number  of  corresponding  species 
from  every  ciuarter  of  the  globe. 

Example,  Astur  palumbarius. 

Description.— This  is  the  Auiour  and  Atour  of  the 
French;  Astore  (Zinan.)  and  Girifako  (Bonaparte),  Spar- 
viere  da  columbe  and  Sj:an?iere  Terzuolo  of  the  Italians  ; 
Gross(T  gcjfeilter  Falck  and  Ilunerhabicht  of  the  Ger- 
mans ;  Goshawk  of  the  modem,  and  Hebog  Marthin  of  tlie 
antient  British. 

A  full-grown  female  measures  from  twenty-three  to 
twenty-four  inches  in  length;  the  males  one-fourth, 
and    sometimes    one-third    less;    but    when    adult,   the 

{dumage  is  nearly  similar.  The  beak  is  horn- colour  or 
duish-black ;  the  cere  and  irides  yellow;  the  top  of  the 
head,  the  whole  of  the  buck,  upper  surface  of  the  win^s, 
and  tail-feathers,  dark  greyish-brown:  in  females  the 
colour  inclines  to  elove-brown ;  the  upper  surface  of  the 
tmll-feathers  barred  with  darker  brown;   a  band  passing 


over  the  lore,  eyes,  cheeks  and  ear-coverts ;  tlit  iia|)e  of  111 
neck,  throat,  breast,  belly,  and  thighs,  neuiy  white,  wit 
spots,  transverse  bars,  and  undulating  lines  of  dull  Uadi 
under  tail-coverts  white;  lore,  cheeks,  and  ear-covert 
greyish-brown,  forming  an  elongated  dark  patch  on  tb 
side  of  the  head ;  the  legs  ana  toes  yellow ;  the  chw 
black. 

Young  birds  have  the  beak,  cere,  and  eyes,  nearly  simili 
to  those  of  the  old  birds ;  the  top  of  the  head,  nape,  an 
ear-coverts,  ferruginous  white,  each  feather  darker  iu  tb 
middle ;  back,  wings,  and  upper  tail-coverts,  brown,  nm 
gined  with  buff;  upper  surface  of  the  tail-feathers  with  iv 
bands  of  dark -brown  and  four  bands  of  lighter  brown,  th 
ends  of  all  the  feathers  white ;  wing-primaries  dark-farowi 
barred  \iith  two  shades  of  brown  on  the  inner  webs ;  th 
chin,  throat,  breast,  and  belly,  grevish-white,  each  featbe 
with  a  central  elongated  patch  of  dark-brown ;  thighs  am 
under  tail-covcrts  with  a  dark-brown  longitudinal  streal 
instead  of  a  brown  patch;  under  sur&ce  of  the  wingi 
greyi&li-whitc,  with  transverse  dusk^bars;  imder  surfao 
of  the  tail-feathers  greyish-whitej  with  five  darker  gievish 
brown  transverse  bars,  the  tips  of  all  the  feathers  white 
legs  and  toes  yellow-brown;  the  claws  black;  those  of  the 
inner  toe  considerably  larger  than  Uiose  of  the  outer 
(Yairell.) 

Habits,  Food,  ReproduciiwL^YWsA  low  and  pursues  its 
prey  in  a  line  after  it,  or  in  the  manner  called  *  raking,'  by 
falconers.  If  the  game  takes  refuge  it  will  sit  patiently  od 
a  tree  or  stone  till  it  moves,  or  tul  some  other  prey  is  ac- 
cessible. Food,  hares,  rabbits,  pigeons,  pheasants,  grouse^ 
and  partridges.  The  female  was  geneii&lly  flown  by 
falconers  at  fur,  and  tho  male  at  feather ,  but  the  femah 
was  also  trained  to  take  the  larger  wingedgame,  the  m«lf 
being  principally  flown  at  partridges,  l^rbervile  says, 
'  you  shal  not  neede  to  shew  any  other  game  to  a  goshawke 
for  her  first  entring  than  a  partridge,  because  in  leaminj^ 
to  flee  the  partridge  they  prove  most  excellent ;  and  the 
first  yeare  you  shall  doe  best  to  flee  them  to  the  field,  and 
not  to  the  covert,  for  so  will  they  lesme  to  hold  out  (and 
not  to  turne  tayle)  in  the  middest  of  their  flight;  aad 
when  they  be  mewed  hawkes,  you  may  make  «  due 
what  you  will;   and  understand  you,  that  -ii  not 

nccde  to  take  such  pain,  nor  to  use  such  art  in  ..ai^mg  of  a 
goshawke  which  is  taken  a  brancher  as  with  a  Nyasse,  fur 
she  will  alwayes  know  of  her  selfe  what  to  doe.*  ( The  Book 
of  Falcofirie.)  Nest,  on  a  high  tree  in  the  outskirts  of  the 
forest ;  rai-ely  found  in  the  interior,  except  in  those  parts 
which  arc  open  and  free  from  timber.  Eggs  three  or  four, 
frequently  hatched  in  the  middle  of  May.  (Hewitson,  eX" 
relatione  Hoy.)  Mr.  Yarrell  says  that  the  eggs  are  rare, 
and  that  the  few  which  he  has  seen  were  unimrm  iu  sixe 
and  colour,  2^ths  inches  in  length  by  Ij^th  inch  in  bccsdlh, 
of  a  pnlo  bluish- white,  without  any  spots  or  streaks. 

Zor«///y.— Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden,  Siberia,  Russia, 
and  Chinese  Tartary.  (Miiller,  Linnasus,  Pennant.)  Vsiy 
common  in  France,  Germany,  Russia,  and  SwilieEiaad; 
more  rare  in  Holland.  (Temminck.)  Rare  in  the  sootk 
of  England.  Mr.  Yarrell  says  *  the  fi»w  that  are  used  kt 
hawking  are  obtained  from  the  c^intineut.  Cobnel  Thom- 
ton,  who  kept  them  constantly  in  Yorkshiro,  prsmei 
some  of  his  specimens  from  Scotland.  Dr.  Mouno*  in  bii 
catalogue  of  the  birds  of  Devonshire,  says  that  it  is  feml 
occasionally  lu  Dartmoor,  but  1  can  find  no  leoord  of  ill 
appearance  farther  west  in  England,  nor  any  notice  si  il 
in  Ireland.  A  fine  adult  male  was  trapped  by  a  riiisi 
keeper  in  Suffolk  in  March,  1833;  and  Mr.  I>oidilo£y;sl 
Eppin^,  has  sent  me  word  that  he  received  a  yoyng  hM 
from  Norfolk  in  the  spring  of  the  same  year.  Mr.  Ssftf 
mentions  that  he  had  never  seen  a  recent  specimen  aoott 
of  the  Tweed,  but  states  that  it  is  known  to  breed  in  thi 
forest  of  Rothiemurcus,  and  on  the  wooded  banks  of  tlM 
Dee.  Mr.  Low  says  that  this  species  is  pretty  fineqneat  a 
Orkney ;  but  as  he  speaks  of  it  iu  connexion  with  nrn  lifstf 
rocks  without  shelter  or  woods,  is  there  not  xsaaon  H 
suspect  that  Mr.  Low  was  mistaken,  and  that  the  birds  bt 
saw  were  Peregrine  Falcons ?--the  more  80»  ai 
recent  visitors  to  tliese  northern  islands  have 

S[;regrines  but  no  goshawks.'  (British  Birds.) 
onaparte  has  notorl  ttie  goshawk  as  not  conttnoii  in  thi 
neighbourhood  of  i^orne,  and  as  rare  in  that  of  Philadelphii. 
Dr.  Richardson  {Fauna  Boreali- Americana)  describes  ons 
shot  in  company  with  the  female  at  the  nest  on  the  plaim 
of  the  Saskatchewan,  and  states  that  another  qpeciaen  wis 
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Sf  eODiitnr  tbrec  or  four  degrees  of  Utitudc 
north   than  tlic  preceding.      He  roconk  aiiollicr 
[Jasper's  House,  on  the  Rocky  Mtiunttiins^  and  u 
at  York  Factory,  supposed  lo  be  a  young 
ttson  (lll«  specimen  noticeil  by  Mr.  Sabine  in 
i  Journey*), 
-  Genii  i  i%  supposed  to  be  I  he  female  and  youni; 
B%,  i^htcli  is  tbe  Aih'Ofdfmred  or  Bhick-capped 
rflson. 

bel  Sykes  describe  an  A»(ur  (A.  hyder)  nmnng  bis 

the  Dukhun  (Decx-an),  and  there  arc  specimens  of 

ntiHcu*  and  A*  mehnoleucus  in  tbe  South  AlVican 


eipilcf  fof  Ray»  BriF3on»  and  authora). 

isbnrt.    .Voi/r/Zt  Hubovsd.    Tarxi  elongated,  smooth. 

i.  ilie  suture  scarcely  to  be  disct*rnt;d. 

frrmi>fmwh,  Accipit&r  /nffgillaniis 

!f,  Vigorn,  )nay  be  added  many 

h  do  not  seem  to  havo  any  limits 

rA^tiiMMi  chstjibution. 

r,— The  Sparrow-ftafek  is  VEptrvier  of  the 

enpaiomhtno  antl  Sparviere  da  fringv^Ui  of 

imsperb&t  of  the  Geraautf;  Sparfhaek  of 

FiUcoNuu^of  LinnsBUfs;  m^l  Gwepia 

Ibout  lirelve  inches  in  lenj^lh ;  beaJt  bkie, 

thn^ ;  cere  greenish-yellow,  the  indes  yellow ; 

',  nape  of  the  neckf  haekn  wings,  and  tring- 

<Jark-brown — in  verj'  old  males  with  a  ting*?  of 

iati</ni(hers  grayish-brown,  with   ihree  eim- 

Imnsvcrse    bands  of  dark-br[>wn;    chin,  cheeks, 

r^oifft  belly t  thighs,  and  nnder  iail-covertu,  rufous, 

acmub  trjLiisverse  bars  of  darker  rufous  brown; 

toei  long,  slender,  and  yellowy  the  claws  curved, 

arally  three  inches  longer  than  the  male ; 

olour;  cere  yellowish,  the  i rides  yellow  ; 

€ad,  upper  part  of  the  necky  back,  ttingSt  and 

htMwn — the  bajie  of   many  of  tlie    feathers 

,  extending  beyond  the  edge  of  the  feather  im- 

▼e  it»  cauaes  a  while  spot  or  mark;  primaries 

TM    light-brown,    barred    transversely  with 

.  ttpder  surface  of  the  neck^  Ixjdtj,  icitig-covertSr 

9gkr,  irreyish- white,  barred  transversely  with  brown ; 
«uri««i5  of  the  wing  and  tail  feathers  of  the  same 
^»iit  tbe  light  and  dark  bars  miit^h  broader:  the 
K  irtfi|^^prt>narf>#  enuirginated ;  the  fourth  and  fifth 
BlAirt  #01111  avd  the  longest,  tbe  first  omli^/eaifwr 


the  shortest;   legs  and  to€9  yellow;   claws  long,  eiir 
sharp,  and  black. 

Young  il/u/^.^ Resembles  tlie  female;  but  the  brown 
feather=*  of  the  Aac^  and  tlie  unng-cm^erU  are  edged  with 
redtliili-brown  ;  feathcrii  of  the  tail  reddit^b-brown^  pitr- 
licularly  toward  the  base,  with  llireL'  con^tpicuous  dark- 
brown  tninsverse  bantk.  In  other  particulars  like  tlve 
female:  both  have  a  collar  firmed  b>  a. mixture  of  whit<j 
and  brown,  which  extends  from  the  sides  of  the  neck  to  the 
nape.     (YarrclL) 

Habits,  Fool,  li eproduct ion,— ^nxini&t  wooded  districts. 
The  great  enemy  ot  small  quadrupeds  and  birdi^  and  often 
very  dL*struclive  to  yoimg  chicks  in  poultry-yards  in  the 
breeding  season.  Used  in  ftilconry;  I  ho  best  of  oil  hawk* 
for  landrails.  (Sebright,)  Nest.  *  The  Sparrott-hawk 
generally  lakes  possession  of  some  old  or  deserted  nest  in  a 
tree,  most  frequently  that  of  the  crow,  in  which  <he  female 
deposits  four  or  five  e^rg!?,  each  about  one  inch  :^oven  lines 
buig,  by  one  inch  tour  lines  briiad,  of  a  pale  bluish -white, 
blotched  and  spotted  wiih  dark-bnmn.  The  young  are 
covered  with  a  delicate  and  pure  white  down,  and  are 
abundantly  supplied  with  food,  Mr.  Selby  mentions  having 
frjund  a  nest  of  five  young  sparrow-hawks,  which  contained 
besid<?s,  a  lapwings  two  blackbirds,  one  thrush,  and  two 
green  linnets,  recently  killed,  and  partly  divested  of  their 
leiithers.'     (Yarrelb) 

Locality. — Spread  throughout  Europe,  Japan  (Tem- 
minck),  Smyrna  <Mr,  Strickland),  Denmark,  Sweden, 
Norway,  Russia,  and  from  thence  southward  over  the 
European  continent  to  Spain  and  Italy.  Common  in  moat 
of  the  counties  of  En  glano,  and  has  been  obsened  in  the 
west  and  north  of  Ireland;  occurs  also  in  Scotland  and  it* 
norlhern  islands.  (Yarrell.)  Very  common,  migratory, 
near  Rome.     (Bonaparte,) 


nend  ind  foot  of  ApclpiUr  frttigilUTiiu 

The  form  is  widely  spread.  Cob  Sykes  records  Accipitres 
Dukhunensi9  (resembling  A.fringillariiM,  but  ditfermg  in 
certain  points),  and  DusHumieri  among  the  birds  of  the 
Dukhun  (Deccan).  In  the  South  AfVican  Mui*eum  will  bo 
found  Accipitre,f  poltisonwf,  polyzomides,  ntgett  Guinxt^ 
Ttfcktro,  mmulwf^  and  rufivcntri^^ 

Mr.  Vigors  remarks  tbnt  there  are  some  species  which 
seem  to  be  allied  to  til  nily  and  t^   ^  ''tie 

between  it  and  the  sii  nb-family  U, 

from  iome  peculiarities  oi  cna  i  act<'X>cai\OtiV  vs^w  v^vv  Av%^vA\!iw2^ 


tci  aivy  estaWished  genus.  Tliey  posses^s  be  observes,  a 
shortness  of  wing  which  would  incline  us  to  refer  them  to 
some  of  the  present  groups:  but  Iheir  upper  mtindible* 
etrongly  and  doubly  dt^ntateil.  presents  a  charaeter  that  will 
not  admit  of  thoir  being  inehidcd  in  any  of  the  foregoms^ 
genera,  in  whirh  the  mandibles  are  entire,  or  where  the 
place  of  the  tooth  m  supplied  by  a  rounded  proniinenee. 
These  species  Mr,  Vigors  would  have  wished  to  arrnnjcje  in 
one  genus:  hut  they  are  found  to  difl'er  in  essential  points 
whirh  bring  them  respectively  within  the  pale  of  the  two 
eonterniinous  snb-famdies  now  nniler  eonsideraiion  ;  and 
be  feels  obliged,  for  the  sake  of  perspicuity*  to  adopt  the 
following  genus  of  which  the  type  is  Fulco  bidentatus  of 
Latham, 

Harpagus.     (Vigors.     Bide  us*  of  SpixJ 

Bt'ak  iihort.  Upper  viamlible  strongly  bidentafed,  lower 
with  a  double  notch..  Tarsi  moderate.  AcrotarHa  seutel- 
latefb     Third  and  fourth  t^tni/s  longest,  ef|ual. 

Mr.  Vigors  observes  that  the  essential  characteristic  of 
Ibis  group  b  the  double  txjoth  on  buth  the  upper  and  h>wer 
niindjble.  The  wings,  which  correspond  with  tbo^^e  of  the 
other  Hatrks^  in  heiiig  one- third  shorler  than  the  tail,  have 
the  Ihird  and  fourth  tjuill  feathers,  which  m-e  (he  lonj^esf,  of 
equal  length.  The  tani  are  of  modenite  letigth  and 
?ilrength,  and  have  the  acrfftar.siH  pcutellatcd  as  in  the 
latter  groups  of  the'  present  sub-fatnily.  The  titMfn'h-  are  of 
a  is«mi circular  form  and  the  cere  is  naked. 

Example,  Harpaf^its  bidentatus*  Locality,  Brazil,  and 
GuianiL. 

Description. — Length,  a  foot  and  some  lines  (French). 
Slate-colour  above ;  ikroai  while ;  breitst  and  belly  red, 
undulated  with  ycUowish  ;  lower  coverts  of  the  tuil  white  ; 
iail  nearly  equal,  brownish,  barred  with  wbitiJih. 


MtttA  mil  font  of  n*rpiif  tii  bUeotrntui. 

Mr.  Vigors  remarks  that  Faho  Diodan  of  Temminck 
is  to  be  referred  to  this  gt*nns.t 

Gampsonyx.     (Vigors.) 

Beak  short,  mandibles  entire.  Nmtrils  rounded.  Win^s 
short,  second  quill  longeat,  third  generally  equal  to  the 
iiecond,  and  internal  web  of  the  first  and  aecotid  strongly 
notched  near  the  apex.  Tail  moderate,  equal.  Fe^t  mo- 
derate; iar^i  reticulated,  aeroiarsia  iValher*.^  hclow  the 
knee  to  the  middle.     (Vigors,) 

*  The  c:cnu»  is  founded  on  a  small  and  beautiful  Hawk* 
writes  Mr.  Vigors  in  'Tlie  Zoidoyical  Journal,*  vol,  ii.,  'which 
has  been  kindly  submitted  to  nry  inspection  by  Mr.  Swain- 
son,  one  of  the  fruits  of  that  gentleman's  extensive 
researches  in  Brazil.  Thi^  bird  decidedly  belongs  to  the 
Acdpitrine  sub-family  o(  the  Falcomd^ ;  but  it  is  "placed  at 
that  remate  extremity  of  it,  whore  the  species,  gmdiially 
approiiching  the  Falcaru,  partially  assume  some  of  their 
leading  characters.  It  pssessea  the  bill  of  ihe  flawMs,  and 
also  the  shortness  of  wing  which  so  strongly  characteri^^es 
them:  but  the  structure  of  the  wing  iiself  is  the  same  as 
in  F'llca,  the  second  quill-feather  being  the  longest,  luid 
the  ftrsl  and  second  of  these  feathers  benig  marked  on  the 
inner  web  by  an  abrupt  einargination  near^lbe  ap-r ;  while 
the  tarsi  aUo  display  the  character  of  the  same  group  in 
having  the  aeroiarsia  reticulated.  The  hud  thus  exhibits 
4  striking  modincation  of  form,  at  luiie  partaking  of  the 
chief  of  the  respective  characters  of  both  the  Hateks  and 
Falcong;   with  the  former  of  whieh  it  may  in  addition  be 

t   r  !*»*  ^*i<o"  obntrvei  that  «ie  term  Bid*fH  ij  appnipriatad  to  BoUny.  and 
i  i^*^^  i9*cti^tiofi  of  Mr,  BwaiDvou**  iftfoui  ^meiiUi,ihe  r««d«r  i«  rtftmd 


lo  Iha  laUtttuting  wo»k  od    tli«  hirtli  of  W  rater n  AlHea  by  thai  looloirlBl. 
Natvalitri  Ubnty,*  to)  viL  p,  101.    Avictita  cmcuhtd$t.  Cuckoo  Falcoo. 


observed  that  it  agrees  in  its  general  fortti,  and  with 
of  the  latter*  partictilarly  the  beautiful  group  of  lerax  ea^ru 
Ipscens,  in  its  colours,  and  in  the  general  distribution  cf 
them.  To  the  latter  ^roup  indeed  it  has  a  striking  reseta* 
blance,  and  might  perhaps  be  referred  unconditional'^  to  it, 
could  we  pass  over  the  important  character  of  the  untocth^d 
bill/ 

Description  of  Gampsonyx  Sicainsonii.  Above  cmen^ 
ceous-hlack,  white  beneath  ;  fronts  cheeks ^  sides  of  the 
ubdometi,  and  lemoral  featberb  orange ;  a  black  spot  6a 
each  side  of  the  breast. 

Beak  black.  Feathers  of  the  back  and  icaptdurs  ashy- 
black,  spotted  with  ferruginous.  Lower  side  and  mtemt 
collar  while,  sparingly  vaiiegiited  with  orange.  Frimaries 
blackish,  internally  marg^ined  with  white  at  the  apex: 
secomiaries,  sparingly  sprinkled  with  ferruginous,  benesatli 
white.  Tail-feathers  a^ihy -black,  internally  (the  mid<i'.f 
excepted)  margined  with  white,  beneath  while.  Feet  yellow, 
claws  blaek.     Length  of  the  body  92  inches,     (Vigors.) 

Locality,  Brazil.  Mr.  Vigors  says  that  the  following  MS, 
note  was  appetided  to  this  bird  in  Mr.  Swain  son's  hnttd^ 
writing:^*  The  only  individual  of  this  spetues  I  ever  mH 
with  yim  shot  on  the  Table  Laud,  about  10  leagues  in  tbf 
interior  of  Bahia,  in  v\  direction  west-south-west  from  the 
bay  of  St.  Salvador.  It  was  perched  on  the  trunk  of  4 
withered  tree,  apparently  watching  some  small  birds.  TJje 
tarsi  ai'e  bright  tmd  tbo  i rides  hazeb* 

3rd.  Snh-family,  Falconina  (Falcons). 

Beak  shorty  hooked  from  the  base.  Wings  long*  Seooni 
quill  longest. 

Mr.  Vigors  observes  that  this,  closely  allied  to  Ha\ 
by  the  double  tooth  on  its  upper  mandible,  is  another 
for  which  be  proposes  the  name  of 

lerax.*     (Vigors.) 
Beak  short,  upper  mandible  strongly  bid  on  tad 
simply  notched.     Tarsi  nuxlcrate.     Acrotarfiia  ftci. 
Wings  short.    Second  qidti  longest*  slightly  notched  m 
the  apex. 


'  Whoevei/  write*  Mr.  Vigors,  *  has  seen  that 
species,  the  smallest  of  t(  s  race,  Falcn  ccprulestcens  oi\ 
now  rendered  faniilitir  lu  u*  by  the  accurate  and 
illustrations  of  Dr.  Horsftehb  wdl  at  once  acknowled 
separation    from    every    other    established    genua 
family.     Its  upper  numdible  is  strongly  and  &bar  "' 
tuted,  as  in  Hotpa^us,  but  the  under  tnnn*li]»lk» 
notched  as  in  the  true  Falcotis.    Its  win^> 
tail,  differ  also  from  those  of  Harftagus^  in  i 
quill- feather  the  longest,  thus  as^ain  ostabliJ>iuiig  \ 
of  the  genus  to  the  Falcons.     The  tarsi  are  mo" 
the  aerotarsia  scutellated  as  in  the  latter  group  of  J 
From  its  thus  possessing  characters  tn  common  with 
8ub*lamilies,  it  is  difficult  to  say  to  which  we  should  i 
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it  But  I  prefer  placing  it  in  its  present  situation  on 
aoeoant  of  the  length  of  the  second  quill-feather,  a  pecu- 
huitjr  which  distinguishes  the  true  Falcons^  and  gives  a 
striking  character  to  their  flight  Placed,  however,  at  the 
extremity  of  the  division,  it  preser\'es  its  aflinity  with  those 
that  went  before.' 

Degeripiian, — Hierax  ca^rulescens  is,  according  to  Dr. 
Horsfield,  the  AUap,  or  Allap-^Uap  of  the  Javanese ;  Fhlco 
aentieseens  of  LinncBus ;  R  Bengalensis  of  Brisson ;  Palco 
parvuf  liidicm  Ger.  Om. ;  Littii  black  and  orange  Indian 
Hatch  of  Edwards;  and  the  Bengal  Falcon  of  Latham. 
Entire  length  six  inches  and  a  half  Upper  parts  bluish- 
black  and  glossy.  Throat,  breast,  axillse,  sides  of  the  neck, 
forehead,  and  a  line  continued  from  the  environs  of  the  bill 
over  the  eye  and  along  the  neck,  white,  with  a  ferruginous 
taiL  Lower  part  of  the  breast,  abdomen,  vent  and  thighs, 
ferruginous.  Hypochondria,  thighs  posteriorly,  and  a 
broad  patch  extending  from  the  eye  along  the  side  of  the 
head,  black;  the  plumes  which  cover  the  thighs  behind 
are  terminated  by  long  silky  filaments,  or  radii  which  are 
straggling  and  pendulous,  and  by  their  laxity  and  irregularity 
afibrdf  a  peciUiar  character  to  the  bird.  (Horsficld.)  The 
natives  told  Dr.  Horsfield  that  this  small  but  robust  bird 
was  uncommonly  bold  in  the  pursuit  of  little  binls.  Several 
individuals  were  brought  to  him  from  the  range  of  the 
southern  hills,  which  are  covered  with  forests,  during  his 
abode  at  Surakarta.  He  obtained  one  in  the  eastern  dis- 
tricts. In  the  other  parts  of  the  Island  of  Java  he  did  not 
observe  it.    Bengal  is  also  given  as  its  locality. 


Head  and  foot  cf  Hierax  ceruleteen& 

Mr.  Vigors  iZool.  Proc,  1831)  describes  another  species, 
Hierax  ervthrogenys,  the  size  of  H»  ctprulescens,  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Manilla. 

Falco. 

Beak  short.  Upper  mandible  strongly  toothed;  lower 
Dutched.  Aerotama  reticulated.  Second  quill  longest; 
first  and  second  deeply  notched  internally  near  the  apex. 

This  genus,  which  includes,  as  Mr.  Vigors  observes,  the 
greater  portion  of  the  present  sub-family,  comprises  the 
topical  spedea.  '  The  upper  mandible  of  this  group,'  writes 
that  zoologiaC, '  is  armed  with  a  strong  angular  tooth ;  the 
Wer  is  notched  near  the  extremity.  The  nares  are 
rounded.  The  wings  are  for  the  most  part  as  long  as  the 
tail,  the  second  quill-feathers  being  invariably  the  longest. 
The  flrst  and  second  quill-feathers  are  also  distinguished 
bf  an  abnmt  emargination  on  the  inner  web  near  the  ex- 
tienitoj.  In  some  species,  as  in  F,  peregrinus,  the  emar- 
gination of  the  second  quill-feather  is  not  so  abrupt  as  in 
others.  But  in  all  the  species  of  the  true  Falcons  that  have 
come  nnder  my  examination,  this  emargination  of  the  first 
quill-feaiber  at  least  is  strongly  apparent  The  tarsi  are 
moderate  in  length  and  strength,  and  have  the  acrotarsia 
reticulated.  Our  European  species,  F.  peregrinus,  Linn., 
F.  sutbuUio,  Linn.,  F.  msolon,  Linn.,  F,  rt^pes,  Bechst., 
aie  readily  distinguished  as  belonging  to  this  typical  genus. 
Some  species  belonging  to  the  group  have  the  wings  some- 
what shorter  than  the  tail,  whicn,  in  conjunction  with  lerax, 
thus  evince  a  gradual  series  of  afiinity  between  the  short 
and  long-winged  tribes.  Among  these  we  may  distinguish 
P,  tinnuncuSus,  Linn. ;  F.  rupicolits,  Daud. ;  with  some  cor- 
retoonding  species.'    Example,  FaUco  peregrinus. 

Description, — ^The  Peregrine  Falcon  is  Le  Faucon  pehrin 
of  the  French ;  Sparviere  pellegrino  and  Falco  reale  of  the 
Italians;  Wander  Falke  of  the  Germans;  Apestee-hceoo 
(Little  Eagle)  of  the  Cree  Indians;  Hebog  tramar  and 
Cammin  of  the  antient  British. 

Adult, — Length  from  15  to  18  inches,  depending  on  the 
tez  and  age  of  the  bird.    Beak  blue,  approaching  to  black 


at  the  point ;  cere  and  eyelids  yellow,  irides  dark  hazel" 
brown  ;  top  of  the  head^  back  of  the  neck,  atd  a  spot  beloW 
the  eye  nearly  black ;  back  and  upper  surface  bluish-slate 
or  ash  colour,  becoming  lighter  at  every  succeeding  moult ; 
the  males  usually  the  roost  so ;  feathers  of  back,  wing-' 
coverts,  and  tail  barred  with  a  darker  tint;  primartes 
brownish  black,  inner  webs  barred  and  spotted  with  rufous 
white ;  front  of  neck  white,  with  dark  longitudinal  lines ; 
breast  rufous  white,  with  dark-brown  transverse  bars; 
Jhnks,  under  tail-coverts,  and  under  surface  of  the  taH- 
feathers  barred  transversely  with  dark-brown  and  greyish- 
white  ;  legs  and  toes  yellow,  claws  black. 

Young. — Head  and  upper  surface  of  body  and  wing-- 
coi'erts  brownish  ash,  the  edge  of  each  feather  rufous; 
the  dark  longitudinal  streaks  on  the  white  under-side  of 
the  body  more  conspicuous,  but,  gradually  shortening  and 
spreading  laterally,  they  ultimately  change  their  direction,, 
and  become  transverse.  This  change  is  first  observed  oa 
the  belly  and  Hanks.    (Yarrell.) 

Tcraminck  considers  the  Lanier  (Lanner)  of  Buffbn  the 
perfect  state  of  the  male  Peregrine,  He  also  adds  FalcO' 
Barbarus  of  Latham  as  one  of  its  synonyms. 

Habits,  Food.  Reproductiofi. — ^The  food  of  the  Peregrine 
consists  of  land  and  water-fowl,  rabbits,  young  hares,  &c» 
It  was  highly  prized  in  falconry.    Turbervile.  in  his  chapter 

•  Of  the  Haggart  Falcon,  and  why  she  is  called  the  Pere- 
grine or  Haggart.'  gives  the  following  reasons  for  the  name  r 

•  First,  because  a  man  cannot  find,  nor  ever  yet  did  any 
man.  Christian  or  Heathen,  find  their  eyrie  in  any  region ; 
so  as  it  may  wel  be  thought,  that  for  that  occasion  they 
have  atchieved  and  gotten  that  name  and  terme  of  Pere- 
grine or  Haggart  Falcons,  as  if  a  man  would  call  them  pil- 
grims or  forainers.  The  second  cause  is,  because  these 
Picons  do  rangle  and  wander  more  then  any  other  sort  ot 
falcons  are  wont  to  doe,  seeking  out  more  strange  and  un- 
couth countries,  which  indeed  may  give  them  that  title  of 
Haggart  and  Peregrine  Hawks  for  theyr  excellency,  be- 
cause they  doe  seeke  so  many  strange  and  forraine  coasts,, 
and  doe  rangle  so  farre  abroad.  The  third  and  last  cause, 
I  doe  thinke,  ma^  be  their  beauty  and  excellency,  because 
this  word  (Peregrino),  or  Peregrine,  doth  many  times  import 
an  honourable  and  choice  matter  had  in  great  regard.  .  ^  » 
Wherefore  I  conclude  that  these  Haggart  Falcons  are  not 
of  Italic,  but  transported  and  brought  thither  from  forraine 
places,  as,  namely,  from  Alexandric,  Ciprus,  and  Candie.. 
And  yet  this  is  for  certainc,  that  in  Italic  there  are  taken, 
of  these  Haggart  Falcons,  as  in  the  dominion  of  the  re- 
nowned duke  of  Ferrara  and  in  the  countrie  near  Ravenna, 
being  brought  thither  by  force  of  weather  and  wind.  And' 
by  that  means  there  are  none  of  those  Haggarts  found 
Eyesses,  but  they  are  al  either  soare  Hawks  or  mewed 
Haggarts.* 

*  In  the  language  of  falconry,' writes  Yarrell,  'the  female 
Peregrine  is  exclusively  called  the  Falcon,  and  on  account 
of  her  gi'eater  size,  power,  and  courage,  is  usually  flown  at 
herons  and  ducks;  the  male  Peregrine,  being  smaller,, 
sometimes  one-third  less  than  the  female,  is  called  the- 
Tercel,  Tiercel,  and  Tiercelet,  and  is  more  freouently  flown 
at  partridges,  and  sometimes  at  magpies.  Young  Pere- 
grines of  the  year,  on  account  of  the  red  tinge  of  their* 
plumage,  are  called,  the  female  a  red  falcon,  and  t^he  male^ 
a  red  tiercel,  to  distinguish  them  from  older  hifdk,  which; 
arc  called  Haggards  or  intermewed  Hawks.  The  Lanner* 
of  Pennant  is  a  young  female  Peregrine,  at  which  age  iti 
bears  some  resemblance  to  the  true  I^nner,  Falco  lanarius 
of  authors — a  true  falcon  also,  but  much  more  rare  than 
the  Peregrine,  and  which  probably  has  never  been  killed 
in  this  country.  Mr.  Grould  says  he  was  unable  to  find  a 
specimen  in  any  collection  here,  either  public  or  private, 
at  the  time  he  was  desirous  of  figuring  tins  species  in  his 
birds  of  Europe.  The  true  Lanner  is  only  found  in  the 
south  and  south-eastern  parts  of  Europe.  The  king  of 
France.  Louis  XVI.,  had  Lanners  sent  annually  from 
Malta ;  but  they  were  brought  from  the  eastern  countries. 
It  exceeds  the  Peregrine  Falcon  in  size,  being  intermediate 
between  that  and  the  Gyr-falcon ;  was  much  esteemed  for 
flying  at  the  kite,  with  which  the  Peregrine  is  hardly  able- 
to  contend.'  The  name  of  Lanner  is  confined  to  the  female ; 
the  male  is  called  a  Lanneret,  on  account  of  his  smaller 
size.  {British  Birds.)  Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to- 
enter  into  any  account  of  the  mode  of  flying  it  at  herons,, 
&c.,  flying  at  the  brook  or  at  the  river,  as  it  was  antiently 
called;  and  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  Turbervile,  amoofir 


the  &\d  writers,  and  io  Sir  John  Sebright  as  the  hesi  of  thts 
raodeni  authors  on  tlie  subject.  (St*e  Sir  Jolin's  Ohserva- 
iions  nn  Hittrkirf^.)  AW/.-  On  hif?h  racks.  In  Britain, 
Mr,  YarrcU  status  that  lite  Peregiine  builds  mi  various 
parls  of  the  coast,  raor?  Hcnucnily  in  Scotland  than  in 
Englanfi  Tlie  c^g^  are  from  two  to  futir  in  number,  ul>out 
two  inchfs  long  by  cine  inch  and  eiylit  lines  in  breadth, 
mottled  till  over  w\{h  pale  reddish  brown.  Mr,  Selby  notices 
their  eyrie  at  St.  Abb's  He;ub  It  was,  frtim  this  locality 
thiit  ihe  Inlc  Mr,  Baiid  of  Newbylh  usuaUy  obtained  his 
CBst  of  Ilawki*,  fur  each  of  which  be  gave  ihc  persons  who 
undertoi>k  the  peril  cf  climbinsj^  the  rock  one  t,niiiiea.  Other 
localiUci*  for  the  nesl  inBrilain  are  tlierlifis  between  Fresh- 
water  Gate  and  the  lighthouse  near  the  Needles,  Devon- 
^h'ne  and  Com  Willi  t  wliere  it  h  called  Cliff  Hawk.  Htihliead 
and  the  Great  Orme's  Head.  (YarrcU.)  Rocky  coast  of 
Caernarvonhbire.  (Pennant,)  Rocky  situations  inland 
and  marine  in  Ireland,  (Thompson  t|iiotfid  by  Yarrell.) 
Vale  of  Moffat  in  Dumfriesshire,  ibe  Ba*i&  Rock,  and  the 
kle  of  May,  in  the  Forth,     (Sir  Wm,  Jardine.) 

Lftcahiifs. — All  the  mountainous  countries  of  Europe, 
particularly  on  rocks ;  very  rare  in  champaigri  countries  ; 
never  found  in  marshy  dLstiicis;  idnindant  in  Gernuiny 
and  France;  sufficiently  common  in  England  and  Holland; 
mre  in  Switzerland,  it^emrainck-)  Shetland  lsles»  where 
jtbreerU:  Denmark,  Sweden,  Norway,  Lapland,  and  Green- 
land. (Yarrell.)  Urahan  and  Siberian  mountains.  (Pen- 
nant.) Dr.  Richai^hon,  who  desrhbes  an  old  male  from 
Melville  Peninsula,  lat.  68"*  N.,  snya  ( Fauna  Biireaii-Ameri' 
cunah  *  Tbe  Peregrine  bt'itig  a  rare  bird  in  the  wooded  dis- 
trict* of  the  fur  countries  where  the  trading  poals  are  esta- 
bl idled,  I  did  nut  procure  a  specimen  on  the  Ute  expedi- 
tions; but  I  have  frequently  seen  it  whilst  on  the  march 
across  the  Barren  Grounds.  Of  the  two  specimens  figurefi 
by  Edwards,  one  was  from  Hud-^on*s  Bay  and  the  other 
was  C4iu^ht  off  the  entrance  of  Hnd^^on's  Straits.  Captain 
Parry  likewise  brou^lit  home  fcveral  male  and  female 
specimens  from  Melville  Pcninsuhw  some  of  whieh  are  pre- 
Served  in  the  British  Museum.  It  h  a  summer  visitor  of 
the  nortuern  part^  of  America*  and  frequent*  ihe  coasts 
of  Huflion's  Bay  and  tbe  Arctic  Sea,  with  ihe  Burren 
Grounds,  but  is  very  seldom  seen  in  the  interior.  l\  preys 
habitually  on  the  long-tailed  ducks  (Anas  gliwialia),  which 
breed  in  great  numbers  in  the  Arctic  rej^ioni^,  arriving  in 
June  and  departing  in  Sept  ember.  Captain  Parry  ob- 
served it,  in  hia  second  voyage,  following  Hoicks  of  the  snoiv- 
bimting  on  the  coast  of  Greenland,  near  Cajpe  Far*iweU>  IIl 
frequents  the  shores  of  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  in 
the  vvinter,  and  is  celebrated  there  for  tbe  havoe  il  makes 


among  the  water-fwwl      Mr.  Ord  states  that  Ihe   ^* 
which  arc  ^.truck  by  it  are  lacerated  from  the  neck 
rump;  »t  gives  the  blow  in  passing,  and  ivnuit^   rj 
up  its  bird.'     Port  Famine,  straits  of  Mi 
tain  King.)    New  Holland.    (Vigors  and  i 
of  Good  Hope.  (Dr.  A*  Smillu)     Prince   B«jT»Mp;trre 
it  as  mre»  and  as  seen  only  in  wnitcr  near  Rome,  and  \ 
rare  and   casual   near  Philadelphia.      Df,  Smith   (.Si 
African  Museum,  No.  *J4>  says  t bat  the  bird  fo  numb 
Ihtnjgh  it  doesj  not  exhibit  exactly  the  plumage  of  il 
grine  Hawk  of  Europe,  ytJt  appnmches  it  st»  clo*« 
it  might  Ik;  considered  as  attempting  too  great  a  refl 
to  claj^s  it  as  a  diflereni  species. 

Mr.  Vigors  observes  that  Cuvier  1ms  separateci  tlie^ 
hlomiitm  of  Latham  from  the  rest  of  tbe  true  "^  * 
under  the  generic  title  of  Ihero/aico^  which  he 
teri/es  as  possessing  no  tooth  on  the  upper  mandibli 
rounded  prominence  in  the  centre,  and  in  which  he  < 
that  tbe  wings  considerably  f»ll  short  of  the  tail  in  hi 
In  ibis  opinion  Mr.  Vigors  does  not  acquiesce.  Fie 
examples  of  tbe  Jerfalcon  in  its  different  stages  of  gr 
and  in  none  did  he  perceive  any  material  difference  Wii» 
its  bill  and  that  of  the  true  Falcons.  He  adds  that  he  i 
ranch  hcaitution  in  advancins^  the  aliove  opinion,  not  merel* 
on  account  of  the  known  accuracyof  Cuvier,  but  onacrry 
of  some  facta  Ihat  had  then  lately  come  to  his  knowle 
He  mentions  a  specimen  in  the  British  Museum,  iti  wt 
the  mandible  accords  exactly  with  Cuvier*s  description—*  Il 
n'a  qu'uti  feston  conime  eelui  dea  ignobles,*  In  scv 
Epcciniens  from  the  arctic  regions,  however,  in  the 
collection,  he  found  the  tooth.  After  referring  to 
figures  n noted  by  Cuvier,  and  their  discrepancies,  he 
quires  \^  liether  it  may  not  bo  pt>s=ible  that  there  are  ' 
species.  H^;  cannot  think  that  the  character  itself  is  1 
aljle,  tir  that  Cuvier  vrtnild  have  adopted  one  Vfhich 
liave  been  known  to  him  ns  such,  even  from  the  plad 
'  In  no  s]]ecimen  of  a  true  falcfjn,*  says  Mr.  Vigor?,  *  hAva 
seen  Ihc  slightest  alteration  of  the  toirth,  except  by  accider 

Our  hmits  will  not  permit  us  to  do  more  thn  *  ^  - 
i>tlier  sjKJcies  cf  Kv/ro.  F.  r/iirquera.  Him 
Iriins  (Gould),  Deccan  (Sykes),  South  Africa  (Sii.u.i  i,  - 
to  bp  the  ncine>t  in  t>'pical  points  to  the  Perot^rine  Fala 
The  following'  Fafrtynt*<i,  liesides  F.  ffirr^rini/s  and  K 
mtent^  are  in  the  catalogue  of  the  South  African  lAw^i 
oianuicit^,  j'w;  ica/us,  ruficoh'idest  subhuU*(}^  and  S\ 
jsojtii :  F.  tinmituitlufi^  Ihe  Keitrel,  inhabits  Asia  and  Al 
a?*  well  as  Europe,  and  is  very  abundant  in  the  Dul 
(Deccan),     (Sykes,  Abbott.) 

4th.  Sub-family,  Buteonina  (Buzzarths). 

Beak  moderate,  hooked  from  the  bawe.     Tafl  #>qnftf. 

Tbe  subfamily  of  tbe  Buzzarth  aj^rec?,  in  i\ 
Mr.  Vigor-s,  with  the  Inst  in  the  leu»?th  of  tl 
the  bill  being  bent  from  the  base,  and  differs  ^roui    i 
speaker  and  ^ioraewhat  more  elongated  bill,  by  tho  Ihiri 
fijinth  quill-feather  bcrncs:  longest,  and  more  parlicularl] 
t!ie  absence  of  a  tooth  on  the  upper  mandible*    A  grad 
viMMo^  ]' r.wevcr,  as  Mr.  Vigors  observes,  to  soften  down  t 
^'  .  and  there  is  an  approximation  to  tho  leetl 

li  ^  in  ihe  first  genua  of  the  9ub*family. 

Ictinia  (Vieillot). 

BpakA\or\.  Upper  mandible  snbdenialed,  lower  uotft 
Tfir»f  short  and  weak.   Acrofetr^'a  acutellatcd,  fFings  1 


Third  nttill  longest, 

Mr.  Vii^ors  siiafes  that  this  genus  is  founded 


upon  J 


Miki/f  Crrssere'e  of  M,  Vieilloti,  and  htis  a  «itrong^  and  i 

bill,  tho  upper  mandible  of  which  is  somewhat  onguH 

festooned,  and  the  umler  distinctly  notch*"^     T'^' 

rounded  as  in  the  Fnfcons ;  Ihc  tarsi  nr 

feathered  below  the  knees,  and  the  aa'* 

The  wing«  arc  of  considerable  h?ngth,  cni 

the  tail :  a  character  which  induced  M.  \ 

to  place  the  bird  near  the  Kites.     Its  sv 

ever  to  the  last  sub-family,  of  which  it  p<> 

the  characteristics,  inclines  Mr.  Vigors  to  ix^iv^n  il ' 

sent  situation.     In  manners,  he  adds,  it  seems  also  ta 

proach  the  falcons;  and  hercn 

MiMftimppi  Kite  of  Wilson  to  1' 

Vieillot,  of  which  Mr.  Vigors  bu^  hImtj  ^i  mumi,  vm-   uiuai 

tribute  to  the  bird  before  us;  jud|5tng  firom  the  interesting 

descripiioii  in  llie  American  Omiihmgy^  mtxch  tff    ' 


fxch  of  tluH 
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qiinted  and  generous  qmlities  which  we  admire  in  the 
tmatl  gioape  of  the  family. 

Example,  IcHnia  phwibea.  {Faleo  plumbeus  of  Latliam.) 

Desenption. — Back  and  toings  slate-blue ;  haad  ^nd  belly 
whitiih,  spotted  with  Ivown.    iris  fine  red. 

/bMto.— Said  to  fly  to  a  great  height,  where  it  remains  a 
loom  time  poised  or  stationary,  and  deaves  the  air  with 
landity  in  order  to  seise  the  Kre^t  insects  which  are  its  prey, 
iadependently  of  reptiles  ana  birds. 

Xora^y,  America. 


UMd  and  fool  of  IctinU  pla»bea. 


Circus  (of  Authors). 

Beak  moderate.  NostriU  sub-ovaL  Tarsi  elongated. 
Acrotarna  scutidlated.  Toes  generallv  short.  Third  qtdll 
longest.  Sides  of  the  head  famished  with  a  circle  of  fea- 
thers, very  like  the  oapilal  disk  of  the  owls. 

This  genus,  says  Mr.  Vigors^  exhibits  still  a  slight  ap- 
proximation to  the  last  gnnifw  in  the  structure  of  the  upper 
mandible,  which  tws  a  rounded  protuberance  towards  the 
middle,  similar  to  llial  of  the  Bawks.  They  are  distin- 
^ishcd  from  the  neat  ef  the  taisards  by  their  elevated  and 
blender  tarsi,  wbub  tn  covered  with  feathers  for  some 
tpace  below  the  knee»  aad  ot  whiefa  the  acratarsia  are  scu- 
leilated.  The  ftares  are  sidHMal  and  transverse  on  the  cere, 
kLd  the  third  quill-fcathers  are  the  longest.  It  includes, 
according  to  Mr.  Vigors,  the  European  species  R  wrugi- 
Hosus  of  Aldrovandus,  and  Rpygargtis  of  Linncous,  to 
which,  he  says,  may  be  added,  K  acoli  and  F.  inelanoleucos 
uf  Daudin,  together  with  some  newly  described  species. 

Example,  Circus  aruginosus. 

Descnplion, — ^Tliis  is  the  Ilarpaye,  Busard  Harpaye, 
and  Busard  de  Marais  of  the  French ;  Falco  castagnolo 
and  Falco  con  la  testa  bianca  (young  birds),  Falcn  aJbanella 
con  il  collars  (old),  of  the  Italians;  Schicartz-brauner, 
FhrhGeyer  mil  dem  gelben  Kof>f,  Brauner  rohr  Geyer, 
Brandweihe,  fVasserweihey  and  Sump/weihe,  of  the  Ger- 
mans ;  Moor-Buzzardy  Marsh-Harrier ^  Duck-Hawky  Harj)y, 
and  JVhile-headed  Harjyy  of  the  modem,  and  Bod  y  gttemi, 
of  the  anticnt  British. 

Adult  Male  (third  moult).-^^AzA  bluish  black,  with  a 
slight  festoon  on  the  cutting  edfe;  cere  and  irides  yel- 
low ;  top  of  the  head,  cheeks,  and  nape  of  the  neck,  yel- 
lowish white,  tinged  with  rufous  and  streaked  with  dark 
brown ;  backftpirtg-coverts,uxid  tertials,  dark  reddish  brown 
with  lighter  margins ;  jmmaries  brownish  black ;  secojid- 
anes  and  tailfeawers  sish-grey. 

After  the  third  moult. —  Wing-coverts  and  /^r //a/*  become 
in  addition,  partially  or  entirely  ash-grey  ;  ytxn^  pHmaries 
^late-grey ;  chin  and  throat  nearly  white ;  breast  rufous, 
streaked  longitudinally  with  dark  brown  ;  bellyy  thighs,  and 
under  tail-coverts  reddish-brown^  each  feather  streaked 
trith  dark  brown ;  legs  long,  slender,  and  yellow ;  toes  yel- 
low ;  claws  sharp  ana  black. 

Second  year. — Head,  neck,  chin,  and  throat  dull  yellow, 
with  an  occasional  patch  of  the  same  colour  on  the  carpus, 
or  anterior  point  of^the  wing.     (Bewick*s  figure.) 

Young  of  the  year.—hW  the  plumage  chocolate  brown ; 
feathers  tipped  with  lighter  reddish  brown ;  iridos  darker 
than  in  the  adult ;  legs  and  feet  as  in  old  birds.  Length 
from  twenty-one  to  twenty-three  inches,  depending  on  the 
iex.     (Yarrcll.) 

Habits, —  Food.  —  Reproduction.  —  The  moor-buzsard, 
when  in  pursuit  of  game,  flics  low,  and  will,  so  to  speak, 
beat  a  moor,  or  other  piece  of  ground,  with  the  regularity 
almost  of  a  well-trained  pointer.  Young  rabbits,  small 
quadrupeds,  birds*  especially  water-birds,  reptiles,  and  even 
fish,  ar<^  its  prey.    Somotixues  it  will  sit  on  lh«  Xook-out  an 


a  stone  or  low  bush.  Nest.—  Generally  on  the  ground,  m 
a  tuft  of  ruslies,  or  coarse  grasps,  or  furze,  and  composed  of 
rushes,  or  rank  grass,  and  small  stick;^.  Latham  says  that 
it  will  sometimes  build  its  nest  in  the  fork  of  a  large  tree, 
hut  that  the  instance  is  rare.  Eggs,  three  or  four,  oval, 
rather  pointed  at  one  end,  two  inches  and  one  line  in  length, 
one  inch  six  lines  in  breadth  (Yarrell). 

Locality. — Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden,  south  of  Russia, 
Germany,  France,  Holland,  Spain,  Italy,  Turkey.  In  all 
countries  where  there  are  marshes,  very  abundant  in  Hol- 
land ;  rare  in  the  south,  migratory  in  the  autumn  (Tem- 
minck);  common  in  the  marshes  near  Rome,  but  only 
yoimg  birds,  and  migratory  (Bonaparte) ;  Trebizond  (Ab- 
bott), Ganges,  between  Calcutta  and  Benares,  &c.  (James 
Franklin).  Europe,  India,  Africa  (Gould).  Smyrna 
(Strickland). 

The  Moor  Buzzard  may  be  seen  in  most  parts  of  England 
and  Wales  favourable  to  its  habits.  It  occurs  in  Scotland 
and  the  Hebrides,  and  Mr.  Thompson  notes  it  as  existing 
in  Feveral  counties  of  Ireland  from  CJork  to  Antrim. 

Mr.  Vigors  observes  that  the  sub-family  of  Buzzards  is 
that  whicli  of  all  the  Falconida  approaches  nearest  to  the 
family  of  the  owls  iStrigida).  In  their  dull  and  slothful 
habitat  their  heavy  flight,  and  indeed  their  whole  appear- 
ance, these  contiguous  groups  evince,  he  remarks,  a  general 
resemblance  indicating  a  corresponding  inferiority  in  the 
qualities  vhich  distinguish  the  birds  of  prey.  The  soft  and 
loose  texture  ef  the  plumage  of  both  presents  a  similar 
aflinitv,  aod  he  adds  thai  Circus,  in  particular,  furnishes 
us  witB  a  a^U  fi»rther  a^d  more  intimate  point  of  resem- 
blanee.  TV  feathera  that  cover  the  cheeks  and  cars  form, 
as  he  aaj^ii^  a  amt  of  rounded  collar  that  rises  on  each  side 
of  the  Moe ;  thus  eiLhihitiiig  a  conformity  to  tho  disk,  or 
ciroilaf  Mneotion  of  the  lace-feathers  so  conspicuous  in  tlie 
owls. 


Gfaew  JSraginotof. 

Speaking  of  Circus  Cyaneue,  Hen  Harrier,  Mr.  Gould, 
in  noticing  the  Trebizond  collection  of  birds  presented  to 
the  Zoological  Society  by  Mr.  Keith  Abbott,  says  that 
European,  African,  Indian,  Chinese,  and  North  American 
specimens  present  no  specific  ditlcrcnce.  Circus  cineraceus 
he  notes  as  European,  Indian,  and  African.    {Zool.  Proc^- 
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!834,)  In  the  Soutli  African  Museum  will  be  found  Circt ' 
ranivoniM  (with  liabits  veiy  much  resornbliiij^  those  of  our 
Moor  Buzz(trd>,  Matirm,  Swainsomh  and  Le  Vaillanlii. 
In  ihe  British  Musetmi  there  is  a  very  good  scsried  of 
the  Mfi*}r  Buzzard,  ilhibtniting  the  different  rhaiiges  of 
plumago. 

Peruis*  (Cuvier.) 

Beak  moderate.  Lore  covt^red  with  serrated  fealliers. 
Tarsi  moderate,  semi-plumed,  ^cro/ar*m  reticulated.  Third 
quiil  longest, 

Mr.  Vigors  observes  that  Prrnis  is  distinguishinl  by  the 
singular  character  of  the  hrum,  that  surrounds  the  eye, 
being  coverud  with  feathers,  instead  of  being  naked  as  iti 
the  other  Faiconidoff  or  furnished  only  with  hairs.  In  other 
respects  also,  he  states,  the  genus  differs  frem  that  of  Buieo 
which  follows.  Its  acroiarsia  are  reticulated,  and,  like 
CirctiSy  it  has  the  third  quill  the  longest.  The  nart'S  are 
simUar  tu  those  of  Buteo.  Faico  apivorus  of  Linnteua,  the 
Hmtey  Buzzard^  and  a  correisipeuding  spoeiea  from  Java,  F. 
ptilorhynchus  of  Tcramiuck,  fonn,  he  adds,  the  typical 
species  of  the  genus.     Example,  Pernis  apivorus. 

Description. — The  Homy  Buzzard  m  La  Bondree  and 
Buie  Bondree  of  the  French  ;  U'e^pmi-Bu^ard e^  \hG  Ger- 
tnans ;  Frosch*getferl  of  Kramer ;  Slag-hoh  of  the  *  Fauna 
Suecica ;'  Mme-Haeg  and  Muse-Baage  of  Bruunich  j  and 
Body  wif/ef  the  nntient  British. 

Qm  fnale.^  Space  between  the  eye  and  the  beak  covered 
with  small  serried  feathers.  Top  of  the  head  ver}^  pure 
ashy-btue ;  upper  parts  ef  the  body  broivu,  more  or  less 
ashy ;  necondanes  barred  alteruatcly  with  blnckish  blue 
and  grey  blue;  tail  with  three  bauds  of  blackish  brown, 
ai  unequal  distances ;  throat  yellowish  white  with  brown 
spots  ;  neck  and  belly  marked  with  triangular  brown  spots 
on  a  whitish  ground ;  cfire  deep  ash  ;  interior  of  beak,  iru 
and  feet  yellow.     Length  about  two  feet. 

Female  and  young. — Asihy-blue  on  the  forehead  enly; 
front  of  the  nerk  murked  with  great  spots  «jf  bright  brown  ; 
breast  and  belly  yellowish  red  with  deeper  spots  ;  under 
surface  of  the  body  often  whitish  with  reddish  brown  spots. 

Young  f>f  the  y^^ar,—Ccre  yellow;  iria  bright  brown; 
head  siwttefl  with  white  and  brown  ;  under  part  of  the  body 
reddish  white  with  great  brown  spots  ;  feathers  of  the 
upi>er  parts  bordered  with  retldish.  (Temrainck.) 

Habits  —  Food  —  Bej/roda ciion .  —  Th e  Honey  Buzzard 
feeds  on  field-mice,  moles,  mice,  hamster*,  birds,  reptiles, 
wups  and  other  insects.  (Temminek.)  *  Examinations,' 
says  Mr.  Yarrel  in  his  *  British  Birds,*  *have  usually  proved 
the  food  to  have  been  the  larvip  of  bees  and  wa.*ips»  to  obtain 
which  the  receptacles  containing  them  are  scratched  out 
and  broken  up  m  the  maimer  described  by  Sir  William  Jar- 
dine,*  In  one  instance^  in  the  case  of  a  Honey  Buzzard 
kept  in  confinement,  I  was  told  that  it  killed  and  ate  rats, 
as  well  as  birds  of  considerable  size,  with  great  ease  and  good 
appetite/  The  same  author  records  that  the  stomach  of  a 
specimen  killed  in  the  north  of  Ireland  and  examined  by 
Mr.  Thompson  of  Belfast,  contained  a  few  of  the  lars  bd  and 
some  fragments  of  perfect  coleopterous  insects  ;  several 
w^hiUs-h  colourefi  hairy  caterpillars;  the  pupa^  of  a  species 
of  buUertly,  and  also  of  the  si.vspot  hornet  moth*  Wil- 
lughby  says,  •  In  the  stomach  and  guts  of  that  we  dissected 
we  found  a  huge  number  of  green  caterpillars  of  that  sort 
called  Geometrt^,  many  also  of  the  common  green  caterpil- 
lars and  others/  White's  specimen  had  in  its  stomach 
limbs  of  frogs,  and  many  grey  snails  without  shells.  Wil- 
lughby  f^ays  that  it  runs  very  swiftly  hke  a  hen.  Vieillot 
states  that  it  seldom  tiies,  except  from  one  tree  to  another, 
or  from  bush  to  bush,  and  ihen  always  low,  and  that  it  runs 
on  the  ground  with  great  rapidity  like  the  common  IbwL'*, 
Nest  on  a  lofty  tree  in  a  wood  or  forest.  Whife  mentions 
one  on  a  tall  slender  beech  near  the  middle  of  Sulborne 
Hanger,  Willughby  says,  *  It  builds  its  nest  of  small  twigs, 
laying  upon  them  wool,  and  upon  the  wool  its  eggs.  We 
saw  one  that  made  use  of  an  old  Kites  nest  to  breed  in, 
and  that  fed  its  young  mth  the  nymphw  of  wasps ;  for  in  the 
nest  we  found  the  combs  of  wasps'  nests,  and  in  the  %Ui- 
machs  of  the  young  the  limbs  and  fragments  of  Wanp-mag- 
gots.  There  were  in  the  nest  only  two  young  ones,  covered 
with  white  down  spotted  with  black.  Their  feet  were  of  a 
pale  yellow,  their  bills  between  the  nostrils  and  the  head 
white.  Their  craws  large,  m  which  were  Lizards y  Frogs ^ 
&c.  In  the  crop  of  one  of  them  we  found  two  Lizards  entire, 

*  Addf  eii  lo  tb«  membcri  of  ibe  l$«nr  kJkthirt  N»t«niliita'  Cluli ;  SeptombBr, 


with  their  beads  lying  towards  the  birds  ixioutb,  as  if 
they  sought  to  creep  out.'    The  same  author  says  that  tlt« 
eggs  are  cinereous,  marked  isith  darker  spots.    The  ef^ 
mentioned  by  W^hite  was  smaller  and  not  so  ruund  an  tlit»e 
of  the  common  Buzzard,  dotted  at  each  end  with  small  red 
3|x>ts,  and  surrounded  in  the  middle  with  a  broad  bl«>  ^'^-' 
zone.     Pennant  mentions  two  blotched  over  with  twrt 
of  red,  somewhat  darker  than  those  of  the  KestreL       i.. 
eggs  of  the  Honey  Buzzard,'  writes  Mr.  Yarrell,  *  are  rare  : 
I    have  only  seen  tluee  or  four  specimens,  one  of  «ltn]i 
answered  to  the  description  given  by  While,  the  ccl 
matter  being  confined   to  a  broad  band  round  the  i 
One  specimen  in  my  collection  resembles  those  meiiti  .,i,,j 
by  Pennant,  being  mottled  nearly  all  over  with  two  .-b  ii1j> 
ofomnge  brown:  long  diameter  2  inches  1  line;  transvef^v 
diameter  I  inch  y  lines.* 

Locality,  Oriental  [countries ;  very  rare  and  aecidentil 
in  Holland;  more  abund^mt  in  France  in  the  Vosges  and 
in  the  south,  a  bird  of  passage  (Temminek),  Denm; 
Norway,  Sweden,  Russia,  Gerniany*  France,  Italy  and 
south  of  Europe  generally  (Yarrell  and  authors  by 
quoted).  Skins  received  from  India  (Gould).  In  Bril 
the  bird  has  been  obtained  in  Suffolk,  Norfolk,  and 
the  eastern  coast  as  far  north  as  Northumberland,  and  m 
several  western  counties,  including  Dorsetshire,  Devon* 
shire,  and  Worcestershire,  Rare  in  Cumberland,  aeoofd* 
dii^g  to  Dr.  Heysham,  who  had  only  met  with  one  spech 
men,  and  was  told  that  it  bred  in  the  woods  at  Lowthec; 
Mr.  Thompson  mentions  one  killed  in  the  North  of  Irel»a4 
and  Mr.  Macgilli^iay  two  as  having  occurred  in  ScotlaaiL 
Buffon  and  others,  Belon  among  the  rest,  say  that  it  gijli 
very  fat  in  winter  and  is  then  gi:iL>d  eating. 


Head  und  fjot  vt  Pernia  ariporui. 

Buteo  (of  Authors), 
Beak  moderate,  rather  weak.  Nas/rils  somewhat  i 
Tarsi  short.  Acrotnrj<ia  scutellated-  Fourtli  quill  lofi_ 
Mr.  Vigors  remarks  that  the  true  Buzzards  nve  kn 
by  their  comparatively  feeble   bill,  their  short  tarst^ 
seutellated  acrotarA'ia,    Their  nares  are  round  and  ill 
fourth  quill-feather  the  longest.      Their  tarsi  are  e»ti 
plumed  to  the  toes  or  half-way  covered  with  feat  Ik 
those  whose  tarn  are  completely  feathered,  F.  Itn 
LinnoDus  is  the  type,  according  to  Mr.  Vigors,  and  I 
inrum  of  Daudin  appears  to  appertain  to  it;  of  thn-t  '  r 
whose  tarsi  are  but  half  plumed  he  gives  Buteo  n. 
the  Common  Buzzard,  as  an  example,  and  remarks  i 
genus  is  very  numerous  in  species,  and  that  the  form  .    -. 
generally  to  be  observed  over  the  globe* 

Description. — Buteo  vulgaris  is  the  Faleo  But^o  of  I.i 
nfous ;  Buteo  of  Gesner;  Falco  variegafus  of  Gm> 
gktticopis  of  Mertem;  La  Base  ofthu  French;  Fa 
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iame  and  Pojana  of  the  Italians  :  M<ju^e  Falh  unci  Jf'ald 
(kfer  ot  ihe  German;* ;  Quuifogel  of  I  he  *  Fauna  Succira  ;* 
0^771^  Faik  of  Brunnich ;  and  Bod  teircaill  of  ihe  nnlienl 
British.  *  The  whole  length  of  the  Common  Bustzard  is 
ftora  2«)  ii}  22  inches,  dependinfr  on  ihe  sex,— the  fuiimles, 
M  in  the  Falcomdec  generally,  being  the  largest.  From  the 
babit  of  seeking  food  late  in  ihe  evening,  obsencd  in  this 
sprcies^  and  al^o  in  the  Rough4egged  Buzzard,  and  in  the 
iofter  and  more  downy  texture  of  the  feathers  as  compared 
Titb  the  plumai^e  of  the  true  Falcons,  the  Buzzards  are  con- 
nfeied  *s  indicating  an  approach  to  the  Owls.  The  betik 
kUuish  black*  daikest  in  colour  towards  the  ptnnt;  the  cere 
mHow,  the  tridfs  generally  yellow ;  but,  as  the  Common 
Banirdand  indee<l  all  the  Buzzarik  arc  subject  to  cxjnsi- 
ileiiil»lF-  variation  in  the  colour  of  their  plumage,  the  irides 
mcl  vary  also,  preisenling  some  reference  to  the 

pctra.       -,         '  of  the  colour  of  the  feathers.    The  upper 
■irt  of  tile  hetid,  occijut,  and  chet*h,  pale  brown,  streaked 
fcrnxitudinally  with  darker  brown;  the  whole  of  the  bacJif 
"  fjf^  upper  tail-cover tfs  and   upper  surface  of  the 
rt  dark  clove  brown,  the  laller  barred  with  lighter 
htu\*u^    the  feathers  of  the    forraer-uamed  parti*  having 
%hler-eolouTefl  edges;  the  "wmg primaries  browniiih  black  ; 
'  md  throat  almost  white  ;  front  of  t lie  neck,  hreast, 

'^'CQrert«r  belly ^  and  thigfis  grayish  white,  barred 
T^^^l_*^  ersely  with  dark  wood- brown  ;  I  figs  and  toes  yeJlow ; 
tlitf  elatts  blajck,'  (YarrelL) 

Variette*. — Falco  albidus,  Gmel-  Fulco  versicolor,  Gmeh 

Wrtsuhcher  Bmard,  Borkh»  Deut.  Orik  tTcmminckJ 

ffJnt  <  — Food— Reproduction. — The  flight  of  the  Buzzard 

111  it  generally  remains  perched  on  some  tree  in 

led  districts   patiently  waiting  for  its   prey,  viz* 

smuU  (juadrupeds,  birds,  and  reptiles,  and  even  earth-worms 

and  taseclfiL     It  may  be  seen  boructimes  soaring  in  circles, 

but  not  often,  and  docs  not  pursue  its  game  but  pounces 

af  if  when  on  the  ground.     Us   nature  is  slothful   and 

its  pbilopr  open  ilivtnrs.4  appears  to  be  great. 

rd  will  hatch  and  bring  up  the  young  if  the 

LI      w  k^jtiti]  ( Kay ),  atul,  among  oi her  instances,  Mr.  YaiToll 

rciairds  one  of  a  female  buzzard  kepi  in  the  gardeti  of  the 

Chequers  Inn,  at  Uxbridge,  whith  showing  an  indnuition  a 

ivm  \car5  back  to  make  a  neat  and  sit,  was  supplied  wiih 

itiiTeri.il'*  and  two  hen^s  e^gs.  which  she  hatched  and  after- 

ttufiL  rearetl  the  chicks,     Since  that  time  she  has  liaiched 

.1  1.    n/Iit  up  a  brood  of  chickens  every  year.     Once  they 

*'hicks  just  hntched  to  her  to  save  her  the  labour 

but  she  killed  ihem  all.     Her  family,  says  Mr; 

\arreii<    iu  June,    1S31»  consisled  of  nine;    the  original 

ii'jTnbrr  xvere  ten,  but  one  had  been  lost.     AVhen  Jle>h  wa^s 

^he  was  very  assiduous  in  tearing  and  offering  it 

r  her  nurslings,  and  appeared  uneasy  if,  after 

.1  -mall  portions  from  her.  they  turned  away  to  pick 

ain,  (*  British  Birds,*  where  there  is  an  elegant  vignette 

-  bird  and  her  foster  family,)   Indeed  the  young  lemain 

rhe  old  birds  some  little  time  after  they  quit  the  nest, 

Kir)  to  the  usage  of  other  birds  of  prey»  which  generally 

away  their  young  as  soon  a.s  they  can  Jly.     Nest,—\n 

.'^.w. had/ where  the  bird  is  said  to  be  bolder,  on  rucks  or 

on  the  etl-cs-t>f  steep  scars  or  beds  of  torrents.   (Macgil- 

livray  >      Jn  Englma,    the  buzzaitl   buikU  (or  sometimes 

ULt-^  to  a  nest)  in  Ihe  fork  of  a  tree  in  a  wooil.     The  eggs 

xrc  generully  three,  sometimes  four,  short  oval,  two  inches 

three  lines  m  length  by  one  inch  ten  lines  in  breadth,  of  a 

fiwile'l  whtte,  slightly  spotted  with  pule  brown,   f  Varrell.) 

hr^^itij, — Common  in  all  the  wixKled  countries  nf  Europe  ; 
ir^-ry  abundant  in  Holland.  (Tcmraiiick.)  It  is  well- 
:  y{\\  Yarrell,  over  the  wooded  part*  of  the  Con- 

pe^  south  ot  Russia,  and  inhabits  Spain  and 
>ver  the  Mediterranean  to  North  Africa:  but 
lyrna,  and  Madeira  appear  to  be  ii:*  limits  to 
L     Prince  Bonaparte  notes  it  as  very  comtnon 
In  several  parts  of  Irelatid   it  is  coramon 
not  very  plentiful  in  Scotland,  nor  does  it 
the  lists  of  the  birds  of  Orkney  and  Shellund,  by 
Mr.  Low  and  Mr.  Dunn,  though  it  occurs  in  Den- 
ii»«j>k,  IS^-zrway,  Sweden,  and  Ru.^sia.     Mr.  Gould,  in  notic- 
ing thu  Trcbiz'jnd  birds  presented  to  the  Zool.  Soc  by  Mr. 
ICetlh    Abbott,  among  which  it  was,  observes  that  it  was 
tjfft  |»retioufly  observed  in  Asia,  nit  bough  there  is  a  nearly 
]  »peetes  in  tlic  Himalaya  mountains,  and  that  it  had 
!/ten  been  noticed  in  Africa.     iZnnl.  Frnc,  l^M.)     In 
J.L-^3and,  though  lately  more  rare,  it  instill  far  from  un- 
tuioinon, 
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Dr.  Richai'dson  (*  Fauna  Boreal i-Anoeric^n a' >  states  that  j 
the  Common  Buzzard  arrives  in  the  fur  countries  in  thfj 
middle  of  April,  very  soon  afterwards  begins  to  build  itii 
nest,  and,  having  reared  its  young,  departs  about  the  end  of! 
September.  It  liaunts  the  low  alluvial  points  of  land  which  I 
stretch  out  under  the  high  banks  of  a  river,  and  may  btf  J 
observed  for  a  long  time  motionless  on  the  bough  of  a  ireol 
watching  for  some  small  quadniped,  bird,  or  reptile  to  pass] 
within  its  reach.  As  soon  as  it  espies  its  prey,  it  glideAi 
sdently  into  the  air,  and,  sweeping  easily  but  rapidly  down,  I 
seizes  it  in  its  claws.  When  disturbed,  it  makes  a  shorl  | 
circuit,  and  soon  settles  on  another  perch.  One  of  Dr. 
Richardson's  specimens  had  two  raiddle-sized  toads  in  its  I 
crop.  It  builds  its  net^t,  aceonlin^  to  the  Doctor,  on  a  iree^  ( 
of  short  sticks,  lining  it  with  deer's  hair.  The  eggs  are,  1 
he'says,  flrom  three  to  five  in  number,  and  he  remarks  that 
it  was  seen  by  the  expedition  as  far  north  as  the  d7t!ij 
parallel,  and  that  it  most  probably  has  a  stiU  higher  raoge*  [ 
lie  gives  a  description  of  two;  one  a  male,  shot  on  the  ITth 
June,  at  the  nest,  which  contained  three  eggs,  c^n  tlie  plains  j 
of  the  Saskattdiowan  ;  and  another,  a  female,  killed  at  tlio  j 
nest  also,  near  Carlton,  May  22. 


'ts^:*itt 
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Bute*}  Biwhn  is  recorded  by  Major  Janie^  Fraukliii  among 
the  collection  formed  by  biin  ou  the  banks  of  the  Ganges 
and  in  Ihe  mountain  chain  of  Upper  Hindostan,     In  th»j 
South  African  Museum  the  Buteones  Jackal  and  Tachar* 
das  are  preservi'd.   The  former  obtains  its  name  from  ulter*  j 
inga  cry  somewhat  siuiilar  to  that  of  the  Somali  quadrupedsJ 
called  Jtichalls  at  the  Cape.     It  abounds  throughout  South] 
.\frica.     (See  the  Catalogue)     In  the  same  coUeclion  will  J 
be  found  Huiactes  Le^sonii. 

5th  Sub-family.    Afilvim-    (Kites.) 
Befik  mcxlerale,  rather    hooked  troni   the   base,       Taii^ 
f.j  r  ked .    The  le  n  g  t  h  o  f  the  wi  n  gs  a  n  d  I  he  for  k  ed  t  ail  i  n  st  r  u- 
ments  of  action  to  whith  the  birds  are  indebted  for  their] 
peculiar  power  and  gracefulness  of  flight,  are  the  characteraj 
which  more  particularly  separate  the  Kites  from  Ihe  rest  r 
the  /?(!/' /r^m^. 

Elanus.    (Savigny.) 
Beak  moderate,  weak,  compressed.     Tarsi  short,  semi- 
plumed.     Jcrotarsia  reticulated,     Claivs,  with  the  except - 
tion  of  the  middle  one,  rounded  internally.     Second  quiUl 
longest.      First  and  second  quills  strongly  notched   m-j 

ternallv,  ton       I 

Example,  Ehnus  mclanopterus*    Black-trifigeil  StralloiO'^ 

Hmk.  ^^  ^     , 

DfScription.—Ti\\&  is  the  Fako  meiampfrras  ui  Daudin: 
E.  riesiujs  of  Savigny:  and  Le  Blac  of  J.e  \'aillanl.    ^ise  of^ 
u  Spar  row- Hofvk^      Plumage  soft  and  silky,  tail  a  litll©^ 
forked.      Above  o.^h-coloured,  qui  Us   bhickiib,   beak  and 


$hmtifUr9  Waftk.  7ielmi>  wliito.  Tail  |yrincipally 'white. 
Feet  yellow. 

HalnLt.—T]ie  bird  in  sairl  to  live  principally  upon  insects 
which  it  raptures  on  the*  vvinj;. 

Loctility. — Comninii  in  AlTica  from  Eg^pt  to  Ihc  Cape. 
There  is  a  sp^'cinieu  in  Ihc  South  African  Museum.  8a- 
▼ie:ny  Rjwjaks  of  il  as  l>einir  in  great  abumlnnce  in  Syria, 
Eifvpt,  and  Barbtiry.  Cranch  (Tuokey's  expedition)  saw 
great  niniibers  iit  the  mtnitU  of  the  Congo,  rind  some  were 
sent  homo  from  iheticcv  Le«^33on  sny*  that  it  occurs  in  New 
HoJlimd.  It  is  iiiilic<?d  airiong  the  birds  oullecleft  by  Nf  njor 
Jiiniiis  Franklin  on  iho  banks  of  Ibe  Ganges,  i\nd  in  Ibu 
mountatn-ebuin  of  Upper  ilinda^cian. 


I 


Naiiclerus.    (VigoTi-) 

Beak  mth«T  short,  weak,  euni pressed.  Nmirih  sub-oval, 
placed  in  ibe  ceret  which  is  furnitibi^l  witli  brisllo*  in  un 
oblique  direction.  Wings  lonjj;  *GC4>nd  or  ihinl  qniU 
longest.  7<if7  long,  very  much  forked.  /'e»<*f»ltorr,  weok. 
Tarsi  rolicidated.  Acrotarsta  featbcrcfl  btdow  thw  knee 
to  the  middle.  Clatm  not  rylindricab  Jimiy  slender, 
elegant. 

Mr.  Vigors  observe*  that  A^mt^lerm  h  diifinguisbed  from 
the  iTUe  Milrujf  by  ibo  greater  development  of  the  clinrd(  ler 
of  the  forked  tail;  by  the  relative  pnijwrtion  of  the  wing- 
feathers,  the  foil  rill  beinsf  the  lonpos-t  in  Mi  Ivm :  and  by 
the  reticulation  of  the  acrofarsid,  tliose  <if  Milvu^  being 
covered  with  even  scale*  or  scutellaleil  lie  divide*  the 
genus  into  two  sections. 

Ut. 
With  the  eecond  quill  longest* 

ExAmple,  Nmwlerus  Kiocoum. 
2nd. 
With  the  third  qoill  longest 

Example,  Nauelerii^  Fiircattts.  Faha  fitreattut^  Linn. 
HtraUofP'taihd  Mawh, 

TJescriptinn.—\\ho\e  length  20  inches.  Peak  htnish- 
black,  cere  lighter  blue,  frtdes  dark;  fteadt  neck^  breast, 
helhj,  nndef  surface  of  the  win^x^  sides  of  the  body,  ihighs^ 
and  under  tail-cnrertft  puremiite:  bacht  iving  primarirt, 
9econdariei,  upper  titil-coverts  and  tailfratftcrs  bkck,  wilti 
a  purplish  melaibc  histre;  tertiah  black  on  the  outer  webs 
hut  paU'hed  with  pure  white  on  the  iJiner;  toil  very  deeply 
fjirkeil ;  /^o^*  and /o<?*  greenish  blue;  claws  fnded  orange. 
(Yarrell,^ 

Hahtts — Footi — Peprndurfinn — Localitif. — ^Wo  fclect  Mr, 
AudulM>n*s  ac4:ount  of  the  hnbttK  and  loculily  of  this  grucc- 
fbl  bird;— 'A  sob  tar  y  individual  of  this  ^pceie>^  has  once  or 
Iwicc  been  seen  m  Pennsylvania.  Farther  to  the  eaftlward 
the  Swallow-tailed  Hawk  has  never,  1  believe,  been  oh- 
aei've<U  Truvelbng  s-outhward  along  the  Atlantic  coast,  we 
find  it  in  Virginia,  althou^^h  in  very  small  number*.  Beyotul 
that  state  it  becumes  more  abundant.  Near  the  falls  of 
the  Ohio  a  pair  had  a  nest,  and  reared  four  young  ones  in 
1820.  lu  the  lower  parts  of  Kcntncky  it  begins  to  become 
TDor«  num«*rous;  but  in  the  states  further  to  the  south,  and 
particularly  in  ports  near  the  eea,  it  is  abundant.    In  the 


larprc  prnhnes  of  the  Attaeapfls  and  Oppel!flttiia3 
treniely  eommon.  In  the  states  of  Loui?^iana  and' 
sippi,  where  Ibcse  birrLs  are  abundant,  they  arrive 
companies  in  the  beginning  of  April*  nnd  are  heard 
a  sharp  plaintive  nolo.  At  this  period  1  sjenerally  f\ 
that  they  catnc  from  the  westwarrl,  and  have  co! 
wards  of  a  hundred  in  the  ^ptice  of  an  hour,  pasd 
me  in  a  direet  easterly  course.  At  that  sen'^^n  at 
besrinning^  of  September,  when  they  all  retire  ( 
United  States,  they  are  easily  approached  trhcn  t 
ab^Oi?e<l,  bciuff  then  apparently  Oui;rucd,tvnd  busdy 
in  preparinir  themselves  for  continuing  their  joiij 
dreftsint*  and  odmg  their  fetitliers*  At  all  oi!ier  ti 
ever,  il  is  cxtret^iely  difficult  to  i^^et  near  them,  as 
i^enemlly  on  wing  through  the  day,  and  at  night 
the  higher  pines  and  ey presses,  bordering  the  rt' 
the  hikes,  or  the  swamps  of  that  district  of  countrj 
always  feed  on  the  wing.  In  calm  and  wirnn  weal 
Sfvar  to  an  immense  height,  pursuing  the  large  insei 
Mii*quitn  Hfiwkff,  and  performini^  the  most  siugi] 
lotions  tliat  can  he  conceived,  using  their  tail  witB 
(^nnec  of  motion  peculiar  to  themselves.  Tlieir 
U^tM\  however  is  lars^e  grasfihoppers,  gross-caier|>iU 
quakes,  lizards,  and  frogs.  Tliey  sweep  cb>sc  overt! 
iM>metimcs  seeming  to  ahght  fijr  a  moment  to  seeuro 
at^.fl  holding  it  fai»t  by  the  neck,  carry  it  off  and  i 
in  the  siir.  When  .searching  for  grasshoppers  and 
lufft,  it  IS  not  djtiicult  to  approach  them  under  « 
fence  or  tree.  When  one  is  then  killed  and  fa  I 
gmund.  the  whole  lloek  come  over  ihe  dead  bird, 
tent  upon  carrying  it  off.  An  execllent  opporiuniti 
fllfrvidod  of  shooting  as  many  as  may  bo  wanted, 
killed  severul  of  these  hawks  in  thts  manner,  ftrin 
n»  \  eoukl  load  my  gun.  The  Swatlow-tailed  Ua^ 
imme^lialely  after  its  arrival  in  the  s<nithem  slates 
its  eourttthips  lake  place  on  the  wing,  its  motions 
more  bcnutiful  than  ever.  The  nest  is  usonlly  p 
the  top  branches  of  the  tallest  oak  or  pine  tree,  siti 
tlm  margin  of  a  stream  or  pond.  It  re^mbles  tl 
carrion  crow  externally,  being  formed  of  dry  stic' 
mixed  with  Spanish  moss,  and  is  lined  with  eo«jiM[ 
and  a  few  feathers.  The  eggs  are  from  four  to 
greenish  white  colour,  with  a  few  irregular  blotcha 
brown  at  the  lartrer  end.  Tlie  male  and  female  ! 
nntety,  the  one  fecdin^j^  the  other.  The  young  ai 
covered  with  bufT'Coloured  down.  Their  next  covi 
hibits  the  pure  white  and  black  of  the  old  birds,  but 
any  of  the  glossy  puqdish  tints  <>f  the  hilter.  The  h 
at  first  is  but  slightly  forked,  becomes  mi»re  ».» 
weeks,  and  at  the  approach  of  autumn  cxhibita  Utll 


I  that  of  the  adult  biidti.    Tho  plumose  b  cam- 
first  spring.     Only  one  brood  \^  ruined  in  tbc 
bi«  ^vu't'ii'^  leaver  ibf  United  Statcii  in  the  be- 
S  .  moving  olf  in  tl<Krks,  which  are 

er  the  breeding  scitson  is  over/ 
CM56,  iiccoidiiig  u>  Mr.  Nulla U,   ^ill,   like    the 
itzz^cmf,  proy  upon  locusts  and  wasps,  and  theiir 
►fl  feftulflJTtatt^kon  thoir  ncBU.    M.VitsiUot 

|i  ^  Puru  and  Buenosi  Ayres.     Mr.  Vairell 

I  place  ;imong  tho  Brititih  bird^  oil  the  lAUlhorily  uf 
■ii«n»,  iini.'  killed  at  Bal.icboaliiit  in  ^\j-g>li!dhii'0  in 
I  t   taken  alive  in  Shaw-gill,  utjui'  Hawen 

t  urkshiro,  in  ISOo.    Api>arenlly  to  avoid 

a  ireinettflouji  tluinder-storm,  and  iheclamor- 
iilkfii  of  a  flock  of  rooks  which  tittacked  it  at  the 
int,  it  look  ©heller  ina  thiokei,  where  it  was  seize  1 
Sijubl  cxtrieuie  itself,  on  tho  6  th  September.  The 
ruiiL'ijt  it  kept,  it  a  month  ;  but  u  door  being  ac- 
k,  it  made  its  es»ea|^.  It  first  alighted  on 
distance,  from  which  il  booh  ascended  in 
i^hi  U>  a  g^rent  elevation,  and  then  weut  steaddy 
Atlicrly  tliiection  as  far  a^  tlie  eye  couLd  truce  it» 
N,  val.  xiv.) 

Milvufl  (of  Authors). 
rale»  weak,  subanguUr  above;  noatrih  ob- 
i1 :  itirai  short ;  acrotaraia  scutollated ;  wings 
>\  mil  ionj;eT»t ;  tttii  foi'ked. 
^  ictifttu,  FiUeo  milvm  of  Liunaiiis;  Mil- 
•  I  r  ieming  and  Gould. 
0/1.— Thus  \i  Ujo  Mthn  Royod  of  tho  French 
In  to  Buil'on  :  P>{i<in(t,Mitmti^  A^/Wi/Vi,  and  Nibbio 
llians  ;  Mother  MiUin  \ji  the  Germans ;  Ghnia  of 
,./,  -111,..  I  .MKi  Kaeciea:  Kite,  Fork-htiled 
h  s  from  Ibo  Saxon  '  Glida') 

]i  i         anlient  British.    Income 

r  uid  It  is  called  the  PuttacK  a  name 

,,  ed  pruvincially  upon    ihe  eoniinon 
iu  £asc^  It  u  called  the  Crotched-tailed  Pad* 


i^n; 


.».,„!. _^,v  TMches;  6f /i/f  born-coiour ;  Cfl^re 

f  the  hetut  and  ju-ck  grayish- 

I  Tit  vvtib  ash  brown  ;  fcatheri 

k  brown  ia  the  centre, 

web  of  some  of   Ibe  ier- 

^vhiie;    jmmiiftfs  nearly  Mack;    upper 

:   iinif^atheis  reddish  bio Wi»»  the  outer 

,  the  inner  webs  barred  with 

father  on  each  ^ide  tbc  darkest 


I;  kui  tkt^4y  iwik«dj  ehm  fm^X  t/troai  gmyirii 


white,  streaked  with  dusky;  breast,  Mb/,  and  thi^hs^rxk' 
fens  brown,  each  feather  with  a  eei\tral  longitudinal  streak 
of  dark  brown  ;  under  surface  of  the  av>i^*,  near  the  body, 
rufou&,  with  dark-brown  feathorB  edged  wiiji  red-brown  to- 
wards  the  outer  part  of  the  wing;  under  tail  awe rt^  plain 
rufoufe- white ;  under  surface  of  the  tail-feathers  grayish* 
white,  with  the  dark  bars  of  the  upper  surlace  showing 
through;  tani  and  tors  yellow;  claw^  black  (Yarrell) 
Tlie  femalcA  are  larger  than  the  males. 

Haiti ti — Fhhd—R&pri^ttction. — ^Tbe  Kita  Kuilt^  grace ' 
fully  ill  the  air,  now  aciieribiug  cuelei^  and  anon  with  out- 
spread tail  remaining  slalionary.  It  jwunces  on  its  prey, 
et>nii«)iii^  uf  moles,  mice,  leverets  rabbits,  untledged  biiiU» 
and  the  youn^  of  the  Gallinaceous  tribe  esi>iH.'ially.  It  was, 
when  more  plentiful  than  it  is  at  prcjient,  a  great  s.(our^e  to 
the  poultry-yard,     ll  will  e^t  froga  and  suakei,  and,  in  the 

*  Magazine  of  Natural  Hislury,' an  obsener  bears  wiVness 
to  its  taking  fish  from  a  broad  river  near  ^vhieh  he  rcbidcd. 
The  nt'xi^  made  of  sticks,  and  lined  with  soft  materials,  is  usu- 
ally built  on  the  fork  of  a  tree  in  a  thick  wood.  The  eg^Karc 
two,  sometimes  three,  short  oval,  2  inelica  2  lines  in  length 
by  I  inch  9  lines  in  breadth.  They  are  of  a  dirty  white, 
with  a  few  reddish-brown  spots  at  the  large  end.  The  fe- 
male lays  early  in  the  season,  and  she  often  makes  a  vigor 
ous  defence  when  her  ncsl  is  attacked. 

io^ii/i/y,  —  France,  Italy,  Switzerland,  and  Germany; 
less  abundant  in  Russia;  more  rare  in  Holland;  migra- 
tory hi  autumn.  (Temminck.)  Very  common  near  liome, 
especially  neir  ihe  herds  of  cattle,  (Bonaparte.)  It  aUo 
occurs  in  Siberia,  uadMhe  ccmntry  about  Lake  Baikal; 
and  hjta  been  observed  in  Eg)pt,  and  several  parts  of 
Africa  north  of  the  eqiiator  in  Ireland  it  does  not 
seem  to  be  known.  In  Britain,  especially  in  the  soutbern 
counties,  it  is  become  rare,  though  at  one  time  it  was  evi^ 
dently  abundant.  Clusius  stale*,  that  when  he  was  ia 
London  an  amaj^ing  tmmber  of  kiteii  flocked  there  for  the 
offals  wliich  were  thrown  into  ihe  street*.  They  were  so 
tame,  that  they  took  their  ]}rey  In  tho  midst  of  crowds,  and 
it  was  forbidden  to  kdl  them.  In  falconry  it  was  used  both 
as  pursuer  and  pursued,  and  is  very  docile,  A  good  inula  nee 
of  this  docilrty  is  lyjiven  by  Mr.  Thompson  in  the  'Magazine 
of  Zoology  and  Botany/  vol*  ii.>  p.  172.  Louis  XVL  lied 
at  the  kite  with  powerful  falcons;  and  Sir  Jolin  Sebright 
tells  u«.  that  *  Forkt ailed  kites  were  much  ilown  some 
years  a^u  by  the  eail  of  Orford,  in  the  neighljourhood  of 
Alconbur}^  Hill.  A  groat  owl,  to  the  lee;  of  which  the  J'al- 
coners  usually  tic  a  fox's  brush,  not  only  to  impede  it« 
tligbt,  but  to  make  it,  as  they  fancy,  more  attractive,  ia 
tiirown  up  to  draw  down  ihe  kite.' 

Colonel  Sykes  notes  Milvm  Gotfinda  as  occur rinjf  both 
m  South  Africa  and  India.  In  the  catalogue  of  ihe  8o\i(h 
African  Muioum  ir»  thL»  following:  account  of  Mahms  f^ara- 
v^V/rvis,  ihe  Cape  Kite,  there  prober vod.  *  This  bird  b  Ihe 
/w,  A'7i  Dt'if  or  Chicken-stealer  of  the  Dutch  coIouisIh, 
anrl  only  appears  in  Soiilh  Al'iica  during  the  summer  ten- 
sou.  It  reworts  to  inhabited  pkcr^,  and,  as  its  name  im- 
plies, is  very  destructive  to  young  c:hickens.  Ever)  where  il 
m  btdd ;  but  it  ii  es{keciaLIy  so  in  dislricts  into  which  tire- 
arms  have  not  as  yet  been  introduced,  \«here  it  will  pounce 
dowii  and  seize  pieces  uf  lle»h  from  the  lumds  of  children* 
or  even  grown  persons.  It  feeds  in  part  upon  carrion,  and 
many  indivuluaU  are  often  iecn  congregated  logiithcr  u^toii 
dead  carcasses/ 

Gettertd  Ot^ogrofthical  Bislnbutirm  ff  t/ie  Fulromda*, — 
WheruVttT  birds  and  small  quadru)ieds  arc  to  be  found  there 
ii  the  bird  of  prey,  whose  oltlce  it  is  io  keep  tbuir  number 
witlnn  iheir  proper  bounds.  Thus,  as  Mr.  Vitf.irs  wnun 
[Zfjol.  Juurn.y  vol.  i.,  p,  3'1^—Oft  th-  Groh;  ,"       /.- 

k^),  there  seem  to  be  no  limits  afti,\^ed  to  d 

distribution  of  the  true  Fa/cons*  This  luutm  iq^u  .in 
genersdly  ihe  caae  in  tli«  larger  groups  of  this  famdy.  1  he 
naked-cheeked  Fukontr'"  ■  '  '^^  ?.cem  to  be  con  lined  to  the 
southeiti  parts  of  the  I  I,  and   to  Australui,  if  wc 

are  to  rtibr  F,  Nova* Zu  1  Dr.  Luthani  to  the  gtnus 

Pol{/lj(/n/s,  according  to  M.  Tcmminck's  opinion.  But  ihn 
remammi,'  group*  appear  to  be  disj)ersod  in  QVcry  diviiiou 
of  the  globe. 

The  Fulrmtidw  described  and  figureil  in  Mr.  Swain^on'a 

*  Birds  of  Western  Africa,'  before  alluded  to,  belong  to  tho 
two  most  lypicrtl  or  iterlect  divisions  of  the  tiimily,  vi/.,  tht) 
noble  iklcons  {Falamidccu  and  tho  hawks  (   '  "fV}, 

Some  of  the  be:il  illustrations  of  the  i-  a  ill  bo 

buud  ill  AuduboUi  Bewit'ki  Guuid,  Lg  Vaiiiuu^  i^AVivgkiSi^^ 
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Savigiu%  Swmnsyn.  VieiUot*  and  Yam-U.  Somc^  of  Frisch'a  | 
figures  are  go^jd.  TUere  nrt^  many  line  and  expensive 
works  (the  *  Plaiirhcr*  Enluminces,  for  uxatnple)  which 
contain  fipires  of  ihese  iiobk  biras  but  they  aro  sadly 
deficient  in  charnctcr,  and  look  lik<?  what  they  were  mostly 
taken  from,  ill  stuffed  speeiuiens.  There  is  more  to  be 
learnt  from  the  wood -cuts  of  the  heads  by  Swain  son  in 
*  Fauna  Boreali-Araericana'  and  the  *  Clai^stfication  of  Birds/ 
than  from  the  most  gorgeously  coloured  ill-sliaped  engraving. 
The  magnificent  works  of  Audubon  and  Gould  are  full  of 
the  charncler  of  the  respective  species :  Swainson  particu- 
larly excels  in  this,  whether  he  pourtrays  the  bird  in  liia 
beautiful  drawings,  or  ^ives  an  epitome  of  it**  leadang  ]K>iiita 
in  the  small  compass  of  a  wood-iut.  The  figures  in 
Yarreirs  *  Britibh  Bir<l^*  are  excellent,  and  elvarming  ex- 
amples of  the  perfection  to  which  wood  engraving  can  bo 
carried. 

Fossil  FAtcoNin.i:. 

Br,  Bnckland  notices  the  remains  of  Fatconitk^  m  the 
1st  period  of  the  Tcrtiai7  series  (Eocene  periud  of  LyellK 
and  figure*  a  Buzzard  iBut€o\.  as  recent  and  fossil,  in  the 
iirht  plaie  of  his  Bridgewater  Treatise. 

FALCONRY,  or  HAWKING,  the  art  of  training  and 
flying  hawks  to  take  other  birds.  Julius  FirTnttus,  who 
lived  in  the  middle  of  the  fourth  lontury,  is  the  tirst  Lalm 
writer  who  speaks  of  falconers  and  the  mt  of  leaching  one 
species  of  birfl  to  fly  at  and  cat  eh  another.  The  art,  how- 
ever, had  been,  in  all  probability,  practised  in  the  East 
from  remote  ages;  whence  it  ccrtandv  came  to  Europe. 

From  the  Heptarchy  to  the  time  of  Charles  II.  falconry 
was  the  principal  amusement  of  our  ancestors  in  England  : 
ft  person  of  rank  scarcely  stirred  i»ut  wit  hunt  a  liawk  upon 
his  hand,  which,  in  old  dluminations  iind  i:pon  actient 
seals  is  the  criterion  of  nobUity.  Harold,  afierwards  king 
of  England,  is  thus  represented  in  the  Bayeux  tape*»try, 
when  visiting  the  court  of  William  duke  of  Normandy. 

Florence  of  Worcester  (4to.  edit,  1392,  p,  310)  "states 
that  King  Alfred  had  his  falconers  among  the  persons 
whom  he  encouraged  for  their  skill  in  different  professions; 
and  a  metrical  treatise  on  the  art  of  falcomy,  stdl  extant, 
is  ascribed  to  Kin^'  Edward  the  Cot\fes^or. 

In  *  I>omesday  Book'  the  practice  of  falconry  is  dl  us  t  rated 
by  numerous  entries.  In  seveial  places  we  find  a  sutii,  no 
less  than  ten  pounds,  made  the  optional  payment  instead  of 
finding  a  hawk  {Dunwad.  Umi.  i.  fob  134,  b,  172,  230) ;  and 
once,  at  Worcester  (torn,  i-  172)  a  Norwuy  hawk  is  spe- 
eitied.  Aen^%  or  places  destined  for  tlie  breeding  or  train- 
ing of  hawks,  are  entered  in  the  Survey  in  Bucking- 
hamshire, Gloucestershire,  Worct:stershire,  Herefordshire, 
Shropshire,  and,  more  frequently  than  in  other  counties^  in 
Cheshire;  as  well  as  among  the  lands  ba«i*eii  the  Ribble 
and  the  Mcrw>y.  Ubid,  totiL  i.  ful  144.  Ii2,  163  b,  172, 
IF^CI,  252  b,  256  b.  2j7.  2G4,  265,  265  b,  266  b,  267.  267  b, 
26 S  b,  269,  270.) 

Nor  were  hawks  less  prized  at  subsequent  periods,  Ac- 
coribng  to  Madox  {Hht.  Excheq.  i.  273),  in  the  14th  Hen. 
11  ,  Walter  Cnot,  one  of  the  king's  tenants^  rendered  liis 
rent  at  the  exchequer  in  three  hawks  and  three  girfalcons. 
King  John  had  also  his  hawks  {Pat.  4,  Joh.  m,  2);  and 
utHin  the  Patent  Roll  of  the  34th  Hen,  IIL  a  copy  occurs 
ofthc  letter  which  the  king  sent  in  that  year  to  the  king 
of  NorNvay  for  hawks.  Bray,  in  the  '  History  of  Surrey^* 
(vol.  iii.,  p.  H2,)  relates  a  curious  anecdote  of  Henry  lll.'s 
anger  with  one  Roger  Belet,  who  by  reason  of  something 
he  had  done  or  omitted  about  a  spar-hawk,  was  disseised  of 
all  his  lands  and  40.?.  rent  in  Bagsfiot.  In  the  34th  Edw. 
IIL  it  was  made  felony  to  steal  a  hawk  \  to  take  its  e|igs, 
e\en  in  a  person's  own  ground,  was  punishable  wnth  im- 
prisonment for  a  year  and  a  day,  besides  a  fine  at  the  king*s 
pleasure.  In  Queen  EhjiahethVrcitin  the  imprisonment  was 
reduced  to  three  months ;  but  the  offender  was  to  find 
secnrily  for  his  good  behaviour  for  seven  years,  or  lie  in 
prison  till  he  did.  i Pennant,  Brtt,  ZooL,  &vo.  Loud.  1812, 
ToJ.  i.,  p.  212.) 

\  Edward  UL.  according  to  Frotssait  (Chron.  u  c*  210), 
nad  with  him  in  his  army,  when  he  invaded  France,  thirty 
falconers  on  horseback,  who  had  charge  of  his  hawks ;  and 
every  day  he  either  hunted  or  went  to  the  river  for  the 
mirymse  of  hawking,  as  his  fancy  inclined  him.  Queen 
Elixabeth  is  represented  etijoying  this  sport  in  a  wood-cut 
in  Tnrbervdu's  *  Falconry,'  oubltshed  in  1575;  and  it  was 
the  fftvourije  amufiement  with  King  James  L 


By  an  entry  upon  the  Originalia  Rolls  of  the  35th  Edv, 
IIL  {Origin.,  vol.  ii.,  p,  267)  it  appears  that  a  iBlcon  gentil 
cost  2Da\,  a  tersil  gentil  \Qs.,  a  tersil  lestour  6#.  84t,  audi 
lanner  6«.  %d.:  these  were  the  prices  which  the  sheriff  «ni 
to  give  for  hawks  for  the  king's  use*  In  an  account  b(Hr| 
of  the  20th  Hen.  VIIL  a  goshawk  and  two  fj.1con6  are 
priied  at  3A,  atid  five  falcons  and  a  terail  at  8/.  Bert  in  hii 
Address  to  the  Reader,  prefixed  to  his  *  Treatise  of  UavUf 
and  Hawking,'  published  in  1619,  s^ays  he  *had  for  a  Gm- 
bawke  and  a  Tarsell  a  hundred  marks.* 

Falconry  was  attempted  to  be  revived  by  G«or|se  Earlcl 
Orford,  who  died  in  1791  ;  and  in  Yorkshire  Col.  Thornton 
had  a  hawking  establishment  at  a  rather  later  period  :  Sir 
John  Sebright  and  a  few  other  gentlemen  also  prnclDtxl 
it  in  Norfolk  at  the  begin n in j^  of  the  present  century.  A» 
a  rural  di\eraiojj  however,  principally  in  consequenoe  of 
the  enclosures,  it  has  gone  into  disuse. 

A  list  of  the  hawks  which  were  most  used  by  sporti- 
men  in  the  time  of  Charles  L  is  given  in  W^il ton's  *Coib* 
plete  Angler ;'  and  an  explanation  of  the  words  of  art 
hawking  will  be  found  in  Latham's  *  Falconry,'  4to., 
1633, 

The  earliest  printed  treatise  on  hawking  in  En^rliAb  it 
the  *  Boiik  of  St.  Alban's,'  fob,  1481,  ascribed  to  Julians 
Biirnci  or  Bcrtiers,  abbess  of  SopwelL  [Berners.]  Then? 
are  numerous  other  ar^I  curious  treatise*  upon  falconry 
both  in  French  and  English,  scmie  of  them  of  very  rare 
occurrence,  *  Le  Miruir  do  Phebus.  avec  VArt  de  Flu* 
coneric,*  pubhshed  at  Paris  in  &vo.  without  date,  was  llw 
Qrst  work  upon  the  subjcet  printed  in  the  French  \aar 
guage. 

For  further  inforjnation  upon  Falconry  and  its  i 
the  reader  may  refer  lo  S  pel  man's  Giosmrt/,  v.  *  A         ... 
edit.  fo\,,  Lond.,  1526,  p.  7;  War  ton's  Ob&erv.  on  Spef 
Fairy  Queen,  vol.  ii,,  p.  1 7 1—173  ;  Strutt'a  SporU  and 
limei'  of  the  People  of  England,  4lo.,  Lond.,  I S 1 0,  pp.  2 1- 
and  Haslowooa's  Literary  Researches  into  the  Htsii 
the  Bonk  of  St,  Albans,  4to,,  Lond.,   1810,  pp.  21 
[Falconid.*:.] 

FALCU'NCULUS.    [LANtAD.E.] 

FALKIRK,  a  considerable  market,  post-town  and  , 
\\\  Stirlingshire,  24  miles  west  by  north  of  Edinburgh, 
12  miles  south  by  east  of  Stirling,     The  parish  is  m 
seven  nil  lea  in  length  by  about  four  in  breadth,  imd 
whole  is  perfectly  level,  except  that  part  on  which  the 
stands.     It  is  bounded   on  Ihe  north  by  the  river 
which   gives  name  to  the  celebrated  iron  w*orks,  siti 
near  the  fertile  tract   called  the  '  Carsc  of  Falkirk/ 
town  is  thriving  and  increasing  in  trade  and  popul 
It  consists  of  one  long  street,  culled  High-street,  exi 
about  half  a  mile,  and  is  lighted  with  gas.    It  is  situal 
a  wealthy  and  densely  peopled  district,  in  the  midst  ofj 
liericsand  ma  nil  factor ietf,  and  is  the  chief  town  in  ihci 
part  of  Stirlingshire,     The  extensive  suburbs  coTnpriBij 
villages  of  Lauriaton,  Grahamslown,  Bainsford,  and  Cam* ' 
together  with  the  seajfort  town  of  Grangemouth.     Tb*^*e 
suburbs  owe  (heir  rise  to  the  great  canal  pa^--- -  'f     -i    i« 
them,  and  to  their  being  hi  the  vicinity  of  the  v 
which  are  only  a  mde  distant  from  the  eanu:,  . 
have  a  radway  communication  with  the  basin  \\\  1* 
The  town-house  is  situated  in  the  middle  of  High-st  i 
in  this  quarter  both  the  houses  and  shops  ore  large.    Tb 
new   church  has  a  fine  steeple  130  feet  in  height.    Hie 
old  church  was  a  very  ancient  structure,  and  built  in  tto 
form  of  a  cross.    According  to  an  inscription  that  was  dlK 
covered  when  taking  it  dmvn  in  I8l0,  it  appears  to  li>n 
been  founded  by  Malcolm  IIL  in  1(157.    In  the  chureh-Tsr^ 
were  interred  Sir  John  Graham  and  Sir  John  Stev     *     '  ^ 
were  killed  at  the  battle  of  Falkirk,  22nd  July,  12 
defending  the  indeiTendence  of  their  coun*'-*  ...wi 
against  Edward  L    On  each  side  of  the  I 

and  confined  streets  branch  off,  one  of  w. .....„,    , 

wards  of  a  mde  towards  Carron,  passing  through  Baittsm  I 
and  Grahamstown.    On  the  banks  of  the  canul  are  lar^  1 
corn-mills,  a  fovmdry,  and  a  distiller)'.    There  art*  \\\ 
extensive  tar  works  in  the  neighbourhood.   The  iw; 
is  Thurdflay,  and  the  trysts  or  cattle  fairs  are  hi 
times  a  year,  when  black  cattle,  nrincipally  for  th- 
markets,  and  likewise  sheep  and  liorses,  are  expi»$*  > 
to  a  very  great  amount.     Indeed  this  is  the  larui 
market  in  Scothmd,     The  town  of  Falkirk  nv 
buri!;h  of  regality  ;   it  afterwards  became  a  bii: 
I  and  wo^  held  of  the  family  of  Livmgsto^o  till  \iv 
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15.  of  the  eftrl  of  Linlitbgow  and  Callandt^r,  by  whoso 

iture  bis  estates  and  siiiperiorilie-i  became  Tested  in 

In  1  r20  the  estate  of  Callander  was  purchased 

York  Buildings  Company,  from  wlumi,  in   17S3,  il 

uirc^  by  the  late  WiJliain  Forbes  of  Callander,  the 

vif  the  present  occupier.     During  the  lime  the  eslalo 

*ld  by  the  York  Building  Company  there  was  always 

lent  baron-btiilier  and  Mr*  Forbes  contiiuied  to  imme 

»n  to  that  office  till  about  the  end  of  the  last  century. 

ire  then  the  oflire  has  been  vacant. 

Tbe  n^nagemcnt  of  the  nifairs  of  the  town  and  cotnmu' 

aity  m  at  present  vested  in  two  separate  bodies,  the  stent- 

majfer*  and  committee  of  feuars*    The  stenl-masters  are 

l^lectcd  annually,  at\d  arc  twcnty-fuur  in  number;  four  being: 

fhoAeii  by  tbe  merchant?,  two  by  each  of'the  trades  or  giiilds 

of   Kamiiiermen,   wnght^,  wearers,    Bhoeraakers,   masons, 

iiilars^  bakers  and  brewers,  and  four  from  the  suburbs  of 

Ibrtowil.     Any  person  belonging  to  any  of  these  trades  is 

iiied  to  vote  for  and  to  be  ele<?ted  a  stent-raaster  of  his 

the  act  3  and  4  Williara  IV.»  c»  77,  the  town  of 

stained  a  municipal  constitution-     The  council 

a  provost,  three  bailies,  a  treasurer,  and  seven 

inom.     According  to  the  population  returns  for  183  I 

rgb  and  parish  of  Falkirk  contained  12,7>t3  persons. 

rnis  a  member  to  parliament  in  union  with  the  burqbs 

ark,  Linlithgow.  Hamilton,  and  Aitdrie-    The  debt 

town  is  170U/.»  its  revenue  about  ^2 00/.,  and  annual 

iturc  174/.    The  paironagp  is  in  the  crown.     Near 

the  Pretender  gtiined  a  victory  over  tbe  royal  array 

17th  of  January,  17^6.     Here  alr-o  U  a  part  of  the 

nwall,  known  by  the  name  of 'Graham^n  Dyke,*  built 

time  of  the  Emperor  Antoninus  Pius.    The  grammar 

Inglish  ftch<wls  of  Falkirk  are  in  high  repute;  they  are 

ivale  except  the  parisli  onCt  the  master  of  whu'h  is 

ted  by  the  heritorn.     (Playfair*3  Description  of  Srof- 

J  Sinclair's  Statistical  Account  of  Scot  land ;  Bound- 

_  eporit :  Mimidpal  Corporation  Reports^  1 835  ;  Fopu- 

Umm  lieiuriix\ 

FM.KI.AND,    HENRY    GARY,   VISCOUNT,    de- 

*>oni  the  Carvs  of  Cockington»  was  the  son  of  Sir 

;;iry  of  Berkhamsteil  and  Aldenbam  in  Hertfonl- 

iliire,  at  which  latter  place  he  was  born  late  in  the  reign 

^ifQaern  Elizabeth.     When  about  sixteen  years  of  age,  he 

xi?ter  College,  Oxford:  but  he  left  that  uni- 

f   taking  a  degree.      In    I  GO 8  he  was  made 

L^bts  of  the  Bath,  at  the  creation  of  Henry, 

e4;   and  in  1617  was  sworn  in  Comptroller 

-  l^'»usehold,  and  made  one  of  his  privy  coun- 

<  vember,  16 '2  ft,  he  was  created  Viscount  of 

I  iinty  of  Fife,  in  Scotland.    KingJamesL, 

ng  his  abiuties  and  experience,  constituted  him  Ivjrd 

tTv  nf  Ireland,  into  which  ollice  he  was  swonn  Septem- 

1,  and  continued  in  it  till  lfi'29.     During  his 

he  is  said  to  have  kept  a  sirict  hand  over 

Ram^u  CuthoUrs  in  that  kingdom*  which  gave  them 

tiioti  to  M>nd  rora plaints  to  the  court  of  England  against 

.      ■'    '       '         clamour  Lind  prevailing  pov^er,  lie  was 

•      LehiTid  in  hi**  '  History  of  Ireland/ 

t  iiuiiicter  of  his  government.     'Lord  Falk- 

I  '  seems  to  have  been  more  distinguishtd  by 

,...,,.    than  abilities.     In  a  government  which  re 

figour  and  austerity,  he  was  indolent  and  gentle ; 

iriL*'  i.iEhtT  ihnn  terrifying  the  faclious.     He  was  hti- 

ues  and  clamouni  of  the  kiuL,^';*  ministers, 

r  id  ways  gratify  to  the  full  extent  of  their 

hiH  iM^tions  were  severely  midigned  at  the  court  of 

nd  T   bti  administration  in  consefjuence  was  cautious 

-ed*     Such  a  go\^rne:>r  was  httle  qualifie*l  to 

rous  and  |Kiwerful  body  of  recusants,  relying 

-.  and  stimulated  by  their  ecclesiastics  to  the 

ril  excesses/     Lord  Falkland  returned  and 

-1  esteem  till  1613,  in  which  year»  in  the 

er,  he  died,  in  consequence  of  having 

-  legs  by  nn  accident  in  Theobald*s  Park. 

includes  Lord  Falkland  among  the  Oxibrfl  w*riters. 

only  wr,rk  of  his  which  was  publisheil  was  a  History  qf 

it  ^ite  Prince  Edtrard  IL,  edited  by  Sir 

|{  .  in  folio  and  octavo,  in  1G80.   One  of  his 

U  1  the  *  Cabal  a/ and  three  or  four  others 

U'  d  in  the  Harleian  Collection  of  Manu- 

m  lUc  Bntish  Museum.    I^nl  Orford  says  he  was 

kable  for  an  invention  to  prevent  his  name  being 

~  illfd^  by  artfully  conc^^hug  in  it  the  successive 
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years  of  bis  age,  atid  by  that  means,  detecting  a  man  v^ia 
bad  not  observed  so  nice  a  particularity.  (Biogr.  Brit., 
Kippis*s  edit.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  290;  Leland*s  Hist  qf  Ircl^  vol. 
ii.,  p.  474  ;  Park's  edit,  of  Lord  Orford's  Royal  and  Noble 
Authors,  vol,  v.,  p.  fjT)  ) 

FALKLAND  ISLANDS,  Tlie,  are  a  group  of  islands 
situaterl  in  the  southern  Atlantic  Ocean,  between  5r4D' 
and  52*  10'  S,  lit,,  and  57''  30' and  60**  W.  long.  Tl)ere 
are  two  larger  islands,  called  East  and  West  Falkland,  and  a 
number  of  smaller  ones,  which  it  Ls  said  amount  to  more  than 
90.  The  strait  w  bich  separates  the  larger  islands  is  called 
Falkland  or  Carlisle  Strait,  and  ts  from  six  to  ten  miles  wide. 
The  surface  of  both  islands  is  calculated  to  be  about  3400 
square  miles,  or  about  1000  miles  more  than  thiit  of  Devon- 
iihire.  The  northern  districts  in  both  islands  are  rather 
moiintainoua,  but  the  highest  ground  does  not  much  exceed 
2U00  feet  above  the  sea-level.  At  the  foot  of  the  mountains 
the  plains  stretch  from  Ave  to  fttteen  miles  along  the  margin 
of  the  sea;  the  southern  districts  are  more  level,  and  hardly  , 
contain  a  bill.  The  whole  coast,  especially  in  the  northern  J 
districts,  is  much  indented,  and  contains  numerous  excellent 
harbours;  among  which  the  most  frequented  are  Berkeley 
Sound  on  West  Falkland  and  Port  Egmont  on  East  Falk^ 
land:  both  tbe?c  bays  are  spacious,  of  sutficicnt  depth  tlif 
men-of-war,  and  have  excellent  anchoring  ground.  The 
climate  of  these  islands  does  not  differ  much  from  that  of 
the  British  islands.  The  range  of  Iho  thermometer  is  be- 
tween 26**  and  75° ;  in  winter  between  2G°  and  5U^  and  in 
summer  between  SO*"  and  75°.  The  weather  is  rather  nn- 
settled.  The  snow  disappears  in  a  few  hours,  except  on] 
the  tops  of  the  mountains,  and  the  ice  is  seldom  above  vlw 
inch  tliick.  Fogs  are  frequent,  esipecially  in  autumn  and 
spring,  but  they  usually  disappear  towards  nogn.  Tbe  vege- 
tation is  very  rapid. 

No  trees  grow^  on  the  islands,  but  wood  for  building  may 
easily  be  obtained  from  tbe  Strait  of  Magalhaens.  Peat 
and  some  bushes,  wiiich  are  abundant,  supply  fuel.  Several 
antiscorbutic  plants  grow*  in  abundance.  The  islands  con- 
tain foxes,  but  they  dilTcr  from  those  of  Europe,  having  a 
thick  head  and  a  coarse  fur.  Seals  are  found  on  the  rocks 
close  to  the  islands.  Many  black  whales  are  caught  in 
the  neighbouring  seas,  A  kind  offish,  between  the  mullet 
and  the  salmon,  is  very  abundant,  especially  in  sprini;. 
Game  is  extremely  common,  especially  wild  geese  and 
ducks^  which  are  easily  tamed.  The  flocks  of  gulls  and 
]jenguins  which  visit  these  shores  are  valuable  on  account 
of  their  eggs. 

The  Europeans  who  settled  in  these  islands  about  tbe 
middle  of  the  hist  century  brought  with  them  domestic 
animalsr  on  their  settlements  being  broken  up,  tbe  animals 
remained,  and  some  of  them  thrive  well.  There  are  herdi 
of  wild  horned  cuttle  and  of  wild  bogs  j  the  hordes  are  of 
small  bize,  hut  very  hardy,  and  may  be  broken  in,  though 
with  some  didiculty.  Rabbits  are  very  numerous,  of  a 
large  size,  and  Imvi^  a  fine  fur. 

The  sod,  especially  along  the  base  of  the  mountains  and 
bills,  is  well  adapted  to  cultivation,  consisting  generally  of  j 
from  six  to  eight  inches  of  black  vegetable  mould-  Wlieat 
and  tlax  have  been  raised,  and  potatoes,  cabbages,  turni|)SL 
and  other  kinds  of  vegetables,  largely  and  of  excellent] 
qualily.  As  to  other  kinds  of  produce,  the  capabilitie'*  of 
the  soil  have  not  yet  been  ascertained.  It  is  probable  that 
even  fruit-trees  wd!  succeed  in  sheltered  places. 

These  islands  were  discovered  in  1594  by  Hawkins,  who4 
called  them  Hawkins'  Maiden  Islands,  and  afterwards  agaii|[ J 
in  iG&9  by  Strongs  who  gave  them  the  name  wdiich  the^l 
now  bear.  A  French  vessel  from  St.  Malo  Innded  hero  in  I 
1710,  and  named  them  Isles  Malouines.  The  French  formetl  I 
a  settlement  in  17G4  on  Berkeley  Sound  which  they  called! 
St.  Louis,  but  it  was  given  up  to  the  Spaniarrls  in  1  7G7,  a»vc|  j 
some  time  after  abandoned.  The  English  settled  in  Port! 
Egmont  in  1765,  but  after  a  few  years  they  were  expelled  I 
by  the  Spaniards.  A  negotiation  followed,  by  which  lb*] 
Enji^lish  recovered  possession  of  the  settlement,'  On  Ihiti 
occasion  Dr.  Johnson  wrote  a  pamphlet  about  the  islan<l«  J 
in  answer  to  one  of  the  letters  of  Junius,  in  which  he  depre-?J 
ciated  their  value  as  much  as  Junius  had  exaggeratea  it,*r 
The  English  kept  possession  of  this  place  up  to  1774,  wheii'l 
it  was  also  abandoned.  Bui  when,  about  the  beginning  of  thifl 
present  century,  the  whalc-fls!iery  in  the  seas  surroundinfp^l 
the  antarctic  pole  began  to  become  important,  these  islandf^J 
again  attract^  attention,  and  this  interest  was  still  further 
increased  when  the  commerce  with  the  'W««»\«rcL  ^ssjssax  ^^ 


South  America  was  opened  to  all  nations  by  tl 
round  Cape  Horn.  The  Euglish  a^iiin  formed  a  sniall 
Mttlcmcnt  in  Port  Egraont  in  1«*17,  primipaUy  ^  a  place 
of  rclVeshment  Ibr  the  whalers.  Berkeley  Sound,  which  i* 
belter  situated  for  vc»seU  bound  round  Capt*  Horn*  was 
ieltltnl  by  n  small  colony  sitjnt  there  from  Buenos  Ajtcs  in 
183'2,  hut  the  EndUh  government  look  posiession  of  it 
smn  al\envardj*»     [London  Geog,  Joum,  111,  and  VI.] 

FALL  OK  BODIES.  Under  thid  head  wo  propose 
simply  to  txplain  the  laws  which  regulate  the  fall  of  a 
material  tiub^tancc,  supposed  either  to  be  allowed  lo  dr«jp 
or  tu  be  projected  directly  upwards  or  downwards.  The 
motion  of  a  body  projt^ctcd  in  an  oldiquc  or  horijtonlal 
direction  c<jmc»  under  Pkojectilks,  Theurv  or;  tlio 
nature  of  the  forces  which  caus«  the  descent  or  retard  the 
ascent,  under  Acceleration*  Guavitv,  &c.  ;  and^  the  oir- 
runi*lancc*  which  intluenco  more  or  less  the  resultt*  about 
tol>e  specitled,  under  Projectiles,  Resistances,  Motion 
OF  THK  Earth;  MoTio.v,  Laws  of. 

The  resiislancc  of  the  air  does  not  greatly  affect  the 
motion  of  bodies,  unless  either — 1,  the  bodies  themselves 
be  very  light,  as  in  the  ca:je  of  feathers,  or — 2,  the  velocities 
be  very  great,  as  in  that  of  a  cannon  hall.  The  law  ac- 
cord mg  to  which  this  resistance  acts  is  not  well  ascertained 
for  {O'cat  velocilies;  but  for  moderate  vcdocilies  it  h  not  tar 
from  the  truth  to  say  that  it  is  il^  the  square  of  the  velocity  i 
that  is  lo  say,  whatever  resistance  there  may  be  Iti  a 
velocity  of  10  teot  per  second,  there  is /our  limes  as  much 
to  2U  fLH;t  per  second,  nine  times  as  much  to  30  foot  per 
second,  and  so  on. 

Net^leeling  the  resistance  of  the  air,  let  us  fir^t  suppose 
a  bofly  (say  a  bullet)  to  be  allowed  to  drop  from  a  height 
above  the  earth.  The  law  of  its  motion  is  as  follows.  It 
&c>quires  velocity  uniformly  at  the  rate  of  324  *^^  V^^ 
second:  that  i^,  at  the  end  of  a  quarter  of  a  second  it  is 
in  svich  motion  ai  would,  were  the  action  of  the  earth  to 
ce^s  cau»e  it  to  describe  83',  feet  in  a  sec4.nKL  At  the  end 
of  one  second  the  rate  of  motion  is  32 J  feot  per  second  ;  at 
the  end  of  two  Kcconds,  64]  per  second,  and  so  on :  that  is, 
the  fall  of  a  body  is  a  uniibnnly  accederated  motion.  In 
the  aj-ticlo  juht  cUed  the  law  of  ihia  motion  is  further  i:x- 
phiincd.  We  sliall  here  collect  the  principal  formulee  cun- 
nected  with  the  subject,  referring  to  Pendulltm  and  At- 
yiooDS  Mack  INK,  for  the  manner  in  which  the  main  tact  of 
the  acceleration  being  32^  per  second  is  proved  and  verified. 

Let^==32i 

/  =  tho  number  of  sj?conds  durins^  which  the  motion 
has  lasted  when  the  body  has  attained  a  velocity  of  v  feet 
per  second,  and  descrihcd  a  length  of  a  feet. 

Firstly,  suppose  the  bullet  dimply  to  drop  wilbotat  iiny 
iuUial  iwpulae  being  comtuunicaied.    Then 

Thus,  cither  of  the  three,  t\  U  *»  being  given,  tbe  others 
may  be  tonnd. 

Secondly,  siippose  the  bullet  to  be  projected  downwards 
with  a  velocity  of  a  feel  jier  second  ;  the  cunsequence  is 
St  ill  a  uniforin  additiuu  of  ^  f©«t  per  second  to  th©  velocity, 
and  we  have 

Thirdly,  suppose  the  bullet  to  Ih»  nrojected  upwards  with 
a  velocity  of  a  feet  per  wcond.  Tiie  acrion  of  tVie  earth 
begin*  Jv  pindui  imv  w  In^s  of  velocity  at  the  rate  of  3-2j  feet 
lot^t  I  i>  until  the  velocity  of  the  bullet 

]«  en(i    _  which  it  begins  to  descend  with* 

out  any  initial  impulse,  and  we  have  luu  first  caso  repeated* 

During  the  aaeenti 

and  t!:  ^  ^t  through  which  Ihe  bullet  will  ascend  is 
ii'-^ :  lime  of  d oi n ;;  w h le h  is  u-^^  seconds,   A  Iter 

this  ti.    .,.  '  Tiuiy  be  repeated!:  but  this  is  not  neces- 

sary; fjr  i^  I  '  I'iiug  e^^uatiouei  wdl  continue  to  repre- 
sent the  iviaij  tiH  v^iuch  actually  exist,  provided  that  t% 
becoming  negative,  be  inler]>reted  as  indicating  that  the 
turn  has  taken  t)la<*e  and  the  bullet  has  begun  vK;^  descent, 
and  also  tliat  9  becoming  negative  be  interfiret^i^  to  mean 
that  the  descent  has  continued  untd  the  bullet  has  passed 
lhri>u^h  the  |)Oiiit  iVotn  \i  hich  il  was  Ursl  thrown,  and  fallen 
below  it.  For  instance  (supposing  g^'it  for  simplicity),  let 
H  bullet  be  projected  upufards  with  a  velocity  of  lUi>  feet 
per  second,  where  ^ill  it  be,  and  at  wbat  rat#  will  it  be 
la^viji^i  at  tko  cud  vf  Xqu  &<^oud«f; 
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r  =  lOO— 32x10  =  — 220,  or  the  bullet  is  taoving  i 
Wiirtis  at  the  rate  of  22U  feet  per  second. 

«-lO{)XlO-iK32XHi»= -601^   or  the   bullet   is  < 
teet  below  the  point  from  which  it  was  thrown  upward 

FALLACY,  as  defined  by  Archbishop  Whalely, 
unsound  mode  of  arguing  which  appears  to  carry  ooq 
lion  and  to  be  decisive  of  the  Question  in  hantl«  wheq 
fairness  it  is  not*    Bentham's  definition  in  his  *  Booli 
Fallacies'  is  tbia:  *  By  the  name  of  ialla^y  it  i»  noma 
designate  any  argument  employed,  or  toi 
the  purpose,  or  with  a  probahility,  of  pr^ 
of  deception,— of  cauaing  some  erroneou>  ij^uii 
entertained  by  any  person  to  whose  mind  sm  h 
may  have  been  presented.*     Accordingly  if  an 
be  undesigne<lly  vicious,  and  without  any  atleinf 
ception,  it  is  m(»re  correctly  termed  a  paialogmq 
is  the   intention  of  fraiid  that  o*mstitules   tbe 
sophism.     There  is,  however,  a  legitimate  use 
which  is  too  often  unnoticed  by  writers  on  logic. 
modern  times  Kant  has  employed  the  dderama  for  11  pa 
scientific  purpose;  and  from  the  imjKii^Hibilily  t»f  two  < 
site  and  conflicting  cases,  has  interred,  not  a*  is  the  1 
deduction,  that  the  hypothesis  upon  \»hich  they  both  1 
IS  false    and    untenable,  but  that  the   truth  id   J^U 
diate.     In  like  manner  did  Zerto  of  Elea  infer  the 
quacy  of  sense  to  represent  the  truth,  from   his  c 
sion  "that  either  a  bushel  of  corn  must  make  no 
falling  or  else  the  Ihll  of  the  smallest  portion  of  a  sin 
must  be  perceptible  to  the  ear.     AgaiTi,  ^lu 
ganan  fallacies   of  I  lie  Heap  and  the  1> 
calvus),  in  which  il  is  pmved  that  thoric  h 
ble  of  any  prcci.se  determination,  may  have  been  ( 
lo  show  that  ilie  disiinc  lions  of  degreo  (here  rtjo 
by  Heap  and  Bald-head)  aic  unavailable  for  philj 
purposes,  and  thereby  to  call  attenh<>ii  tn  tbe  dif 
admilthig  mlo  science  the  vagne  rep 

Aristotle  in  his  treatise  *  Ue  H  , 
laboured  to  expose  and  classify  the  dilieiLiU  Liiiuo 
he  terms  sophisnuUa  {fo^itf^ara).     He  divides 
those  extra  tiiciionem  (tCw  tt}c  Xil^wc)  wh«re  thu 
in  the  procoiis  of  reasoning,  and  those  in  dictimie  \ 
kilt%')  M'bero  it  lies   in  the   subject-matter.      Til 
Ikivo  hy  the  schoolmen  been  called  formal,   the 
leruiL     Di\  AVhately  proposes  the  ttriM^  1..,  n-t] 
logical ;  which  teroiinology  has  at  1 
scientific  point  of  view  that  it  exchi 
logic  much  that  is  extranenus  to  it:   lor  the   fn 
form  may  bo  reduced  lo  the  syllogism  with  four  ter 
the  analytical  jtrtMX^t^  nf  demonstration  can  alonorl 
whereiis  tho*eof  the  matter  mu^t  be  corrected 
mat  ion  s>(  valid  principles  and  a  corrt^cl  gcnerj 
terms,  which  helong  lo  the  synlhesi*  of  induotii 
is  luially  alien  from  logic  ha  the  science  of  den 
rea*ioning. 

For  an  enumeration  and  expi     '         '   ' 
seo  the  sections  on  fallacy   in 

the  exposure  of  that  class  of  i>LM..i.^^  ».ii...   u-  i^as  1 
political  fulbcies,  the  work  of  Beiilhatn  already  cit^, 
Londrin,  1824. 
FALLING  STARS.     [Ahrolites.] 
FALLOPIAN  TUBES.    The  Full -ritn  tuU-^.  k.^  . 
from  the  anatomist  who  first  accurn 
tortuous  and  «)lender  membranous  (\< 
in  length,  which  proctnxl  on  each  didt^  1  \^\ 

corner*  of  ihe  tlat tened  triangular  or  petu 
uterus.    They  coiuinumcato  with  its  cavUy  by  Luxuui^jg 
iiigs  capable  of  adtuilting  a  targe  bristle.     As  they  I 
outwards  from  their  ori^ni,  I  hi/ >  '   fufrini^l 

wards,    terminate   obliquely   }  1   vxit\ 

directed  towards  the  ovarir     •  ...t  .  ..^ 

behind  them.   They  are  1 1 
in  the  duplicaturc  of  the  ^l.. ........  ..i.,,.,  ..., 

called  the  broad  ligaments  of  the  utcruit,  hy  \i  j 

is  ilM^lf  invested  and  attached  laterally  »o  tli' 

pelvis.     A  production  of  ihis  memluane  Uieaittes  tn 

their  loose  t rumpet -shaped  extremitios,  and  turnin:^  oi^ff 

edge  is  continued  for  some  distance  up  1'  su 

finally  t)lending  with  the  mucous  lining  mfi 

them  in  their  extt  from  the  uterus,    i 

in  the  body  of  the  continuity  of  a  ^< 

brane,  and  probobly  has  some  coii> 

inflammation  from  the  interior  of  t 

ueum,  wtuch  oonstiiutes  one  ol*  ibt»  ivitua  oi  |*iu;j^^^ciiu  *vv«i*  1 


tW  perio*!  of  eonreption  ihe^  (uljei  are  observ«l 
te  1km  Wver  animals  to  becomo  more  full  of  blood,  and  li? 
1MW  %  writhiftR  peristaltic  raofion  like  J  hat  which  im|jels 
|be  sUiDent  «.lc»iii»  the  intestinnl  canal.  Certain  promi- 
IMMM  ar^  also  oHservcMl  at  this  tjiriD  on  the  surHice  of  the 
produced  bv  the  mattiration  anfi  swell iiip  of  the 
Vt^d^'ft  wnich  are  the  ova  or  germs  of  the  future 
ThfJ  Fallopian  tubes  then  become  all  ached  by 
fimbriated  ttiouth*  over  the^e  prvtninences ;  and 
the  vesiele«  as  Ihey  burst  ihrovicfh  the  peritonenl 
nf  I  be  o\TiHefl,  convey  them  by  the  peristaltic 
ne«l  into  the  uterus. 
:vre  always  fecundated  before  they 
sun  Ls  disputed.  Such  is  unquestionably 
is  culled  extra-uterine  conception.  In 
;.  ..  '•'  ""ver  reaches  the  uterus  at  «11,  but 

n  \h'  hate  canal  and  becomes  attachefl  to 

^     aion  it  may  attain  its  full  size*  ex- 
lo  tut»e  as  It  •»rt>W9,  till  al  length  it  j^ires  way,  and 
07^ci}\>'^y  into  the  general  cavity  of  the  abdomen. 
'\  necessarily  falnl ;  the  fa^lus,  dead   of 
-   berorat's  enclosed  aller  a  cerlain  period 
(raxiviUh  cyst,  jnr^dually  extended  around  it  from 
s  of  the  abdomen;  and  may  remain  for  many 
t>ut  excitlne  much  irritation.     In  other  inslancvs 
form  and  break  in  tsUcce«fionT  discharging  the 
other  unabsorhed  parts  of  the  ft£lu^»  and  the 
»IIt  do<*d  well.     But  such  rt^sults  are  rare:  and 
It  the  csesarean  operation  affords  much  prospect 
ig  life. 

£OHPIO,  GABRIELLO,  or  FAIJLO'PIUS,   was 
at  Mod«na  about  the  year  1 623.  lie  was  one  of  the  three 
5<ftiniF\ii%hcd  anatomists  of  the  Hixteenth  century,  to  whom 
fionable  authority  on  such  subjects,  has 
'   of  restoring,  or  rather  creating  Ihcir 
rn  and  exact  form,     Hi«  associatea  in 
o  are  Vc*ftlius  and  Eustachius  the  former 
tc  6uceet?ded  in  the  united  professorships  df  nna- 
Hur<r«*r>'  at  Padua  in  155U    The  latter  taught  at 
ime  period  with  less  success  and  perhaps 
u^ir  writings  indicate  some  mutual  jea- 
is.] 
t  >  at  one  time  to  have  htdd  an  ecclesias- 

i.: 1.^   m  the  enthedrnl  at  Modcna*  which  he 

to   dcvijfe  h\mse)f  to    more    congenial  purjiuitis. 
^rATin-it    liis  rurionity  by  fravellmg  through  the 
Europe,  he  settled  for  a  time  as  a 
my  ut  Ferrara,  where  he  had  re- 
'••al   tKiucalion,     But  he   soon   quitted   that 
♦^h  was,  in  fact,  a  sphere  too  narmw  for  Im 
Ifefeti  !i,id  lecturetl  at  Pi^  for  some  years  with  tn- 

^k  iiion  under  the  patrtmai^c  of  the  first  ftrand 

HkLj^  Tu-cany  [Cosmo  I.],  when  he  was  induced  !>y  the 
^M^yottera  of  the  Venetian  senate  to  repair  to  Padua  to 
Hilkt  plnr«  of  Vatalius,  who  had  been  obliged  to  resign 
fcii  icademtc  offices  by  one  of  the  disa.<trous  incidents 
Meii  have  thrown  a  romantic  interest  over  the  latter  part 
ll kit  remarkable  life.     [Vksauus.] 

Tie  ftudi^  of  Fallopms  were  by  no  moans  ronflned  to 
IM  ibpartiTtefit  of  natural  htstorv'.  He  appears  to  haye 
MMMpieil  himself  among  the  rest  with  the  subject  of  sy^tom- 
•Ifc  botany,  which  had  very  recently  begun  to  attract 
}i>  tbis,  as  in  all  other  steps  in  the  revival  of 
the  lead.  The  first  botanic  garden  had 
Pi«a  by  Cosmo  do'  Medici  in  1543,  and 
r  the  management  of  Ca*salpinus, 
was  established  tw^o  years  later  at 
fthi**  garden,  with  the  professorial 
'  committed  to  Fnllopius  soon  at>cr 
III  uijiver^ity.  The  botanical  researches 
he  had  made  during  hin  travels,  and  his 
njipoTt unities  al  Pis,i  of  n-  -  ^^^  «  ■  the  1)e8t  sources 
information^  had  p  Hed  him  in  no 

to  nndertake  this  ;  1  charge,  which 

hv  oi\  with  great  ability  and  applaUBC. 

Ol  Wr  Mi  are  not  aware  that  he   lectured 

ati  the  »ubjeci  of  botany  as  a  «iy8tem  ;  but  there 
aEusionsi  to  it  in  his  works,  and  among  them  are 
tfieslijat  on  the  pro[>aration  and  use  of  various  nie- 
htffbH  an  vrcU  ns  of  the  raineml  substances  employed 
ittaejr* 
IHJjljIiufi  lo  Ilia  morit  as  a  naturalist  and  a  teacher* 
an  excellent  and  exp^-ditious  operator,  and 
bis  ttme,  a  good  practical  surgeon.     His  cha- 


racter with  pofiteHtf  m  Ibis  respect  is  sotnewhut  tainted  bf 
the  nppcarance  of  a  degree  of  quackery  in  the  concealment 
of  his  remedies,  and  a  trumpeting  forth  of  their  virtuea 
which  his  experience  of  them  could  not  have  juatified.  But 
our  own  age  is  not  so  free  from  the  like  professional  sins, 
or  from  the  credulity  which  tempts  to  their  commission,  as 
to  make  it  a  matter  of  surprise  that  such  things  were  con- 
sistent three  centimes  ago  with  the  high  reputation  of  Fal- 
kipius. 

After  a  sliort  but  bnlliant  career  of  eleven  years  both  in 
practice  and  as  a  tencher,  he  died  at  Padua  in  1562,  and 
was  lucceeded  by  his  favourite  pupil  Fabricius  ab  Aqua- 
pendent  e. 

The  only  work  certainly  known  to  have  been  revised  by 
hitnself  was  a  volume  entitled  *  Anatomical  Observations.* 
It  was  first  printed  in  Bvo.  at  Venice,  in  the  year  before  his 
death,  and  has  been  frequently  reprinted.  I'he  publication 
of. this  work  forms  an  epoch  in  the  science  of  human  ana- 
tomy»  There  is  no  part  of  the  frame  with  which  the  author 
docs  not  display  a  m sisterly  acquaintAnce.  Many  important 
parts  of  it  he  was  the  first  to  describe,  if  not  to  observe; 
nnd  several  cf  them  still  bear  his  name.  His  lectures  on 
phiirmacy,  surgery,  and  anatomy  were  published  after  his 
death  in  various  forms  and  with  very  difTercnt  degrees  of 
fidelity  by  his  pupils*  The  best  of  them  were  collected  and 
published  with  his  '  Observations*  in  three  volumes  folio, 
Venice,  1584,  and  have  passctl  through  several  editions* 
They  are  now  superceded  by  more  complete  and  By.wtematio 
treatisesi  and  are  seldom  consulted  but  by  antiquarians  in 
medical  literature,  or  to  supjKjrt  novel  opinions;  for  in 
these  sciencesi  as  in  others,  much  that  is  new  is  likewise 
old. 

FALLOW  is  a  portion  of  land  in  which  no  seed  is  sown 
fir  a  whole  year,  iti  order  that  the  soil  may  be  left  exposed 
to  the  influence  of  the  atmosphere,  the  weeds  destroyed  by 
repeated  plougbings  and  harrowings,  and  the  fertility  im- 
proved at  a  lass  expense  of  manure  than  it  would  be  if  a 
crfip  had  been  raised  upon  it. 

The  practice  of  fallowing  land  is  as  old  as  the  Roman 
Empire,  It  appears*  that  wherever  the  Romans  extended 
their  conquests  and  planted  colonies,  they  introduced  this 
mode  of  restoring  land  to  a  certain  degree  of  fertility  when 
exhausted  by  bearing  grain*  The  principle  on  which  it 
was  recommended  was  however  erroneous.  It  was  thought 
that  the  land  grew  lin?d  of  raising  vegetable  produce  and 
requirttl  rest,  and  hence  this  rest  was  often  all  that  con- 
stituted the  fallow,  the  tillago,  which  alone  is  the  improving 
part  of  the  process,  being  almost  entirely  neglected.  Where 
land  was  abundant  and  the  population  thin,  it  was  no  great 
loss  to  allow*  a  considerable  portion  of  the  soil  to  remain 
unproductive ;  and  it  was  cheaper  to  let  land  he  fallow  during 
the  cvnirsc  of  a  whole  year,  which  gave  ample  leisure  for 
every  operation,  than  to  accclcrat©  the  tillage  iind  increase 
the  manure  put  upon  it.  But  when  land  becomes  of  greater 
value  with  the  increase  of  population,  it  is  a  serious  loss  if 
a  gneat  portion  of  the  soil  h©  thus  left  in  an  unproductive 
state.  Accordingly  the  attention  of  agriculturists  has  been 
turned  to  lessen  the  necessity  of  fallows,  and  to  substitute 
some  other  means  of  restoring  fertility.  It  is  acknowledged 
by  all  experienced  farmers  tbat  manure  alone  is  not  suf- 
ficient f)r  this  purpose .  The  ground  must  be  filled  and 
noxious  weeds  destroyed  ;  and  the  only  etBcacious  mwle  of 
doing  so  is  to  stir  the  ground  al  the  time  when  their  seeds 
have  vegetated,  their  roots  have  made  shoots,  and  before 
any  new  seed  can  ripen.  But  this  is  exactly  the  time  when 
corn  is  usually  growing,  and  when  the  hind  cannot  be  stirred. . 
to  expose  it  to' the  heat  of  the  sun  and  to  dry  the  roots  whichLl 
are  turned  up.  The  only  apparent  remedy  is  therefore  n<^fl 
la  sow  it  during  one  summer,  and  on  this  principle  landsl 
are  usually  fallowed.  Tlie  manner  in  which  tliis  ivi  don«  J 
has  lK?en  noticed  before  [Ararlk  L\nd];  and  the  com  men  ( 
process  is  so  simple,  that  provided  the  purpose  of  fallowing 
be  kept  in  view,  the  operations  require  oidy  a  little  atten- 
tion to  time  and  weather  to  be  iicrformed  aright* 

There  is  no  difference  of  opinion  nespecting  the  manner 
of  extirpating  wcwls  by  repeated  ploughing  and  harrowing,! 
but  there  is  with  respect  lo  the  influeiice  of  the  heat  of  the  ] 
sun  upon  the  land.  Some  men  are  of  opinion  that  light  j 
is  the  great  piinfier  of  ihe  soil  ■  that  it  decomposes  certain  1 
noxious  particles  whjch  are  the  result  of  the  formation  of  I 
the  seed,  and  which  have  been  termed  the  excrements  oil 
plants.  Physiologists  agree  that  the  root. ^  draw  the  nutrt«( 
tive  juices  out  of  the  soil,  that  they  undergo  a  tb<iTO\taL 
change  in  the  planl,  arv4  lUtxl  \\v^tt  \&  ^w  inL%3J\B.*C\sm  li^ift 
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from  the  roota,  whidf  may  bo  looked  \ipon  as  ibe  residuum 
of  th(j  tiJilural  process-     De  Caudolle,  Rtispail,  and  other 
emiiienl  pbyaiologiab  have  placed  this  poitit  bcYi>iid  coiv 
troversy  ;  but  no  one  lia.'i  yet  been  able  to  c(jllect  these 
matters  so  as  to  analyze  and  compiire  lb  em ;  and  the  rea- 
sonings on  I  be  subject  have  been  merely  conjecluraL     In 
particular  soils  and  situations  a  scornbinj^  sun  bas  a  per- 
nicious effect  on  the  soil  whiih  is  exposed  to  bis  rays;   and 
where  it  is  shaded  by  a  crop  which  covers  it  completely, 
it  seems  to  have  acquired  fertility,  which  the  exposed  sur- 
jhcL-  has  not.     But  this  is  not  sufficient  to  establish  a  gene- 
ral rule.     Some  soils  which  are  of  a  wet  nature  are  greatly 
improved  by  being  a^  it  were  baked  in  a  hot  suu.     Not 
only  are  the  wecdri  destroyed  by  the  abstraction  of  moisture* 
but  the  soil   thus  becomes  lighter  and  more  friable.     On 
sandy  soils  the  reverse  is  the  case,  and  on  intermediate 
loams  the  etTect  will  be  more  or  less  advantageous  as  they 
approach  nearer  to  the  cby  or  to  the  sand.     In  lighl  sandy 
stnls,  then,  it  is  probable  that  the  only  advantage  of  a  naked 
fallow  is  to  kill  weeds,  especially  the  couch-grass  {tnth'um 
riptim),  which  is  apt  to  infe.Hi  light  suds;   nnd  that  the 
c.\]josure  to  the  sun  in  hot  weather  is  not  only  no  advan- 
tage, but  probably  duirimentuL     If,  then,  any  means  can 
be  devised  of  clearing  light  lands  from  weeds  without  leavinj^ 
them   fallow  tor  a  whole  sutnmer,  a   great  advantai^e  will 
be  obtained.     This  has  been   effected  complftcly  by   the 
cuUivalion  of  turnips  and  clover,  which  was  fust  practised 
in  the  ligbt  soils  of  Flanders,  and  afierwaids  introduced 
into  the  similar  si>ils  of  Noifulk,  from  wbenci?  it  has  spread 
all  over  Great  Britain,  and  is  beginning  lo  be  adopted  more 
generally  in  Ireland,    The  advantajje  of  the  turnip  culture 
is  so  )^reat  in  light  lands,  that  it  has  gradually  been  ex- 
tende<l  tbrou*,;b  the  different  gradations  of  loams,  I  ill  it 
has  reached  even  the  i-iildor  and  stift\^r  rla}s,  on  which  it 
would  at  one  time  bavo  been  thought  absurd  to  attt-mpt  lo 
raise  this  root.    But  this  has  been  attended  with  an  import- 
anl  bctioDt,    It  ba-s  made  the  cultivators  of  heavy  soils  turn 
llieir  at  I  cut  ion  to  the  drying  of  their  lands,  by  draimnjr  and 
deep   tilluiTc,   in  ordt-T  to  nrake  them  capable  ot"  bearing 
turnips;   and  althoU|t;b  the  extended  culture  of  ibis  useful 
root  15  not  what  we  ^^hould  recommend  for  cold  wet  clays,  we 
biirbly  approve  of  all  inipro\Tmonl5  whii  b  will  make  f»uch 
lauds  capable  of  bearing  good  crops  of  turnips.     Unless  the 
turnips  can  be  consumed  by  sheep  on  the  spot,  or  by  cattle 
near  at  hand,  without  injuring  the  land  in  taking  off  the 
turnips  and  carting  on  the  manure,  there  will  he  no  great 
ndvanlnge  in  a  crop  of  turnips;  am!  some  other  substitute 
must  be  found  tot  the  occasional  fallow  before  it  can  be 
altof^elher  abandoned.     On  light  l^inds  the  preparation  for 
tljo  "turnips,    the    abundtint    manuring^    and    subsequent 
hoeing  are  as  etfectual  in  cleaning  the  land  and  bringing 
it   into  a  feriilo  state  fis  any  complete  fallow  could  ever 
lie;  and  the  clover  smothers  and  destroys  the  seed  weeds 
which  may  have  come  up  amongst  the  barley  or  oats  sown 
ul>or  the  turnips,     There  arc  several  ways  in  which  the 
cultivation  of  light  soils  may  be  varied  without  adhering 
strictly    to    the    Norfolk    rotation,    so  as   to   iivlroduce   a 
greater  variety  of  produce*      Tares  may  be  sown  on   the 
beJter  sorts  of  bgbt  lands  after  a  gtntd  tillage  given  im- 
mediately after  harvest.     If  they  are  fed  off  or  cut  green 
in  May  and  June,  early  turnips  may  he  sown  after  ihcm, 
which  wdl  be  lit  to  feed  off  or  draw  for  the  cows  in  Septeui- 
'  er  ;  in  giwd  lime  for  ploughing  up  the  land  for  wheat-sow- 
jing.    In  this  case  the  land  gets  all  the  ploughing  necessary 
Elo  clean  it  completely,  and  exactly  at  the  best  time.    Three 
'^lougbings  may  be  given  after  the  tares  if  the  land  is  not 
clean,  and  the  turnips  being  well  hand-hocd  and  horseshoed, 
the  laud  will  be  perfectly  clean  to  receive  the  wheat'sec<l. 
Manure  may  be  put  on  far  the  tares  or  the  turnips;  and  if 
these  are  fed  off  with  sheep,  they  will  so  enrich  the  soil,  that 
^he  next  crop  cannot  fail  to  be  abundant.     By  varying  the 
[lanagemeni  of  light  land  according  to  cirrumstanccs,  and 
vith  sumo  judgment,  many  more  profitablo  crops  can  be 
uised   than  by  Ihe  common  simple  rotatit>;j,  in  which  a 
Bfburth  of  the  land  is  sown  with  turnips.     If  tliis  crop  fajls, 
■Which  is  often  the  case  where  it  recurs  so  often,  the  whole 
fwstem  Is  deranged,  and  the  loss  is  very  great.    The  intro- 
jifuclion  of  a  greater  variety  of  produce  in  the  ciilrivation  of 
light  laudii,  in  imitation  of  the  Flemish  pracUce,  and  the 
Jticrease  of  stock  kept  in  consequence,  would  be  an  imjxjrt' 
Lilt  step  in  the  improvement  of  British  husbandry. 

On  heavy  ^oils  it  is  often  impossible  lo  keep  the  land 
dear  of  weeds,  in  wet  climates  and  unfavourable  seasons, 
Without  »  complete  fallow,  atid  when  tills  m  the  co^  it  15 


best  to  do  the  thmg  effectually.  Upon  cold  wet  soiU,  wl  _ 
should  always  first  of  all  be  well  under-drained,  no  puas 
should  be  spared  to  get  the  laud  perfectly  clean :  it  &huuU 
be  exposed  to  the  frosts  of  two  winters  and  the  heat  of 
summer  and  pari  of  another,  as  already  mentioned.  [Aji/i 
L\NJ>J  Only  one  crop  is  loist  by  this  method,  and  if 
land  is  properly  worked,  cleaned,  and  manured  in  autumii, 
it  may  be  sown  with  barley  or  oats  in  the  spring  of  thu  le- 
cond  year.  The  cro]i  will  be  ample,  and  the  ftubscijueni 
produce  of  clover  equally  so,  and  the  land  so  clean, 
with  proper  manuring,  several  crops  may  succeed,  su< 
wheat,  beans,  oats,  tares,  wheat,  without  the  neccssi 
another  intervening  fallow.  The  advice  we  would  im[ 
on  the  minds  of  Ihe  cultivators  is — Avoid  fallows  if  you 
keep  your  land  clean  ;  but  when  you  fallow,  do  it  ciTectuaHf, 
and  improve  the  soil  at  the  same  time  by  chalk,  lime  or  nia^ 
according  to  circumstances.  Do  not  spare  either  ploi 
or  harrows  in  dry  weather*  Lay  the  stitches  higli  and 
before  winter,  and  deepen  the  water-furrows  well  i^itli 
spade.  By  following  these  rules  the  stiflest  land  maj 
brought  into  a  good  state  of  cultivation;  and  the  farmer 
not  fitid  by  the  growth  of  weeds,  dock:*,  and  thistle*,  tbi 
labour  and  manure  are  thrown  away,  as  is  too  often  the 
Experience  lias  fully  proved  that  the  air  and  the  dews  imi 
fertility  to  the  soil,  and  that  land  which  has  been  wi^U, 
lowed  and  stirred  requires  less  manuic  than  it  would  0I' 
wUe  do.  Fallowing  alone  will  not  make  up  for  want  of 
nure,  nor  will  nniuuring  he  suthcienl  without  plouj  ' 
and  <  leaning  the  land  properly,  and  exposing  it  to 
tluencQ  of  the  atmosphere,  especially  m  autumn  ai 
spring:  but  a  great  saving  of  the  one  and  the  other 
be  effected,  by  judiciously  varying  the  crops  so  as  to  «( 
of  pi ou  Jibing  the  land  at  different  seasons  of  the  year. 

It  is  asserted   by  some  old-fiishioued   farmers   that 
plough  alone  is  suflicietit  for  all  the  purposes  of  lallo' 
This  is  a  jjreat  error,  which  learls  lo  useless  and  unn( 
labour.    We  would  almost  say  that  ploughing  the  fell 
never  necessary,  except  to  enable  the  draus  and  harroi 
stir  Ihe  land.    The  first  ]>lougliing  of  the  stubble  cann* 
too  shallow,  and  the  harrow >  should  be  set  to  woik 
she  Nvet  weather  se^s  in,     VVlu>n  ihc  surface  is  become 
luW  and  cleaiK  tbe  land  may  be  ploughed  deep,  and  tl 
bcluw  hbould  bo  bn>utrbt  up  and  exposed  to  the  aifj 
frost  all  the  winter.     In  spring  the  drag  should  begii 
work  attain  before  the  soil  is  bard,  Ii  may  then  be  ploi 
in  narrow  ridges  right  across  the  old  stiiches  or  obi 
and  left  for  the  inllueuce  of  summer.     The  drags  will 
all  ihfse  ridges  when  the  ntanure  is  to  be  put  on  ;  and  Itin 
being  ploughed  the  land  is  fit  to  receive  the  see^l,  if 
is  the  crop  intende^l.     If  it  is  left  for  barley,  it  raii*t 
another  pluugbing  in  spring,  and  be  well  harrowed  ' 
the  seed  is  ?own,  especially  if  this  is  done  by  the 
machine.    The  clover  or  grass-seeds  may  be  sowi 
diately  afler,  and  the  land  lightly  rolled.     There  * 
ger  of  making  it  too  fine  in  spring.    Without  a 
good  barley  can  be  expected* 

FALMOUTH,  a  parish,  borough,  market  and 
town  in  the  county  of  Girnwall,  in  the  hundred  of 
rier,  54  miles  south-west  from    La  oncost  on  and  2C7 
west -south- west   from  Ltmdon,   in  5i)^  8'  N,  lat. 
long.    The  town  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river- 
whence  it  derives  its  name,  and  consists  principally 
street^  which  extends  aUmg  the  south-western  shore 
harbour  for  about  a  mile.     There  is  0  coovl    :     ' 
lown-house,  and  gaol  erected  in  183L    The  y 
quay  is  of  suiUcient  depth  to  allow  vessek  oi  ^  ■..?<. 
burHien  lo  discharge  their  cargnt^  un  the  wharf.     Ai 
ing  the  principal  sSrect  and  near  the  centre  of  it 
the  market -house  and  town  hall.     The  Public  Ro 
bandsnme  budding,  is  situate  in  the  heart  of  the 
and  not  far  from  it  is  the  polytechnic  hall,  a  spacious 
commodious  structure,  in  which  are  held  the  annual 
billons  of  the  Royal  Cornwall  Polytechnic  Society,  ai 
stitution  which,  though  only  established  in  the  year  '. 
tiai  always  contributed  much  to  promote  emulation  il 
fine  and  useful  arts  among  all   classes    thmugboulj 
county,  The  church,  which  has  a  handsome  altar,  was 
soon   after  the  Restoration,  and  dedicated  to  Charl 
Martyr,   Tin*  average  net  income  of  the  living  is  about 
It  is  in  the  diocese  of  Exeter,  and  the  patB>n  is  Lord  V 
liouse.      There   arc   also   places  of  worship   for  Ba 
Bryanites,  the  Society  of  Friends.  ^Ve^^lcyiin  Meth 
and  Unitarians,  a  Roman  Catholic  chapol,  and  Jews' 
gogue,   and  likewise  several  schoob  and   numerous  el 
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Htiblr  ^-  •  *  ^  rna.  On  the  whole  Falmouth  13  a  neat  and 
tafertl  ;jli  town.     It  U  lit;hted  with  giw,  and  con- 

tains I..V.  ^  -V.  J.  hotels.  The  suburbs  are  adorne<l  with  scve- 
ml  nUa»,  which,  together  with  the  harbour,  when  seen  from 
tbe  fturmunding  hilb.  have  a  very  beautiful  appeiirance. 

Th*  charter  of  incorporation  beard  date  13  Cliarlea  11. 
Tlw  governing  body,  under  the  Act  5  and  C  WiUiam  IV», 
t  76»  coniiats  of  a  mayor,  four  aldermen,  and  twelve  coun- 
ciflort.  The  corporation  has  no  revenue  whatever  ■  Ihe  tolls 
of  the  markoX  and  the  quay  are  the  property  of  Lord  Wode- 
The  only  police  are  the  constables  appointed  by  the 
[  coufieils,  these  and  other  expenses  being  paid  by  a  rate, 
Aeoordtng  lo  the  returns  made  in  IB31  tbe  population  of  the 
t»wn  and  pariah  of  Falmouth  was  72^4,  of  which  the  town 
ibne  ajntaii]«d  47G1.  Falmouth  in  a  parliamentary  bo- 
ruugh,  and  in  union  with  Penryn  returns  two  members, 
Tl»  market-days  are  Tucaday/Thurfday,  and  Saturd£iy»  and 
the  hin  an*  held  the  7th  August  and  idih  October. 

The  harbour,  which  is  extensive  and  well  protected  by 

liw  surrounding  high  landn,  is  so  conveniently  situated  that 

Tvvieli  have  frequently  been  able  to  proceed  on  ihcir  vwyas^e 

^m  this  |¥^rt,  while  those  fhsm  Plymouth  and  Portsmouth 

4  en  forced  bock  by  contrary  wind.^  before  lliey  could 

ue  mouth  of  the  Channel.     It   is  defondeil  by  two 

one»  towards  the  west,  called   Pemlennif,  and  the 

*  wards  the  east*  called  St.  Mawei.     Carew,  in  his 

«!*«■)  of  Comwair  (London,  I6i>2)  states  that  both  these 

built  by  Henry  VlILt  and  subsequently  im- 

i  wcad  lirengthened  by  Queen  Elizabeth,     Pendennis 

J  rwslid  the  attacks  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  whuse  hnes  of 

ffrexmpment  may  yet  be  »een»    It  now  coniaina  commo- 

arracks^  storehouses,  and  magazines,  with  apartments 

Ueu tenant'governor.    A   light-house   has   recently 

i  erected  at  St  Anthony*s  Point,  at  the  cant  aide  of  the 

our.      The  Trinity  Board  have  recently  directed  tbe 

liug  of  an  obeli&k  on  the  height  of  the  Bluck  Rock* 

(kcpn   Pendennis  and  St.  Mawcs,  for  the  assistance  of 

in  making  Falmouth  harbour-     Formerlv  there 

^ttactenatve  fishery  in  pilehar^K  and  large  quantities 

Dually  cxportcfL     It   bas  been  biated  that  of  late 

fi&h  has  become  particularly  scarce,  though  from 

it  given  by  Mr.  M'Culloch  of  the  present  state  of 

/  un  the  coast  of  Cornwall,  there  appears  Co  be 

ither  no  foundation  for  such  an  assertion.     The 

eonaiat  principally  of  tbe  produce  of  the  tin  and 

mines;  the  trade  with  Jersey  in  fruit  and  cyder  is 

able.     The  port  is  tirtt  spoken  of  in   tbe  reign  of 

'  IV.,  when  the  duchess  dowajjer  of  Brotagne  landed 

L|}rogFes$  to  celebrate  her  nuptials  wjtli  that  kin^. 

13  the  site  of  the  present  town  was  occupied  merely 

Sta  of  fishermen,    Tliere  was  buwcver  one  house  of 

iment,  at  which  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  and  hi^s  crew 

an  their  return  from  Guiana.     Shorlly  after   tbis 

iir  Juhn  Killcgiew,  hart ,  an  enten^ri&^ng  individual, 

k'Ohtained  perm in^ ion  from  James  I.^  constructed  a 

Liay,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  present  town,  and  pro- 

i'«Ji  act  of  parliament,  by  wbi<b  tbe  payment  of  certain 

"^        secured  to  himself  and  heirs.    The  subsequent 

^monl,  about  1688^  of  the  poAtotlico  packets  to  tbe 

lies,  Lbbon,  &c.»  contrihuttHl  much  to  the  rising 

f  of  the  place.    In  17uQ  tbere  were  350  houses,  in 

of  500,  and  in  181 1  tbere  were  647  inhabited 

»  town  and  suburbs.     Large  amounls  of  speeie 

flian    are  landed  from  tbe  packets  arriving  from 

Portugal,  and  America.     The  iiteamera  which  run 

London  and  the   Mediterranean    invariably  call 

i  ihetr  outward  and  homeward  passage  to  take  in 

gera  and  coals;  and  the  Peninsula  Steam  Navigation 


having  recently  contracted  with  government  lo 
the  mail,  one  of  their  powerful  vessels  now  Icavej*  the    rocrf  di  tftta,  or  voice  from  the  bead 


jKt  every  Monday.  This  alteration  in  tbe  conveyance  of 
Ikt  mail  had  long  been  felt  necessarv  by  merchants  con- 
•Htod  with  the  fSeninsula.  About  tne  middle  of  the  en- 
teiuae  Co  the  harbour  u  a  large  rock  called  tbe  Bkck 
Atek,  wltieh  ia  traditionally  said  to  have  been  the  i^^land 
Hitf*  llie  Fhcenicians  traflicked  with  the  natives  for  tin. 
Bsiteai^  ill  his  *  Antiquities  of  the  County  of  Cornwall,* 
linlOTin  the  finding  of  a  large  quantity  of  Roman  coins  on 
I  of  Falmouth  harbour,  nearly  the  whole  of  which 
coinai^  of  the  Emperors  Gallic n us,  Can" n us, 
arriaii,  who  reigned  a^d.  259 — 284.  At  the  western 
ilty  of  the  town  standa  Arwinuick-Houie,  the  anticnt 
r  tM  Ktllegrew  family 
P.  C,  No,  619 


(Borlase's  Antiquities  of  Corrtwa/J ;  Carew>  Stm^eif 
Cof^ntm// ;  M'Culloch'!*  Commernal  Diet, ;   Boundary  /?<* 
porU ;    Municipal  Corporation  Ix'f ports ;    Poputaiiort  Ktt 
turns  ;   Ecclesiafdiral  Revenue  Rf ports.} 

FALSE  POSITION,  a  rule  of  arithmetic,  wbich,tbough 
originally  applied  to  surh  questions  as  arc  soluble  by  equti- 
tions  of  ibe  first  degree,  has  been  in  modem  writinKit,  and 
upon  principliss  explained  in  AppRoxiMATio^f  and  Intrrpo- 
LATION  applied  to  equations  of  all  degrees.  It  is  however 
of  very  little  use,  though  of  suine  notoriety,  and  a  general 
explanation  wdl  be  sufficient- 
Let  there  be  a  function  of  t^^t^  which  it  is  desired 
to  make  equal  to  a,  and  firaily,  let  tbis  function  be  such 
that  successive  eqital  increments  added  to  the  value  of  tr 
produce  successive  equal  increments  (or  decrements)  in  the 
value  of  f  J  (which  is,  in  fact,  supposing  ihat  ^jt  is  of  the 
form  mx  +  «):  assume  two  values  for  a*,  p,  and  17,  and  lei  iho 
corresponding  values  of  ^.i*  be  P  and  Q-  If  tben  (to  use 
the  easiest  form  of'speech)  a  uniform  increase  of  r  is  accora- 
p allied  by  a  uniform  increase  oXfx,  and  if  x  represent  the 
value  which  makes  ^  x  equal  to  a,  it  follows  thai  the  inter- 
val between  PandQ  bears  to  that  between  p  and  q  the  same 
proportion  as  the  interval  between  P  and  a  bears  to  tbat 
between  p  and  x.  Or  x  can  be  obtained  from  tbe  pixi- 
portion 

If  tbe  preceding  be  not  eastlv  understood,  the  same  propor- 
tion may  be  immediately  deduced  from 

mp  +  n  =  P,  miy  +  «  ss  Q,  mx  +  fj  =  a 
which  follow  from  the  several  hypothet^es  made. 

When  ^x  and  x  do  not  increase  uniformly  together,  it  is 
nevertheless  true  that  tbey  do  so  nearly  when  the  succe-i»* 
aive  increments  added  to  t  are  very  small.  If  then  p  and  ^ 
can  be  found  so  that  P  and  Q  are  near  to  a^  tbe  use  of  tho 
preceding  proportion  will  produce  a  value  id'  x  whic  h  is 
nearer  tbe  truth  than  either  p  or  g.  and  may  l>e  substi- 
tuted for  either  in  a  repetition  of  the  process,  which  wdl 
then  produce  a  still  nearer  value. 

The  rnle  of  False  Potifion,  aj  thus  extended,  is  simply 
Newton's  well-known  method  of  approxiraalinsj  to  the  roots 
of  equations,  wiih  this  difTorenco,  that  instead  of  the  dilfer' 
ential  co-eOicient  of  ^a-,  tbe  approximation  (P—Qi-r-fp-ff) 
is  nted.  The  equation  of  the  first  degree  U  one  iii  whidi 
either  method  wdl  bring  an  accurate  result  in  one  process  ' 
hut  tbe  notoriety  of  tbe  rule  of  False  Position  arose  out  of  itij 
appearing  that  a  couple  of  em>r8^  or  wrong  solutions,  were 
ma#io  infallibly  to  give  the  right  result:  and  thus  it  is  that 
Record©  says  be  can  solve  mathematical  questions  by  takintr 
the  aiiswersof  any  chddrcn  or  idiots  who  may  be  in  the  room 
To  persons  ignorant  of  algebra  there  seems  to  be  a  mysteiy 
in  tbe  being  able  to  make  any  two  guesses,  however  re- 
mote, to  discover  the  truth.  Thus,  what  is  tbat  number 
whose  half,  third,  and  fourth,  together  with  10,  make  62? 
Make  any  guess,  say  12:  the  half,  third,  and  fourth  of  12, 
together  with  IP,  make  23,  wbich  is  wrong.  Make  anoihor 
guess,  say  60,  which  produces  75,  also  wrong.  I'he  diflcrence 
of  the  wrong  results,  75—23  or  52.  bears  to  the  difi'erenco 
of  the  wroni;  assumption*,  60 — 12,  or  48,  the  same  propor- 
tion as  tbe  excess  of  the  reauh  75  over  62  (the  required  re- 
sult) heara  to  the  excess  of  60  over  the  truth.  But  52  :  :  48 
\%i  12.  or  VI  is  the  excess  of  60  over  the  trulh,  that  is,  the 
true  answer  is  48,  as  may  easily  be  veriQed. 

Wbcre  tbe  equation  is' of  the  firm  nix  =  a,  one  guesionlr 
will  sulhce.  If  the  assumption  of  p  give  P,  or  if  mp  =  P, 
tben  V  ipii  a  \  X 

FALSETTO,    in  Music,  an  Italian    terra,  signifying  a 
falsa  or  artiOcial  voice,  produced  by  tightening  the  ligfa 
menta  of  the  glottis,  and  thus  tbe  vocal  compass  is  extended 
about   an   ofjlave   higher.     The  Italians   call   the  falsetto 

the  natural  voice 


iHice  di  ffettOt  cr  voice  from  tbe  chest. 

FALSTER,  a  Danish  islacid  in  tbe  Baltic,  due  south  of 
Seeland,  and  east  of  LaaUnd  or  LoUand;  between  54*  3ti' 
and  54'*  56'  N.  lat„  and  11°  45'  and  12*  1 1'  E.  long.  Tbe 
strait  called  the  Gaabensetrund  separates  it  from  Seeland, 
and  the  Goldhurgaund  frotn  Laaland;  an  the  north-east, 
the  Grocnsund  divides  it  from  the  island  of  Moen.  Ita 
greatest  lengtb  from  north  to  south  is  about  25  miles,  an  I 
ita  greatest  breadth  from  oa«t  to  west  is  about  16  miles. 
The  area  is*  about  177  sc^uare  miles,  und  the  population 
about  17,506:  in  1801  it  was  15»34».     It  forms  the  east crn 

S art  of  the  circle  or  *stift*of  Loaland  or  Falster.     It  lien 
iehor  than  Laaland,  has  better  water,  and  a  healthier  at^ 
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Biosphere,  and  is  accounted  one  of  tbo  best  cultivated  and 
most  prod uc lire  parts  of  the  Danish  dotnmions.  The  sur- 
fiice  is  level,  and  in  the  south  the  island  terminates  in  two 
long  tongues  of  laud,  formed  by  on  arm  of  the  sea  culled  the 
Noret.  The  western  tongue  of  land  has  a  lighthouse  upon 
it,  beyond  which  a  reef  of  rocks  extends  far  into  the  sea. 
The  &oil  is  equally  fertile  with  but  loss  swampy  than  that 
of  Ihc  other  Danish  islands  near  it :  the  produce  of  grain  i^ 
more  ihan  adequate  to  the  consumption,  ho  that  between 
au.OOO  to  35,*mi>  qviarters  are  annually  exported.  Flax  and 
hemp,  hops,  potatoes,  and  other  vegetables,  are  grown* 
Large  quantities  of  iVuit  are  raised,  aud  apples  in  particular 
are  a  considerable  article  of  exportation.  The  woodlands 
occupy  about  one-sixth  of  the  whole  surface.  Horned  eattlo 
and  a  native  race  of  sheep  are  bred,  and  the  forests  atford 
food  for  a  great  number  of  swine.  Much  wax  and  honey 
are  obtained  ;  and  poultry,  geese  especially,  are  abundant. 
There  are  no  rivers  but  the  Aar,  an  inconsiderable  sfream, 
and  the  short  nrer  through  which  the  Mariboersee,  a  large 
lake»  has  an  ouilet  into  the  sea.  There  are  no  manufac* 
tones  in  the  island ;  and  the  people  make  their  own 
clothing,  stocking^s,  and  brandy.  The  principal  imports  are 
colouiai  nroduce,   salt»  and  tobacco;   and  the  exporU  are 

frain,  salt  meat,   butter,   fruit*  hve  cattle,  potatoes,  &c. 
'here  is  some  ship-building, 

Falster  is  divided  into  two  districts,  the  North  and  South 
Hardes,  and  contains  28  parisbea,  2  towns,  and  1U7  ^illagei 
aud  hamlets.  Nykioehing,  the  chief  town,  is  situatefl  un 
the  western  side  of  the  island  upon  the  Goldborgsund ;  it  is 
a  pleasant  well-built  place,  has  some  traces  of  its  former 
fortifications,  contains  a  cathedral  and  church,  several 
schools,  a  town-hall,  a  hospital,  about  250  houses,  and  a  po- 
pulation of  about  1600-  There  is  an  antient  castle,  in  which 
several  dowager  queens  of  Denmark  have  resided,  called 
Nor  re  Ladegaard,  The  situation  of  this  town  ia  so  pic- 
turesque, that  it  has  been  termed  the  northern  Naples.  It 
has  a  pood  corn  trade.  Stubbckiobing,  the  other  town,  is 
an  inconsiderable  place  on  the  Groensund  in  the  nortb-etist, 
opposite  the  island  of  Baagoe ;  it  is  surrounded  by  l^alls, 
and  has  eight  streets,  a  church,  a  fchool,  and  poor-house, 
about  131)  houses,  and  about  TM  inhabitants, 

FALUN,  a  town  in  Sweden,  the  capital  of  the  province 
of  Dalccarha,  and  of  the  Lan  of  Kopparhergs,  lies  in  60*' 
35'  N.  lat.  and  15"  35'  E.  long.  The  population  is  about 
40OO  or  4500,  The  town  is  built  in  a  wide  valley  between 
two  lakes,  which  are  not  far  from  it.  It  is  celebrated  for 
the  great  mme  of  copper  which  is  in  the  middle  of  the  town. 
Unlike  all  other  mines,  this  i^  an  immense  abyss,  about 
12UU  feet  long  and  as  many  wide,  into  which  people  descend 
by  a  staircajsfi  to  a  depth  of  1200  feet  j  the  ore  is  detached 
by  the  miners  from  the  bottom  of  this  hole,  so  that  they 
are  not  obliged  to  use  candlelight.  The  vapours  which 
continually  rise  from  the  miue  have  destroyed  every  trace 
of  vegetation  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  even  wild  animals 
and  hirds  are  rarely  seen.  The  annual  produce  of  this  mine  is 
from  4000  to  4500  skippounds  of  copper.  It  alst)  produces 
gold  to  the  annual  value  of  from  200  to  300  ducats,  stiver  from 
400  to  500  marks,  lead  from  lou  to  150  skippounds,  vitriol 
from  600  to  800  Ions,  ochre  about  1  000  tons,  and  brimstone 
from  20  to  .10  skippounds.  The  copper  is  sent  to  Avestad 
to  be  refined  and  worked  up.  There  are  a  few  manufac- 
tures of  linen,  cotton  and  wool,  but  all  on  a  small  scale, 

FAMAGOSTA.     [Cyprus.] 

FAN  P.\LM,    [Cham^bops.] 

FANARIOTES,  a  name  applied  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Fajiar,  or  Greek  qnarler  of  Constantinople.  After  the 
capture  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks,  the  Greeks  of  the 
Fanar,  taking  aflvantage-of  the  ignorance  of  tlie  Turks, 
succeeded  in  rendering  themselves  necessary  to  the  minis- 
ters of  the  Porte  as  translators,  and  to  other  Turkish 
grandees  as  secretaries,  agents,  and  men  of  business  in 
general.  Tliey  were  all  comprised  under  the  general  deno- 
muialion  of  Grammatikoi,  clerks  or  scribes^  At  first  they 
were  not  rhstinguiKhed  from  common  servants;  and  the 
office  of  the  translator  to  the  Sublime  Forte  conferred  no 
consideration  on  the  individual  who  held  it.  The  Greek 
translator  exnlained  to  the  Turkish  ministers  the  contents 
of  a  foreign  dispatch,  after  which  he  retired  into  the  great 
hall  of  the  palace,  where  he  waited  with  other  menials  till 
his  maAtcrs*  might  want  him. 

In  the  year  1669,  under  the  reign  of  Mahomet  the  Fourth, 
Ik  Greek  called  Panayotaki  persuaded  the  Turkish  divan 
that  the  interests  of  the  Sublime  Porte  would  be  much 


better  served  by  an  ofBcial  interpreter,  honoured  with  tfa« 
full  confidence  of  tho  government,  than  by  the  ordinary 
translitors  who  had  hitherto  been  employed.  The  gt>- 
veriiment  acted  on  this  suggestion,  and  Panayotaki  waa 
nominated  dragoman  of  the  divan,  or  translator  to  the 
council  of  the  state.  The  successors  of  Panayotaki  roti- 
tinued  to  enjoy  the  advantages  conferred  on  their  prede^ 
cesser,  which  were  gradually  enlarged.  From  that  tim« 
the  ambition  of  the  Fanariote  familiea  became  entirely 
turned  in  that  direction,  and  thcv  iusstructedjLeir  children 
in  the  Turkish^  the  Italian,  and  French  languages,  in  order 
to  enable  them  t^j  discbarge  the  duties  attached  to  the  office 
of  the  dnigoman. 

In  the  progress  of  time  the  divan  created  another  diago- 
man,  who  was  called  the  dragoman  of  the  fleet,  whose  duly 
was  to  accompany  the  capituii  pasha,  or  grand  admiral,  on 
hm  annual  tours  in  the  Archii>elago  for  the  collection  of 
taxes.  Although  the  office  of  the  dragoman  of  the  fleet  wai 
much  less  important  than  that  of  the  dragoman  of  the  divao, 
it  was  more  lucrative,  being  estimated  at  about  300  purees, 
while  the  fixed  salary  of  the  dragoman  of  the  Porte  did  aot 
exceed  94  purses.  The  dragoman  of  the  fleet  exercised 
an  almost  unlimited  power  over  the  islands  of  the  Archi- 
pelago, which,  with  the  ex^ception  of  Cyprus  and  Can4ti, 
were  governed  by  officers  called  moosselims,  chosen  by  the 
capital!  pasha,  and  renewed  every  year.  The  dragoman  of 
the  tleet  always  purchased  the  appointments  to  those  o6ic«i, 
which  he  resola  with  tonsiderable  profit  The  capuan 
pasha  never  acted  without  the  advice  of  the  drngomaa, 
w^ho  even  frequency  acted  as  his  master*3  deputy  in  the 
coilection  of  taxes  fropi  the  above-mentioned  islands.  Th# 
Fanariotes,  thus  invested  with  the  office  of 
the  divan,  being  the  only  agents  of  communir 
the  Porte  and  the  European  governments,  netes-anji  uc- 
nufred  a  great  iujjuenco  over  the  Turkish  government,  aod 
they  took  good  care  to  turn  it  to  their  own  advantage.  la 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  tlvc  Fanarioia 
succeeded  by  their  intrigues  in  prevaihn^  on  iVu-  TnrkKh 
government  to  choose  from  among  them  the  I 
princes  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  which  <\  ^  ^  .  i 

been  hitherto  bestowed  on  natives  of  the  above-metil 
provinces. 

Maurocordato  was  the  first  Greek  who  was  nomii 
HoiipodtU' of  Wallachia  in  171 L     A  crowd  of  Fana 
always  followed  the  new  Hospodars,  who  employed  the 
different  uthcea  in  their  respective  provinces,  where 
became  notorious  for  their  unprincipled  exactiom^,  crop 
ing  every  means*  however  odious,  to  acquire  as  much  i 
as  possible    during  their  short  and   precarious 
office.      The  Hospodars,  who    partook   of  this 
wealth,   counteusuced  and    protected   them    in 
proceedings.     The   mode   of  government  has  been 
changed  in  the  abuve-mentioned  provinces  of  Moldavia  i 
Wullachia, 

The  offices  of  the  dragomans  and  the  principaliti 
Mi4davia   and   Wallachia   were  not   the  only   sourc 
wealth  to  the  Fanariote  families:  the  bankers  of  the  F< 
dispo^dof  the  greater  part  of  the  military  and  civil  anp 
ments  in  the  Ottoman  empire.     Although  precluoei 
their  religion  from  holding  any  of  those  oflices,  they  ^ 
chased  the  appointments  to  them  from  the  grand  \mi 
a  high  pricey  and  the  Turks  who  wished  to  be  m>e 
with   the  command   of  a   fortress,   the  government 
province,  on  any  other  similar  charge,  could  find  at 
cunfidential  banker  of  the  vizier  the  finnans  or  non 
lious  for  the  desired  places,  with  the  name  left  in  bh 
The    purchaser    entered   into   an   arrangement   with 
banker,  who  filled  up  the  blank  with  hLs  name,  and  c 
tuissioned   one   of  his   Greek   agents  to  accompany  m 
new  governor  to  his  province,  which  he  admini»teted| 
his*  name,  and  collected  from  tho  revenue  the  »um* 
vanced  by  the  banker  to  the  grand  vizier  with  the 
usurious   interest.      Many  judicial    appointments 
Turkish  empire  were  also  purchased  by  the  bankeu 
Fanar,  and  resold  at  a  considerable  profit,    ^f  '-  -"]H 
to  add,  that  this  system  led  to  general  0[ 
most  venal  admiuistralion  of  justice.    Bc> 
traffic  in  public'offices,  the  Fanarioto 
the   private  affairs  of  the  Turkish  v 
chased,  sold,  and  managed  their  estiUes,  ns 
neas  and  ignorance  of  tlie  propnetors  enlir 
their  care.    The   profits   which  they  reuii^tMl   Jroin" . 
transactions  generally  amounted  to  Drum  kttj  Iq  ^tij' 
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Art  tni         '    :  pictut-e  of  the  Fanarlotes  u  pven  in 
Iff,  II ft p€*s  >  novel  •  Anastasius;  or;  the  Memoirs 

ff  tGre<>k/  a^  i^^n  us  in  the*  Essai  sur  les  Fanariotes,* 
Marco  Zailony:  and  in  a  work  published  by  Von 
r*  rolled  *  Constant inopie  nnd  the  Bosporus.' 
fenu  which  have  followed  tht;  lastGre«k  revolution 
li^iderabl?  diminished  the  importance  and  altered 
ion  of  the  Fanariotes. 

*  V,  a  corr\]ption  of  phantasy  {^ovTatTia\  which  term 

Btfcilt    philosophy  iiidicalod  the  sensuous  appearance 

lobjcet,  and  in  a  general  Rense  was  med  as  co-extensive 

"  ~  aception.  or  Ihe  faculty  by  which  man  reproduces 

'  objects  either  absent  or  present*  without  an  im- 

:  vn  on  the  organs  of  sensation.     In  later 

lion  ha^  been  greatly  narrowed^  and  it  is 

!IU  >i  I-  ii  [Kirticular  province  of  the  imat^nation»  with 

eh,  howcvtin  it  is  often  frequently  confounded  in  loose 

inajceiirfttr>  Tanfrun^,  and  to  which  it  is  employed  as 

dent.  ion  differs  from  conception  either  by 

Attr  1  >s  and  vividness  of  its  ima|:j#s,  or  else 

J  the  manifold  materials  of  experience  into  a 

..'  utiitf.     In  the  fbrmer  case  it  i.^  merely  repro- 

icti\e  i  in  the  latter  creative,  and  becomes  fancy : — 

*  Of  nil  flXtr'titOi  thlDjri 

Wlikti  tHo  ftre  wfttchM  leuset  ivpreMnt 
Bht  farm*  ifliAflHAiloiit,  aeri«  thupet. 

MiLTonr,  Pal.  Lott,  t» 

Fknef  k  a  higher  energy  of  the  mental  activity  than 

iBft"*"-*^-*"  *Smply,  but  is  nevertheless  dependent  upon  it, 

fcn  ajr  latter  that  furnishes  the  materials  out  of 

I  let  its  phantasies  either  by  modifying  or  exag- 

m,  or  by  Ibrming  new  corabi nations,  and  by  a 

investing  it*  personification  with  the  properties 

ti  s.     Imagination  is  nect^ssary  to  authors  gene- 

1\  ah  imagination  and  fancy  to  the  poet;    the 

IwkT  pic^L-niin^  him  with  tho«e  lofty  speculations  which 
eompn»o  what  has  been  termed  the  ideal  of  art,  and  furnish- 
fi ir  that  enchainment  of  his  ideas  which,  reject- 
iini  of  all  general  laws,  is  wholly  dependent 
uliarities  uf  the  poet*i  mental  temj^'rament. 
,  <K>,  a  quick  dance  in  f  or  *  timc»  universally 
«...i  practised  in  Spain,  and  supposed  to  be   of 
ori^n  ;  though  Volney  ascribes  much  hipher  anti- 
bidieving  it  to  have  come  originally  from  Car- 
•«?    to   Romct   and  so   into   Spain.    The  pro- 
<jxer  is  that  it  was   brought   into  Europe  by 
limn^  to  whom  certainly  it  may  have  been  trans- 
fh^tn  Tery  remote  ages.     Like  many  other  dances, 
rued  with  more  or  less  propriety  according  to 
delicacy  posse^stjd  by  those  who  practise  it. 
F.\>U.     [Urrinu  e  pESAJto]  I 

PAN'OE      fDENM^RK,  vol  viii..  p.  39^.] 

^'  ^"  P    The  Right  Honourable  Sir  RICHARD, 
-^on  of  Sir  H.  Fanshawe,  and  was  born  in 
irk,  in   the  county  of  Hertford.     He  be- 
iiraoner  of  Jt^sua  Uyllej,|e,  Cambridge,  in 
^1  to  the  Inner  Temple  in  IC26.     On  the 
mother,  who  had  long  survived  his  father,  he 
If  to  iravch  and  visited  France  and  Spain, 
titly  apjMtinted  secretary  to  the  embassy 
ii^'kll  resident  there 'till    1633,      After 
a,    wti'l    on    the  breaking  out  of  the   civil    war, 
|<K'Ur«d  himself  a  rovaltst.  und  attended  the  court  at 
brd,      "         '  1   ..       1      ,.^.  of  Doctur  of  Civil 

Lwr.     1  les  to  the  islands  of 

f^^-  -  ;,.  n..  ,,■,....  I.,  ...  Mjcretary,  and  in  IG48 

t  the  navy  under  Prince  Rupert.    At  the 
;  ht»  \va^  triktMi  prisoner*  but  contrived  to 
rles  II.  at  Breda,  who  ap- 
,  and  his  Latin   secretary, 

rid  Htth  Charles,  represented  Cara- 
iH  employed  in  negotiating  Charles's 
Itenue,     He  was  sent  as  ambassador  !o 
in  in  1664,  and  died  at  Madnd  in  1666. 
^nd  Ave  children.     His  body  was  sent 

.».  -"-Tve  life  of  Fanshawe,  he  found 
e,  and  produced  several  works, 
..  ,,  .  .  ^  .  .-...ih  is  a  rranslaiion  of  GuaHni^s 
f^lor  VitLi*  The  parts  of  this  work  written  in  heroic  mea- 
iti  atf '  l:^r«h  and  ill-managed,  but  the  lighter  I }Tic  pas- 
'  and  often  melodious,  and  some  of  Ihe 
luruses  are  sonorous  and  majeiitic.    Tim 


hook  is  not  very  easily  procured.   It  was  published  in  1564C 
and  is  adnrncd  with  a  curious  portrait  of  Guarini 

FANTEELS,  or  FANTINS,  a  nation  mliahitin^  a  part  M 
the  Gold  Coast  in  Western  Afriea.  Th«  cciunlry  of  liie 
Fantees  is  bounded  by  Acron  on  the  east,  and  by  Sabo, 
from  which  it  is  divided  by  the  Iron  Mountiiin*  ab^vui  fhrce 
raile.H  east  from  Cape  Ojast  Castle,  on  the  vve^t.  Its  em  ire 
length,  according  to  Bosraun,  ta  nine  or  ten  rades.  The 
capital,  called  Fan  tin,  is  placed  about  fifteen  miles  inland, 
but  all  the  other  towns  of  note  lie  aloni^  ihe  seacuast. 
Taking  them  in  their  order  from  east  io  wc^t,  the  princqml 
are:— Manfro,  Laguyo,  Aqua,  Guniantm,  Aiueisa,  ihe 
Lesser  Gorman  tin,  Aga  or  Adja,  Annaiuaboe  or  Jamis^ia, 
and  Anikan  or  Ingenisian.  At  many  of  these  places  the 
Dutch,  Danes,  Portuguese,  and  English,  used  to  have  furts 
or  factories.  The  natives  are  described  as  principally  em- 
ployed in  fishing.  The  government  antienily  seems  to  have 
been  less  of  a  despotism  than  that  of  most  of  the  surround- 
injj  nations,  *  Here,*  says  Bosraan,  *  is  no  king,  the  govern- 
ment being  in  the  bauds  of  a  chief  commander,  whom  they 
call  their  Braflb,  a  word  importing  leader.  He  is  a  §ort  of 
chief  governor,  and  has  the  greatest  power  of  any  in  the 
whole  land,  but  is  somewhat  closely  restrained  by  the  old 
men,  who  are  a  sort  of  imtional  counsellors,  not  unlike  somv 
European  parliament,  acting  perfectly  according  to  their 
indinations,  without  consulting  the  Braflb.  Besides  these, 
every  part  of  Fantyn  hath  also  its  particular  chief,  who  will 
sometimes  scarce  own  himself  subject  to  tlie  Braffo,  who 
hath  the  ineffectual  name  only  of  supreme  power/  Since 
the  commencement  of  the  present  century  the  country  of 
the  Fanlees  has  been  overrun  by  the  Aaiiantees,  and  its 
recent  history  will  be  found  in  the  article  on  that  people. 

[AsHANTEE.] 

FARCE.     [English  Dram.\.  vol.  ix.,  p.  417.] 

FAR!  A  E  SOUS  A,  a  Portuguese  escudero,  and  a  writer 
on  various  subjects,  chielly  in  the  Spanish  language,  waa 
born  in  1590,  in  a  country  residence  called  Caravella,  in  the 
province  of  Entre  Minlio  e  Douro.  His  talents  were  so 
precocious,  that  in  1600  he  attended  the  lectures  of  his 
fttther  and  otherjs  at  the  university  of  Braga,  and  soon  after, 
being  desirous  to  become  futniliar  with  the  Greek  and 
Roman  classics,  he  repaired*  in  1604,  to  the  learned  Gon- 
^alo  de  Moraes,  bishop  of  Oporto.  This*  new  tutor  soon 
appointed  him  his  secretary,  notwithstanding  Fana^s  con- 
stant rejection  of  all  offers  of  preferment  on  condition  of 
entering  the  duirch,  and  notwithstanding  his  eonsecraling 
the  first  essays  of  his  muse  to  his  mistress  Amelia.  This 
lady  was  probably  the  same  Donna Catalina  Macliado  whom 
Faria  married  in  1614,  whose  stoical  calmness  in  a  trc 
mendous  storm  at  sea  he  celebrated  in  his  '  Fuente  de 
Aganippe'  (Od.  ii.  part  3).  In  1619  Faria  quitted  Portugal 
to  try  his  fortune  at  the  Spanish  court :  but  his  independent 
character  prevented  his  success,  and  he  returned  to  Portugal. 
Being  unable  to  improve  his  prospects  in  Portugal,  he  once 
more  resorted  to  Madrid,  and  at  last  in  ir*3l  obtained  the 
secretaryship  to  the  Spaiush  embassy  at  Home  under  the 
marquis  of  Castel  Rodrigo.  Although  he  attracted  the 
notieo  of  the  Italian  literati,  and  even  numbered  Pope 
Urban  VIII.  among  his  patrons,  Faria  could  not  agree 
with  the  marquis,  and  returned  to  Spain  in  1634.  AfWr 
many  sufferiUKs,  proceeding  from  the  resentment  of  this 
personage,  ho  was  allowed  at  last  to  settle  as  a  prisoner  at 
Madrid,  where,  abandoning  all  thoughts  of  advancement, 
he  devoted  the  remainder  of  his  life  solelv  to  letters  witli 
such  ardour  as  to  ha.«ten  his  death,  which  took  pluce 
on  the  3rd  of  June,  1649. 

Faria  adliered  closely  to  that  extravagant  school  which 
in  Spain  was  fostered  so  much  by  that  of  the  Martmists  in 
Italy.  He  revelled  in  bold  flights  of  fancy,  but  all  his 
beauties  are  like  flowers  buried  in  parasitical  weeds.  Ho 
wrote  dailvt  as  he  says  himself,  twelve  sheets ;  and  more- 
over had  such  facility  in  rhetorical  turns  and  ttouri*hes, 
that  iti  a  single  day  he  could  coin|iose  a  hundred  different 
addresses  of  congratulation  and  condolence.  On  the  other 
hand,  his  historical  works,  which  are  written  in  Spanish, 
are  still  valuable  for  their  subject-matter.  The  rest  of  his 
works  lire  not  all  in  that  language,  as  we  find  it  slated  in 
the  •  Biographic  Universelle,'  Out  of  his  select  eJUO.  or, 
as  he  terms  them,  '  six  eenturiea,'  of  wjanels,  exactly  2Ut» 
are  in  Portuguese,  and  twelve  of  hii  eeloguea  are  alfio  in 
that  language. 

His  works  are: — Uf.  Noches  clara*?*  o  Biscursos  mora- 
les y  politico^.     2nd.   Comeutaiioa  sobre  la  Lusiada.^  <^\v 
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^liicli  be  bbourcd  twenry-live  years,  and  jet  the  commen- 
l!n»  ^A<'cpt  oti  historical  points*  rather  obicures  thim  ilhis- 
T rates  Ihe  orij^iiial.  It  was  prohihitefl  llr&t  by  the  Inquisi- 
lion  (*f  Spain  and  more  strii*(lv  aHerwanls  by  that  of  Por- 
lugaL  This  OLrosinued  the  fullouintif  work:— 3rd.  Defuiisa 
jur  hi&  Cornell  tan  Oft  sob  re  la  Lusiada,  4  th.  EpUome  dc 
liii?  Hislorias  Purliigucsas,  or  n  Histojy  of  PorlugaL  5tk 
Iinperuj  dtf  la  Chma»  j  Cullura  Evangrlica  por  k>s  Rt-ligio&os 
iU'  la  Compania  de  Jesus,  wvitteu  hy  Samudo*  but  published 
by  Farm.  The  following  are  his  poslhninous  works: — El 
Aiia  Portuguesa  dcsdc  1497  hasta  Hi4tJ;  La  Europa  Por- 
tuguesa  basta  U57 ;  El  Africa  Portuguesa,  triinslaled  by 
Juhn  Stevou«,  3  vols,  fivo.,  London,  ]  796  ;  El  America  Pur- 
tuguciva,  inedited;  Fuente  de  Aganippe,  o  Rimas  varias  ; 
iKvinas  y  b  lira  ail  aa  Flo  res;  Gran  Justicia  de  Aragon ;  at 
the  end  of  which  is  the  '  Retrato  de  Mauuel  Faria/  that  is 
to  say^  hiii  Life,  by  bis  friend  Ptircel.  Beside*  this  work  the 
reader  may  consult  Boutcrweck,  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
Literature ;  Nicholas  Antonius^  Biblio,  Hirp.;  Niceron, 
Mcmoires,  Stc,  vol.  xxxvi. 

FARl'NA.     [Starch.] 

FARM,  A  farm  b  a  portion  of  land  which  is  set  apart 
for  cultivation  either  by  the  proprietor  or  by  a  tenatit  who 
|)ays  a  certain  stipulated  rent  far  it.  We  ihall  conRidcr  it 
m  tbi?  latter  senso ;  and,  without  entering  into  the  mode  of 
ctiUivation,  we  shall  notice  the  circumslances  which  de- 
termine thi^  pro6t  that  m.  tenant  may  reasonably  expect  to 
mak«  in  return  fi>r  his  trouble  and  outlay. 

The  first  thing  to  be  conaidered  in  taking  a  farm  iJi  the 
capital  which  the  lenai^t  is  posseiscd  of,  or  of  which  be  can 
procure  the  use  at  a  reasonable  rate.  If  a  man  takes  a 
farm  without  the  means  of  stocking  it  properly,  and  i%  re- 
strained in  bis  first  outlay,  he  will  never  be  able  to  cultivate 
it  with  benefit  to  himself  or  to  his  landlord :  he  will  bo 
obliged  to  sell  his  produce  at  a  los*»  to  over- work  his  cattle, 
and  to  keep  a  smaller  quantity  of  stock,  and  consequently 
make  less  manure  than  is  required  to  keep  the  farm  in  a 
])roduclive  state.  It  is  not  sufficient  that  he  has  the  meanii 
of  stocking  the  farm ;  he  must  have  wherewith  to  pay  the 
greater  part  of  the  whole  expenses  and  the  rent  for  the  first 
year.  In  the  present  state  of  atiricullure,  a  man  who  takes 
a  farm  of  *2C0  ftcres  of  arable  land,  or  land  partly  arable  and 
partly  good  pasture,  will  require  from  ICWO/.  to  2001^/.; 
and  it  is  not  the  interest^  either  of  the  landlord  or  the 
tenant,  that  ho  should  lake  the  farm  unless  be  can  command 
that  sum.  The  amount  of  capital  required  depends  in  a 
j^eat  degree  also  on  the  quality  of  the  land  ;  very  rich  land 
requires  less  capital  in  proportion  to  the  rent  than  poor 
land,  especially  if  ihe  poor  land  requires  draining,  cbalking^ 
or  marling,  before  it  will  produce  any  tolerable  crops.  All 
IbcHe  circumstances  must  be  taken  into  consideration  before 
tt  farm  ia  hired. 

When  it  i$  ascerlainefl  \Tbat  extent  of  farm  may  be  safely 
undertaken  with  a  given  capital,  the  most  important  object 
to  be  attended  to  is  the  condition  and  fertility  of  the  sod, 
not  only  with  respect  to  the  natural  quality  of  the  land, 
but  the  actual  state  it  is  left  in  by  the  preceding  system  of 
ciiitivation.  A  moderately  fertile  soil,  in  good  condition, 
will  give  a  greater  profit  iht  several  ytajs  than  a  better  soil 
which  is  partiully  exbau*ted  and  renderwl  foul  by  injudicious 
nianngeraent  and  over-cropping.  For  this  purpose  it  is  ne- 
Cf  s^ary  to  ascertain  what  ba*  been  I  he  stute  of  the  crops  for 
several  years  before,  how  the  land  ha*  been  ploughed,  and 
whether  the  crops  have  been  heavy  with  or  without  manure. 
There  is  no  method  yet  foutul  out  of  ascertaining  the  com- 
narative  stale  of  land  which  has  been  exhausted.  It  would 
oe  a  discover}'  well  worth  the  attention  of  modern  cbcraL«;ts» 
whi»  have  ma^le  such  progress  lately  in  the  analysis  of  vege- 
table substances,  and  would  be  invaluable  to  fdrmers  and 
pr(»prietors  of  land.  In  the  mean  time  the  natuie  of  tlie 
weeds  wbieb  abound  on  the  land  wrill  fj;ive  some  clue  to  its 
Btate;  and  an  experiencfrd  per?on  wdl  collect  from  various 
minute  appearances  in  the  soil  whether  it  has  been  fairly 
managed  or  exlmuat^d.  It  is  in  geneml  mure  advantageous 
to  take  a  furrn  in  a  district  with  which  you  are  well  ac- 
iiuuintcd.  It  will  b<f  a  great  advantage  if  you  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  the  land  at  all  time»t  obsening  it  in 
different  seaiions  and  states  of  the  weather,  and  espeiially 
of  »eemg  the  crops  threshed  out,  and  ascertaining  the  quan- 
tity of  corn  which  is  usually  yieldeti  from  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  straw,  for  lands  very  similar  in  outward  appearance 
Will  produce  a  very  different  return  when  the  crops  are 
threshed  out,    A  want  of  liUention  to  these  ciKumstances 


is  the  cause  that  a  man  who  comes  from  a  distant  port  of 
the  countr)^  and  hires  a  farm  on  his  own  judgment  seldoin 
succeeds  so  well  as  might  be  expected,  even  with  a  superior 
knowledge  of  agricultu re.  He  natumlly  compares  the  soil 
with  sonto  sitnilar  soil  which  ho  has  been  acquainted  with. 
If  he  comes  from  a  district  where  the  soil  is  sandy,  and 
where  clay  is  in  request,  he  will  give  the  preference  to  very 
stitf  loami  ;  if  be  comes  from  a  cold  wet  clay,  he  will  prefer 
the  sandy ;  and  the  chances  are.  that  he  is  mistaken  in  his 
judgment,  and  finds  it  out  when  be  has  already  embarked 
his  capital  in  a  losing  conrern.  Next  to  the  nature  of  the 
soil  is  to  be  considered  the  convenient  situation  of  the  farm, 
the  disposition  of  tins  fields,  and  the  adaptation  of  the  fiirm 
buildings  to  the  most  profitable  occupation  of  the  laud. 
Tlie  roads,  especially  those  which  lead  to  neighbouring 
town*,  whence  manure  may  be  obtained,  are  n  most  im- 
portant object ;  and  if  there  is  water  carriage,  it  greatly  eu- 
hances  the  value  of  the  farm.  The  roads  to  the  Qetdg,  and 
the  distance  of  these  from  the  farm-yard ;  the  convenience 
of  having  good  posture,  or  land  easily  laid  down  to  grou, 
near  the  homestead,  and  especially  the  situation  of  the 
farm- buildings  w  ith  respect  to  the  land,  and  the  abundance 
of  good  watcr»  are  all  circumfttanccs  which  must  be  wdl 
considered,  and  which  wdl  greatly  influence  the  probable 
profits,  and  consequently  tlie  rent  which  may  be  fairly 
offered.  A  central  situation  u  no  doubt  the  most  advao- 
tageoui  for  the  farm-bnildings,  as  greatly  diminishing  the 
labour  in  harvest  and  in  carrying  out  manure,  Bui  ibcre 
may  be  circumstances  which  render  some  spot  nearer  the 
extremity  of  tlie  land  more  eligible,  and  it  is  only  when 
entirely  new  bmldrngs  are  to  be  erected  that  there  is  » 
choice.  The  ob!  farm-buildings  are  generally  in  low  and 
sheltered  situalious^  but  it  is  a  great  inconvenience  to  lis^e 
to  carry  the  manure,  which  is  the  heaviest  thing  r  < 
a  fann.  up  a  sleep  hilL  The  best  situation  is  on  a  i 
slope,  neither  in  the  lowest  nor  highest  ground. 

The  disposition  of  the  buildings  is  of  great  imporfaoee 
both  to  the  landlord  and  tenant.  Large  straggling?  buiM- 
ings  are  inconvenient,  and  cost  much  in  repairs.  The  house 
should  be  neat  and  comfortable,  fit  for  the  residence  of  a 
farmer  wlio  has  a  capital  such  as  the  farm  requires.  Th6 
rooms  should  be  airy  and  healthy,  facing  the  south,  wilh  t 
neat  garden  in  front  of  the  houAe.  The  farm-yard  slutiikl 
be  to  the  north*  behind  it.  Near  the  house  and  the  faraK- 
yard  there  should  be  a  small  paved  court  separated 
the  yard  by  a  low  wall.  In  this  court,  which  should 
municate  with  the  dairy,  the  utensils  may  be  placed 
proper  benches  to  air  and  dry  in  the  sun.  The  archrcci 
of  the  buildings  may  Iw  left  to  the  taste  of  the  pioj 
his  architect.  The  simpler  it  is,  the  more  apji 
The  yard  or  yards  in  a  large  farm  should  be  «^helter< 
north  side  by  the  barns,  which  need  not  be  so  extt 
used  formerly  to  be  thought  necessary.  If  thr-re  is  u  ... 
ing  machine,  a  single  itoor  to  tbresh  the  sced.>5  upon,  an( 
employ  the  men  occasionally  in  winter,  is  quite  sulRci 
Every  (arm  whicli  is  »o  extensive  as  to  require  more  1 
one  tlo€>r  to  thresh  the  com  on  ought  always  to  hai 
threshing  mill  attached  to  it.     [Barn.] 

A  small  yard,  distinct  from  the  other,  with  sheds  tsjn 
cattle  to    shelter  themselves  under  in   wet  and   sli 
weather*  is  a  great  advantage,  and  may  be  added  at  atiii 
expense  to  any  set  of  farm -buildings.  The  cart-sheds  sh< 
bo  in  the  stack-yard,  which  properly  oi^cupie^s  a  3|jacc  D( 
of  the  barn.    There  should  be  a  sufficient  number  of  si 
w  ith  proper  ]nliars  and  frames  to  build  stacks  on 
stack  should  be  of  such  a  size  as  to  be  conveniently  t; 
into  iho  barn  to  be  threshed  out.    The  round  form, 
stjuare  which  becomes  nearly  round  when  built  up, 
most  convenient.     Nine  stone  or  cast-iron  pillars 
over  them  are  place<l  on  brick  foundations,  and 
strong  frame  on  which  the  stark  is  built.  In  the  centre 
stack  I  he  re  is  usually  a  pyramidical  open  frame,  to  allow 
air  to  circulate  through  the  stack,  and  prevent  the  h 
the  grain.     On  each  side  of  the  yard  should  be  pli 
stables,  cow-houses,  and  feeding-stalls,  with  a  pump 
water  near  the  last,  and  convenient  places  to  put  hay,  st 
and  turnips  in,  with  a  machine  to  cut  them.     A  gri 
of  time  and  labour  is  saved  by  a  t>roper  arrangoraei 
different  parts  of  the   farm-buildings.      An    und- 
cistern  near  the  cow -hoiiic  and  stables,  into  which 
and  washings  of  the  cow-bouse  may  run  by  means 
or  drain,  is  a  most  useful  appendage,  which  is  loo  l 
thought  of  in  England,  whereas  it  in  one  of  the  moat  in^ 
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I  parts  of  ft  Flemiah  fftrm.  It  supplies  a  kind  of 
vbich  can  be  applied  to  the  \i\m\  ni  nil  timeH, 
ivigo rates  sickly  crops,  and  may  often  pruduce  an 
rctum^  where  otlienrise  there  would  be  a  cora- 
Qure.  There  are  muny  plans  of  farm-buildings 
works  on  ap"iculture,  which  coinbnic  nil  that  is 
B  m  large  scale.  Most  of  these  plans  have  hLM?n 
"  at  a  great  expense  for  the  farming  estftblishments 
»en  and  men  of  large  furtunen,  They  may  be  con- 
I  the  palace*  of  husbandry »  where  much  is  cx- 
W  the  aake  of  grandeur.  But  the  proprietor  who 
Id  erect  buildings  most  proper  for  the  occnpaiiou  of 
must  study  economy,  and  by  out  no  more  in  huild- 
m  is  nccesftary.  They  should  be  bo  substantial  as 
equire  frequent  repairs;  without  unnecessarily  in- 
the  original  expense  of  roateriaU  and  labour.  Lijjht 
roofi  are  sufficient  for  the  sheds  and  smaller  huild- 
l  tfyeo  for  the  cow-houses  and  stables;   but  the 


waste  of  straw  and  I  he  danger  from  fire  should  be  set 
aE^ainst  the  cost  of  tiles  or  slate  as  a  covering.  The  barn 
should  not  be  ihatched,  unless  it  can  be  done  with  reeds, 
which  form  a  durable  and  impervious  covering,  not  sub- 
ject-to  be  infested  with  rata.  Tlie  house  should  always 
be  del  ached  from  the  farm -buildings,  and  should  have  a 
tiled  or  slated  roof. 

We  here  give  a  plan  of  plain  farm-huildin|^  for  the  occu- 
palion  of  2U0  or  300  acres  of  bind,  of  which  two-tliirdi;  are 
arable,  fit  for  turnip*?,  barley,  clever,  and  wheatt  Tlie  f,irm- 
house  should  have  a  large  kitcben*  two  guod  parlours, 
and  five  or  six  bed-rooras ;  a  washdiouse,  with  coppers  ti> 
brew;  a  scnllcrj,  and  larder.  The  dairy  should  communi- 
cate with  the  house^  and  Milh  a  small  paved  court,  near 
which  are  Ihc  pig-sties  and  the  cow-house.  There  should 
be  two  distinct  farm -yards  with  proper  Bheds,  and  in  eacb 
there  should  be  a  cistern  for  the  urine  from  tht  stables  and 
the  drain ings  from  the  dung. 
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<M%i]pation»  where  the  tenant  is  but  a  Utile 

nk  of  a  day  labourer,  a  set  of  buildings  all 

ro<if,  and  forniint;  the  longer  side  of  the  yard, 

fcy  have  open  shcd-i  round  it»  such  as  is  represented 

EinexcMl  figure  atid  plan,  is  at  once  convenient  and 

fth      If  this  budding  is  tliought  too  long,  it  can 


very  easily  be  divided  into  two,  which  may  be  placed  at  right 
angles  to  each  other  and  form  two  «idei§  of  a  square.  The 
farm  house  and  cow-house  might  form  one  sude,  and  the 
stable*  and  barns  the  other.  This  is  the  more  common 
distribution  in  Flanders, 
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Tl»  jse  two  examples  of  farm-buildings  will  be  sufficient 
tt)  giw  some  idea  of  what  may  be  proper  for  farms  of  an 
inicrmcdiate  lize.  A  principal  thing  1o  be  aUerulwl  to  is 
to  have  plenty  of  room  for  cat  lie ;  and  where  old  barns 
remain  much  larger  than  is  required  according  to  liic^ 
preseoi  mode  of  stacking  corn  in  the  yard,  they  can  be 
very  adv?iniageously  converted  int^j  cow-»tall*4  or  ■ox-atablcsi, 
Wheie  many  sheep  are  kept,  it  is  of  great  advantage  to 
have  a  sheep-yard,  with  low  sheds  all  round,  at  the  time 
when  the  ewes  lonih,  especially  when  tbe  season  h  wet  and 
chilly,  which  hurts  them  more  than  a  dry  frost  The 
»econd  yard  B  (see  nlin»  p.  197)  is  well  adapled  for  that 
purpo.se;  and  an  aaditional  temporary  shed  against  the 
partition  which  divides  it  in  two  will  convert  either  division 
into  an  excellent  sheejvyard. 

In  valuing  the  rent  of  a  farm  the  habitation  of  the  far- 
mer is  seldom  taken  into  the  account,  and  it  oni^ht  ijol  lo 
be  above  the  station  of  the  tenant :  but  the  buddings  im- 
mediately  connected  with  the  cultivation  necessarily  add  to 
the  rent  or  diminish  it,  as  they  add  to  or  diminish  the  profit 

The  next  imnortant  question  is  what  may  be  a  fair  rent 
both  to  the  lanalonl  and  the  tenant.  This  depends  as  much 
on  the  roode  of  cultivation  adopted  as  on  the  fertility  of  the 
soil.  The  tenant  must  have  a  fair  interei^t  for  his  capital, 
and  a  fnir  remuneration  for  his  trouble*  In  the  old  s^srem 
a  third  of  the  groaa  average  produce  was  considered  as  a 
fair  rent,  including  all  the  direct  payments  f  )C  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  land,  eitich  as  tithes p  rates,  and  taxes;  another 
third  was  supposed  to  cover  the  labnur  ant!  expenses  of  tlm 
fnrra  and  interest  of  capital ;  and  Ihe  remain mjjj  third  was 
appropriated  to  the  maintenance  of  the  farmer  and  his 
family,  out  of  which  he  had  to  save  whatever  he  laid  by  as 
a  clear  profit.  But  this  cnlculation  is  no  longer  applicable 
to  the  present  state  of  agriculture.  The  expenses  are  greaily 
increa-^ed,  and  the  produce  is  also  greater.  It  requires  a 
greater  cajiital,  and  more  skill  lo  niana^ro  a  lar^e  fvnm,  Tbe 
tenant  is  a  man  of  a  more  liberal  education^  and  nis  habits  are 
more  expensive.  The  occupier  of  600  acres  of  land  in  Eng- 
land expects  to  live  as  well  as  a  land-owner  of  5U0/.  a  year 
iticome-  He  cultivates  better  by  applying  more  labour,  and 
much  of  tbe  produce  is  owing  to  his  M\]  and  his  capital. 
He  therefore  expects  a  greater  shai^  of  the  produce  than 
the  landlord*  not  only  lo  repay  his  outlay,  which  i.s  greater, 
but  lo  live  uj>fjn.  Supposing  the  tenant  lo  have  a  capital 
emph-^yed  ei^ua!  to  ten  limes  the  rent,  wliieh  is  often  the 
case,  the  gross  annual  produce  ought  to  be  equal  to  live 
times  the  rent  This  we  shaH  distribute  as  follows:  Iwo- 
flrihs  for  expenses,  including  rate*,  tithes,  labour,  and 
interest  of  capital  at  5  ptir  rent. :  one-fifth  for  rent;  one- 
tonlh  for  improvements  «nd  purchased  manur* ;  and  three- 
tail  ths  for  the  net  profit  of  tbe  farmer,  out  of  which  he  is 
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to  live.      This    appears  a  lesa  proportion   than  the 
third;   hut  it   must  he   remembered   that  the   piuduct 
greatly  in  ere  QSsed.     It  will  be  found,  wherever 
counts  are    kept  and  a   ftinn   is  skilfully  mai 
the  proportions  above  stated  are  not  far  from  tlj*i  Ui 
It   requires  much  judgment  and  experience  to  calcu 
what  average  crops  may  he  expected  by  an  improved  m 
of  cultivation,  and  especially  by  increasing  the  numbc 
cattle  and  sheep  maintained  on  the  farm. 

In  Scotland  it  is  notorious  that  rents  arc  much  hk 
than  in  England,  not  only  for  small  occupations,  bill 
exlcnsiivc  farms;  and  that  the  tenants  have  complained 
of  the  times  than  their  neighbours  in  the  south.  It  ma 
worth  while  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  this,  for  the 
price  of  corn  must  affect  the  Scotch  farmer  equally  ' 
the  English,  One  great  difference  between  the  Scotch 
the  English  farmer  is,  that  the  former  gets  work  c 
at  a  cheaper  rate  thun  the  hitter.  The  Srotch  labour* 
fully  as  well  fed^  and  clothed,  and  lodt^ed.  as  the  Engl 
but  he  has  less  money  to  spend  at  the  ulehouae.  He  is} 
not  in  a  certain  sum  every^  Saturday,  but  in  eomfort^iti 
keep  of  a  cow,  in  a  certain  number  of  rows  of  potatoi 
certain  quantity  of  malt  to  make  his  beer*  a  cottaj^e  to 
in,  and  a  meal  lo  feed  his  family.  His  immediate^  ''^ 
are  supplied,  and  be  is  comfortable;  the  conscqu( 
that  he  works  willingly.  He  has  no  remnant  of 
night's  debautdi  at  the  beer- shop.  He  is  eaily 
and  he  does  his  work  cheerfully.  The  horses  of  j| 
fanner  are  well  fed  ;  they  are  always  in  good 
They  work  len  and  even  twelve  hours  in  a  day  ^ 
vokmgs.  The  pluughman  only  thinks  how  he  shall, 
his  work  in  proper  time,  and  unless  he  makei<  the  b' 
work  i\s  much  as  they  can  without  distre^- 
he  knows  he  shall  not  get  through  his  work, 
worth  '25  per  cent  on  the  whole  labour  of  Ihc 
Ihur  Young  has  very  judiciously  calcidaied,  wl 
the  expense  of  labo\iron  the  farm  ol'a  gent1<^*-»" 
with  that  on  the  land  of  a  farmer  who  wo» 
(See  Farmer\^  Guide.)  The  moral  effect  l 
the  work  to  be  done,  when  opposed  to  that  ot  a 
distinct  and  often  hostde  interest,  will  readily  accoul 
great  a  difference. 

But  besides  ihis  the  Scotch  farmer  has  generally 
vantagB  of  a  scientific  education,  and  of  a  thonrngf 
ledge  of  the  principles  of  his  profession;  und  w* 
shrewdness  peculiar  to  his  country,  he  knows  how 
advantage  of  every  fa\nourable  circumstance.  He 
been  taught  to  calculate,  and  wilf  -  *;  -  ■  -  -^t 
is  a  profit  or  a  loss.    This  has  ni: 

to  cattle  and  sheep  of  late  y«sirs,  i..  .;   .....i, 
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dMent  profit  was  made  on  the  cattle,  their  land  produced 
mare  com,  although  it  sold  at  a  lower  price ;  for  the  ^reen 
crips  raised  for  the  cattle,  and  the  manure  made  by  thoiu, 
enriched  the  land  so  much,  that  the  averaQc  produce  on 
some  light  lands  was  nearly  double<l.  All  this  kept  up  rents 
to  a  much  higher  level  than  in  England,  vlieru  prices  were 
luw,  and  there  were  no  means  of  diminishing  expenses  or 
increasing  produce.  Hence  rents  in  Scotland  have  kept  up 
wonderfully,  when  we  consider  the  great  fall  of  rents  in 
Enj;larid  since  the  peace. 

Tlie  price  of  agricultural  produce  throughout  Great 
Britain  and  even  Ireland  is  brought  very  nearly  to  an  cqua- 
lirv,  the  only  difference  being  occasioned  by  the  means  of 
transport.  But  the  price  of  labour  still  varies  much,  and 
'•hi$  is  owing  to  local  circumstances,  which  it  is  hoped  will 
gradually  cease.  While  the  very  une<iual  distribution  of 
The  e\]H.Mise  of  the  maintenance  of  the  poor  was  not  reme- 
dwt\,  adjoining  parishes  might  differ  in  any  ]iro portion  with 
res;^ect  ti>  the  actual  price  of  labour ;  and  before  a  fair  rent 
pjuM  Ik.'  calculated,  ft  was  necessary  to  consider  how  much 
of  ihe  value  of  the  labour  was  paid  directly,  and  how  much 
hthe  shape  of  rates.  Our  northern  neighbours  were  free 
<rjm  this  uncertainty. 

Farm  Accounts.'— In  proportion  as  the  management  of  a 
farm  rer|uirea  more  skill,  and  the  various  operations  beoome 
m  ire  complicated,  so  the  necessity  of  great  accuracy  in  the 
accounts  becomes  more  evident.  The  manner  in  which  farm 
arocunts  should  be  kept  desenes  therefore  particular  atten- 
tion. 

Many  farmers,  who  arc  not  devoid  of  intcllip:ence,  and 
who  are  anxious  to  ascertain  their  gain  or  their  loss  in 
nltivating  the  land  which  they  have  hired,  have  no  other 
means  of  ascertaining  this  than  the  balance  of  their  account 
of  receipts  and  expenditure.  If  they  have  separate<l  the 
accounts  of  their  private  establishment  from  that  of  their 
brm,  they  think  that  they  have  done  all  that  is  required, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  year  they  can  tell  accurately  how 
much  they  have  gained  or  lost  by  their  farm.  But  ask  them 

I    to  account  for  this  gain  or  loss,  and  they  can  give  no  answer. 
If  a  tradesman,  who  has  a  capital  in  business  equal  to  that 
[    of  a  fjirmer  of  a  considerable  number  of  acres,  were  to  keep 
I    arcounts  in  this  manner,  and  become  a  bankrupt,  no  one 
would  hc&i'atc  in  saying  that  he  failed  because  he  kept  no 
Tv^ular  accounts.    He  had  no  create r  stake  than  the  farmer, 
and  his  transactions  were  perhaps  less  varied:   if  he  kept 
ho  clerk,  he  should  have  attended  better  to  the  accounts 
;    himself.       The  same  may  be  said  of   the  farmer;   and 
if  a  mail  who  has   a  floating   capital  of  200U/.  does  not 
I    think  it  worth  his  while  to  employ  a  clerk  to  keep  his  ac- 
I   eounts,  not  having  time  to  do  so  himself,  it  is  no  great  won- 
1   fa  if  he  is  involved  in  difficulties.     But  it  may  be  said  tbat 
I   a^jpricultural  accounts  are  very  simple,  and  that  any  one 
I  can  keep  them.    So  are  merchants*  accounts  at  first  sight. 
1  Nothing  is  simpler  than  to  put  down  what  is  bought  and 
I  told,  what  is  the  pro  At  on  each  transaction,  and  the  sum  is 
1  ihe  profit  on  the  whole.    But  merchants  know  that  to  keep 
I  ibis  very  simple  account  many  books,  many  entries,  many 
flecks,  and  consequently  many  clerks  are  required.     In  a 
hter  degree  this  is  true  in  a  farm.    It  is  easy  to  know  what 
ii bought  and  sold;  what  is  expended  or  produced  ;  bi^t  it 
nquires  very  minute  accounts  to  ascertain  what  part  of  the 
bnn  givfss  a  profitable  return,  and  what  is  the  cause  of  loss. 
There  may  he  a  profit  on  the  crops  and  a  loss  on  the  stock, 
V  vice  versd.     Tne  money  expended  on  improvements  or 
tdfentitious  manure  may  have  produced  an  increase  which 
if  proportionate  to  the  outlay,  and  which  afiV»rds  a  good  in- 
temt ;  but  it  may  also  be  a  decided  loss.     How  is  this  to 
be  asoertainfsd,  except  it  be  by  accurate  accounts  ?  Tlie  ex- 
pense of  keeping  accounts  is  much  overrated.     A  clerk 
viio  has  his  board  and  3u/.  a  year  is  generally  a  young  man 
«ho  has  some  education.    He  is  useful  in  seeing  that  the 
•ipcrations  ordered  bv  the  farmer  are  duly  executed.    He  is 
I  trubty  overseer,  and,  as  he  has  his  accounts  in  his  thoughts, 
he  is  most  likely  to  detect  the  cause  of  any  loss,  from  a  want 
ofaiiention  in  subordinate  agents;— his  salary  is  therefore 
Tell  earned,  and  the  farmer  will  not  think  it  thrown  away. 
In  whatever  manner  the  accounts  are  kept,  whether  by  the 
farmer  himself  or  by  a  clerk,  method  is  of  great  importance : 
l^.d  wliatcver  may  be  said  against  it  by  those  who  do  not 
kno'F  its  \-alue,  there  is  no  system  of  accounts  which  can  be 
r  impared  with  the  well-known  method  of  double  entrv,  as 
it  u  called,  which  is  of  Italian  invention.    The  principle  of 
ihif  method  is  so  simple,  that  the  slowest  arithmetician 


cannot  be  confu^^cdby  it,  and  it  is  so  perfect  that  nocrroi  car 
escajHi  iis  s<TuliMy.  As  applied  to  ar^riculturnl  accounts, 
which  are  simple  in  their  ii;)turc«  it  becomes  so  clear,  that 
if  once  adui'ted.  it  is  iinposMble  that  it  should  ever  be  aban- 
doned. The  satisfaction  of  a  perie(rt  proof  of  the  correctness 
of  ihe  accounts  is  so  great,  tAat  no  one  who  has  ever  expe- 
rienced it  Will  be  satisfied  with  any  other  method. 

To  give  a  general  and  comprehensive  notion  of  the  syg 
tern  of  double  entr\',  to  those  who  ar«»  unacquainted  ^ith  it, 
would  lead  us  from  our  |Te:»ent  purpose,  suffice  it  to  say, 
that  every  account  is  checked  by  another,  in  which  the  same 
entry  is  made  in  a  different  manner.  The  sum  of  all  the 
entries  must  be  equal  on  each  account:  and  consequcnily 
any  inequality  indicates  an  error  somewhere,  \\hich  may  be 
detected. 

In  the  accounts  of  a  farm  there  are  many  separate  it^ms 
to  be  taken  into  consideration.  There  mav  be  a  ^eparaio 
account  kept  for  every  field.  Tlicre  should  always  he  one 
for  every  crop  of  which  the  rotation  consist*.  There  is  an 
account  of  the  labour  of  men  and  horses ;  of  the  produce  of 
the  dairy  ;  of  the  stock  purchased  to  be  fatted,  or  sold  again 
in  an  improved  state.  In  short  the  diriftions  of  the  giMicral 
account  may  be  increased  without  limit.  Tlie  more  sub- 
jects there  are  to  funiish  items  for  an  account,  the  more 
difficult  it  is  to  strike  a  balance,  but,  with  a  little  attention 
and  perseverance,  it  may  be  done ;  and  he  who  keeps  very 
correct  accounts  will  always  be  the  first  to  discover  any  im- 
pending evil,  and  to  take  measures  to  provide  against  it. 

The  basis  of  all  the  accounts  is  a  daily  journal  of 
every  transaction,  which  must  bo  collected  from  all  the 
labourers  and  agents  employed.  M.  De  Dombasle,  ut  his 
celebratefl  farm  of  Uoville,  in  France,  has  all  bis  principal 
servants  and  his  apprentices  assembled  every  evening  after 
the  dav*s  work  is  over.  Each  man  gives  an  account  of  the 
work  done  by  him  or  under  his  superintendence,  which  is 
written  down  bv  the  clerk.  The  orders  for  the  next  day  are 
then  given,  and  every  one  returns  to  his  loflging  or  his 
home.  In  the  course  of  the  next  day  the  clerk  enters  all 
that  is  in  the  journal  into  a  book,  where  every  person  em- 
])loved  has  an  account ;  every  field  has  one  ;  every  servant 
and  domestic  animal  has  one ;  and  every  item  which  can  be 
separated  from  the  rest  is  entered,  both  as  adding  to  the  ac- 
count or  taking  from  it.  For  example,  the  milk  of  tlie 
cows  is  ontcrud  daily.  The  (luantity  of  butter,  butter-milk 
and  skimincd-milk,  which  it  produces  is  also  entered;  and 
the^e  two  accounts  check  one  another.  Any  error  is  imme- 
diately detected,  and  the  knowledge  of  this  prevents  mis- 
takes. An  entry  should  be  made  of  every  particular  opera- 
tion in  each  field,  that  the  farmer  may  know  which  is  hii 
most  profitable  land.  Tlie  number  of  ploughings,  the  quan- 
tity of^manure,  the  state  of  the  weather,  and  all  other  circum- 
stances which  may  influence  the  return  should  be  carefully 
noted,  in  order  that  it  may  be  clearly  seen  whether  any  ex- 
periment or  deviation  from  the  usual  routine  is  advanta- 
geous or  otherwise.  Thus  all  real  improvements  may  be 
encouragc<l,  and  uncertain  theories  detected  by  the  result 

The  most  im|)ortant  circumstance  which  influences  the 
profits  of  a  farmer  is  the  cost  of  his  team  and  the  wages  of 
liis  labourers.  Tliese  vary  in  different  situations  so  much, 
that  they  greatly  infiuence  the  rent  which  he  can  afford  to 
give  for  the  land.  In  some  parts  of  the  country  the  horses 
are  pampered  and  kept  so  lut  that  they  can  scarcely  do  a 
day's  work  as  the\'  ought.  In  others  they  are  over-worked 
and  badly  fe(l.  Either  extreme  must  be  a  loss  to  the  far- 
mer. In  the  first  case,  the  horses  cannot  do  their  work,  and 
they  consume  an  unnecessary  quantity  of  provender;  in 
the  other,  they  are  soon  worn  out,  ami  the  loss  in  horses 
that  become  useless  or  die  is  greater  than  the  saving  in 
their  food,  or  the  extra  work  done  by  them.  A  horse  pro- 
perty fed  will  work  eight  or  ten  hours  every  day  in  the 
week,  resting  only  on  Surdays  ;  by  a  judicious  division  of 
the  labour  of  the  horses,  they  are  never  over-worked,  and  an 
average  value  of  a  day's  work  is  easily  ascertained.  This, 
in  a  well  regulated  farm,  will  be  found  much  less  than  the 
common  valuations  give  it.  It  is  here  that  most  of  the 
errors  are  to  be  detected  in  the  accounts  of  the  expense  of 
cultivation  given  in  evidence  before  parliament,  without 
any  intention  to  deceive  in  those  who  gave  the  accounts. 
There  have  been  printed  forms  invented  in  order  to  render 
the  accounts  more  simple  as  well  as  more  comprehensive. 
Forms  may  be  of  u^e  to  enter  minute  details ;  and  each 
superintendent  labourer  may  have  a  form  of  entry  for  the 
work  which  he  performs  or  superintends ;  but  the  ledger 
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,  W  kept  exactly  as  that  of  a  mercantile  man,  and 
^  enily  balanfed  to  ensure  correctness.     This  is  a 
ling  which  cannot  be  too  strongly  reeommeiided  to  young 
fkrmers. 

When  iL  fann  has  been  agreed  for  as  far  as  rent  is  con- 
oemed,  there  are  always  condition!  in  a  lea^ae.  wtiieh  it  ts 
of  great  importance  to  the  farmer  to  understand  fully.     It 
is  neccsiary  that  the  landlord  should  Imve  some  iecurity 
against  the  wilful  deterioration  of  his  land  by  a  dishonest 
tenant,  but  agents  are  too  apt  to  cramp  the  tenants  by  pre- 
I'lmbina;  tho  exact  mode  of  cultivation  without  giving  the 
['tenant  sntBcient  scope  to  try  improved  method^  which  may 
iultimately  be  highly  benefifial  to  all  parlies.     If  the  land- 
riord  can  ensure  that  the  proper  quantity  of  manure  is  put 
Ton  the  land  every  year,  and  that  it  hhall  be  well  tilled  and 
kept  free  from  weeds,  ho  need  not  have  any  other  protec- 
tion, unless  it  be  for  the  last  two  or  three  years  of  the 
lease,  when  the  tenant  might  be  induced  to  over-crop  the 
land,  and  thus  exhaust  it. 

In  entering  on  a  farm  there  is  of^cn  a  heavy  demand  on 
thg  incoming  tenant  for  work  done  by  the  predecessor, 
for  a  supposed  remainder  of  manure,  and  various  other 
items,  which  are  usually  settled  by  reference  to  the  custom 
of  ihe  country.  Somo  general  rule  is  j-cquired  to  regulate 
all  these  demands,  which  are  often  exorbitant,  and  cripple 
the  in-coraing  tenant  in  his  capital.  It  is  just  that  an  uut- 
going  tenant  should  be  repaid  for  any  |>ermanenl  iraprovc- 
.menl  which  he  has  made,  and  of  which  ho  has  not  reaped 
tho  whole  advantage,  and  that  he  should  be  eneonmgea  to 
Ttecp  up  the  proper  cultivation  of  the  land^  so  that  the  in- 
fiHUiug  tenant  may  be  able  to  continue  the  regular  course. 
Bui  tliis  he  will  not  do,  unless  he  expect  to  be  remunerated. 
On  the  otbrr  hand,  it  is  also  just  that  the  in -coming  tenant 
I  ihould  not  pay  for  work  slovenly  done  or  for  lupposed  rem- 
nants of  manure  whieli  do  not  exist  in  the  land.  We  have 
Itnown  instances  where  the  valuation  of  all  the  items  to  be 
paid  for  by  the  in-coming  tenant  greatly  diminished  his 
capital  and  crippled  his  operatioivs  for  several  years.  There 
''shijuld  therefoie  be  a  separate  stipulation  on  this  head 
l»,'foic  a  form  is  ftnallv  hired. 

FARMER,  Dr.  RICHARD,  descended  from  a  respect- 
nl>\i?  family  in  Leicwterahire,  was  born  at  Leicester,  August 
'28,  1735,  He  received  the  early  part  of  his  education  in 
the  Free  Grammar  School  of  his  native  town,  and  in  J  753 
vos  entered  a  pensioner  of  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge. 
He  appears  to  have  been  litlk  iiiHuenccd  by  lh«  overbear- 
ing tendency  to  mathematical  study  which  existed  and  still 
exists  in  that  University,  and,  after  his  degree,  took  no  in- 
terest in  pursuits  of  that  nature,  farther  than  was  necessary 
for  the  purjiosei  of  college  tuition.  In  !76«  he  became 
Classical  Tutor  nf  Emmanuel  College,  which  office  he  held 
untH  his  election  to  the  mastership  in  1775.  Ho  served 
the  nfttcc  of  Vice  Chancellor  in  the  same  year,  and  in  I  77& 
was  elected  Chief  Librarian  to  the  University.  In  1760  he 
I  uras  collated  to  a  prebendal  stall  at  Lichfield,  and  some  time 
lifferwni'ds  became  Prebendary  of  Canterbury,  which  he 
K^igtic^*  '1788)  for  the  office  of  a  Canon  Residentiary  at 
St.  Paiira.  He  died  afier  a  long  and  painful  illucsit,  at 
Emmanuel  Lodge,  St;pt»  8,  179  7,  and  wa^  buried  in  the 
chapeh  An  epitaph  to  his  memory  was  wnttcn  by  Dr. 
J*urr,  and  ii  inscribed  on  the  college  cloisters.  Dr.  Farmer 
roilecied  a  valuable  library  of  tracts  and  early  Enirlish 
iiierntuife,  which  was  sold  after  his  doaih  and  produreii,  as 
it  is  said,  a  great  deal  more  tlian  it  originally  cost. 

Dr.  Farmer's  constant  residence  at  Cambridge  is  said  to 
hnve  been  owing  to  an  early  disappointment  in  love ;   a 
cause  perhaps  more  productive  of  resident  fellows  than  any 
other.      His  political  principles  were  inclined  to  toryism, 
iind  he  appears  to  have  been  attached  to  that  party  in  the 
irhurch  winch  goes  by  the  name  of  *  orthodox.*     His  man- 
ner* were  frank  and  unreserved,  and  his  habits  rather  those 
I  of  a  boon  companion  than  of  a  cleri^yman.     It  is  reported 
'  of  liirn  that  he  declined  a  bishopric  father  than  forego  his 
»  favourite  amusement  of  seeing  Shakspeare  prformcd  on 
^Ihc  stage,  a  reason  which,  if  founded  on  truths  liad  at  all 
\  events  more  cogency  in  the  lime  of  Garrick  than  at  proscnt. 
Dr.  Farmer  i»  celebrated,  and  justly  so.  for  one  single 
!  work,  his  *E«^ayon  the  Learning  of  Shakspeare,*  which*  in 
t  Our  opinion,  surpasses  anything  of  the  kind  written  in  Eng- 
landf  and  is  perhaps  the  best  commentary  which  we  poise^s. 
'  The  mixture  of  gold  and  rubbish  which  b  generally  ap- 

I tended  as  notes  to  every  edition  of  Shakspeare  contains  so 
mte  of  the  former  element  and  so  much  of  tho  latter, 


woHti 
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that  it  is  not  easy  to  estimate  such  oommenfftHes  U  Br, 
Farmer's  above  their  true  value ;  indeed,  if  we  had  to  chtXMt 
from  all  Shakspeare*s  voluminous  aunotators  what  sp 
pears  to  us  most  desening  of  study,  we  should  have  tio 
hesitation,  as  far  as  English  literature  goes,  in  fixing  on 
Coleridge*s  *  Lectures*  and  Dr.  Farmer's  *  Essay «*  woHti 
wliieh  arc,  and  arc  intended  to  be,  entirely  dissitnilar,  ' 
which,  more  than  any  others,  come  up  to  our  DottuQ 
commentary  on  Shakspeare. 

FARMERS  GENERAL,  Fermiers  G^n^raux,  was 
name  given  in  France  under  the  old  monarchy  to  a  ctim- 
pany  which  fanned  certain  branches  of  the  public  revenue, 
that  is  to  say,  contracted  with  the  government  to  jjay  mU 
the  treasury  a  fixed  yearly  sum,  taking  upon  iUelf  the  col- 
lection of  certain  taxes  a^  an  equivalent.    The  sptem  of 
farming  the  taxes  was  an  old  custom  of  the  French  ma- 
narehy.     Under  Francis  I.»  the  revenue  arising  from  ihe 
sale  of  salt  was  farmed  by  private  individuals  in  each  towa 
This  was  and  is  stUl  in   France  and  other   countne*  of 
Europe  a  monopoly  of  the  government.     The  (j^overnmeoi 
has  alone  Ihe  right  of  providing^  the  people  witli  salt,  whiek 
it  collects  in  its  stores,  and  sells  to  the  retailers  at  its  ova 
price.  This  monopoly  was  first  assumed  by  Philippe  de  Valw 
in  1350,  Other  sources  of  revenue  were  likewise  farmed  by 
several  individuals,  most  of  whom  were  favourii 
court  or  of  the  minister  of  the  day.     Sully,  the  abl 
of  Henry  IV.,  seeing  the  dilapidation  of  the  pub) 
occasioned  by  this  system,  by  which,  out  of  1 50  njil 
by  the  people,  only  30  millions  reached  the  tre4i5U. 
the  contracts  for  farming  the  taxes  to  public  aucti 
them  to  the  highest  bidder,  according  to  the  antirn 
practice.     By  tliis  means  he  greatly  increased  the  r 
of  the  state.     But  the  practic*  of  private  contmcta  l' 
favoiir  or  bribing  was  renewed  under  the  following 
Colbert,  the  minister  of  Louis  XI V^  called  the  farii 
the  revenue  to  a  severe  account,  and  by  an  act  of 
deprived  them  of  their  enormous  gains.      In   1 728, 
tlio  regency,  the  various  individual  leases  were  united 
Ferine  Gen^*nile.  which  waa  let  to  a  company,  the  mci 
of  which  were  henceforth  called  Fermiers  G<^n6rttii: 
1759,  *Silhoue{tt\  minister  of  Louis  XV.,  quashtrd  ili^ 
tracts  of  tho  f.inuers  general,  and  levied  the  taxes 
own  agents.     But  the  system  of  contracts  re\ived  : 
court,  the  ministers,  and  favourites  were  all  well  di*] 
them»  as  private   bargains  were  made  with    tho 
general,  by  which  ihcy  paid  large  sums  as  douceui 
the  time  of  Nerkcr,  the  company  consisted  of  44  raei 
who  paid  a  rent  of  186  millions  of  livres,  and  Necker 
laiedi  their  profit  at  about   two  millions  yearly,  no  rei 
traordinary  sum,  if  correct.     But  independent  of  this 
there  were  the  expenses  of  collection,  and  a  host  of  1 
altcrns  to  support:  the  company  had  its  officers  a 
countants,  receivers,  collectors,  Stc,  who  having  the 
force  at  their  disposal,  comtnitted   numerous  acta 
justice  towards  the  people  especially  the  poorer  cIj 
distraining  their  goods,   selling  their  chattels,  &e, 
*  gabelle'  ur  sale  of  salt,  amon^  others,  was  a  fruitful 
of  oppression.    Not  satisQed  with  obliging  the  people 
for  ihe  s:iU  at  Ihe  price  tixed  uixtn  it  in  the  name 
king,  they  aeiually  obliged  every  individual  above  eigh 
of  age  to  buy  a  certain  quantity  of  salt  whether  wanted 
But  the  rule  was  not  alike  all  over  France;    in  sol 
vinces,  which  enjoyed  certain  privileges,  salt  was  nine 
tlie  im  weight,  whilst  in  others  it  cost  16,  and  in  sui 
livres.     In  some?  provinces  the  quantity  required  lo 
eha^ied  per  head  was  '25  pounds  weight ;   in  otben 
nine  pounds.     And  yet  the  provinces,   nay  the  Indi^ 
families  of  each  province,  were  prohibited  under  t^ 
vcrost  penalties  from  accommodating  each 
and  buying  the  su  peril  uo  us  salt  of  I  heir  lu 
whoever  wanted  more  salt  than  his  obligator)'  all 
obliged  to  resort  to  the  government  stores.     Be 
article  of  provisions  that  was  exported  from  one 
another  was  subject  to  duties  tailed  Traitcs,    Every  «] 
tice  on  being  bound  to  a  master  was  bound  to 
king  a  certain   sum  accoidiag  to  the  nature  of 
and  afterwards  a  much  larger  sum  on  his  adraS 
practise    his  trade    as    a  'master.      These   few 
may  serve  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  spirit  of  tu 
France  previous  to  the  revolution.     A  hvely  hu 
picture  of  the  whole  system  is  given  in  Breton  ■- 
Fifuwctire  dc  la  France^  2  vols.  8vo.,  Paris,   IB'ii). 
farmers  general,  as  the  agents  of  that  system,  cuming 
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iQtaei  with  Ibe  people,  drew  iipon  (licmst*lvcs 
i  f«f9partt«nftie  share  of  popular  hairetJ.  But  il>c  revolution 
pw^spl  awmy  the  faraiers  general,  and  put  an  end  to  the  ays- 
Icm  <if  Ikrtninc;  the  revenues :  it  equalized  the  dulieB  and 
fOum  mil  over  France  ;  but  the  monopoly  of  the  salt  and  to- 
pi^ has  remained,  as  well  as  the  duties  on  provisiong, 
pt|te>  and  wine  brought  into  Paris  and  other  targe  towns, 
pDd  I  he  right  of  searching  by  the  octroi  officers,  if  they 
llunk  fll,  all  carriagea  and  individuals  entering  the  barriers 
rjaloi  of  the  same. 

fw  system  of  farming  the  taxes,  although  generally  dig- 

o^   is  still   continued  in  sotne  European  states. 

,y  Years  ago  the  custom-house   dulio«  at  Naples 

3»«f  by  private  speculators.     For  the  character  and 

the  iystem  see  Necker,  Be  T Administration  des 

HM^RNABY,  or  FARNABIE,  THOMAS,  a  learned 
j^ir  and  j^ammarian,  was  horn  in  London  in  1575.  Hif« 
aottfather  was  of  Truro  in  Comwull ;  but  his  great-grand- 
Iber.  II n  iLilirtn  musician,  was  the  first  of  his  fumily  who 
Wir  Land.     He  was  admitted  of  Merlon  Cullc;^e» 

iftr  >  i>,   in  the  station  of  a  servitor  ;  hut  being  of 

ail9«riU«sd  disposition,  he  Quitted  the  university  abruptly, 
meed  bi«  religion,  passed  over  to  Spain,  nivd  \v;is  re- 
rrt  into  one  of  the  colleges  of  tbat  country  belonging  to 
I  Jesuits.  Growing  weary  of  the  discipline  of  the  Jesuits* 
be  did  not  stop  very  long  with  them,  but  in 
loined  Sir  Francis  Drake  and  Sir  John  Hawkins  jn 
expedition.  He  h  reportwl  also  to  have  served 
baequemtlj  as  a  soldier  in  the  Low  Cjunlries.  Gaining 
t  meHl  in  these  expeditions,  he  returned  to  England, 
Md  m  Cornwall,  and  in  the  urgency  «f  his  neeei>«itic5 
ded  to  the  humble  employment  of  teaching  children 
inr  boro-hcM>iL.  In  thifl  situation  he  assumed  the  name 
iTbomas  Bainrafe,  the  anagnun  of  Farnabie.  Afler  some 
Be  he  changed  his  residence  to  Martock  in  Somerset- 
e,  vhere  he  established  a  grammar-school  for  youth  with 
1  iuccesSf  under  his  own  name.  From  Martock  he  re- 
ed  to  London^  and  opened  a  school  in  Goldsmitb*'  Rents 
iltend  Red-erosa-street,  near  Cripplegate,  where  his  rcputa- 
bacafne  so  established,  that  ilie  number  of  his  scholars, 
Hf  ifae  sons  of  noblemen  and  gentlenieUp  amounted  at 
time  to  more  than  3flt).  Antony  a  W<M)d  says,  hi-«i  school 
10  frequented  that  more  churchmen  atid  statesmen 
^icd  from  It  than  from  any  schaol  taught  by  one  man  in 
inrlanA  Whilst  licre  h«  was  created  M.A.  in  ihc  Uuivcr- 
nbndge,  and  on  the  24th  Aprd»  1616,  was  incor- 
1  the  same  degree  at  Oxford.  In  1636  he  quitted 
10  reside  at  Sevenoafcs  in  Kent,  but  here  he  re- 
his  former  occupation*  and,  with  the  wealth  whieh  he 
aecumnlatcd,  pvirchased  landed  property  both  in  Kent 
|lnd  SM*^ex.  In  1641  he  became  mixed  up  m  the  commo- 
le  times  as  a  favourer  of  the  royul  cause,  and  was 
n  receiving  no  other  punishment  than  re-idcncos 
Mpnvjn,  rirsl  in  Newgate,  and  afterwards  in  Ely  House. 
at  one  time  debated  in  the  House  of  Commons 
be  should  not  he  transported  to  America,  Wood 
that  some  of  the  members  of  both  Houses  who 
been  bis  scholars  were  among  those  wlio  urged  his 
iTMted  with  severity.  He  died  oti  the  l*2ih  of  June, 
and  was  interred  in   the  ciiancel  of  the  church  at 

I  pwn  worlss  were — L  '  Index  Rhetoricus  Scholis  ac- 

adjtiis,*   r2mo.  Lond,   1625:  to  which  in   1646  were 

•Forinulw  Oratoria)  et  Index  Poctieusf  the   fifth 

I  «fts  printed  in  1654.     2,  *  Florilegium  Epigiamina- 

Groecorum,  eorumque  Latino  versu  4  variia  redd  it  o- 

^^Sto,  b^od,  1629,  1650.     3.  *  Systems  Grammalicum,' 

""  ond.   1641.      4  * Phrasawlogm    Anglo-Latina/  Hvo. 

5.  'Tabulie  Linguie  GnecaB,'  4to.  Lond.     6.  *  Syn- 

'  giro.  Lond.     His  editions  of  the  classics,  wilh  anno- 

jrcre    Juvenal   and  Persius,    12mo.   Ivjnd.    1612; 

52;  Hag.    1663.      Seneca,   r2mo.    D^nd.   1513; 

1634;    «vo.    Pat.    1659;    12mo.    Amst.  1665. 

l2rao.    Lond.     1615;    Gen.    1623;    Lond.    1633. 

I'imo.    Lond   1618;    8vo.  Francof   1624.      Virgil, 

r>nd  1634,   Ovid,  foL  Par.  1637 ;  12mo.  Lond.  1677, 

flTia  Notes  ui>on  Terenre  were  finished  only  as  far  as 

arth  comedy  when  he  died ;  but  Dr.  Meric  Casaubon 

efed  the  two  last  comedies,  and  published  the  whole 

^n*   12CD0.  165L     Other  editions  were  8to,  1669; 

Salin,    1671.     Dr.  BliHS>  in  his  additions  to  Wood's 

m^  teya,  •Farnaby  intended  an  edition  of  Petronius 

F  C.,  No.  620. 


Arbiter's  Satyricon.*     {Biogr.  Brit.  Kippis's  edit,  vol,  v,  p." 
G82;  Wood*3\4/A.   O.ro/i,  last  edit.  vol.  iii.   col   213-216; 
Biofrr.  Univf^rseile,  torn,  xiv.  p.  168.) 

FARNE'SE,  the  name  of  a  noble  family  of  modem  Rome, 
who  were  originally  feudattirics  of  the  territory  of  Faruese 
and  MuntaltOt  in  the  Papal  Slates,  south-Mest  of  the  lake  of 
Bolseiia,  and  near  the  borders  of  Tuscany,      The  splendour 
of  tliia  family  was  greatly  increased  by  I  he  exaltation  of 
Cardinal  Alessandro  Farnese  to  the  Papal  See  after  the 
demise  of  Qement  VII.    in  October,    1534.    [Paul  IIL] 
This  pope  had  a  natural  son,  Pier  Luigi  Farnese,  whom  he 
determined  to  make  a  sovereign  prince.     For  this  purpose 
he  ilrst  of  all  alienated  part  of  the  territory  of  the  ehiirch  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  feudal  doniaui  of  his  famdy,  and 
formed  a  duchy  called  that  tjf  Castro,  from  the  name  of  its 
chief  town,  adding  to  it  the  towns  of  Ronciglione  and  Nepi, 
with  their  territories.   This  district,  which  cDmprised  neaily 
one-half  of  the  province  called  Patriraouio  di  S.  Pietro,  he 
bestowed  on  Pier  Lui^i  and  his  descendants,  wilh  the  title 
of  Duke  of  Castro,  as  a  great  fief  of  the  Holy  See.    He  also 
obtained  for  him  from  Charles  V.  the  investiture  of  the  Mar- 
(|ui*;ateof  Novani  as  an  imperial  fief,  and  from  the  VeneijEin 
Senate  permission  to  be  inscribed  on  the  golden  book  of 
the  patnciaus  of  Venice,  an  honour  considered  as  equal,  if 
not  superior,  to  that  of  a  feudal  title.     The  pope  also  made 
his  son  Gonfalonicre,  or  Captain  General,  of  the  Holy  See,  an 
olllce  which  Pier  Luigi  dishonoured  by  the  most  depraved 
conduct.     Lastly,  Paul  III,  in  1545  gave  his  son  the  inves- 
titure of  Parma  und  Pjacenzai  which  Pope  Julius  II.  had 
conquered,  with  the  title  of  sovereign  duke  of  those  states, 
on  condition  that  the  duke  and  his  successors  should  pay 
an  annual  sum  of  B,000  ducats  to  the  Roman  See,     The 
eraiMjior  Charles  V.»  however,  who,  as  Duke  of  Milan,  had 
claims  on  Parma  and  Piacenxa,  would  not  bestow  tlic  mves-^j 
titurc  upon  Pier  Luigi,    The  new  Duke  of  Parma  and  Pia* 
cenza  soon  became  hateful  to  his  subjects  for  his  vices  and 
oppression,  and  a  conspiracy  was  formed  by  Count  Anguis- 
soia   and  other  noblemen,   secretly  countenanced  by  Doa. 
Ferrante  Gonzaga,  imperial  governor  of  Milan,  who  hated  I 
Pier  Luigi,     On  the  morning  of  the  1 0th  September,  1547,1 
Anguissola  stabbed  the  duke  while  at  dinner  in  the  ducal] 
palace  of  Piacenza,  and  tlu-ew  his  body  out  of  the  window,  j 
when  it  was  mutilate*!    and   dragged  about  by  the  moli,  j 
Piacenza  was  taken   possession  of  by  the  imperial  troopa,  1 
but    Parma   remained  in   possession    of  Otiavio  Farnebe,] 
son  of  the  murdered  duke.    In  1556,  Philip  II.,  as  sovereigti  j 
of  the  Milanese,  restored  Piacenza  to  the  Duke  Otlavio,  but  J 
the  citadel  continued  to  be  garrisoned  by  ^Spanish  scddierSb 
Ottavio  dying  in  1587,  was  succeeded  as  Duke  of  Parma 
ami  Piacenza  by  his  son  Alessandro  Farnese,  who  distin- 
guished himself  as  general  of  the  Spanish  armies  in  the. 
wars  against  France.    He  was  made  guvernor  of  the  Spanish  1 
Netherlands  by  Philip  IL,  and  earned  on  the  war  against! 
the  Prinee  of  Orange,    He  is  known  in  history  by  the  name  j 
of  the  Duke  of  Parma.     Alessandro  died  in  151*2,  and  was] 
succeeded  by  Ranurcio   Farnese,   a  suapicious   and   cruel  j 
prince.     A  conspiracy  was  hatched  against  him  at  Rome,| 
hut  it  bcinj;  discovered,  a  number  of  people  were  put  to  J 
death  in  1612.    His  successor,  Odoardo  Karncse,  quarrelled  1 
with  Pope  Urban  VIIL  about  the  Duchy  of  Castro,  which! 
that  pope  wished  to  take  away  from  him  to  give  it  to   hit  I 
own  nephews,  the  Barberini.      This  gave  rise  to  an  absurd  1 
and  tedious  warfare  between  the  papal  Irotjpt  and  those  of | 
Panna,    Ultimately,  ihrough  tiie  mediation  of  other  prinrei,f 
Ihe  Farnese  were  left  in  possession   of  Castro,  but  undcfi 
the  foUowing  pontiUcate  of  Innocent  X.  thoy  wcro  finally  J 
deprived  of  that  territory  in  1650,  and  the  pope  razed  tho| 
town  of  Ca^aro  to  the  ground,  under  the  pretence  of  ital 
bishop  having  been   murdered  by   some  assassins.      Thiai 
occurred  under  Itanuccioli,,  Farnese,  Duke  of  Parma,  who] 
had  succeeded  Odoanlo,     The  Farnese  continued  to  ndej 
over  Pit rma  and  Piacenza  till   173U  when  the  last  duke, 
Antonio  Farnese,  having  died  without  issue,  the  male  line 
of  the  Farnese  became  extinct.     But  Elizabeth  Farnese, 
wife  of  Philip  V.  of  Spain,  claiming  the  duchy  f\iT   her 
children,  it  was  ultimately  given,  by  the  peace  of  Aix  la 
Chapelle,  to  her  younger  B<jn  Don  FiU^po.    [1*arma.]    Tha  . 
other  fiefs,  however,  nivi  the  personal  property  of  the  Far-l 
nese,  including  the  iicli  museum  and  the  splendid  palaccij 
at  Rome,  were  given  t<j   his  brother,    Don  Carlos,  king 
the  two  Sicilies,  and  s^jme  of  Ihe  finest  statues  and  paiut«l 
ing*  in  the  museum  of  Naples  are  derived  from  that  in-l 
heritanec.    The  Farnese  palace  at  Rome,  which  belong^  to  i 
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the  king  of  Naples,  is  considered  the  finest  araong  the 
iiuraerous  palsiees  i>f  thai  city.  The  Farneaitm  or  smaller 
mansion  on  the  opposile  or  right  bunk  of  the  Tiber  Is 
known  hr  the  beauiiful  frescoes  of  Raphael.  The  Orti 
Farnysiani  occupy  a  great  part  of  the  Palaline,  and  include 
some  remains  of  the  palace  of  the  Caesars. 

Araou;^  the  vanous  families  which  have  owed  their  aggran- 
diiement  entirely  to  a  papal  ancestor,  the  Famese  attained 
th»i  highest  rank  auiong^  Italian  princes,  and  retained  it 
the  lor^gest.  it  ha^  also  produced  several  cardinals,  dis* 
tingiJisbvd  for  their  learning.  (See  Ciacconius,  Fiii^  et 
Gfiita  summorum  Pontificum  <?/  Cardinal ium :  Moreri's 
Dictionary,  art.  'Farnetse;'  and  Affo  s  Vita  di  Pier  Luigi 
Farnme^  and  the  Italian  historians  of  the  16th  centun.) 

FARNHAM,  a  town  in  the  pariah  and  hundred  of  Fam- 
hain  nnd  county  of  Surrey,  H  miles  west  by  south  from 
GuiMfoid,  and  38  miles  south-west  by  west  from  London. 
The  town,  which  is  situated  near  the  norlh  bank  of  the  Wey, 
consists  of  one  principal  street  running  east  and  west,  and 
contains  many  excellent  houses.  Though  not  a  corporation, 
it  is  jEfoverned  by  twt^lve  masters  or  burge!?ses,  from  whom 
two  bsidiffs  are  annually  chosen.  These  madst rates  act 
undur  the  hi:shop  of  Winchester,  to  whom  tliey  pay  an 
acknowledgment  of  12rf.  per  annum,  receive  the  profit?  of 
the  (Hirsund  markets,  and  hold  every  three  weeks  a  court, 
which  has  power  to  determine  all  aciiont^  undwr  forty  shil- 
lin^s,  Farnham  once  returned  members  to  parliament. 
Tlie  church,  which  is  dedicated  to  St.  Andrew,  was  for- 
merly a  chapel  of  ease  to  Waverlcy  Abbey,  and  appears  to 
have  b«?en  erected  about  the  beginning  of  the  sjxteenth  cen- 
tury. The  tower  is  substonlially  built,  and  has  a  sumll 
turret  at  each  corner.  In  the  interior  there  arc  some  hand- 
gonu*  monuments,  and  a  fine  painting  of  the  twelve  apostles 
fonuN  the  altar-piece.  The  vicarage  is  in  the  diocese  of 
AVinchesler;  paimn  the  archdeacon  of  Surrey,  and  ave- 
rai^e  net  inc^ome  4.30/.  The  other  public  buildings  are  a 
mi* rket- house,  a  frei3-school,  and  a  good  day-school  sup- 
norted  by  charitable  contributions.  The  manor  of  Farn- 
ham  was'  given  by  Ethelbald,  king  of  the  West  Saxons, 
to  the  see  of  Wmchcster,  to  which  il  has  ever  since  be- 
longoiL  On  the  north  side  of  the  principal  sireet,  and  on 
llie  summit  of  a  hill,  furmerly  stood  a  castle,  built  by  Henry 
de  Blois,  brother  of  King  Stephen,  and  bishop  of  Winches- 
ter. This  fortress  was  destroyed  by  Henry  III.  It  was 
re  built,  and  again  destroyed  during  the  civil  wan  After 
the  Rcstoraliun  Dr.Morley,  bishop  of  Winchester,  expended 
a  cynsidcrable  ^um  in  erecting  the  present  struciure,  which 
u  of  brjck,  covered  with  stucco,  embattled,  and  of  n  quad- 
ran  ^ulnr  form.  It  contains  a  tine  hhrary,  an<i  some  good 
pain  lings.  Adjoinmg  the  castle  is  an  extensive  park, 
through  which  the  little  river  Loddon  fiowa.  About  two 
tnilcT*  south-east  ut  the  town  is  Mnor  Park,  once  the  seat  of 
Sir  WilliaiTi  Temple.  On  I  he  borders  of  the  park  is  Wa- 
verlcy Abbey,  a  neat  modem  mansion,  which  derives  its 
name  from  a  monastery  of  Cistertian  monks,  the  rums  of 
whsch  are  in  the  vicinity.  Farnham  is  noted  for  its  hop 
planiations.  It  bad  formerly  some  cloih  manufactures.  The 
great  marl  for  the  Farnham  hops  is  W^eyhill  fair.  The 
largest  plantations  are  iess  than  60  acres.  The  average 
produce  is  abiiul  fi^  cwt.  per  acre.  According  to  the  census 
of  1831,  the  population  of  the  pariah  of  Farnham  was  5858. 
The  market-day  is  Thursday,  The  fairs  for  horses^  cattle, 
shet'p,  and  luigs  are  held  on  Holy-Thursday,  4th  June,  and 
13th  November. 

(Carlisle*s  Topog,  Did,;  Stevenson^s  Survey  rif  Surret/ ; 
M*Culloch*s  Commercial  Diet.;  Beauties  qf  England  and 
if  ales ;  Muriidfal  Corporation  Me^fart*  ;  Ecclesiasticai 
Revenit^*  fteportg;  Rtftulation  Returns.) 

FARO  in  Italian  and  Spanish,  pharus  in  I^tin,  phare 
in  French,  was  the  name  given  to  light- houses  in  the  Me- 
diterranean. Tlie  firjjt  light-house,  called  Pharus,  is  said 
to  have  been  that  raised  by  Soslralua  of  Cnidus  b.  c.  2H3, 
on  the  island  at  the  entrance  of  the  new  harbour  of  Alex- 
andnn,  the  iiland  itself  being  called  Pharo*.  [Alexan- 
dria, Antjext.]  The  name  became  afterwards  an  nppella* 
five  for  light-houses,  and  in  some  instances  it  has  been 
given  to  the  towns  near  which  a  light-house  was  built. 
Such,  for  instance,  is  the  town  of  Faro,  in  Algarve.  Torre 
di  Faro,  a  light-house  on  Cape  Pelorus,  in  Sicily,  ha^i 
given  its  name  to  the  straits  at  the  entrance  of  which  it 
is  placed,  between  Calabria  and  Sicily,  and  which  the 
ItallianH  call  Faro  di  Messina.  The  united  kingdom  »»f  the 
Two  Sicilie«  IB  divided,  vvith  regard  to  its  admmk>iri%tion» 
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into  *  domini  di  rjui  del  Faro/  meaning  ihe  eontinentil 
part,  and  '  cTominj  di  k  del  Faro,*  that  ia  to  aay,  the  ialand 

of  Sicdy. 

FAROE.  FEROE,  or  FAROERNE  ISLANDS,  i 
group  twenty-two  in  number,  seventeen  of  which  are  inW 
biled  ;  they  are  about  300  miles  west  of  the  coast  of  Norway, 
and  about  200  north-west  of  the  Shetland  Isles,  betiween  sr 
and  6.1^  N.  lat.,  and  H°  and  fi*  W.  long-  They  were 
vered  between  the  years  858  and  868  by  some  Norwegi 
in  the  time  of  Harold  Harfager,  king  of  Norway, 
present  belong  to  Denmark,  Their  whole  area  ia  estimi 
at  about  494  square  miles,  and  the  population  at  about 

These  islands  mostly  consist  of  sleep  rocks,  some  of  ll 
rising  gradually  from  the  sea,  by  two  or  more  sloping  lei 
covered  with  a  thin  stratum  of  earth,  which  produces  gi 
Close  to  the  sea  the  land  consists  in  general  of  perpendii 
rocks,  from  twelve  to  eighteen  hundred  feet  in  height.  The 
most  westerly  island  is  Myggenaes,  the  most  southerly  u 
Suderoe,  the  most  easterly  are  Svinoe  and  Fugloe,  and  the 
most  northerly  are  Kalsoe  and  Videroe.  The  interior  u 
composed  of  hills,  usually  separated  only  by  narrow  ra^itic^ 
in  which  there  arc  brooks  or  rivulets  which  are  in  geneni 
so  swollen  in  the  rainy  season  as  to  become  impassable: 
there  are  no  valleys  of  any  extent.  Some  authors  feportthat 
the  greatest  elevation  in  these  islands  is  the  basalt  moun- 
tain Skaelling(leld,in  the  south  part  of  the  largest  of  thcai, 
Stromoe,  which  is  nearly  the  central  island  iS  the  group, 
and  divided  by  narrow  straits  from  Vaagoe  and  Osteroe; 
this  mountain  is  about  2 "240  feet  higk  Auoihtfr  MTjt« 
mentions  the  Skattaretinel  as  being  the  highest,  and  itate* 
its  elevation  at  28 IG  feet.  There  are  several  lakes^  niimrr^' 
which  the  largest  are  the  Soorvagsvatn  in  Vaagoe, 
three  miles  long,  and  (he  Sandevatn  in  Sandoe:  ai 
are  some  falls  of  water,  rhe  most  considerable  of  w, 
the  Fosaa  in  Slromoe,  which  has  a  double  fall,  nearly 
feet  in  height.  Among  the  mineral  springs  the  most 
teemed  is  that  of  Varmakielde  in  Osteroe,  The  rliinati?  u 
very  bleak,  and  the  summer  laslr*  only  through  the  monthf 
of  July  and  Aug  net:  yet  it  seldom  freezes  more  thm  am 
month  in  the  year,  nor  are  the  harbours  ice- locked  excrpi 
in  very  severe  winters.  Violent  storms  prevail  at  all  rea- 
sons, which  prevent  the  growth  of  any  large  tree*,  and 
compel  the  inhabitants  to  fix  their  dwellings  between  ibe 
hilli.  The  soil  is  stony,  and  in  many  parts  covered  wil^ 
earth  only  four  inches  deep.  In  some  islands  there  ar«  nit« 
jestic  groups  of  basa)t  formation,  similar  to  the  cavrs  of 
Siaffa.  Neither  Oie  soil  nor  climate  admit  of  any  extetiM 
tillage;  and  the  sudden  variations  in  the  temperatun?  iV 
ducc  the  cultivator  frequently  to  gather  in  his  en  , 
half-ripe  state,  and  dry  them  by  artificial  heat  T 
sist  principally  of  barley  and  rye,  the  growth  of  wuim  t> 
scarcely  adequate  to  the  consumption ;  potatoes,  parsntpn 
turnips,  and  carrots  are  partially  raised,  but  it  isextrem^lj 
difficult  to  raise  any  other  vegetable.  Landt  slates  the  pro- 
portion of  the  cultivated  to  the  uncultivated  land  to  be  th.r„i 
1  to  60,  and  thtit  the  corn-fields  are  not  more  ihaT 
to  1 2  feet  in  breadth.  The  pasture-lands  are  lux  urn  i 
the  chief  wealth  of  the  isfanden*  consists  in  their  ll« 
often  containing  from  3Ul»  to  6  DO  sheep,  which  grajiu  i 
open  air  the  wfiole  year  round,  and  yield  wooJ  of 
qurthty.  Horses  of  small  siature,  but  strong,  t?wi(^,  if>tl 
sure-footed,  are  bred  in  con.siderable  nprabers :  the  XumvcA 
cattle  are  also  dimmutive,  yet  become  exceedingly  fiit.  Few 
swine  are  fed.  The  dog  is  in  so  much  request,  that  hta  vatiit 
is  equivalent  to  that  of  a  cow.  Scal-catchmg,  and  the  vbal^ 
cod,  herring,  and  other  fisheries  are  another  mam  reKMirti 
of  the  people.  Independently  of  domestic  animak.  the  isUaii 
contain  only  rats  and  mice.  There  is  an  inmiease  nw 
of  wild-fowl,  such  as  cider-ducks,  swans,  geese^ 
solan-geese,  puttins,  cormorants,  plovers,  &c.  ^ 

Turf  is  used  for  fuel.     Beds  of  coal  were  discovered  ffl 
the  island  of  Suderoe  in  1709,  and  some  mines  have  Vjchj 
opened  from  time  to  time;   but  the  coals  ar^ 
quahty,  and  the  cost  of  working  and  transport 
caused  them  to  be  abandoned.  Copper  is  found  m  \i\c  u 
of  Nolsoe.     Jasper  and  opal  are  met  with  here  and  l] 

The  inhabitants  are  of  Norman  (or  NorwcL'^i  '^ '  '■-" 
and  speak  the  Norwe^^ian  language  with  a  1) 
They  have  in  general  handsome  features,  n 
made:  those  of  the  northern  are  taller,  an  1 
elongated  countenances  than  those  of  the  soun 
They  are  ingenioitt*,  peaceHble,  honest,  hospitable.  aAft 
suuple  in  their  manners.    Their  number  in  1769  vai  4771; 


m  ftSf;  44M;  and  In  1801,  52r.5.  Tlicir  food  consists  of 
mills  fitii,  mutton,  poultry,  wild-fowl,  aiid  hailey  f^roats; 
hftmd  and  salt  are  con  side  red  luxuries.  Their  clothing 
^itof  oomise  waoll4?a,  woven  by  their  own  HandA.  Tlipy  are 
*  ereditary  proprietors  of  tlie  soil  which  ihey  culti- 
fcrm  lands  under  errant  from  thu  crown,  from 
^  cuftistancea  they  have  thti  respective  appellations 
otide  or  Kongsbonde,  Christianity  was  inlroduceil 
_*them  about  the  yenr  1*)UU;  they  now  profess  the 
vrati  faith,  and  are  divided  into  thirty-nine  flocks, 
care  of  seven  incumbivnis.  who  rain ister  among 
pk  by  week  in  rotation,  (he  service  in  their  absence 
ibrtned  by  one  of  the  elder  parishioners.  The 
an,  or  bailiff,  is  at  the  head  of  civil  affairs:  injudicial 
tTf  the  landvoigl,  or  judge,  Is  asdisted  by  btdesmeii  from 

«ag  and  rotnmerce  have  greatly  imprufed  since 
with  Denmark  was  granted  at  the  be(Ef inning 
•  (  century.  There  are  some  mechanics  and 
jhts;  wix>llen-yarns,  cloths,  and  stockmgs  are 
'  ;  and  there  are  a  few  taimerics.  The  exports 
...  *,T>*e  and  trowserings,  lish,  fealhers,  skins  and 
butter*  tallow,  train-oil,  &.c. :  the  imports,  of  grain, 
tpsad*  malt,  brandy,  salt,  liemp»  iron,  timber  and  deals, 
n&en,  S;c,  The  whole  revenues  of  the  islands  are  said  to 
betbout  400t>  dollars,  or  900/. 

Tlju  larger  islands  are  Sti'om<^,  27  miles  long  and  about 

'tn  f^tfeadf h  !  us  rttpiinl  Thor«.havn»  on  ihe  trouth-east  side 

•at  of  government.,  and  has  a  neat 

u  school,  and  a  fort.     The  streets  are 

arrow.     There  are  about  100  houses  wilh  as 

.   Population  about  1600.  Osteroe,  to  the  east 

^  in  letig^th  about  20  miles,  and  in  its  greatest 

5  10.    It  has  two  fresh- water  lake?*  and  several 

'•  =  "■'!$  of  the  sea,  on  the  eastern  ^ide.  There  is 

ill  about  4*i0  feet  liii^h,  consistinLC  of  pen- 

-  3  rial  columns,  on  a  fuundaUon  of  trap  300 

it;  iind  at  the  N.N.W.  point  of  the  island 

pjcks,  witli  the  appearance  of  colossal  slutues, 

•  wirli  Ate  called  Risin  and  Kicdlir>gon,  and  are  2^0  feet 

lUfh,  On  the  southwest  side  is  a  safe  hnrbkjur,  the  Kgiigs- 

tiavn.     The  population  of  Osteroe  is  about  1300,     Sandoe, 

itt  tb<»  »oulh  of  Stromoe,  is  about  13  miles  long  and  \^ 

it  ha«  a  lar^e  lake  called  San dsvath^  which  abounds 

five   villagi's,  three  churches,    and   is  the  resi- 

'i      At   Upropst,  who   is  the  head  ecclesiastiral 

Mjo,  lying  south  of  the  prereding,  is  about 

I  and  5 J  in  its  greatest  breadth,  and  con- 

ind  6  churches.     It  is  full  of  rocks  and 

Llion  about  700.     Punthavn,  its  prt,  is 

't  where  there  is  a  safe  landing,  \  aagoe, 

romoe,  is  nearly  13  miles  long  and  about 

Its  principal  lake»  Soorvaaj?,  is  the  largest  in  the 

..inds,  and  is  full  of  trout.  It  has  four  churclies,  the 

t    one  being  at  Midvaag,  a  village  and  seuport, 

.-  ->    .  .e»,    to  Ihe  west  of  Vagoe,  is  an    inconsiderable 

mdes  broad*    The  remainder  of  ihe  17 

ire  Fuj^loe,  Svinoe,  Videroe,  Bordoe,  Ko- 

Knuor,  Hostoe,  Nolsoe,  Skuoe,  and  the  greater 

tjiudl*ii  Faroerne  ;  ThdSLtru^^^  Damke  Stat ;  Ilas- 

UHAR,  GEORGE,  was  born  at  Londonderry  in 

rec<?ived  his  education  at  the  university  of  Dub- 

igb  he  displayed  talents  at  an  early  ago  ho  did 

mnv  dei:Teo,  but  forsook  his  severer  studies  for  the 

d  at  the  Dublin  theatre.     He  never  how- 

at  figure  as  an  actor,  and  having  had  llio 

to  wi>und  a  brother  comedian  with  a  real  tword, 

tniatuok  for  a  foil,  he  forsook  the  stage,  being  at 

only  seventeen  years  of  aire.     Ho  accompanied 

V^Qki  to  London^  and  attracted  the  notice  of  the 

rer      ^         ve  him  a  commission  ia  Ixis  own  re- 

ihict  in  Ireland. 

e:xhM..^  .  i.u.i  to  try  his  powers  as  a  dramatist. 
Iiniely  *"  ^^^^  ht?  prwluced  his  comedy  of  *  Love  and 
;k,*  which  was  so  successful  as  to  encourage  him  to 
lootber  tfffori.  Ht»  *Conttant  G>upl&,*  which  appeared  two 
piMT§  afterwards,  was  played  53  nights  in  the  first  season* 
tid  wi  Ih©  caiue  of  the  favourable  reception  of  a  very  indif- 
Inmt  «equel  which  he  wrote  under  ihe  title  of  *  Sir  Harry 
WtUair/  In  1703  he  produced  a  verbion  of  Beaumont  and 
Flet«hei^«  •  Wild-goose  Cha^e/  under  the  name  of  the  *  In- 
*  vlucb,  though  it  had  tiB&il  success  at  the  time,  was 


occasionally  played  at  the  London  theatres  a  very  few  years 
back.  He  was  married  in  the  same  year,  and  getting  into 
great  ditlleulties  was  forced  to  sell  his  commission.  Being 
deceived  by  a  nobleraan,  who  !iad  promised  to  assist  him, 
he  wa^so  tieeply  affected  that  lie  fell  intoadechne,  and  died 
in  ir07.  During  his  last  illness  he  wrote  his  celebrated 
'  Beaux  Stratagem/ 

The  appearance  of  Farqubar's  comedies  may  be  regarded 
as  an  important  epoch  in  the  history  of  tho  English  drama. 
None  of  iiis  celebrated  predecessors  bear  any  resemblance 
to  him :  lie  was  the  first  of  his  period  to  wnte  in  an  easy 
flowing  style,  equally  removed  frora  the  pedantic  stiffness 
of  Ojngreve  and  the  formal  courtly  viciousness  of  the 
Etherege  scht)ob  Immoral  and  licentious  as  his  plays  may 
appear  to  readers  of  the  present  day,  tlio»e  who  are  con- 
versant wilh  writings  of  that  time  must  acknowledge  them 
to  be  considerably  mure  pure  than  those  of  ids  conlemp<n  a- 
ries,  if  we  except  liis  tirst  pieco  '  Love  and  a  Bottle."  Let 
any  one  who  is  disposed  to  be  severe  upon  Farquliar  cast 
his  eye  for  a  moment  over  the  sross  works  of  Wycherly,  or 
the  obscene  and  filthy  trash  of  Mrs.  Bebn  ;  let  him  compare 
Farqu liar's  volatile  and  aii7  Sir  Harry  Wildair  wi(h 
the  cold-blooded  and  brutal  Dorimant,  held  forth  by 
Etherege  in  the  *  Man  of  Mwle*  as  a  tiu>dtd  of  what 
a  gentleman  should  be,  and  then  he  will  measure  ihe 
former  by  a  right  standard.  Farquliftr  attended  more 
to  character  than  most  writers  of  the  day  :  he  inlrfKluced  u 
variety  of  classes  talking  in  appropriate  language,  while  the 
persons  of  Congreve^s  drama  were  but  an  a>Bembly  of  pro- 
fessed wits,  and  those  of  Etherege  and  others  were  onlv 
rakeSj  city  dupes,  unfaithful  wives,  and  women  of  the 
town,  mtjst  of  them  speaking  pretty  much  alike.  At  all 
events  their  pieces  were  marked  by  only  one  distinction 
of  chararier.  that  between  the  i^njurer  and  the  mjured.  the 
fortoer  of  whom  was  held  up  us  a  clever  personage,  and  iho 
lalier  made  to  talk  like  a  fool. 

It  i!t  fiingular  enou^^h  that  the  critics  regarded  as  Far^ 
quhai's  chef  d*opuvre  a  serious  codiedy  called  the  *  Twin 
Rivals,'  which  has  now  sunk  entirely  into  oblivion,  oral  best 
is  only  remembered  by  readers  of  the  old  English  drama 
as  containing  a  raasicrly  though  dif^gu^iinc^  portrait  of  a 
procures-;,  under  the  name  of  'Mother  Midnight/  A  neat 
edilton  of  hi^  works  was  pubh^hed  in  173G. 

FARRANT,  RICHARD,  one  of  ihe  highly-venera'ed 
falliers  of  English  church  mu^ic,  was  born  in  the  early  part 
of  the  sixtecnih  century.  He  was  a  gvijiieuian  of  iho 
chapel-royal  in  1561,  and  subsequently  organist  and  maiiter 
of  the  choristers  of  St.  George**  chapel,  Windsor.  His 
death  is  s»upposed  to  have  taken  place  about  tlie  year  15«j, 
So  luiigasjiolemn  harmony  of  the  purest  and  finest  kind  shall 
find  admirers,  so  long  wdl  hU  service  in  u  minor,  and  moro 
especially  his  two  anthems,  *  Hide  not  thou  thy  face,'  and 
*  Call  to  remembrance,'  be  proiluclive  of  the  most  delight- 
ful emotions  that  can  arise  out  of  a  love  of  art  combined 
wilh  reliifinus  fceling- 

FARRINGDON,  a  town  in  Berkshire,  in  the  hundred  of 
Farringdon,  and  in  the  parish  of  Great  Farringdon.  It  is 
pleasantly  silui  ed  on  an  eminence,  36  miles  nortli-wef^t  by 
west  from  Reac  ng,  and  61>i  miles  west  by  north  from  Lon- 
don. It  is  gMVerned  by  a  bailiff  and  inferior  otficers,  Tlvo 
market-day  is  Thurstlay.  There  are  three  annual  fairs,  viz. 
on  Old  Candlemas-Day,  W hi l5un -Tuesday,  and  *J9lh  Octo- 
ber, besides  a  statute  fair  on  the  18th  October  for  hiring 
servants.  The  Saxon  kings  had  a  palace  at  Farringdon, 
wherein  Edward  the  Elder  died  in  925;  and  a  castle  was 
built  here  during  the  wars  in  the  reign  of  Stephen,  by  ih^ 
earl  of  Gloucester,  or  his  son,  but  was  totally  desiroye^l  a 
few  years  after  by  Stephen.  In  V2&2  this  king  founded  at 
Farringdon  a  priory  of  Cistertian  monks,  subjtKJl  to  the 
abbey  of  Beaulieu  in  Hampshire,  and  here,  according  to  a 
manuscript  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  King  Henry  HI ,  his 
queen,  and  Prince  Edward  passed  a  nighty  being  enter- 
tained at  the  cost  of  the  abbot  of  Beaulieu,  The  e\peii«se 
of  the  king's  entertainment  amounted  to  lOOff,  tid,^  the 
queen's  to   75s.,  and  Prince  Edward's  to  50*.  (td.     This 

Eriory,  like  the  castle  above  mentioned,  has  long  since 
een  entirely  ruined,  and  no  vestige  is  left  of  either  of 
them.  During  the  civd  war  Cromwell  made  au  attack 
upon  the  town,  which  was  successfully  resisted  by  the 
garrison  under  Sir  Marmaduke  Rawdon,  whose  me- 
mory is  commemorated  by  an  inscription  in  the  parish 
church.  King  Cliarles  was  at  Farringdon  at\er  th** 
second  battle  of  Ncwburv.     Near  Radoott  Eivi\)i^<&^  ^^^\^ 
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lliree  mile*  to  llie  north  of  Farrinj^don,  waB  fought  the 
batik  between  Rt*hert  Vere,  duke  of  Ireland,  and  ibe  earl 
of  iJerby,  afterwards  King  Henry  IV.  The  parish  church, 
which  \s  fledicated  to  All  Saints  is  a  large  and  handsome 
siruclure  in  ihc*  Gothic  slyle,  and  contains  many  old  monii- 
ments,  dcscribcfl  in  Ashmole's  'Antiquities  of  Berki-hire* 
fLond,  I7iy),  It  has  a  low  &tjuare  tower;  formerly  sur- 
mounted by  a  spire,  which  was  destroyed  during  the  civil 
unr.  The  vicarage  is  in  the  diocese  of  Salisbur)',  antl  its 
average  net  income  is  265/.  The  parish  of  Great  Farnng- 
dtin  is  partly  in  the  hundred  <if  FiirrJngdon  and  partly  in 
that  of  Sehrivenlmm.  According  to  the  populntion  returns 
fur  lb3L  the  entire  parish  contained  3033  in h sibilants,  and 
6910  statute  flcies-  (Lysons*  Magna  Bnianma;  Carlisltj'ii 
Topographical  Dictionary  ;  Ashinole's  Antiquities ;  Eccte- 
&iaiiiii*al  ilevemies  Report^  Stc.) 

FARS.  or  FARSISTAN.    [PEftsiA.] 
FARTHING.    [Money] 

FARTHINGALE,  or  V ARDINGALE,  a  lioop*  a  circle 
of  whulcbnne  formerly  worn  by  ladies  to  spread  the  petticoat 
\Q  a  wide  circumference.  Strutt,  in  his  '  Manners  and 
Cu^itoma/  vuh  iii.  pp.  84»  86^  tells  us  that  among  the  men, 
esirly  in  the  reign  ©f  Queen  Eliiabelb,  the  ^vearing  of  grimt 
breeches  was  carried  to  very  absurd  and  ridiculous  leng^lhs; 
gnd  the  ladies,  that  they  rafght  not  be  behind  hand  with  the 
»3!nleraen  in  fantastical  taste,  invented  the  large  hoop 
farthingales  as  a  companion  to  the  trunk-hose  or  breeches. 
Tl>o  farthinf^ivle  afforded  the  ladicii  a  great  opportunity  of 
displaying  iheir  jewels,  and  the  other  ornamental  parts  of 
their  dresi*,  to  the  utmost  advantage,  and  for  lliat  reason 
ubiamed  ihe  superiunly  over  the  closer  habits  and  the  more 
simple  injitutions  of  nuiurc 

Bulwer»  in  his  *  Artificial  Cbangoling/  aays,  when  Sir 
Peter  Wych  Ma*  ambassador  to  the  Grand  Signior  from 
Kmg  James  I.,  hia  lady  was  with  him  at  Constantinople; 
%nd  the  Bultaness,  havinc  heard  much  of  her,  desired  to 

her;    whereupon  Lady  Wycln  accompanied  with  her 

vnitmji  womem  all  of  them  neatly  dressed  in  their  great 
furthingoles  which  was  the  court-dres.'*  of  the  English  ladies 
\f^  that  time,  waited  upon  her  highness.  Tlio  suUaness 
recb^ived  her  with  great  resi>cct ;  but  wondering  much  at 
the  extension  of  her  hip.s,  inquired  if  that  shape  was  peculiar 
to  Ihe  women  of  England  ;  to  which  the  lady  replied,  that 
the  English  women  did  not  differ  in  shape  from  those  of 
i»t her  count rica ;  and,  by  explaining  to  her  the  nature  of 
the  dress,  convinced  the  sultaness  that  she  and  her  com- 
panions really  were  not  so  deformed  as  they  appeared  to  be. 
(Strutt's  Habitsqfthe People qf  England,  vol,  iL  pp,  259,260.) 
The  farthingale  however,  if  not  then,  wa>  at  least  hubse- 
quently  worn  ihrough  Europe.  The  French  farthingale 
had  the  name  of  HausseciU;  see  Cotgravc.  Lnscells,  in 
his  *  Voyage  of  Italy,*  l'2mo.,  1655,  p.  96.  says.  *  I  found  all 
the  great  ladies  here  to  go  like  the  donnas  of  Spain  in 
guard  infantas,  that  is,  in  horrible  overgrown  vertrgals  of 
whalebone;*  and  Pcpys,  in  his  *  Diary,  Ito,  edit.,  vol,  i. 
p.  i44,  notices  the  strangeness  of  those  worn  by  the  ladies 
who  came  over  from  Portugal  with  Charles  the  8ccond*s 
i|utvn.  The  hoop,  the  last  remain  of  the  farthingale  in  Ei\g- 
land,  went  out  at  the  beginnmg  of  the  reign  of  Gijorgc  1 V . 
FASCES.  [Consul;  DictatorJ 
FASCICLE,  in  botany,  is,  strictly  speaking,  that  kind 
of  inflorescence  in  which  the  flow^ers  are  arranged  in  a  Hat- 
headed  raceme  or  corymh,  aj^d  begin  to  expand  in  the 
centre  sooner  than  at  the  circumference.  The  term  is 
however  constantly  applied  to  any  collection  of  flowers  or 
leives  in  clusters  at  the  end  or  on  the  sides  of  a  branch ; 
thus  the  leaves  of  the  larch  are  called  fasciculate. 
FASCICULA'RIA.  [Madrkpha'llicea.] 
FASCINES  are  bundles  of  strong  brush-wood,  employed 
fhieily  for  the  purposes  of  rcveting  the  epaulements  of  bat- 
teries and  covering  the  roofs  of  field-magazines  or  other 
blindages,  but  occ^ionally  to  increase  the  heights  of  trench 
parapets,  and  to  make  temporary  roads  over  marshy  ground. 
They  are  formed  by  placing  the  rods  side  by  side  in  a 
cradii?  rnnde  of  trestles,  and  compressing  them  by  means  of 
two  levers  connected  by  a  chain*  which  is  passed  round  the 
bundle:  the  wholu  is  secured  by  withs  or  binders,  which 
are  placed  18  inches  asunder.  Fascines  arc  commonly 
about  3  or  9  inches  in  diameter,  and,  when  made,  are  18 
feci  itmg;  but  they  are  then,  if  necessary,  cut  by  the  saw 
mto  part-s  of  any  required  lengths,  which  are  generally  C 
feet  or  12  ffseX,  A  ftucine  of  the  longest  kind  is  iomotimes 
called  a  saucisson. 
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When  fascines  servo  for  the  revetment  of  a  V  'lef 

are  usually  laid  horizontally,  one  line  above  an  i^l 

the  interior  slope  of  the  epaulement,  to  wIumj  iut^  us 
attached  bv  pickets  driven  through  them  into  the  eaHh* 

FASCIOLA'RIA.    [Siphonostomata.] 

FAST,  abstinence  from  food,  more  particularly  used  tax 
such  abstinence  as  a  reUgious  observance  \  firoin  the  Aitj(b- 

Religious  fasting  has  been  pmctised  in  alniofct  oil  »Ri 
and  all  countries.  Moses  appointed  that  of  the  Dav  ofEi- 
piation  for  the  Israelites.  Herodotus  (it  40)  and  Porphyry 
give  u^  details  of  the  Egyptian  fasts.  Among  the  fasts  of 
the  primitive  Christians,  the  greatest  was  that  at  Quadra- 
gesima, or  Lent:  hut  Ihey  likewise  observed  the  Jif/imtti 
quattior  iemporum^  or  fa^ts  of  the  four  seasons. 

The  fixed  days  appointed  by  the  church  of  England  fior 
fiisting  are,  first,  the  Forty  da^'s  in  Lent;  second,  the  Em- 
ber days  at  the  four  seas^ons,  being  the  Wednesday,  Fndsy, 
and  Saturday  after  the  first  Sunday  in  Lent,  the  Feast  of 
Pentecost,  September  I4th,  and  December  13th:  third,  tJbit 
three  Rogation  days,  bemg  tlie  Monday,  Tuesdav,  and 
Wednesday  before  Holy  Thursday  ;  fourth,  all  the  f  ridajs 
in  the  year  except  Christmas-day.  The  30tli  of  J&DUary  ii 
observed  as  a  fast,  in  repentance  for  the  execution  of 
Charles  I. :  and  other  days  of  fasting  are  occasionally  sp* 
pointed  by  royal  proclamation.  The  Long  Parliament  op- 
pointed  a  fast  on  the  last  Wednesday  of  every  month. 

Lewi*^,  in  Ins  Antiquities  of  the  Hebrew  FieittbUc^  h«a 
gi\en  from  Muiraonidcs  m:iny  particulars  of  the  Jewish 
fasts,  for  which  the  reader  may  also  consult  Ockley's  %nj»_ 
la  lion  of  Leo  Modena's  History  of  the  Jews^  12  mo.,  Lai 
17U7,  p.  150,  and  D«  Levi's  A;7ejf  and  CeremonieM  oft 
Jews,  8vo.,  Lond.,  pp,  70,  71,  85,  120,  125.  For  th< 
the  Greek  cburcli  he  may  consult  Leo  Allatius,  De  Ecci 
Occiden talis  alqua  Onenialis,  consensione^  and  Ri 
Present  State  of  the  Greek  and  Armenian  Churches, 
Chris ti,  1678,  8vo.  Lond.  1679.  For  the  Mohamm< 
fasts,  Relimd  De  Religione  Mohammedica^  8vo.,  Tr* 
Rhen,  1717,  ca.  x.  and  D'Herbelot*8  Bibliotheque 
tale,  p.  708.  The  distribution  of  the  fasting  days  in 
present  church  of  Rome  will  be  found  in  Bishop  ChaU< 
Garden  of  the  SouL 

FASTI  were  marble  tables  at  Rome,  on  which  vera 
scribed  the  names  of  the  consuls,  dictators,  censors, 
other  principal  magistrates  of  the  republic.     Fragmei 
these  tables  have  been  collected,  and  are  ranged  alon^'i 
walls  of  one  of  the  halls  in  the  palace  of  the  Consen 
on  the  Capitol.  The  deficiencies  m  the  series  of  the  coj 
have  been  supplied  by  means  of  the  historians,  and  by 
suiting  monumental  inscriptions.     Several  learned  ni< 
modern  times  have  compiled  Fasti,  or  chronological  ij 
of  the  Roman  consuls.     Among  the  most  learned  and 
curaje  of  the^e  compilers  is  Sigonio  of  Modena,  who 
li«hed   his  '  Fasti  Consuhires  ac  triumphi  acli  a  Roi 
rego  ad  Titum  Ca?sarem,*  fol,  1559  ;  with  a  di 
noEuinibus  Homanorum/  a  work  of  great  erudi 
criticism.  Pighius  publiiihcd  *  Annates  Miigi>»tr;i  ..,-...  .. .  I' 

vineiarum  8.  P.  Q.R.  ab  Urbe  condita,'  foh,  l^Dii. 
in  his  *  Biblioiheca  Nova,*  published  Fasti  *Consulares\ 
of  a  MS.  of  the  college  of  Clermont,    Other  editions 
Fasti  have  been  made   from   various  sources.      Beti 
these  lists  occasional  discrepancies  occur  as  to  the  n 
some  of  the  consuls,  and  the  particular  years  of  their 
sulsbips ;  for,  notwithstanding  the  labours  of  critics 
anticjuarians,  there  is  still  some  uncertainly  about  Rt 
chronology.    The  word  Fasti  is  oflen  used  as  synony; 
with  the  annals,  or  chronicles  of  a  nation. 

The   Romans   had   another  kind  of  Fasti,  %vhich 
colled  *  Fasti  minores,*  a  kind  of  almanacs,  in  which 
regi>tere<l  the  perii>dical  festivals,  games,  ofFicicil  davV 
business,  Stc.    Ovid  w^rotc  a  poem   explanatory  of'  * 
Fasti,  which  he  dedicated  to  Germ  aniens,  and  in  whi< 
described  the  origin  of  the  festivals,  and  the  recollecli 
cither  hupi^y  or  calamitous,  connected  with  the  \anoiis 
of  each  month.     The  poem,  as  we  have  it,  i»  in  fix 
one  for  each  of  the  first  six  months  of  the  year ;  the  r< 
unfortunately  lost. 

FASTING.    [Abstixknck.] 

FAT.  Tliis  substance  varies  in  properties  af'      ^        • 
aniniuls  |lroducing  it;  in  all  rases  however  ti  i 
two  different  kinds  which  dtlTer  as  lo  flieir  n 
these  are  termed  nlein  or  elain  and  stearin.  It  t 
lo  be  considered  thai  the  subsiames  to  which  ,  ^ 
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are  in  oil  case*  absolutely  identical ;  they  vary  as  to 
soluhility  in  alcohol,  Stc,  hot  all  fats  a^^rce  in 
lubte  in  water,  and  in  not  containing;  any  azote» 
a  common  constituent  of  most  olhcr  animal  matter. 
been  decided  whellier  the  differences  which  exist 
irit<?s  of  the  various  kinds  of  olein  and  steorin  urc 
a  real  diffcrenco  in  their  olcmentary  composi- 
te owin^  to  an  admixture  of  substances  which  liave 
et  been  separated  from  ihem.  Chevreul  has  however 
'it  he  olein  of  the  fat  of  man,  the  shiicn,  and  the  hog, 
ir  iw  to  iheir  composition,  as  to  indupo  the  belief 
'iiilr  r  -  ^  ndaupon  some  accidental  admixture* 
s   nt-  this  dift'efcncc  hetwcen   human   fat 

t  of  li*,  ^,,.  V,.,  ibat  the  stearin  of  the  latter  yields  a 
f^uantity  of  stearic  atid  by  saponification,  whilst  the 
not  give  a  trace  of  it.  This  peculiarity  may 
hv  supposing  th^  presence  of  another  kind  ol 
h  Las  not  hitherto  been  separated,  Oiein  and 
nay  he  separated  hy  dissolving  the  fat  in  hot  alco- 
tn  which  the  Mearin  separates  on  cooling :  seven- 
of  the  fluid  are  tjien  to  he  diiiiilledt  and,  on  adding 
^  the  residue,  a  mixture  of  a  large  t^uantity  of  olein 
11  piirtion  of  stearin  is  precipitated;  when  this  is 
ith  cjold  alcohol  of  €.p.  gr.  <i"«-'i,  the  olein  is  di> solved 
id  the  stearin  left;  by  dintillation  ihe  alcohol  is 
and  the  olein  reraaing,  We  shall  now  notice  the 
existing  m  the  properties  of  some  of  the  more 
tble  kinds  of  tut, 

m  Jilt  varies  a  little  according  to  the  part  of  the 
oducing  it ;  that  from  the  region  of  the  kidneys, 
has  been  melted,  i*  yellowish  and  inodorous ;  it 
Q  ctincrcte  at  7fi°  Fahr.,  and  is  solid  at  C4'';  it  dia- 
n  forty  times  its  weight  of  alcohol  of  0*H2l  when 
jid  on  cooling  stearin  is  deposited,  which,  alter 
in  bibiiluus  paper  at,7S^  is  colourless,  fusible  at 
be  cooled  to  lOfi**  before  it  begins  lo  congeal; 
on  account  of  the  evolutiLHi  of  latent  heat, 
}*lit^:  21 '5  parts  of  this  stearin  ;ire  Buluble  in 
sf  boiling  anhydrous  alcohol,  Ihe  greater  part  of 
.n^iiiH  ill  aci<'ular  crystals  on  cooling, 
of  human  fat  is  a  colourless  oily  sw*eetish  fluid, 
%o  at  40";  at  60"'  its  specific  gravity  is  0*9t3: 
of  this  olein  aro  soluble  in  Itiu  patts  of  hoiliiig 

cooling  to  170*^  the  solution  becomes  lurhid. 
—When  this  has  been  fuse<l  it  begins  to  solidify 
the  temperature  then  rises,  for  a  reason  already 
1 02".   Forty  parts  of  boiling  alcohol,  of  up.  gr. 
ijve  one  part  of  it :  and  it  contains  about  three- 
eight  of  stearin,  which  in  solid,  hard,  colourless, 
"  of  a  granular  cr>'f-talline  texture  ;  it  fus4j3i  at 
iTid  may  then  he  ctwled  to  U>2*^,  when,  on  con- 
rises  to  1 12°.    It  burns  like  while  wua.     OF  this 
15*5  parts  are  flissolved  by  100  parts  of  auhy- 

fox  fat  is  colourless*  nearly  inodorous,  and  its 
lly  ii  0*913;  boiling  alcohol  disselvea  nearly 
br©  than  its  weight, 
mj^  ioT  Mutton  uttei}  greatly  resembles  that  of  the 
"however  whiter,  and  by  exposure  to  the  air  acquires 
Lir.  Al\er  fusion  it  congeaU  at  a  temperature 
iwccn  98"*  and  102*;  it  disbolves  in  44  parts  of 
_T.  0*821.  The  stearin  is  white,  translucent, 
on  but  imperfectly  crystalline;  about  16  parts 
too  parts  of  boiling  anhydrous  alcohol;  the 
on  «iiet,  ib  colon rloftis;  its  specillc  gmvity  is 
>  parts  of  it  are  dissolved  by  100  parts  of  anhy- 
Ut  left**. 

or  ho^^s  fttrd,  i«i  a  soft  colourless  solid,  which 

rti"  ami    86":    its  specific  gravity  at  60*  is 

DwerAd  and  long  continued  jiresaure  at  42^ 

"  blotting-puper,  it  is  stated  lo  yield  f<i  its 

£W«i  olein,  of  spenftc  gravity  0"915  ;  of  this, 

il  dissolve  123  parts'    the  stearin  of 

orous,  solid,  and  grunidar,  which,  after 

liquid  d*jrtn  to  too*,  and  then  on  congeal- 

etalure   rises  to   109^     It  becomes  acid  by 

be  air. 

|irontatns  a  peculiar  fat,  termed  by  Chevreul 

the   presence  of  this  its  peculiar  odour  is 

bich  remains  to  a  ^eat  degree  with  the  olein 

soparatotl  frum  the  stearin  :  by   particular 

fat  yields  hircic  acid.    [HiHcic  Acid,] 

>» — Goose  fat  is  coWurlea*,  and  of  a  i^ecu- 
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liar  taste  and  smell ;  after  fusion  it  congetds  at  80*  into  a 
soft  solid  of  the  consi!%tence  of  butter.  When  subjected  in 
hibuhms  paper  to  pressme  at  30**,  100  parts  ore  seiioiublo 
into  69  of  olein,  and  32  of  stearin,  fusible  at  Ui";  the  f«l 
of  ducks  fuses  at  76°,  and  yields  72  olein,  and  "28  stearin, 
fusible  at  120°;  turkey's  fat  u  separablo  into  74  olein  and 
26  stearin,  fusible  at  1 12". 

The  fat  of  insects  has  been  but  slightly  examined,  and 
does  not  offer  any  very  remarkable  prftperties:  the  tluid 
fats,  whether  of  animal  or  vegetuble  origm.  and  which  are 
usually  termed  oils,  wdl  be  considered  under  that  head. 

The  olein  and  stearin  of  animal  fiUs  are  highly  useful 

and  important  substances  in  the  manufacture  of  suap  and 

i  caudles  ;  for  the  latter  pm-^mae  stearin  has  been  of  lute  very 

'  advantageously  employed  and  to  a  considerable  extent  as 

[  a  substitute  for  wax. 

Tlie  subjoined  analyses  of  the  stearin  and  olein  of  mutton 
suet  may  be  taken  as  examples  of  the  geneml  constitution 
of  thes^c  substances,  and  will  show  that  their  composition  is 
less  diJTerent  than  might  bo  expected  from  their  different 
properties: — 
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FA'TA  MORGA'NA,  a  name  of  uncertain  den  vat  ion 
^iven  to  a  very  striking  optical  delusion  which  Ims  been 
principally  remarked  in  the  Strait  of  Messina,  between  ihc 
coa.'its  of  Sicily  and  Calabria.  It  has  been  difierenily  de- 
scribed by  different  observers,  which  we  mav  attribute  to 
the  different  states  of  the  atmosphere  at  Ihe  periods  of  the 
respective  obser\*ations.  The  indications  both  of  the  hy- 
gromeler  and  thermometer  should  have  tSeen  careflilly 
noted,  in  order  to  obtain  a  precise  explanation  according  ta 
the  known  laws  of  op|ic^. 

Tiifi  images  of  men,  of  houses,  &c.  are  occasionally  seen 
from  the  coast,  sometimes  in  the  water,  and  sometimes  in 
the  air,  or  at  the  surface  of  the  water.  The  same  obje»ct 
lias  frequently  two  images,  one  in  the  natural  and  the 
other  in  an  inverted  position :  the  ihias^es  of  a  sinj^le  object 
are  said  al-so  to  be  sometimes  conisidtFrabty  multiplied. 

In  accounting  for  this  phenomenon,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  the  mountains  on  both  coasts  of  the  strait  ir.'arly 
inclose  a  porimn  of  quiescent  or  stagnant  air,  the  tempertk* 
ture  of  which  near  the  surface  of  the  water  is  therefor^ 
easily  raiscil  above  that  of  the  surrounding  objects.  The 
rarer  medium  thus  generated  causes  a  deprt&sion  in  the 
places  of  the  images,  in  the  same  manner  that  a  denser 
medium  would  elevate  them ;  and  the  secondary  image* 
formed  between  the  air  and  water  are  necessarily  inverse. 
The  coh>urs  which  are  seen  in  hazy  weather  arise  from  the 
refraction  of  light  ihrou^'h  ihe  small  globules  of  vapour 
tloatiner  above  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  would  equally 
accompany  any  real  object,  as  a  ship,  under  the  same  cir- 
cumstances.    [Mirage.] 

The  remarks  of  Minasi,  which  have  been  so  often  copied, 
ill  explanation  of  this  phenomenon,  are  unworthy  oi 
attention. 

FATALISM.  This  term  b  used  to  express  on  article  of 
philosophical  religion,  and  usually  si^^nifies  that  the  suc- 
cessive actions  of  mankind,  and  even  the  succei»sive  opera* 
tions  of  the  powers  of  nature,  are  under  the  guidance  of  somn 
superior  almighty  power,  so  that  the^e  tiWcemon$  and 
the  ai'tion-i  themselves  are  entirely  independent  of  each 
other.*  Tliis  doctrine  has  been  embodied  in  all  religious 
system!*,  though  very  different  names  have  been  given  to 
the  governing  power.  The  Greeks  called  il  moira  or 
aminke,  und  Ihe  Romans  calletl  it  fatt^ ;  their  mythology 
also  mentions  a  Dcmiurgus,  who  had  farmed  ihe  gods. 
Ail  the  anlient  religions  of  Asia  recognise  a  similar  fate^ 
something  mightier  than  the  gofls  to  whom  it  dictates  laws; 
such,  for  example,  as  the  ulternating  governments  of 
Ormu^d  and  Ahrimanes  in  the  Persian  mythology,  &e^ 
Among  the  Hebrews  the  Pharinecs  were  fatalists,  the  Sad- 
ducees  matenalisis,  and  iho  Ksisenes  deists.  The  old  Ger- 
manic religion  of  Odin  modified  tins  Fate,  and  brought  it 
nearer  to  the  idea  of  the  government  of  the  world  bv  a  deity, 
identifying  it  with  their  highest  god,  Allfadur  (leather  of 

♦  Mntiy  P«>chi%o  pliykicuini  (i.  r.  of  mrniafntftliullcs)  of  mod«rfi  %imi>* 
miiiintJttti  the  vnancootnrv.  that  *\\  the  diMlou*  of  aattkioaas*  III*  eff^cU  at 
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all  J.  From  Ihia  point  fete  chanties*  to  what  is  vtiWtd  pre- 
destination (ill  op;fosilion  to  chiiiice^,  which  idea  i^  only 
a  milJGfateil  fale»  distingui.sht*d  however  trora  gennine  fatal 
isni  in  proceeding  directly  from  Goel,  and  tiot  from  fale. 
This  belief  in  predestintition  wfts  taught  by  Mohammed. 
Htid  his  followers  have  retained  it.  Catholicism  hiia  nu 
trace  of  this  doctrine,  but  it  is  held  by  the  Calvinif.ts,  and 
to  ft  cerifliii  extent  at  least  by  the  cliurch  of  England. 

The  doctrine  of  fataliiiin,  as  m  well  known,  has  been  fre- 
qoently  and  effectively  used  both  by  antient  and  modem 
poets. 

Intimately  relnted  to  fatalism  is  the  doctrine  ijf  the  imme- 
diate and  direct  intervention  of  Preside  nee  in  the  govern- 
ment  of  the  world.  According  to  this  doctrine  the  con^e- 
querw€fi  of  the  actions  of  mankind  depend  wholly  upon  the 
aclionsi  themselves;  God,  however,  is  able  su  to  conduct 
these  consequences,  that  collectively  they  shall  resijlt  in 
good,  and  conformably  to  his  purpose.  To  comprehend 
this  working  precijcly  is  impfj«sible  for  man,  since  his  men- 
tal powers  ttre  not  sulftcicntly  extensive,  and  Ibis  do^ma 
mwst  therefore  be  a  mailer  of  faiih.  This  doctrine  is  keld 
by  many  Christian  scctu,  and  in  the  Bible  there  are  pas- 
tiigcs  strongly  in  favour  of  such  special  intervention;  for 
example,  Maithew  x.  21l»  *  Are  not  two  sparrows  sold  for  a 
iferthing?  and  one  of  them  shall  not  fall  on  the  ground 
l^itliout  your  Father/ 

The   third   or  deist ical    interpretation    of  this   d<ic trine 

caches  the  complete  non-intervention  of  the  Deity  in  the 

iflairs  of  the  world  or  of  mankind:   we  may  also  call  this 

lioctrine  the  doctrine  of  lheologic4iJ  chance,  which  may  still 

^e  coosisteiit  with  that  of  physical  necessity,  according  in  I 

[JCant.      The  doctrine  of  physical  necc*iity  was  advocated 

by  liobbes,  and  served  fir  the  foundation  t>f  the  charges 

ftgdin&t  him  of  elei»m  and  ntheism. 

^V    If  we  consider  ihe*e  doctrines  in  a  philosophical   point 

&f  view  we  may  come  to  the  following  result*  i — The  theo- 

floi;irul  theoriciS  of  fatalism,  predestniation,  the   iniTtiediale 

[governmeut  of  God,  and  hia   ium-uiter\cntion,  evidently 

Ibeur   an   analogical    relation    to   the   puliticol    sywieins   of 

|l3esjMjt ism,  constitutional  monarchy,  and  rcpubbcatiism.  Ae- 

coi-dingly  as  every  one  may   have  gTouiids   ibr  being  an 

I  Adherent  of  one  of  these  poh  I  ical  syiii  ems,  so  may  he  also 

Ihave  g^rounds  for  being  afollowt^r  of  one  ofthe^e  theological 

Kviews.     According  to   the  ide»s  and  in  vest  {gallons  of  the 

Lliuthor  of  this  article,  God  may  have  positively  fixed,  before 

*-4iny  creation  of  the  world,  the  eternal  irleiw,  or  the  reli!liun< 

of  things  to  each  other  within  the  circle  of  which  nature 

and  human  intellij^ence  have  to  move.      These  ideas  are  ( 1 ) 

ifor   nature,   sclf-prcservalion,    or   continuance,   of  wliicli 

]'lh©    product    is    attraction,    &c.  ;     regularity,    producing 

cryiitallization,  &c. ;  and  adaptation  to  purposes,  producing 

i  organization,  Stc» ;    VI}  for    human   intelligence,    seifdove, 

[♦beauty  and  virtue.     In  ^  far  as  nature  and   humanity  with 

\  all  their  efforts  cannot  move  out  of  lliis  sphere  of  ideas,  so 

far  falaliam  and  predestination  exist.  The  efforts  of  nature 
o  adapt  means  to  ends,  and  the  endeavours  of  the  wise 
Matter  virlue  (or  human  happiness)  appear  to  produce  ati 
b  ever-increasing  progression,  and  in  tbin  aense  they  con- 
Ijlitute  an  interveuiion  of  Prwidence  — sinco  nature  being 
j  wholly  bound,  and  God  absolutely  ui\controlied,  man 
l-ttii lids  between  both;  so  that  though  he  is  not  absolutely 
fi'iee,   yci    he'  is    free   to  work    his   ultimate  ends   out   of 

hmtsidf;  he  is  free  whenever  lie  acta  morally,  and  he  is 
I  not  free  whenever  he  nets  immorally  for  rather  physically), 
!  ftnd  he  tnay  thus  arrive  at  the  conjiciousness  that  his  state 
Lin  uuollier  world  entirely  depends  on  himself  With  this 
» conviction  every  species  of  intervention  would  appear  Jess 
fi^nrsh  towards  him,  and  without  these  grounds  he  may  be 

doubtful  whether  any  direct  mtenention  exist»  with  respect 
I  Co  worldly  affairs. 

An  intervention  of  any  other  kind  than  that  of  God 

would  lead  to  the  doctrine  of  dicmons  and  spiriu, 
FATHER.     [Parent  AXD  Child.] 
FATHERS  OF  THE  CHURCH  is  the  name   given 
^to  the  early  teachers  and  expounders  of  Christianity,  who 

lived  between  the  second  and  the  sixth  centuries  of  our  cera, 
bSfid  whose  writings  are  looked  u^kju  as  possessing  con- 
[tiderable  authority  in  matters  of  faith.  The  earlier,  or 
F*  primitive  fathers,'  as  they  are  sometimes  styled,  to  distin- 
V^\\\h\\  them  from  the  father*  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  cen- 
Ituries-,  and  who  followed  close  ufwn  the  apostolical  age. 
^pamely  the  age  in  which  the  Apostles  hved  and  died,  are 


bishop  of  Rome,  who  died  about  ad.  100,  and  of  wHont 
have  an  interesting  epistle  to  the  church  of  Corinth.    [Cle- 
ment L]     2nd,  Ignatius,  bishop  of  Antiocli,  a  diwiple  «f 
the  Apostles  m  his  youth,  was  sentenced  to  death  under 
Trajan,  ad.  1(^7,  and  was  taken  to  Rome  to  be  executed,  w 
he  informs  us  in  his  epistles.     He  was  exposed  to  the  wdd 
beast*  in  the  amphitheatre.     There  are  extant  several  *if 
his  epistles  tp  various  churches  of  the  East,  and  one  to  thit 
of  Rome.     His  epistle  to  Polycarp  is  doubtful,     3rd,  Polj 
t*arp,  bishop  of  Smyrna,  who  is  said  to  have  fN; 
St.  John  and  other  Apostles  in  his  youth,  an) 
martyrdom  a.d.   16  7,  when  he  was  nearly   loo   >t^lI^  oh;, 
He  is  the  author  of  an  epistle  to  the  Phihppians,  which  ha* 
been  printed  repeatedly,  and  is  given  in  Cave*s  *  Antioui' 
tates  E  cries  last  icBD/  ^oL  \.     4th,  Justinus,  a  native  of  Ncft- 
polis,  in  Palestine,  a  man  of  considerable  lemniing,  and  4 
follower  of  various  sects  ofjihilosophers.     Having  embraced 
Christinnily  he  came  to  Rome  in  the  time  of  Antoninm^ 
had  a  controversy  with  Marcion,  an  early  heretic,  and  wrot« 
an  eloquent  apology  for  the  Christians,  Which  he  addre^e^ 
to  Antoninus,  and  which  drew  from  that  emperor   i 
favourable  to  the  Christians.     Justinus  afterwards 
to  the  East,  where  he  held  a  disputation  with  Tt 
Tarphon,  a  learned  Jew:  on  his  return  to  Rome  ! 
controversy  with  Crcscenf?,  the  plnlosopher,  of  v  ^ 
iDe  Scriptis)^  and  Tatianus,  a  disciple  of  Just  i ; 
culais.    His  second  apology  for  the  Christians  ,; .. ^  »  *  , , .    .  ^ ,., 
as  it  is  believed,  to  Marcus  Aureliua :  soon  after  winch  he 
suffered  martyrdom  at  Rome,     Wo  have  of  him,  heiidei 
his  two  apologies,  a  *  Paranietis  ad  Grrocos,'  *  Dialogua  cuffl 
Tryphone  JudBE*o/  *  EpistoUi  ad  Diognetum,*and  a  *  Litter  d« 
Mnnarchia  Dei.*     5th,  Theophilus^  made  bishop  of  AniiocI 
about  169,  died  about  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Coit^ 
modus.     There  is  extant  by  him  a  work   in  lliree  bonki, 
addres'sed  to  AutoUcu*,  a  heathen  friend  of  Thei«pliiiul, 
whom  ho  endeavoured  to  convert  to  the  Christian   laitk 
Cth,  IreniEus,  a  Greek  by  birth,  and  a  disciple  of  Pohcirp 
of  Smyrna,  came  with  Polycarp  to  Rome,  and  was  tbenoi 
sent  to  Lyon  to  assist  the  aged  Photinus»  bishop  of  thtl 
city,  whom  he  succeeded  a.d.  179.     He  wrote  against  flit 
Gnostics  and  other  heretics,  and  suffered  martyrdom  under 
Severus.     He  is  called  by  TertulKanua  *  a  very  infjuisitite 
explorer  of  every  kind  of  knowledge/     His  principal  work, 
wntten  origiiuiUy  m  Greek,  but  wdiich  baa  come  down  (0 
us  in  a  Latin  translation,  n  styled  *  Advers^us  Ho^reiieii,  ft«u 
de  Refutatione  el  Eversione  Fals»  ScienlioB,  hbri  v„*  andil 
directed  ngainst  the  Gnostics.   7lh,  Clement  of  Alexaudril, 
who  was  hi^rn  about  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  died 
about  '22U :  left  niunerous  works.  [Clemens, Ti tits  Flavitti 
ALEXANDRmus.]     6tb,  Cvpiian,  bishop  of  Carthage,  bora 
uhout  the  end  of  the  second  centurj',  suffered  martyrdoni 
about  i5H,  His  works  are  nmnero us,  [C^'PRian,  StJ  fieliai 
been  confounded  by  some  with  Cyprian  of  Aritioch,  who  »uf- 
ferc^l  martyrdom  under  Diocletian.  9th>  Origen  of  AleJCUl 
dria,  born  a,d.  \M,  died  about  254:  wrote  nHmerous  works» 
some  of  which  however  contain  notions  which  have  been  re- 
probated as  heret  ical.  [Orig  kn.j  1  U1  h,  Gregory,  called  Th»U^ 
maturgus,  a  native  and  afterwards  bishop  of  Neo  Ctcsareai^ 
in  Cappadocia,  and  a  disciple  of  Origen,  died  soon  after  th4 
Council  of  Antioch,  which  he  attended  ad.  26 4 :  we  haW 
of  him  a  '  Metaphrasis  in  Ecclesiastem/  a  *  Brevis  ExpoaitW 
Fidei,'  an  *  E  pistol  a  Canon  ica,*  and  a  panegyrical  '  i 

\m  master  Origen,   on  leaving  his  school;  to  v 
latter  repUed  by  an  interesting  letter,  which  is  punica  it| 
his  works,     llth,  Dionysius,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  also 
disciple  of  Origen,  was  banished   under  Valerian  to  tl 
desertii  of  Libya,  but  was  restored  to  his  see  under  G all ienu! 
was  engaged   in   controversy  with  Sabellius,  Nepos.  an< 
Paul  of  Samosato,  and  died  a.d.  265«    Of  his  numerou 
writings   only  fragments  remaiji,      12th,  Tertulhanus    ol 
Ctirthagti,  lived  un^er  S.  Severus,  and  died  at  a  very  ad\anc!c4 
age,  under  Alexander  Severus,     He  is  one   of  the   mos| 
copious  of  the  Fathers  of  ihe  Latin  church.     In  the  lattcl 
part  of  his  life  he  fell  into  the  errors  of  the  Munt*nistsj 

[TKRTULLlAXrs.]  | 

We   now  come  to   those  Fathen   of  the   Church  mm 
tlounshed    in    the  fourth   century^   after  Christian itr  had 
become  the  religion  of  the  Empire,  an  age  wliich   may  bf 
styled  the  Augustan  age  of  e<*clesiastical  literutun-    *  '^  "**■ 
u  urn  her  and  the  merits  of  the  writers  whom  it  | 
Some  account  of  most  of  these  fathers  and  then 
gneii   under    their   re^^pective   head^.     Tliey  ar*f  _ 
rauged  m,  two  ^kaiu.»s— fitthej-s  ^j  th#  Ofwk.tii    i       v  i  u 
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Giaieh,  and  fkthen  of  the  Latin  Church.  The  former  are : 
ist,  EusxBius  of  CflBsarea,  who  died  a.d.  340 ;  his  works 
mve  him  a  place  among  the  fathers,  notwithstanding  the 
iUoquy  which  his  dubious  conduct  in  the  Arian  controversy 
4rvw  upon  him.  2nd,  Athanasius,  bishop  of  Alexandria, 
who  died  iu  371.  3rd,  Basilius,  called  the  Great,  bishop  of 
UHarea,  in  Cappadocia,  in  the  reign  of  Valens,  one  of  the 
Bost  eloquent  of  the  Greek  fathers,  and  whose  works  have 
litn  published  repeatedly  both  in  Greek  and  in  a  Latin 
tiuiftlation.  4th,  Gregorius  Nazianzenus,  the  friend  of 
lluilius,  and  for  a  time  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  who 
•ftenrards  abdicated  and  ended  his  days  in  voluntary  banish- 
■ent  A-D.  389.  His  style  is  remarkable  for  a  certain  poetical 
faageiy  which  distinguishes  him  from  his  brethren.  5th, 
^  pry,  bishop  of  Nyssa,  in  Cappadocia,  the  brother  of 
iius,  died  aoout  396 ;  he  distinguished  himself  in  the 
A  controversy.  6th,  Cyril,  bishop  ef  Jerusalem,  who 
iied  A.D.  386,  wrote  1 8  books  of  sermons  and  other  works. 
Till.  Chrysostoic,  St.  Johx,  patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
4iBd  in  banishment  a.d.  407.  8th,  Ephiphanius,  bishop 
of  Salamia,  in  Cyprus,  died  in  403.  9th,  Cyril,  bishop  of 
Alnumdria,  who  died  a.d.  444,  was  the  great  opposer  of 
Kettoiiufl  eooceming  the  Incarnation.  To  the  above  must 
be  added  Ephraim  the  Syrian,  deacon  of  Edessa,  who  died 
■boat  378,  and  whose  works  have  been  published  in  the 
m^l  text  by  Assemani. 

The  Fathers  of  the  Latin  Church  are — 1st,  Lactantius, 
vfaodied  a.o.  316.  2nd,  Hilarius,  bishop  of  Poictiers,  who 
4ied  about  368.  He  was  much  concerned  in  the  contro- 
veny  against  the  Arians,  and  wrote  several  books  b gainst 
Gonstantius,  who  patronized  them.  3rd,  Ambrose,  arch- 
Wiop  of  Milan,  died  in  397.  4th,  Jeromk,  the  translator 
fC  the  Bible,  died  aj>.  420.  5th,  Augustin,  bishop  of 
Hippo,  died  aj>.  430.  With  Augustin  the  list  of  the  great 
irtbers  of  the  church  is  generally  considered  as  terminating, 
dtbough  this  title  has  been  also  bestowed  on  some  subse- 
■uent  prelates  and  theologians ;  but  these,  such  as  Bernard, 
Ihomas  Aquinas,  &c.,  are  more  properly  distinguished  by 
Ihe  name  of  doctors  of  the  church. 

The  study  of  the  Fathers  is  interesting  not  only  to  theolo- 
Kians,  but  to  thoso  who  would  examine  carefully  the  phi- 
hwphy  and  the  state  ef  society  in  their  time.  They  are  now 
■neh  studied  in  the  Protestant  universities  of  Germany. 

FATHOM.    [MEiMUREs] 

FATIMIDES,  the  name  of  a  race  of  kings,  who  assumed 
the  title  of  caliphs,  and  reigned  for  many  years  over  the 
■oKth  of  Africa  and  Egypt.  They  obtained  the  name  from 
the  pretensions  of  the  founder  of  the  dvnasty,  Abu  Mo- 
hammed Obeidaliah,  who  asserted  that  ne  was  descended 
from  Fatima,  the  daughter  of  Mohammed  and  wife  of 
AIL  The  Arabic  historians  however  generally  deny  the 
mth  of  this  assertion;  and  many  of  them  say  that  his 
giandfatber  was  a  Jew  or  of  the  Ma«i;ian  religion.  The 
prinees  of  this  &mily  were  also  called  the  Aliades,  in  con- 
Mquence  of  their  descent,  real  or  pretended,  from  Ali. 

1.  ObeidaUah,  the  first  Fatimide  caliph,  was  born  a.d.  8^2. 
Having  incurred  the  displeasure  of  Moktafi,  the  reigning 
Abaaside  caliph,  he  was  obliged  to  wander  through  various 
pstts  of  Africa,  till,  through  fortunate  circumstances,  he  was 
nised  from  a  dungeon  in  Segelmessa  (a.d.  910)  to  sovereign 
power.  He  assumed  the  title  of  Mahadi,  or  *  director  of 
the  &ithfuU'  according  to  a  prophecy  of  Mohammed's  that 
iif  the  space  of  300  years  such  an  individual  would  arise  in 
the  west.  He  subdued  the  princes  in  the  north  of  Africra, 
vbo  had  become  independent  of  the  Abassidcs,  and  esta- 
blished his  authority  from  the  Atlantic  to  tlie  borders  of 
8m>t.  He  founded  Mahadi  on  the  site  of  the  antient 
Aphrodisium,  a  town  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  about  a  hundred 
Bfles  south  of  Tunis,  and  made  it  his  capital.  He  became  the 
inthor  of  a  great  schism  among  the  Mohammedans  by  dis- 
owning the  authority  of  the  AlMissides  [Abassides],  and  as- 
niming  the  title  of  Emtr  al  MAmentn,  '  prince  of  the 
biillfut'  which  belonged  exclusively  to  the  caliphs.  H  is  ileets 
ravai^ed  the  coasts  of  Italy  and  Sicily,  and  his  armies  fre- 
({aently  invaded  Egypt,  but  without  any  permanent  success. 

2.  Caiem  succeeded  his  father  a.d.  933.  During  his  reign 
an  impostor,  Abu  Yezid,  originally  an  Ethiopian  slave,  ad- 
Tinoed  certain  peculiar  doctrines  in  religion,  which  he  was 
enabled  to  propagate  over  the  whole  of  the  north  of  Africa, 
and  was  so  successful  in  his  military  expeditions  as  to  de- 
prive Caiem  of  all  his  dominions,  and  confine  him  to  his 
eapital,  Mahadi,  which  he  was  besieging  when  Caiem  died. 

3.  Mainour  succeeded  his  father  (a.d.  946)  when  the 


kingdom  was  in  a  state  of  the  greatest  confusion.  By  his 
valour  and  prudence  he  regained  the  greater  part  of  the 
dominions  of  his  grandfather  Obeidaliah,  defeated  the 
usurper  Yezid,  and  laid  the  foundations  of  that  power  which 
enabled  his  son  Moez  to  conquer  Egypt. 

4.  Moez  (a.d.  955)  was  the  most  powerful  of  the  Fati- 
mide caliphs.  He  was  successful  in  a  naval  war  with 
Spain,  and  took  the  island  of  Sicily;  but  his  most  cele- 
brated conquest  was  that  of  Egypt,  which  was  subdued  by 
his  lieutenant  a.d.  972.  Two  years  afterwards  he  removed 
his  court  to  Egypt,  and  founded  Cairo.  (See  D'Anville's 
MSmoires  mr  VEfryyte,  p.  1 32.)  The  name  of  the  Abasside 
caliph  was  omitted  in  the  public  prayers,  and  his  own  sub- 
stituted in  its  place ;  from  which  time  the  great  schism  of 
the  Fatimide  and  Abasside  caliphs  is  more  frequently  dated 
than  from  the  assumption  of  the  title  by  Obeidaliah.  The 
arwies  of  Moez  conquered  the  whole  of  Palestine  and 
Syria  as  far  as  Damascus.  The  Arabic  historians  greatly 
extol  the  virtues  of  this  caliph. 

5.  Aziz  (A.D.  978).  The  aominions  recently  acquired  by 
Moez  were  secured  to  the  Fatimide  caliphs  by  the  wise 
government  of  his  son  Aziz,  who  took  several  towns  iti 
Syria.  He  married  a  Christian  woman,  whose  brothers  he 
made  patriarchs  of  Alexandria  and  Jerusalem. 

6.  Hakem  was  only  11  when  he  succeeded  his  father, 
A.D.  996.  Ke  is  distinguished  even  among  oriental  despots 
by  his  cruelty  and  folly.  His  tyranny  caused  fVequent  in- 
surrections in  Cairo.  He  cruelly  persecuted  the  Jews  and 
Christians,  and  burnt  their  places  of  worship.  By  his  order 
the  church  of  the  resurrection  at  Jerusalem  was  destroyed 
(a.d.  1009).  His  persecution  of  the  Christians  led  them  to 
appeal  to  their  brethren  in  the  West,  and  was  one  of  the 
causes  that  led  to  the  crusades.  His  folly  induced  him  to 
become  the  founder  of  a  new  religion,  and  to  assert  that  he 
was  the  express  image  of  Grod.  He  was  assassinated  in 
consequence  of  the  intrigues  of  his  sister,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  son 

7.  Dhaher  (a.d.  1021).  He  was  not  so  cruel  as  his  father, 
but  was  addicted  to  pleasure,  and  resigned  all  the  cares  of 

f)vemment  to  his  vizirs.  In  his  reign  the  power  of  the 
atimide  caliphs  began  to  decline.  They  possessed  nothing 
but  the  external  show  of  royalty :  secluded  in  the  harem, 
they  were  the  slaves  of  their  vizirs,  whom  they  could  not 
appoint  and  dared  not  disobey.  In  addition  to  the  evils  of 
misgovernnicut,  Egypt  was  ultlicted  in  the  reign  of  Dhaher 
with  one  of  the  most  dreadful  famines  that  ever  visited  the 
country. 

8.  Mostanser  (a.d.  1037)  was  only  nine  when  he  suc^ 
ceeded  his  father.  The  Turks  invaded  Syria  and  Palestine 
in  his  reign,  took  Damascus  and  Jerusalem  (a.d.  1076), 
where  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Ortok,  a  Turkish  family, 
established  an  independent  kingdom.  They  advanced  to 
the  Nile  with  the  intention  of  conquering  Egypt,  but  were 
repulsed. 

9.  Mostali  (a.d.  1 094),  the  second  son  of  Mostanser,  was 
seated  on  the  throne  by  the  all-powerful  vizir  Alilhal. 
The  government  was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  Afdhal 
during  the  whole  of  his  reign.  The  invasion  of  Asia  Minor 
by  the  crusaders  (a.d.  1097)  appeared  to  Afdhal  a  favour- 
able opportunity  for  the  recovery  of  Jerusalem.  Refusing 
to  assist  the  Turks  against  the  crusaders,  he  marched 
against  Jerusalem,  touk  it  (a.d.  1098),  and  deprived  the 
Ortok  princes  of  the  sovereignty  which  they  had  exercised 
for  twenty  years.  His  posession  of  Jerusalem  was  how- 
ever of  very  short  duration,  for  it  was  taken  in  the  followiui^ 
year  (a.d.  1099)  by  the  crusaders.  Anxious  to  recover  his 
loss,  he  led  an  immense  army  in  the  same  year  against 
Jerusalem,  but  was  entirely  defeated  by  the  crusaders  near 
Ascahm. 

lO-ia.  The  reigns  of  Amer  (1101-1129),  Hafedh(1129. 
1149),  Dhafer  (1149-1154),  Faicz  (1154-1160),  contain 
nothing  worthy  of  notice.  During  their  reigns  the  power 
of  the  Fatimides  rapidly  decayed. 

14.  Adhed  (1160)  was  the  last  caliph  of  the  Fatimide  dy- 
nasty. At  the  commencement  of  his  reign  E«rypl  was  divided 
into  two  factions,!  he  respective  chiefs  of  whit  h,  Dar;;ham  and 
Shawer,  disputed  for  the  dignity  of  vizir.  Sliawer  implored 
the  assistance  of  Noureddm  [Noitreddin],  w!h)  sent  an 
army  into  Egypt  under  the  command  of  Shiracouh,  by 
means  of  which  his  ri\-al  was  crushed.  Bnt  becoming 
jealous  of  Noureddin's  power  in  Egypt,  he  solicited  the  aid 
of  Amauri,  king  of  Jerusalem,  who  marched  into  Egypt 
and  expelled  Shiracouh  from  the  country.    Nourcddin  seen 


sent  ntiotfeeir  Army  into  Egypt  under  tbe'same  coinmander, 
who  was  acconipauicd  by  his  nephew^  the  celebrated  Saladiii. 
[Sal.vdin.]  Shiracouh  was  again  unsuccessful,  and  was 
wUiged  to  retreat.  The  ambitimi  of  Amauri  atlordcd  shorrly 
'uilorwards  a  more  Aivourable  opp^rt unity  for  the  reduction 
uf  Egypt.  Aiuaun,  after  driving  Shirawjuh  out  of  the 
counU'y,  me  dilated  the  design  of  reducing  it  to  his  own 
authoritj\  Shawer.  alanuijd  at  the  suoccas  of  Amauri, 
entreated  the  assistance  of  Noureddin,  who  sent  Shiracouh 
lor  Ihe  third  tune  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army. 
He  repulseil  the  Qhj'istians,  and  afterwards  put  the 
trea^cherous  vizir  to  death.  Shiracouh  succeeded  to  his 
flignitVt  but  dying  shortly  after,  Saladin  obtained  the  post 
of  vizir.  As  Noureddin  was  attached  to  the  interests  of  the 
Abussides^  he  guve  orders  for  the  procltiniation  of  Most- 
liadi,  the  Ahasside  raliph  (ad.  1171),  and  fur  depriving  the 
Fatimidesj  of  the  cali^dvate.  Adlied,  who  was  then  on  a  sick 
bedj  died  a  few  days  after,  ignorant,  as  it  is  s;nd,  of  his  loss, 

(Mdru  History  of  Muhammedojiism,  pp,  134-143;  MilFs 
History  of  the  Crusaders,  voh  i.;  D'Herbelots  Hiblioiheqtitf 
Oneniale,  artieles  *  Fathoraiah,*  *  Obeidallah,'  *  Hal^em/ 
*  Adhed/  *  Saladin,'  &c. ;  Gibbous  Decline  and  FuiK  cc.  57, 
5S   51).) 

FAULT.    [MiNiNc;.] 

FAUN^  FAUNUS^  was  the  name  given  in  the  Eoraan 
mylhuloiry  to  the  |iods  or  genii  of  the  wood^,  cxirreiiponding 
with  the  Panes  of  the  Greek  mylliology.  The  Fauni  were 
supposed  to  be  the  dL■^cendants  of  Faunus  an  old  mythical 
kin;T  of  Latium.  wdio  resided  lu  the  forest  Albunea  with  hia 
wife  Fauna  or  Fatua,  near  the  pond  t>f  sulphureous  water, 
which  IS  between  Rome  and  Tivoli ;  both  were  gifted  wiih 
the  laeulty  of  prophesying.  In  subsetjiiont  ages  the  forest 
of  Albunea  continued  to  be  the  Delphi  nf  Latium  ;  the 
oraclea  were  delivered  by  a  voice  issuing  from  its  ncciiscs, 
(Virgil,  Mneid,  vii,  82,  &e.)  Several  statues  in  the  Ita- 
lian and  other  museums  are  believed  to  represent  Fauni; 
among  the  most  remiirkablo  are  those  in  tlie  gallery  *)f 
Florcuec,  and  a  ver>'  handsome  one  in  the  tuuseumuf  the 
Capitol.  The  sleeping  Faun  of  the  Barberino  is  now  in 
th**  gaUerj*  at  Munich, 

FAUSSE'BRAVE,  a  name  given  to  the  rampfu-t  which 
is  sometimes  formed  on  the  exterior  of  and  parallel  to  that 
which  constitutes  the  principal  enceinte  of  a  fortress. 

In  the  anlient  fortifications  a  bank  of  earlh  was  fre- 
quently raised  in  the  ditch,  nearly  or  quite  couti^uous  to 
the  wall  of  stone  or  brick  surrounding  the  place»  In  order 
to  protect  the  latter  against  the  baitering-engines  of  the 
besiegers;  and  the  Italian  engineers  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury make  mention  of  a  detached  wall  of  masonry  similarly 
fiituated,  which  seems  to  have  been  intended  for  a  like  pur- 

Sose,  This  was  then  called  sl  fossa-brea,  and,  subsequently, 
y  the  French  engineers,  n /ausse-braye ;  the  first  term 
indicating  a  covermg  work  in  the  ditch,  and  the  otber 
simply  a  secondary  or  advanced  rampart. 

In  and  immediately  before  the  time  ofVauban  the  fausse- 
braye  constituted  the  exterior  part  of  the  geneml  rampart 
of  a  fortress;  its  torreplein,  or  upper  surface,  was  s»ituated 
a  little  above  the  level  of  the  natural  ground,  and  it  carried 
a  parapet  for  the  protection  of  the  det^mders.  The  terre- 
plein  and  parapet  of  the  interior  part  of  the  rampart  were 
several  feet  higher  than  those  of  the  fausscbraye,  and  the 
interval  between  the  two  parapets  was  soraetmtes  broad 
enough  to  allow  room  for  artillery. 

A  good  indication  of  the  nature  of  this  work  may  he  ob- 
tained from  the  lower  flanks  of  the  bastions  at  Purtsmoulh. 
and,  in  order  to  render  the  example  complete,  it  ia  merely 
necessary  to  suppose  their  parapets  continued  along  the 
curtains  and  before  the  faces  of  the  bastions- 

The  fausse-braye,  thus  formod,  was  intended  for  the  de- 
fence of  Ihe  ditch  and  covered  way  by  a  closer  and  more 
griuing  fire  than  that  of  the  principal  rampart :  but  the 
enfilading  fire  to  which  the  purls  tn  front  of  the  bastion 
were  liable,  and  the  destructive  effecU  of  the  sheils  and 
grenade;*  tlirown  into  the  work  by  the  enemy,  rendered  it 
impossible  fur  the  defenders  to  remain  in  it  at  the  time 
whet>  I  heir  services  were  most  required;  it  also  aflorded  to 
the  enemy  some  facilities  in  escalading  the  rampart.  On 
iiccount  of  these  defects,  this  kind  of  fausiie  brave  has  been 
iuw^  since  suppressed,  and  I  he  use  of  it  in  defendijjg  the 
dnch  is  supplied  by  the  lenaille.  [Bastion.  Fi^,  I,  p.  17 J 
it  should  be  observed  however  thatCarnot  and  other  French 
engineers  have  recently  proposed  constructions  which  may 
ba  considered  as  partial  revivals  of  the  fnuMe-braye,  but 


Willi  circumstances  wbich  appear  to  render  the  work  ftm 

from  the  defects  above  mentioned, 

FAUST,  DR,,  a  German  scholar  in  the  begixming  of 
the  fifteenlb  century,  who  is  not,  as  is  frequently  suppoied, 
tiie  same  person  as  Fust,  the  assistant  of  Guttenberg,    The 
popular  iraditiona  of  Northern  Germany  give  very  fttraLOjQB 
accounts  of  this  man,  which  are  somewhat  con  brined  if 
contemporary  chroniclers,  and  represent  bira   as  haviiii 
been  in  the  possession  of  supernatural  secrets,  of  a  niftgie 
cloak,  and  other  conjuring  apparatus:  he  was  said  to  hive 
commanded  the  elements,  and  to  have  performed  the  greiU 
est  wonder*ij  with  the  aid  of  his  associate  the  devil,  who  it 
last  carried  him  off.  The  simple  fact  is,  that  Dr,  Faust  beijig 
far  in  advance  of  his  contemporaries  in  the  physical  st^^ieuoei^ 
made  exporiments,  the  results  of  which  must  have  appeared 
superhuman  to  the  narrow  understandings  of  the  people. 
But  the  poetical  personification  of  the  character  which  has 
gradually  developed  iti«?lf  is  much  more  interesting  than 
the  historical    personage.       Some  of  the   greatest'  pjcti 
of  Germany  have  represented  Faust  as  a   man   inlhuned 
by  the  most  ardent  desire  for  knowledge,  who,  after  havuif 
devoted  himself  fur  many  years  to  intense  study,  arrives  ftt 
the  conviction  that  the  <leptiis  of  truth  are  inaccessible  to 
the  human  understanding.    The  despair  of  a  mind  thiii 
disappointed,  and  the  fiction  of  the  use  of  magic  to  get  adans- 
I  sion  to  tlie  forbidden  regions  of  knowledge,  impart  to  thn 
character  a  particuloily  romantic  charm.     The  idea  itself  i* 
I  very  old,  and  may  be  clearly  traced  to  a  primitive  age.  The 
I  circumstance  that  the  w^andering  Puncli  and  Judy  ^how- 
'  men,  those  rude  fathers  of  the  drama  in  Germany,  and  even 
in  FraiK^e,  have  for  centuries  made,  and  are  still  makmf* 
I  the  subject  of  Dr.  Faust's  deeds  and  descent  to  hell  the 
I  favourite  entertainment  of  their  auditors,  prove*  bow  wH 
adapted  this  character  is  to  dramatic  action.     In  modeni 
times,   Lessing,  the  originator  of  German  dramatic  sit» 
undertook  to  dramatise  the  subject ;  it  was  an  undertaking 
gratid  in  conception  and  plan,  but  unfortunately  it  hii  rt- 
mained  a  fragment.     The  same  idea  however  was  taken  Up 
by  Qiithe,  the  [^atcst  poet  that  Germany  has  yet  produceo. 
The  following  ai*e  the  leading  features  of  Gothe*s 'if"*-!^ — 
Faust,  doctor  and  profcHSor  in  all  the  faculties,  h 
mired  for  bis  wisdom,  carries  in  bis  breast  the  c 
of  the  insufficiency  of  his  knowledge  to  reach  the  fountain 
of  truth.     Accordingly  be  lias  recourse  to  magic.     At  hn 
command  ai>pcars  the  Erdgeist»  the  symbol  of  the  origintl 
power  which  vtvities  all  matter,  directs  its  motions,  npA  ih 
organic  conformation  and  action*    The  spirit  pr« 
explain  to  Faust  its  mode  of  creation  and  of  aci 
Ihe  limited  human   understanding  is   incapable  oi    ecu- 
ceiviiig  the  immensity  of  the  spirit,  who  aisappears  and 
leaves  Faust  in  despair.    Faust  now  resolves  to  relcn     '   - 
self  by  deal  It  from  all  material  formal,  and  to  enter  J 
regions  of  knowledge.     But  the  moment  he  puts  th^.   ..-,   ■ 
cup  to  his  lips,  the  tolling  of  bells,  the  sound  of  the  orean, 
and  sweet  chanting  fall  on  his  cars,  and  bring  back  ( i  hi 
mind  such  charming  recollections  of  infancy  and  '  ; 
delights,  that  he  cannot  summon  resolution  to  shal, 
chains  of  existence.     While  he  is  still  irresolute  an 
fill,  in  the  comfortless  weariness  of  all  human  kn 
the  devil  appears  (the  negative  and  destructive  \h  i 
opposition  to  the  vivifying  and  creating),  and  Yslv. 
lecting  bis  impotence  when  in  presence  of  the  Erl 
solves  to  enter  into  a  compact  with  the  reprobai 
not  with  the  expect^ition  of  satisfying  bis  loufji 
knowledge,  for  he  knows  that  the  human  mind, 
standing  its   narrow    limits,   rises    higher    and    i     ... 
closely  allied  lo  truth  than  the  evil  spirit:  neiiher  i*  it  ha 
intention  to  obtain  enjoyment  by  hi*  agency,  as  the  ^;lt;»>iirr» 
of  the  world  have  no  charm  for  the  man  who  is  Cii 
truth ;  but  the  object  wdiich  Faust  contemplates  in  r ! 
is  constant  uninterrupted  activity.     To  be  contin 
tated  by  the  conflict  of  the  ever-changing  elements 
the  only  thing  which  can  ofier  any  compensation  to  um 
for  knowledge  which  is  denied.     But  whoever  deserts  the 
province  of  inquiry  and  plunges  into  the  stream  of  hfc  ^ 
unavoidably  drawn  into  the  vortex  of  sensuality,  and  «» 
soon  as  the  intellect  of  man  loses  its  empire,  he  is  campl 
into  the  abyss  of  material  existence.     This  is  the  fatcv^ 
Faust,  The  imi  volume  of  the  work,  published  abo«it  t  v  . ,.  \ 
years  previous  to  the  second,   leaves  Faust  de;L:i 
sunk  m  sensuality,  and  struggling  iu  vain  to  em< 
it.     Instead  of  following  up  the  conflict  of  the  two 
principles  (the  on©  spiritual  and  vivifying,  the  otlic 
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MTin5)i  and  of  exemplifying  the  triuinph  of 
per  clearly  and  impreiisively,  (jiithc,  who  wa**  then 
Cic^d  in  years,  cnve  shortly  Dofore  his  dt?oth,  in  ihe 
^luiue  (m  whjch  his  glowing  genius  manifests  itself 
spiruouAly>»  only  mystical  and  iragiut^iitfiry  liinls, 
l>f  the  forcible  exposition  of  which  llie  character  is 
The  same  subject  has  been  drammticully  treated 
^TOAtin  and  RtSder,  but  their  productions  are  far 
GiVthe*». 

ITI'NA,  ANNIA»   was  the  dauf>hter  of  Annius 

rfeet  of  Rome;  she  married  Antoninus  heforc  his 

Hadrian,  and  died  in   the  third  year  of  her 

36  years  of  age»     She  left  only  one  aur- 

named  Fauslirm.     The  hi«tnrian»  have  repre- 

r  conduct  as  Tery  hcentiouj?»     [Antoninus  Pius.] 


Coin  of  PAuatliiA  Ilie  Elder. 

STl'NA  the  Younger,  daughter  of  the  preceding, 
her  cousin  Marcus  Aurelius*  aad  died,  a.d.  176i  in 
I  of  Cttppaducia  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Tauruis,  on  her 
ftt  return  from  Syria,  ^he  is  represented  by  Dion 
itoUnUjj  ad  even  more  profligate  in  her  conduct  thati 
bcr,  and  yet  Marcus  in  his  Meditafiom  (i.  17)  extols 
licnce^  simplicity^  and  aflTectian,  Her  daughter  Lu- 
itr»e<i  Lucius  Verus*  whom  Marcus  Aurelius  a&so- 
ith  him  in  the  empire,  and  her  son  Commodus 
^  hts  fiilher  as  Emperor,  [Aurelius*  Marcus.] 
'  {Mercure  de  France,  1745)  and  Wieland  have 
deft!  this  priucoi^  of  the  ixnpulatiens  against 


• '"*!"""       [SVLVIAD^.] 

A.     [Mada»tr.«aO 

hrv:-ri/iM.      [KkNT.] 

XyNlA.     [Mkdusa.] 
OlirNUS.     [PhavorintjsJ 

OSlTTlS.      [MlLLEPORlDJtJ 

rKES.  GUY.     During  the  Jatfer  year*  of  the  reign 

en  Elitabeth  the  Prolesitants,  who,  since  the  death 

r,  bad  so  increased  in  number*  and  in  power  as  to 

ibe  kini^dom  as  they  wou\d,  endeavoured,  hy  the 

'  i>f  laws  enacted  against  Roman  Catholics,  and  by 

!    I  pprcsision»  to  eitirpate  that  religion  from  Eng- 

:.    t  only  were  the  Catholics  forbjdnen  to  use  the 

.iie«  of  their  own  faith,  but  were  requirefl 

tie  iervices  of  a  church  which,  if  wnscien- 

I'j  i-rii-'f^ujQU  t^hey  M'ere  bound  to  abhor.     If  they 

or  forbore  to  come  to  a  Protestant  church  on  the 

ii,  they  were  liable  to  a  penalty  of  iU/.  for  every 

month   during  which   they   absented    themselves,' 

prk«t  who  aaid  mass,  and  everj^  person  who  heard  it, 

l>]tj  to  a  ftneof  lUO  marks*  and  imprisonment  for  a 

'  Tiic  ministers  of  their  religion,  without  whose  pre- 

hcv  were  precluded  from  the  exercise  of  the  sacra- 

itid  other  rite».  were  m  eflfect  proscribed  and  banished ; 

pas&ed  in  1585  it  was  enacte<l  **  that  all 

\-  and  other  priests,  ordained  since  the  ha* 

J  M«  tnc  riueen'i  reign,  should  depart  out  of  the  realm 

P,C,  No,  6il 


wifliin  ftjrtv  days  after  the  end  nf  ihat  session  of  parlmTneiit, 
and  that  all  sycli  priests  or  other  religious  persons  ordained 
since  the  same  time  shuuld  not  come  into  England,  or  re- 
main I  here  under  the  pain  of  suffering  death  as  in  case  of 
tretison.'*  It  wan  also  enacted  by  the  same  statute  that  all 
persons  receiving  or  assisting  such  priests  shouhl  be  guilty 
of  a  capital  felony,'  It  may  be  truly  said  that  these  and 
other  rigorous  statutes  ^vt're  not  at  idl  /iV??*'*  cnforcefl ;  but 
they  placed  the  whole  body  of  I  he  Catholics  at  the  mercy  of 
the  Protestant  government :  for  them  Iherefbre  tliere  was 
no  liberty,  personal  or  religicjus,  hut  such  as  the  pri\y 
council  thought  proper  to  allow  ;  ami  with  reference  to  iheir 
religion,  tho  law  gave  tliem  no  rights,  and  atfordcd  them  no 
protect  iun« 

The  tacts,  that  James  I,,  although  himself  a  Protestant, 
was  horn  of  Catht>lic  parent  si,  had  been  baptiJted  by  a  Ca- 
tholic archbishop,  and  approved  several  of  (he  ordinances  of 
the  Roman  church,  ga\e  to  the  Cat  hoi  it^  at  his  accession 
hopes  of  a  revival  of  tlieir  liberties.  At  firsts  indeed,  it  ap- 
peared that  their  wishes  would  he  realised,  and  the  severity 
used  toward  them  relaxed,  for  the  fines  paidhy  the  recusants, 
which  in  the  last  year  of  Elizabeth  had  amounted  to  10,333/., 
m  the  first  year  of  James's  reign  scarcely  exceeded  300/., 
and  m  the  second  they  were  little  more  than  *200/.  James 
however  was  no  sooner  firmly  seated  upon  the  throne  than  he 
overthrew  all  their  expectations.  In  February,  1604,  he 
assured  his  council  that  *  he  had  never  any  intention  of 
granting  toleration  to  the  Catholics,' that  he  would  fortify 
the  laws  against  iheint  and  cause  them  to  be  put  into 
execution  to  the  utmost. 

We  must  refer  to  the  2nd  vol.  of  *  Criminal  Trials,'  from 
whic!^  this  article  is  extiacted,  for  a  fuller  account  of  the 
enactments  made  at  thi;^  tmie  ag,iinst  the  Catholics:  sutH* 
cient  lias  l>een  said  to  show  the  cause  of  their  discontent 
with  the  povemment^  the  king,  and  the  Protestants  in 
general.  The  design  of  blowing  up  the  Houjie  of  Lords 
with  gunpowder  at  the  opening  oi^  parliament,  and  thus 
destroying  at  a  single  blow  the  Kinsr,  the  Lords,  and  I  lie 
Commons,  was  formed  about  the  summer  of  1604.  The 
coneeiver  of  this  desperate  and  bloody  vengeance  was 
Robert  Cate>iby,  a  Catholic,  the  son  of  Sir  William  Catesby, 
who  had  been  several  times  imprisoned  for  rccu!«ancy. 
Catebby  disclosed  his  scheme  to  John  Wright  and  Thoina» 
WinttT,  I  he  former  desceriflcd  from  a  respectable  family  in 
Yorkshire,  the  Wrights  of  Plowland  in  Holderneas:  the 
latter  from  the  W^inlcrs  of  Huddinglon  in  Worcestershire, 
where  they  had  been  in  posi^ession  of  estates  since  the  time 
of  Henry  VL  At  a  oonversalioa  held  between  these  con- 
spirator^t  it  was  agreed  that  Winter  should  go  over  to  the 
Netherlaffd*  to  meet  Velasco,  constable  of  C^astile,  who  had 
arrived  at  Flanders  on  his  way  to  England,  to  conclude  a 
peace  between  James  and  the  king  of  Spain,  and  request 
him  to  solicit  his  niajosty  to  recal  the  |>enal  laws  against 
the  Catholics,  and  to  admit  them  into  the  rank  of  his  other 
subjects.  Winter  received  no  encouragement  from  Velasco 
that  he  would  stipulate  in  tho  treaty  uf  peace  for  the  liber- 
ties of  the  English  Catholics,  and  so  retorned  to  England, 
having  in  company  Guido  or  Guy  Fawkes,  who,  it  was 
thought,  would  be  of  assistance  in  the  business.  Fawkes 
was  a  gentleman  of  good  parentage  and  respectable  family 
in  Yorkshire;  his  father,  Edward  Fawkes,  was  a  notary  at 
York,  and  held  the  office  of  registrar  and  advocate  of  tlie 
Consistory  Court  of  the  Cathedral.  Of  his  education  and 
early  history  nothing  is  known  ;  but  having  spent  the  Utile 
properly  that  he  derived  from  his  father,  be  enlisted  in  the 
Spanisih  army  in  Flanders,  and  was  present  at  the  taking  of 
Calais  by  the  Archduke  Albert  in  1598.  Soon  after  Win- 
ter's return  to  Ljndon,  Thomas  Percy,  the  relation  and 
confidential  steward  of  the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  joined 
the  four  conspirators  already  mentioned,  and  the  following 
oath  of  secrecy,  was  administered  to  each,  kneeling  with  his 
hands  placed  upon  the  Primer : — *  You  swear  by  the  blessed 
Trinity,  and  by  the  sacrament  you  now  propose  to  receive, 
n«ver  to  disclose  directly  or  indirectly,  by  word  or  circuin- 
stance,  the  mailer  tlvnt  shall  be  proposed  to  you  to  keep 
secret,  nor  desist  from  the  execution  thereof  until  the  rest 
shall  give  you  leave.'  They  then  heard  mass,  and  received 
the  sacrament  from  Father  Gerard  in  confirmation  of  their 
vow.  Percy  took  the  next  step.  He  was  a  gentleman  pen- 
sioner, and  upon  pretence  that  tl  would  be  convenient  to 
him  when  in  attendance  m  that  rapacity,  he  purchased  of 
one  Ferris  the  remainder  of  a  ithorl  term  which  he  had  m 
the   lease    of   a    house   adjoining    the   parliament   house. 
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,  who  was  unknown  tii  London,  and  had  assumed 
the  name  of  Joliiison,  acted  as  Percy's  servant,  and  look 
posiso^&iori  of  Ihc  housu-  Parliament  was  boon  afterwards 
afljourned  till  llic  7lh  of  Fehruary,  and  the  couripinitari 
having  first  hired  a  house  in  Lambeth  tor  tho  preparation 
of  tirabtf r  for  the  mine  and  a  place  of  deposit  for  combusti- 
bles, agreed  to  meet  in  London  about  the  beginning  of  No- 
vember. The  eufttody  of  the  house  in  Lambeth  wa^  com- 
mitted to  Robert  Keyes,  the  son  of  a  Protestant  clergyman 
in  Derbyshire,  hut  himself  a  Catholic;  the  oaih  of  secrecy 
was  administered  to  him  al»j.  The  proceedings  of  the  skir 
chamber  during  the  interval  of  iheir  meetings  so  exaspe- 
rated the  conspirators  that  they  became  more  eager  tban 
ever  about  the  plot  Catesby  and  liis  con  federates,  accord- 
ing to  ii  previous  agreement,  assembled  in  tho  house  about 
the  litb  of  December,  and  a  mine  was  immediately  com- 
menced. The  stone  wall,  however,  which  separated  them 
from  the  Parliament  House  being  found  three  yards  in 
thickness,  Keyes  and  the  younger  brother  of  John  Wright 
(who  was  enlisted  as  the  others  had  been)  were  called  in 
to  assi2.l,  and  the  seven  men  were  thus  occupied  until 
Ciirii^tmas-evo  without  their  ever  appearing*  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  house.  During  their  laborious  employment  they 
had  much  consultation  respecting  the  ^scheme  to  be  adopted. 
it  was  supposed  that  Prince  Uenry  would  accompany  the 
king  to  the  Parliament  House  and  perish  there  with  his 
father.  Tho  Duke  of  York,  afterwards  Charles  L,  would 
then  be  the  neitt  hek,  and  Percy  undertook  to  secure 
his  person,  and  carry  him  oIT  iu  iiafeiy  a^i  soon  as  the 
fatal  blow  was  struck.  If  this  scheme  should  fail,  the 
princess  Elizabeth  was  to  be  surprised  aiul  secured  by  a 
parly  provided  in  the  covmtry.  It  was  the  inteixlion  to 
proclaim  one  of  the  royal  family  as  king.  It  was  aLo  ur* 
ranged  tliat  Waiwickshue  should  be  the  general  renrlez- 
vous,  and  that  supplies  of  horses  and  armour  sibould  he 
sent  to  tho  houses  of  several  of  the  coiLipirators  in  that 
county,  to  be  used  as  occasion  might  require. 

In  the  midst  of  these  dehberations  Fuwkes  brought  intel- 
ligence that  Ihe  parliament  had  again  been  prorogued  from 
the  7th  of  February  to  the  3rd  of  October  following.  The 
conspirators  therefore  separated  for  a  time;  and  in  the  mean 
whde  John  Grant  of  Norbrook  in  Warwickshire,  and  Robert 
Winter  of  Huddmglon,  were  swoni  m  among  their  number, 
February  ( 1004-5}  their  labours  were  resumed,  and  the 
one  wall  nearly  half  broken  through.  One  morning  while 
_llOrkinK  upon  the  wall,  they  suddenly  heard  a  rushing  noise 
in  a  cellar  nearly  above  their  heads.  At  th-st  they  feared 
they  had  been  discovered  ;  but  Fawkcs  being  despatched  to 
reconnoitre,  found  that  one  Brigbt  to  whon»  the  cellar  be- 
lont^ed  was  selling  off  hi:>  coals  in  order  to  remove.  Fawkes 
carefully  surveyed  this  largo  vault  situated  immediately  be- 
low the  House  of  Lords,  and  jierceived  its  Iitnes»  for  their  pur- 
pose. The  dithculties  connected  with  breakmg  through  tbo 
wall,  its  thickness,  the  damp  of  the  siluatiou,  for  water  was 
continually  oozmg  through  the  stone  work,  and  the  danger 
of  discovery  from  noise,  disposed  the  contcderates  to  aban- 
don  their  operations,  and  to  possess  themselves  of  the  cellar 
of  Bright.  The  vault  was  immediately  hired,  and  about 
twenty  barrels  of  powder  were  carried  by  night  from  Lam- 
beth: iron  bars  and  other  tjols  that  had  been  nsad  in 
mining  were  also  thrown  among  the  powder  that  the  breach 
might  be  the  greater,  and  the  whole  was  covered  over  with 
iauijots.  Lumber  of  various  kinds  was  placed  in  the 
cellar  to  prevent  any  suspicion  of  the  curious  or  the  watch- 
fuK  In  May,  16U5,  the  preparations  were  complete:  the 
conspirators  having  marked  the  door,  in  order  that  it  mis^ht 
be  seen  if  any  one  entered  the  vaults  consented  to  separate ; 
iljefore  their  separation,  however,  it  was  proposed  that  an 
^Itempt  should  be  made  to  obtain  forcijzn  cxMiperaiion  by 
aforruizig  Sir  Wdliam  Stanley  and  Owen  of  the  project. 
This  was  agreed  to  on  condition  of  their  being  sworn  to 
itoctPcy,  and  Fawkes  was  despatched  to  Flanders  for  the 
purptjse  of  conferring  with  them.  Sir  Edmund  Baynham 
was  also  sent  on  a  mission  to  the  pope,  that  when  the  news 
of  the  explosion  arrivini  at  Rome  ho  might  be  prepared  to 
tiegutiate  on  behalf  of  the  c<:>nspirators,  and  to  explam  that 
the  design  of  the  plot  was  the  reestablishment  of  Catho- 
licism, Soon  ai\er  Fawkes**  return  from  Flanders  the  pur- 
iiment  was  further  prorogued  from  October  to  the  6th  of 
(Jovember.  These  rej>eated  prorogations  alarmed  the  con- 
jjimtoris  and  led  them  to  fear  that  thoir  project  was  kus- 
pectetL  Their  alarms  however  having  been  discovered  to 
be  groundle&s,  Catesby  purchased  horses,  arms,  and  pvwdei', 


and  under  the  pretence  of  making  levies  for  the  arc 
ui  Flanders,  assembled  friends  who  might  be 
country  when  the  first  blow  was  struck.     Ai  • 
sums  of  money  were  necessary  for  these  pu^pa&e^,  a  wu 
proposed  to  admit  into  the  confederacy  three  wealthy  turn. 
Sir  Evcrard  Digby  [Di*#n\],  Ambrose  Rookwood  t^ 
ham  Hall  in  Suffolk,  auf'   Francis  Tresham,  the  r^; 
Thomas  Tresham  of  Rushton  in  Northamptonshire,    iiiu  t 
gentlemen  w^ere  aften^ards  sworn  in. 

As  the  day  of  meeting  of  paihanient  approached,  it  w»i 
ihially  determined  tliat  Fawkes  .'ihould  fire  the  mine  ^^^^h  a 
sluw  match,  which  would  allow  him  a  quarter  of  an  hour  la 
escape.     Sir  Everard  Dighy  was  to  assemble  a  number  of 
Cathohc  gentlemen  in  Warwickshire  on  the  3tlHof  Noveuj- 
her  under  pretence  of  a  hunting  party,  and  Peicy  wiis  to 
seize  the  prince  of  Wales,  or  the  duke  of  York  if  the  yur-^.r 
shouhl  go  to  the  parliament  house  with  the  king.   O 
ject  of  discussion  only  arose,  whether  and  how  the  L 
peers  should  be  warned  of  their  danger;  each  corks|.i..  -; 
had  friends,  if  not  relations  among  them;  but  the  d.iii,'e-  i 
communicating  the  project  to  so  large  a  number  ot 
was  considered  so  imminent,  that  they  despaired  <•: 
all  of  them,  and  it  was  concluded  that  no  o 
should   be  given   them,  but  only  such   per- 
general  grounds,  as  might  deter  them  from    aii<  ivujri;. 
Many  of  the  conspirators  were  averse  to  tins  advice  ai<d 
angry  at  its  adoption  ;  and Treaham  in  put ;-i.i^<-    f:  r  l,; 
iiisirrs  had  married  Lords  Siourton  and 
deed  Trestiam  so  passionately  required  u>  •    ' 
eagle  should  have  warning  of  Ins  danger,  that  t^<. 
words  ensued ;  and  when  Tie  was  thwarted  in  his 
ho  hinted  that  the  money  which  he  had  promised  uuuU 
not  be   forthcumin^ ;    and  from   this  time   he  ci^ased  tsi 
attend  their  councils. 

On  Saturday,  the  2Gtli  of  October,  ten  days  befi;»fe  tlit 
meeting   of  pailiaraent.  Lord  Mounteagle    unex] 
gave  a  supper  in  a  house  which  he  had  not  lately  - 
Circumstances  have  given  rise  to  a  belief  that  he  Wiis  i^m 
to  the  plot  at  the  time  that  he  invited  his  friend^;,  and  1 
the  supper  was  only  given  as  a  convenient  opportumtjR 
discovering  the  conspiracy  to  them.     Be  this  as  it 
whilst  he  was  at  table  a  letter  was  brought  to  him  by  ^ 
of  his  pages,  who  stated  that  he  had  recei\cd  it  in  t&c 
street  from  a  stranger,  who  pressed  its  instant  dehvcf)  i 
his  master's  hands.    The  letter  ran  thus: — •  My  lord! 
of  the  love  i  beare  to  some  of  yoiier  f rends  i  have  a  caef] 
yoner  preservacion  therefor  i  would  advysc  yowe  a« 
tender  youer  1)  f  to  devTse  some  exscuse  to  shift  of  i 
attendance  at  this  parleament  for  God  and  man  baihe  < 
currerl  to  punishe  the  wickednes  of  this  time,  and  thiokfl 
not  slightlye  of  this  advertismenl  but  retyere  joure  i 
into  youre  contri  wheare  yovvc  may  expect  the  eventi 
aafti  for  thowghe  iheare  be  no  apparance  of  amii  stir  f 
i  saye  they  shall  receyve  a  terrible  blowe  tlxis  parliaa 
and  yet  tbey  shall  not  seie  who  hurts  them,  this  eou 
is  not  to  be  contemned  Ijecause  it  may  do  yowe  good  i 
can  do  yowe  no  harme  for  the  dongere  is  passed  as  i 
us  yowe  have  burnt  the  letter,  and  i  hope  God  will 
yowo  the  grace  to  malt  good  use  of  it  to  w  hose  holy  i 
thmi  CO  nun  end  yowe.'     *  To  the  right  honorable  the  I 
Muunteaglc*    This  letter  has  been  ascribed  to  Anne,  \ 
daui^hler  of  Lord  Vaux,  to  Mrs.  Abington,  Lord  M*> 
eagle's  sister,  to  Percy,  and  to   others;   but   there 
greater  reasons  for  believing  that  no  one  of  these  waa  i 
writer  of  it,  but  i^ther  that  Tresham  was  its  author.    ^ 
a  point,  however,  we  have  not  room  to  discuss,  and 
fore  must  refer  the  inquiriil^  render  to  Criminal 
tvol,  ii.  p.  66)  for  further  remarks  upon  it. 

On  the  same  evening  Lord  Mounteagle  showed  the  I 
to  several  lords  of  the  council,  who  with  him  nrr.>.^il 
no  steps  should  be  taken  until  the   king   tt 
hunting  at  Royston,    Tho  contents  of  thd  l*  Ij 

communication  to  many  of  the  council,  as  well  as 
secretary  flf  state,  soon  reached  the  ears  of  Ihe  consp 
but  though  their  dang^*r  was  evident,  and  the  vessisl  wl 
was  to  convey  Fawkes  to  Flanders  *as  lying  in  the 
they  made  no  attempt  to  escape.    All  siisptr  Iti 

to  be  their  betrayer,  and  he  was  accused  by  ' 
vehemently  denied  the  accusation.     Since   \iwj 
know  accurately  to  what  extent  their  proceedings  f 

divulged,  they  had  still  hope  of  effect :   *^    trl 

especially  ax,  upon  examination,  Fawk 
I  odiarwas  not weitciiedp aad  bad  not  btcu  w«.^Vvd«  ^ 


tbcy  heard  tliat  on  the  31st  of  October  the  letter 

bail  been  shown  to  ihc  king,  their  hope  diminished  and 

their  fears  increased*    Some  of  ihe  cojispirntors  IcftDjo'don; 

others  concealed  them'ielves  in  an  ol>s€urt.>  lodging  ;  all  held 

^hnnselres  ready  to  start  at  a  raomenrs  \varnin<^.     Fawkcs 

^Ble,  with  the  extraordinary  courage  which  he  had  dis- 

^Byc<i   throughout  the   transaction,  look   up   his   station 

m   the   cellar.     Thus  they  passed  three   days   of  anxiety 

s^iiini-ti^t^.     On  Monday  the  clianihcrlain,  with  Loid 

f-ommenrtd  the  search,  whirh  appears  to  have 

^_!.       Iiat  sUangely  delayed.    Their  suspicions  were 

^oth  at  lindinpj  tliat  Percy  was  the  occupier  of  a 

which  he  wa.4  known  to  make  no  Uf^e,  and  at  the 

iiahly  br£^e  sTore  of  fuel  which   filled  the  rellars, 

the  side  of  which  a  toll   dark  ?nspicious-looking 

iFankrs)  was  standing.     They  therefitie  gave  orders 

Sir  Tliotnas  Kncvet,   a'magislrale  in  Westmin?ler,  to 

rh  the  houses,  the  cellars^  and  the  whole  neighbour- 

booiL    The  search  was  commenced,  and  ahout  twelve  o'clock 

011  ihe  ttight  of  the  4th  Fawkes  was  seizefl  as  he  came  out 

of  lh«?  ceUar:  matches  and  touchwo^Kl  were  found  upon  his 

a  darjt  lantern  with  a  lighted  candle  stood  behind 

''^  cellar  dtx^r,  and  under  the  ftggots  36  casks  of  gun- 

^dor.     Fawkes  at  once  avowed  his  purpose  to  the  magis- 

.  and  declared  that  *  if  he  liad  happened  Xo  he  wnhin 

|hou^  when  he  took  him,  he  woulcl  not  have  failed  to 

I  hlown  him  up,  house  and  all.*     His  couraire  and  com- 

irc  were  not  aistiirbed  wlien  he  was  examineil  before 

I  king  and  council.     He  gave  his  name  a*!  John  John* 

the  M?r%Tint  of  Thomas  Percy,  declared  his  inteniion 

ilow  up  the  king,  lords,  and  bishops,  aud  othcrti  who 

did  have  assembled  at  the  opening  of  the  parliament, 

to  accuse  any  one  as  his  accompliee,  and  upon  being 

hy  the  king  how  ho  rould  enter  upon  so  bloody  a 

piricy  against  so  many  innfjcent  persons*  declared  that 

'Bftivferoufi  diseases  require  a  desperate  remedy/ 

After  hrivinr^  i'f'ceived  the  news  of  the  apprehension  of 

F«irkc^,  reed  by  the  conspirators,  who  had  assem- 

1»V'!  Ht  iAflgers^   to   take  up   arms  with  the  few 

-   they  could  collect,  and  to  endeavour  to  excite  to 

I  the  Roman  Ciithohcs  in  the  counties  of  Warwick, 

r,  and   StatTord,  together  with   those  of  Wales. 

I'^me  was  unraedialely  adopted;  arms  and  horses 

ad  upon,  and  different  parties  despatched  over  the 

But  oil  their  efforts  were  in  vain  [Digby],  and 

re  of  the  project  so  complete,  that  their  proceedings 

1  other  purpose  than  to  point  tiiem  out  as  members 

*'   ^racy.     A  party  of  the  king's  troops  pursued 

inspirators  to  Holbeach,  and  here  an  obstinate 

ij-  made*  in  which  the  two  Wrights,  Percy,  ami 

were  killed,  and  Rookwfxid  and  Thornas  Winter 

.1.     The  others  were  eventually  taken.     Treshara 

1  natural  death  in  prison,  and  on  the  27th  Januar>', 

ght  i>er*ins»  namely,  Robert  Winter,  TlKimas  Winter, 

rkes,    John  Grant,   Ambrose  Rook  wood,   Robert 

_  ndTliomns  Bates,  were  tried  at  Westminster  by  a 

'  ctimrais^inn,  for  bemg  concerned  in  the  powder-plot. 

veraxrl  Digby  was  arraigned  and  tried  separately  for 

k  laine  crime.     Upon  the  trials  no  witness  was  orally 

Qcd:  the  evidence  consisted  of  the  written  declara- 

>igby*&  ten^ant  and  of  the  prisoners  tbemfelve?. 

[  reason   to  believe   that  Fawkes  was  tortured   in 

hhn  confess  more  fully.    All  the  prisoners 

jlHty,  and  upon  all  the  sentence  of  death  was 

was  taken  to  render  their  execution,  which 

I  the  following  IShursday  and  Friday,  as  solemn 

vp  as  pofisible. 

[iplicatijn  of  the  Jesuits  m  this  conspiracy  we 

in  the  article  Garnet. 

acity  of  the  design  and  the  extent  of  the  mischief 

'  form  the  principal  features  of  the  gunpowder- 

rr  i*  al.so  remarkable  for  having  been  imagined  and 

rii*cd,  not  by  needy  and  low-born  adventurers,  but  hy 

n  of  good  family  and  for  the   most  part  ample 

Its  effect  conlinued  long  to  be  felt:  for  it  not 

'  *Tio  feeble  and  waverinjj  mind  of  the  king 

!i  Catholics  but  prejudiced   the  whole 

.  .  .  ,   Miom  to  such  an  extent,  that  not  only  were 

actfi  tfien  in  force  against  them  left  unrepealed, 

i  cfjuilly  har^ih  were  enacted.     (Abridged  and  ex- 

&ai  Uhrary  qf  Enteriaining  Knou^edge,  Crinunai 

ol  li  J 
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FAYAL  is  one  of  the  Azores  or  Western  Islands.  It  if 
situated  in  38*  .10'  N.  lat.  and  near  29*"  W.  long.,  and  is 
more  than  24  miles  long  from  east  to  west.  Like  the  other 
Azores,  it  has  an  uneTen  surface,  and  in  some  places  the 
hills  rise  into  mountains.  Though  the  soil  fs  rocky,  it  15 
very  fertile,  and  vegetation  is  faToured  by  the  mildness  of 
the  climate.  The  island  grows  firs  and  palms,  pine-Qpple«» 
oranges,  cabbages,  and  potatoes  ;  but  the  principal  object 
of  agriculture  is  the  vino.  In  good  seasons,  from  eO(n')  to 
10,000  pipes  of  wine  are  exported,  chiefly  for  America; 
oranges  arc  sent  to  England  and  corn  to  Brazil.  Its  har- 
bour, Horta,  is  the  best  in  the  whole  group.  Boats  alone 
ran  land  on  the  adjacent  islands  of  Pico,  Flores,  and  Con'o; 
and  the  produce  or  these  islands  is  accordingly  brought  to 
Fayal  for  exportation.  Fayal  has  also  the  advantage  of 
lying  directly  in  the  track  of  European  ships  homeward 
bound  from  South  America  and  India,  and  is  visited  by 
many  vessels  for  provisions  or  rafittin;^.  Its  capital,  Hortu, 
sometimes  but  improperly  called  Fayal.  is  a  prelly  liitlo 
town  with  5000  or  6000  inhabitants :  it  is  the  place  of  "export 
for  the  product  of  this  and  the  neighbouring  islands. 

FAYETTE,  MARIE  MAGDELAINE  DE  LA 
YERGNE.  Cxjuntcss  dc  la,  was  the  daughter  of  an 
oflsccr  and  a  nobleman  of  Provence.  She  took  lessons  in 
Latin  of  Manage  and  Father  Rapin,  and  soon  made  preftt 
progress  in  thai  language.  In  1055  she  married  Francis 
Cuunt  de  la  Fajette,  and  her  house  became  I  be  rendezvous 
of  the  literary  men  and  the  wits  of  the  age.  Lafontaine, 
M^*nage,  Huet,  and  Segrais  were  her  most  frequent  visitors. 
The  Duke  de  la  Rochefoucault,  celebrated  for  his  wit  and 
hi.s  licentiou-ne^?,  became  at^quainted  with  her,  and  she 
boasted  afterwards  of  having  contributed  to  his  reformation, 
Madame  de  lSt*vignt\  in  her  letters,  speaks  hiujhly  of  the 
mornl  character  of  Madame  de  la  Fayette  as  well  as  of  her 
talents.  She  wrote  several  novels  which  obtained  a  high 
reputation  at  the  time,  being  the  first  of  the  kind  in  France 
written  in  a  natural  style,  and  free  from  Ihe  exaggerations 
and  affectation  of  former  novelists*  She  al-^o  ^\Tote  r — 
1 .  *  Mcmoires  de  la  Cour  de  France,  pour  les  ann^es  1 689  89/ 
which  contain  some  curious  particulars.  2.  *  Divers  Por- 
traits de  quelqucs  Personnel  dc  la  Cour,*  being  true  sketches 
of  iivins:  characters.  3.  *  Memoires  deHenrictto  d'Angle- 
ferre,*  not  so  interesting  as  the  other  two  Madame  de  la 
Fayette  led  aUo  othor  memoirs  of  contemporary  history 
which  have  not  been  published.  Her  printed  works 
were  collected  and  published  together  in  8  vols,  12mo., 
Paris,  1786,  with  a  notice  of  her  life,  and  again  in  1804,  to* 
gelher  with  the  works  of  Madame  do  TenciU.  Her  corre- 
spondence was  published  in  1805.  Madame  de  la  Fayette 
died  in  1693. 

FAYEITE,  GILBERT  MOTTIER,  Marquis  de  la,  was 
bom  on  the  Ist  of  September,  1757,  at  Chevagnac,  near 
Brioude,  in  the  present  department  of  the  Haute  Loire, 
He  married  at  the  age  of  sixteen  Mademoiselle  de  Noailles 
d'Ayen,  and  his  wife's  relations  offered  him  a  place  nt  court, 
which  ho  refused.  When  the  American  revolution  l>rQke 
out.  La  Fayette,  who  was  deeply  interested  in  the  caiusc?. 
made  an  offer  of  his  services  to  Benjamin  Franklin,  whicti 
being  accepted,  he  armed  a  vessel  at  his  own  expense  and 
landed  at  Charlestown  in  April,  1777*  He  fought  ns  a 
volunteer  at  the  battle  of  the  Brandywine  on  the  11  th  of 
September,  1777,  in  which  he  was  wounded.  Congress 
having  given  him  a  brevet  of  major-general,  he  served  in 
the  north  under  Washington's  orders,  and  was  at  i\u;  huttlo 
of  Monmouth  in  June,  1778,  and  afterwards  received  the 
thanks  of  Congress  for  his  gallant  conduf^t,  and  the  present 
of  a  valuable  sword.  In  1779  he  returned  to  France,  th« 
government  of  that  country  having  acknowledged  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  American  States,  and  he  obtained  assist- 
ance in  men  and  money,  with  which  he  returned  To  America. 
In  1780  he  commanded  the  advanced  guard  of  Washing- 
ton *3  army;  and  in  the  fallowing  year  ho  was  intru steel 
with  the  defence  of  Virginia  against  Lord  CornwalLis. 
Being  joined  by  WaKhinglon  and  Rochamheau,  he  contri- 
buted to  the  operations  in  consequence  of  wluch  I^)rd  Corn- 
wall is  was  obliged  to  capitulate  at  York  Town.  A  tier  tho 
surrender  of  Comwallis  he  returned  to  France  for  fresh 
rein  for  com  en  t-s  but  the  peace  of  1783  prevented  his  sailing 
back  to  .America.  He  hnwovoi*  revisitcfl  that  country  some 
years  aOer,  and  wa.s  received  in  triumph  by  its  grateful 
citiiena,  whose  independence  lie  !u»d  povcrrullv  contributed 
to  establirih.  After  his  rutufn  to  Franco  lie  Imvelled 
through  Germany,  and  was  received ^\tU  mM?*.c^  ^as»\\\v> 
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lion  by  Fre<lerick  the  Great  and  Joseph  IT,  of  Austria.  In 
1/87,  bcitYc;  returned  a  uiomber  of  the  iVssenihly  of  Notables, 
be  advocated  the  abolition  of  the  lettrcs  de  carhut  and  of 
stal0'pnsons,and  he  supported  l!ie  claims  of  the  IVotestanta 
of  France,  who  were  still  labouring  under  civil  disabilities*. 
He  also  supported  the  convocation  of  the  S I atea- General 
of  whicJi  assembly  lie  was  returned  a  meruher.  In  this 
capacity  he  supported  Mirabeati*8  motion  for  the  removal  of 
the  military  fn>iii  ihc  neighbourhood  of  the  capital;  and  in 
July,  1;89,  he  proposrcd  the  first  declaration  of  rights,  which 
formed  the  basis  of  the  followinq;  constitution.  In  the  same 
month,  being  appointed  commandant-general  of  Paris*  he 
ori^anizetl  the  national  guard,  and  distributed  among;  tlie 
soVliers  a  tricaburcd  cockade,  namely,  blue  and  red,  the 
colours  of  the  commune  of  Paris,  and  white,  the  colour 
of  the  lilies  of  France,  and  these  became  thenceforth  the 
national  colours.  On  the  16th  of  October  of  thai  year 
he  marched  at  (he  bead  of  the  national  guard  to  Ver- 
sailles, where  a  tumultuous  multitude  hiid  preceded  him  : 
he  was  probably  the  means  of  savin*?  I  he  lives  of  the  king 
and  the  royal  family  on  that  occasion,  by  escorting  them 
back  to  Pans,  whither  the  Assembly  also  removed  their 
sittings.  He  voted  in  the  Assembly  fur  the  institution  of 
the  jury*  for  ibe  suppression  of  hereditary  nobility,  for  the 
piiliiicul  e(|Uality  of  all  citizens,  &c.  Mistrusting  the  effects 
of  individual  ambition  in  revolutionary  times,  he  moved 
and  carried  a  resulution  to  the  effect  that  the  same  person 
should  not  have  the  command  of  the  national  guards  of 
more  than  one  department  tit  once.  He  himself  refused 
the  ap[>oin!mtnt  otheulenant-gcneral  of  the  kitigdom.  In 
conjunrlion  with  Bailly  be  insUtuted  the  club  of  the  Feuil- 
lans,  which  supported  the  con^tituliomil  monarchy  on  a  po- 
pular basis.  After  Ibe  kinj2;'s  forced  return  from  the  Hight 
of  Varennes,  La  Fayette  supported  the  decree  by  which  the 
king  was  rest^jrcd  to  the  exercise  of  his  regal  ofhce  on 
swearing  to  the  new  constitution.  Upon  this  the  republican 
party  broke  out  into  an  insurrection,  which  La  Fayette  and 
the  national  guards  put  down  on  Ihe  Champ  de  Mars.  Soon 
afterwards  La  Fayette  gave  in  his  rt*signation  and  retired  into 
the  country;  but  the  war  of  the  first  coahtion  having  begun, 
he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  army  of  Fhinders, 
and  he  defeated  the  allitis  at  Philippeville  and  Maubcuge. 
He  was  however  haled  by  the  Jacobins  at  Paris,  and  mis- 
true  led  by  the  court.  On  the  16  th  of  June,  1792,  he  wrote 
a  strong  letter  to  the  Legislative  Assembly,  denouncing  the 
plots  of  those  men  *who,  under  the  mask  of  democratic 
2eal,  smothored  liberty  under  the  excess  of  their  license.* 
He  soon  after  repaired  to  Paris,  and  demanded  of  the  Legis- 
lative Assembly  the  punishment  of  the  imtrages  rouimitted 
against  the  king  at  theTuilenos  on  the  2Uth  of  June.  But 
the  republican  party  was  already  prepondeialinf^  in  that 
Assembly,  and  La  Fayette  found  that  he  was  not  safe  in 
Paris.  It  is  saul  that  he  then  proposed  to  the  king  and 
the  royal  family  to  take  shelter  in  bis  camp  at  Corapn}giie, 
but  the  advice  was  rejected  by  I^uis,  or  rather  by  those 
around  him,  who  placed  all  their  conHdence  in  the  duke  of 
Brunswirk  and  the  Prussians. 

On  the  30th  of  June  the  Jacobins  of  Paris  burnt  La 
Fayette  in  effigy  in  the  Palais  Royal.  La  Fayette  having 
returned  to  his  camp,  publicly  expressed  to  his  officers  his 
disapprobation  of  the  attack  on  the  Tujleries  of  the  lOth  of 
August,  and  on  the  15lh  of  that  ratiiith  he  anested  the 
commissioners  sent  by  the  Leg isla live  Assembly  to  watch 
him.  Upon  this  he  was  outlawed,  and  was  obliged  to  cross 
the  frontiers  with  a  few  fiiends.  His  intention  was  to  re- 
pair to  .some  neutral  country,  hut  he  was  a  r  res  led  by  the 
Austrians,  and  carried  to  the  fortress  of  Olmutz,  in  Muravia, 
where  his  wife  and  daughter  soon  after  joined  him,  to  con- 
sole him  in  his  confinement.  He  remained  in  prij*on  for 
five  years,  and  was  released  at  last  by  the  treaty  of  Campo- 
F'ormio  ;  but  not  approving  of  the  arbitrary  conduct  of  the 
Direclory  he  repaired  to  Hamburg,  and  did  not  return  to 
France  tdl  after  the  19th  Brum  a  ire,  1793*  Here  he  found 
himself  again  in  opposition  to  Bonaparte's  ambition,  and 
he  voted  against  the  consulship  for  life,  refused  all  em- 
ployment under  that  chief,  and  retijred  to  the  country,  where 
ne  applied  himself  to  a^icultiinil  pursuits. 

In  1815  he  was  returned  to  the  house  of  representatives 
convoked  by  Napoleon  on  his  retuni  from  Elba.  At^er  the 
defeat  at  Waterloo  he  spoke  strongly  against  any  attempt 
to  establish  a  dictatorship,  and  moved  that  the  house  should 
declare  its  sittings  permanent,  and  that  any  attemiJt  to  di»- 
jiolvij  It  ihould  be  considered  ai  treason 


When  Lucien  appealed  to  the  Assembly  not  to  forsake  h« 
brother  in  his  adversity.  La  Fayette  replied  wnlh  great  aui- 
ra alien : — *  We  have  followed  your  brother  through  the 
burning  sands  of  Syria,  as  well  as  to  the  frozen  de-erta  of 
Russia  ;  the  bleached  bone^j  of  two  millions  of  Frenchm«a 
scattered  all  over  the  globe  attest  our  devotion  to  him ;  but 
that  devotion,'  he  added,  '  is  now  exhausted,  as  bis  cause  ii 
no  lotiger  the  cause  of  the  nation/ 

After  the  forced  dissolution  of  the  Iregislative  Assembly  by 
the  allied  troops.  La  Fayette  protested  against  that  violence, 
and  retired  to  his  country  residence  at  Lagrange.  In  1818 
he  was  returned  after  a  great  struggle  to  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  for  the  department  of  La  Sartbe.  Daring  thai  and 
the  following  session  he  spoke  in  favour  of  eonstituttooal 
liberty  and  against  exceptionnl  laws,  hut  to  no  effect. 

In  1824  he  went  on  a  visit  to  the  Uniled  State*,  wber« 
he  was  received  with  the  g  real  est  enthusiasm  in  every  *tale 
of  the  Union.  In  1830,  being  in  the  house  of  depuiie^be 
was  foremost  among  the  members  who  resisted  ihe  arbi- 
trary ordon nances  ol  Charles  X.  He  then  called  out  again 
the  national  guards  and  placed  himsolf  at  their  head. 
Faithful  to  his  old  cxmstitutional  principles,  he  propcned 
Louis  Philippe  as  kini^  of  the  French,  stattng  his  eonvictum 
that  a  monarchy  based  on  popular  institutions  was  the  go- 
vernment best  suited  to  France.  During  the  trials  of  the  ev 
ministers  he  exerted  himself  zealously  to  save  them  from 
popular  fur)'.  Of  the  subsequent  differences  betwr.  r  "^ 
and  Louis  Philippe  conccmint;  views  of  foreign  and  i 
policy  several  vcr>ions  have  been  given.  La  Fa) c lit  w^i^u 
at  Paris  on  the  '2Uth  of  May»  IS34,  and  his  funeral  fool 
place  on  the  2sth  of  the  same  month,  being  attended  by 
numerous  friends,  foreigner?!  as  well  as  French,  peers  mii 
deputies,  who  showed  the  high  sense  which  they  enl«- 
tnined  of  the  personal  character  of  the  deceased.  He  wa* 
interred,  according  to  his  own  directions,  in  the  same  gjaw 
with  his  wife.  He  was  one  of  the  few  public  men  wboM 
character  passed  unscathed  ihrough  the  ordeal  of  half  a 
century  of  revolutions,  iCloquet,  Souvenirs  de  la  Vli 
Privie  du  General  La  Fayette,  8vo.,  1836  ;  Sarrans  le 
Joune,  la  Fai/etle  et  hi  Hevohitwn  de  1830.  and  u  ' 

mitice  of  the  hitter  work  in  the  Foreign  Quartt^ly 
No.  XX.,  October,  lH3'i;  and  the  historians  and  oj 
phers  of  the  French  Revolution.) 

FAYETTEVILLE.    [Carolina,  North] 

FA  YOU  M.     [Faiottm.] 

FEALTY,     [Distress,  p.  29;  Feudal  SYsTyii.] 

FEAR  in  the  dread  or  apprehension  of  any  ol 
or  event,  which  object  or  event  however  is  soTnL_ 
purely  imaginary.  Absence  oNear  is  resolution  or  eoui 
Absence  of  all  dread  would  be  a  repose  of  the  «out 
which,  as  it  cannot  exist,  the  language  affords  no  U 
Dread  is  a  minor  species  of  affright  or  terror,  but  of  a 
enduring  nature.  The  highest  and  most  excessive  stat< 
terror  amounts  lo  a  total  deprivation  of  consriousnesa, 
produces  death.  If  Ihe^e  definitions  are  correct,  a  ^i 
degree  of  terror  would  consist  in  a  quickly-passing  ni 
scions ness.  Dread  would  consequently  cousist  of  a  su< 
sion  of  recurring  periods  of  unconsciousness,  altematm^ 
excessive  rapidity  with  intervals  of  con&ciousiie*^s,  of  wl 
only  the  total  impression  is  perceived  (as  in  the  vibi 
strokes  of  vibratine;  bodies  in  acoustics) :  this  total  iiii] 
sion  constitutes  dread.  Fear  is  only  distinguished 
dread  through  the  imminence  of  danger,  and  thewf*  • 
fearful  or  a  dreadful  or  fiightful  object  are  near 
nymous.  The  longer  the^e  periods  of  u neons- . 
endure  in  a  state  of  fear  or  dread,  the  more  powertui  ire 
the  feelings,  till  at  length  (as  in  drowning  |>ei^sons,  or  in 
children  who  are  much  alarmed)  total  uncon»ciousiien 
ensues,  and.  according  to  circumstances,  death. 

If  tbe*^  definitions  of  fear  and  dread  are  psvcIkO^":'''^^'^* 
correct,  they  i^erve  to  explain  all  the  consequent 
gical  phenomena.    A  \iolent  blow  upon  tlic  head 
us  of  consciousness,  by  occasioning  an  intcrrupti^ 
regular  functions  of  the  brain,  ihrough  which  re* 
ceases,  and  unconsciousness  ensues.     Any  horrible  npjnj*r- 
ancc   to   or  impression  upon   the  organs    of   sight   may 
produce  a  similar  effect ;  for  if  the  ner\es  of  vision  are  to 
powerfully  affected  as  to  re -act  upon  the  brain,  t)>e 
larity  of  its  action  i:^  similarly  destroyed  and  tT 
effects  are  produced  as  by  a  blow.   It  is  the  same  wii 
other  senses ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  these  j«m  iMig:> 
(of  fear  or  dread)  endently  heighten  the  powers  of  tht 
imagination.      If   therefore  a  powerful    affection  of 
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[  nerre  will  prodaoe  absolute  terror,  so  may  a  smaller 
degree  of  terror  produce  the  more  lasting  sensations  of 
dreid  or  fear,  t.  e.^  interchanging  pauses  of  conscious- 
Ben  and  unconsciousne^.  with  the  brain  and  spinal 
marrow  the  nerves  arc  connected  'which  lead  to  the  lungs, 
to  the  stomach,  to  the  muscles,  and  other  parts  of  tnc 
body.  It  is  therefore  not  surprising  that  dread  or  fear 
should  display  itself  in  shortness  of  breath,  irregularity  of 
pokation,  an  increased  action  of  the  heart,  a  disordered 
stomach,  sickness,  and  powerlessness  of  the  limbs. 

Fear  may  be  also  produced  through  a  disordered  action 
occasioned  by  some  local  affection  of  the  heart  or  the  lungs, 
or  through  plethora  or  disorders  of  the  blood,  or  through  a 
general  sickness,  as  in  the  cholera. 

FEAR,  CAPE.    [Carolina,  North] 

FEAR,  CAPE,  RIVER.    [Carolina,  North.] 

FEAST  or  FESTIVAL,  an  anniversary  day  of  civil  or 
lehgious  joy :  from  the  'LBXinfestum, . 

Among  the  Jews,  the  feast  of  Trumpets,  that  of  Expia- 
twu.  the  feast  of  Tabernacles,  the  feast  of  Dedication,  the 
Fueover,  Pentecost,  and  the  feast  of  Purification,  were  the 
principal.  The  modem  Jews  have  a  few  more,  but  they  are 
of  later  institution. 

The  Greeks,  and  more  especially  the  Athenians,  had  an 
abundance  of  festivals.  Such  were  the  Aglauria,  in  honor 
of  Aglauros,  the  daughter  of  Cecrops;  the  Artemisia  in 
honor  of  Diana;  the  Dionysia  in  honor  oT  Bacchus;  the 
Eleosinia  in  honor  of  Ceres ;  and  the  Panathenosa  in  honor 
of  Minerva. 

The  Roman  festivals  were  of  two  kinds;  first,  those 
which  were  fixed  or  stated;  secondly,  those  which  were 
appointed  annually  on  a  certain  day  by  the  magistrates  or 
priests.  Of  the  former  kind  were  the  Agonalia,  the  Fau- 
aaliat  Matronalia,  Cerealia,  Saturnalia,  &c.,  through  the 
Kvetal  months;  the  latter  were  the  Feriso  Latinse  or 
Latin  holidays,  the  Paganalia  in  honour  of  the  tutelary 
gods  of  the  rustics,  the  Sementivee  in  seed-time,  and  the 
Compitalia.  Dion  (ix.  17)  observes  that  so  large  a  portion 
of  the  year  was  taken  up  with  sacrifices  and  holidays,  to 
the  «:reat  loss  of  the  public,  that  Claudius  abridged  the 
number. 

The  Mohammedans,  in  addition  to  their  weekly  feast,  or 
ubbath,  which  is  obser>'ed  on  Friday,  have  two  festivals  of 
t  more  solemn  kind ;  the  feast  of  Victims,  celebrated  on 
the  10th  day  of  the  last  month  of  their  year,  and  the  feast 
of  Bairam. 

With  us,  some  of  our  festivals  are  immoveable,  and 
others  moveable.  The  immoveable  festivals  are  Christmas 
Day,  the  Circumcision,  the  Epiphany,  Candlemas  or  the 
Purification,  the  Annunciation  of  tho  Virgin  Mary  or  Lady 
Diy,  All  Saints,  and  All  Souls.  The  greater  part  of  what 
Me  called  Saints'  Days  have  long  ceased  to  be  celebrated, 
except  in  the  Calendar.  The  principal  of  the  moveable 
feasts,  and  that  by  which  the  rest  are  guided,  and  from 
Fhich  tbey  keep  their  proper  distance,  is  Easter;  the 
ethers  are  Palm  Sunday,  Grood  Friday,  Ash  Wednesday, 
Sexagesima,  Ascension  Day,  Pentecost,  and  Trinity  Sunday. 
The  lour  feasts  from  which  leases  are  usually  dated,  and 
quarterly  payments  made,  are  Lady  Day,  25th  March  ;  tho 
Nativity  of  St.  John  Baptist,  June  24th ;  Michaelmas  Day, 
Segem'ber  29th ;  and  Cnristmas  Day,  December  25th. 

The  reader  who  would  know  more  of  the  English  festivals 
at  an  earlier  period,  may  consult  the  Liber  Festivalis 
printed  at  Westminster  by  W.  Caxton,  sm.  fol.,  1483,  which 
ennsista  chiefly  of  a  collection  of  Sermons,  preached  to  the 
common  people  upon  them.  See  also  Festa  Anglo-Bomana, 
ISmo.,  London,  1678;  and  Historia  Sacra,  or  the  Holv 
Hiitnry^  gitnng  an  exact  and  comprehensive  account  of  all 
iheFeasti  and  Fasts  qf  the  Church  of  England,  2nd  edit., 
fi(To.,  Lond. 

FEBRUARY,  the  second  month  of  the  year.  Its  name 
is  derived  from  februo,  to  purify  or  cleanse.  The  Luper- 
calia  were  celebrated  in  this  month.  (Ovid,  Fasti,  ii.  I.  19, 
31.)  The  Saxons  called  it  Sol-Monath,  because  the  sun*s 
meridian  altitude  visibly  increases  in  it. 

February  was  not  in  the  Calendar  of  Romulus.  It 
was  added  to  the  year  by  Numa,  who  gave  it  the  twelfth 
place  in  the  Calendar.  The  Decemviri  transferred  it  te 
the  place  m  which  it  now  stands.  (Ovid,  Fasti,  ii.  1.  47.) 
Nmna  awigned  twenty-eight  days  to  it  in  order  that  the 
lom  of  the  year  might  be  an  uneven  number,  according  to 
a  Pythagorean  ikncy.  (Macrob.  Satumal.  Ii.  i.  c  13.)  In 
«a  ordinary  jrev  February  has  twenty-eight  days;  in  bis- 


sextile, or  leap-year,  it  has  a  twenty-ninth,  or  intercalary 
day.    [Bessbxtilb.] 

FE'CAMP,  a  town  in  France,  in  the  arrondissement  of 
Hilvre,  at  the  outfal  of  a  small  river  on  the  coast  of  the 
department  of  Seine  Inferieure,  116  miles  north-west  of 
Paris,  and  40  from  Rouen,  the  capital  of  the  depart- 
ment. Fecamp  is  said  to  have  existed  in  the  Roman  times 
as  a  place  for  collecting  tribute,  and  to  have  been  thence 
termed  Fisci  Campus,  whence  its  modern  name.  But  it 
owes  its  historical  celebrity  to  an  abbey  for  nuns  founded 
A.I).  664,  or  thereabout,  by  Waning,  count  or  governor  of 
the  Pays  de  Caux.  The  Normans  under  Hastings,  a.d. 
841,  dispersed  the  nuns  and  levelled  the  abbey  with  the 
ground.  The  abbey  church  was  rebuilt  a.d.  988,  by  Richard 
I.,  duke  of  Normandie.  The  abbot  of  F6camp  subsequently 
became  one  of  the  most  powerful  ecclesiastics  of  Normandie; 
three  suffragan  abbots  owned  his  superiority ;  he  presented 
to  one  hundred  and  thirty  benefices,  and  his  abbey  had  tho 
enormous  yearly  income  for  that  period,  of  40,000  crowns. 
There  Mras  a  noble  conventual  library  well  stored  with  MSS., 
and  containing  among  its  archives  many  deeds  and  charters 
of  William  tne  Conqueror  and  his  successors.  Qisimir, 
king  of  Poland,  upon  the  voluntary  abdication  of  his  throne, 
retired  to  this  abbey.  F6camp  was  also  the  occasional  resi- 
dence of  the  dukes  of  Normandie. 

Mr.  Dawson  Turner,  who  visite<l  Fecamp  in  the  year 
1818,  thus  describes  it :— *  F6camp,  like  other  towns  in  the 
neighbourhood,  is  imbedded  in  a  deep  valley,  and  the  road, 
on  approaching  it,  threads  through  an  opening  between 
hills  "  stem  ana  wild,"  a  tract  of  "  brown  heath  and  shaggy 
Wood,''  resembling  many  parts  of  Scotland.  The  town  is 
long  and  straggling,  the  streets  steep  and  crooked  ;  its  in- 
habitants, according  to  the  official  account  of  the  popula- 
tion of  France,  amount  to  7000,  and  the  number  of  its 
houses  is  estimated  at  1300,  besides  above  a  third  of  that 
quantity  which  are  deserted,  and  more  or  less  in  ruins.' 
The  population  in  1832  was  8869  for  the  town,  or  9123  for 
the  whole  commune.  The  church  of  tho  abbey  mentioned 
above  is  yet  standing ;  it  is  370  feet  long,  and  70  feet  high ; 
the  transept,  including  *  the  Chapel  of  the  Precious  Blood,' 
is  120  feet  long,  and  the  tower  200  feet  high.  Some  cir- 
cular chapels  round  the  choir  are  probably  parts  of  the 
church  as  rebuilt  by  duke  Richard  near  the  close  of  the 
tenth  century,  but  the  rest  of  the  building  is  all  in  the 
pointed  style,  and  scarcely  any  part  is  earlier  than  the  end 
of  the  twelfth  century ;  the  cloister  is  modern.  The  church 
of  St.  Etienne,  one  of  the  ten  parochial  churches  which 
Fecamp  had  before  the  Revolution,  has  a  very  imposing 
exterior. 

The  inhabitants  are  engaged  in  fishing,  manufactures, 
and  commerce;  a  few  years  since  (Dupin,  Forces  Produc- 
tires  de  la  France,  1827)  they  had  eighteen  vessels  en- 
gage<l  in  tho  cod  and  whale  fishery,  and  one  hundred  and 
forty-eight  in  the  mackerel,  herring,  and  other  smaller 
fisheries.  The  decline  of  this  branch  of  industry  has  led 
many  of  the  fishermen  to  engage  in  manufactures.  The  ma- 
nufactures are  of  cotton  goods,  in  spinning,  weaving,  and  dye- 
ing, in  which  near  1400  workmen  are  occupied;  also  linens, 
leather,  articles  of  clothing  for  the  colonics,  iron  warci, 
kelp,  rape-oil,  and  refined  sugar.  The  trade  is  chiefly  coast- 
ing-trade, or  the  supply  of  the  English  smuggler  with  tea, 
brandy,  hollands  geneva,  and  other  contraband  articles.  Tho 
port,  which  is  formed  by  the  mouth  of  the  small  river  which 
falls  into  the  sea  at  Fecamp,  has  been  much  im])roved. 
Courses  of  instruction  are  given  on  navigation,  geometry, 
and  mechanics  applied  to  the  arts ;  there  are  a  tribunal  de 
commerce,  or  commercial  court,  an  exchange,  and  an  hos- 
pital. Limestone  is  quarried,  and  chalk  refined  in  tho 
neijzhbourhood. 

FECIA'LES,  in  antient  Rome,  were  the  messengers  or 
heralds  of  war  and  peace ;  they  belonged  to  the  order  of 
the  priesthood,  and  their  persons  were  held  sacred  even  by 
enemies.  When  the  Romans  had  or  pretended  to  have 
grievances  against  another  state,  they  sent  one  of  the  feciales, 
who,  clad  in  his  solemn  robes,  entered  the  obnoxious  terri- 
tory or  town,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  assembled  people,  or 
of  the  magistrates  and  rulera  of  the  country,  stated  the  com- 
plaints of  the  Romans,  and  asked  for  reparation.  A  certain 
time,  generally  thirty  days,  was  allowed  fox  deliberation 
and  for  returning  an  answer,  at  the  end  of  which  the  fecial 
herald  came  again,  and  if  the  answer  was  not  satisfac- 
tory, he  took  to  witness  Jupiter  and  the  other  gods  that  he 
had  religiously  performed  his  duty,  and  that  it  was  now  tho 
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buf^inesft  of  the  Roitian  senate  and  p«tpk  to  dccifle  tipon 
the  question.  On  his  rc-Uini  tu  Rome  he  declared  to  the 
senate  the  re*4Vilt  of  his  mission,  and  told  them  that  they 
might  now  declare  war  if  they  thought  propter.  If  war 
vaa  decidcfl  upon,  the  ferial  herald  went  again  fo  the  limit.s 
of  the  hostile  state,  and  there,  in  presence  of  witnesses,  ap- 
peidins:  to  Jupiter  and  the  other  ^ods  celestial  and  lerres- 
trial,  he  protested  a|fain*t  the  injustice  of  that  people  and 
their  obstinacy  in  refusing  reparation,  and  declared  that 
nothing  now  remained  for  Rome  hut  to  seek  satisfaction  by 
its  own  arms:  he  then  threw  a  spear  wilhin  the  hoBtile 
houndarics.  upon  which  war  was  considered  as  begun. 
When  a  treaty  of  peare  or  alliance  was  to  he  concluded,  the 
presence  of  the  feciales  was  likewise  required,  as  with  the 
Rumans  all  political  conventions  partook  of  a  religious  eba- 
riiclcr.  The  Etruscans  and  other  antienl  Italian  nations 
had  also  their  feciales.  This  institution  had  a  heneficjal 
eff*.Tt.  insomuch  as  it  tended  to  humanize  the  system  of  war- 
fare, and  to  prevent  sudden  and  unexpeeted  aggresi^ions. 
(Pittscns.  Hildchrandus,  and  the  other  writers  on  Roman 
autiquities  ) 
FE'CULA,  or  F.liiCULA.  [Starch.] 
FECUNDATION  OF  PLANTS.  [Impregnation  of 
Plaxts.] 

FEDERATION.     A  federal  union  of  sovereign  states 
may  be  most  easily  conceived  in  the  following  manner;  — 

\Vo  will  suppose  that  the  sovereign  power  in  any  number 
of  independent  states  is  vested  in  some  individual  in  those 
several  states.  These  sovereign  pers^ons  may  agree  re- 
spectively with  each  other  and  with  all  not  to  exercise  cer- 
tain functions!  of  sovereignty  in  their  several  states,  and  to 
tran^ifv^  these  functioni*  to  be  jointly  exercised  by  the  oon- 
trarting  sovereign  persons.  The  consequence  of  such  a 
corapuel  will  bo  that  the  contracting  sovereign  persons 
in  their  joint  capacity  will  become  sovereign  in  each 
state  and  in  till  the  slates.  The  several  sovereign  per&ons 
having  tor  tlie  time  sun-endcred  to  the  joint  body  certain 
■"powers  incident  to  their  several  sovereignties  are  no  longer 
^vcrally  sovereign  in  their  several  states.  The  powers  sur- 
'ered  to  the  joint  body  may  be  determined  by  written 
Rlract,  the  inteiT)retation  of  which  belongs  to  the  joint 
body,  yet  in  such  a  manner  that  there  can  he  no  valid  in- 
ttcrju'ctation  unless  the  sovereign  persons  are  unanimous  ; 
if  any  number  or  majority  could  bind  the  rest,  they 
[iij?ht,  by  interpretation,  deprive  the  several  contracting 
per«ions  of  all  the  powers  reserved  to  them  by  the  contract 
It  follows  also  from  the  terms  of  the  union,  that  any  one 
Kirty  can  withdraw  from  it  at  pleasure,  and,  as  far  ajs  he  is 
kc^jtif^emed,  dissolve  the  union  ;  for  the  essence  of  this  union 
is  the  continuing  consent  of  all. 

This  is  the  simplest  possible  form  of  a  supreme  federal 
government;  one  in  which  the  contracting  sovereign  powers 
iftre  individuals,  and  in  which  the  sovereign  persons  in  their 
(aggregate  capacity  exercise  the  functions   of  sovereignty. 
iSuclia  federation  may  never  have  existed,  but  any  federa- 
tion that  does  exist  or  can  exist,  however  complicated  it 
mav  *€cm,  i»  reducible  to  th^e  simple  elements* 

if  the  sovcrei^  powers,  instead  of  hGiTif^  in  individuals, 
f  are  in  all  the  people  of  the  respective  states,  the  only  dif- 
j  fcrence  will  be  that  the  functions  of  sovereignty*  which  in 
the  lirst  ca^c  we  siippose<l  to  be  exercised  by  the  individual 
uovercigns  in  tlicir  joint  capacity,  must,  in  ibis  case,  be  de- 
I  Icgittyl  to  individual  members  of  the  sovercig:n  body.    The 
citisiens  of  the  several  sovereign  folates  must  in  the  first  in- 
stance of  necessity  delegate  to  Home  of  their  own  body  the 
]>r<»;ier  authority  lor  making  the  federal  contract  or  cons^titu* 
J  tion  :  and  they  must  aflenvards  appoint  persons  out  of  their 
I  own  hofly,  in  the  mode  prescribed  hv  the  federal  contract, 
for  executing  the  powxrs  intrusted  hv  the  federal  contract  to 
persons  so  appointed.    Thus  the  in ai vidua! s  who  form  the 
fcrloral  contract  act  therein  severally  as  the  agents  of  the  seve- 
re izn  states  from  which  they  receive  their  commission;  and 
the  individualii  appomled  to  carry  into  efl'ect  the  terms  of  the 
ffdenil  contract  arc  the  mini?»ters  and  agents  of  tliat  sove- 
ycjgn  power  which  ii*  composed  of  the  several  sovereign 
fit4itos,  which  again   are  composed  of  all  the  citixons.     By 
whatever  name  of  President,  Senate,  House  of  Representa- 
tives, or  other  name,  the   ngents  of  the  sovereign   power 
'  are  denominated,   they   are   only  the  agents  of  those   in 
w  horn  the  sovereii;^  power  resides. 

When  the  sovcreigTi  ]wwer  is  so  distributed,  the  question 
as  to  the  interpretation  of  the  fcder^  contract  may  in  prac- 
i/e^  be  more  difficult,  but  in  principle  it  is  the  same.     No 
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one  stato  can  be  bound  by  the  interpretation  of  tWrffd  At 
if  this  were  once  allowed\here  would  be  no  assignable  limk 
to  the  encroachments  of  the  states  exercising  aovereiga 
power  in  their  aggregate  capacity.  It  is  a  clear  cOQie> 
cjuence  of  the  nature  of  the  compact,  whether  the  several 
sovereign  powers  are  nations  or  individuals,  that  each  coo- 
tracting  power  must  exercise  its  judgment  on  the  interpfe* 
tat  ion  of  the  instrument  to  which  it  js  a  party,  and  that  no 
interiiretation  from  which  any  power  dissents  can,  coi 
cntly  with  the  nature  of  the  compact,  bind  that  power. 

In  the  rase  of  complete  dissent  or  (hsagrecmcnt  by  an 
power,  the  contract  is,  by  the  very  nature  of  its  terms,  i 
end ;  for  the  contract  lieing  among  sovereign  powers, 
cannot  severally  as  such  yield  ol^edience  to  another  sor^ 
reiirnty,  which  results  from  the  aggregation  of  their  sevtmi 
sovereign  powers :  their  acts  in  their  joint  capacity  ini 
acts  of  compk-te  consent. 

If  the  sovereign  pow  er  in  such  a  federal  union  has  dd 
the  power  of  interpreting  the  written  instrument  of 
to  certain  judiciary  aulhorilies,  appointed  under  the  i 
compact  fr»rthe  purpose  of  carrying  its  provisions  info 
the  several  sovereign  powers  rnust  still  exercise,  eiti 
their  legislatures  or  tlieir  judiciary  authorities  their 
to  judge  of  the  correctness  of  the  interpretation,) 
much  as  if  the  several  sovereign  i>ersons,  in  the 
sup  pose  fi,  t  he  rase  U  OS  exercised  the  functions  of  sovej 
in  the  supreme  fetleral  government. 

What  IS  commonly  called  the  general  goyCTnment 
United  States  of  North  America  is  an  example  of  a  i 
tion  or  fedeml  government,  or  a  supreme  federsl 
raent.     The  contracting  parties  were  sovereign  slal 
sovereignty  in  each  state  being  in  the  citistensK  wj 
their  aggregate  rapacity  formed  a  supreme  fodw   ^ 
ment*    The   ministers  for  carrying  into  effect 
government  are  the  president  and  congress,  and 
ciarj*  of  the  United  States,     By  the  preamble  to  the 
stitutton  it  is  in  lUct  declared  that  the  *  people  of  tiioUl 
States*  are  the  contracting  parties. 

The  fifth  article  of  the  constitution  provides  thttt 
congress,  wlienever  twoihirds  of  botli  houses  shall 
necessary,  shall  propose  amendments  to  this  conslici 
or,  on  the  application  of  the  legislatures  of  two*thii 
the  several  slate?*,  shall   call  a  convention    for  pro] 
amendmonts,  which,  in  either  case,  shall  be  valid  to 
tents  and  purposes,  as  part  of  this  constitution,  w 
tied  by  the  legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the  se^^rsl 
or  by  conventions  in  three-fourths  thereof,  astho  one 
other  mode  of  ratificntion  may  be  proposed  by  the  c( 
provided,  &c.,  and  that  no  state,  without  its  cou'Urtit, 
be  deprived  of  its  equal  suffrage  in  the  senate/     Froi 
article  it  is  clear  that  the  framcrs  of  the  comtitnl 
not  fully  comprehend   the  nature  of  the  supreme 
government ;  for  it  is  assumed  by  this  article  that  U 
ral  states  may  be  bound  without  their  nnanimotxs 
which  is  contrary  to  conditions  essentially  implied 
nature  of  the  union.     This  article  involve*  n1-n  iljt 
fiistcncythat  the  sovereign  in  any  state  mav 
cessors  :  if  tlio  ca^ic  of  a  federation  of  indivi 
persons  htid  been  that  to  be  provided  for,  the  impus^iiii 
the  provision  would  have  been  apparent;  bnt  the  ii 
sibihty  equally  exists  when  the  contracting  s' 
are  respectively  composed   of  many   indiv. 
abiding  consent  is  still  the  essence  of  the  niiiau  tuat 
been  formed. 

This  is  not  the  proper  place  to  d:  ' 

di*=  ad  vantages  of  a  supreme  fedeu' 
mine  into  its  stability.    That  it  is  \. 
clement  of  stabdity,  namely  in  ther 
the  consenting  parties  to  continut 
in  this  respect   it  Ia  like  a  parti 
period,  which  raav  at  any  time  1) 
the  partners.   Sued  a  power,  which  is  u 
of  the  partnership,  so  fiir  from  being  an 
great  advanta;re.    So  long  as  all  the  pariit* 
the  I^Miefit  of  the  union:    when  they  cam. 
lake  instead  of  it  the  benefit  of  the  separation. 

It  is  also  foreign  from  our  purpose  lo  c^>n*id**r  whaf 
the   :      -       V.  in  a  union  like  thnl  of  the  T* 
re>i:  Ii   the   powers  plaftnl   in    the 

Pr'^im  [ji  ii[iu  Congress  by  the  Str^ 
gate  capacity.     If  such  power  wr 

by  sovereign  ^lersotts  oiigina.Uy  sevi.*.M*  ,i.  .^^i^,, 

respective  stales,  as  in  tlie  case  first  £upp05t«U  thm  xv^^ 
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lllie«*e  perBons  tii  their  aggregate  capacity,  though 
\e^  ibau  the  \igilanoe  of  a  single  soveieign 
_  Vould  probably  prevent  any  undue  assumptions  of 
ou  the  part  of  tho^c  to  whom  they  had  uLOegated 
||xed  powers.  But  the  farther  the  several  sovereigoij, 
lleir  at^grcgate  capacity  form  this  federalioa^  ai-e 
from  thoac  to  whom  they  delegiite  ceituin  pywers, 
mart?  numeroua  are  the  individuulji  in  whom  this 
,._^le  sviverieignty  resides,  tho  i]^eater  are  the  facilities 
meiinii  ofTered  to,  and  consequently  the  r^realer  in  the 
lev  in.  tlieir  ministers  and  agenU  practically  to  in- 
Uta6«  powers  with  which  they  may  have  been  in- 
lu  th«ir  capacity  of  minitstera  and  agents,  having 
!  at  their  comruand  and  the  administration  of  the 
such  agents  may  gradually  acquire  thu  power  of 
Ibe  election  of  their  successors,  when  tlieir  own 
is  expired,  and  may  thus  iniperceplibiy,  whrle 
fiervantfi,  become  in  fact  masters.  That  there  is 
A  temleikcy  to  degenerate  from  its  primitive  form  m  all 
OTgUUSaiioQ,  as  there  is  iix  all  organized  bodies  to  be 
mtklved  into  their  elements,  8eems  no  suHicient  reason  for 
■Ml  fbnoing  such  union  and  deriving  from  it  all  the  advaiv- 
l^k  wluch  under  given  conditioiLS  it  may  for  an  iudofiuite 
^^bbe»low  on  all  the  meml>ers  of  &uch  federation. 
^fibiMtt  vhu  wish  to  examine  into  the  nature  of  the  North 
JbuHrioati  Union  aud  the  parly  questions  which  have  ari{»en 
♦i»r  *  '  iferpretation  of  tiie  federal  constitution  may 
Cork  v«ays  of  Jay,  Hamilton,  and  Madison  in  the 

AdtTtiit^it  tiie  Journal  of  the  Philadelphia  CanvefUion, 
MAlillwil  in  1819,  and  Tucker's  Lf/e  qf  Jefferaon  (London, 
\lBK^  liltfire  they  will  find  ample  reference  to  other  au- 


A  sii|it«mc  federal  government,  or  a  composite  state,  i^ 
LiaguJsbed  by  Austin  (Province  of  Jurisfjriuieftce  ikier- 
9»ii  IVom  a  system  of  confederated  slates :  in  the  latter 
^  of  the  several  societies  is  an  independent  pohliral 
mty,  ftjid  eaeh  of  their  several  governments  is  properly 
or  supreme.*  It  is  easy  to  conceive  a  number  of 
powers,  such  as  the  German  States,  assembling 
p£iii^  nsolutioos  which  concern  all  the  members  of 
Afe  OMiJbdtfnicy,  and  yet  leaving  these  resolutions  to  be  en- 
m  ettch  ilate  by  its  own  sovereign  power.  Such  a 
|llcr«fore  differs  essentially  from  a  supreme  federal 
Btf  which  enforces  its  commands  in  each  and  all 
As  to  the  e^tistence  of  a  written  constitution,  as 
illlCilkd*  in  the  one  case  and  a  mere  compact  in  the  other» 
llttt  lUAkes  DO  esftential  diifereuce,  for  the  federal  conslitu- 
l«^  wm  we  have  shown,  is  merely  articles  of  agreement, 
vtlieb  ohIt  df»rive  their  etilcacy  trom  the  continued  assent  of 
llllfaa  members  that  contribute  in  iheir  aggregate  capacity 
lnhrm  tiio  sovereign  power  in  such  federation. 

As  t9  a  system  of  confederated  slates,  Austin  adds :  *  I 
triiiit  that  the  German  Confederatiout  which  has  suc- 
mM  Ut  the  antieut  empire,  is  merely  a  system  of  con- 
Mntc^  states.  I  believe  that  the  present  diet  is  merely 
ntteeiably  of  arabassadours  from  several  confederated  but 
'"     ii'  •  l.nt  guvernracnts;  that  the  resolutions  of 

;v  iirbcles  of  agreement  which  each  of  the 

«Bf^' -'  ^i»tinrocnts  spontaneously  adopts ;  and  that 

lite:  legal  effect,  in  each  of  the  compacted  com* 

.^^  „.  .iws  and  commands  which  are  fashioned  upon 
bf  lis  own  immediate  chief.  1  also  believe  that  the 
^nfotlcnuioa  was  and  is  of  the  same  nature.  If,  in 
of  lhf»  German  or  of  the  Swiss  Confederation,  the 
Wy  of  conf«ilerated  governments  enforces  its  own  resolu- 
ife%  th(»e  confederated  governments  are  one  composite 
it«s  mher  than  a  system  of  coniedorated  slates.  The 
My  uf  <»nfe«lerated  governments  is  properly  sovereign; 
and  to  that  a^^trretrate  and  sovereign  body  eaoh  of  its  const i* 
I  roperly  in  a  slate  of  subjection.' 
OVICH,  the  last  tzar  of  Moscow,  of  the 
vdji,  ascended  the  throne  in   16b4,  aficr  the 

&ther,  the  celebrated  tyrant  Ivan  Vasilevieh. 

^Pit-liMk  in  body  and  m  mind,  but  the  affaixs  of  the 

Dent   were  conducted   by   the   talented  Godoonoii^ 

his  reign,  which  was  marked  by  some  events  that 

ure<J   a   deciaive    influence   on  the   destinies   of    the 

efiinir^.     U  was  durint?  F^dor's  reign   that   the 

of  Muscovy,  who  had   bit  her  to  enjoyed  jwrsonal 

could  pass  from  the  estate  of  one  landowner  to 

other  who  would  grunt  ihem  better  condiiion^, 

-<*r1od  into  serfs  attacfied   to  the  ground  (servi 

iftiX     Xbia  change  %»&«  iaiioducod  m  1^9:2  , 


by  the   instrumentality  of  Godoono^   who  adopted   that 
measure  in  order  to  gain  a  party  among  the  hmJowners. 
There  had  been  previously  to  that  epoch  domestic  slaves  in 
Russia,  but  the  predial  serfs  date  only  from  that  lime.  The 
Greek  church  ol  Moscow  origiim!ly  depended  on  the  palri- 
arch  of  Cunstantinople,  who  consecrated  the  Metropohlan 
of  Muscuw  ;  but  ul'ter  the  cupturu  of  Constantinople  by  tho 
Turks,   the  supremacy  of  the  Greek  patriarch  over  the 
Muscovite  church   was   almost  destroyed.      Jeremy,    pa- 
triarch of  Cuiistantinople,  arriving  in  158S  at  Mojscow  in 
order   to   colled   alms  for   the  erection  of  churches,  was 
received    wiih   great   honoius  by  Fedor,    who,   being   ex- 
eeqdingly  devout,  presenied  the  heofl  of  the  Greek  church 
with  rudi  donations.     Jeremy  acknowledged  the  kiudne^^s 
of    Fedor   by  consecrating  a  patriarch  of  Moscow,  which 
dij^mty  khted  till  the  lime  of  Peter  the  Great,  who  abolished 
it,  and  declared  himt.elf  the  head  of  the  Russian  church. 
The  conqaesi  of  Siberia,  which  had  been  commenced  under 
l\iin  VaMlevich,  was  completed  under  Fedor,  during  whose 
reign  Russia  made  the  first  attempt  to  extend  its  inlluonco 
over  the  Caucasian  rugious.    The  khan  of  Crimea  invaded 
Russia,  and  peneti-atea  to  the  capita!,  but  he  was  repulsed 
from  the  walls  of  Moscow^  in  IJ9L     The  reign  of  Fedor  is 
also  remarkable  Ojr  many  diploma cical  relatiuns  with  foreign 
courts,  and  particuhirly  with  thai  of  Kngland.    The  most 
important  evciit  of  Fedor s  reign  was  his  attempt  to  get 
himself  elected  king  of  Poland  in  1587.     Fedor,  or  rather 
his  prime  minister  Godoonofl',   promised   to  the   states  of 
Poland  and  Lithuania,  that  if  they  elected  him  king,  ho 
woulfl  unite  all  the  forces  of  Moscow  with  those  of  Poland, 
and  conquer  the  Crimea  for  Moscow,  and  Wallaclua,  Mol- 
davia,  and  Hungary  for   Poland.      The  proposed   union 
would  have  easily  created  a  power  capable  of  accgmplisliing 
ni>t  unly  the  projected  but  even  much  more  extensive  con- 
quests.     Fedor 's   proposals  were  readily  accepted  by  the 
majority  of  the  Lithuanians,  and  they  found  many  par- 
tisans even  amongst  the  Poles.     He  was  on  the  point  of 
being  elected,  when,  fortunately  for  the  lepose  of  Europe, 
tlje   overhearing  conduct   of  the   Muscovite   ambassadors 
destroyed  the  hoi>es  of  Fedor,  and  Sigismund  Vasa,  prince 
of  Sweden,  was  elected  king  of  Poland.   Fedor  died  in  1591, 
and  wilh  him  ended  the  dynasty  of  Ruric  on  the  throne 
of  Moscow,   his  younger  brother  DciDclrius  having  been 
murdered  ihrou^h  the  instrunientaliiy  of  Godoonoif. 
.    FEDOR  ALEX  EYE  WiCH,  I2ar  of  Moscow,  the  eldest 
brother   of  Peter   the   Great,  ascended   the   throne   alter 
tho  death  of  his  father  Alexius  Michaylowich,  1676,  being 
only    VJ  years  of  age.     His  youih   and  delicate   consti- 
tution did  not  prevent  him   from  displaying  romarUablo 
talenls  and  energy,  and  the  strong  will  which  he  constantly 
evinced  to  improve  the  barbarous  institutionsof  his  country, 
and  to  introduce   civilif^aLion   iniu  the  Muscovite  empire, 
may  justify  us  in  supposing  that  but  for  his  dealh  he  might 
have  accomplished  what  was  afterwards  performed  by  his 
brother  Peter  the  Great     Fedor   distinguished  his  reign 
particularly  by  putting  an  end  to  a  most  ab!»uid  custom 
which  h^td  acquirtid  the  force  of  law  in  Muscovy.     Accord- 
ing to  this  custom,  called  Mestiuchestvo  thterally  placejihip, 
from  Mesto,  place j,  no  member  of  a  grout  fiuuily  could  bo 
put  under  the  command  of  or  give  precedence  to  a  person 
whose  birth  was  considered  inferior  to  his*     AU  the  nuhlo 
families  of  the  country  were  registered  in  a  roll  chilled 
Ruzriad,  or  Arrojigement^  and  all  the  disputes  which  fre- 
quently arose  about  precedence,  not  only  at  ttie  court,  but 
even  in  active  service,  were  settled  by  referring  to  this  kind 
of  herald's  ottice.    A  natural  consequence  of  such  a  pie* 
posterous  system  was  confusion,  and  it  frequently  proved 
very  detrimental  to  tho  public  service;  but  it  wu- 
rooted,  that  even  the  celebrated   tyrant  Ivan   ^ 
who  deluged  Muscovy  with  blood  and  decimal tu  u^  nu- 
bility, was   unable   to  destroy   the  Mestnichestvo.     Fedor 
abolished  the  absurd  practice  by  very  simple  means :  he 
assembled  his  boyards,  or  principal  nobles,  and  having  e\- 
ptjstulaled  with  them  on  the  bad  consequences  of  the  above- 
mentioned  custom,  I  brew,  in  the  presence  of  the  assembly, 
all  the  roibi  of  the  Raariad  into  the  fire.    This  aut*>'da  i6, 
which  t^K)k  place  in  16^1,  extinguished  forever  the  system 
of  the  Mestnichcslvo,   and   since  tliat  time  the  nobles  of 
Kuj»^ia  have  equal  privileges.    The  nobility  in  Russia  enjoy 
as  a  class  many  rights  from  which  the  other  classes  of  the 
community  are  excluded,   but  neither  anii^nt  family  nor 
title  legidly  gives  in  Russia  any  privi)ec;e  to  an  ludividunl 
bvlojiging  tg  the  chKH  (pf  thi^  nobUa  which  iioy  oihoc  mieui- 
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bei'  of  ihe  same  body  does  not  possess,  Tlie  gt^nealogica! 
records  i>f  the  Miiseovite  nobles,  which  did  not  relate  to 
lht*ir  claims  of  precedcnre,  wero  spared  by  Fedor^  and  even 
nrningud  in  order  by  his  command.  Death  prevented 
Fcdor  from  attt-rapiing  other  reforms  in  his  wuntry;  he 
died  in  168*2,  at  \\w  age  of  25. 

FEE  SIMPLE.    TEsTATE.] 

FEE  TAIL.     [Estate.] 

FEELING,    [ToL'ce.] 

FEES,  certain  sums  of  money  clamied  aa  their  perquisite 
by  ofticial  personn  under  Ihe  autliority  of  various  acts  of 
pitrhaiuenC  and  by  prtscriiuiun.  The  right  to  fees,  as  well 
as  the  amount  payable  in  most  cases  connected  with  tlit! 
adtuiinstiuiiou  of  justice,  has  been  regulated  by  several 
recent  stututes. 

Q Ulcers  demanding  improper  fees  are  guilty  of  extortion. 

[ExTORTinN.] 

The  rewards  paid  to  barristers  and  physicians,  attorneys 
atid  surgeons,  for  their  several  services,  are  called  fees, 
wbich  may  bo  recovered  by  the  two  last-named  by  action; 
but  barrifjters  and  physicians  cannot  recover  their  fees  by 
finy  let^l  proceeding,  on  the  ground  that  they  are  not  ca* 
p.ible  ijf  being  fairly  estimated  in  amounl,  and  also  because 
ihey  are  or  ougbt  to  be  paid  in  advance.  [See  Counsel  ; 
Pmvsician,] 

FKHME.  or  FEHMGERICHT.  Alter  the crnsadefi,  when 
tbc  spirit  of  chivalry  had  degenerated  from  its  antient  splen- 
dour, the  German  nobles  retired  to  their  gloomy  castles, 
whence  they  darte^l,  hke  birds  of  prey,  upon  the  travelling 
mercliant'^,  or  waylaid  each  other  fur  the  perpetration  of 
every  description  of  out  rage.  Murder,  robbery,  rape,  ab- 
duction, went  unpunished.  Nor  were  these  excesses  con- 
fined to  the  laymen  ;  the  clergy,  secular  and  monastic,  cast- 
ing off  the  rii^id  murals  of  their  predecessors,  plunged  into 
license  and  debauchery.  In  the  midst  of  general  de- 
pravity and  Bunrchy,  the  authority  of  the  laws,  both  civil 
und  ecclesiastical,  gave  way  to  force,  which,  in  the  hands  of  j 
lE^iorance  and  rapacity,  threatened  society  with  dissolution. 
In  order  to  check  the  audacity  of  those  who,  relying  upon 
their  power,  thought  themselves  above  the  reach  of  the  liw, 
and  for  the  |irolcction  of  the  defenceless  and  innocent,  a 
secret  tribunal  was  formed,  culled  the  sacred  Felime,  or 
Fehmgericht*  According  to  the  best  critical  inquiries, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  formation  of  this  tribunal 
was  due  to  Charlemagne  after  his  conquest  of  Saxony.  A 
division  into  counties,  *  grafachaften,'  formed  part  of  the 
general  organization  which  he  then  i;ave  to  Germany :  each 
county  bad  a  *  freygraf,*  free-count,  and  a  'schtEffe,^  sheriff, 
who.  on  certain  days  of  the  month,  generally  on  Tuesdays, 
held  a  court  for  the  administration  of  justice  in  the  open 
air.  Acconling  lo  the  antient  German  custom,  the  spirit  of 
which  &till  breathes  in  the  laws  of  England,  no  criminal 
proceedings  could  be  had  by  a  judge  tmless  an  information 
was  previously  lodged  by  the  ]irosecutor,  *  Wo  kein  kla^er 
isti  dii  ist  kein  richter;*  *  where  there  is  no  accuser,  tliere  is 
no  judge,' wa.s  a  maxim  of  the  old  Saxon  law.  Charle- 
magne, having  conquered  the  Saxon^»  endeavoured  to  estu- 
bli'-h  Christianity  by  force,  and  punished  all  who  would  not 
profess  the  new  religion  ;  but  being  aware  that  no  Sa\ou 
would  bet^y  his  fellow- citizen  tor  such  an  act  of  disobe- 
dience, he  imposed  on  the  shoriffii  the  duty  of  accnsinjLf  and 
denouncing  all  those  who  would  not  profess  Christianity. 
This  obligation  was  afterwards  extended  to  other  crimes,  as 
uduUery,  rape,  administering  of  poiiK)n,  conspiracy,  and 
rebellion. 

At  the  period  of  anarchy  above  alluded  to^  the  schtntfcn, 
wlio  were  the  traditional  possessors  of  the  secret  orders  of 
Charlemagne,  being  prevented  by  continual  acts  of  violence 
frnin  di-chiifging  their  duties,  resolveil  on  formijig  a  ivecret 
a!i5*ociation  for  the  vigorous  enforcement  of  the  laws. 

The  members  of  this  tribunal,  who  called  themiieU'es 
Wissende,  *  the  Knowing  Ones,'  were  chosen  from  the  most 
moral,  well-educated,  and  boldest  members  of  the  com- 
munity. After  the  necessary  inquiries  into  hii*  previous 
course  of  life,  the  neophyte  was  summoned  to  attend  a 
meeting  of  the  srhiiiffcn,  which  was  held  at  uiidnighi  in 
some  secluded  part  of  a  forest,  and  opene<l  with  all  the 
Ibrmahties  of  a  court  of  law.  He  wiis  required  to  kneel 
bofore  the  IVey^rof,  his  head  uncovered,  with  his  fore-finger 
on  the  sword,  and  to  take  the  following  oath; — '  1  sweai'  to 
keep  Ihe  secret  l'n«m  man  and  woman,  from  village  and 
farm,  fiom  stick  ami  stone, even  from  toad  and  fri^gs,or  any 
other  of  God*s  creations,  uniesd  1  have  the  permission  gf 
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hint  who  heads  the  holy  Fehtn.  Anrl  1  will  not  break 
oaths  for  pleasure  or  pain,  for  pledge  or  *lress.  for  silve 
gold,  or  any  other  reason.  1  further  swear  to  disclose 
this  holy  ehair,  which  presides  at  our  sittings,  every  thing 
Ihat  concerns  this  secret  tribunah  which  I  know  to  be  true, 
or  hear  for  truth  from  trustworthy  persons.*  As  soon  &»the 
neophyte  hud  pronounced  this  oath,  he  was  infornatid  Uuii 
the  object  of  the  association  wai>  lo  uphold  pesice,  vii 
and  honour  against  the  oiwn  or  concealed  enemies  of 
law;  und  as  the  interest  of  the  order  required  that 
schoBffeu  of  the  different  counties  and  principalities  shi 
be  known  to  each  other,  they  had  adopted  a  sign  ronsistinr 
of  four  letters,  S.  S.  G.  G.,  the  signiJication  of  which  is  stin 
involved  in  mystery.  The  neophyte  was  further  ptt^^ntcid 
with  a  rope,  which  he  was  obliged  to  carr>'  in  hia  lefl  sleeve^ 
and  also  a  dagger,  on  which  the  four  above-mentioned  lettere 
were  engraved,  together  with  other  symbols.  Moreover  he 
was  charged  with  the  duty  t^f  accusnit;  before  the  secret 
tribunal  all  those  who  could  not  be  successfully  proserutfd 
before  the  ordinarj'  courts,  and  of  executing  capital  punisli- 
ment  whenever  required  by  the  society  to  perforta  tlii» 
duty, 

1  be  mode  of  proceeding  against  the  accused  was  as  fol- 
lows :  If  the  author  of  a  crime  absconded,  or  his  resideur* 
was  unknown,  the  schteffe  was  required  to  write  foi 
mons,  ami  jjost  them  on  a  cross  road  :  but  if  the  i 
was  known,  the  schceffe  came  at  night,  and  nailed  toc  Mjm 
mons  with  four  nails,  folded  as  a  letter,  containing  an  nu* 
pcrial  fart h in j^,  on  the  man's  door.  He  then  rang  the 
and  told  the  porter  that  he  had  brought  a  letter  from 
sacred  tribunal  for  his  master.  The  summons  required- 
accused  to  appear  at  a  certain  hour  ul  the  appointed 
within  a  fortnight  after  its  delivery,  to  answ^er  for  hb 
and  criminal  conduct  befoie  the  saci-ed  tribunal,  or 
wibe  clear  himself  of  the  accusation;  at  the  i^arae 
threatening  to  proceed  against  him  for  contempt  in 
non-appeamnce.  If  the  accused  attended  the  summuni^ 
scUoeffe  who  brought  the  accusal  ion  wm  called  upon  hf 
freygraf  to  stale  all  that  he  and  his  witnesses  knew  rel; 
to  the  charge,  after  which  the  accused  and  his  witn< 
were  heard.  The  judges  were  all  armed  ami  dressed) 
black  gowns,  with  a  cowl  that  covered  their  laces  lil 
mask.  When  the  sentence  was  pronounced,  the  uxeci 
of  wliich,  in  case  of  capital  punishment,  was  intrusted 
the  members  of  the  order,  the  condemned  (who  fanw 
under  a  kind  of  sale  conduct)  was  dismissed,  with  the 
ing  that  his  life  was  forfeited,  and  that  no  power  on 
could  withdraw  him  from  the  deserved  punishment 
e%er  three  sheriff*  (ftir  that  was  the  numbt^r  necessary 
an  ordinary  execution)  afterwards  met  the  person  ( 
demned,  they  seized  him,  and  with  one  of  the  ropes  wl 
they  carried  in  their  sleeves,  hung  hira  on  the  next 
llxing  a  dagger  m  the  Irunk  to  denote  that  the 
was  killed  by  I  lie  htdy  tribunah  When  such  an 
occurred,  no  court  of  law  duicd  to  lake  notice  of  the 
every  main's  tongue  was  struck  »ilent,  for  fear  of  im 
tlie  vengeance  of  thsn  terrible  body.  This  puntdii 
however  was  seldom  inllicted  upon  tLhose  who  readdy 
pea  red;  in  such  ca>*es  the  judges  were  sati-rthed  with  ( 
ing  the  defender  to  redress  I  be  wrong  that  he  had  injli 
But  if  the  accused  failed  to  attend  the  suiuuions,  \*huh 
repeated  three  limes,  judgment  piisaed  by  default,  and 
accused  was  declared  an  outlaw.  Every  sberilT,  though 
were  the  father  or  son  of  the  criimual,  was  dutydxjui  ' 
put  hnn  to  death  by  the  rope,  the  dagger,  the  swoi 
even  poisfin,  and  to  revenge  any  insult  "offered  lo  the 
bunul  upon  man,  woman,  or  child,  noble  or  plebeian, 
born  or  slave,  house  or  farm,  monastery  or  lumnery 
d^efl  to  shelter  him. 

The  iHiwer  of  this  Iribnnal  was  greater  than  tViat  of  thf 
Holy  Inquisition  ;  it  struck  terror  into  all  Germany,  aa^ 
especially  in  Westphaliu,  where  it  originate^L  Prince*  aad 
nobles  were  anxious  lo  enter  into  this  order  either  for  pnh 
tection  against  their  enemies,  or  to  avoid  the  junsdjction  ti 
a  tribunal  the  [wwcr  of  which  they  were  unable  to  wilK* 
atitnd.  Towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  eenlury,  tbr 
German  empire  ha\'ing  actjuired  more  poliKcal  oon- 
and  the  objects  for  which  this  tribunal  was  instiiuti 
ceased  to  exiist,  it  gradually  lost  its  power,  withoui  ti 
abolished  by  any  legislative  enactment.  Some  trace:* 
revival  of  this  tribunal  appear  in  the  seventeenth  crW 
but  its  eflbrts  to  regain  its  former  importance  were  eh 
by  the  public  authorities.    It  sunk  at  length  into  uli 
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b#?  vnH  a  remnant  of  it  which  continued  to  act  a^ 
iioeiety  for  the  suppression  of  vice  ivas  aholbhntl 
lalia  by  order  of  Jeioine  Buouaparte  in  the  year 
be  menihfre  of  Ihc  order  niaintninod  that  ihey 
true  and  genuine  posscissors  of  the  sircrtjls  in- 
►  the  Fehm  oy  Charleina^iiLs  hut  no  one  would  or 
lain  the  jiisfuification  of  the  mystical  S.  S.  G.  G. 
M  given  ihc  raast  graphic  picture  of  the  wt>rking 
ibitnal  in  hU  hLslorical  drama  *Gt>etiivon  Rcr- 
r  The  best  histurieal  aecuunt  uf  it^  organization  is 
Hg^ud,  *  Die  Fehmgerichlc  Westphalcns/  Haniin,, 

yYHA'ZA,  a  market  town»  and  the  capital  of 
anan  dii^trict  of  Ltttle  Curaania,  situated  on  the 
between  Pcsth  aud  Temoswar,  in  the  middle  of  a 
I  corn-fields^  nneyards,  and  orchards ;  in  ^16*^  43' 
4  19' 5i'  E.  ]Qn'^'.  It  contains  about  1,17(J  houses, 
pulation  of  about  15,030.  There  is  a  Roman  Ca- 
rclh  ft  gymnaaiurn,  and  a  very  handsome  building 
Ibe  Curoanian  courts  ofjvistice  arc  held  and  llie 
tbivcs  kept.  Roman  urns  buve  been  found  in  the 
f  ihe  town.  The  eallle-raEikets  held  hero  are 
ble. 

*E*  SAN.  n  to^Ti  in  South  America^  in  the  re- 
V'enezncla.and  the  department  of  Snlia,  in  10**  3o' 
tid  68*  30'  W.  loni^.,  in  a  pleasant  valley  on  the 
)T  Aroii.  In  the  surrounding  country,  which  is 
I  by  high  hill^  and  wide  fertile  valley:*,  grL^at 
uf  eoeoa,  coffee,  maize,  and  rice  are  grown,  abf>  a 
tn.  These  commodities  are  fH;nl  to  Pueilu  tjahello 
rte<l.  The  town,  which  has  a  population  of  about 
I,  bus  several  handsome  houses,  and  its  street*  ore 
bud  out.  Some  coppvr-miueii  are  workwl  in  the 
hood, 

f  FE'LID;E,  animals  of  the  cat  kind,  a  family 
DTti,  in  whi«  h  the  organs  of  destruction  reach  their 
^i*...l,,iirn^nt.  They  are*  amnnr^  the  qikfldrupeds, 
-are  aniung  the  Birdy. 
iiisiruruL'nts  nf  the  destructive  energy  of 
iti  are  the  teeth  and  clnwH. 
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tnm\  view;  3,  le«ifi  wbett  tlie jau*  are 

Atal  formula  then  in  these  animals  is  the  follow- 
6  .         I  -  1  .        4-4 


,  -,  amines. 
No,  62& 


I  -  V 


molars 


3-3 


=  30. 


The  fi^rmation  of  th(>so  teeth  is  beautifully  shown  in  four 
preparations  in  the  ranscura  ef  the  Royal  College  of  Sur- 
getms  in  London.  No,  329  is  Ihe  anterior  part  of  the  nj^ht 
ramu^  of  the  lower  jt^wof  a  younc  lion,  exhibitinf?  the  teeth, 
together  with  the  gums  in  which  they  are  imbedded,  and 
the  border  of  soft  parts,  or  lip,  with  which  they  are  am- 
rounded.  No.  310  is  the  anterior  part  of  the  upper  jaw  of 
n  young:  liou  injected,  ni  whi*jh  the  botly  of  the  second  m* 
permanent  lamary  (canine  tooth,  or  cuspiJjjtH\)  is  pretty 
eemplefely  formed,  and  the  tang  forming.  The  laiiiury  i'S 
cut  down  in  the  direction  of  it:*  axi-s  to  expose  the  cavity 
containing  the  pulp  on  which  it  was  forming.  There  is  one 
of  the  midars  in  the  ar^t  of  being  shed,  and  the  adult  or 
permanent  tooth  its  pushing  into  the  gum.  No,  331  is  the 
counterpart,  or  <ippoaile  section  of  the  same  laninry ;  and 
No»  332  in  the  laniary  of  the  jaw  of  the  opposite  aide  of  ihe 
same  lion,  showing  the  whole  of  the  pulp  on  which  il  was 
furraing.  (Calalogue,  Phyiidogical  Series t  Gallerj/t  voL 
i.  p.  "J3.) 

The  articuUlion  ef  the  condyles  of  the  lower  jaw  in  whicli 
this  formidable  apparatus  is  set  is  so  contrived  as  to  cause 
its  operation  m  the  most  efficient  manner.  These  processes 
are  .>^itunied  in  the  same  straight  horizontal  line;  ihey  :tre 
cylindrical  and  firmly  locked  in  the  transversely  elongated 
glenuVd  cavities,  the  mari^i lis  of  which  are  so  exiendwl  bulb 
before  and  hehind  the  condyle  that  rotatory  motion  is  impos- 
sible- The  crowns  of  the  nudar  or  rather  lacerating  leelh  are 
cjiapresj-ed  and  covered  with  CTmmel,  as  indeed  ai"e  tliose  of 
all  ihe  others:  the  nioUrs  terminate  in  pointed  procesnes, 
and  the  lower  teeth  shut  within  the  upper  Thus,  when  called 
into  action,  the  teeth  and  jaws  operate  like  the  antagonist 
blades  of  a  |uir  of  stigisovs  upon  the  substance  submitted  to 
their  cutting  edgen-  The  canine  teeth,  the  pruiripnl  pre- 
hensile weapons  of  the  head,  are  very  long  and  large,  espe- 
cially in  the  larger  cuts.  If  we  examine  the  cranium  of  a 
lion  or  tiger  v^o  bliali  be  Jit  no  lo&s  to  discover  the  machinery 
by  whicdi  this  dental  apparatus  is  worked. 

The  crisia  occifitafU\  which  is  most  strongly  marked  in 
Ihe  cats,  is  a  *^barp  and  prominent  h^ny  ridgo  rising  fioni 
the  U[)per  and  liind  portion  of  the  skulk  Its  chief  use  is 
for  the  attachment  of  the  temporal  must  le,  and  the  size  of 
the  temporal  fossa,  and  the  strength  and  extent  of  the  ry\^ 
maticareh  depend  upon  the  magnitude  of  that  m\iscle.  In 
no  animaU  is  thiis  r>s^a  larger  than  in  the  carnivern.  It  not 
only  nc  upies  the  wlmle  of  the  aides  an  I  uiipcr  part  i^l*  the 
skull,  but  is  still  fuiiher  lu created  by  the  prominent  liony 
creals  proccedmg  frum  the  frontal,  panctab  and  occipital 
bones*  The  temporal  mu'^cles would  indeed  almost  com- 
pleiely  cover  the  cranium  in  many  of  these  animals,  were  it 
not  for  their  separation  by  the  parietal  ridge. 


4 

i 


^kiill  of  tion  M^n  ?nm,  ftbovft  thow  iof  t1i«  nU&l  of  th«  tffoai»tk  arolMa 
■  nd  leTnpurnl  (ti^m. 

The  7ygT>inatic  suture  is  so  oblique  that  the  temporal 
bone  f>rms  the  whole  superior  margm,  and  the  o*  make 
the  inferior  edge  of  the  zygnmo. 

In  consequence  of  the  construction  which  we  have  cndea- 
voured  to  explain,  the  lower  jaw  is  capable  of  motion  only 
upwards  and  downwards,  and  entirely  mcapable  of  thai 
motion  in  a  bori2i7Utal  direction  which  is  necessary  to  mas- 
tication, properly  so  called.  Accordingly  the  cats  cut  and 
lacerate  their  food  coarsely,  and  transmit  it  i ;   *  rlions 

to  the  stomach,  there  to  be  acted  on  by  the  e. 

The  niuseie^s  of  the  neck  and  fore  quarter  ^,  .mi  ais  ore 
e?;pecially  powerful  to  give  full  efTect  tn  this  pari  of  Ihe  or- 
ganization, and  to  enable  the  aimnal  lo  drag  or  carr^  om^i 
its  prey. 
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Skutlof  tUixt  9ccit  ia  ftroQIr,  Bho\»itj|r  thu  proiDmriu  Ihtuy  crc*tv 

We  must  next  turn  our  attention  to  the  other  orgnna  of 
prohinftion,  the  c]uws. 

The  five  toes  of  the  anterior,  and  four  tocd  of  the  pos- 
terior extremities  of  the  cats  are  armed  with  wry  strong, 
hooked,  sub-corapressed  sharp  claws.  These  exircmitieti, 
the  anterior  ones  cspeeiallvt  thus  become  powerful  instru- 
ments for  seizing'  ana  ren*ling  the  prey.  The  muscles  that 
are  to  wield  these  weapons  are  of  great  strength :  those  of 
the  fore  arra  especially,  which  in  the  hon  and  tigur  oftor  the 
same  arrangement  for  llexion»  extension,  pronation,  and 
Bupi  nation,  as  is  observed  in  man,  are  highly  developed,  and 
the  blow  alone  which  the  animal  can  deal  with  this  hmb  is 
frequently  fatal.  It  m  asserted  that  the  Bentjul  tiger  ha^ 
been  known  to  fVacture  the  skull  of  a  man  with  one  stroke 
of  its  heavy  paw.  The  claws,  by  a  beautiful  confommrion, 
are  always  presented  without  effort  from  coming  in  eoiUaet 
with  external  bodies,  so  as  to  keep  them  sharp  and  ready 
for  action.  There  are  some  interesting  speeiniena  in  the 
Museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  London,  which 
will  illustrate  this  provision.  No,  287  of  the  *  Physiological 
Series*  is  a  toe  from  the  right  fore  foot  of  a  lion,  with  the 
lost  phalanx  retracted  on  the  ulnar  (which  from  the  prone 
state  of  the  foot  is  the  outer)  side  of  the  second  phalanx. 
This  state  of  retraction  is  constantly  maintained,  except 
when  overcome  by  an  extending  force,  by  means  of  elastic 
ligaments,  two  of  which  have  bristles  placed  beneath  tliem 
in  the  preparation.  The  principal  one  arises  from  the  outer 
side  and  distal  extremity  of  the  second  phalanx,  and  is  in- 
serted into  the  superior  ani^lo  of  the  last  phalanx ;  a  second 
arises  from  the  outer  side  and  proximal  end  of  the  second 
phalanx,  and  passes  obliquely  to  be  inserted  at  the  inner 
side  of  the  base  of  the  last  phalanx ;  a  third,  which  arises 
firom  the  inner  side  and  proximal  extremity  of  the  second 
pljalanx.  is  inserted  at  the  same  point  as  the  precediiig", 
Tlio  tendon  of  the  tlexor  profundus  j^erforans,  which  is  the 
antagonist  uf  the  ligaments,  has  been  divided.  No.  287  A 
ia  a  toe  from  the  left  fore  foot  of  a  young  lioness,  with  the 
last  phalanx  drawn  out,  a.s  in  the  action  of  the  flexor  pro- 
fundus. The  same  ligaments  are  shown  as  in  the  preced- 
ing preparation,  together  with  the  insertion  of  the  tlexor 
^  tnd  extensor  tendons.  In  order  to  produce  the  full  effect 
if  drawing  out  the  claw,  a  corresponding  action  of  the  ex- 
tensor muscle  i^  necessary  to  support  and  fix  the  second 
phalanx :  by  its  uUimate  insertion  in  the  terminal  phalanx, 
it  serves  also  to  restrain  and  rozulate  the  actions  of  the 
flexor  muscle.  A  bristle  is  placed  beneath  that  part  of  the 
extensor  tendon  w^hich  passes  under  one  of  the  elastic  liga- 
ments to  be  inserted  into  the  base  of  the  last  phalanx  im- 
mediately above  the  articulation.  In  both  preparations  la- 
terwl  processes  of  tendon  may  be  obscrve<l  going  to  the 
under  part  of  the  ba^e  of  the  phalanx,  which  are  partly  in- 
serted there,  and  partly  lost  in  the  integument:  they  are 
given  otf  from  the  extensor  tendon  as  it  passes  over  the 
proximate  phalanx,  and  arc  joined  by  ligamentous  fibres 
ihim  the  sides  nf  the  same  phalanx.  No.  "288  is  a  toe  from 
the  right  hind  foot  of  a  lion,  with  the  last  phalanx  drawn 
out,  and  the  ela^^tic  ligaments  put  on  the  stretch.  As  the 
phalanges  of  the  hind  foot  are  retracted  in  a  different  direc- 
tion ti>  thfnse  of  the  fore  foot,  t.  e.  directly  upon  and  not  by 
the  side  of  the  serond  phalanx,  the  elastic  ligaments  are 
differently  disposed,  as  may  be  ^en  by  comparing  this  with 
the  preceiiini^  preponition.  The  outer  ligament  is  of  a  flat- 
tened trinnic:uiar  fonn;  it  arises  from  the  whole  outer  side 
of  the  middle  phalanx,  is  strongest  at  the  anterior  margin, 
and  i»  inserted  at  the  superior  angle  of  the  last  phalanx  : 
the  inner  ligament  is  of  a  rounded  form,  arises  from  the 
irmer  nide  and  distal  end  of  the  second  phalanx,  and  is  also 
iujiertod  at  the  superior  angle  of  the  last  phalanx,  which  ia 
uei-esttiirily  drawn  back  in  the  diagonal  of  the  ela^itic  forcee. 


No.  288  A  IS  the  innermost  toe  or  pollex  of  the 
foot  of  a  young   lioness,  exhibiting  a  disposition''  uf  the 
elastic  ligtiraents  and  mode  of  retraction  similar  1o  the  toc4 
of  the  hind  ft>ot ;  but  here  the  inner  ligament  is  of  the  flat* 
toned  triangular  form,  and  the  outer  one  rounded.    The 
lallar  passes  between  a  division  in  the  extensor  tendon, 
ono  part  of  which  is  inserted  in  the  base  of  the  last  phalan% 
just  above  the  articulation;  the  other  part  into  the  outer 
side  of  the  bai^e  of  ihe  phalanx,  and  into  the  integument- 
{Catalogue^  Physiological  Series,  Gallery,  vol.  i*,  p.  *5.) 
•  It  seems  scarcely  necessary/  adds  the  able  author  of  the 
foregoing  description,  *  to  allude  to  the  final   intention  of 
these  beautiful  structures,  which  are,  with  some  slight  mo- 
dificatians,  common  to  the  genus  F<?/i>.     Tlie  clav^ 
thus  retracted  within  fohlsof  the  integument,  are  y- 
constantly  sharp,  and  ready  for  their  destined   ti^ 
not  bcin;^  blunted  and  worn  away  in  the  ordinarj  ] 
sivc  motions  ef  the  animal ;  while  at  the  same  timr 
parts  only  are  brought  in  contact  with  the  groutid, 
cumstance  contributes  to  Uie  itoiselcss  tread  of  the 
tribe.*    (llfid.) 


Fi^^  2, 


d 
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Strucltire  of  ilie  appai'atus  for  tvlracUnf;  and  cxlemtiag  Ihe  eltwi  < 
cats,  aft  exumpUfiod  Id  the  furo  fuoiand  UioU  rootoftbe  Itob. 

The  elastic  ligaments  which  retain  the  last  phalanx  and 
claw  in  a  state  of  retniction  are  not  the  same  in  the  fore 
and  hind  fuot. 

In  figure  1,  which  is  a  toe  from  the  left  fore  foot  of* 
young  lion,  represented  in  a  state  of  extension,  a  points 
to  the  two  clastic  ligaments;  6,  tlie  tendon  of  iLe  i 
muscle;  C|  a  process  of  inelastie  tendon ;  d!»  tbe  tr 
the  flexor  mu«cle,  which  parses  over  the  upper  extreuitl) 
of  the  last  phalanx  at  e,  as  over  a  pulley,  and  thus  asMSlf 
the  powerful  action  of  that  muscle. 

In  figure  2,  a  toe  from  the  hind  foot,  the  two  elastic  liga* 
ments  (a)  converge  to  be  inserted  into  the  upper  angle  of 
the  last  phalanXi  and  draw  it  backwards  directly  upon, 
instead  of  by  the  side,  of  the  penultimate  phalanx  ^  '-  '^ 
process  of  lateral  inelastic  tendon;  and  d  the  t* 
the  flexor  profundus,  which  is  strongly  strapped  <  I 
an  annular  ligament,  e. 

The  claw  is  supported  on  the  la&t  phalanx*  which  ti 
of  a  very  peculiar  form.    It«  iwp  portiotu  are  united  to 


ir  at  nearly  right  angles.  The  base  i:>f  the  claw  is 
into  a  irroove  in  ihe  body  of  Uie  bone,  to  prevent 
{  pusbei  backward*  in  the  violent  action  of  the 
lie  two  parts  of  the  bone  form  a  species  of  hook  or 
'  Tbe  superior  end  of  the  phalanx  in  this  stale  of 
I  placed  ulmost  vertically ;  while  th*»  other  cxtre- 
» nearly  parallel  to  the  second.  The  articulation  is 
iper  end  of  I  he  verticml  portion,  and  the  tii'xor  ten- 
r  the  upper  part  of  the  Winct  are  strongly 
:  piirtujn.     The  action  of  the  Hex  or  pro- 

Mu>t'>  INI-  whole  bone  lo  move  through  St*""  round 
^thesocond  phalanx.  (Dr.  Traill.) 
f  }(Lid  before  the  reader  the  mechanism  of  the  parts 
nedtately  concei-ne<l  in  the  caplnre  of  the  prey  and 
mtioti  of  its  fteah,  we  must  notice  t^notlicr  urgan 
[  the  cats  is  u^^ed  fur  other  pur]K>$e*4  than  those  of 
le  and  deglutition.  The  roughness  of  a  domestic 
me  is  familiar  to  every  one,  as  well  as  the  action 
pd  tigers  in  licking  theboneii  of  their  prey  in  order 
i  any  remnants  of  flesh  that  may  he  adhering^ 
'  This  is  cSected  by  numeroijs  horny  papillae,  which 
lently  arranged  in  different  spceies,  some  having 
Itraight  row&,  others  in  alternate  lines ;  but  in  nil 
directed  backwards.  In  the  Museum  of  the 
*  of  Surgeons  are  preparations  well  illustrating 
of  the  tongue  in  tnese  animals.     No.  ISUU 


S  of  Uoq'i  Tongue,  ihowiag  ihf  lionty  pAf41]ai, 
Tivm  the  tpetsmtn  in  the  CoUsfe  of  Surgroni, 

(h..  tr.n.nie  and  larynx  of  a  young  lion  injected. 
.*nsiderahle  lengtlv,  in  consequence  of  tiie 
ii  the  larynx  and  os  hyo'ides  are  placed 
^e  hony  palate.  The  soU  palate  is  of  a  proportional 
jAli  that  part  of  the  tongue  which  corresponds  to 
■Hble  it  smooth ;  &>  it  advances  fo^  ards  it  is 
Hjp  large  so^  papilla?  directed  backwards;  then 
^our  large  fonsulate  papilla?,  anterior  to  which  the 
pnical  popiUo?  c-untinue  incroasinc;  in  size  to  near 
f  thu  loaffue  ;  the  siron;^  cutiiular  hpines  with  whidi 
I  armed  have  been  removed,  showing  the  vascular 
I  aurf  ^  "  nth.  With  the  larynx  tlune  are  pro- 
pe  I  LHils  and  part  of  the  wide  traeliea. 

liaa  J.-.. ..nhecutieular  covermg  of  the  smaller 

f  csonical    papilla),    from    tht*    prec4j;ding    tongue. 

I  show^  a  portion  of  the  cuticnlar  covering  of  the 

of  tlie  ^me  tongue.     At  the  fore  part  of 

r     1  s  of  the  larger  spines  may  be  obseneda 

te,U  gustatory  papillas.    No.  Ulii  is  the  extremity 
e  of  n  lion,  with  the  cuticular  covering  of  the 
r  I  one  aide;  and  No.  1513  is  the  ante- 

l  ijf  a  lion^  with  the  cuticular  and  spiny 

I  ol  lue  PttpiiJie  prefier\*ed.      {Catalog ue^  Pnysiulo- 
wUm.  GaUertf^  vol.  iii.  part  i.  p.  1 2.) 
Ken  remarks,  that  in  the  cats  generally  the  con- 

rlhe  r#4  hyoidea  to  the  cranium  is  not  by  a  long 
TiTiH.jt    nv  m  the  Uon,  but  by  an  uniutcrrupted 
J  i  I  at  this  latter  structure  exists  in  the 

I  ^  K     (ifoo/,  Jh'oc,  ltt33.i 

p«ii9  U&  to  the  other 

Mipe  organs > — In  the  cats  tbe  salivary  glands  are 
i  Hiteht  be  expected  where  it  can  hardly  be  said 
Mff^fiff*  11  exercified.  The  stomach  of  the  lion  is 
|>T  »  iligbt  ^ootradiati  ia  it»  iniddje^  into  two  por- 


tions. Its  coats,  particularly  the  muscular  coat,  are  very 
strongj  as  in  mo*t  of  the  CarnivorcL  B  lumen  bach  ob  - 
serves,  that  in  most  carnivorous  quadrupeds,  particularly 
those  of  a  rapacious  nature,  the  stomach  bears  a  consider- 
able resemblance  on  the  whole  to  that  of  the  human  subject. 
Mr.  liawrenoe,  in  his  notes,  remarks,  that  the  food  of  carni- 
vorous animals,  approaching  in  its  constituent  elements 
more  iiearly  to  those  of  the  animal  than  that  of  the  herbi- 
vorous tribes,  is  more  easily  reduced  into  the  state  which  is 
required  for  the  nourishment  of  tliebody  in  the  former  than 
in  the  latter  case.  In  the  Carnivora,  the  stomach,  which  is 
of  a  cylindrical  furm,  has  no  cul-de-sacs;  the  a^sijphagus 
opens  at  its  anti^rior  cxtroinity.and  the  intestine  commences 
from  the  posterior*  so  that  every  thing  favours  a  quick  pass- 
age  of  the  food,  which  receives  no  mastication,  and  is  re- 
taineil  a  very  short  lime  in  the  stomach  Tlie  intestine  has 
no  valves,  is  small  in  diameter,  but  muscular,  and  the  whole 
canal*  when  compared  with  the  body,  is  extremely  short, 
being  as  3  or  6  to  L  It  is  worth  noticing,  that  in  the  domestic 
cat  tlicy  are  as  5  to  1,  but  in  the  wUd  cat  they  are  only  as 
3  to  1.  Some  of  the  Camivora  have  no  caBcum,  and  in 
those  that  have  this  appendage  it  is  constantly  small  and 
uniform  in  its  cavity.  In  the  Museum  of  the  Collecfc  of 
Surgeon.s  are  four  preparations,  Numbers  693  to  fi*J6  {Gal' 
lenj)^  both  inclusive,  showing  the  structure  of  the  intes- 
ti[ies  of  a  lion.  No.  724  shows  the  termination  of  the  ileum 
of  a  lion,  with  the  caecum  or  caput  coU  injecfed.  The 
cajcum  is  simple,  resembling  that  of  the  Suricale  iRyzf^na 
teiradactyla  of  Uliger),  with  its  apex  similarly  occupied  by 
a  cluster  of  glands ;  the  terminal  orifice  of  the  ileum  \}i  also 
of  a  circular  form,  but  it  is  situated  on  a  valvular  promi- 
nence in  the  large  intestine.  No,  730  is  the  injected  colon 
of  a  Uon.  The  longitudinal  muscular  fibres  are  very  strong, 
and  are  disposed  around  the  whole  cireumfercnre  of  the 
intestine,  whicli  consequently  is  not  drawn  Aip  mt*»  sacculi. 
The  lining  membrane  i^  smooth,  and  is  thm^vna  into  zi/  .?ag 
ruga?.  No.  7'M\  is  a  portion  of  the  rectum  of  a  lioness, 
showing  the  Blrong  round  fasciculi  of  longitudinal  fibres 
fonnin^  the  outer  stratum  of  the  mu^ndar  coal,  part  of 
which  has  been  turned  down  to  show  the  inner  circular 
fibres.  The  intestinal  glands  of  the  ileum  in  the  lion  are 
shown  hy  No.  757.  No.  806  shows  the  liver  of  the  domestic 
cat,  and  its  subdivision,  as  in  all  carnivorous  quadrupeds, 
into  a  great  number  of  lobes.  The  second  lobe  from  the 
left  hide^  or  cystic  lobe,  is  deeply  cleft  for  the  insertion  of 
the  suspensory  ligament ;  to  the  right  of  this  clci\  it  is  per- 
forated for  the  lodgement  of  the  gall  bladder.  Ko*  8t>7  is 
the  cystic  lobe  of  tSe  t^ame  species,  showin;:  that  the  gall- 
bladder is  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  substance  ©rthe 
largo  lobe.  (Catahg^u^,  Gnllen/,  Phtja.  Scriejf^  vol.  i.) 
Blumenbach  remarks  that  the  ductus  cholcdochus  forms  a 
pouch  between  the  coats  of  the  intestine  for  recciWng  the 
pancreatic  duct  in  the  cat  No.  H2\  in  the  Museum  of  the 
Collegtf  of  Surgeons  displays  a  portion  of  the  duodenum, 
with  the  termination  ot  the  hepatic  and  pancreatic  ducts 
of  a  lion.  A  black  bristle  is  passed  into  the  ductus  eom- 
mxinis  chole<loehus,  and  a  m  bite  one  into  the  pancreatic  duct; 
the  mucus  coat  of  the  interline  Is  laid  open  to  show  their 
junction.  The  orifice  of  a  distinct  pancreatic  duel  is  pre- 
served. No.  637  is  the  spleen,  with  a  mrtion  of  the  Jiio- 
donum  and  pancreas  of  a  domestic  c^t.  The  spleen  is  of  an 
elongated  trihedral  Ibrui,  attached  to  the  stomach  by  a  du- 
plicature  of  peritoneum  inclosing  its  vessels:  this  duplica- 
ture  passes  olT  from  the  angle  ibrmed  by  t»iie  two  leiiser 
sideii.  The  splenic  vein  is  seen  parsing  Jrv»m  the  spleen 
along  the  pancreas,  which  extends  from  it  to  the  duode- 
num. No,  fe-IO  exhibits  the  stomnch  and  duodenum,  spleen, 
[lancreas,  and  great  omentum  of  a  small  carnivorous  ani- 
mal, apparently  of  a  cat.  The  parts  have  been  injt'ctwl, 
and  show  remarkably  well  the  principal  peculiarities  ui  the 
fymi  and  disposition  of  these  parts  as  they  exist  in  the 
feline  tribe,  A  part  of  Ihe  a^sophagus  has  been  invert*^, 
to  show  the  transverse  ruga?  of  its  lining  membrane,  near  its 
termination.  The  stomach  exhibits  tho  broad  dihUi-^l  cjir- 
diac  and  tho  narrow  tubular  p)loric  divisions,  which  aro 
acutely  bent  upon  each  other;  in  the  duodenum  maybe 
obserAcd  its  regular  extended  cur\e,  and  it^  l»n»ad  mesen- 
tery, by  which  much  greater  freedom  of  motion  i»  alhiwed 
to  this  portion  of  tbe  intestinal  canal  than  in  the  human 
subject.  The  small  omentum  is  seen  attached,  not  in  a  re- 
gular line  along  the  lesser  arch  of  the  stomach,  but  ad- 
vancing in  an  irregular  scolloped  manner  upon  iU  anterior 
uirfiue'  an  mnalogou^  prooew  of  ^j^tio^^cni^m  >&  '9?i&a^&e^ 
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posterior  to  the  lesser  curvature  The  great  omentum  an- 
teriorly is  continued  from  the  greater  arch  of  the  stomach, 
from  the  left  end  of  which  it  is  continued  down  the  spleen, 
and  posteriorly  along  the  pancreas,  which  is  thus  seen  to 
have  an  entire  investment  of  peritoneum :  from  the  pan- 
creas it  extends  to  the  pylorus,  where  it  becomes  conti- 
nuous with  the  anterior  layer,  completing  the  circle,  and 
leaving  a  large  aperture  behind  the  lesser  arch  of  the  sto- 
mach, which  leads  into  the  omental  cavity  analogous  to  the 
foramen  Winslowi.  The  form  of  the  pancreas  and  its  divi- 
sion into  the  transverse  or  greater  lobe  and  the  circular  or 
duodenal  lobe  ai*e  well  shown,  and  also  the  form  and  situa- 
tion of  the  spleen.    {Catalogue,  Gall.,  Phys.  Series,  vol.  i.) 

Organ  of  the  Voice. — The  terrific  roar  with  which  the 
larger  animals  of  this  family  rush  on  their  prey  is  well 
known,  and  well  calculated  to  paralyze  the  nervous  system 
of  the  victim  with  fear.  Stealing  on  the  victim  with 
noiseless  tread  till  couched  within  the  proper  distance  for 
their  spring,  these  destroyers  leap  on  it  with  a  horrid  sound 
which  salutes  its  ear  in  the  same  moment  almost  that  it 
feels  the  blow  of  the  deadly  talons  and  the  murderous  gripe 
of  the  teeth.  The  cartilages  of  the  larynx  of  a  lion,  the 
largo  size  of  the  vocal  organ,  and  the  rounded  contour  of 
the  epiglottis,  may  be  seen  in  preparation  No.  1172  {Gal- 
lery)  of  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons. 
From  the  narrowness  of  the  thyroid  cartilage  anteriorly, 
there  is  a  considerable  interval  at  that  part  between  the 
tliyroid  and  cricoid  cartilages,  a  structure  which,  as  the 
Catalogue  tells  us,  obtains  in  all  the  feline  animals. 
No.  1 129  consists  of  the  heart  and  lungs  of  a  kitten,  and 
shows  i^rincipally  the  subdivision  of  the  lungs  into  many 
lobes,  and  more  especially  the  small  azygos  lobe  of  the 
right  lung,  filling  up  the'space  which  intervenes  between 
the  heart  and  diaphragm  in  this  and  most  other  quadrupeds. 
Vicq-D'Azyr  and  Blumenbach  notice  the  two  delicate  mem- 
branes lying  under  the  ligamcnta  glottidis  of  the  cat,  which 
probably  cause  tho  purring  noise  peculiar  to  it. 

Urinary  ami  Genital  Organs. — *  The  structure  of  the 
kidney  in  Mammalia*  observes  Mr.  Lawrence,  in  his  notes 
to  Bluuicnbach's  *  Comparative  Anatomy,*  *  displays  two  very 
opposite  varieties,  which  may  be  called  the  simple  and  the 
conglomeratf'd  kidneys.  In  the  former  there  is  a  single 
papilla,  which  is  suiTounded  by  an  exterior  crust  of  the 
coitical  substance.  This  is  the  case  in  all  XhQfeicp,  and  in 
some  other  animals,  as  many  rodentia*  *  In  some  animals,* 
says  John  Hunter,  *the  kidney  is  a  very  obloi;g  body,  ex- 
tending in  length  for  a  considerable  way,  and  very  narrow, 
as  in  some  fish,  while  in  oilier  animals  it  is  almost  globular, 
as  in  the  leopaid.  *  *  *  In  the  lion  kind,  cat  kind,  as 
also  in  the  hyana,  we  find  that  perhaps  one-half  of  the 
veins  get  on  the  external  surface,  and  are  either  strongly 
attached  to  or  pass  in  a  doubling  of  the  capsule  of  the 
kidney,  and  then  pass  along  like  the  veins  of  the  pia  mater, 
aflenvards  joining  the  trunks  from  the  inside  just  as  they 
pass  out.  ♦  *  *  The  veins  of  the  kidneys  have  in  general 
nothing  particular  respecting  them.  They  in  common 
attend  the  arteries,  or  at  least  ramify  similarly  to  the  ar- 
teries, excepting  in  the  lion  and  cat  kind,  as  also  in  the 
hyaena,  where  some  of  the  veins  ramify  on  the  surface, 
while  the  others  are  attending  the  arteries.*  The  reader 
will  find  in  the  Museum  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  some 
beautiful  preparations  illustrative  of  the  kidneys,  &c.,  of 
the  Felidiff:  they  are  numbered  1200  to  1205  both  inclu- 
sive, 1218  to  1221  both  inclusive,  and  1284  {Gallery), 

Blumenbach  obsenes  that  in  some  species  of  the  cat 
kind  the  glans  is  covered  with  retroverted  papillaa,  which, 
as  these  animals  have  no  vesicular  seminales,  may  enable 
the  male  to  hold  the  female  longer  in  his  embraces.  Most 
of  the  cats  are  retromingent,  but  not,  as  has  been  so  often 
and  erroneously  repeated  from  the  time  of  Aristotle,  retro- 
copulant. 

Brain,  Nervous  System,  and  Semes. — Blumenbach  ob- 
serves that  the  bony  tentorium  cerebelli  constitutes  in  most 
species  of  the  cat  kind  an  uniform  bony  partition  which 
leaves  a  quadrangular  opening  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
cranium.  In  the  cat  the  brain  forms  ^  of  the  body,  the 
proportion  of  the  weight  of  the  cerebellum  to  the  cerebrum 
is  as  1  to  6,  and  the  breadth  of  the  medulla  oblongata  after 
the  pons  varolii  is  to  that  of  the  brain  as  8  to  22.  In  the 
Museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  No.  132  i, 
{Gallery)  is  the  brain  of  a  tiger.  The  pia  mater  has  been 
removed  from  the  metlulla  oblongata,  showing  the  trans- 
verse tract  of  medullary  matter  posterior  to  the  tuber  fui- 


nulare,  called  corpus  trapezoideum ;  this  is  traversed  by 
the  corpora  pyramidalia.  The  development  of  the  cerebrum 
is  such  as  not  only  to  cover  the  optic  lobes  or  bigeminal 
bodies,  but  also  the  anterior  half  of  the  cerebellum  itself; 
and  the  surface  of  the  cerebrum  is  augmented  by  couvo- 
lutions,  of  which  one  is  analogous  to  the  single  convolution 
in  the  agouti,  and  extends  parallel  with  the  fissure  dividins 
the  hemispheres ;  a  second  runs  parallel  with  and  exterou 
to  the  preceding ;  a  transverse  one  proceeding  from  the 
mesial  fissure  marks  off  what  may  be  regarded  as  the 
anterior  lobes,  which,  together  wiih  the  lateral  regions  of 
the  hemispheres,  are  traversed  by  other  anfractuosities. 
No.  1325  is  the  brain  of  a  lion,  closely  resembhng  the  pre- 
ceding in  general  form  and  disposition  of  the  convolutioni. 
No.  1326  is  the  brain  and  part  of  the  spinal  chord  oft 
young  lion,  with  the  vessels  of  the  pia  mator  minutely  in- 
jectetl.  The  left  lateral  ventricle  is  exposed,  showing  the 
pes  hippocampi  and  the  choroid  plexus.  The  fourth  %'en- 
tricle  is  also  laid  open,  and  contains  a  similar  plexus  of 
minute  arteries.  Bristles  arc  inserted  into  the  hollow  ol- 
factory and  the  optic  nerves,  and  black  threads  are  tied 
round  the  origins  of  the  remaining  cerebral  nerves  of  the 
right  side.  A  small  quill  is  plac^  in  the  infundibulum; 
but  the  pituitary  gland,  which  may  be  seen  in  both  the 
precedmg  specimens  is  here  removed.  The  union  of  the 
vertebral  arteries  to  form  the  basilar  artery,  the  great 
length  of  that  vessel,  and  its  division  to  join  with  the  in- 
ternal carotids  in  the  formation  of  the  circle  of  Willis,  are 
well  displayed.  No.  1326  is  a  portion  of  the  basis  of  the 
brain  of  a  lion,  prepared  to  show  the  form  and  relative  pro- 
portions of  the  bigeminal  bodies  or  optic  tubercles ;  of  theiib 
the  posterior,  though  smaller  in  longitudinal  diameter,  ait 
broader,  and  rise  above  the  level  of  the  anterior  pair.  No. 
1372  and  No.  1373  are  two  liighly  interesting  preparations 
of  the  spinal  chord  and  cauda  equina  of  the  lion.  {Cata- 
logue, vol.  iii.) 

Taste  and  Touch. — For  illustrations  of  the  former  senia 
we  refer  the  reader  to  the  descriptions  of  the  preparatiou^ 
Nos.  1509  to  1513,  both  inclusive,  above  given.  Tlie  latter 
sense  presents  nothing  particularly  worthy  of  notice  in  tbi^ 
cats;  the  whiskers  indeed  are  provided  with  very  large 
nerves,  and  may  be  serviceable  in  warning  the  animal  ia 
certain  situations  where  they  come  in  contact  with  any 
object. 

iSwtf//.— Blumenbach  enumerates  the  cat  kind  amonC'i 
the  anmials  remarkable  for  theii*  acuteness  in  the  sense  w  ! 
smelling,  and  as  aiibrding  examples  of  a  very  complicatedij 
formation  of  the  ethmoid  bone,  both  in  regard  to  the-, 
elegant  structure  of  its  cribriform  lamella,  and  to  thai 
wonderful  convolutions  of  its  turbinated  portions,  whiek: 
procure  as  large  a  surface  as  possible  within  the  confined  - 
space  of  the  nasal  cavity,  for  the  application  of  the  Schnei- ' 
derian  membrane.  The  concha  narium  in/eriores  aie  alae^ 
much  convoluted.  There  is  in  the  Museum  of  the  College 
of  Surgeons  {Gallery)  a  preparation  (No.  1 552)  of  a  hi- 
gitudinal  vertical  section  of  the  head  of  a  leopard,  shoving  ; 
the  turbinated  bones  of  the  left  side  in  situ  ;  and  anotbei;  ^ 
No.  1 553,  of  a  longitudinal  section  of  the  side  of  tbe  head  \ 
of  a  young  lion,  showing  the  ossa  turbinata  i;i  situ  alaa. 
The  following  luminous  desciiption  of  the  latter  is  given  ii  . 
the  Catalogue.  {Physiological  Series,  yo\.  iii.)  The  §•• 
perior  bone  is  of  a  conical  form,  extending  along  the  whole 
of  the  roof  of  the  nasal  cavity,  with  its  base  opposite  to  the  -. 
frontal  sinus  (which  is  here  exposed),  and  its  apex  terni-  3 
nating  above  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  inferior  tuHii-^ 
nated  bone.  It  presents  a  smooth  or  uniform  suiften^ 
towards  the  nasal  cavity,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  precedi^Ea 
specimen ;  but  the  lamella  forming  this  surfiace  has  bcMil 
partially  removed,  showing  the  subjacent  lamella,  which  ii^ 
folded  longitudinally :  the  more  complicated  disposition  <f| 
the  exterior  lamella  of  the  same  bone  is  exhibited  on  thtj 
opposite  side  of  the  preparation,  where  the  surface  for  the^ 
extension  of  the  olfactory  membrane  is  augmented  hf  a| 
series  of  deep  arched  folds,  having  their  convexity  upvam  | 
The  middle  turbinated  bone  is  also  of  a  pyramidal  fonn,  ill  | 
broad  basis  being  applied  to  the  cribriform  plate  of  flM';s 
ethmoid  bone,  and  its  apex  extending  between  those  of  the  ^ 
other  two  turbinated  bones,  but  not  reaching  so  far  forvardk } 
The  nasal  or  mesial  surface  of  this  bone  is  complicated  bf  -' 
numerous  deep  furrows,  two  of  which  extend  longitudinallji  i 
parallel  with  the  superior  margin  of  the  bone,  vhUe  tike  ] 
others  radiate  in  an  irregular  manner  from  the  lower  pool 
of  attachment.    The  lateral  euriiice  of  the  bona  m  IM  ■'■ 
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ted  nn-l  exleiifiive.  The  inferior  ami  anted  >r  tur- 
bonc  i^  of  an  elontfated  forni.  and  contracicd  th*  bjth 
itius.  Its  posterior  and  inferior  extremily  is  al- 
to tht:  outer  paricfes  of  the  nas^l  fiassa^e,  helow  the 
lie  of  llie  turbinated  hone :  from  tUi^  point  it  exteudjs 
uely  upwards*  enlarging  as  it  cros^eii  the  anteriar  e\- 
iiy  t>f  the  miildlo  bone,  and  then  diminiiihing  in  size  to 
Anterior  and  superior  attachment  buUiud  the  exicrniil 
flora  its  posilion  therefore  the  odorous  paiiieles  in 
ion  must  first  impinge  upon  this  bone.  It,  ntual 
is  pretty  uniform,  pre&euling  only  one  curved 
parallel  with  and  near  to  I  he  lower  margin  of  the 
ill  this  respect  differing  widely  from  the  lower  turbi- 
Sited  bone  in  the  hare:  it^  exterior  surfa^-e  is  simdarly 
Hiirmcterised,  In  the  preparation  the  outer  latneUa  has 
hmtk  eut  away  to  show  the  subjacent  fold.  The  whole 
)mng  tuioutely  injected,  the  vnAculariiy  of  the  piluilary 
oembmne  extended  over  this  vast  and  complicated  smrface 
rt  w«U  di>Dlayed.  The  pituitary  membrane  i*  evidently 
ana  most  v^ascular  at  the  anterior  part  of  the  cavity, 
it  laiut  receive  the  first  impression  of  the  external 
A  portion  of  the  pituitary  membrane  in  reflected  froui 
tW  base  of  the  middle  turbinated  bone,  showing  the  fibres 
olfactory  nerves  spreadinpf  over  it.  In  No.  1,354  (the 
section  of  the  same  lieadj  and  No.  15^5  (tlie  inter- 
section) tlii*  part  of  the  organization  is  still  further 

Bearing, — Tliii  sense  is  acute  in  nioal  of  the  cats.  There 

e  ^rcjiter  number  of  mammtfcrous  quadrupt^ds.  con- 

wuh  the  tympanum  another  cavity  which  Bkimen- 

parcs,  with  regard  to  the  situation  of  the  bony 

contains  it,  to  the  mastofd  cells  in  the  t^mpoiul 

nuin.     In  several  animaU  (and  the  cat   ii  one  of 

lift  organ  is  a  mere  bony  cavity.   The  QMnieula  uuUi- 

tdering  the  ienticulm  as  only  a  p;occ^s  of  the  iftcnjt, 

i,  a^  in  tlic  human  i^uhjecr.     In  the  Museum  of  the 

"  "urgeons  there  U  a  preparation  (Ko,  1  fiOO,  Gt/llery\ 

of  the  cranium  of  a  young  lion,  including  ilie 

Bhn>r  of  the  left  *ide.     A  part  of  llie  meatus  is 

with  the   membrana  tympani,  and  the  cavily  of 

panum  i%  laid  open,  bhowing  the  convexity  of  the 

trane  turned  towards  it,  a^i  in  most  mammalia.   {Cata- 

vol.  iii.) 

\L — ^Thra  scn!*e  is  acute  \\\  the  Felidie,  and  they  have 
t|irlit;)tiug  membrane  ver)  large  and   moveable*     The 
it,  as  far  us  is  knovvn»  U,  generally  t-piiakiu};,  of  two 
.and  the  anterior  perforation  of  the  iris  h  ibrmed  of  two 
Its  of  large  circles  joined,  giving  it  a  lone;  and  a  short 
ic  lont^  a\i4  being  vertical.     In  the  Museum  of  the 
;e  r»f  Su- M'rnins  (No.  171 1^,   Gaifery)  is   the  eye  of  a 
minute  i  1  by  the  ciliary  arteries,  and  flu^  m^Io- 

coat  tr.i  ;,  divided,  and  retlecled  from  the  cho> 

to  ^ how  ihe  vaiseuhirily  of  that  tunic.     No.  i73U  is  a 
iralioti  of  the  eye  of  a  lion,  showing  the  broad  patch  of 
ttum  luculum  below  and  ako  a  tittle  above  the  inser* 
of  tboepiie  nerve.  The  succeeding  numbers  to  No.  ir.lJ 
Q#i%tr  are  also  dlustralivu  of  this  part  of  the  organization 
he  lion  and  the  leopard,      John  Hunter,  Obxen^atw/Uf 
latn  jjarii  of  the  Animal  CEcunomy^    *2nd,    edit, 
arks  that  when  the  pigmentum  tit  of  more  than 
in  the  same  eye,  the  lighter  portion   is  always 
X  the  bottom  of  tliv  eye,  in  the  shape  of  a  liu^lf-nirHjn 
eirrular  arch  upward**  ;  the  straight  line  or  diame- 
g  atmoi^t  hori2ontally  across  the  lower  edge  of  the 
re,   *o  tliat   the  end  of  the  nerve  is  wiUiin  linn 
ired  part,  which  makes  a  kind  of  semicircuhir 
»  It  ;  and  be  observes  that  the  shape  is  peculiar 

1  jn,  dog,  and  most  of  the  carnivorous  tribe.    Mr. 

•V  \m  that  the  Cheetah  has  the  circular  pupil  of 

the  Uim,  figer.  Leopard,  and  Jaguar.  {j^oL  Proc,  1833.) 

Natural  History. 

Tlw  otteology  of  the  F«i-!d.«  presents  little  for  the  dis- 

ImcUc  n  r.f*  HiHM  i,.K.  c\cept  size,  and  in  no  animals  due*  fepe- 

1  upon  sife  and  cohnir  more  entirely 

;imily.     There  are  indeed  differences: 

aoc«;,  a^  that  poinled  out  by  Mr  Owen  between 

the  lion  and  that  of  the  tii^er  ;  but,  taken  a.i  a 

.  U'ton  of  a  cat  u  very  nearly  the  miniature  re- 

mavntji:.  ,.»  ri  that  of  a  lion  op  a  tiger     We  accordingly 

ir''    '  e  4ii!^position  of  many  leadmg  itoologista  has  been 

i';  the  numerous  speoiee  under  one  genus,     Lin- 

hm^  «i«iMii£e«  tbcm  under  Feiif^  the  tbiid  genus  of  hi^ 


t^ 

til         , 

^tuilc,  i 


order  Fercp^  placing  tliem  between  the  di^gs  (Cants)  and 
ViVfrra,  Illiger  assigns  to  them  a  i>osilion  in  hi-*  order 
I'lafeu/afat  with  I  be  title  Sanguinaria.  Cuvier  places  them 
under  the  name  of  Les  Chats  (Fe/is,  Linn,)  among  his 
Carnivores,  the  third  family  of  bis  Carnassiers,  belv.cen  the 
Ht/^naif  and  the  SeaLi,  Temmiuck  regards  the  genus  Felis 
as  an  indivisible  group  zoolt>gi€iilly,but  separates  them  into 
two  sections,  the  first  compii^ing  those  wtiich  are  foutid  in 
I  lie  Old  Continent  and  its  Archipelagos,  eighteen  &pecie«  in 
number  ;  the  second  tiio?e  whiL-h  occur  in  the  New  World, 
of  which  he  enumerates  nine  species.  C.  L.  Bona))arte, 
prince  of  Musignnno*  admits  into  hiii  family  Fehna  the 
genera  Profeics,  Hya^ta,  and  Friojiodon,  a  very  (|U option- 
able  admission.  Dr.  I^ach  givi«t  the  Lion^  o.  generic  dis- 
linction  with  the  name  oi  Leo.  The  LyrtJtcs  are  separated 
as  a  genus  by  Mr.  Gray,  under  the  title  of  Lynchm;  and 
tlie  Hunting  Leopard,  Felia  juhaia,  is  characteri/,L*d,  gene- 
rically  by  Waglcras  CynailuruK.  The  whole  family  may  be 
popularly  divided  into  Lions,  Tigers,  Leoparos,  Lvr^XEa, 
and  IViid  Cats,  or  Cats  properly  so  called,  the  two  latter 
terms  being  more  particularly  applicable  to  the  smaller 
forms.  Under  the  firnt  four  lilies  will  be  found  in  this 
work  the  notices  of  those  subdivisions,  and  we  shall  in 
the  present  article  tieat  fpoeially  of  the  latter  subdivision 
only, 

(Ji*ograjihical  Disiribntinn  of  the  Frtidef, — Tlie  form  is 
widely  spread  over  the  face  of  the  earth  ;  but  reaches  its 
most  powerful  development  in  the  warmer  clmiatea.  With 
the  exception,  however,  of  New  Holland  and  the  islands  of 
the  Southern  Pacilic,  species  are  found  in  every  pait  of  the 
world,  excepting  the  arctic  regions ;  and  sotne  extend  far 
beyond  the  limits  of  moderate  temperature  and  even  into 
districts  where  the  severity  of  the  cold  is  almost  arctic. 
No  ^pecies  has  yet  been  discovered  common  to  the  Old  and 
New  World* 

Cats. 

Among  the  smaller  sjiccies  of  the  grent  feline  family 
our  attention  is  naturally  first  directed  towards  that  domes- 
tic animal  which  is  found  in  almost  every  house.  *  In  this 
case/  says  the  author  of  that  interesting  little  bof>k  Th» 
Memi^&ries  (iMnd.  r2mo.  ITJO},  *  unlike  that  of  the  dog, 
there  is  no  doubt  which  is  the  ciri^iral  head  of  the  domesti- 
cated stock.  The  wild  cat  of  the  European  foresLi  is  the  tamo 
cat  of  the  European  house*  ;  the  tame  cat  would  become  wild 
i f  turned  into  the  woods ;  the  w ild  cat  at  some  period  h an  l>eeu 
domesticated,  and  its  species  lias  been  established  in  almost 
eveiy  fimily  of  the  Old  and  New  Continent.'  Theie  is 
good  authority  for  this  a^iscrtion;  but  the  orit:in  of  the  do- 
Aiesfic  cat  has  been  attributed  to  a  very  diflerent  source, 
and  there  are  not  wanting  zoologists  who  evi?n  now  hold 
that  the  parent  stock  of  that  useful  animal  in  still  undia- 
covered. 

Riippell  during  hia  first  travels  in  Nubia  discovered  a 
eat  {Khinpf6tii(e  Katze,  Felis  manieutaht)  of  the  pJjEeof  a 
iniddle-sijeed  domestic  cat.  and  one- third  i<^maller  than 
the  European  wdd  cat  iFdis  Catus  ferns,  Linn.).  All 
the  proportions  of  the  limbs  wore  on  a  smaller  scale,  with 
the  exception  of  the  tad,  which  U  longer  in  F'elis  mamcu- 
hiia.  The  woolly  or  cround  hair  is  in  general  of  a  dirty 
ochreous,  darker  on  the  buck  and  posterior  parts,  and  b<*- 
comu)g  gradually  lighter  on  the  anterior  and  lateral  parts; 
longer  hair  of  a  swarthy  dirty  white,  so  that  the  appearanct* 
of  the  animal  is  grevisn-yellow.  Kkin  of  the  edges  of  the 
lips  and  of  the  nose  bare  and  black.  Beard  and  bristlea  of 
the  eyebrows  shiniuj^  white,  broviti  at  the  roots;  edges  of 
eyelids  black ;  iris  glaring  yellow.  From  the  inner  conmr 
near  the  eye  there  is  a  dajk  brown  streak  running  in  the 
direction  of  the  nose,  and  there  is  a  white  streak  as  fiir  up 
a^  the  arch  of  the  eyebrows ;  between  these  two  streaks  is 
another  greyish  one  extendmg  on  the  forehead  by  the  side 
of  the  ears  and  under  the  eyes.  Outside  of  the  ears  t;rey, 
maide  white  and  without  tufU  of  hair.  Eight  slender  Iduck 
undulating  lines  arise  on  the  forehead,  nm  alotig  the  occiput, 
and  arc  lost  in  the  upper  part  of  the  neck.  Cheeks,  throat, 
and  anterior  part  of  the  neck  shining  white-  Two  oehrtsous- 
yellow  line>  spring,  the  otie  from  the  outer  corner  of  iJio 
eye,  tha  other  from  the  middle  of  the  cheek,  and  meet  btith 
together  under  the  car ;  and  two  rings  of  the  same  colour 
encircle  the  white  neck  :  below  the  rings  there  are  spots  of 
ocbreouB  yellow.  Chest  and  bellj  dirty  white  with  similar 
spots  or  semicncular  Imon,  A  dark  streak  alon^  the  back 
bt^comos  bghtcr  aa  it  ri^et  over  the  shoulder^i  and  darker  ^tv 
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the  cross.  This  streak  is  gra(!ually  lost  on  the  upper  part 
of  the  tail,  tli©  lower  surface  of  winch  is  while-yellow.  The 
tail  is  almoHt  of  an  equal  thickness,  rather  slender,  and 
with  rwo  dark  ring  a  at  its  point.  The  ext  rem  i  lies,  which 
have  lesg  hair  in  proportion  on  the  outer  side,  are  of  the 
general  colour,  wiili  besides  five  or  six  hlacki&h  semicircu- 
Inr  bwndi;  on  the  fare-leg??,  and  six  distinct  dark  cross  streaks 
on  the  hind-legs.  The  inner  sides  are  lighter  in  colour, 
■  itli  I  wo  black  spots  or  streaks  on  the  upper  parts  of  the 
foi'e-legs,  and  the  hind  extremities  show  the  cross  streaks 
winding  around  the  thighs  towards  the  inside.  Foot,  Boles, 
hind  parti*  of  ankles,  and  wrists  shining  black.  Length  two 
feet  five  inches,  the  tail  bein^^  about  nine :  height  at  the 
shoulder  about  9  J  inclies-  The  description  was  taken  from 
an  o^cd  female.  M.  Riipp^U,  who  found  Ihis  cat  west  of 
the  Nile,  near  Arahukal,  in  rocky  and  bushy  regions,  is  of 
opinion  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  descended 
from  the  domestic  cat  of  the  anlicnt  Egyptians,  now  to  be 
(raced  in  the  cat-mummies  and  their  representations  on  the 
monuments  of  Tliebes.  In  the  *  Description  de  I'Egy  pte, 
Hypogi^es  de  Thebes,*  vok  ii.  pi.  45,  No.  14»  is  the  repre- 
sentation of  a  cat.  PL  51,  No.  3,  shows  a  cat's  mum  my, 
and  pi.  54,  No.  7,  the  skeleton  of  a  cat's  mummy  which 
in  si^eof  body,  form  of  head,  and  leng^ih  of  tail  accords  per- 
fectly wiih  /'>/*>  manicitJata.  The' question  then  arises 
whether  this  domestic  cat  might  not  have  been  transferred 
or  bcf|nealhed  to  the  contemporary  civiliEed  Europeans  by 
the  Egyptians;  and  the  superintendents  of  the  Frankfort 
collection  agree  that  the  general  facts  strongly  favour  the 
opinion  that  FelU  maniculaia  is  the  typo  of  our  domestic 
ftat.  M.  Temminck  concurs  in  opinion  with  M.  Riippell 
that  this  Nubian  species  is  the  stock  from  which  it  sprang. 
Sir  William  Jardine,  in  his  able  Natural  fjt story  qfme  Fe- 
linee  {jXittyriifui's  Library,  Mammalia,  voh  ii.,  small  8vo*, 
Edinburgh  and  London,  1834),  states  that  the  opinion 
generally  accepted  before  this  by  most  naturalists  wa.s, 
that  llie  wild  cat  of  Europe  was  the  orij^inal  stock ;  but, 
he  adds,  that  although,  since  tbo  introduction  of  our 
honst*  tat  to  this  country,  there  may  hare  been  an  acci- 
dental cross  with  the  wild  native  species,  an  attentive 
examination  of  the  greater  numbers  will  at  once  show 
a  very  different  form  from  that  exhibited  by  the  wild 
eat ;  the  most  prominent  distinctions  being  the  short- 
ness of  the  legs  and  shortness  and  thickness  of  the  tail  in 
the  latter.  '  Tlie  domestic  cat,*  continues  this  author,  '  is 
the  only  one  of  this  race  which  has  been  generally  u^ed  in 
the  economy  of  man.  Some  of  the  other  small  species  have 
shown  that  they  nui;ht  be  applied  to  similar  purposes;  and 
we  bave  seen  that  ttc  general  disposition  of  Uiis  family  will 
not  prevent  their  training.  Much  pains  would  have  been 
necessary  to  effect  this,  and  none  of  the  European  nations 
were  likely  to  have  attempted  it.  The  scarcity  of  cats  in 
Eumpe,  in  its  earlier  ngv%  is  also  well  known,  and  in  the 
tenth  and  eleventh  centuries  a  good  mouser  brought  a  high 
price.  Although,  however,  our  opinion  comcides  wjih 
that  of  the  above-mentioned  authorities,  and  we  think  tbat 
we  are  indebted  to  the  superstition  of  the  antient  Egyp- 
tians for  having  domesticated  the  species  described  by 
Riippell,  we  have  no  doubt  that  since  its  introduction  to  this 
couatn%  and  more  particularly  to  the  north  of  Sa>tland, 
there  has  been  occasional  crossing  with  our  own  native 
species,  and  that  the  results  of  those  crosses  have  been  VapX 
in  our  houses.  We  have  seen  many  eats  very  closely  rcsein- 
bling  the  wild  cat,  and  one  or  two  that  were  very  tame, 
which  could  scarcely  be  di-Htinguishcd  from  it.  There  is 
perhaps  no  animal  that  so  soon  loses  its  cultivation,  and 
returns  apparently  to  a  state  completely  wild.  A  trilling 
neglect  of  pro|>er  feeding  or  attention  will  often  cause  them 
to  depend  upon  their  own  resources ;  and  ihe  tasting  of 
some  wild  and  living  food,  will  tempt  them  to  st^ek  it  again, 
atid  to  leave  their  civilized  home*  Tlicy  then  prowl  about 
in  the  same  mmnor  as  their  congeners,  crouching  amtuig 
cover,  and  carefully  concealing  themselves  fiom  all  publi- 
city. They  breed  m  the  woods  or  thickets,  and  support 
iheraselves  upon  birds  or  young  animals.  Few  extensive 
rablnt  warrens  want  two  or  three  depreilators  of  tins  kind, 
where  they  commit  great  havoc,  parlicularly  among  the 
young  in  summer.  They  sleep  and  repose  in  the  holes-,  and 
are  olten  taken  in  the  snares  sljI  for  their  prey.  1  once 
eumc  upon  a  cat  which  had  thus  left  her  home:  she  had 
newly  Kittened  in  the  ridge  of  an  uncut  corn-field.  Upon 
approaching  ^hc  showed  ©very  disposition  to  defend  her 
{urogeny^  and  heside  hei  lay  dead  two  half-grown  loT^rets.'  ' 


Before  we  ouit  this  part  of  tlie  subject  we  raust  not  fiii 
that  among  the  animals  seen  by  Riippell  in  Kordofaal 
discovered  a  new  small  species  of  cat- 
Mr.  Bell  {History  qf  British  Quadruped*,  Lond.  8to.  1  j 

first  addresses  himself  to  the  question  whether  the  comiDtm 
wild  cat  is  the  original  from  which  all  our  dome»tic  cats  hivv 
iprung,  according  to  the  general  opinion  of  the  older  natund- 
ista.  He  states  that  tliere  are  many  reasons  for  believing  that 
this  opinion  is  entirely  erroneous.  In  the  first  place,  [ 
observes,  the  general  conformation  of  ihe  two  anima" 
considerably  d liferent,  especially  in  the  length  and  for 
the  tail,  which  in  the  wild  cat  is  strong,  robust,  and  nl  1 
as  large  towards  the  extrcraily,  as  at  the  base  and  mid 
whilst  that  of  the  domestic  cat  tapers  towards  the  ^ 
The  fur  too  of  the  former,  ho  remarks,  is  thicks  i 
longer;  and  although  the  colours  are  somewhat  like  I 
which  occur  in  some  individuals  of  the  ordinary  s|n 
there  arc,  even  in  this  respect,  distinctions  which  can  scaj 
be  considered  otherwise  than  as  essentially  specific  ;  ass  fi 
instance,  the  termination  of  the  tail  in  a  black  lufi 
invariably  marks  tlie  wild  cat*  To  these  distinct  i 
be  added  the  difference  of  length  of  the  intestfj  1 
though  domestication  might  account  for  much  •!  il:  ,t 

Btli  to  return  to  Mr.  Bell.     With  regard  to  the  ^l] 
crossing  between  the  wild  and  Ihe  daraest;c  breed^s  'it  i 
without  much  reflection  on  the  matter  that  he  hun  con 
the  conclusion  that  this  opinion  of  their  intermixture, 
peated  and   transmitted   from   one   to  another  till   it  ,' 
become  an  uncontested  dogma,  is  erroneous,  and 
foundation    in    mistaken    facts,*      Mr,   Bell  then 
Riippeirs  Feiis  mauicidata  above  described,  and  coiDei| 
ihc  conclusion  that  *  this  »pecic.^,  to  which  the  hi^h  authc 
of  Riippell   haii   assigned   the  ongin  of  our    ' 
still  farther  removed    from  it  in  csbential   z^ 
racters  than  even  the  British  wild  cat,  lo  whieli  u 
previously  so  generally  referred  ;  and  that,  us  in  iheca 
so  many  of  our  domeslicatod  animals,  we  ha%'e  yet  tn  i 
for  the  true  original  of  this  useful,  gentle,  and  ek 
animal.* 

We  must  confess  that  we  do  not  see  mur! 
coinciding  with  the  opinion  of  Riippell,  Temtu 
William  Jardine  upon  ihe  evidence  at  present  known, 
is  not  attempted  to  be  dented   that  the  Egyptians  hi 
domestic  cat,  and  we  think  there  can  be  little  doubt 
the  dom^tic  cat  of  the  Egyptians  was  identical  w*ilh  , 
manicidata.     This  extrauuiinary  people,  whose  existent 
now  only  to  be  traced  in   their  wonderful    and  endu 
monuments,  were,  when  in  their  high  and  palmy  state 
cenire  of  civilization,   and  we  can  see  no  reason  why  < 
nations,  who  borrowed  so  largely  from  them,  sliould 
bave  also  received  Ihcir  domestic  cut  among  other  ben 
of  civilization.     This  animal,  when   introduced,  wou 
liable  to  all  the  usual  consequenca^  of  domestication  * 
intermixlnrc.   aceordiug   to   the  localities  of  ihe   Vft 
niitions  who  obtained  it.     We  can  see  no  reason  why  j 
domestic  cat.  from   whatever   source    derived,  sihould  I 
breed  with  the  wild  cat  in  Great  Britain,  and  wc  bdl^ 
that  it  has  so  bred 
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The  argiiroenta  derived  from  the  differtnce  between  the 
tails  of  the  wild  cat,  of  the  domestic  cat,  and  of  Felts  ma 
niculaia.  ao  not  seem  to  us  ta  carry  much  weight.  We 
cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  the  cflFect  of  domestication  on  this 
organ  among  the  dog:*,  which  gives  us  every  variety,  from 
the  well-clothed  tail  of  the  Newfoundland  dog,  setter,  and 
tponiel,  to  that  of  the  greyhound,  which  is  so  scantily  fur- 
nished as  to  owe  one  of  its  excellencies  to  being  *  tailed 
Kkc  a  rat ;'  nay,  in  some  varieties,  that  long  tail  is  reduced 
to  almost  no  tail  at  all.  Theie  are  also  tail-less  cats,  as 
Mr.  Bell  himself  notices. 

Still  the  doubt  thrown  on  the  question  by  a  zoologist  of 
fo  much  experience  and  skill  as  Mr.  Bell  is  deserving  of  the 
most  serious  cjusideration,  and  should  stimulate  those  who 
have  the  opportunity  to  investigate  the  subject  upon  every 
occasion  offered  to  them. 

The  dcimcstic  cat  is  Lt>  Chat  of  the  French,  Gatto  of  the 
Italians,  Gato  of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese,  Katze  of 
the  Germans,  Cyperse  Kat  and  Huyskat  of  the  Dutch, 
Ktttta  of  the  Swedes.  Kat  of  the  Danes,  Cath  and  Gtcr 
Caih*  of  the  anlient  British,  and  Fe/is  domestica,  seu  Catus, 
of  Ray.  The  varieties,  as  in  all  cases  of  domestication,  are 
endless :  among  the  most  noted  are  the  Tabby,  the  Tor- 
tmseshell,  the  Chartreux,  which  is  bluish,  and  the  Angora 
cat  with  its  long  silky  hair.  The  domestic  cat  is  but  too 
£mious  for  its  atuinments  in  the  art  of  ingeniously  tor- 
menting, and  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  end  is  answered  by 
the  prolonged  agonies  of  fear  and  torture  which  the  poor 
mouse  is  made  to  undergo  before  it  receives  the  coup  de 
grace.  This  refined  cruelty  appears  to  be  confined  to  mice, 
young  rats,  and  small  quaclrupcds :  if  a  cat  strikes  down  a 
bird,  she  does  not  trifle  with  it,  but,  conscious  of  its  chances 
of  e>cape,  bites  off  its  head  or  wounds  it  mortally  at  once. 

We  insert  the  following  from  Pennant,  though  it  has 
been  often  quoted,  not  only  as  illustrating  the  manners  of  a 
period  so  distant  as  that  of  Howel,  who  died  in  the  year 
949,  after  a  reign  of  33  years  over  South  Wales  and  of 
eight  years  over  all  Wales,  but  also  on  account  of  the  re- 
flection at  the  end,  which  we  think  worthy  the  consideration 
of  those  who  are  interested  in  inquiring  whence  the  stock 
of  the  domestic  cat  was  derived.  *Oiir  aiifi'^^tors,*  says 
Pennant,  *  seem  to  have  had  a  high  sense  of  the  utility  of 
this  animal.  That  excellent  prince,  Hotcel  Dda  or  Howei 
the  Good^  did  not  think  it  beneath  him,  among  his  laws 
relating  to  the  prices,  &c.  of  animals  {Leges  Wallite, 
p.  24  7,  248),  to  include  that  of  the  cat,  and  to  describe  the 
qualities  it  ought  to  have.  The  price  of  a  killing  before  it 
amid  see  was  to  be  a  penny ;  till  it  caught  a  mouse,  two- 
pence. It  was  required  besides  that  it  should  be  perfect  in 
Its  senses  of  hearmg  and  seeing,  be  a  good  mouser,  have 
Ibe  claws  whole,  and  be  a  good  nurse ;  but  if  it  failed  in 
any  of  these  qualities,  the  seller  was  to  forfeit  to  the  buyer 
the  third  part  of  its  value.  If  any  one  stole  or  killed  the 
fit  that  guarded  the  prince's  granarj',  he  was  to  forfeit  a 
milch  ewe,  its  fleece,  and  lamb ;  or  as  much  wheat  as  when 
poured  on  the  cat  suspended  by  its  tail  (the  head  touching 
the  floor)  would  form  a  heap  hi^h  enough  to  cover  the  tip 
of  the  former.  This  last  quotation  is  not  only  curious,  as 
being  an  evidence  of  the  simplicity  of  antient  manners,  but 
it  almost  proves  to  a  demonstration  that  cats  are  not  ab- 
mgines  of  these  islands,  or  known  to  the  earliest  in- 
habitants. The  large  prices  set  on  them  (if  we  consider 
the  high  value  of  specie  at  that  time)  and  the  ^reat  care 
taken  of  the  improvement  and  breed  of  an  animal  thai 
multiplies  so  fest,  are  almost  certain  proofs  of  their  bein^ 
little  luiown  at  that  period.'    {British  Zoology^) 

The  Wild  Cat  is  Le  Chat  saiwage  of  the  French,  Gato 
montiM  of  the  Spaniards,  fVilde  Katze  and  Baumritter  of 
the  Germans,  Vild  Kat  of  the  Danes,  Cath  goed  of  the  .  tii»i.j  |/ut. 
antient  British,  Catus  sylvestris  of  Klein,  Felts  Catus  of  <  in  others. 
Linnarui^  and  Pelts  svlvatica  of  Morrctt. 

De9eription. — ^Head  triangular,  strongly  marked;  ears 
rather  hurgOt  long,  triangular,  and  poinied.  Body  strong, 
rather  mere  robust  than  that  of  tnc  domestic  cat  Tall 
of  JBqml  site  throughout  its  lengthT  or  rather  larger 
tofpvids  the  extremity.  Fur  soft,  long,  and  thick ;  colour  of  ^ 
the  fhee  yellowish  gray,  with  a  band  of  black  spots  toward:^ 
the  miiiile;  whiskers  yellowish  white;   forehead  brown; 


*  Itfa  wwfhy  of  veonilL  that  nil  these  names  are  the  Fame  as  the  Latin 
rotei. whence  tlie  dimiuative*  eeUulut  ami  ratellut :  and  tliis  is  sumpwhat  in  Tavur 
of  aQ  BOrtbern  and  westein  Euroiic  having  received  the  cnt  throufth  Rom»n 
ci^iUntkni.  We  ate  thus  bnraght  nearer  to  Egypt,  its  probable  origin,  j^he 
Gfwk  word  Mns  {mSk»u^)  u  an  odd  one,  and  helps  us  nothing,  being  appa- 
rantly  a  dMcriptir*  tann. 


Wild  Cat    Felis  Catus. 

head  gray,  marked  with  two  black  stnpcs  passing  from  the 
eyes  oyer  and  behind  the  ears ;  back,  sides,  and  limbs  gi-ey, 
darker  on  the  back,  paler  on  the  sides;  with  a  blackish 
longitudinal  stripe  along  the  middle  of  the  back,  and  nu- 
merous paler  curved  ones  on  the  sides,  which  arc  darker 
towards  the  back,  and  become  obsolete  towards  the  belly, 
which  is  nearly  white.  Tail  annulated  with  light  grey  and 
black;  tip  of  the  latter  colour.  Feet  and  insides  of  the 
leg  yellowish  grey ;  soles  black,  at  least  in  the  male,  of 
which  sexTemminck  declares  it  to  be  a  peculiarity.  Colours 
of  the  female  paler,  and  markings  less  distinct.  Dimen- 
sions differing  greatly  according  to  the  statement  of  various 
naturalists.    Medium  size  of  full-grown  male : — 

Foot.  to.  Lines. 

Length  of  head  and  body  .  .  110  0 
rt  of  head  .  .  •  .038 
„  of  ears  .  .  .  .023 
„      of  tail        .         .         .         .0112 

Female  rather  smaller.  (Bell.) 

Temminck  gives  the  average  length  as  three  feet. 

Locality. — ^All  the  wooded  countries  of  Europe,  Germany 
especially;  Russia,  Hungary,  the  north  of  Asia,  and  Neptll. 
The  animal  is  larger  in  cold  cUmates,  and  its  fur  is  there 
held  in  higher  estimation. 

In  Britain  it  was  formerly  plentiful,  and  was  a  beast  of 
chace,  as  we  learn  from  Richard  the  Second's  charter  to  the 
abbot  of  Peterborough,  giving  him  permission  to  hunt  the 
hare,  fox,  and  wild  cat.  The  fur  in  those  days  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  thought  of  much  value,  for  it  is  ordained  in 
Archbishop  CJorboyrs  canons,  a.d.  1127,  that  no  abbess  or 
nun  shoula  use  more  costly  apparel  than  such  as  is  made 
of  lambs*  or  cats*  skins. 

The  wild  cat  is  now  rarely  found  in  the  south  of  Eng- 
land, and  even  in  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland  its  num- 
bers are  very  much  reduced.  In  the  north  of  Scotland  and 
in  Ireland  it  is  still  abundant. 

Among  the  foreign  wild  cats  may  be  enumerated  Felis 
Chaus,  Guld. ;  the  Mota  Rahn  Manjur  or  Larger  Wild 
Cat  of  the  Mahrattas  (a  lynx);  an(f  Felis  torquatus,  F. 
Cuv. ;  the  Lhan  Rahn  Manjur  or  Lesaer  IVild  Cut  of  tho 
Mahrattas;  Felis  Moormcnsis^  tho  Moormi  Catt  Hodgson, 
from  the  Moormi  Hilk  in  Nepal  {Zool.  Proc.,  January, 
1824).  Felis  planicepsy  Vigors  and  Horsfield,  departs  in 
many  points  from  the  true  cats,  and  approaches  Prionodon 
in  others.  Felis  Temminckii  of  the  same  zoologists,  which 
is  near  the  domestic  cat  in  size,  conies  nearer  in  form — it  is 
uniform  in  colour — to  the  true  Tiger  CatM,  which  will  be 
noticed  under  the  article  on  Tigers.  Wc  must  not  omit  to 
notice  the  Felis  Caffm^  a  specimeu  of  which  is  to  be  seen  in 
the  South  African  Museum  (No.  28)  specimens  of  which 
have  been  met  with,  as  the  Catalogue  informs  us,  in  what- 
ever direction  South  Africa  has  yet  beeu  explored.  *  It  ex- 
hibits certain  fixed  peculiarities  which  unequivocally  con- 
stitute it  a  distinct  species  from  the  domestic  cat,  which  is 
occasionally  found  wild  in  the  colony,  and  with  which  the 
former  has  sometimes  been  erroneously  confounded.  It 
possesses  a  full  share  of  tho  ferocity  of  the  feline  tribe ;  and 
\.  dfl^p  which  have  once  hud  a  specimen  of  its  pugnacious  will 
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and  power  show  a  considerable  degree  of  caution  in  en- 
countering it  a  second  time.  It  is  frequently  found  in  such 
flats  as  chance  to  be  covered  with  long  grass  or  with  a  mo- 
derate growth  of  brushwood ;  and  when  disturbed  by  the 
approach  of  men  or  dogs,  usually  seeks  shelter  in  thickets, 
or  the  burrows  of  other  animals.  It  preys  upon  small  qua- 
drupeds and  birds,  and  is  an  especial  enemy  to  those  of  the 
latter  which  have  their  nests  upon  the  ground.'  {Catalogue 
qf  South  Jfrican  Museum,) 

Fossil  Felida. 

In  the  second  or  Miocene  period  of  the  tertiary  forma- 
tions we  have  hitherto  found  the  first  traces  of  large  fossil 
cats.  There  are  no  less  than  four  species  of  these  great 
cats,  some  as  large  as  a  lion,  enumerated  by  Professor  Kaup 
from  the  Epplesheim  sand  near  Altzey,  about  twelve  leagues 
south  of  Mayence.  These  remains  are  prcscned  in  the 
museum  at  Darmstadt.  The  professor  names  these  Felis 
aphanistOy  F.  prisca,  F,  ogygia^  and  F.  antecUluviana.  In 
the  third  and  fourth  (or  Pliocene),  divisions  of  the  tertiary 
periods,  we  find  that  the  number  of  terrestrial  herbivorous 
quadrupeds  become  more  abundant ;  and,  with  their  nu- 
merical importance,  the  Camivora,  whose  agency  was  re- 
quired for  keeping  them  down,  increase  also.  The  remains 
of  Fslidee  occur  in  the  ossiferous  caverns,  such  as  those  of 
Kirkdale,  Gailenreuth.  &c. ;  and  also  in  the  osseous  brec- 
cias (Nice,  &c.).  In  the  cave  at  Kirkdale  the  only  remains 
that  had  been  found  of  the  tiger  species,  according  to  Dr. 
Buckland,  were  two  largo  canine  teeth,  each  4  inches  in 
length,  and  a  few  molar  teeth :  these  exceeded  in  size  those 
of  the  largest  lion  or  Bengal  tiger.  Mr.  Cottle  of  Bristol 
procured  fS)m  Oreston  Cave,  Plymouth,  among  many  other 
remains,  two  tusks  of  a  tiger,  one  3}  inches  long,  the  other 
3 J,  one  from  the  upper,  and  one  from  the  lower  jaw.  Dr. 
Buckland  in  the  same  work  (Reliquice  Diluviance)  men- 
tions that  Cuvier  had  then  lately  found  the  tusks  of  an  ex- 
tinct lion  or  tiger  in  the  breccia  of  Nice,  and  that  Mr. 
Pentland  had  discovered  the  tooth  of  the  same  extinct  tiger 
in  the  breccia  of  Antibes.  Bavard,  the  Abb6  Croizet,  and 
Jobcrt,  in  the  work  on  Fossil  Cats,  found,  among  the  re- 
mains contained  in  the  ossiferous  rocks  of  Auverpie  (Puy 
de  Dome)  the  following  species :  Felis  Issidoriensis,  F  bre- 
virostn's,  F,  pardinensis,  F,  Avemetisis,  and  F,  megan- 
tereon, 

FELIX  I.,  a  native  of  Rome,  succeeded  Dionysius  the 
Calabrian  as  bishop  of  that  city  a.d.  271,  and  suflered  mar- 
tyrdom in  275.  He  was  succeeded  by  Eutychianiis,  bishop 
of  Luna.  There  is  extant  an  epistle  of  Felix  to  Maximus, 
bishop  of  Alexandria,  against  Paul  of  Samosata. 

FELIX  II.,  by  some  styled  III.,  on  account  of  an  anti- 
pope  who  assumed  the  title  of  Felix  II.  in  the  schism 
against  Liberius  (a.d.  355-66),  was  a  native  of  Rome,  and 
succeeded  Simplicius  in  the  year  483.  He  had  a  dispute 
upon  questions  of  ecclesiastical  supremacy  with  Acacius, 
bishop  of  Constantinople,  who  was  supported  by  the  em- 
peror and  by  most  of  the  eastern  clergy ;  in  consequence  of 
which  a  schism  ensued  between  the  Greek  and  Latin 
churches,  which  continued  after  the  death  of  Felix,  which 
happened  in  492.    He  was  succeeded  by  Celasius  I. 

FELIX  III.,  also  called  IV.,  a  native  of  Beneventum, 
succeeded  John  I.  a.d.  526,  and  died  in  530.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Boniface  IL 

FELIX  V.    [Amadeus  VHI.] 

FELLOWSHIP,  in  books  of  arithmetic,  the  rule  by 
which  profit  or  loss  is  divided  among  those  who  arc  to  bear 
it,  in  proportion  to  their  investments  or  interests  in  the  tran.s- 
action.  It  is  usud  to  divide  this  rule  into  two  parts,  of 
which  the  first  supposes  all  the  investments  to  have  been 
made  for  the  same  time,  and  the  second  supposes  the  part- 
ners to  have  employed  their  money  during  different  times. 
One  simple  case  of  each  will  be  sunicient. 

Question  I.  A,  B,  and  C  embarked  10/.,  9/.,  and  8/.  in  a 
venture  which  yielded  30/.  of  profit  How  much  belongs  to 
each? 

IflO+9+8,  or  27  adventurers  embarked  1/.  each,  it  is 
clear  that  each  of  them  should  have  the  27th  part  of  30/. 
Let  10  of  them  assign  their  shares  to  A,  9  to  B,  and  8  to  (S, 
and  we  have  the  case  in  question.  That  is  A,  should  have 
10-27th8,  B  9-27ths,  and  Cf  8-27th8  of  the  whole  profit. 

Question  2.  A  profit  of  30/.  was  realized  by  A  embarking 
10/.  for  two  months,  B  embarking  9/.  for  three  months,  and 
C  embarking  8/.  for  four  months.  How  much  ought  each 
to  ga,in  ? 


Here  the  1/.  of  A  and  the  1/.  of  B  are  differently  circum- 
stanced :  the  second  was  emploved  half  as  long  again  as  the 
first,  and  consequently  shoula  gain  half  as  much  again. 
Nowleto/itf  pound  sterlinfr  employed  during  one  month 
be  called  a  share  :  then  A  uivested  20  shares,  B  27  shares, 
and  C  32  shares.  Hence  as  before,  20-J-27-f  32  being  79, 
A  should  have  20-79th8,  B  should  have  27-79ths,  and  C  33- 
79ths  of  the  gain. 

The  first  is  a  rule  of  very  frequeht  occurrence,  but  the 
second  is  rare,  for  it  seldom  happens  that  money  is  with- 
dra\vn  from  an  undertaking,  except  upon  some  specific 
agreement. 

FEIXOWSHIP  (in  a  college)  is  an  establishment  in 
the  college  entitling  the  holder  to  a  share  in  its  revenuei 
The  fellows  are  a  part  of  the  corporation.  [College.]  Fel- 
lowships are  either  original,  that  is,  part  of  the  foundation 
or  scheme  of  the  original  founder ;  or  ingrafted,  that  ii, 
endowed  by  subse([uent  benefactors  of  a  coUe^  already 
established.  "Where  the  number  of  fellows  is  limited  by  the 
original  foundation,  new  fellows  cannot  be  made  memben 
of  the  corporate  body  without  a  new  incorporation.  If  the 
number  is  not  limited  by  the  charter,  it  seems  that  the  cor- 
poration may  admit  new  fellows  as  members^  who  will  he 
subject  to  the  statutes  of  the  original  foundation  in  all 
respects.  Graduates  of  each  several  college  are  in  ge- 
neral only  eligible  to  fill  a  vacant  fellowship  in  the  esta- 
blishment to  which  they  are  elected  after  having  under 
S)ne  an  examination  by  the  master  and  fellows  m  being, 
ut  in  some  cases  special  rules  which  control  the  election 
prevail,  as  where  the  fellow  must  be  of  the  blood  of  the 
founder,  or  where  he  must  be  a  native  of  a  particular 
county,  &c.,  and  in  some  few  cases  fellowships  are  open  to 
the  graduates  of  several  colleges,  or  even  the  whole  univer- 
sity. In  Downing  College  graduates  of  both  universities 
are  eligible.  These  rules  are  prescribed  bv  the  founder, 
modified  in  some  cases  bv  the  bye -laws  of  the  several  col- 
leges. Some  few  fellowships  may  be  held  by  laymen,  but 
in  general  they  can  be  retained  only  by  persons  already  in 
holy  orders,  or  who  are  ordained  within  a  specified  time. 
Fellowships  are  of  uneoual  value,  varjing  from  30/.  and 
less  to  250/.  a  year  and  upwanls,  the  senior  fellowships 
being  in  general  the  most  lucrative ;  but  all  confer  upon 
their  holders  the  right  to  apartments  in  the  college,  and 
certain  privileges  as  to  commons  or  meals.  They  are  in 
general  tenable  for  life,  unless  the  holder  marries,  or  in- 
herits estates  which  afford  a  larger  revenue,  or  accepts  one 
of  the  li\'ings  belonging  to  the  college  which  cannot  be 
held  with  a  fellowship.  These  livings  are  conferred  upon 
the  fellows,  who  in  general  have  the  option  of  taking  them 
in  order  of  seniority,  though  in  some  colleges  the  nolden 
of  paT  ticular  ofiices  have  priority  of  choice,  as  for  instance  in 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where  the  vice-master  has  such 
right  by  a  bye-law  of  the  college. 

FELLTH AM,  OWEN,  lived  in  the  time  of  James  L ; 
but  the  particulars  of  his  life  are  entirely  unknown.  To 
the  lover  of  English  literary  antiquities  he  is  known  as  the 
author  of  a  curious  book  called  *  Resolves,'  consisting  of 
pious  and  moral  treatises  collected  into  centuries.  It  some- 
what i*esembles  Lord  Bacon's  essays,  and  exhibits  an  exu- 
berance of  wit  and  fancy  that  is  perfectly  astonishing. 
Metaphor  follows  metaphor ;  and  they  are  not  merely 
introauced  as  an  idle  and  unmeaning  sport,  but  are  the 
exponents  of  thoughts  in  themselves  acute  and  profound. 
All  liberal  minds  must  admire  the  spirit  in  which  the  book 
is  written.  Felltham  displays  himself  as  a  man  delighting 
in  reflection,  and  at  the  same  time  as  a  man  of  the  world; 
as  one  of  sincere  and  fervent  piety,  but  at  the  same  time 
as  one  of  a  cheerful  and  lively  temper,  loving  the  good 
things  of  this  life,  and  always  preserving  a  clear  under- 
standing. An  excellent  account  of  the  book  with  copious 
extracts,  will  be  found  in  the  Retrospective  Review,  vol.  x. 
FELO-DE-SE  (a  felon  of  himselr)  is  a  person  who,  being 
of  sound  mind  and  of  the  age  of  discretion,  deliberately 
causes  his  own  death  ;  and  also  in  some  cases,  where  one 
maliciously  attempts  to  kill  another,  and  in  pursuance  of 
such  attempt  unwillingly  kills  himself,  he  is  adjudged  a 
felo-de-se  (1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  27,  $  4).  When  the  deceased 
is  found  by  the  coroner  a  felo-de-se,  all  his  chattels,  real 
and  i^ersonal,  are  forfeited  to  the  crown,  though  they  are, 
wc  believe,  usually  restored  upon  payment  of  moderate  fees, 
and  therefore  a  will  made  by  him  is  void  as  to  his  personal 
estaic,  though  not  as  to  his  real  estate,  nor  is  his  wife  barred 
of  her  dower.    Formerly  he  was  buried  in  the  highway  with 
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a  stake  driten  throiifffa  hig  body.  These  laws,  so  highly  re- 
pugnant to  the  feeli^  of  humanity,  being  a  punishment  to 
the  surviving  relatives  of  the  deceased,  in  addition  to  the 
general  impression  that  no  man  in  his  sound  sense  ever  does 
commit  suicide,  caused  juries  in  general  to  find  that  the  de- 
ceased was  not  of  sound  mind ;  and  by  a  recent  enactment 
(4  Geo.  IV.  c  52)  the  legislature  has  so  fiir  vielded  to  the  po- 
|nilar  ancl  herein  the  better  opinion,  as  to  aoolish  the  former 
Ignominious  mode  of  burial,  and  to  provide  that  a  felo-de* 
is  shall  be  privately  interred  at  night  in  the  burial-ground 
m  which  his  remains  might  by  law  have  been  interred  if 
the  verdict  of  felo-de-se  had  not  been  found  against  him. 

.FELONY,  in  the  general  acceptation  of  the  English 
law,  comprises  every  species  of  crime  which  occasioned  at 
eommon  law  the  forfeiture  of  lands  or  goods,  or  both,  and  to 
which  a  capital  or  other  punishment  might  be  superadded, 
aeecnding  to  the  degree  of  guilt  Various  derivations  of 
the  word  have  been  suggested.  Sir  Henry  Spelman  sup- 
poses that  it  may  have  come  from  the  Teutonic  or  German 
'fee*  (fief  or  feud)  and  '  Ion*  (price  or  value),  or  from  the 
flszon  *  feelen,'  to  fall  or  offend.  Capital  punishment  by 
BO  means  enters  into  the  true  idea  and  definition  of  febny; 
bnt  the  common  notion  of  felony  has  been  so  generally 
connected  with  that  of  capital  punishment  that  law-writers 
have  found  it  difficult  to  separate  them :  indeed,  this  notion 
acquired  such  force,  that  if  a  statute  made  any  new  offence 
felony,  the  law  implied  that  it  should  be  punished  with 
death.  The  number  of  offences,  however,  to  which  this 
punishment  is  affixed  by  the  law  of  England  is  now  very 
small ;  and  several  statutes  have  been  passed  in  the  last 
session  of  parliament  (1  Vict)  founded  upon  the  principle 
that  the  punishment  of  death  should  only  be  inflicted  for 
crimes  accompanied  with  violence.  Thus  c.  84  substitutes 
Ihe  punishment  of  transportation  for  that  of  death  in  those 
esses  where  the  latter  might  still  be  inflicted  for  forgery ; 
€.  85  materially  lessens  the  severity  of  the  punishment  of 
«fenoes  a^inst  the  person ;  c.  86  enacts  that  burglary  un- 
aecompamed  with  violence  shall  no  longer  be  punished 
eapitaUy,  and  providt^  that,  so  far  as  the  offence  of  burglary 
iicoiioemed,  the  night  shall  be  considered  to  commence  at 
Bioe  in  the  evenin}^  and  to  conclude  at  six  in  the  morning 
c  87  mitisates  the  punishroont  attending  the  crimes  of 
roblwry  and  stealing  from  the  person ;  c.  88  rcndeni  piracy 
pmusbable  with  death  only  when  murder  is  attempted ; 
c  89  regulates  the  punishment  for  the  crime  of  arson ; 
a  90  mitigates  the  punishment  of  transportation  for  life  in 
certain  cases ;  and  c.  91  abolishes  the  punishment  of  death 
in  the  eases  there  specified.  (14  Ze^.  Obs.  426.)  Groat 
numbers  of  offences  were  formerly  liable  to  this  severe 
ponishment ;  and  it  must  seem  strange  to  persons  who  do 
not  observe  the  extreme  difficulty  with  which  old  established 
customs  and  prejudices,  however  ill  founded,  are  subverted, 
that  this  system  should  so  long  and  so  obstinately  have 
withstood  the  most  convincing  arguments  and  conclusive 
iCatbtkal  evidence.  It  is  impossible,  within  the  limits 
€f  this  article,  to  enumerate  the  crimes  which  the  law  con- 
■ders  to  be  felonies ;  and  the  more  so,  as  the  word  felony 
bss  kmg  been  used  to  signify  the  degree  of  crime  rather 
than  the  penal  consequences.  It  may  be  sufficient,  there- 
fcre,  to  state  generally,  that  murder,  manslaughter,  fclo- 
4e-ie,  robberv,  arson,  burglary,  offences  against  the  coin, 
fcc  are  considered  and  classed  as  felonies. 

Besides  the  special  punishment  affixed  to  his  crime  by 
die  law,  a  felon  upon  conviction  forfeited  the  rents  and 
pmfits  of  his  lands  of  inheritance  during  his  life  to  the 
sing  (which  are  now  usually  compounded  for),  and  also  all 
his  goods  and  chattels  absolutely;  and  as  attainder  of 
felony  caused  corruption  of  blood,  his  lands,  except  of 
nTelkind  tenure,  escheated  to  the  lord  of  the  fee.  This 
uut  consequence,  however,  was  taken  away  by  stat  54 
(veo.  HI.  c.  ]  46,  which  enacted  that  except  for  treason  or 
murder,  corruption  of  blood  should  not  follow  attainder; 
end  as  difficulties  might  sometimes  occur  in  tracing  descent 
through  an  ancestor  who  had  been  attainted,  it  was,  by  the 
3  and  4  Will  IV.  c.  108,  $  10,  enacted  that  descent  may 
be  traced  through  any  person  who  shall  have  been  at- 
tainted before  such  descent  shall  have  taken  place.  [Es- 
cheat;   FORFEITITRB.] 

In  connexion  with  this  subject  it  may  be  interesting  to 
refer  to  the  distinction  formerly  taken  between  felony  with 
uid  without  benefit  of  clergy,  as  explained  in  the  article 
Bs!fEFiT  OF  Clergy. 

FELSO-BANYA.    [Szathmar.] 
F.  a.  No.  623. 


FELSPAR,  a  mineral  which  occurs  in  every  part  of  tha 
earth,  and  one  of  the  constituents  of  granite. 

It  occurs  crystalline  and  masiive.  The  primary  form  of 
the  crystal  is  an  oblique  rhombic  prism.  Colour  white, 
grey,  green,  red,  of  different  shades.  IVansparent,  trans- 
lucent, or  opaque.  Lustre  vitreous.  Sp.  gr.  2.5,  2.6.  Hard- 
ness 6.0.  Streak  greyish  white.  Cleavage  parallel  to  the 
terminal  plane  and  oblique  diagonid.  Fracture  oonchoidal» 
uneven.  ^ 

The  variety  known  by  ili^^mifo^adularia  occurs  in 
large  crystals,  especially  in  Mont  St  Gk)thard.  Moonstone 
is  a  variety  which  has  a  pearly  lustre,  and  when  cut  and 
polished  is  chatoyant ;  the  finest  specimens  of  this  are  from 
Ceylon. 

Massive  varieties,— Amon^hoxa.  Structure  granular, 
compact.  A  ^reen  variety  has  been  found  in  Sibena.  The 
several  varieties  differ  but  little  in  composition.  Adularia, 
which  is  one  of  the  purest  varieties,  according  to  Vauqusliii» 
consists  of 

Silica  .  .  64 
Alumina  •  .  20 
Potash  •  .14 
Lime         .         .       2 
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FELT,  FELTING.    [Hat.] 

FELTON.    [Buckingham,  Duke  of.] 

FELTRE.    [Bellunc] 

FELUCCA  (Feliica  in  Italian,  Felouque  in  French, 
FaliSca  or  Falua  in  Spanish),  a  vessel  or  small  craft  used  in 
the  Mediterranean  for  coasting  voyages,  being  propelled 
both  by  oars  and  sails.  It  may  be  said  to  be  a  small  galley. 
The  feluccas  carry  two  masts,  main  and  fore,  with  lateen 
sails.  They  are  very  frequent  on  the  coast  of  Italy,  Spain, 
and  the  Levant  There  are  also  armed  feluccas  which  cany 
two  guns,  and  which  are  in  fact  a  kind  of  gunboats,  and 
larger  and  stronger  built  than  the  merchant  felucca.  ( J^n 
q/chpcdie  Met^McUqite,  Marine,  art  Felouque,) 

FEMESOLE.    [Wife.] 

FEMERN.    [ScHLEswio.] 

FEMININE.    [Gender.] 

FENCES  are  necessary  wherever  cattle  are  depastured 
and  properties  divided ;  and  according  as  they  are  mtended 
to  pre\ent  men  or  cattle  from  trespassing  over  them,  they 
are  formed  of  vaiiOius  materials  ami  dimensions. 

When  a  park  is  inclosed  to  keep  in  deer  and  gtcme,  tho 
best  fence  is  a  stone  or  brick  wall,  well  built  with  lime- 
mortar:  but  as  this  is  expensive  where  stone  and  lime  are 
not  at  hand,  the  common  park-paling  is  more  frequently 
met  with.  This  is  composed  of  posts  and  rails  of  oak  mor- 
ticed and  pinned  together,  ana  split  pales  of  the  same 
material  nailed  upon  these  in  an  upright  position.  The 
pales  are  split  out  of  the  trunks  of  oaks,  where  there  are 
no  branches  or  knots,  when  the  sap  is  still  m  them.  They 
are  about  half  an  inch  thick  and  with  feather  edges,  that 
is,  diminishing  in  thickness  from  one  side  to  the  other: 
their  usual  width  is  five  inches.  When  they  are  nailed  on 
the  rails,  which  are  usually  of  a  triangular  form,  the 
thickest  edge  of  one  pale  is  nailed  over  the  thinner  edge 
of  the  preceding,  forming  thus  a  very  close  fence.  Every 
alternate  pale  is  placed  three  or  four  inches  higher  than  its 
neighbour,  which  gives  the  top  of  the  fence  a  castellated 
form.  This  is  not  done  merely  for  the  appearance ;  but  it 
makes  it  more  difficult  to  climb  over,  ana  the  deer  are  not 
so  apt  to  leap  at  it  as  if  the  top  were  a  straight  line.  The 
distance  between  the  posts  is  usually  nine  feet;  and  the 
three  rails  with  the  pales  nailed  on  them  is  called  a  panned 
and  may  be  conveniently  moved  at  once  when  any  altera- 
tion in  the  fence  is  required.  A  whole  fence  may  be  moved 
at  a  small  expense,  merely  bv  digging  out  the  posts,  and 
placing  them  elsewhere.  The  pannels  come  in  regularly, 
and  are  pinned  into  the  old  mortices  in  the  posts.  Some* 
times  the  pales  are  nailed  at  a  distance  from  each  other, 
which  make-;  the  open-paled  fence,  and  the  pales  are  then 
generally  cut  to  a  point  at  top.  This  fence  is  peculiar  to 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  and  is  very  seldom  found  on  tha 
Continent 

In  the  Jura  and  the  Alps,  where  wood  abounds,  a  rough 
fence  is  frequently  made  with  strong  split  pieces  of  wood, 
which  arc  fixed  obliquely  in  the  ground  and  supported  at 
the  ujipcr  end  by  two  others  placed  in  the  form  of  a  cross. 
It  is  not  a  very  strong  foiice,  but  it  is  sufficient  to  prevent 
the  cows  from  straying,  for  unless  a  bull  with  his  horns 
makes  a  gap  in  it,  they  will  not  attempt  to  pass  it. 

Vol.  X.--2  G 


Ifi  wHd  raounlam  p&sturea  m  Scotland  and  Ireland  it  is 
uiual  to  separate  the  properties  of  dilTerent  indiriduak  or 
that  of  pariahea  by  rough  Btone  walls  put  togotlier  williont 
any  mortar.  The  materials  are  generally  at  hand,  and  a 
rmigh  ajid  efficient  fence  is  made  witliout  much  lahour. 

Some  of  ihese  walls  are  built  witti  considerable  skill,  and 
are  very  durable ;  especially  if  the  atone  ia  of  a  nature  to 
tiplit  with  a  flat  surface ;  in  which  case  a  dry  wall  may  be 
built  which  has  all  the  appeaniDce  of  one  built  with  mor- 
tar. Some  times  a  layer  of  mortar  is  laid  on  the  stones  at 
a  little  distanco  fhjm  the  /ifround  siad  another  near  the  top^ 
The  coping  is  usually  made  of  flat  stones,  which  are  some- 
times placed  on  edge  in  a  direction  across  the  wall^  and 
wedged  together  along  the  top  of  it  or  set  in  mortar, 
forming  a  very  rough  coping,  wnich  it  is  not  easy  to  get 
over 

Where  stone*  are  not  at  hand,  or  less  trouble  is  taken,  a 
high  bank  of  earth  faced  with  sods  of  grass  is  substituted 
for  a  wall     This  is  not  so  durable  and  is  more  easily  sur- 
mounted, unless  a  hedge  of  some  kind  be  planted  along 
[the  top.    Furze  seed  is  often  sown  for  this  purpose,  and  soon 
[forms  an  excellent  fence,  which  by  proper  care  and  clipping 
jwill  last  a  long  lime.     But  the  most  common  kmd  of  fence 
ffbr  fields  is  tho  hedge  and  ditch,  the  bank  being  raised  with. 
Ithe  sods  and  earth  taken  out  of  tho  ditch,  and  the  hedge 
planted  in  llie  side  of  the  bank  towards  the  ditch,  or  on  the 
Dp.     Sometimes  there   is  a  ditch  on   both  mdes.     In  flat 
iret  lands  this  last  is  extremely  usefuli  not  oidy  as  a  fence 
but  as  a  drain  for  the  superfluous  waicr.     When  the  ditch 
intended  to  carr)^  off  the  water,  and  there  Is  only  one,  it 
I  of  conAequenre  that  it  should  be  so  placed  as  to  answer 
Ibis  purpose  effectu ally  ;   it  should  therefore  always  be  on 
ttiat  side  of  the  bank  where  the  ground  risci*,  for  otherwise 
|he  bank  will  impede  the  natural  flow  of  the  water,  and  it 
Fill  be  necefisary  to  cut  tlu^oudiit  in  different  places  to  let 
[ihe  water  running  fhjm  above  have  an  outlet  into  the  riitch. 
|In  some  extensive  inclosures  of  land  groat  iuconvemcnce 
lias  arisen  from  the  neglect  of  the  surveyor  in  not  atlend- 
ling  to  this  circnmstaneo  and  selling  out  the  bank  on  the 
TjOpper  side.     Whero  they  are  not  rcijuirtHl  as  drains,  it  is  a 
great  waste  of  land  to  have  any  ditches,  and  a  simple  hedge 
planted  on  the  surface  of  the  soil  is  much  to  be  preferred. 
)f  all  fences  a  live  hedge,  which  is  carefully  planted,  and 
ept  ]>roperly  cut,  and  trimmed  when  it  is  grown  up,  is  by 
ar  the  best.     [Hedge.] 
When  a  fence  is  required  within  sight  of  a  dwelling,  and 
J|it  is  desirable  for  it  to  be  concealed,  a  deep  ditch  15  some- 
limes  duj^*  and  a  fence  placed  in  the  footiom  of  it  at  auvh  a 
[|depth  as  not  to  appear  above  the  level  of  the  ground.     This 
1  called  a  stink j&fice.     Sometimes  a  wall  is  built  against  a 
perpendicular  side  of  a  ditch,  and  some  very  li^ht  fence  is 
blacud  obliquely  outwards  near  the  top  of  it  and  level  with 
the  ground.    This  is  called  a  ha-ha  fence,  a  name  ^vgu  to 
lit  from  the  surprise  excited  in  a  pertson  uniicquamted  with 
|it,  when  he  suddenly  flnds  himself  on  the  lop  of  a  wall 
rilh  a  deep  ditch  before  him.    When  it  is  desired  to  keep 
bff  ahuep  or  cattle  from  a  lawn  or  pleasuxc-ground  without 
bbstructing  the  view  of  the  park  or  the  fluids,  the  ha-ha 
fence  is  verj'  useful*    A  variety  of  light  fencea  qfirfm  have 
"been   invented  for  the  same  purpose:   some  of  these   are 
Ixed  and  others  moveable ;    some  have  upright  pieces  of 
Ttnsl'iron  as  posts  let  into  oak  blocks  sunk  in  the  ground, 
l^nd  rods  of  wrought-iron  passing  through  holes  in  the  up- 
ll^ghts:   some  have  wire  lor  tho  same  purpose.     But  the 
(►sf  common  iron  ffence  is  com|i08ed  of  separate  wrought- 
tron  hurdles,  which  maybe  moved  at  pleasure,  and  are  kept 
ogctber  by  screwed  pins  and  nuts.    They  are  merely  stuck 
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to  the  ground,  for  which  purpose  ibey  have  the  ends  of 

]he  uprights  sharpened  and  bent  so  as  to  form  a  foot.     By 

4^aving  this  bend  alternately  on  the  right  and  on  the  left, 

they  form  a  very  firm  basis  when  two  hurdles  are  joined, 

•♦he  left  ti*ot  of  the  one  being  strengthened  by  the  right  foot 

bf  the  other.     A  very  neat  fence  may  be  made  at  a  small 

Ncxpense  by  nsini;;  as  posts  pieces  of  young  larch  trees  about 

Tour  or  five  inches  in  diameter*  Mith  the  bark  on,  and  passing 

iron  rods  through  holes  bored  in  them  at  ccrliiin  distances 

iVfim  each  other.    A  fence  of  this  kind,  five  feet  high*  with 

ve  horii!ontal  rods  five-eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  is  an 

LVrellent  protection  against  cattle,  ami  takes  up  no  ground. 

The  greatest  objection  to  the  ditch  and  bank  fence  is  that 
it  takes  up  so  much  room.  If  the  ditch  u  three  feet  wide, 
the  bank  will  be  the  same.  There  is  a  foot  along  the  ditch, 
tnd  another  along  tha  bank»  where  the  plough  cannot 


reach ;  there  are  therefore  eight  feet  lost.  If  the  flcl 
squares  of  ten  acres  eaehi  which  is  a  convenient  siie, 
field  will  have  1320  feel  offence  in  length,  taking  up  l«>, 
souare  feet  of  land,  which  is  nearly  a  quarter  of  an  ace?. 
1/  to  this  be  added  the  outer  fences  against  roads,  woods,  ot 
commons,  it  will  be  found  that  nearly  one  acre  in  ii  ii 
taken  up  by  hanks  and  ditches.  It  is  therefore  a  great 
saving  to  have  a  simple  hedge  without  any  ditch  wberefer 
the  land  is  well  drained  or  has  a  porous  subsod. 

It  is  usual  in  England  to  plant  trees  in  the  hedge  rovi; 
and  it  is  owing  to  this  practice  that  England  presents 
such  a  rich  garden- like  appearance,  wherever  there  ui  a  hill 
which  enables  one  to  see  any  extent  of  countr)'.  Byt 
trees  are  a  great  detrimeni  to  the  farmer;  and  where  the 
land  is  highly  manured,  the  trees  draw  off  much  of  iht 
rich  juices.  Tlie  prudent  tenant  considers  this  in  the  real; 
and  although  the  landlord  may  now  and  then  sell  smae 
timber*  he  pays  dear  for  it  in  general  by  the  annual  de- 1 
duclion  from  his  income  on  their  account.  Stone  ^ilU  | 
have  a  dreary  appearance  to  the  eye,  but  they  are 
fences ;  they  lake  up  little  ground,  they  draw  nt 
of  the  sod,  they  harbour  no  birds,  and  tbey  are  ,;,  ..^.  . 
shelter  against  cold  winds  in  spring.  In  an  agricuLtunl 
point  of  view,  therefore,  walls  are  to  be  preferred,  unlets  tbe 
lod  be  favourable  to  the  growth  of  the  white-thorn  or  the 
holly ;  for  clipped  hedges  are  kept  up  at  a  much  siuall« 
expense  than  walls ;  and  whore  there  is  no  diloh.  htdpl 
lake  up  as  little  room, 

When  hedges  are  preferred,  whether  with  or  v  " 
bank  aud  ditch,  they  must  be  protected  unlU  tht; 
certain  age;  and  tor  this  purpose  there  are  particuusr  tm*i» 
of  fences.  When  there  is  a  bank  and  double  ditch,  and  th* 
hedge  is  planted  on  tho  top  uf  the  bank,  which  makes  hfl 
far  the  most  efficient  fence,  there  are  usually  two  fenoiib 
one  on  each  side  of  the  bank.  These  fences  are  tts  ^l 
rough  posts,  and  rails  morticed  into  the  posts.  7 
are  "a  Ibot  or  IS  inches  in  the  ground,  aud  2  feet 
out.  They  are  placed  in  the  side  of  the  bank,  im 
somewhat  outwards,  about  4  feet  G  inches  asunder, 
two  rails  are  let  into  mortices  in  the  alternate  poitai 
nailed  to  the  middle  post,  wliich  is  rather  slighter,  Tbwi 
very  formidable  fence  is  made,  which  those  who  f 
diversion  of  hunting,  and  are  not  very  well  mourn 
to  encounter.  If  there  is  only  a  single  ditch,  it  is  usu^i  w 
plant  the  hedge  in  the  side  of  the  bank  a  little  above  " 
level  of  tho  ground.  To  protect  the  young  thorns  fr  -  ' 
cropped  by  the  cattle,  it  is  usual  to  make  a  dearl 
stakes  with  bushes  and  brambles  interwoven  "«^ 
the  bank;  and  if  there  is  pasture  land  on  n 
the  ditch  is,  a  post,  and  rad  fence  is  put  up  u . 
of  the  ditch  till  the  hedge  is  grown  sufficienUy 
injured  by  the  cattle.  When  branches  of  thorns  n 
only  are  used  without  stakes,  it  is  called  : 
w  hep  the  branches  are  interwoven,  and  the  ii  , 
is  finished  with  reels  wattled  in»  it  is  called  a  ^taJit 
hedge.  Wherever  neatness  and  durability  are  ^ 
the  stake  and  edder  hedge  is  always  preferred.  ■ 

Besides  these  common  fences,  there  are  various  oth«(94l| 


a  light  or  temporary  nature,  which  are  chiefly  use' 
dens  and  pleasure-grounds,  and  also  when  sheep  < 
be  kept  out,  or  when  a  new  quick  hedge  along  a: 
or  garden   has  been  planted.     A  cheap  and  oecn 
this  kind  is  made  with  stakes  ojily  planted  in  ibt 
forming  a  series  of  St  Andrew's  crosses;  or  win 
haicl  rods  worked  between  stakes  like  baaket-w«'i 
horizontally  and  lightly  or  obliquely  and  closeU 
the  rods  are  split,  the  appearance  is  still  neater  ai 
A  variety  of  light  iron  fences  made  of  slender  ri 
have  been  invented  to  protect  flower-gardens  or  si 
ftoin  the  depredations  of  hares  and  rabbits,  and  t 
differ  aceordin^  to  the  fancy  and  taste  of  individi 
FENELON,  FRANgOiS   DE  SAUGN  Ac 
MOTHE,  was  bom  at  the  Chateau  de  Fet, 
gord,  in  the  year  1651.     So  rapid  was  liis  pr 
preached  a  sermon   at   the   early  age  of  li 
select  assembly  at   Paris,  whither  he  had  I 
his  ujicle,  the  Marquis  do  Fenclon,  who  afl< 
lest  the  praises  of  the  world  should  create  pi 
caused  him  to  enter  the  seminary  of  St.  Sulpicc. 
for  several  years  imitate  *  the  sHence  of  Josus.* 
took  orders.     His  first  work  was  a  1      '        '  r^    '  ' 
des  Filles,*  which  is  well  known,  . 
into  our  language.     The  intimacy  »i*4^u  >.^^  *v4i4*i 
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I^Mnet^  «T\cl  Bofisuet's  example,  led  btm  to  wntt  a  tTe*h*e 

Xtntt  heretics,  entitled  *  Du  Minist^re  des  Pasteurs,*  in 
eh  heretics  are  attacked,  though  with  more  modemtion 
than  ihey  liad  been  by  Bos  suet.  Fenelon  being  intrusted  by 
Ifitm  XIV,  wiib  a  mission  to  Poitou*  to  convert  the  Prolest- 
ttlCB,  nobly  refused  the  aid  of  dragooDs,  and  employed  persua- 
liim  alone  as  an  instrument  of  conversion,  Hi»  conduct  on 
llcis  occasion  gained  him  many  friends.  In  1689  he  was 
ippohited  tutor  to  the  young  duke  of  Burgundy,  which 
broQ^bt  him  into  attendance  on  the  court.  Though  the 
plisA  and  grace  which  pervade  hi*  wrilingj*  extended  to 
li*  c»3nvers<iLiv>n»  he  never  seems  to  have  been  a  great 
^vouriie  of  Louis;  his  political  opinions  always  tended  to 
y,  ajvd  in  a  letter  to  Mad.  do  Mainlenon  he  anim- 
1  rather  freely  on  the  character  of  the  king.  Not- 
l^hdiiajiding  ibis  aHer  he  had  been  tutor  for  five  years, 
fcwif  BiA^e  him  archbishop  of  Cambray.  Unfortunately, 
er>*  moment  when  he  bad  gained  this  elevated  post, 
les  of  events  commenced  which  caused  his  future 
awEnice.  He  formed  an  acquaintance  with  llie  celebrated 
folellsti  Mad.  Guyon,  who  wa^  at  first  in  high  favour 
^^  ^*  J  1  ^^-"*  ion,  and  who  was  encouraged  by  her 
11=^  ;il  St.  C)T.   This  lady  was  afterwards 

^^  ;  ;    and  as  Fen elon  was  suspected  of 

-.  Bosauet  required  him  to  condemn 
i'enelon  refuse,  but  he  public  bed  a 
wk  C511  II  des  Maximes  des  Saints/  in  which 

^^   prii  .    I  I  ism  were  onenly  avowed.      Upon 

-suet  denounced  him  to  liie  king  as  a  heretic. 
'  a5e  his  troubles^  liis  palace  caught  fire  about  the 
um£  Ume,  and  all  his  MSS,  and  books  were  destroyed. 
Utoprr^ecution  of  Bossuet  continued  ;  and  the  protection 
tf  lud*  de  Maintenon,  who  had  at  first  encouraged  Fene> 
Oi  w?M  withdrawn.  Bossuot  required  that  the  differ- 
faee  abotikd  be  settled  by  a  controversy:  Fenelon  would 
991  tcoede  to  these  terms,  but  offered  to  submit  his  book 
ll  ttie  Crilicilial  at  Rome.  Wis  persecutor  however  suc- 
^^rM  a<»  for  ai  to  cause  him  to  l>e  banished  from  the 
efiAft,  and  endeavoured,  though  unsucces«sfully»  to  involve 
feuvtlliers,  governor  to  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  in  hii 
ditgrace.  Pope  Innoeent  VllL,  ihoui^h  strongly  urged  by 
Lniis*  was  not  willing  at  once  to  condemn  a  prelate  so  noted 
fe  feaming  and  piety,  and  a  violent  paper  war  wa»  waged 
f duties.  At  last  the  papal  letter  arrived,  and  the 
p  of  Carabray  was  forced  t^o  submit ;  he  signed 
n,  and  would  have  been  restore*!  to  regal 
I  »l  the  celebrated  romance  of  *  Teleraaque,* 
I  written  some  years  before,  been  published 
will  through  the  treachery  of  a  servant, 
•  ges  in  \\m  work  were  suspected  by  Louis 
•?d  agamst  himself;  It  was  supprc^^cd  in 
rapidly  circulated  in  Holland,  Hearmg  of^ 
ae  impression  which  his  book  had  made, 
Ked  to  remain  quietly  in  his  diocese.  Cam- 
b^  beiiig  situated  on  the  irontiers  of  France,  be  was 
fmted  by  many  tlhistrious  foreigners,  Fenelon's  acts  of 
WoctaleBCie  were  munificent:  in  the  year  1709  he  fed  the 
French  army  at  his  own  expense.  It  has  been  already  re- 
laarked  that  his  political  opinions  were  liberal ;  be  ha^l 
tlwaji  conceived  it  just  that  the  people  should  have  a  share 
01  the  government,  and  it  was  expected  that  tli^  duke  of 
u^j^tuHy  would  have  acted  in  accordance  with  his  preccp- 
Vi  Ttews.  But  all  hopes  of  this  sort  were  cut  off  by  the 
iBiMeo  death  of  that  prince.  Fenelon  himself  died  in  1517. 
Tlu.  w»*rkHof  Fenelon  are  very  numerous;  consisting, 
W»  ^  imance  of  *  Telemaqu©,'  of  a  variety  of  reli- 

fkru-  ioral  treatises,     *  Telemaque'  has  been  trans- 

lai&i  into  every  European  language,  and  is  read  at  almost 
evevy  European  school.  Had  it  been  written  in  this  aj^e, 
it  la  questionable  whether  its  popularity  would  have  been 
iogpeat;  the  spirit  of  the  Greeks  is  much  better  under- 
ilood  than  it  wiu  formerly,  and  the  classic  reader,  though 
It  DAT  admire  the  language  of '  Telemaque/  as  well  as  the 
^emtSk  accuracy  of  the  writer^s  information  on  mailers  of 
indcat  history  and  gco^rraphy,  will  find  it  strange  that  the 
ittCiiQe&tal  speeches,  though  {^od  in  themselves,  should 
9tm  from  the  mouth  of  Homeric  heroes,  who  of  all  beings 
nwe  lb#  least  moralising,  in  the  motrern  sense  of  the  word, 
Hii  raligiouii  and  moral  e^ays  are  only  calculated  for  per- 
■Otts  in  whui^e  laeot&l  constitution  warmth  andsusceptibihty 
tue  -int,  and  who  cam  suft'er  themselves  to  be  led 

«n  I  _  s  our  and  eloquence  of  the  author.     To  the  cool 

md  iii«ic«  uOftlketual  inquirer  after  truth  his  worki  wdl 


b«  diffufie  and  tedious.  So  much  use  does  ht  makft  of  the 
intiaginative  faculties,  that  be  exhorts  teachers  to  impress 
oo  the  minds  of  children  that  the  Deity  is  sitting  on  a 
throne,  wUh  very  bright  eyes  looking  through  cveryihmsf, 
and  sirpporting  the  universe  with  his  hands.  Hence  his 
natural  theology  is  chiefly  the  ejaculation  of  a  pious  man 
admiring  the  works  of  Nature.  Jn  politics,  Fenelon's 
oDinions  are  far  in  advance  of  his  age  and  country:  in  one 
or  his  treatises  he  declaims  again&t  checking  liberty  oi 
conscience,  aud  boldly  proclaims  the  injustice  of  levying 
taxes  without  the  sanction  of  a  pariiament*  A  handsome 
qyarto  edition  of  liif  works  was  published  at  Paris  in  1787. 

FEN  NEC.     [Fox,] 

FENNEL.    [FcENicuLUM.] 

FENTON,  ELIJAH,  was  bora  in  Staffordshire  in  the 
year  16B3.  Bcintr  desij^ned  for  the  church,  he  was  admitted 
a  pensioner  of  Jesus  ICIollege,  Cambridge,  in  1700.  AJler 
taking  a  bachclor*a  degree,  he  was  forced  to  leave  the  uni 
vcrsity  in  consequence  of  being  a  n  on -juror.  He  became 
seerctaryto  the  earl  of  Orrery,  and  accompanied  that  noble- 
man to  Flanders.  After  his  return  to  England  in  1  70  j,  he 
sccepted  the  t»ituation  of  assistant  at  Mr.  Bonwicke's  school 
at  Headly  in  Surrey,  anft  subsequently  becani a  head-master 
of  the  free  grammar-school  at  Sevenoaks  in  Kent.  Mr,  St 
John  (al^erwar<k  Lord  Bt^ingbroke)  persuaded  him  to  retire 
(rom  this  schoij!,  promising  to  do  great  things  for  him,  which 
promises  were  never  fulfilled.  Lord  Orrery  again  befriended 
aim,  and  made  him  tutor  to  h\^  son,  Lord  Broghill.  This 
afli<*e  lasted  for  six  or  seven  years,  durmg  which  Fen  ton 
became  acquainted  with  Pope,  and  assisted  tim  in  the  trans* 
larion  of  the  *  Odyssey.'  The  first,  fourth,  nineteenth,  an<l 
tw^uttoth  books  are  said  to  be  the  work  of  Fen  ton.  In 
1 723  he  product  at  the  theatre  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  a 
tragedy  called  '  Mariamne,'  which  was  so  successful  that 
he  is  reported  to  have  gained  1000/.  by  its  representation, 
and  to  have  employed  great  part  of  the  money  in  paying 
off  the  debts  which  St.  John's  conduct  had  caused  him  to 
incur.  In  1727  be  revised  a  now  edition  of  Milton's  works, 
and  prefixed  a  life  of  the  author:  and  in  1729  he  published 
a  fine  edition  of  Waller.  Through  the  recommendation  of 
Pope,  he  became  tutor  to  the  son  of  Lady  Trumbull ;  ami 
when  that  occupation  was  at  an  end,  she  made  him  auditor 
of  her  accounts.     He  died  in  1730. 

All  biographers  bear  testimony  to  Fenton's  character  as 
an  upright  and  honourable  man.  His  poetical  works  are 
but  few  in  number,  and  consist  of  short  pieces,  chietly  para* 
phrases  from  the  antients.  As  they  have  scarcely  any 
merit  but  that  of  correct  versification,  they  will  probably 
never  be  rescued  from  the  neglect  into  which  iney  now 
have  sunk.  The  tragedy  of  *  Mariamne,'  like  most  of  that 
time,  is  totallv  forgotten. 

FENUGREEK.    nTaiooNRLLA.] 

FEOD.     [Feudal  System.] 

FEODO'SIA.     [KaffaJ 

FEOFFMENT  <ln  law)  is  that  mode  of  conveyance  of 
land(>  or  real  hereditaments  in  possession  where  the  land 
pai^sos  by  force  of  livery  in  deed,  i ,  e.  actual  delivery  of  a 
portion  of  the  land,  as  a  twig  or  a  turf;  or  where  the  pt^u-ties 
being  on  the  land  the  feoffor  expressly  givt^  it  to  the 
feofiee,  kc. ;  or  livery  in  law  or  wjthiU  view,  i.e,  where  the 
parties  bein^  within  sight  of  the  land,  the  feoffor  refers  to 
it  and  gives  it  to  the  feoffee,  A  feoffment  was  the  earliest 
motle  of  conveying  real  hereditaments  in  possession  known 
to  the  common  law.  A  grant  [Drsd;  Grant]  was  the  mode 
used  when  lands  subject  to  an  existing  estate  of  freehold,  and 
when  rents  or  other  incorporeal  hereditaments  incapable 
from  their  nature  of  being  the  subjects  of  Uvery,  were  trans- 
ferred. The  term  feoffment  k  evidently  of  feudal  origm,  its 
latinised  form  being  feoftamentum,  from  feudare  or  infeu- 
dare,  to  infeoff,  to  give  a  feud.  Tlie  mode  of  conveyance  is 
however  of  much  higher  antiquity  than  the  feudal  system,  the 
mode  of  transferring  properly  by  the  deb  very  of  posse^ision 
being  common  to  all  nations  in  rude  ages.  (Gilb.  Ten,  386*> 
It  prevailed  amongst  the  Anglo-Saxons,  who  gave  posses- 
sion by  the  delivery  of  a  t^ig  or  a  turf,  a  mode  still  com- 
mon, particularly  in  the  admission  of  tenants  of  copyhold 
lands.  The  form  of  an  antient  feoffment  was  singularly 
concise.  There  is  a  copy  of  one  in  the  Appendix  to  the  'ind 
vol.  of  Blackst one's  Omimenturies,  No,  1. 

The  essential  part  of  this  mode  of  conveyance  is  the  cfe^ 
livery  of  possession,  or,  as  it  is  technically  called,  livery  of 
seisin.  In  former  times  land  was  frequently  convt^yed  with- 
out any  deed  or  writing,  by  simple  delivery.    Subaec^uetuibf 
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It  became  the  custom  to  have  a  written  liiitrum«nt  calletl 
the»charter  or  deed  of  feoffment  rCHARrB»],  which  deckred 
the  intention  of  the  parlie*  to  the  conveyance.  But  now, 
ftince  the  Statute  of  Frauds  (29  Car.  II.  J  3),  a  wnlten  in- 
•trument  is  necessary.  Still  however  the  land  passes  hy 
the  livery,  for  if  a  deed  of  feoffment  iii  made  without  livery, 
an  estate  at  wi41  only  passes  [Estate]  ;  though  if  livery  is 
made,  and  the  deed  does  not  express  that  the  land  is  con- 
Yeyed  to  the  feoffee  and  ht«  heirs,  an  estate  for  the  life  of 
the  feoffee  only  will  pass.  No  less  estates  thtin  an  estate  of 
freehold  can  pass  by  a  feoffment  with  livery,  the  livery 
being  in  fact  tne  investiture  with  the  freehoUL 

Livery  of  seisin,  of  both  the  kinds  previously  mentioned, 
was  at  first  performed  in  the  presence  of  the  freeholders  of 
the  neighbourhood*  vassaliS  uf  the  feudal  lord ;  because  any 
dispute  relating  la  the  freehold  was  detrided  before  them  as 
pares  cunce^  'equola  of  the  court/  of  the  lord  of  the  fee. 
But  afterwards,  upon  the  dtjcay  of  the  feudal  system,  the 
livery  was  made  m  the  presence  of  any  witni^sses;  and 
where  a  deed  was  used,  the  Uvery  waa  attested  by  those  who 
were  present  at  iL 

Livery  in  deed  may  be  mane  by  the  feoffor  or  his  attorney 
to  the  feoffee  or  his  attorney.  When  lands  lie  in  aeveral 
counties^  as  many  liveries  are  nece*isarj' ;  and  where  latidi 
are  out  on  lease,  there  must  be  as  many  liveries  as  there  are 
lenantSi  for  no  livery  can  be  mad«  but  by  the  consent  of 
the  tenant  in  possession,  and  the  consent  of  one  will  not 
bind  the  rest.  But  livery  in  law  or  within  view  can  only 
be  g:iven  and  taken  by  the  parties  themselves,  though  landa 
in  several  counties  may  pass  if  they  all  be  within  view. 
Ltvery  of  this  naiure  requires  to  be  perfected  by  subsequent 
enJry  in  the  lifetime  of  ihe  feoffor.  Formerly,  if  the  feoffee 
durst  not  enter  for  fear  of  his  life  or  bodily  harm,  his  claim, 
made  yearly  in  thu  form  prescribed  by  law,  and  called  con- 
tinual claim,  would  preserve  his  right.  The  security  of 
property  consequent  uix>n  the  progresis  ofciviUzation  having 
rendered  this  exception  uunncesaary,  it  was  abolished  by 
the  recent  Statute  of  Limitations,  3  &  4  Will.  IV^  c,  27  §  1 1. 

Since  the  Statute  of  Uses  [Bargain;  Salb;  Uses] 
has  introduced  a  mt»re  convenient  niude  of  conveyance, 
feoffments  have  been  rarely  used  in  practice,  and  then 
TAlher  for  their  supposed  peculiar  effects,  as  wrongful  con- 
veyances [Conveyances],  than  as  simple  means  of  trans- 
femng  property.  ]t  has  been  usual  to  make  corporations 
convey  their  own  estates  by  feoffment,  in  consequiiDce  of 
the  supposition  that  a.  corporate  body  cannot  stand  seised 
to  a  use,  though  it  seema  that  this  doctrine  only  applies  lo 
the  case  of  lands  bemg  ojUTeyerl  to  a  corporation  lo  the  uae 
of  otbeiH.  (Gllh.  (m  Usifs.Bn^d.  Ed.  7  notcJ  Where  the  ob- 
ject to  be  altamed  was  the  destruction  of  con tingj^nt  remain- 
ders or  the  dinconti nuance  of  an  estate  tail,  or  the  acquire- 
ment of  a  fee  fur  the  purpose  of  levying  a  finfl  [Fink]  or  auf- 
fermf{  a  recovery  [Recovery]:  a  feoffment  was  usually  em- 
ployed. Such  indeed  was  the  eificacy  attributed  to  Ibis  mode 
of  conveyance  by  the  earlier  law  writcra,  that  where  th« 
feoffor  was  in  possession,  however  unfounded  his  title  might 
he.  yet  his  feoffment  passed  a  fe«#;  voidable,  it  is  truo,  by 
the  rightful  owner,  but  which  by  the  lapse  of  time  miglit 
become  good  even  as  against  him.  Being  thuu  supposed  to 
operate  fi^  a  disseisin  to  the  rightful  owner,  it  was  thought 
till  recently  that  a  person  entitled  to  a  term  of  years  might 
by  making  a  feoffment  to  a  stmnger  pass  a  fee  to  him,  and 
then  by  levying  a  fine  ac^juire  a  title  hy  non-claim.  This 
doctrine  led  to  very  considcmhle  discussion,  and  though 
strictly  accordant  to  the  principle  of  the  old  law,  yet 
being  alike  repugnant  to  the  principles  of  justice  and  to 
common  sense,  it  has  been  overruled.  In  the  progress  of 
the  discussion  which  ended  in  overturning  the  doctrine, 
arguments  a^^iuat  its  justice  and  expediency  were  u$;ed, 
rather  than  those  founded  upon  the  principles  of  law,  and 
the  bench  even  resorted  to  ridicule.  Mr.  Baron  Graham 
in  one  case  observed*  *  Yet  b  this  pretended  possession  of 
paper  and  packthread  to  be  called  by  the  treraendous  name 
of  disseisin.*  The  whole  btate  of  the  question  may  be  found 
in  Mr.  Knowler'a  celebrated  argument  in  Taylor  dem.  At- 
kins t7.  Horde;  ]  Burr.  GO,  Doe  dem.  Maddock  v.  Lynes^ 
3  B.  &  a  382 ;  Jerritt  v.  Wrace,  3  Price,  575  ;  1  Sand.  Usei, 
40  (4th  ed.);  I  Pre«t.  Conv.  32  (2nd  ed,);  and  4  Bj-thew. 
Conv.  (Jarman'a  edit.),  117. 

The  owner  of  lands  of  gavelkind  tenure  [Gavilkind] 
may  convey  them  by  feoffment  at  the  aife  of  15;  ana 
therefore  in  such  cases,  which  are  neceasanly  rare^  a  fetiff- 
ment  t«  still  r«iioiied  iq.    It  is  idio  fr«quently  us«d  for  the 


sake  of  economy  upon  tmall  purchases,  in  order  to  «avt 
the  expense  of  a  second  deed,  which  is  necessary  where  tho 
conveyance  is  by  leusc  and  release, 

FER^  t  Zoology),  tho  third  order  of  Mammalia^  ao- 
cording  to  Linnseus.  The  following  is  his  characier  of  tbs 
order :  upper  incisor  teeth  {primiwet)  six,  rather  acuts 
iacutiusauiy ;  canine  teeth  solttaiy.  The  order  contami 
the  following  genera:—!.  Phoca  (the  Seals);  2.  Omu  nU% 
Dogs,  Wolves,  Foxes,  Hysenas.  and  Jackals) ;  3.  Felu  (the 
Cats,  Lions,  Tigers,  Leopards,  Lynxes,  and  smaller  cats); 
4.  Fiverra  (the  Ichneumons,  Coatia.  Skunk  iPutorimX 
Civets,  and  Genets) ;  6.  Munieia  (the  Otters,  Glutton.  Mar- 
tens, Pole-cata,  Ferrets,  and  Weasels,  including  the  Er- 
mine, &c.) ;  6.  Unus  (Bears,  Badgers,  and  Racoons) ;  7. 
Didelphit  (the  Opossums);  8.  Ttdpa  (the  Moles);  9,  St^m 
(the  Shrews);  10.  i!:riwar<ru#  (the  Hedge  ho^),  LintUBUS 
places  the  Feree  between  the  orders  Brula  and  Glires. 

FERDINAND  L  of  Auslria,  younger  brother  of  Cl>arl«s 
v.,  born  in  15u3,  was  elected  kmfz  of  ihe  Romans  duriajf 
his  brother's  reign,  and  succeeded  him  as  emperor  in  con- 
eequetice  of  the  abdication  of  diaries,  which  was  sanctioned 
by  ihe  diet  of  the  empire  in  1658.  Ferdinand  had  married 
in  1521  Anna,  daughter  of  Ladislaus  VI.,  king  of  Bohemia 
and  Hungarj^  and  sister  of  Louis,  who  having  succeed^ 
his  father  in  the  crown  of  those  realms,  was  killed  in  the 
disastrous  battle  of  Mohacz  by  iheTurkft  in  1526,  and  left 
no  issue,  Ferdmand,  claiming  a  right  to  the  succeiiioa 
in  the  name  of  his  wife,  the  states  of  Bohemia  acknow- 
ledged him,  but  ill  Hungary  a  strong  party  declared  fbr 
John  of  Zapoli,  palatine  of  Transylvania,  This  was  the 
beginning  of  a  long  and  desolating  war,  interrupted  by 
occasional  truces,  in  which  Solyman,  sultan  of  the  Turk^ 
inlerfered  on  behalf  of  John,  and  after  John's  ' 
154(1,  on  behalf  of  bis  $on  Sigismund,  who  coru 
hold  a  part  of  Hungary  till  ihe  death  of  Ferdinaiii  la 
Bohemia  the  religious  deputes  between  the  CalhxtitieSi 
who  were  a  remnant  of  the  Hussites  and  the  Roman  Ot- 
tholtcs,  occftitioiied  considerable  uneasiness  to  Feidmaail, 
who  found  at  last  that  it  was  hia  policy  to  tolerate  tho 
former.  At  the  same  time  however  he  effected  a  thoroufh 
change  in  the  institurions  of  that  kingdom  by  declaring  tBs 
I  crown  of  Bohemia  hereditary  in  hia  family,  without  the 
sanction  of  the  states.  This  gave  rise  to  a  confederacy  which 
opposed  Ferdinand  by  force  of  arms,  but  was  at  length  over- 
powered and  dissolved.  On  being  proclaimed  Emperor  of 
Germany,  after  having  signed  certain  conditions  with  the 
elector*,  which  defined  the  boundaries  of  the  imperial  au- 
thority and  gave  st^curity  to  the  Protestant  religion,  Fer- 
dinand notifitid  his  elttclion  to  Pope  Paul  IV.,  expressing  a 
desire  to  be  crowned  by  his  hands.  Paul  refused,  under 
tho  plea  that  the  abdication  of  Charles  V.  was  effected 
without  the  consent  of  the  papal  see.  and  required  a  &esk 
election  to  be  made,  Ferdinand,  indii^nant  at  these  p»* 
tiansions,  ordered  hia  ambassador  to  quit  Rome,  Paul  hot^ 
ever  dying  soon  after,  his  succes^sor,  Pius  IV.,  showed  him-- 
self  more  tractable  m  acknowledging  Ferdinand  as  head  of 
tho  empire.  It  was  then  resolved  by  the  ejectors.  Protesiaat 
a^  well  as  Catholic,  that  in  future  no  emperor  &hould  re- 
ceive the  crown  from  the  hands  of  the  pope,  and  that, 
instead  of  the  customary  form  in  which  the  emperor  elect 
professed  hia  obedience  to  ilie  head  of  the  churcli,  a  roei» 
complimentary  epistle  should  be  substituted  ;  and  tliiswu 
observed  on  the  election  of  Maximilian,  son  of  Ferdinand, 
ail  king  of  the  Romans,  a  title  wliich  ensured  his  successioQ 
to  the  empire.  Thus  ended  the  last  remains  of  that  tem- 
poral dt'ptndence  of  the  German  empire  on  the  see  of 
Rome  which  had  been  the  subject  of  so  many  controveraiei 
and  wars. 

Ferdinand  continued  throughout  his  reign  to  hold  tht 
balance  even  between  the  Protestants  and  Cat  hoi  if^  with 
regard  to  their  mutual  toleration  and  outward  liarraony :  he 
evun  endeavoured,  though  unsuccessfully,  to  effect  a  union 
of  the  two  coniraunions,  by  trying  to  persuade  thu  Protest- 
ants to  send  deputies  to  and  acknowledge  rhe  authority  of 
the  council  assembled  at  Trent.  This  however  they  refitsad 
to  do,  unless  Iheir  theologians  were  acknowledged  as  equal 
in  dignity  to  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops,  and  unless  the 
council  were  transferred  from  Trent  to  some  city  of  tho 
empire.  Ferdinand,  on  the  other  side,  in  order  to  concihata 
some  at  least  of  the  various  dissenting  sects  in  his  own  hen^ 
ditary  states,  attempted  to  obtain  of  the  pope,  among  other 
concessions,  the  use  of  tho  cup  at  the  communion-table  ht 
the  laity,  tnd  the  liberty  gf  marrift§e  for  tht  priesu*  Fiui  IV. 
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bowever,  moderate  as  he  was,  would  not  listen  to  these  two 
eonceasions,  especially  the  latter,  and  the  negotiations  were 
still  pending  with  regard  to  the  former,  when  the  emperor 
died  at  Vienna  in  July,  1564.  He  left  three  sons :  1,  Maxi- 
milian, who  succeeded  him  as  emperor,  archduke  of  Austria, 
and  king  of  Bohemia  and  Hungary ;  2,  Ferdinand,  whom 
ke  made  count  of  Tyrol ;  3,  Charles,  whom  he  appointed 
dake  of  Styria,  Carinthia,  and  Carniola.  Upon  the  whole, 
the  administration  of  Ferdinand  was  able  and  enlightened ; 
Im  maintained  religious  peace  in  Grermany,  he  effected  some 
mefiii  reibnns,  and  he  saw  the  closinj^  of  the  council  of 
Trent.  (Coxe,  HUtory  of  the  Howe  ofAiutria ;  Dunham, 
Bittory  (jfthe  Germanic  Empire,) 

FERDINAND  II.  of  Austria,  son  of  Charles,  duke  of 
Styna,  and  grandson  of  Ferdinand  I.,  succeeded  his  cousin 
Matthias  in  1619.  But  the  states  of  Bohemia,  who  were 
alrtady  in  open  revolt  against  Matthias,  both  from  political 
ind  religious  grievances,  refused  to  acknowledge  Ferdinand, 
ud  decLared  the  throne  vacant  Count  Thorn,  who  was  at 
Aa  head  of  the  Bohemian  insurgents,  was  joined  by  the 
£ndent8  of  Moravia,  SUesia,  and  Upper  Austria,  and  Fer- 
ftumd  found  himself  besieged  within  the  walls  of  Vienna 
kij  the  rebels,  who  threatened  to  put  to  death  his  minis- 
tea,  aa  they  had  done  with  the  governor  of  Prague  and  his 
HeraCary,  whom  they  had  hurled  from  the  windows  of  the 
tovn-house,  and  to  confine  Ferdinand  himself  in  a  monas- 
tej,  and  educate  his  children  in  the  Protestant  faith.  His 
friends  however  found  means  to  raise  the  siege,  and  Ferdi- 
Mnd  hastened  to  Germany  to  claim  the  imperial  crown, 
having  been  acknowledged  king  of  the  Romans  during  the 
icign  of  his  predecessor.  He  carried  his  election  by  means 
rf  the  Catholic  electors,  who  formed  the  majority.  But 
tbe  Bohemian  states  elected  as  their  king  Frederic,  Count 
Palatine,  son-in-law  of  James  I.  of  England,  and  Hungary 
jomed  in  the  revolt,  supported  by  Beth&hem  Gabor,  prince 
of  T^BDSvlvania.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the  Thirty 
TsanT  War,  a  war  both  religious  and  political,  and  one  of 
As  most  desolating  in  the  history  of  modern  Europe.  In 
the  midst  of  these  difficulties  Ferdinand  was  ably  sup- 
Mtted  hy  his  general.  Count  do  Tilly,  who  reconquered 
Ibhemia  and  expelled  Frederic.  Hungary  was  soon  after 
olliged  to  submit,  and  Bethlehem  Gabor  sued  for  peace. 
Another  confederacy  was  formed  against  Ferdinand  by  the 
Pketestant  states  of  Saxony,  supported  by  Christian  I V .  of 
Dnmark,  who  put  himself  at  tneir  head  in  1625.  Fer- 
dinand opposed  to  him  Tilly  and  Waldstein,  or  Wallenstein, 
aaother  commander  of  extraordinary  abilities.  In  two 
CMipsigns  the  confederates  were  defeated.  Christian  was 
drivRi  into  his  hereditary  states,  and  the  peace  of  Lubeck, 
US9,  put  an  end  to  the  war.  Ferdinand  now  adopted 
WBsures  of  retaliation  which  drove  the  Protestants  to 
dvpair :  he  abolished  the  exercise  of  the  Protestant  re- 
bgbn  in  Bohemia ;  he  exiled  or  put  to  death  the  leaders  of 
UBi  and  other  dissident  communions ;  he  confiscated  their 
fnoerty ;  se\'en  hundred  noble  families  were  nroscribed, 
ind  the  common  people  were  forced  to  change  tneir  faith. 
Ainve  30,000  families,  preferring  their  consciences  to  their 
country,  sought  refuge  in  Protestant  states.  Ferdinand 
iDlended  to  carry  on  the  same  sweeping  measures  through- 
cut  Gormany.  but  here  he  adopted  a  more  cautious  plan. 
He  began  by  dividing  the  Protestants  or  Lutherans  from 
IliB  Calvinists,  and  he  called  for  the  execution  of  a  former 
set  which  allowed  to  the  former  onljr  the  free  exercise  of 
their  relipon.  but  condemned  the  Calvinists  to  apostacy  or 
enle.  He  also  insisted  on  the  restitution  of  such  eccle- 
wstical  property  as  the  Protestants  had  seized  since  the 
treaty  of  Passau  in  1532.  The  Protestant  princes  were 
eompelled  in  many  cases  to  give  up  the  lands  and  revenues 
which  they  had  seized  to  the  monastic  and  collegiate  bodies, 
their  former  owners.  But  the  Catholic  princes  prevented 
the  entire  execution  of  the  decree.  They  had  themselves, 
in  the  general  confusion  which  followed  the  reformation, 
seised  upon  ecclesiastical  property,  which  they  did  not 
wudi  to  restore,  and  they  moreover  felt  jealous  of  the 
threatening  power  of  the  house  of  Austria,  allied  as  it  was 
t»  the  Spanish  branch  of  the  same  house.  They  feared  also 
tbat  they  might  be  made  as  completely  dependent  upon 
the  emperor  an  the  grandees  of  Spain  had  become  upon  tneir 
king.  In  this  feeling  they  secretly  encouraged  their  Pro- 
testant countrymen  in  resisting  the  f^irther  execution  of 
the  decree.  The  diet  at  Ratisbon,  on  Ferdinand's  reouest 
that  bis  son  Maximilian  n^ight  be  elected  king  oi  the 
Romui^  ivpiM  by  insiitiog  thti  the  emperor  should 


reduce  his  army  and  dismiss  Waldstein,  who  had  rendere<f 
himself  hateful  by  the  disorders  of  his  troops.  Soon  after« 
wards  Gustavus  Adolphus  landed  in  Pomerania,  and  put  him- 
self at  the  head  of  the  Protestant  party  in  Germany.  The 
events  of  the  memorable  campaigns  that  followed  are  well 
known  from  Schiller's  *  Thirty  Years'  War,'  and  other  his 
torians.  FGustavus  Adolphus.]  The  Protestant  cause 
triumphed  in  Germany  until  Gustavus  fell  at  the  battle  of 
Lutzen,  1632,  after  which  the  Swedes  and  German  Pro- 
testants continued  the  war ;  but  the  victory  of  Nordlingen, 
gained  by  Ferdinand,  eldest  son  of  the  emperor,  had  the 
effect  of  detaching  the  elector  of  Saxony  from  the  Swedes, 
an  example  followed  by  almost  all  the  other  German  states. 
Ferdmand  died  in  February,  1637,  after  having  witnessed 
the  election  and  coronation  of  Im  son  Ferdinand  as  king 
of  the  Romans. 

Ferdinand  II.  reigned  in  very  troubled  times ;  his  bigotry 
and  intolerance  were  the  cause  of  most  of  his  troubles,  but 
he  was  not  deficient  in  abilities  or  perseverance.  His  con- 
nivance at  the  assassination  of  his  host  general,  Waldstein, . 
whose  ambition  and  arrogance  had  made  him  suspected, 
and  feared,  is  an  everlasting  blot  on  his  memory. 

FERDINAND  III.,  son  of  Ferdinand  II.,  had  to  con- 
tinue the  war  against  the  Swedes,  who  had  been  joined  by;, 
the  French,  for  several  years  more,  until  the  peace  ofWest- 
phalia,  1648,  put  an  end  to  the  desolating  struggle.  This 
celebrated  treaty  forms  an  important  epoch  in  the  history, 
of  Germany  and  of  Europe.  1  he  remainder  of  the  reign, 
of  Ferdinand  III.  was  passed  in  tranquillity.  He  died  lo. 
1667,  leaving  behind  him  the  character  of  a  wise,  temr 
perate,  and  a  brave  prince.  He  was  succeeded  by  Ids  son^ 
Leopold  I. 

FERDINAND  L  of  Naples  was  the  natural  son  of  Al- 
fonso V.  of  Aragon  and  of  Sicily.  His  father  obtained  oT 
the  Neapolitan  l)arons  in  parliament  assembled,  in  \44^ 
the  acknowledgment  of  Ferdinand,  as  duke  of  Cal^'bria  aoji 
heir  to  the  crown  of  Naples,  thus  securing  to  h/is  favourile 
and  only  son  one  of  his  several  kingdoms,  a'i  Aragf/ii,  Sar- 
dinia, and  Sicily  devolved  upon  John  of  Aragon,  /ilfonso's 
brother.  In  1458,  after  the  death  of  his  father,  F  erdinand 
assumed  the  crown  of  Naples.  Pope  Calixtus  II:^a.  refused 
him  the  investiture,  which  however  was  granted  to  him  by 
Pius  II.,  the  successor  of  Calixtus.  His  reign  t  ,egan  well, 
but  a  conspiracy  of  the  barons,  who  called  in  Job  a  of  Anjou! 
who  had  some  remote  claim  to  the  throne,  thre  w  the  coun- 
try into  a  civd  war.  Ferdinand,  assisted  by  Scanderbeg, 
prince  of  Albania,  gave  battle  to  John  near  Tr  oja  in  Apulia 
and  defeated  him  completely,  in  the  year  146  2.  After  the 
battle  he  concluded  a  peace  with  the  revolter'^  barons  upon 
conciliatory  terms,  but  m  a  short  time,  break  jng  the  treaty, 
he  put  to  death  two  of  them,  an  act  which  ^  kept  alive  the 
jealousy  and  fears  of  the  rest  In  1480  Mo'  iiammed  II.  sent 
an  armament  on  the  coast  of  Apulia,  whi'  ^i|  took  the  town 
of  Otranto  and  caused  great  alarm  in  all  *  /taly.  Ferdinand, 
however,  auickly  recalled  his  son  Alfonr  ^o,  duke  of  Calabria, 
who  was  then  in  Tuscany  at  the  head  (  ^f  ^  army,  and  who 
retook  Otranto.  A  fresh  conspiracy  of  the  barons  broke 
out,  encouraged  by  Pope  Innocent  V  ju,^  \,ut  it  was  again 
repressed,  and  Ferdinand  solemnl  y  promised  a  general 
amnesty.  But  he  kept  his  word  n  ^  better  than  before,  for 
having  contrived,  on  the  occasion  ^  of  t^e  marriage  of  hia 
niece,  to  collect  at  Naples  most  c  /  the  leading  barons,  he 
arrested  them  all,  and  threw  the*  ji  into  prison,  where  most 
of  them  were  strangled.  The  w  hole  of  this  tragedy.  Which 
was  attended  by  circumstance  ^  of  fearful  treachery  and 
cruelty,  is  eloquently  related  b  y  Porzio  in  his  work.  La  Ctm- 
giura  dei  Baroni  contra  il  J  ji  FerdUnando  /.  Ferdinand 
continued  to  reisn  for  sevei  ^1  years  after  this,  feared  and 
hated  by  his  subjects,  and  himself  in  perpetual  anxiety, 
which  was  increased  by  t  j^e  advance  of  Charles  VIII.  of 
France,  who  was  coming  ^  for  the  purpose  of  asserting  his 
claims,  derived  from  the.  Anjous,  to  tlie  throne  of  Naples, 
In  the  midst  of  the  alar  m  at  the  approsiching  storm,  which 
he  had  not  the  means  jf  averting,  Ferdinand  died  in  1494, 
at  the  age  of  71.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Alfonso,  a 
gloomy  and  cruel  pr'mce,  who,  terrified  at  the  approach  of 
the  French,  abdicat'  ^  in  favour  of  bis  son  Ferdmand,  and 
retired  to  a  convent,  in  Sicily. 

FERDINAND  II.  was  very  young  when  he  found  him- 
self occupying  a  t^  drone  threatened  Ibv  enemies  from  without 
and  by  oisaffectirAn  from  within.  IBLe  endeavoured  to  rally 
his  troops  againiit  the  French,  but  Wng  forsaken  by  all,  be 
withdrew  to  Svcily  with  hja  uude  Fradedev    ThA^iEWAsOx. 


orcij|»ted  Nap1ef»  where  their  conduct  Mon  dii^stod  the 
Neapolitans,  while  the  father  states  of  Italy  formed  at  league 
afminst  them  in  the  North.  Ferdinand  seiiefl  the  oppor- 
furiHy  to  asW  assistance  from  Ferdinand  V.  of  Spain,  who 
sent  h  m  his  great  Captain  Gonzalo  of  Oirtlova  with  a  body  of 
triwps,  who  Sfjon  reconquered  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  Fer- 
dinand returned  in  triumph  to  his  capital*  but  did  not  lonn 
enjoy  his  prosperity;  he  died  suddenly  in  1496,  at  the  age 
of  28  years,  regretted  by  his  subjects,  who  had  fonned  great 
hopes  of  him  ^m  his  amiable  qualities  and  abihties.  He 
was  succeeded  by  his  uncle  Frederic,  who  was  soon  after 
treacherously  deprived  of  his  kingdom  by  his  pretended 
ally.  Fertlinand  of  Spain. 
FERDINAND  III.  of  Naple«  is  the  same  as  Ferdixand 

V.  OF  SPAIX, 

FERDINAND  IV.  of  Naples,  afterwards  styled  Ferdi^ 

nand  L  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  tho  Two  Sirilies,  bom  in 

January-  175I»  was  the  son  of  Don  Carlos  of  Bourbon,  king 

of  the  Two  Sicilies,  afterwards  Charles  III.  of  Sptiin.     The 

life  of  Ferdinand  is  remarkable,  not  &o  much  on  account  of 

his  personal  diararter,  as  from  the  uncommon  length  of  hu» 

reign  and  its  many  vicbsitudes  being  clasely  connected  with 

all  the  great  events  of  Europe  during  the  last  half  eenhiry, 

as  well  as  the  i^iugular  good  fortune  which  attended  him  to 

the  end  of  hb  life  with  little  or  no  exertion  on  his  part.  The 

education  of  Ferdinand  was  jp-eatly  neglected.  He  was  little 

more  than  eight  years  of  age  when  his  father  Charles,  being 

called  to  the  throne  of  Spain  by  the  death  of  his  brother 

Ferdinand  VI,,  made  over  to  him  the  kingdom  of  Naples 

and  Sicily,  appointing  a  coimcil  of  rcgeney,  at  the  heart  of 

which  he  placed  the  Marquis  Tanuccr,  an  able  minister, 

who  however  does  not  seem  to  have  been  very  anxJous  about 

the  instruction  of  his  young  sovercigti.     In  April  1768» 

Ferdinand,  being  now  of  age,  marmd  Maria  Carolina  of 

^^         Austria,  daughter  of  Maria  Theresa,  a  princess  accomplished, 

^ft        clever,  and  ambitious,  who  in  fact  ruled  under  her  hus- 

^B^band*s  name  till  her  death,  a*»isted  by  the  variou^v  ministers 

^^^Hrho  succeeded  each  other  at  the  helm  of  affairs,  the  king 

^^H^flmself  beinc  generally  passive,  and  his  time  being  much 

^^^    engrossed  by  hunting,  shooting,  and  other  diversions*     Yet 

^H        FertUnand  was  by  no  means  deficient  in  good  sense  or  na- 

^H        tural  penetration;  he  often  saw  things  more  clearly  than 

^1        those  around  him,  which  is  manifeit  from  many  of  his  shrewd 

^M        though  hi  unt  remarks  which  are  still  remembered  at  Naples : 

^P        hut  hi*  want  of  instruction,  of  which  he  was  aware,  and  bis 

^V        dislike  of  application,  prevented  him  from  exerting  or  en- 

forcing  his  own  judgment.    The  first  .10  years  of  his  reign, 

^^        tliosc  of  the  regency  included,  were  for  Naples  years  of' 

^ft        peace  and  comparative   happiness;  many  useful   reforms 

^M        were  effected  by  his  ministers,  and  especially  by  Tanucci, 

^1        who  continued  at  tho  bead  of  affairs  till  1777*     A  delailed 

^P        Bccount  of  tlicse  reforms,  in   the  various   departments  of 

~         public  edaca I iofi,  ecclesiastical  discipline,  feudal  juriidiclions, 

financial  economy,   and   the   administraliun  uf  ju^itice,  is 

given   by  Colletta.  in  his  able  and   impartial  *  Stovia  del 

Rcaroe  di  Napoli/  1S34,  and  also  by  Count  Orloff  in  the 

2nd  Tnlume  of  bis  '  Mcmoires  sur  le  Royamne  de  Naples,* 

Ferdinand   was   ver^  p^>pular»   especially   with   the    lower 

I  classes;  and  as  he  was  the  first  king  born  at  Naples  for  cen- 
turies past,  they  called  him  emphatically  *  otir  kuij^.* 
Tanucci  being  dismissed  in  1777  for  having  objected  to 
the  queen  taking  her  s<at  in  the  council  of  slate,  Caracciolo 
and  others  followed  for  a  short  time,  until  iohn  Acton,  an 
Englishman,  and  a  naval  officer  in  the  seniice  of  Leop^dd  of 
Tuscany,  was  sent  for  to  organize  the  Neapolitan  navy  and 
army,  which  hafl  fallen  intr>  decline  during  a  lung  season 
of  peace,  Tho  adTanceraent  of  Acton  was  extremely  rapid; 
he  was  made  general,  then  captain-gcnerai  ef  the  kingdom, 
and  lai-tly  premier,  or  rather  s^do  minister  (for  »he  other  mi- 
nimters  were  merely  his  creatures),  and  in  this  office  he 
remained  for  many  years.  His  administration  was  neither 
so  economical  nor  so  wise  as  that  of  Tanucci,  Thii.^i  went 
on  however  guietly  and  smoothly  for  several  years,  yet  a 
considerable  degree  of  liberty  of' speech,  and  "even  of  the 
"^  c^»,  prevailed  at  Naples,  and  the  country  was  prosperous 
id  the  people  contented  until  the  brcaking'out  of  the  French 
revidution,  of  which  Naples,  however  remote,  felt  the  shock. 
The  queen  being  the  sister  of  Marie  Antoinette,  was  indig- 
nant at  the  treatment  her  relatives  of  France  met  with  at 
the  hands  of  the  revolutionists;  and  as  many  young  men 
at  Naples,  mostly  belon^ng  to  the  higher  ranks  of  society, 
wemed  to  approve  of  the  principles  of  the  revolution,  the 
court  took  alarm,  and  the  men  who  hid  always  been  averse 
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to  reform  and  improvement  seized  the  opportimity  fo 
the  ascendancy.  This  was  an  epoch  of  a  reaction  intbs 
internal  politic*  of  Naples,  Arrests  wcr«  made,  and  t 
giunta,  or  state  tribunal,  was  formed  to  try  the  real  or  ptt- 
tended  conspirators,  three  of  whom  wore  sentenced  to  death. 
others  to  perpetual  impri«ionment,  but  the  majority  (aputii 
whom  the  judges,  notwithstanding  all  the  exertioot  of  tW 
attorney-pcneml,  Vanni,  could  find  no  evidencoX  ''Wi  s^ 
quilted  after  four  years'  confinement. 

The  court  of  Naples  had  joined  the  first  csoalition  agiiotf 
France  in  1 792,  and  had  sent  some  troops  to  join  the  Aui- 
trians  in  the  North  of  Italy,  and  others  with  a  ^uadnrn  ts 
the  expedition  against  Toulon.  In  1790,  bowe^ier,  aknaid 
by  tho  successes  of  Bonaparte,  a  peace  was  concluded  »iih 
the  Directory  by  paying  a  few  millions  of  franca.  In  irs^tt^ 
the  French  having  occupied  the  papal  states,  the  court  uf 
Naples  formed  a  secret  alliance  with  Austria,  En^laud,  and 
Russia,  but,  instead  of  waiting  for  the  opening  or  IImciib^ 
paign  in  Lombardy,  which  was  to  take  place  in  the  Ibllov- 
ing  spring,  tho  Neapiditan  army,  fit),otHj  ^ituntr  y^^y^n 
host  ill  ties  in  November,  1798,  and  mar 
which  it  occupied  only  for  a  few  days, 
nc rails  having  collected  their  force*,  attacked  and  nmfaid 
sieveral  di\i»ions  of  the  Neapolitans,  and  cut  off  ilie  c 
ni  cat  ions  l>etween  the  rest ;  a  genend  panic  spread  t 
the  army ;  the  king,  who  bad  accompanied  it  as  far  Ur 
fled  hack  to  Najdea ;  Mack,  who  was  his  comtnr^ 
chief,  followed  his  example ;  and  of  the  various  corpa 
left  to  themBeWes  without  ajiy  concerted  plan  or 
in  case  of  a  reverse,  some  were  dispersed  or  ma*  ^ 
and  others  made  good  their  retreat  to  their  own  from 
whither  the  French  followed  them  closely*  The  _ 
fuiiion  prevailed  at  the  court  of  Naples ;  the  queeii, 
informers,  fancied  that  the  capital  ^  as  full  of  cor' 
and  determined  to  withdraw  to  Sicdy.  Ferdil 
ea-silv  persuaded  to  do  the  same,  and  I  he  royal 
Napiesj  on  the  2 1  st  of  December,  1798,  The  Frei 
time  were  approaching,  and  the  populace,  left  Witi 
government  and  excited  by  denunciations  aei»insl 
Jacobins,  rose*  murdered  a  number  of  per- 
three  days  fought  desperately  against  the  adv. 
in  the  streets  of  the  capital.  The  gwhU  of  NixpJ 
form  a  romantic  but  most  tragical  episode  in  the 
the  Continental  war,  and  they  have  become  the 
numerous  narratives.  The  best  accounis  are  givi 
leta,  already  mentioned,  by  Cuoco,  *  S;i<-^^i'»  f^t 
Rivoluzione  di  Napoli,*  and  in  a  work 
Popular  TumultC.  London,  1837.  Tli 
French  in  Lotnbardy  in  the  spring  of  I79i*.  obhged  thi 
abandon  Naples,  leaving  only  a  small  j^arrison  in  it. 
native  republicans,  or  patriots  as  they  were  call 
and  dLvlikcd  by  the  lower  classes.  Cardinal  J 
in  Calabria  from  Sicilj%  and  preached  a  sort  of  pol 
religious  crusade  a^inst  the  French  and  their 
and  the  whole  kinj^om  'ras  re-conquered  for  Fer< 
a  short  lime.  A  dreadful  re-action  took  place,  in  i»!iiLh 
thousantbi  lost  their  lives,  either  murdered  by  the  royalist* 
or  condemned  by  tho  courts  instituted  to  try  all  those  nhft  ' 
were  accused  of  republicanism. 

Ferdinand  returned  to  Naples,  and  in  1801  he  eondudrd, 
through  the  mediation  of  Russia,  a  treaty  of  pea.  -•  wth 
France.    But  the  pa»t  events  and  the  proscrif^^  ^4 

taken  place  in  his  name  had  destroyed  all  i  !>*• 

tween  the  government  and  the  more  enlightened  paii  ol  tl»# 
nation.  In  1805  the  court  of  Naples  committed  a  f^ea^od 
political  error,  worse  than  that  of  1798.  While  pro fcsiin^ 
to  be  at  peace  with  France,  it  entered  secretly  into  tht?  cuali- 
tion  against  that  power ;  and  while  Napoleon  was  de>eal.iti| 
the  Auslrians  on  the  Danube,  Russian  and  English  troofl 
were  bnded  at  Naples  to  join  the  array  of  tfi'  »  —  ^  •« 
for  the  avowed  purpose  of  attacking  tlie   Fi 

north  yf  Italy.     The  consequence  was,  that  N-j  ••- 

Im  victory  at  Auiterlitz,  declared  that  *  the  Bourbon  ilj* 
nasty  had  ceased  to  reign  at  Naples,'  and  he  sent  a  (totw 
under  Ma^sena  to  uccupy  that  kingdom,  Ferdinand  ao4 
his  court  withdrew  to  Sicily  a  second  time,  where,  betiie 
protected  by  the  English  forces,  they  rer^  A 

desultory  but  cruel  warfare  was  carried  <  ts 

in  Calabria  between  the  partisans  of  FeidALuaid  .. 
of  Murat,  whom  Napoleon  had  made  king  of  Na 
detaiU   of  which  are  vividly  described   by    V, 
(V  Italia,'  24th  book,  towards  the  end.    Bui  i 
the  rei^n  of  Ferdinand  did  not  run  smooth,    iuc  nuuii  ua 
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tstrmigHit  tA  its  e^Lpenditure,  the  queen  was  is  arbitrary 
i»  m%m,  mnd  gresX  jealQu&y  existed  oetwe^n  the  Sicilians 
and  the  Neapolitaa  court i<3rs  and  emit^ranU.  But  Sicil)' 
^Jlpd  9  ptirUaiDeQt  coomting  uf  three  orders,  baxous,  el^rgy, 
itMNi  of  t^e  towik^  and  the  parliamont  uould  not 
Uw  levying  of  fresh  taxes.  The  queen  then  ordered 
r^  '"-r  "t  of  five  of  the  must  influential  barons, 
Mi&  pooled  til  at  that  princess,  wliu  had  eon- 
.^..»^  against  the  EngU^ih,  whom  .she  conjiidered 
Upon  her,  eaterUined  secret  commvinications 
»leoo,  who  tn  IdiO  had  married  her  grai\d- niece, 
kUi^a.  A  cofispiratv  aguinst  the  EDglish  was  dis- 
«i  Me&sinu.  All  these  circumstaacus  uhUge<l  the 
k»b  K^\emnittnt  to  interfere,  and  in  Januar)\  1612, 
iaaod  re^ign^d  his  authority  into  the  hand^  of  his 
lUeil  iN3Q»  Fraacu.  A  parliauient  was  asfi^iubled,  whicli 
iIioUkIioiI  feudality,  and  framed  a  new  constitution  upon  a 
ihmrmX  bi^Ui.  The  queen's  mfluencu^  was  now  ut  an  end, 
imI  m£it*r  fcome  fruitless  imrignes  ^he  embarked  in  1^13  fur 
Canst AOtinople,  from  whence  iJie  went  to  Vieiiaa,  where 
ibeil  in  the  following  year.  For  an  account  of  these 
t  Su'l'in  "jiUHactiona  see  Bolta,  and  also  a  work 
iu  (U  se^  Rapports  avec  V Angletefre  a 

dt  r  iiiQU  de  1812,  Paris.  1827.    In  18N 

d  resumed  the  reins  of  government,  and  opened 
>oo  the  Sieilian  parharaent  of  that  year.     In  1815, 
defeat  of  Joachim  Murat  by  t Vie  Austria us»  Fer- 
o*  recalled  to  the  throne  of  Naples  and  m  June  of 
he  return^l  to  his  old  capital.     In  a  well  written 
gallon  to  the  Neapolitans  l>e  promised  them  peace,  a 
Inesa  of  the  poat,  impartial  justice,  and  an 
tion.     And  now  that  he  fur  the  first  lime 
*i»  he  kept  his  word.    Tlie  government  of 
aplc**  from   Ifcili  liU   I8"i0  was  mild,  impar- 

^ ly.    ThiJi  is  attested  by  CoUetta,  a  liberal 

viii.  fie4f.  iO,  of  his  History.    But  in  8idly,  having? 
the  pfU'liament,  he  never  convoked  it  altcrwards. 
de<:rQc  of  December,   i8l6,  he  assumed  the  title  of 
U  King  of  the  United  Kmgilom  of  the  Two 
iug  ibat  8icily  and  Naples  formed  no  longer 
itef,  but  were  both  subject  to  the  some  sys-tem  of 
t 
iCitiiD€  a  secret  society,  called  Carhonarip  w  ere  spreading 
sUe*  fu  I    '  '     '     !      _  !om,  esp^ially  among  the 

propr  I  and  conseq  nen  tly  tlirough 

fbit  rifiLi  iif  lOc  }i.j>itj'.ai  niiiiudt.  The  land-lax,  which  was 
ii4ri»  tkafi  ill  per  cent,  on  the  rent,  made  this  class  of  people 
a.  _  ^  iftgij  ttud  ready  for  change.   The  origin  of  thii  society 
lor  a  \«as  religious  as  vvfll  us  polilicul,  is  somewhat 
:  it  Hxims  to  have  cume  from  Frauec  into  Italy,  and 
ivteblUbed  m  the  kingdom  of  Naples  under  Mnrat,  with 
loii;  but  was  «fler\%ards  prosr.nbed  by  him,  and  it 
fe\oiir  with  the  court  of  Sicily.     (Memoirs  ^f 
mff^g  of  ifye  Sottih  of  Jiaty^  Li>ndon,  I8i!l.     See 
\iv,»  and  Colietta,  book  \in.J  CoUctta  thus 
:ic:y  :  *  The  Carbonari  spread  among  the 
iii.i>  «ji  -iiciely,  whoj  rullying  round  the  principle  of 
lity»  move  t'orwurd  in  a  b^xly  pretssmg  upon  the 
irder»:  an  mi  pulse  \*hich  in  a  virtuous  and  moral 
toity  lends  to  e»t4iUi»h  democratic  institutions*  but 
our  own  corrupt  and  prothj^ale  state  of  society 
^  to  a  change  of  matter'^  under  the  forms  aud  the 
^    «if  dvmwjracy.' 

ili*  ind  of  July,  1820.  a  military  revolt,  led  by  two 

itarat,  broke  out  in  a  re(<iment  of  cavalry  stationed 

other  troops  joined  in  it»  and  thv  Ce.rbonari 

ajid  provinces  openly  cspon&cd  its  cause,  do- 

repreeentative  constitution    for    the   kmgdom. 

nd,  prvabed  by  hiji  muuster«*  promised  to  establisih 

itou  ifi  a  tfiven  time;  but  the  Carbonari  would 

,  Mying   il  wai  belter  to  adopt  one  already^  made, 

thai  ot  ihc  Ctiries  of  Spain,  and  thus  the  Spanish 

kCiua  uaa    proiiaimed.  and  a  parliament  wu^  cou- 

Na4»les,      Meiiniimo  the  Sicilians,  ever  jealous 

ltttlufiaiity«  demanded  a  separale  parliament  for 

•  ind  a  repeal   of  the  union  of  the  two  king- 

mhk/ii  the  parliament  at  Naples  refusing,  a  revolt 

otit  al  Palefmo,  which  was  put  down  aJ\or  much 

_-    .  arter,  the  sovereigns  of  Austria,  Russia, 

I,  wii^^mhled   at  Troppau,  wrote  to  King  Ferdi- 

IHk  L  at  LaybachiinCarmthia, 

,Qt  ^cy  could  uol  ackaowbdgo 

iy*icm  ui    ijoveiuiucai   eftlablished  at    Naple*. 


Ferdinani  after  some  demur,  obtained  leare  of  the  parlia- 
ment to  proceed  to  tlie  congress  in  December,  1620,  leaving 
his  son  Francis  as  his  vicegerent  at  Naples.  In  Febrmuy, 
1821,  Ferdinand,  by  a  letter  written  i^om  Laybach,  signified 
to  his  son  that  the  alEed  sovereigns  were  determined  not 
to  acknowledge  the  actual  conatitutional  government  as 
estabUshcd  at  Naples,  deeming  it  incompatible  with  the 
peace  of  that  country  and  the  security  of  the  neichbonring 
slates ;  but  tliat  they  wished  Ferdinand  himself,  assisted 
by  the  wisest  and  most  able  among  his  subjects,  to  give  to 
hia  kingdom  institutions  calculated  to  secure  peac«  and 
prosperity  to  the  country.  Soon  ailcrwards  the  Austrian 
army  pajisefl  the  Po»  moving  on  towards  Naples.  The  parlia- 
ment of  Naples  determined  upon  resistance,  but  at  the  lirst 
encounter,  near  Rieti,  a  Neapolitan  division  was  defealedt 
and  ibc  rest  of  the  army  being  alanned  at  the  thought  of 
fighting  against  the  will  of  their  own  king,  disbanded,  and  the 
Austrians  entered  Naples  without  any  further  opposition  at 
the  end  of  March.  1 S2 1 .  Ferdinand  soon  afterwards  returned 
to  his  capital  on  what  may  be  styled  his  third  restoration. 
The  leading  constitutionaliBts  were  allowed  to  emigrate; 
but  of  those  who  remained  some  w^ere  tried  and  sent  to 
the  Presidii.  The  j^vernment  again  became  absolute,  but 
not  so  lenient  or  hberal  as  it  was  before  1820.  After 
reigning  four  years  longer,  Ferdinand  died  suddenly  on  the 
morning  of  ihe  4th  of  January.  I82j,  aged  seventy-six, 
having  been  king  sixty-five  years.  He  was  succeeded  by 
his  son.  Francis  L 

FERDINAND,  or  FERNANDO  I.,  styled  the  Great, 
the  son  of  Sancho,  called  Mayor,  king  of  Navarra  and 
Ca:itile,  succeeded  his  father  in  1035,  and  having  dcfealod 
aiwl  killed  Vereraimd,  king  of  Leon,  in  1 03 ti,  succeeded  biia 
as  king  of  Leon  and  of  Asturias.  Navarra  became  the  ap- 
panage of  Ferdinand's  brother  Garcia.  Ferdinand,  called 
the  Great,  made  war  against  the  Moors,  whom  he  drove 
away  from  the  northern  part  of  Portugal  as  fhr  as  the  Mua- 
dego.  He  died  in  1065,  leaving  three  sons,  Sanctms,  to 
whom  ho  gave  tiastile ;  Alfonso,  who  had  Leon ;  and  Garcia, 
who  retained  Gallic ia» 

FERDINAND  H,.  second  son  of  Alonao  VIIL  of  Castile 
and  Leon,  succeeded  his  father  in  the  latter  kingdom  only 
in  1157.  He  waa  engaged  in  wars  with  Alfonso  Henrique, 
king  of  Portugal,  and  abo  with  his  own  nephew,  Alonso  of 
Castile-     He  died  in  1187. 

FERDINAND  HL.  called  the  Saint,  son  of  Alonso  IX. 
king  of  Leon  and  of  Bereugaria  of  Castile,  inherited  both 
crowns  after  the  death  of  his  parents.  Ferdinand  was  sue- 
ce&sful  in  his  wars  against  the  Moors  beyond  any  of  his  pre- 
decessors :  he  took  from  them  Badajoz  and  Merida  in  1230^ 
Cordova  in  1236,  and  Jaen,  Seville,  and  Murcia  in  1243. 
He  was  making  preparations  fbr  ciirrying  the  war  into 
Africa  when  he  died,  in  1252.  Ferdinand  collected  the 
laws  of  bis  predecessors  into  a  code;  he  established  tha 
council  of  Castile ;  he  cleared  his  stales  from  robbers,  and 
checked  the  arbitrary  acts  of  the  nob'  V.     was  one  of 

the  most  illustriuus  sovereigns  of  the  i  i  rnonarchy. 

His  son  Alonso  Xm  called  *  the  Wise,  :,u..-.c.ied  him  on 
the  throne. 

FERDINAND  TV.  succeeded  his  father,  Sancho  IV., 
in  12U5,  whde  yet  a  minor.  Hl&  reign  Was  engrossed 
chieiy  by  wars  with  the  Moors;  ho  died  in  1312,  and  wai 
succeeded  by  his  son  Alonso  XI. 

FERDINAND  V.  of  Castile  and  II,  of  Aragon,  aon  of 
John  IL  of  Aragon,  married  in  1469  Isabella,  daughter  of 
Jolm  11.  of  Castile,  and  heiress  to  that  crown,  by  \niom  he 
had  several  daughters,  one  of  whom  married  Emmanuel, 
king  of  Portugal;  another,  Catherine,  was  married  lo 
Henry  Vlll.  of  England,  and  the  other,  Joann  ■  -  1 
Philip,  archduke  of  Austria,  son  of  the  emperor  ^  i 

I.     Ferdinand  succeeded  to  the  crowns  of  Ara^  ., i>f 

Sicily  by  the  death  of  hi*  father,  and  his  wife  Isabella  had 
already  succeeded  in  herown  right,  and  with  the  sanction  of 
the  Cortes,  to  the  throne  of  Castile  by  the  death  of  her 
brother,  Henry  IV.,  in  1472.  Thus  were  the  two  great 
divisions  of  Spain  united,  though  the  two  kingdoms  re- 
mained under  separate  administrations,  Castile  wits  still 
governed  in  the  name  of  the  queen  until  11  r  Isa- 

bella in  1504,  followed  by  that  of  the  art  i  lio  in 

1506,  when  Ferdinand,  owing  lo  the  insanily  oi  ni^  "umghter 
Joanna,  assumed  the  government  of  Castile,  which  he  re- 
tained till  liib  death,  when  his  grandson,  Charles  V„  suo- 
ceodcd  to  the  whole  splendid  mheritance. 

Ferdinand  took  from  the  Moow  the  kingdom  of  G»^ 
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Tiudti,  ihe'vt  lait  pos&eMion  id  Spain,  in  1492,  after  a  war  of 
several  yeari ;  at  the  ftame  time  Columbus  was  discover- 
ing for  bini  tlienew  world,  where  the  Spaniards  soon  aAer 
tnucle  iramcnie  conqueals.  Fert^iimnd's  general,  Gonzalu 
*f  UordLivm,  conquered  for  him  ihe  kingdom  of  Naples, 
partly  by  force,  and  partly  by  treachery.  By  similar  means 
Ferdinand  conquered  Navarra,  which  he  added  in  his  other 
dominions^  Ho  was  the  most  powerful  monarch  of  his  lime, 
und  was  also  the  cleverest ;  but  his  abilities  were  disg^raced 
by  a  total  wiant  of  faith,  and  a  recklessness  of  principle  of 
which  he  made  no  scruple  of  boasting.  He  was  styled  (he 
Catholkv  a  title  which  the  kings  of  Spain  have  conrinued  to 
assume  ever  since,  in  consequence  of  his  ha\ing  cleared  the 
^aoil  of  Spain  of  the  Mohammedans.  He  was  also  called 
the  Prudent,  and  the  Wise.  He  was  ably  assisted  by  his 
minister,  Ximenes  [Cisi*bros],  who  emancipated  l he  crown 
from  the  power  of  the  feudal  nobles  by  raising  troops  at  the 
expense  of  the  state,  and  by  favouring  the  privileged  of  the 
municipal  towns.  Ferdinand  established  the  Inquisition  in 
Spain,  which  fearful  tribunal  continued  tdl  18*20,  when  it 
wad  finally  abolished.  Acting  from  the  same  intolenmt  prin- 
ciple he  drove  away  the  Jew's  ftora  Spain ;  but  lie  also  esta- 
blished a  severe  system  of  pohce  throughuut  his  dominions 
by  means  of  the  association  called  the  Santa  Hermnndad, 
which  did  summary  justice  upon  all  oReiiders  without  dis- 
tinction of  ranks.  He  nlso  forbade  any  papal  bull  to  be 
promulgated  without  the  previous  sanction  of  the  royal 
council.  He  may  be  coniiiiderefl  as  the  restorer,  if  not  the 
founder,  of  the  Spanish  monarchy.  Ferdinand  died  in 
January,  1516,  at  sixty-three  vears  of  age. 

FERDlNANiyVI.",  eldest 'son  of  Phdip  V.  of  Bourbon, 
king  of  Spain,  succeeded  his  father  in  1746.  He  made 
several  useful  reforms  in  the  administration,  and  larave  en- 
cxiuragement  to  commerce  and  manufactures.  He  had  the 
character  of  a  good  and  wise  prince,  wdling  to  administer 
impartial  justice,  and  willing  to  redress  the  grievances  of  his 
aubjects.  He  died  without  issue  in  August,  17^9,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  brother  Don  Carlos,  king  of  the  Two 
Sit^ilies,  who  assumed  the  title  of  Charles  III.  of  Spain,  and 
continued  the  same  laudable  system  as  his  predecessor, 

FERDINAND  VH,,  eldest  son  of  Charles  IV,  king  of 
Spiiin,  and  of  Maria  Louisa  of  Parma,  was  bom  on  the  14th 
of  October,  1 784.  When  six  years  of  age,  he  was  proclaimed 
princ^f  of  Asturias.  At  that  time  Godoy,  afterwards  called 
tlie  Prince  of  Peace,  was  the  favourite  minister  and  ruler 
at  the  Spanish  court.  Both  he  and  the  queen  kept  young 
Ferdinand,  who  was  of  a  sickly  coniitimtion,  in  a  state  of 
thraldura  and  seclusion  little  suited  to  the  heir  apparent  of 
the  throne.  He  had  however  Rome  well-informed  pre- 
ceptors ;  among  others  tht?  canon  Escoiquiz,  who  6gured 
afterwards  in  the  political  events  of  his  reign.  In  1802 
Ferdinand  married  his  first  cousin,  Maria  Antonictta, 
daughter  of  Ferdinand  IV.,  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  a 
princess  of  a  superior  mind,  who  endeavoured  to  restore  her 
nusband  to  his  proj^er  sphere  and  inthience  at  court ;  in 
attempting  which  she  drew  upon  herself  the  dislike  of  the 
queen  and  of  the  favourita,  and  from  that  time  both  she 
and  her  husband  were  kept  in  a  slate  of  retirement  and 
huraihation.  She  died  suddenly  in  May,  1 B06,  under  sus- 
picious circumstances,  and  left  no  issue. 

In  the  mean  time  the  ad  minis!  ration  of  Spain  was  in  a 
wretched  state ;  every  thing  wm  done  through  bribery  or 
favour  J  the  monarchy  was  sinking  lower  and  lower  in  the 
estimation  of  Europe,  hating  become  a  mere  dependent  of 
France,  and  the  people  were  highly  dissatisfied.  Some 
friends  of  Ferdinand,  and  among  others  his  preceptor  Es- 
coiquiz,  formed  a  plan  for  overthrowing  the  favourite  Godoy. 
Being  in  want  of  powerful  support,  they  unwarily  advised 
Ferdinand  to  address  himself  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  to 
whom  the  prince  wrote  a  letter,  dated  J  tth  of  October, 
18U7,  in  which  he  complained  of  Godoy^s  influence  and  the 
state  of  thraldom  in  which  both  the  king  hU  father  and 
himself  were  kept,  and  cxoressed  a  de^ire  to  forma  con- 
nexion with  a  princess  of  Napoleon's  fktnily.  and  to  place 
himself  under  tiis  protection.  A  memorial  was  at  the  same 
lime  penned  by  Escoiquiz.  and  copied  by  Ferdinand  with 
his  own  hand.noinimg  out  in  vivid  language  the  mal-admi- 
nistraiion  of  the  kingdom,  and  asking,  as  the  first  remedy, 
the  dismissal  of  the  favouriie.  Ferdinand  was  to  have  read 
this  memorial  to  the  kinpj  his  father,  but  Godoy  being  ap- 
prised of  the  plot,  hastened  to  Charles,  and  told  him  that 
nil  son  was  conspiring  both  against  his  crown  and  his  life» 
Upon  tbit  Ferdinand  was  arrested,  his  papers  were  seized^ 


and  alter  tome  daji  of  clone  oonflnement  he  was  friglifpfiiH^ 
into  an  acknowledgment  of  what  he  really  was  not  ^ 
—a  conspiracy  to  dethrone  bb  own  father.   This  acm  i 
affair  caused   great  excitement  in  the   country,  antj  ili« 
people  in  general,  who  disliked  Godoy,  took  the  pari  of  the 
young  prince,  who  from  his  infancy  had  been  the  ^  i 
court   intrigues.    Meanwhile   French  troops  had 
Spain  under  the  pretence  of  marching  against  Poriu^ki— 
had  taken  poBsession  by  surpriso  of  several  fortresaei,  srtd 
Napoleon *s  further  intentions  becoming  more  alarm:*  r    ' 
court  decided  upon  abandoning  Spam  ami  retiring  to  > 
The  17th  t>f  March,  lW(J8,was  fixed  for  the  departure,  ...v,, 
a  revolt  broke  out  among  the  guards  at  Aranjuez,  and  God^jj 
was  in  danger  of  his  hfe;  but  Ferdinand  himself  c^mc  sq 
rescue  him  from  the  bands  of  the  mutineers,  sayi 
he  would  answer  for  his  appearance  before  the  prop,  r 
King  Charles  being  alarmed  for  his  own  safety,  and  act- 
ceivlig  the  popularity  of  his  son,  abdicated  on  the  loth  ^f 
March  in  fkvour  of  Ferdinand,  who  assumed  the  title  < 
of  Spain  and  the  Indies.     But  this  did  not  suit  N  i; 
who  contrived  under  specious  pretexts  to  draw  both  mm 
and  son  to  Bayonne,  and  there  obliged  them  both  to  refipn 
in  his   favour.      Ferdinand  and   his  brother  Don  Carwi 
were  sent  to  Talleyrand's  country  residence  at  Valcaeiy, 
where  they  were  trcatetl  with  outward  marks  of  resi»eci,W 
kept  under  a  strict  wntch.    There   Ferdinand  remnincd 
passive  and  resigned  till  the  end  of  1813,  when  ihe  rvver-/^ 
of  the  French  both   in   Spain  and   in  Germany    i 
Napoleon  to  restore  Ferdinand  to  the  throne  of  S] 
condition  that  he  should  s-end  the  English  out  of  thi 
sula*  who  were,  as  Napoleon  said,  spreading  anar. 
jacobinism   in    the   country.     A  treaty  to   ihal  ef 
Signed  at  Valen<^y  between  the  two  parties,  hut  th- 
of  Madrid  refused  to  ratify  it,  and  wrote  to  Ferdinm 
they  would    receive   him   in   his  capital   aa  their 
king,  provided  he  would  sign  the  constitution  wli 
been  proclaimed  at  Cadiz  in  1812  by  the  represent,!  i 

the  nation,     [Cortes,  and  references  therein  J     Fei. . 

set  off  from  Valcn<;ay  m  March,  1814,  and  it  wm  onty 
on  Ihe  road  that  lie  read  for  the  first  time  a  copy  of  l^ 
new  constitution,  having  been  kept  in  ignoranco  ttll  then 
of  the  proceeding  of  the  Cortes,  except  what  he  had  xM 
in  the  garbled  accounts  of  the  Fremh  newspaper 
arriving  at  the  frontiers  of  Spain,  instead  of  prf 
direct  to  Madrid,  be  went  to  Zaragoza,  and  thi 
lencia,  where  he  was  surrounded  by  a  host  of  pt 
and  civilians,  churchmen  and  laymen,  who  were 
constitution,  and  who  advised  him  to  reign.  a?i  hi 
done  before  him,  an  absolute  king.     The  V- 
cited  by  the  clergy,  and  especially  by  thr  .1 

in  their  denunciations  of  the  constitution,  v ._         A 

hcj-etical,  and  Ferdinand  easily  persuading  himself  ttiU 
the  constitution  was  unpopular,  determined  not  to  sano* 
tion  it.  At  Valencia  he  appointed  a  liiinistry  from  amoon; 
the  serviles,  or  absolutists ;  and  on  the  4ih  of  May,  lltti 
he  issued  a  decree  annulling  the  constitution  and  all  th*.^ 
enactments  of  the  Cortes  made  in  his  absence.  Soi>n  aAt-f 
wards  he  made  his  entrance  into  Madrid  among  the  accla- 
mations of  the  populace  and  of  the  absolutist*,  or  clergy 
party;  an  event  which  was  speedily  followed  by  a  vioknt 
proscription  of  the  cemstitutionalists,  or  liberaU,  m  tbif 
were  styled,  including  the  members  of  the  {"-^n^**  A» 
the  British  ambassador  had  obtained   from    F  i 

Valencia  a  promise  thut  the  punisliment  of  <i  <i 

not  be  intlicted  for  past  political  conduct,  Ihe  courts  i^ 
pointed   to  try  the   leading  constitultonaUsts   reported  t» 
every   kind   of  subterfvige    in   order  to  And  ibem  gttil^ 
of  some   imprudent    demonstration    or    expreadon    tinel 
the  king's  return,  and  sentences   of  imprisonmeni 
banishment    to   the  presidios  in  Africa,  and  eont; 
were  freely  awarded.   The  military  in.^urrection      ^ 
Lacy,  and  others,  came  to  add  fresh  fuel  to  the 
teriition.     All    the   abuses  of  the  old  admini>, .,*,...    *c.-i 
judirial   system   now  re-appeared ;  the  finances  were  in  t 
wretched  state,  tlie  American  colonies  were  in  open  tt^^lk 
and  Ferdinand  was  either  kept  in  ignorance  of  the  UM 
slate  of  things,  or  his  natural  indecision  of  characKrr  pf^ 
vented  him  from   altering  his  policy.     He  wa*   meiavod 
by   the  clergy  and   absolutist  party,  who,  at  ihftt  ttiM^ 
seemed  to  have  on  their  side  the  great  moM  of  tbio  f>opuli- 
tion,  and  he  feared  and  hated  the  hberala,  whom  he  lookf4 
upon  as  the  encmiea  of  his  throne. 
On  the  lit  of  January,  1820,  part  of  the  troopa  »tatiaDt4 
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L»la  of  Loon,  near  Cadiz,  under  colonel^-*  Quiroga  a«d 

ego»  proclaimed  the  constitution  of  1812;  the  example 

.  /.It  .^yA  i,y  other  garrisims;  the  Ministers  at  Madrid 

md  Ferdinand,  on  the  9th  of  March  of  ihat  year, 

irlbereiace  to  the  constitution*     Tim  Corles  were 

and  the  deputies  ar.d  other  liberaK  who  had 

1    or  imprisoned,  re  appeared   on    the  political 

iits  of  the  following  three  years  are  [iKittcr<* 

IV  history,  upon  which  it  is  difficult  as  ytit  to 

Ouuiioc}  a  tinal  judgment.    Errors  were  committed  hyaU 

^i"f*s-    At  one  time  t^erdiiiand  appeared  re(»oiicilcd  to  the 

ual  sy&iem.  but  now  and  then  mme  fre>h  insult 

rl  (d  violqnr e  of  the  more  zealous  libcrnls  came 

yu  '  1  fuars  and  antipathic:^ ;  whiUt,  on  the  other 

5.  ti  IS  of  absolutism,  who  still  lingered  near  the 

k(pt  alive  hy  their  intrigues  the  mi^strust 

,jj.  J.    ,.U'  constitutionalists.     Of  this  period  of 

^,.,,_.*.^  -,   iLigu  tliere  is  a  pretty  accurate  sketch  in  a 

k  vrilten  by  a  Spanish  emigrant  at  Paris,  styled  lievo- 

nn  >rKKfH:>r'm\  Ejnmen  Critique.  8vo.,  1S3G. 

ling  of  1823  Lcais  XVIII.  declared  la  the 
< T*  that  ho  was  going  to  send  his  ncpliew, 
i   Aiigoidemo,  with  an  array  uf  itJUjiUO  French- 
yiain  to  deliver  Fertlinand  VII.  from  the  slavery 
•  was  kept  by  a  factious  party,  and  to  restore  him 
J  jra  of  action.     The  English  ministry  protested 
till**  interference*  and  the  Cortes  of  Spain,  on  their 
[eeted  the  mediation  of  Itio  northern  courtn,  who,  to 
ibe  entrance  of  the  French,  ret|uircd  certain  raodi- 
tn  the  oou-stitutiun   uf  iS12.    The  CortCA,  on  the 
:h,  removed  to  Sevdle.  where  the  king  was  induced 
them.     On  the  7th  April   the  French  entered 
^  "With  little  or  no  opposilion,  and  on  the  23rd  they 
ied    Madrid,   where    they   were  received  with  accla- 
ij^i    bv    the  clergy   and  the  lower   cliLsses»  while    the 
high  nobility  pre-enled  a  con^jratnlatory  address 
'-  of  AngoulSme,    The  Cortes,  nut  judi^ing  Ihem- 
fe  at  Seville,  removed  to  Cadiss,  and.  us  Ferdinand 
jg  quit  Sevdle,  they   passed   a   reiuluiion,   after  a 
\ie  on  the  Itth  June,  declaring  the  king  in  a 
pocjiyv  ond  apiwiuting  a  roLcency  ffto  tempore, 
ihen  compelled  to  set  off  with  liis^  family  on 
ihe  I2lh,  under  a  strong  e*c*vrt,  for  Cadiz, 
■'.  ihe  Ijth,    In  the  fjllowing  Sepleuiber 
'Fn^tW'l'  CadiZt  und  sifter  some  negotiations  Fer- 

■■■'■■■■'  -  .r.,,1  liy  the  Cortes  to  repair  to  the  French 

ith  the  Dukeof  Angoulcme.  Before  leaving 
td  published  a  proclamation  on   the  30th 
'hich  he  promised  a  general  amnesty  for  the 
h  d;?Gd  all  the  debts  and  obligations  con- 
ditional government,  and  *  declared  of  | 
iitaneuus  will  that  if  it  shotdd  be  f^nnd  ' 
tu  i.Ldke  alterations  in  the  ai  tual  yiolitical   insti- 
Iw*  wiMj]d  adopt  a  system  of  goverinnenl  which 
e  the  security  of  persons  and  property  and 
of  the  Spaniards.*    None  of  tliese  solemn 
\M  ri-   kept.    Thfi  liberals  were  i>ersecuted  wor*e 
km  U'ft.»rc,    the  debts  contracted  under  the  Cortes  were 

llttTf—^    1  1  the  old.ftystera  of  absolutism  wilh  all  its  mal- 

lb  was  resiumcd.  Tlic  sequel  is  well  known.  Fer- 

icd  to  govern,  at  least  nnmiually,  checked  on 

by  fear  t>f  the  liberals,  nnd  on  the  other  by  uiistrusl 

Itooi'e  violent  abe^ilnii^ts,  or  apostolical  parly  as  it  was 

[who  found  Ferdinand  loo  morlernte  for  them,  and 

)Qld  iiflve  re  established  the  Inr|ui^ition,  nnd  ruled 

[by  terror.    In  his  latter  years  Ferduiand  seemed  to 

""  t|f»  f>r  no  intfr<x^t  in  pubhr  ufTuirs,  leaving  things  lo 

uuld,     Ifavin^;  lost  his  third  wife,  who  was  a 

iind  having  yel  no  children,  he  married  in 

"ria  Christina,  daughter  of  Francis,  king 

nd  liis  own  niece  by  tier  mother's  sido. 

' :h!ers — Maria  IsMbcIla,  nownneen 

•  T,  l^jno,  and  Maria  Ixjuisa  Ferdi- 
;  c..,inand  died  on  the  iOlh  Septem- 
vr  bcring  long  in  a  bad  state  of  health,  at  the 
He  was  buried  with  great  pomp  in  the 
und^r  the  chapel  of  the  Escurial. 
jn»re  or  le*s  accurate  of  the  various  periads 
be  gathered  trom  the  nnmerous  con  teni- 
ae u  menu  and  journals,  and  also  from  I  ho 
-^t — Memoirs   nf  Ferdinand    VI L   kins   ^f 
if  mm  thf*  Spanish  oHiiintil  MS.  hyM.  J, 
Uii\<l.n,    1824;   TorrenOp    Historia   del  Levanta- 
R  t%  No.  624. 


miento,  Giierra  y  Rn^olmion  de  Evfatla ;  Inglis's  Spurn  in  , 
I83(J,  and  a  very  interesting  article  on  SpotttJih  Affairs  hi 
No.  1  ofG:>chrane^sFor£'/;2'«  Quarter !y  Review,  V[,xtxi\\^  183j, 
from   which  something  like  a   correct  estimate  of  Ferdi- 
nand's cliu racier  may  be  furmed, 

FERDUSL     [FiiWsrO 

FERGUSON,  JAMES,  was  born  in  1710,  at  a  short 
distance  from  Keilh,  a  village  in  BiinRVhire.  Ilis  laJher, 
who  was  a  daydabourer,  taught  him  to  read  and  write,  and 
sent  him  to  j>chool  for  three  moulbs  at  Keith. 

When  only  seven  or  eight  years  old,  having  setrn  hi§ 
father  use  a  beam  as  a  lever,  wilh  a  prop  for  a  iulcrum»  in 
order  to  raise  the  roof  of  their  cottage,  whicli  bad  partly 
fallen  in,  his  curiosity  was  so  much  excited  by  the  ea=e  with 
which  what  appeared  to  him  so  stupendous  nn  eflecL  was 
acconiplisbed,  iliat  he  thought  about  it,  auii  made  trials, 
and  constructed  mo<lels,  and  drew  diagrams,  till  he  became  ' 
acquainted  with  ilic  chief  properties  of  the  lever,  not  onlf  , 
in  i»s  simple  application,  but  as  modilu^d  by  the  wheel  aiifl  ' 
axle.     The  taste  for  practi*^!  mechanics  th\is  formed  con- 
tinued  to  distinguish  him  through  hie,  and,  together  with 
an  equally  decided  taste  fur  astronomy>  conducted  him  iw  his 
later  yeai-s  (o  distiuetiun  and  independence. 

His  astronomical  pursuits  commenced  soon  afterwardg. 
His  father  setit  him  to  a  noighbouring  farmer,  who  em* 
ployod  him  in  watching  his  sheep.  VVlule  thvis  occupied, 
he  amused  himselt'at  night  in  studying  the  stars  and  during 
the  day  in  m akin 2:  models  of  mills,  spinning  wdieels,  and 
similar  things.  When  a  little  older,  he  entered  into  iho 
service  of  another  farmer,  who  treated  liim  with  great  kind- 
ness, and  encouruged  and  assUted  him  in  his  astrunoraical 
studies.  *  I  used,'  he  saya,  *  to  stretch  a  thread  with  smrdl 
heads  on  it  at  arra*s  length  between  my  eye  and  the  stars, 
«^lidinE^  the  beads  upon  it  tdl  they  hid  such  and  such  stars 
iVom  my  eye,  in  order  to  take  their  apparent  distances  from 
one  another;  and  then  laying  the  thread  down  on  a  paper, 
I  njarked  the  stars  thereon  by  the  beads.'  *  My  master,' 
he  adds,  *  that  I  might  make  fair  copies  in  the  day-time  of  ' 
what  I  had  dune  in  the  night,  often  worked  for  me  liimself.' 
Mr.  Gilchrist,  the  minister  of  Keilh,  having  seen  hi^  draw- 
ings, gave  him  a  map  of  the  earth  to  copy,  and  furnished 
him  with  compasses,  ruler,  pens,  ink,  and  paper. 

At  the  house  of  Mr,  Gilchrist  he  met  Mr.  Grant  of 
Achoynaney,  with  whom,  at  the  termination  of  liis  engage- 
ment wnlh  liis  present  master,  he  went  to  reside. bein;^  then 
in  his  twentieth  year*  Heliad  learnt  vulgar  arilhraetic  from 
books,  and  Mr,  Gran  1*8  builer.  Mr,  Cantley,  taut.^ht  him 
decimal  aritlmutie  and  the  elements  of  algebra,  and  was 
about  to  commence  instructing  him  in  geometry  when  he 
left  the  employment  of  that  gentleman. 

Ferguson  soon  afkerwards  entered  into  the  service  of  a 
miller  in  the  neighbaurht>o<l,  where  he  \\m  overworked, 
and  scarcely  supplied  with  food  enough  fur  subsis^teiicc. 
After  remaining  a  year  in  this  situation,  he  was  engaged 
by  Dr.  Young,  who  was  a  fiirmer  as  well  a^  a  physkcuin, 
and  who  pronjiscd  to  inntrtu^t  him  in  medicine,  but  broke 
his  promise,  and  trcati'd  him  with  m  much  harshnci^s.  that, 
though  his  engagement  was  for  half  a  year,  he  lef\  at  tlm 
quarter,  and  forfeited  the  wages  which  were  due  to  liim. 
A  aoverohurt  of  the  arm  and  hand,  which  he  hod  got  in  the 
doctor^  service,  confined  him  to  his  bed  for  two  months  after 
his  return  home.  During  this  time  he  amused  himself  with 
eonslrucling  a  wocKlen  clock.  He  afterwartb  made  a  wooden 
watch  with  a  whalebone  spring;  and  his  talents  having  been 
turned  in  this  direction,  he  begun  to  oani  a  little  money  in 
the  neighbourhood  by  cleaning  and  mending  checks. 

He  was  about  this  time  invited  to  reside  with  Sir  Jaificg 
Dimbar  of  Durn,  and,  at  the  suggestion  of  I^ndy  Dipple, 
Sir  James's  sister,  began  to  drawparterns  for  ladies  dresfieft.  * 
Ho  siiysi.  *  I  was  sent  for  by  oiher  ladies  in  the  countr)',  and 
began  to  think  myself  growmg  rich  by  the  money  I  got  t>y 
such   drawings;  out  of  which  I  had  ihe  pleasure  of  occa- i 
sionally  suppHing  Ihe  wants  ofmyiwor  father."  His  studira  I 
in  astronomy  however  were  not  neglected,  and  he  still  con- 
tinued to  use  his  thread  and  beads. 

Besides  drawing  patterns,  he  copie<l  pietures  and  prin<« 
with  pen  and  ink;    and  having  left  the  residence  of  Sir  < 
James   Dunbar  for   that   of  Mr*  Buird   of  Auchmeddan, 
Ludy  Dipple*s  son-in-law,  he  drew  a  ^wrtrait  of  that  ecu- 
tlcman,  which  was  much  admired,  and  now  began  to  mmw  1 
likenesses  from  the   life  in   Imliart   ink;  these  appeared  "< 
to  his  patrons  to  be  m  excellent,  that  they  took  Inm  to  i 
Edinburgh  with  the   intention  of   havu\^  lavcc^  t^i^x^cA'^^ 
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intttruoted  in  drawing,  but  a  premium  having  been  unex- 
pectedly danmiided,  he  bultlly  commenced  tlie  practico  of  his 
art  at  oQce.  Tiie  Marchionessi  uf  Douglas  having  assifited 
him  with  her  jiatromige,  he  succeeded  so  well,  that  he  ob- 
tained money  eriau^h  not  only  to  defray  bia  own  expenses, 
hut  ly  eonin'bute  larf^ely  to  the  suppnrt  of  his*  aged  parents, 

Thuugh  be  continued  to  follow  this  profession  for  about 
twenty  six  years,  he  seema  never  to  have  givun  his  mind  to 
it ;  and  indeed,  after  having;  been  two  years  in  Edinburgh, 
he  returned  to  the  country  with  a  supply  of  drugs  wilji  the 
intention  of  practising^  medicine,  hut  soon  found  himself  to 
be  totally  unqualified  for  his  new  occupation.  He  then 
went  to  Inverness,  where  he  remained  about  three  mo  nibs. 
While  there  ho  drew  an  Astrnnoraical  Rotuhi,  for  exhibiting 
the  eclipses  of  the  sun  and  moan,  wdiich  ho  transmitted  to 
Ptnfebsnr  Maclaurin  at  Edinburgh,  who  was  highly  pleased 
with  it.  He  now  returned  to  Edinhuigh,  and  the  Professor 
hud  the  Rotula  engraved,  and  it  ran  through  f^everal  im- 
pressions, till,  by  the  change  of  the  style  in  1753,  it  became 
useless.  While  at  Editiburgh  he  made  a  wsxiden  orrery, 
Dud  delivered  a  lecture  ©n  it  betbre  the  mathematical  class. 

In  1743  he  resolved  to  go  to  London,  where  he  continued 
his  profession  of  drawing  portraits,  but  devoted  his  leisure 
to  aalrwnomical  pun;uit.s. 

In  1747  he  published  his  first  work,  *  A  Dissertation  on 
the  Phenomena  of  the  Harvest  Moon,'  having  been  pre- 
viously introduced  al  otie  of  the  sittings  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety by  Mr.  Folkes  the  president. 

In  1*748  he  read  lectures  on  the  echpse  of  the  sun  which 
happened  in  that  year.  From  this  period  he  began,  under 
the  patronage  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  George  III,, 
to  deliver  lectures  on  astronomy  and  mechanics:  they  were 
numerously  and  fashionably  attended,  and  he  now  rclin- 
ouiaheil  his  former  profession  altogether.  From  this  time  to 
the  end  of  his  life  he  continued  his  lectures,  and  wrote 
several  works  on  astronomy  and  mechanics. 

Soon  after  the  accession  of  Geo.  IlL  a  pension  of  50/.  a 
year  was  granted  him  out  of  the  privy  purse.  In  1763  he 
waselectotl  a  Fellow  of  the  Roval  Socieiy,  and  in  1770  was 
chosen  a  member  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society, 

He  died  in  1776,  aged  <J6,  leaving  an  only  sorii  to  whom 
he  hi  {{ueuthed  a  considerable  sum  acquired  by  his  bctures 
and  his  writings. 

Ferguaon  has  contributed  more  than  perhaps  any  other 
man  in  this  country  to  the  extension  of  physical  science 
nmong  all  classes  uf  society,  but  especially  among  that 
lar^cHt  class  whose  circumstances  preclude  them  from  a 
regular  course  of  scienlific  instruction.     Perspicuity  in  the 


selection  and  arrangement  of  his  facta  and  in  the  display 
of  the  truths  deduceil  from  them  was  his  characteristic  both 
as  a  lecturer  and  a  writer. 

The  following  are  his  t)rincipal  works :  '  Astronomy  ex- 
plained upon  Sir  Isaac  New  ton's  Principles,  and  made  easy 
til  those  who  have  not  studied  Mathematics/  4to.  1756. 
There  have  been  many  editions  of  this  work;  one  by  Dr. 
Brewster,  2  vols,  Svo.  1811,  conlaining  the  new  discoveries 
since  the  time  of  Ferguson.  *  Lectures  on  Subjects  in  Me- 
chanicji,  Hydrostatics,  Pneumatics,  and  Optics,  with  the 
U*e  of  the  Globes,  the  Art  of  Dialling,  and  the  Calculation 
of  the  Meai\  Times  of  New  and  Full  Moons  and  Eclipses,' 
8vo.  1 760 ;  4to.  1 764,  An  edition  of  this  work  by  Dr.  Brew- 
ster was  pubhslied  in  18ii5,  and  another  in  1806,  *  An 
Easy  Intj'oduction  to  Astronomy  for  Young  Gentlemen  and 
Ladies,*  1769.  *  Introduction' to  Electricity,*  8vo.  J770. 
*  The  Alt  of  Drawing  in  Perspective  made  easy  to  those 
who  have  no  previous  knowledge  of  Mathematics,*  8vo,  1773 : 
this  was  his  last  work.  Besides  other  works  not  men- 
tioned here,  he  contributed  several  papers  to  the  Philoso- 
phical Transactions* 

{LiJ'e  bv  himself,  prefixed  to  his  '  Select  Mechanical  Ex- 
ercises;* Nichols's  Anecdotes ;  Pursuit  of  Knowledge  under 
^)iffimltif*s,  vol.  i.,  in  *  Library  of  Entertaining  Knowledge.*) 

FERGUSON.  ADjVM,  born  in  1724,  was  the  son  of  a 
parLsh  minister  in  Perthshire.  He  studied  at  St.  Andrews 
and  at  Edinburgh,  On  being  ordained,  he  was  appointed 
diaplain  to  the  42nd,  a  Highland  regiment,  in  w^iich  he 
rem  iined  till  1757,  when  he  retired  and  was  appointed 
kt!t'por  of  the  advocates'  library  of  Edinburgh.  In  1769 
lie  wuR  made  professor  of  natural  philosophy  m  the  college 
of  that  city,  and  m  17(i4  he  was  appointed  to  the  cbair  of 
moral  philosojdiy,  a  branch  of  science  to  which  he  had 
more  psirticularly  applied  himself.  In  1767  he  published 
hb  '  Es^ajr  on  the  History  of  Civil  Society,'  a  work  which 


was  well  received,  and  which   procured  him  the 
of  public  men.     It  was  reprinted  several  times,  and  tiiaft> 
Iftted  into  French,  German,  and  other  languages.     In  1774 
he  accompanied   the  young  Earl  of  Chesterfield  on  his 
travels,  but  remained  with  "him  only  a  twelvemonth.   la 
1  776  he  wrote  *  Remarks  on  a  Pamphlet  of  Dr,  Price,  entitled 
ObservatiouB  on  the  Nature  of  Civil  Liberty.*     In  17"S»h« 
was  appointed  secretary  to  the  commissioners  who  were  sent 
to  America  in  order  to  try  to  effect  a  rcconciliatimi  wiih  the 
mother  country,  an  office  in  which  Ferguson  took  a  clearer 
view  of  the  state  of  the  question  and  of  the  temper  of  tho 
American  people,  than  was  common  at  that  time  with  Eng^ 
lishraen.   On  his  return  in  1 771)  he  resumed  the  duf  ie-^  nf  hi* 
profes*iorship,  and  in  1783  he  published  his  *  Hisi 
Progress  and  the  Termination  of  the  Roman  Ri  > 
vols,  4 to.  This  work,  which  has  been  reprinted  sevenii  i\\\\a% 
and  by  which  Ferguson  is  most  generally  known,  is  not  so 
much  a  regular  narrative  of  the  events  of  Roman  '    - 
as  a  commentary  on  that  history  ;  its  object  is  to 
the  progress  and  changes  of  the  internal  policy  oi  v.*r  \yr 
man  commonwealth,  the  successive  conditions  of  its  social 
state,  as  well  as  the  progress  of  the  military  systoin  uf  tin- 
Romans,  and  the  varied  but  studied  course  of  then 
policy  towards  foreign  nations.     He  carries  his  w  , 
to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  when  all  remains  of  tii« 
old  institutions  may  be  said  to  have  become  cflTacefl     P=rr 
guson's  work  forms  therefore  a  kind  of  introducli 
of  Gibbon  on  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  empire, 
and  his  contemporary,  the  French  Abbe  Auger*  ^ 
most  among  those  who,  previous  to  Niebuhr,  in 
tho  internal  working  of  the  in«^titutions  of  the  R uraati  ri' 
public.     [Auger.]     In  1784    Ferguson   resigned   his  pro- 
fessorship  on  account  of  ill   health,   and  was   ?r        '  ^ 
by  Dugald  Stewart.     In  17^2  he  published  '  Prr 
Moral  and  Political  Science,  beinij  chiefly  a  ret 
lectures  on  ethics  and  politics,  delivered  in  the  t 
Edinburgh,' 2  vols.  4to.     In  this  work  the  authoi 
comprehensive   review  of   the  various   systems  of 
antient  and  modern,  espeeially  wuth  renpect  to  moi 
probation,  public  security,  and  individual  happiness, 
ther  work  of  Dr.  Ferguson's  on  the  same  subject,  tl 
a  more   elementary   one,   the  *  Institutes  of    Moiral 
lo^ophy,'    which    he   first    published    in   1769,  has 
often   reprinted    and    translated  into    foreign    la 
and  has  also  been  adopted  as  a  text- book  in  some 
universities.     Ferguson  died  at  St  Andrews  in  Feb] 
181t>,  heinj^  above  90  years  of  age.     He  had  been  on 
of  friendship  with  Hume,  Robertson,  Adam  S      ''    '^' 
Stewart,  Playfair,  and  other  distinguished  < 
His  mind  was  indeucndent,  and  hi«  franknt.-- 
adherence  to  his  opinions  are  said  to  have  stood  in  tl 
of  his  advance  me  nt. 

FERGUSON,  or  I^ERGUSSON,  ROBERT,  was 
Edinburgh  about  the  year  1 750,  and  educated  at  the  1 
sityof  St.  Andrew's,  where  he  received  some  encou; 
from  one  of  the  professors  named  Wilkie,  who  crnplnrvi 
to  transcribe  his  lectures.    An  anonymous  b; 
prefixed  to  Ferguson's  Poems,  editioi)  of  1807 
considerable  research  in  discovering  certain    Uku^.; 
kind  neither  ludicrous  nor  in  giood  tastei,  in  which 
pears  to  have  indulged  during  his  a*sidence  at  St.  Am 
one  of  these  was  near  being  the  cause  of  his  expuUioRj 
the  senlenco  was  recalled,  and  he  remained  as  it  a] 
for  four  years,  during  which  time  he  subsisted  on  a  bi 
or  exhibition  founded  by  a  person  of  his  own 
leaving  St.  Andrew's,  he  paid  a  visit  to  an  uncle 
he  had  expectations  of  employment,  but  after  a 
left  his  house  under  circumstances  of  which  his  anon; 
biographer  gives  a  very  unsatisfactory  account, 
remainder  of  his  life  he  was  employed  in  the  oi 
comniissarj-clerk  of  Edinburgh,  with  the  excepti 
months  spent  in  that  of  the  sheriff  clerk ;  and 
slant  contributor  to  Ruddiraan's  *  Weekly  Mi  ^ 
which  his  poems  were  afterwTirds  collected*     Th«l 
lebrity  which  these  productions  obtaine<l  for  him  ^^ 
so  fretjucnt  opportunities  of  convivial  and  other 
ruin  his  health,  and  terminate  his  life  at  the 
twenty-four  years.  His  last  days  were  passed  in  a 
bis  debauchery  having  ended  in  repentance  which  t 
form  of  melancholy,  and  ultimately  that  of  in   ■  '    - 

Ferguson's  poems  are  written  partly  inEn^: 
in  Lowland  Scotch.    Those  in  Lowland  Scui  ,.  _, 
admired  by  persoi:i6  conversant  with  the  idiom  iu  wlucik^ 
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are  written ;  but  to  an  English  ear  they  want  the  charm 
which  makes  Bums  not  the  less  sweet  because  he  is  some- 
times not  intelligible.  There  is  a  coarseness  and  clumsiness 
about  Ferguson's,  which  render  it  wonderful  how  their  author 
eould  have  ever  succeeded  in  gaining  reputation  as  a  poet. 
In  praise  of  his  English  verses,  a  little  more  may  be  said ; 
bnt  we  suspect  that  the  similarity  of  his  life  to  that  of  Chat- 
terton  created  an  interest  about  him  to  which  most,  if  not 
all  of  his  celebrity  is  owing. 

His  life  has  been  written  by  Irving  (Glasgow,  1 799  :  re- 
printed in  1805),  and  by  an  anonymous  author  who  dedi- 
cates his  sketch  to  James  Grahame,  esq.  This  latter  pro- 
duct bn  contains  more  specimens  of  bombast  and  bad  taste 
than  are  usually  fuund  in  the  space  of  eighty  pages,  and 
serves  by  its  tone  of  panegyric  to  reproduce  exactly  those 
prejudices  which  it  was  intended  to  repress. 

(Chalmers's  Biogr.  Diet. ;  and  Biographie  Universelle, 
?dL  xiv.) 

FERGUSONITE,  a  cr}stallij5ed  mineral,  which  is  prin- 
cipally a  columbatc  of  yttria.  It  has  been  found  only  in 
Greenland,  near  Cape  Farewell,  imbedded  in  quartz. 

Pkimary  form  a  square  prism.  Colour  brownish<black. 
Opaque,  except  in  the  splinters.  Lustre  slightly  metallic. 
Specific  gravity  5*838.  Hardness  5*5,  6*0.  Streak  pale 
brown.  Fracture  conchoidal.  Before  the  blow-pipe  be- 
eomes  of  a  greenish-yellow,  and  does  not  fuse,  but  with  a 
fbosphate  it  dissolves  completely.  According  to  Hartwall, 
ttis  mineral  consists  of 

Oxide  of  columbium       •         »         .47*75 

Yttria 41-91 

Zirconia 3*02 

Oxide  of  cerium    •         •         •        •      4*68 
»,       tin  •         .         .        •1*00 

„       uranium  •         •     ^  •       0*95 

f,       iron         .         .         .     '  .       0*34  , 

99-65 

FERISHTA  (Mohammed  Kasim),  a  celebrated  Persian 
hiitorian,  was  born  at  Astrabad,  on  the  border  of  the 
Cbspian  Sea,  in  a.d.  1570.  His  father,  whose  name  was 
Qkolam  Ali  Hindoo  Shah,  and  who  appears  to  have  been 
I  learned  man,  left  his  native  country  when  Ferishta  was 
nry  young  and  travelled  into  India.  He  finally  settled  at 
Ihinudnu^er,  in  the  Deccan,  during  the  reign  of  Muctuza 
Wisam  Shan,  and  was  appointed  to  instruct  Mtran  Hossein, 
ht  ion  of  Murtuza,  in  the  Persian  language,  but  he  died  soon 
liter  this  appointment.  Mtran  Hossein  however  patronized 
Its  ton  Ferishta,  and  through  his  influence  the  historian 
m  advanced  to  high  honours  in  the  court.  When  Murtuza 
m  assassinated,  Ferishta,  who  was  then  only  seventeen 
fears  of  age,  was  captain  of  the  royal  guard. 

In  the  troubles  following  the  death  of  Murtuza,  Ferishta 
left  Ahmudnuggcr,  a.  d.  1 589  (see  the  preface  to  his  history), 
md  went  to  Bejapore,  where  he  was  kindly  received  by  the 
legent  and  mmister,  Dilawur  Khan,  who  introduced  him 
tolbrahim  Adil  Shah  II.,  the  reigning  monarch.  In  this 
lie  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  high  honour, 
jed  sometimes  in  mihtary  expeditions,  as  we  learn 

bis  own  history,  and  devoting  his  leisure  time  to  the 

eonposition  of  his  great  work.  He  died,  in  all  probability, 
loan  after  a.  d.  1611,  at  the  age  of  fortv-one.  He  makes 
Aention  in  his  history  of  the  English  and  Portuguese 
ftetories  at  Surat,  a.d.  161 1. 

The  preceding  account  has  been  chiefly  taken  from  the 
JSnglish  translation  of  Ferishta,  by  Colonel  Briggs,  which 
vas  published  in  London,  1829,  in  4  vols.,  8vo.  Portions 
ef  the  history  had  been  previously  translated.  Colonel 
Dow  published  a  translation  of  the  first  two  books  in  his 
I  History  of  Hindostan,'  2  vols.,  4to.,  London,  1766,  which 
ii  not  eonsidered  to  be  very  accurately  done.  A  much  better 
tianslation  of  the  third  book  was  given  by  Mr.  Jonathan 
Seott  in  his  '  History  of  the  Deccan,'  2  vols.,  4to^  1 794.  Mr. 
Stewart,  in  his  '  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  Library  of  the 
kte  Tippoo  Sultan  of  Mysore,'  gives  an  account  of  the 
eontents  of  the  history,  p.  12 ;  and  also  a  translation  of  part 
of  the  tenth  book,  accompanied  with  the  original  Persian, 
PPL  259^267. 

The  history  of  Ferishta  is  divided  into  twelve  books,  with 
an  introduction,  which  gives  a  brief  and  imperfect  account 
of  Hindoo  history  before  the  time  of  the  Mohammedans, 
and  also  a  short  account  of  the  conquests  of  the  Arabs  in 
their  progress  from  Arabia  to  Hindostan.  The  first  book 
Dontains  an  account  of  tho  kings  of  Ghizni  and  Lahore, 
lum  977—1186.  Hero  the  detailed  portion  of  his  history 


begins.  2nd,  The  kings  of  Delhi,  A.D.  1205  to  the  death 
of  Akber,  1605;  3rd,  The  kings  of  the  Deccan,  a.d.  1347— 
1596;  4th,  The  kings  of  Guzerat;  5th,  The  kinjjs  of 
Malwa;  6th,  The  kinirs  of  Kandcish ;  7th,  The  kin^s  of 
Bengal  and  Behar;  bth,  The  kings  of  Multan;  9th,  The 
rulers  of  Sind;  10th,  Tho  kings  of  Cashmir;  lltli.  An 
Account  of  Malabar;  12th,  An  Account  of  the  European 
Settlers  in  Hindostan.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  work, 
Ferishta  gives  a  short  account  of  the  geograpliy,  climate, 
and  other  physical  circumstances  of  Hindostan. 

Ferishta  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  trustworthy  of  ori- 
ental historians.  He  seems  to  have  taken  great  pains  in 
consulting  authorities.  At  tlie  close  of  his  preface  he  gives 
a  list  of  thirty-five  historians  to  whom  he  refers,  and 
Colonel  Briggs  mentions  the  names  of  twenty  more  who  are 
quote<l  in  the  course  of  the  work.  *  What  is  really  remark- 
able in  this  writer,'  says  Colonel  Dow,  *  is,  that  ho  seems 
as  much  divested  of  religious  prejudices  as  he  is  of  political 
flattery  or  fear.  He  never  passes  a  good  action  witliout 
conferring  upon  it  its  due  reward  of  praise,  nor  a  bad  ono 
without  stigmatizing  it  with  infamy.' 

FERMANAGH,  an  inland  county  of  the  province  of 
Ulster,  in  Ireland:  bounded  on  the  north  west,  north,  and 
north-east  by  the  counties  of  Donegal  and  Tyrone :  on  the 
east  by  the  county  of  Monaffhan,  and  on  the  south  and  south- 
west by  the  counties  of  Cavan  and  I^itrim.  The  greatest 
length  ft-om  the  boundary  of  Donegal  towards  Ballysliannon 
on  the  north-west,  to  Shankill  Loch,  on  the  borders  of  Mo- 
naghan,  on  the  south-east,  is  45  statute  miles  ;  the  breadth, 
from  Cuilcagh  mountain,  on  the  borders  of  Cavan,  on  the 
south-south-west,  to  Tappaghan  mountain,  on  the  borders 
of  Tyrone,  on  the  north-north-east,  is  29  statute  miles.  The 
area,  according  to  the  Ordnance  Survey  map,  consists  of — 

A.  B.      r. 

1     12 
1       2 


Land 409,783 

Water 46,748 


Total 


456,531     2     14 


Of  this  extent  of  water  36,348  acres  and  21  perches  are 
included  in  the  upper  and  lower  lakes  of  Loch  Erne,  which 
lie  almost  wholly  within  this  county.  [Ernk,  Lough.]  The 
gross  population  of  Fermanagh  in  1831  was  149,763. 

Fermanagh  is  divided  into  two  nearly  equal  portions  by 
the  line  of  Loch  Erne,  which  passes  throus^h  it  diagonally. 
The  portion  lying  south  of  the  up])er  or  western  slieet  of 
LOch  Erne  contains  a  large  tract  of  waste  and  mountain, 
of  the  same  character  with  tho  extensive  highland  districts 
of  Leitrim  and  Cavan,  on  which  it  borders.  This  tract  is 
bounded  on  the  south  by  tho  lakes  of  Loch  Melvip  and 
Upper  and  Lower  Loch  Macncan ;  tho  waters  of  the  first  of 
which  flow  westward  to  the  Atlantic,  and  of  the  two  latter, 
eastward  by  the  Arney  river  into  Upper  Loch  Erne.  The 
chief  elevations  of  this  tract  on  the  north  are,  beginning 
from  the  west,  Glennalong,  793  feet ;  Tiranaghcr,  875  feet ; 
Bolusty,  1064  feet;  Shean  North,  1175  feet^;  Shean  East, 
1030  feet;  and  Blackslee,  1026  feet;  which  overhang  tho 
shore  of  Upper  Loch  Erne  in  a  continuous  range.  More 
central  are  Dnimbad,  1009  feet;  Knockmorc.  919  feet; 
Glenkeel,  1223  feet;  and  Belmore,  1312  feet;  and  on  the 
south  Slapragh,  846  feet ;  Ora  More,  854  feet ;  and  Agha- 
more,  1249  feet.  The  whole  of  this  district  abounds  with 
small  lakes,  and  is  traversed  by  numerous  ridges  running 
generally  in  a  direction  from  east  to  west.  It  is  particu- 
larly remarkable  for  the  number  of  cavities  and  subterra- 
nean channels  which  occur  throughout  the  limestone  and 
sandstone  rocks  of  which  it  is  composed.  Tho  Roogagh 
river,  which  brings  down  the  waters  of  several  small  lakes 
and  tributary  streams  to  Loch  Mchin,  is  absorbed  in  the 
rock,  and  emerges,  after  running  a  distance  of  about  thirty 
perches  underground.  In  like  manner,  several  brooks  run- 
ning into  Loch  Erne  from  the  range  of  Shean  North  and 
Blackslee,  dip  underground  in  their  course.  A  natural 
bridge  of  rock  crosses  a  stream  which  forms  part  of  tho 
boundary  of  the  district  on  the  south ;  and  throughout  the 
central  parts  caves  and  deep  holes  in  the  rock  are  of  very  fre- 
quent occurrence.  On  the  east  this  rough  tract  slopes  down 
to  a  well-cultivated  district  extending  from  Enniskillcn  along 
the  neck  of  Loch  Erne  and  up  the  valley  of  the  Silees  and 
Arney  rivers.  South  of  the  latter  river  rises  the  mountain 
of  Cuilcagh  to  a  height  of  2188  feet,  being  the  nighest 
ground  in  the  county.  This  neighbourhood  is  distinguished 
by  the  same  characteristics^holea  in  the  rock,  cavenis,and 
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natural  arcLes— whicli  mark  the  more  extensive  mountaiu 
district*  Three  streams,  descending  from  Cuilcni^h,  sink  into 
different  cuvilies  of  tin*  rock,  and  after  Ho  wing  nearly  a  mile 
each  ntidergruiin(l»  re- issue  in  a  single  river,  called  the 
Ciaddagh,  a  feeder  of  the  Amey.  At  the  foot  of  Cuilcaffh 
is  situated  Florence  Court,  a  noble  seat  of  the  earl  of  Enma- 
killen ;  and  e;enerally  throughout  the  tract  from  LochMac- 
niian  to  Enniskillen,  and  thence  along  the  left  bank  of  the 
hike*  the  seats  of  resident  proprietorii  are  numerous  and 
highly  res  nee  table.  Th*j  remainder  of  that  part  of  the 
county  whiL-h  lies  south  of  Loch  Erne  is  low,  and  cuJ- 
tivaled. 

The  district  to  the  north  of  the  Upper  Lake  is  dot  diver- 
si  ficfl  by  mriTiy  eminences:  the  chief  are  Glenvannnn,  730 
feet;  and  Tappaghnn,  1110  feet.  Towards  EnniskUleii  there 
are  numerous  and  well- improved  ^eats  of  proprietors  ;  and 
close  tu  the  town  is  Caslle  Ojole,  the  re^idence  of  the 
earl  of  Bel  in  ore,  which  ii*  geuemlly  considered  the  most 
splendid  residence  in  the  modern  style  in  Ireland.  Toss  Id 
monntiiin,  9m  feet  in  huighr,  rises  north-eaut  of  Ennid- 
killen.  and  from  its  situation  in  a  comparatively  flat  district, 
commands  a  very  extensive  and  picturei.f|ue  prosjjcct.  From 
Enniskillen  to  Upper  I^ch  Erne  the  winding  river  is  occu- 
pied on  each  side  by  demesnes  and  olhcr  improvefl  lands; 
the  upper  lake,  containing  an  immense  number  of  wooded 
islandH,  is  highly  beautiful;  the  demesnes  of  Bellisle  and 
Crum  Castle  terminate  it  at  each  extremity.  The  re- 
mriijuK'r  of  the  county  north  of  iho  upper  lake  is  chieJiy 
arable,  and  has  a  numerous  and  industrious  popula- 
tion. The  only  (owns  of  any  coiisequence  in  the  county 
besides  Enniskillen  and  Irvinustown  Ym  in  this  district^  viz. 
Newtown  Butler,  Lisnaskea,  Moguire's  Bridge,  Lisbellaw, 
and  Tempo. 

The  rivers  of  Fermanagh  are  sraalL  From  the  moun- 
tainous district  on  the  south' we^t,  the  Silees  and  Arney 
nin  inio  Loch  Erne:  the  Cladagh  or  Swanlinhar  river 
trjwin«r  south-fast  of  Cuilcagh  has  a  like  termination.  The 
Woudford,  which  separates  Fermanagh  from  a  part  of 
Cavan.  Ia  the  largest  river  which  dischiirgcs  hsclf  into  Loeh 
Erne  within  the  bounds  of  this  county.  The  Drumany  or 
Colehrook  riviH\  one  branch  of  which  passes  by  Tempo,  is 
the  only  considerable  stream  that  Hows  into  the  lake  from 
\hv  north. 

The  climate  is  aoraewhat  cold  and  moist:  violent  wind;* 
are  common  in  winter,  nnd  render  the  navigation  of  the 
lake  diinjrerous. 


Tliere  has  not  hitherto  been  anything  published  on  tbft 
subject  of  the  geology  of  this  part  of  Ireland.  Limestoat 
occurs  throughout  the  mountainous  district,  and  in  tbe 
islands  of  Loch  Erne,  The  general  character  however  of 
I  his  part  of  the  county  is  understood  to  be  the  same  with 
that  of  the  Loch  Allen  coal  district,  of  which  sandstone  and 
grit  arc  the  principal  constituents.  The  remainder  of  the 
county  would  appear  to  belong  to  the  greywackd  fonnativn. 

The  soil  for  the  moat  part  is  naturally  cold  and  moori ; 
but  has  been  brought  into  a  good  stale  of  produr: 
throughout  the  arable  districts.  Timber  is  geno^ 
good  growth  ;  at  Florence  Court  in  particular  the  Liu...,  i^ 
verj'  large.  As  the  condition  of  the  peasantr}^  in  Ft-rtna- 
nagh  is  better  than  in  the  neighbouring  counties,  and  tk* 
potato  does  not  conslitutc  the  whole  of  tbeir  food,  the  sate* 
of  grain  at  the  local  markets  appear  comparatively  hmsll 
The  following  are  the  returns  for  IS35: — 
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Fenntumgli  is  divided  into  eight  baronies,  viz.»  Lurg  on  lLt» 
north,  contaming  the  rising  town  of  Irvinestown.  popwUtj 
1047;   Tyrkunnedy  on  ihe  north-east,  containing  parf 
Enniskillen,  total  population  GU56  ;  and  the  vdbge  uf 
hellaw,  population  2A'l ;  Magherastephana  on  the  cast, 
taming  the  town  of  Maguire's  Bridge,  population  854;  i 
the  village  of  Lisnaskea,  population  430;  ClankcUy,  I 
on  the  east ;  Coole  on  the  south-cast,  containing  the  viC 
of  Newtown  Butler,    popvdation   412;  Knockmoy  on  I 
south;  Clanawley  or  Glenawlcy  on  the   soulli-wcst;  { 
Mughcraboy  on  the  west. 

The  linen  manufacture  is  carried  on  1o  some  extent^J 
docs  not  form  any  considerable  branch  of  controercc. 
fair  of  Magii ire's  Bridge  is  much  frequented  by  puub 
of  horses  and  young  caMle.     Siill  Fen  u  an  ugh  canaoft 
said  to  have  any  staple  or  brisk  Iradc,     The  produce  of  j 
county  is»  in  u  great  measure,  consumed  within  it ;  i 
absence  of  external  trafhc  is  perhaps  in  Ihb  case  «lk^ 
deuce  of  ihe  comfort  of  the  people. 
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Fermanagh  was  first  erected  into  a  county  by  statute  of 
the  1  Ith  of  Elizabeth;  but  it  was  not  till  I  "he  time  of  the 
plantalioa  of  Ulster  tliat  it  was  finally  brouglii  under  civd 
government.  Having  fallen  to  the  crown  by  the  attamdei 
of  Maguirej  it  was  divided  in  like  manner  with  the  other 
five  eschented  counties  among  Scottish  and  English  under- 
takers and  Tiative  Irish.  The  precincis  or  baronies  of  Knoc- 
kinny  and  Maghenaboy  were  allotted  to  Scottish  under- 
tukcrs :  those  of  Clankelly,  Magherastephana,  and  Lurg, 
to  Engli*.h  undertakers;  and  ihose  of  Clanawley,  Coole,  and 
3*yrkcnncdy,  to  servitors  and  natives.  Th<j  chief  proprietors 
Snider  the  new  settlement  were  lln?  families  of  Cole,  Blen- 
nerhasset,  Butler,  Hume,  and  Dunbar.  The  subsequent 
forfeitures  of  1641  affected  a  large  portion  of  Fermanagh, 
and  t^nsiderabiy  increased  the  possessions  of  those  from 
whom  many  of  the  present  proprietors  are  descended.  The 
forfeitures  consequent  on  the  war  of  the  Revolution  atfected 
only  1945  acres  in  this  county,  valued  at  3^'Jl.  per  annum. 
[EnniskillenO 

Fermanagh  returns  three  raerabers  to  the  Imperial  Par- 
liumcnl,  viz.,  two  for  the  county,  and  one  for  EnniskUlen, 


the  assize  town,  which  is  the  only  borough  or 
town  within  Ibis  counly. 

The  public  expenses  of  the  county  are  defrayed  by , 
jury  presentments:  the  amount  so  levied  in  the  yenr 
was  IH.H32/,  14*.  ^d.  The  constabulary  force  cmpUiyi 
Fcrnmna^h  in  the  year  1635-6,  consisted  of  5  cWf 
stables,  '.it  constables,  tJC  sub-constables,  and  4  horsct 
cost  of  which  establishment  was  4  734/.  3*.  5d, 

There  has  not  been  any  statistical  survey  of  Ft 
published. 

{Ordnance- Survey  Map  f}f  Fermanagh  ;  Harm'ti  HUth' 
nim  :  Inglis*s  Ireland  in  1834.) 

FERMAT.  PIERRE  DE,  was  born  at  Toulouse  in  n 
and  was  brought  up  to  the  profession  of  the  law.    \Yc 
but  few  incidents  of  his  private  life»  except  thai  he 
a  counsellor  of  the  parliament  of  his  native  town,  was 
versally  respecte*!  for  his  talents,  and  lived  to  ihe 
seventy  years.  His  works  were  published  in  1670  and 
in   folio:   the  last  volume   rantains   his    cc*rrc5r|>ond( 
besides  some  original  scientific  papeis.  . 

Fermat  restored  two  hooka  of  Apolloniu^,  and  publiiM  j 
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ituF,  with  a  cornmenlary.  Tbc  whole  of  the 
icfttftl  works  of  Fermut  fill  an  exceedingly  sinall  simcc; 
|lfnfftbelt^»«  iheycoiituin  the  germs  of  analytical  j  rincipluii 
pliieh  have  siaco  cotne  to  niatunty.  In  tiiet  thoy  may  be 
hjLsartksL  i/.Mienilly  spcakiog,  as  aimoanceuienls  of  ibe 
ii  be  hau  urrivecl,  wit  bout  deraoustrations^  or 
i_  _  is  of  ibtt  processes  employed. 

Hk;  jirujierlica  of  numbers  were  the  subject  of  his  etithu- 
^He  researches,  and  no  singly  individual  has  added  more 
^^k  both  curit)U!»  and  useful  to  this  branch  of  inalbcinalics 
^^RFermat:  the  theorem  now  coramonly  called  Fermat*s 
^B  a  parttcular  cose  of  a  much  more  general  one  given 
^K  works* 

^D^  Dielhod  C^r  finding  Maxima  and  Minima  has  only  ihe 
Icfit  *»f  a  moderate  ingenuity,  befuro  the  differential  cal- 
idw  inis  discovered ;  the  analysts  of  that  day  hovered  on 
Ulritik  cif  that  beautiful  process  of  analysis  which  bns  been 
RBir  ridiculously  termed  the  ffreate»l  discaveiy  of  the  hu* 

fcmmd«  A  melhud  not  very  remote  from  Ferinal*s  was 
bed  by  other  analysts  of  his  day ;  and  in  spirit  also  by 
^antient  geometcrsr  hut  it  certainly  is  not  the  differcnTial 
'  us,  and  Laplace  ha»  no  g^ruu  nd  for  his  at  leinpt  to  snatch 
the  claims  of  the  English  oud  Geriiiaii  nations  this 
step  of  analysis  in  order  to  appropriate  it  lo  his  own* 
Jgk  Fermal*s  correspondenro  wiih  Father  Merscnne,  we 
lism«  ill  a  bungling  manner*  contesting?:  vvitli  lloberval 
rinciples  of  mechanics,  and  mainlainiiig  that  the 
:  bodies  is  least  at  the  surfare  of  the  carih.  in- 
^^  '    '\   within  and  without,  which   is  the   direct 

mfS^  e  truth  r   and   in   one  of  his  letters,  when 

~"  '  -ne  with  the  retractation  of  his  errors,  be 

attempts  to  deny  iberup  ass^ertiug  that 
...  -,    ....Lc  of  gravity,  with  many  similar  trilles, 
\  place  in  bold  relief  the  iniraorlal  discovery  of  Sir 
Ncwlon  t>f  the  law  (»f  universal  attraction,  and  add 
tw  lo  his  pre^lecessor  Galileo,  who  escaped  from  similar 
iX<t*,  frtjm  which  comTnon  sense  ought  to  havo  iruarded 
Fermat  and  Descartes. 
Th^  ^^rre^pondenee  of  Fermat  is  sufficiently  replenislied 
^,  which  was  also  well  fed  by  some  of  his  com- 
:io  lauded  bis  pruposilions  as  the  finest  things 
r  been  discovered.     But  it  is  justly  suspected 
very  of  many  of  bis  properties  of  numbers 
ya  tentative  process,  he  hiTn^elf  possessing 
jun,  as  no  vestige  remains  in  the  works  pub- 
p-^i.;  ♦  .^^  M      -  n  of  any  peculiar  analysis  for  arriving  at 
liem;  whii    rL,  :o  are  abundant  proofs  ihiit  he  and  Fre- 
^Jr^^  ii  t         :  l*aiisiaii,  employed  the  methods  of  tabula- 
to  suggest  properties,  and  by  further  trials, 
.  could  generalize  them*     In  a  subject  less 
"  theory  of  numbers  thi**  talent  and  industry 
iduced  more  uscfnl  resviUs  ;  for  what  are  the 
rraat  to  the  laws  of  Kepler? 
leetured  that   the  path  of  light,  in  passing 
jraau  lAi  a  denser  medium,  ought  to  be  such  as  to  de- 
Hit  the  shortest   possible  course.    This  is  a  particular 
■  i>fth«  principle  of  lea-st  action,  and  requires  some  re* 
ark.     FsFil,  wc  see   that   Feruiat's   tnetliod   for  finding 
■uoa  and  miniuia  was  not  the  diflereutial  calenlui^,  for 
iMgIt  iinportuned  from  various  quartern  k>  try  this  princi- 
isl^f*    t^M^  J.I.  !  ^*'d,  as  he  says  himself,  for  two  or  three 
tei>,  if  the  asyinetries  of  the  process,  thciiigb 

iv  \  .1  with  the  first  principles  of  the  dili'e- 

-,  with  the  prt»per  data  given,  would  now  do 
1  Mites:  when  Fermat  at  last  did  this,  it  was 

geutuetrical  manner  Secondly*  during  the  life  of 
lve«rt6S>  he  seems  to  have  disbelieved  this  law  of  re- 
Idjoxi*  The  foundations  of  both  their  reasonings  in 
Bitral  philosophy  were  of  the  slenderest  description, 
id  ^o  can  at  all  use  such  a  term  as  reasoning 
J^  methods  of  Descartes,  wh<j^c  followers  had  the 
'  '  '  when  he  employed  the  leust  of  that  ui^eful 
the  law  is  truly  uttribulEiblc  to  Snellius, 
;Uis  is  well  known,  many  French  writerj 
ly  talk  of  the  Carte&inu  law  of  refraction. 
r  did  not  attribute  the  truth  of  the  prin- 
nical  laws,  of  which  he  seems  to  have 
t  to  the  pseu do* physical  principle  that 
take  the  shortest  course  in  performing  its 
^  whi/h,  indeed,  he  was  subjected  to  several 
'  '  which  he  has  given  good  answers,  con- 
II  in  which  such  an  hypothesis  pliiced  him. 
nu  a  Uiwiu  exact  idea  of  the  man^  we  shall  give  Qnu 


of  his  problems,  entitled  *  Problora  by  P.  de  Fermat  To 
Wallis,  or  any  other  mathematician  that  England  may  con* 
tain,  1  propose  this  problem  to  be  resolved  by  I  hem* 

*To  find  a  cube  number  which,  added  to  its  aliquot  parts, 
will  give  a  square  number  ?     Example  343. 

*  If  Wall  is  and  no  English  mathematician  can  solve  this, 
nor  any  analyst  of  Belgic  or  Celtic  Gaul,  then  an  analyst  of 
Narbonuc  will  solve  it.' 

Wall  is  gives  an  account  of  this  in  the  Commerdum  Epts- 
loficum^ihQ  correspondence  bating  been  conducted  through 
Sir  Kcnelm  Digby.  The  works  of  Fermat  contain  also  the 
tangents  to  some  known  curves,  and  some  cent  res  of  gravity. 

TJiongh  thus  strongly  endowed  with  the  faculty  of  self- 
esteem,  and  of  that  cunning  which  seeks  to  hide  the  tracks 
of  discovery,  we  must  stUl  place  Fermat  among  such  men 
as  Pascal,  Barrow,  Bronncker,  Wall  is  ;  but  he  had  none  of 
the  masculine  ntind  of  Descartes,  ncr  a  particle  of  the  pene- 
trating spirit  of  the  glory  of  his  age  and  nation,  Newton, 

It  would  be  wrong  to  omit  here  the  most  curious  of  the 
theorems  of  Fermat  relative  to  numbers.  To  make  it  more 
generally  intclligihle  wo  may  jftatc,  that  a  triangular  num- 
ber means  the  sura  of  any  number  of  terms  from  the  first  of 
the  natural  numtfcrs  I,  2',  3,  4,  5,  &c,;  thus  1,  3,  6,  10,  &c., 
are  trianiriilar  numbers;  the  square  numbers  are  1,  4,  y, 
16,  &e.,  and  are  the  sums  of  the  progression  I,  3,  5,  7.  &c.  | 
pentagonal  numbers  in  like  manner  arc  the  sums  of  th^ 
numbers  1,  4,  /,  10,  &c.,  viz.,  I»  5,  VZ,  2^  &c.  Tlic  lhco»l 
rem  consists  in  this,  that  evcri/  number  is  the  sum  of  1, 
or  3  triangular  numbers:  every  number  is  the  huui  of  I,  2A 
3  or  4  square  numbers,  and  so  on.  In  tlio  works  of  EulerJ 
Legend  re,  and  Barlow,  the  demonstrations  of  the  first  two 
cases  may  be  found ;  and  though  Legendie  and  Cauchy 
have  both  laboured  lo  prove  it  more  generally,  yet  our  pre- 
sent impression  (not  having  Cauchy *s  work  at  hand)  is  tl^at 
the  general  theorem  is  still  without  proof 

FERMENTATION  denotes  the   spontaneous  changes 
which  occur  in  certain  vegetable  and  animal  matter*,  aud 
by  which  there  are  produced  new  fluid  and  gaseous  col# 
pounds.      Fermentation   is   of  three  kinds:    lherm(/ir,| 
producing  aleohol ;    the  acetous,  yielding  \inegar;  and  thf»| 
imirffactive^  of  which  the  products  arc  very  \anable,  and' 
usually  fetid. 

When  ihe  expres.*;ed  juico  of  grapes  is  exposed  in  wanr. 
weather  to  the  air,  which  h  necessary  to  the  operation,  it 
soon  becomes  turbid,  its  temperature  rises  a  few  degrees,  aj 
motion  occurs  in  the  fluid,  and  minute  bubbles  of  air  forn 
and  break.  As  the  process  goes  on,  a  thick  froth,  consisting 
of  these  bubbles  ana  viscid  matter,  rises  to  the  surface  ;  and 
when  these  bubbles  have  burst,  a  viscid  substance  falls  lo 
the  bottom  of  the  vessel:  this  possesses  the  properly  of 
cau.sing  fermentation  lo  take  place  in  other  lluids,  wliich, 
without  its  presence,  would  not  undergo  such  a  chaugo, 
(his  substance  is  called  yt'^t,     [Yest.] 

Ill  order  to  observe  what  happens  daring   this  vitwtts 
feinientation,  dissolve  some  sugar  in  fuur  times  its  weight  ^ 
of  Witter,  and  add   the  solution  to  a  small  quantity  of  fresh  1 
yest,  obtained  as  above  described  or  from  the  ferment  at  ion  1 
of  beer.      Expose  this  mixture,  in  a  tlask  with  a  bent  tube  j 
and  a  bottle  for  receiving  the  gaseous  products,  lo  a  tempe-  1 
ratiire  of  about  75";    it  will  soon  be  found  that  the  sub* i 
stances  will  so  act  upon  each  other  as  to  produce  carbon iej 
acid,   which  will  be  found  in  the  gas-bottle,  while   thii| 
sugar  will  gradually  disappear,  and  the  ttask  will  contain 
a  mixture  of  water  and  spirit,  or  alcohol ;  this  is  separated] 
by  dislillaf  ion.  These  changes  occur  without  the  interference* 
of  the  air  or  its  oxygen;    nor  does  it  appear  that  wafer  is 
decomposed,  or  that  anything  is  added  by  the  yest ;    it 
seems  iheretbre  that  when  sugar  isf  deprived  of  oxygen  and  . 
carbon,  in  the  form  of  carWnic  acid,  it  ia  converted  into] 
aleohoL     Nuw  alcohol  consists  of  3  equivalents  of  hydrogen  I 
=  3,  2  equivalents  of  carbon  ^  12,  and  I  equivalent  of  oxy-"-! 
gen  =  8;  its  equivalent  is  iherefure  '23,    In  order  then  that 
alcohol  and  carbonic  acid  alone  should  be  produced  from 
sugar,  this  last  substance  must  consist  of  3  c<]uivalcnts  of 
hydrogen  =  3,  3  ttjuivalcnls  of  carbon  -   18,  and  3  e<|uiva- 
lents  of  oxygen  =  '24,  giving  4j  as  its  ecjuivaleut.    On  this 
adtni^sion,  the  production  of  ulcuhol   by  the  separation  of 
eafbonic  acid  from  sugar  may  be  thus  shown:— 

14  3  droeeii*    CwrliQtn.     0»yfea. 

Sugar       ,.*.'!  3  3  equivalenti. 

Carbonic  acid      .0  I  2        , , 


Alcohol 


1 
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Tbis  waultl  bowevor  sliow  that  sugar  contains  a  larger ' 
quantity  of  carbon  than  is  usually  assigned  to  it.    Accord- 
ing to  Gsiy  Lussac,  lOil  parts  of  sugar  should  yield  48*76 
of  irarbunic  o<!id  :ind  a  1*34  of  alcobol,  whicb  iti  very  nearly 
in  nceordtiuce  with  the  ubove  ibcuretie  statement. 

Although  iiiigsjr  appears  to  be  the  only  vegetable  matter 
wbicli  yiebls  alrobid  by  its  decompusition,  yet  it  k  lo  ha 
obser\'ed  that  pure  sugar  suffers  no  fermentation.  In  the 
juice  of  the  grape,  ad  well  as  in  some  other  cases,  there  is 
fifinie  accompanying  matter  which  act^  ^  a  ferment ;  and 
when  vest  is  thus  sp«>ntancoubly  produced  it  causes 
fermentation  in  sugar,  without,  as  far  as  appears,  adding 
anythmg  iiuix>rtant ;  indeeil  it  is  slated  that  scarcely  two 
per  cent,  of  this  substance  svifler  decomposition.  It  would 
therefore  almost  appear  to  produce  the  effect  by  what  has 
been  termed  an  action  of  preaetice^  and  by  Berielius  deno- 
minated cataiy^is. 

In  brewing  and  dislilhng,  and  in  vinegar-making  in  this 
country,  the  substance  fermented  is  malt,  in  which  the 
starch  that  the  grain  contains  hm  by  ineiplent  vege- 
tation been  converted  into  sugar,  and  thus  rendered  fer- 
ment iblo. 

In  the  acetous  fermentation  the  materials  employed  are 
similar  to  those  used  for  the  vinous;  bm  ihu  tempera- 
ture employed  is  higher.  Little  acetic  acid  is  produced 
i>\)less  atmospheric  uir  be  present,  the  oxygen  of  which 
may  combine  directly  witli  the  requisite  proportions  of 
oxygen  and  carbon  to  constitute  acetic  acid  ;  but  as  alcohol 
may  be  converted  into  vinegar,  as  indeed  is  practised  in  wine 
countries  it  is  possible,  even  when  vinegar  is  produced 
from  malt^  that  the  previous  fonnalion  of  alcohol  may  occur ; 
uud  this  view  will  best  explain  what  happens,  and  show 
that  bv  the  mere  abnorption  of  oxygen  so  as  to  form  water, 
and  without  the  evolution  of  any  carbonic  acid,  acetic  acid 
may  be  formed :  thus — 

Flydragen.  Ciirbon.  Oicyfrn. 

Two  equivalents  of  alcohol  —  6        4        2  equivalent  * 
One  equiv.  of  Bboetic  aeid      ^3        4        3       ,, 

Hydrogen  in  excess  »     •     s  3  I  eq.  deficient. 

Absorb  of  oxygen     .      .      ^=3  1  eq- absorbed -=^4. 

And  fonu  of  voter   ,     •     =3 

The  above  shows  that  by  exposing  2  t^quivalcnts  of  alcohol 
lo  the  air.  and  by  the  ab^orptiou  of  4  equivalents  of  oxygen, 
there  are  formed  1  equivalent  of  artjtic  acid  and  A  equiva- 
lents of  water,  while  the  4  equivalents  of  caibon  rt;main 
entirely  in  the  acetic  acid  produced,  [Acetjc  Acid.]  The 
constitution  of  acetic  acid  is  then  3  cquivalentji  of  hy- 
droijen  =  3,  4  equivalents  of  carbon  =  24,  and  3  equi- 
valents of  oxygen  =  24,  giving  51  as  its  representative 
number. 

With  rcRpect  to  the  pufre/(ictiv^  fcnncntation,  it  h  to  be 
observed  that  it  is  the  S|^tontaueous  decay  and  decompo- 
sition of  \ugetable  and  animal  matter,  which  is  unaccom- 
panied with  the  production  of  alcohol  or  acetic  acid.  In 
vegetable  putrefactive  Imoentatiou  the  principal  product  is 
r4u:h(.Mnr  acid,  and  probably  vvater,  both  derived  from  the 
absorption  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  which  unites  with  the 
hydrogen  and  carbon  of  the  vegetable  matter.  In  the  pu- 
trefactive fermentation  of  animal  matter  ammonia  is  a  very 
usual  product,  owing  to  the  presence  of  azote,  which 
enters  largely  into  the  comt>08ition  pf  animal  matter  in 
general,  and  thus,  by  uniting  with  tlie  hydrogen,  the  alkali 
just  mentioned  is  produced. 

re'UMO  ED  A'SCOLI,  is  the  name  of  a  Delegazione 
or  province  of  the  Papal  Slate,  east  of  the  Apennines, 
bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Adriatic,  on  the  north  and 
north-west  by  the  province  of  Macerata,  on  the  wcht  by 
the  province  of  Spoleto,  and  ou  the  south  by  the  Abruzii. 
It  forms  part  of  the  old  province  of  the  Papal  8tate  called 
Ihc  Marches,  the  antient  Piceuum,  which  is  now  subdivided 
into  three  provinces,  Ant'ono,  Macerata,  and  Fcrmo.  The 
province  of  Fermo  is  hilly,  being  occupied  by  various  offsets 
of  the  Apennines,  which,  detuching  themselves  from  the 
central  ridge  extend  to  the  coast  of  tlie  Adriatic,  and 
form  numerous  valleys  watered  by  rivers  or  rather  tor- 
rent*, the  principal  of  which  are,  from  north  to  south, 
the  Chienti,  the  Tcnna,  the  Asi\  the  Tesiiio  and  the 
Tronto.  The  length  of  the  province  along  the  Adriatic  coast 
is  30  miles,  and  its  breadth  from  the  sea  to  the  central 
Apennines  is  about  the  &ame*     The  area  is  about  li)70 


English  square  miles  and  its  population  160,000  ivihtM 
(Calindri  Sa^is^o  Sfathtico  dallo  Siato  Fofitijtdo ;  f 
baur.  Gemtude  Italicus,)  The  chief  produce  o1 
country  consists  in  corn  and  cattle;  wine  and  oil  or* 
made.  The  principal  towns  are — Isl,  Ascoli  with  I 
inhabitants;  2ud,  Fermo,  a  pleasant  town  and  a  bb 
see,  built  on  high  ground,  about  four  miles  from  th* 
and  surrounded  by  old  walls  and  ditches*  with  « 
churches  uud  convents,  and  6UUU  inhabitants,  who  coi 
some  trade  bv  means  of  tli©  iieighbounnL''  ^okiII  \m 
colled  Porto  cli  Fermo.    The  cxporti*  are  rt 

wool.   The  antient  Firmum,  a  town  of  the  Pj  r 

a  Roman  niunicipium,  was  destroyed  in  the  litih  oentti 
A\laric,  and  the  present  town  was  rebuilt  near  its  ruuis* 
Saat  *ElpidLO,  ntar  the  mouth  of  the  river  Tenna,  has 
inhabitants,  4ih,  Ripatransone,  a  walled  town  abg* 
miles  from  the  coast  and  near  theTesiuo,  has  20iiu  in) 
ants,  oth,  GrottamRre,  a  thriving  town  on  the  C')l»^t 
the  site  of  Cupru  Maritima,  an  anlient  Etruscan  colonf 
ries  on  some  trade  by  sea.  has  «ome  *ugar  re^Eieries 
about  40t)0  inhabitants.  Pope  Sixtus  V.  was  h-.---]  - 
place,  6th,  Offida,  on  a  hill  south  of  the  T> 
handsome  collegiate  church,  some  manufactories.  ..« 
and  about  3UU0  inhabitants.  7th,  Montallo,  a  walkd 
but  decaved,  has  onlv  GUU  inhabitants. 

FERMOY,  in  the  parish  of  Fermoy  and  bwoi 
Condons  and  Clongibbons,  in  the  county  of  Cork,  in  In 
sitnjiled  on  the  right  hank  of  tlic  Black  water,  on  tb* 
southern  road  leading  from  Dublin  to  Cork,  distant 
Dublin  112  Irish,  or  142  English  miles. 

Fermoy  is  quite  a  mo^lern  town,  and  owe«4  k9%  evil 
its  lale  proprietor,  Mr,  Anderson,  the  inti    '  f 

coach  travelling  into  Munster.    This  enter i  !ii 

began  to  build  here  about  the  beginning  ui  tiie  pi 
century.  The  site  being  of  equal  importance  io  aiv 
and  in  a  civil  point  of  view,  induced  tlic  -  *  — rnc 
second  his  design  by  the  erection  of  very  e\ :  r 

An  act  was  obtained  fur  providing  the  tou.»  „.,„  ^  p 
and  various  manufactures,  including  a  breweiy^  F*P^ 
and  bolting  mill,  were  set  on  foot  by  Mr.  Anoenoi 
the  election  of  all  the  buildings  a  regular  desigl 
observed,  and  hence  Fermoy  presents  an  ap[ 
neatness  and  unilormity  very  rare  among  Irish  to 
1815  trade  in  Fermoy  w^as  very  brisk,  but  hi 
materially  declined.  The  manufacture  of  ale 
purchase  of  corn  are  still  carried  on  to  a 
extent,  but  want  of  employment  is  nevezihle» 
felt. 

The  appearance  of   Fermoy   is  imposing  i    i 
extends  on  each  side  of  a  handsome  squivre. 
northern  end  of  the  bridge.    The  church,  from 
Ilargrave,  is  much  admired:  there  is  ali^o  a  cla] 
church  of  Wesleyau  Methodists,    The  barroci 
very  extensive,  occupy  the  brow  of  a  bold  elts^ 
opposite  side  of  the  river.     The  surround; 
ricli  and   diversified,  and  the  number  of  rei 
considerable.      The  place  is  very  important 
station,  and  the  garrison  generally  consists  of 
roents.     The  populatiun  of  Fermoy  in  I&2I  was  61 
in  1831  was  6976,  the  garrison  included.     In  the 
Fermoy  there  were  in  1834  sixteen  s-rhwdrt  ©di 
mules  and  294  ferns  lea.     In  the  F« ' 
establishcrd  Sept.  Itt33,  there  is  an  a\^  'f\ 

of  27U  young  persons.     (Townsend\  >f./;/snfV  ' 
CoM.Cork,  Iblo;  IngUs*s  Ireiland  tn  J&34; 
Papers,  ^/j 

FERNANDEZ,  JOAN,  a  Portuguese,  the 
ropcan  who  visited  the  interior  of  ^>'  •■^^  U\ 
joiue<l  a  Portuguese  expedition  of  d  m 

ardent  desire  to  procure  mlltrmiit " m  i  . ....  ^  ] 

got  leave  lo  remain  among  tlii 
the  great  African  desert,  in  its 
acount  has  been  strikingly  corrobarat 
of  Mungo  Park.  (Kerr^s  Syjtiemaiic  ' 
u»d  Trtwfh,  ii.  p.  190.) 

FERN.INDEZ,  DENIS,  a  Portt»gii«»e  navies 
in  1446,  discovered  the  river  Senegal  and  Cape  V«| 
FERNANDEZ,  NAVARRICTE,  surmuned   "" 
(the  dumb),  born  1 3"J(J  at  I  '  '  " 

distinguisbe^l  pu^ul  of  Tilin 
employed  him  chiefly  at  tin-  i.-. unm,     m^  jn 
i.H  Abraham  with  the  Three  Angels.     He  painti 
eotio  and  despatch*    On  account  of  his  coh 
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Spanish  Titian.  There  are  Oiaiiy  of  hb  paintings 
ATe, 

ANDEZ,  FRANCISCO,  bom  at  Madrid,  1604, 
•ecordiftg  to  PaJotnino»  one  of  ihe  most  ingenious 
bmilcn  '  '  '^  *'Tic*  He  was  employed  by  Philip  IV.  of 
Sfftia  1^1  veral  considerable  works. 

FEBN  ".   ANTONIO»  a  native  of  Madrid,  be- 

a  il  ^ed  painter  at  fourteen,  and  one  of  Ihe 

I  isfn  :  Spain  at  twenty-five.     Among  his  best 

works  are  eleven  pictures  of  the  Passion  of  Jeans  Christ 

FERNANDEZ.  ANTONIO.    [Tellee,] 

FERNANDEZ,  JUAN,  is  the  name  of  a  small  gronp 

•f  ialtfJids  in  the  Pacifio,  about  400  miles  from  the  western 

Eof  South  America.    The  group  consists  of  two  larger 
hi,  Ma^tierra  (more  luiidward)  and  Masafuera  fmore 
irdn  »nd  a  few  small  rock,s»   Ma^satierra,  which  alone  is 
torffcen  e^tsl  Juan  Fernandez,  is  feiluated  in  33"  40^  S*  lal. 
lad  about  100*'  W.  long.     Masafuera,  which  is  more  tlian  ' 
riknlier  west,  in  the  same  latitude,  is  a  heap  of  immense  | 
^1c<  *-'"-  precipitously  from  the  sea  to  l!ie  heifrlii  i>f  3000  i 
hwi  without  any  convenient  landing-place.  Manu- ' 

Wwi^,  ;  -  .  i^^er  of  the  tw^o,  is  about  18  miles  Icnifr,  but] 
Mly  6  miles  a^ro^s  in  itt;  widest  part.  Its  northern  half  is  ; 
iiio  an  clc%'ttted  mass  of  trap  and  basalt  rocks  furrowed 
tith  pleasant  valieya  and  mostly  covered  with  woodj  its 
loalhem  half,  which  is  only  slightly  raised  above  the  sea. 
It  forkj  and  barren.  Towardj*  the  northern  extremity  is 
©sml'fTland  Bay»  which  affords  safe  unclmrage  for  vessels 
<•.  Goats  in  a  wild  stale  are  found  here  ;  and  on  the 
res  seals  and  sea-Hons.  Fis^h  arc  very  plentiful, 
ttjiiv  c»xl.  It  is  not  known  when  these  inlands  were 
Ted  by  Europeans.  The  Buccaneer:*  of  the  seven- 
tiiry  ftndin*^  them  iminhabitcd,  made  them  a 
i>rt  during  their  cruises  on  the  coaj>ts  of  Sauth 
On  one  occasion,  a  Scotchman  named  Alexander 
'k  Ijcing  left  on  the  island  of  Masatierra,  lived  there 
ihan  four  yean*.  His  adventures  are  cumtnonly, 
ineorrectly,  said  to  have  supplied  Defoe  with  mate- 
hifl  Robinson  Cnisoe.  Lord  Anson  refitted  his 
Iwre  iu  1741,  and  in  1749  the  Spaniards  formed  a 
it.  It  seems  however  that  after  some  time  it  was 
and  remained  without  inhabitants  up  to  1819, 
the  republic  of  Chile  occupied  it  for  the  purpose  of 
rt  Ibr  stale  prisoners,  but  it  \m^  been  abandoned  by 
■lio.  It  is  said  that  some  Americans  and  Taheitians 
lata}^  settled  in  Cumberland  Bay.  The  island  is 
l^nrr  fu^icrt  to  earthquakes.  In  1751  the  small  Spanish 
iNttMnnkf  w\ki  nearly  ruined;  the  sea  rose  and  over- 
Iho  houses  near  the  sea-shnre,  and  thirty-flve 
ia  perished.  In  1835  on  eruption  burst  through  the 
mr  Bacalao  Head,  a  niile  from  the  land,  where  tlie 
I  19  fti  jti  jf)  to  BO  fathoms;  smoke  and  water  wete 
n  r  the  greater  part  of  the  day,  and  flames 

ICCI5  In  the  present  year  (1837)  the  news- 

I  lia>e  rrpoited  tliat  the  whole  island  has  been  sunk 
battocD  of  the  sea  by  an  earthquake ;  but  this  report 
€»Bftnnation.      (Anson's  VotfOge;  London  Geo- 
Jmtrf}al^  iv-  arvd  vi. :  Campatgn$  and  Cntites  in 
and  Nnr  hi,  ^c;  Meyen*s  Ret  Me  wm  die 

Ida's  Fot/  h  America ;  Byron's  Votpge ; 

Foya^e ;  iij'irurrs  from  Capt.  Moss's  MS.,  pub- 
ihe  Atheufpum,  vol  i.  p.  58  h) 
'AN DO  PO,   an  i'llatid   situated  on  the  western 
Vica.  in  th«  Bight  of  Betiin.  3*"  23'  N*  lat.,  and 
ng  ,  is  about  iwenty-four  mdes  long,  and  sixteen 
Tt«  surface,  which  is  very  uneven,  rises  towards  the 
ito  two  fmmmits,  whose  elevation  is  estimated  at 
2000  feet  above  the  sea.     It  h  mostly  covered 
nnd   JM  everywhere  well   watered  and  fertile. 
;!:  ^  '»tber  tropiral  plants,  are  p^rown  abun- 

and  fish  nre  plentiful.     The  climate  is 
hcuUhy.    Tliere  are  several  small  harbours;  the 
Maidstone  Bay,  on  the  northern  shore,  which  is 
by  a  headland' called  Point  William,   rising  150 
ftbotre  th^sea,  on  which  stands  the  English  settlement 
''    '  rd  in   1827.     This  island  was 
tuguese,  who  in  1778  coded  it 
^    >H  mment  trietl  to  settle  it,  but 
<\  the  colony.     Tliese  natives  are 
es,  and  their  hair  is  longer,  which 
I  fixture  with  Spanish  blood;  their 
bnNf  Moomi  III  1-200.   In  1827  the  English,  with 

■ipemttttioii  gf  SpaiOf  toc^k  poasession  of  the  island^  which 


promises  to  be  of  iraporlaneo,  since  it  has  been  discovered 
that  the  Juliba  or  Qnorra,  the  largest  of  the  African  rivers, 
falls  into  the  sea  by  several  channels  nearly  opposite  Fer- 
nando Po.  This  island  is  also  of  importance  for  the  sup- 
pression of  the  slave  trade,  which  cannot  be  so  efrcctually 
checked  from  any  other  station  as  from  ibis  island.  ( Monrod, 
Gemdhtde  der  limte  t>o«  Guinea,) 
FERNEY,    [Aix] 

FERNS,  a  bishop's  see  in  the  archdiocese  of  Dublin,  in 
Ireland.  The  chapter  consists  of  a  dean,  precentor,  chanctd- 
lor,  treasurer^  archdeacon,  and  ten  prebendaries.  This 
diocese  occupies  the  whole  of  the  county  of  Wexford,  and  a 
small  part  of  the  county  of  Wicklow.  In  179'2  it  M^as  di- 
vided into  143  parishes,  constituting  40  benefices,  and 
containtnl  40  churches  of  the  establishment.  In  tw34  the 
numbers  were  <— parishes,  140  ;  benefices,  57  ;  churches  of 
the  ctjtablibhmenl,  62 ;  other  places  of  worship  in  connection 
thcrewrth,,  2;  Roman  Catholic  houses  of  worship,  91; 
Presbyterians,  1;  and  other  Protestant  dissenting  do.,  H, 
In  the  latter  year  the  gross  imputation  of  the  diocese  was 
197,780,  of  whom  there  were  24,672  members  of  the  esta- 
blished church.  172,780  Roman  Catholics,  19  Presbyterians, 
and  300  other  Protestant  dissenters,  being  in  the  propt»r(t.in 
of  one  Protestant,  of  whatever  denomination,  to  seven 
Roman  Catholics  nearly.  There  were  at  the  same  time  in 
this  diocese  301  daily  i^chools,  educating  15,070  young 
persons,  being  in  the  proportion  of  8iJ^  per  cent  of  the 
entire  popvdalion  under  daily  instruction,  in  which  respect 
Ferns  stands  t^lleenth  among  the  thirty-two  dioceses  of 
Ireland,  Of  the  above  schools.  19  were  in  connection  with 
the  National  Board  of  Education  in  1B34. 

This  diocese  was  founded  about  a.d.  596  by  St.  Edan, 
otherwise  Moedoc,  who  had  -cceived  a  grant  of  Ferns  fi-om 
Brandubh,  king  of  Leinster.     During  the  life  of  Edan  thii" 
see  ranked  as  an  archbishopric,  and  was  head  of  the  eccle 
siasticnl  pro\ince  of  I^inster,     It  was  united  with  the  ^ 
of  Ldghlm  in  the  year   1600,  which  union  still  subsists 
and  is  by  3rd  and  4fh  William  IV.  c.  37  fkrther  inereasi 
by  the  addition  of  the  see  of  Os-iory  when  next  void. 

TJie  town  of  Ferns  is  a  place  of  considerable  antiouilytl 
but  much  decayed.  It  is  situated  in  the  parish  of  Fern 
and  barony  of  ScarewaLsh,  in  the  county  of  Wexford. 
cnlhedral,  which  is  also  thfi  parish  church,  is  a  mc 
building;  but  tho  palace,  bud t  by  Dr.  Cope,  is  handsome 
and  cumraodious.  There  are  some  remains  of  an  abbejf 
founded  by  Dermot  Mac  Murrough,  king  of  Leinater,  and 
a  ruined  castle,  said  to  have  been  his  residence  at  the  ttm* 
of  the  English  inva^iion.  In  l»3l  Ferns  contained  571  in*^ 
habitants.  (Beaufort*a  Memoir  f^f  a  Map  (if  Ireland;  Jic4 
li>rtf  of  Commisfrifynent,  4^,) 

FERNS.     [Felices.] 

FERRA'RA,  LEGAZIONE  DI.  the  most  northern  pro. 
vince  of  the  papal  state,  situated  for  the  greater  part  with  in 
the  Delta  of  the  Po,  is  bounded  on  tho  north  by  the  mair^J 
branch  of  that  river  called  Po  d*Ariano,  which  divides 
from  Austrian  Lombardy,  on  the  east  by  the  Adriatic,  onl 
the  west  by  the  duchy  of  Modcna,  and  on  the  south  by  thrf 
legations  or  provinces  of  Ravenna  and  Bologna.  It 
greatest  length  east  to  west  is  about  50  miles,  and  it4 
greatest  breadth  35  miles,  but  it  becomes  much  narrowelfJ 
towards  its  western  extremity.  Its  area  is  reckoned  at  1  J06[ 
Englbb  square  miles,  and  the  population  at  205,000  inha*| 
bitants.  distributed  among  5  citla  or  walled  towns,  1 7  terrtfJ 
or  small  towns  having  a  communal  conned,  and  153vi1]#| 
or  villages  and  hamlets.  (Calindri  and  Neigebaur.)  Thel 
soil  is  naturally  rich,  but  the  greater  part  is  swampy,  and  41 
considerable  portion  of  the  surface  in  the  east  part  of  the] 
province  is  constantly  imder  water.  The  chief  productionij 
are  rice,  corn,  pulse,  hemp,  gmss,  both  natural  and  artirl 
ficial,  wine,  and  a  vaaJt  quantity  of  fish.  The  princijiaij 
towns  are:  1,  Ferrara;  2.  Comacchio,  wixh  5400  inha- 
bitants, situated  on  an  island  in  the  midst  of  exlens.i\*i<l 
swamps  which  ctjinnninicate  with  the  Adriatic,  and  receive  j 
its  water;  these  swamps,  called  le  Valli  di  Comoccliio.  are] 
divided  into  estates  or  tenements  for  the  purpose  of  thliing^^ , 
Immense  quantities  of  fish  of  various  sorts,  and  especmll/ j 
large  eels,  are  caught  here  and  pickled  at  Comttctliiu  for  I 
exportation.  A  curious  description  of  the  habits,  induiiryp  f 
and  diversions  of  the  people  of  thi**  peculiar  distnct  if  J 
^hen  by  Bonaveri,  DMi  Cifid  di  Cofuacrhio,  di^Ue  ittm\ 
Lagiine,  e  Pesche,  fol.  1761.  3.  Cento,  with  4000  inhaU 
bitants.  4,  Lugo,  with  8800  inhabifantH.  in  the  southcril 
part  of  the  province,  near  the  borders  of  EAv<(^\iax  ^Xl?ct 
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town  was  plundercKl  and  nearly  destroyotl,  in  1796,  for  hay- 
in  15  revolted  against  the  Frenclj.  3,  Bagnncavallo,  with 
3500.  Among  the  terre  or  communes,  thi>  principal  ones 
Rre :  Argenta,  with  40(J0  inhabitanls«  inclvidinj^  its  territory  ■ 
Bondeno,  7UU0;  Copparo,  7U00  1  Cotij^nula,  the  birihplarc 
of  Attendolo»  the  relehj-nled  Condattiero  of  tlie  fourteen  1 1» 
centviri'  and  the  huad  ol"  the  dticatl  house  of  Slorza,  lius 
5600  inhabitants;  Fusignano,  the  hirthplacc  of  the  musiral 
composer  Corelh  and  of  the  poet  Monti,  has  4700:  Mesola, 
with  4000,  liea  near  the  principal  m.^tuar}^  of  tlie  Po,  t-alled 
Porto  di  Coro,  and  has  a  considerable  tract  of  forest  to  the 
south  of  it,  extending  along  tlie  sea-coast  as  far  as  the 
mouth  of  Volano,  and  abannding  with  game,  wild  hoars, 
deer,  &c, ;  Pieve  di  Cento  has  3500  inhabitants;  Ponte  di 
J^gosenro,  a  frontier  town  and  custom -house  on  the  south 
hank  ef  the  Po,  and  on  the  high  road  leading  from  Austrian 
Lombmdy  into  the  pn|)al  state,  has  3600  inhabitants; 
Povto  Mat^giore  li:is  C500, 

The  air  in  general  throughout  the  ffi'eater  part  of  the 
province  of  Ferrara,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  the  great 
swampf^,  i;*  roore  or  less  unwholcistjme,  particularly  in  sum- 
mer, though  tlic  malaria  in  not  quite  so  bad  as  in  the 
southern  marerame  or  in  the  Pomptine  marahe^.  The 
country  is  flat,  and  in  many  purls  much  below  the  level  of 
the  Pii.  the  water  of  which  i-*  kept  in  by  strong  dykes;  but 
the  river  soxnefimes  breaks  through  and  produces  dreadful 
inundations.  The  co«t  of  keeping  the  dykes  m  repair  is 
one  of  the  heaviest  churGjcs  on  the  provuice,  and  watching 
the  rising  of  Ihe  river  during  the  Hoods  is  a  constant  care 
of  the  |»casantry.  The  Po,  in  the  territory  of  Ferrara,  divides 
itself  jutu  three  principal  branches, — the  main  one,  or  Po 
d'Ariano,  the  Po  di  Volano,  and  the  Po  di  Priraaro  or 
southernmost  branch,  wliich  last  receive*  the  Reno,  the 
Sanlernot  the  Sen  10,  and  other  numerous  streams  which 
How  from  the  Apennines  of  Bologna.  These  various  branches 
ofthePo  communicate  with  one  another  by  canals  The 
Naviglio  of  B<ilogna  communicates  between  that  city  and 
Ferrara,  and  the  Canal  di  Ccnfo  between  this  town  and 
the  1*0. 

FERRA'RA,  the  capitul  of  the  province  of  the  same 
name,  and  the  retsidence  of  the  papal  legale  or  poliiical 
governor,  and  an  archbishop*^  see,  is  situated  in  the  midst 
of  0  Hat  country  on  the  north  bank  of  an  arm  of  the  Po,  in 
44**  49'  N,  lat.'  and  IT  41'  E.  long.,  about  four  miles 
south  of  the  main  branch  of  the  Po,  which  forms  the 
t>oundary  between  Ihe  papal  and  the  Ausirian  stales,  and 
twenty-Ove  miles  northeast  of  Bolognat  fmd  thirty-eight 
north-west  of  Ravenna.  It  is  a  large  and  weU-huilt  town, 
with  streets  wide  an<l  straight,  the  principal  of  which, 
called  San  Benedetto,  is  about  2000  yards  in  length. 
Ferrara  is  enclosed  by  walls,  and  defended  on  the  west 
side  by  a  citadel  rea^uJarly  fortified,  whicl>,  agreeably  to 
a  stipulation  of  the  congress  of  Vienna,  is  garrisoned  by 
Austrian  soldiers,  ns  well  as  tlie  ncipjbhouring  town  of  Co- 
macchio.  In  the  middle  of  the  town  is  a  castle,  Hanked 
With  towers  and  surrounded  by  wel  ditches,  which  was  once 
the  residence  of  the  dukes,  and  is  now  that  of  the  legate. 
Ferrara  has  numerous  churches,  most  of  them  rich  in 
paintings,  by  Guercino,  Ihe  Caracci.  and  01  her  great 
masters  of  the  Bolognese  school;  and  alj^o  by  Garofalo, 
Bustianino,  Ortolano,  and  other  painters  natives  of  Ferrarn, 
wlio  arc  classed  by  some  as  forming  a  separate  school, 
c;dled  that  of  Ferrara.  The  finest  churches  are:  the 
cathedral,  built  in  the  Iwelfih  century,  adorned  with  sculp- 
tures, bronze  f»tatues,  and  frescoes;  San  Benedetto,  in 
which  Anosto  wtis  burieil;  his  monument  however  ha^j 
been  transferred  to  the  Lyceum  :  in  Ihe  hall  of  the  refec- 
tory of  the  adjoining  convent  i*  the  painting  of  the  Paradise, 
by  G^uifalo,  the  friend  of  Ariosto,  who  introduced  in  it  the 
hl^encss  of  the  poet :  San  Domcnico,  whicli  has  several 
valualde  pn  in  lings  and  the  monument  of  Celio  Calcagnini, 
one  of  Ihe  restorers  uf  learning  in  the  IGth  century  ;  Santa 
Mana  del  Vado,  the  oldest  rhurch  of  Fen'ai'a,  which  u 
also  very  rich  in  paintings,  and  contains  the  tombs  of 
Gamfiilo,  Bastianino,  Ortolano,  and  other  native  painters ; 
and  the  churches  San  Francesco,  i  Teatiui,  il  Gesu,  Sec. 

juong  the  palaces  of  Ferrara,  I  tie  finest  are  those  of  V^illa 

id  Buvilacqua^  The  thoatre  is  one  of  the  largest  and 
finest  in  Italy.  The  house  of  Ariosto,  which  he  purchase<l 
hini'ielf,  is  shown  to  strangers,  hut  his  favorite  garden  has 
disappeared  :  the  old  house  of  his  family,  in  whieh  be  had 
been  brought  up,  still  exists,  and  is  called  Casa  degli 
Ariosti.    The  Univei-sity  of  Ferrara,  whieh  is  attended  by 


about  300  students,  has  a  valuable  library  of  80  rmo  ^ 
volumes  and  900  MSS.,  among  which  are  . 
Ariosto*  Tasso,  Guarini,  and  many  editions  ot 
and  sixteenth  centuries,  when  the  presses  of  Fcrriim  1 
among  the  most  active  in  Euroi>e»     (Barotfaldi,  Defhi 
gi'afia    Ferraresc)      Ferrara    Itus    produced    many 
tinguished  writers,  of  whom  Harotti  has  given  a  biogr 
cal  list,    {Memorie  St  on  r he  lUi  Letterati  FerrareJtt,  *ji 
4to,  1702.)    In  the  hospital  of  St.  Anna  is  still  seen  J 
small  room  on  the  ground  tioor  in  which  Tasso  was  eonfl 
f  jr  seven  years, 

Ferrara  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  handsome 
the  mwlern  towns  of  Italy,  for  it  has  no  claims  to  rlaa 
antiquity*  having  risen  after  the  fidl  of  the  empire.     It  1 
wallod  round  by  the  Exarchs  in  the  sixth  century.    It*  pi^ 
sent  state  of  decay  has  been  somewhat  c\nrr!>tM-nt  1  *  it  1  .*f 
part  of  its  population  in  the  sevcnteeni' 
sequence  of  having  lost  its  ?overcigns  [t 
become  a  provincuil    town ;    but  it  is  now  aguin  on  . 
increase,  having  risen  fiom  2.1,000,  which  it  reckoned  ui 
Napoleon,  to  31*000  in  bah  it  ants,  of  whom  above  20 
Jews,  who  occupy  a  separate  quarter,  and  have  a  syna^ 
{V  a]ery,Vfji/usfjf  Litf^raires  en  I  tali e,  and  Calindri,  / 
Slatistico.)     It  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  in  < 
other  produce  of  tliu  suiL      Stvciety  is  said    to  be 
agreeable  at  Ferrara,  and  its  natives  hospitably  incll 
towards  strangers.    The  air,  though  not  positively  ! 
not  very  wholesome,  on  account  of  its  situation.     (Fit 
Memrnrie  per  hi  Sforia  di  Ftjrrara,  nn-l  ^Vj'>'/  -    '/  ^m 
per  la  Cithi  di F^nrara;  Do  Rossi,  I) 
Ferrari erm  ;  iindBavolW,  Pi Hure  r 
neJle  Chipsf*  c  LuoM  pubbltci  di  Ferrara.) 

FERREI  and  FKRRARI,   the  names  of  two  Iti 
mathematician??,  who  were  nearly  contemporary  with 
other,  and  who  are  liable  to  be  confounded^     bcipio  F^ 
(C(»ssali  culls  him  Ferro  and  Dal  Ferro)  was  a  nativ 
Bologna,  and  taught  mathematics  there  from  14'I6  to 
He  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  who  possessed  a  i 
of  solving  any  case  of  cubic  equations:    tliis  melJ 
communicated  to  his  pupil  Antonio  del  Fiore,  who  prup 
a  question  to  Tartagha  as  a  challenge ;  and  this,  jt  u 
said,  was  the  cause  of  the  latter  turning  hu  atteutii 
the  Hubjeet. 

Ludovico  Ferrari  was  also  bom  at  BolognQ«  and  wa' 
pupil  of   Cardan.     At  Ihe  instigation  of  the  latterj 
turned  his  attention  to  biquadratic  equations,  and  produ 
the  method  known  by  his  name,  being  the  firet  which  1 
been    invented.      The  method  is  found  in   the  work 
Cardan  (from  whom  the  account  of  Ferrari  is  taken), 
in  all  \vorks  of  algebra  whicli   treat   on  the  satutio 
equations. 

FERREIRA,  ANTONIO,  the  reformer  of  th«  tiftti 
poetry  of  Portugal,  and  surnaracd  the  Portuguese  nofl 
was  born  at  Lisbon^  J5'28,     White  studying  law  at  Coin 
he  devoted  his  time  more  particularly  to  classical  i 
literature,  and  composed  his  drama  of  *  O  Bri*ti 
is  the  name  of  the  jinncipal  character),  to  which  ' 
subsequently  a  much  higher  polish.     Growing 
university  life,  he  went  to  court,  where  he  obtntm 
nilled  situation,   and  wliile  entertaining  sti 
peetations  be  was  carried  off  in  the  prime  m 
plague  in  15t)9. 

Altbou^di  not  a  first-rate  poet  in  imagination  %fA\ 
ginality.   Ferreu-a  possessed   laste,  correctness,  and  ^ 
thought.     He  often  succeeded  moreover  in  elevating 
mind  and  warming  the  heart.     His  %onnet^,  without 
playing  any  atfectcd  imitation  of  Pet raroa's,  remind  usafl 
Italiairpoet  and  his  Laura.    Hisodi  '  '      ' 

great  merit  in  the  expression,  but  ii 
nuine  lyric  spirit,  and  ihe  latter  the  :  iuiiup  Ji>  ^n  n 
qualities    perhaps   irreconcilable  wilh   Ferreini*s  pli 
phical  turn  of  mind  and  didactic  st'-"''!^   ■ --      a.m.. 
elegies,  that  on  May  U  a  clasiiic  mu 
written  evideuiiy  when  he  was  in  hi-  -.• 

produrtiuns  of  the  kind  in   Portuguese  hieruiure* 
tragedy  of  *  lues  de  Castro,*  written  about  t}\c  v.-.jn 
that  the  Dominican  Bermudez  wrote  the  sii 
perior  i>ne  in  Spanish  of  *Nise  LaslimoFit*/ 
beautiful  passages,  but  is  deficient  in  tru 
plays  a  forced  imitation  of  the  Greek  1 
As  it  W.HS  precede<l  only  by  Tris^ino*s  *  S  .   uj 

*  'TMmeraiTrnirfdiai  EtjiaFiolasde  Antoniddi*  >  I  i   I.VJ7J 

troduccion  to  tbe  $U»  vol.  gf  tht  *  Piircwto  Etptulol/ 
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^dmd  iiJi  the  secand  regular  tvageily  prtKlucerl 
revival  of  letters  in  Europe,  His*Poeraas  Lusi- 
pcarcsd  at  Lisbon  tirsjl  in  1506,  4tt>.  ;  and  all  hh 
v  uriuivd  under  the  tide  'Todas  as  Obrad  de  For- 
t>on»  17/1,  2  vols.  8vOt,  wliidi  contain  Ferrcira's 
;  ii  valuable  aulUority  for  the  reader,  in  addition  to 
lutcrwek, 

E'RAS,  DOCTOR  1X)N  JUAN,  burn  at  Labi- 
le di<,>cese  of  Astorga,a  raoht  minuto  and  accurule 
"  one  of  ibe  writers  who  have  dune  great  service 
fjoo  did  after  him  inbnnisbinj^  prtgudict's^and 
researches  on  ecclesiastical  antitjnities.  Having 
gh  a  coinplcte  cour«e  of  classical  and  Ibeolog^iral 
erreras  displayed  his  eloquence  in  the  pulpiCand 
lie  patronage  of  Uie  great  by  bis  mont,  and  the 
all  t)V  bis  gentleness  and  modesty.  Various  bo- 
I  and  situations  wci'e  bestowed  on  hitn, 

fj  lefused  all  higli  dignities.     Next  to  the 

i  be  \tas  at  the  bead  of  the  litterall  who 

J  Jiy  of  the  Lengua  Epanola  in  in:?,  and 

^ry  useful  member  of  that  body,  eispccially  in 
Btjon  of  its  dictionary,  in  6  vols./foHo,  published 
1739,  lo  which  he  contributed  the  articles  in  the 
estde^  a  preliminary  discourse  on  the  Cnslilian 
U  his  death,  1735,  in  addition  to  his  other  ap- 
I,  he  held  that  of  librarian  to  Philip  V,  Fcr- 
gh  not  so  elegant  a  writer  as  Mancinti,  is  much 
e  depended  upon.  He  wrote  in  all  thirty-eight 
ae  of  which  remain  nnpublUIied ;  the  most  im- 
he  *  Synopsis  Histof  icay  Cbronologirade  Espafia/ 
00— f  727»  16  vols.,  4to.  It  extends  to  live  close  of 
I  reign  in  1588.  and  not  merely  to  the  throe  years 
j  Ihe  capture  of  Granada,  as  it  is  very  strangely 
Jic  writer  in  the  *  Biographic  Univcrselle,' after 
f  its  rcachini^  lo  the  year  1 .18!),  which  is  near  a 
Its  lh<5  re-conquest  of  Granada.  Herniilli  irans- 
lo  French,  with  valuable  notes,  in  10  vols.,  4to,, 

^  or  HIERRQ,  is  a  small  island  belonging  to 

of  the  Canarie$»    [Canaries,]    Its  surface  oc- 

'  •    '  '     r  :^\  and  the  population  is  about 

|t  liliar  to  most  persons  from  the 

*<.v.r>  ...1  iM.-.  ii....iljan  having  been  drawn  through 

phera  wishing  lo  have  a  meridian  ciirle  which 

I  only  tlie  seas  that  divide  the  old  from  the 

DORt,  and   none  such  existing  but   that  ivbich 

be  i»knd  of  Ferro  and  cuts  olT  only  a  small  part 

lli-castcrn  extremity  of  Asia,  this  island  was  ac- 

ixed  upon  ajs  ibe  first  meridian.     For  the  pur- 

fc>"i'4atiou.  however,  it  was  necessary  that  charts 

'^T^'r'rtjcfed  with  reference  lo  the  meridian  of  a 

k  M meters  could   be  adjusted    with    the 

r  Accordingly,   the  first   meridian  was 

a  island  of  Ferro  to  the  several  places 

r  ire  erected;  by  ihe  English  to  Gicen- 

Sh  to  Paris,  and  by  the  Spaniards  to 
1  finding  that  Paris  was  nearly '20°  30 ' 
.  ^  u  luuved  the  first  geographical  meridian  to 
cifet  of  Ferro;  so  that  at  iircsent  the  island  of 
fMidered  as  being  about  30  we^t  of  the  meridian 
The  rmndian  of  Greenwich  is  17°  41'  east  of 
rro,  and  the  meridian  of  Cadiz  6"^  IcSvest  of 
I  or  11'  25'  east  of  Ferro.  Other  nations,  whose 
h  ]»^->  extensive,  generally  use  English  charts, 
r  lian^  of  their  own  observatories  are  not 

I  1  scientific  works. 

iCVANlC  ACID  was  discovered  by  Porrct.  and 
llM  frvrtirtffted  chtjtizic  acid.  He  procured  it 
t  jion  of  ferrocyanide  of  potosHmm  by  the 

li)  ifl,  or  from  fcrrocyanide  of  barium  by 

Y  ^'id.     According  to  Bcrzelius  it  is  best 

►:  :;  recently  precipitated  fcrrocyanide  of 

Stai  .nMMigh  water,  and  parsing  bydrosulphurio 
pough  the  mixture;  the  sulphur  precipitates  the 
t^n  fi  rh-.  ^1  »?P>  of  sulphuret,  while  the  hydrogen 
I  u  ao«l  non  they  form  ferrocyanic 

I  ilry  and  not  crystal lized) — -, 
Hydrocyanic  acid      .      ,     ,     46.57 
Cvanide  of  iron    ,      ,     ,     .     45.77 

Abater 7.G6 

JOO, 

pot  cent,  of  iron. 


Any  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  is  !o  be  got  rid  of  by  intding 
ferrocyanide  of  tlie  metal  employed.  The  solution  should 
be  quickly  filtered  and  evfiporateil  in  vacuo  over  sulphurks 
acid.  A  white  residue  is  obtained  which  when  dis>oh«4 
in  water  is  inodorous,  sour,  retidens  litmus  paptr,  decom- 
poses lite  alkaline  caibonates  with  eflTervescence,  forms 
ferrQcyauides  with  them,  and  exhibits  other  proofs  of  a 
strong  acid.  When  exposed  to  spontaneous  evaporation 
in  a  warm  place,  colourless  radiating  crystab  arc  observed, 
which  have  the  appearance  of  four-sided  prisms*  Thi« 
acid  is  decomposed  b)  long  exposure  to  the  air,  Prussian 
bine  being  formed  and  piccipitated;  this  is  also  produced 
by  adding  it  to  a  i>ersalt  of  iron. 

Tlie  aqueous  solution  is  also  decumposed  by  boiling;  and 
when  submitted  lo  destructive  distilltition  it  yields  hydro- 
cyanic acid,  bydrocyanate,  and  carbonate  of  ummonia,  and 
carburet  of  iron  remains. 

FKRUO'L,  a  sea-poit  town  of  Gallicia  in  Spain,  on  a 
bay  which  is  an  arm  of  the  bay  of  Bctanzos,  or  of  La  Co- 
ruiia»  from  which  last  town  Ferro  1  is  fifteen  miles  distant 
to  the  north-east  acro:?s  the  bay,  but  the  communication 
by  land  is  much  longer.  The  port  of  Ferrol  is  large  and 
safe,  and  its  entrance  is  defended  by  slrong  batteries.  There 
arc  extensive  docks  for  the  Spanish  navy,  Ferrol  being  one 
of  the  tbrce  royal  dockyards:  Cartbagena  and  Cadiz  are 
the  olher  two*  The  towu  of  Ferrol  is  regularly  built,  the 
streets  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles.  It  lias  a  school 
of  navngalion,  about  13,0t){i  itihabitantii,  some  manufacttnes 
of  hats,  and  carries  on  a  considerable  fisher}'  of  herrings 
and  sardines,  which  are  pickled  and  exported.  The  timber 
fm  ship-building  comes  from  Asturias,  and  the  hemp  for 
cables  from  Aragon ;  but  the  coul  and  lar  ore  brought  in 
by  foreign  vessels,  Ferrol  carries  on  some  trade  wilU  Anie- 
rira,  exporting  the  wine*  brandy,  and  corn  of  Gallicia  and 
other  parts  of  Spain.  It  is  the  residence  of  a  command- 
ant'gencral,  and  other  chief  oUicers  of  the  naval  denait- 
nient,  which  however,  owiisg  to  iho  present  decay  oi  the 
Spanish  navy,  is  not  in  a  very  active  condition*  Mnlano,  in 
his  Suplemento  al  Diccionario  Geografico  de  Espamif  gives 
a  plan  of  Ferrol,  with  a  long  article  on  its  docks  which  are 
among  the  finest  in  Europe, 

FERRY,  an  exclusive  privilege  by  prescription  or  the 
king's  grant  fur  iho  carriage  of  horses  »nd  men  across  a 
river  or  arm  of  t lie  sea  for  jeasonable  ti»lb  The  owner  of  a 
feiTy  cannot  suppress  it  and  put  up  a  bridge  in  its  Ktead 
without  a  license;  but  he  is  bound  to  keep  it  always  in  re- 
pair and  readiness,  with  expert  men,  and  reasonable  toll, 
for  neglect  of  which  he  is  liable  to  be  punished  by  indicl- 
ment.  And  therefore  if  a  ferry  is  erected  so  near  to  an 
antient  ferry  as  to  draw  away  its  custom,  it  is  a  nuisance  to 
the  owner  of  the  olrl  one,  for  which  the  law  will  give  him 
remedy  by  action.  The  ferry  is  in  respect  of  the  land  tug 
place,  and  not  of  tlio  water,  and  in  every  feiry  the  land  on 
both  sides  ought  originally  to  have  been  in  the  tame 
person,  otherwise  he  c-ould  not  have  granted  the  ferry. 
(13  Vin,  Abr.  208.)  Tliough  as  all  existing  ferries  are  of 
great  antiquity,  and  generally  connect  roais  abutting  on 
either  side  of  the  water,  the  origtiitd  unity  of  possession  is 
mere  matter  of  curiosity.  A  ferry  is  considered  ais  a  com- 
mon hiij:hwav,     (3  Bl,  Com.;  13  Vin.  A&r.2Mii.) 

FE'RL'LA,  a  genus  of  apiaceous  or  umbelliferous  plants^  j 
whose  species  olYen  jield  a  powerful  f^fimubdiug  gum* 
resin  employed  in  medicine.  It  difTers  fmm  PastinHu4'1 
and  Peucedanum  by  it.s  fruit  having  several  vittaj  in  eacJtj 
channel,  and  from  Opoponax,  which  it  otborwiue  resemblejip  ] 
in  the  margin  of  the  fruit  being  thin  and  Hat,  not  thick- 
ened and  convex.  The  frnit  is  in  appearance  extremely] 
similar  lo  that  of  a  parsnip;  it  is  compressed  from  th#j 
buck  tdl  it  is  extremely  Hat.  and  it  thins  away  at  ihii 
edge.  There  are  three  approximated  filiform  dorsal  ridgcti  * 
and  the  two  lateral  ones  are  tlislant,  obsolete,  or  lost  in  tho  j 
e'lgo.  In  each  channel  there  are  three  or  more  vitlae,  and  j 
on  iho  commissure  four,  or  a  great  many.  The  tlo\ver«  ar^l 
always  yellow,  and  the  stem  solid*  its  cavity  being  filled  j 
with  a  spongy  substance,  in  which  fibres  are  vaguely  dii^  ] 
persed. 

The  drugs  called  Sagapcnum  and  Assafcptida  are  produced 
by  species  ef  this  genus,  but  by  which  in  particular  is  not 
known  with  certainty;  and  it  appears  probablo  that  in  fact  j 
several  different  species  yiehl  those  substances. 

1.  Assafwtidti^  as  the  moie  important,  deserves  notice  first,  j 
Kanapfer,  whose  account  is  by  far  the  best  we  have  of  lhii\ 
plant  (Amosmiates  Exoticte^  p.  537),  says  that  it  \^  ^V^^\\^!\,YEt ' 


^ 


only  two  districts  of  Persia,  uaraely,  the  fields  and  moun- 
tains of  Herat,  the  cnpilal  of  Khorassan,  and  the  range  of 
mountains  in  the  province  of  Lar  (Laristan),  extending 
from  the  river  Cur  as  far  as  the  town  of  Congoon,  along 
the  coast  of  the  Persian  Gulf»  He  stales  moreover  tliat 
even  here  the  plantfl  do  not  always  yield  the  drug;  that 
it  is  only  those  of  the  desert  near  Herat  and  of  the  moun- 
tains round  Disgxiiin  in  Laristan  that  furnish  it;  and 
finally  he  figures  a  plant,  with  a  naked  simple  stem, 
clothed  with  leatless  sheaths,  umhels  wilhout  involucre,  a 
coarse  woody  root  rising  ahove  the  ground,  and  pinnated 
leases  with  pinnalifid  segmeuts  and  oblong  obtuse  lobes. 
This  plant  is  the  Ferula  Assaf(Ktida  of  Linn  reus  and  De 
Candol!e;  what  is  supposed  to  he  it  has  since  been  met 
with  in  Beloochistan,  and  Lieut,  Bumes  saw  what  he  calls 
as«!^af(Btida  growing  in  great  luxuriance  in  the  mountains  of 
Hindoo  KvX)sh  at  an  elevation  of  7000  feet.  He  states  that 
it  is  an  annual,  and  grows  to  the  lieight  of  «  or  10  feet, 
when  it  withers  and  decays.  The  milk  which  it  exudes  is 
first  white,  and  then  turns  yellow  and  hardens,  in  which 
state  it  is  put  in  hair  hags  und  exported.  Sheep  browse 
upon  the  tender  shoots,  which  are  believed  to  be  highly 
nutritious.  iTravels,  ii.  *i43.)  It  is  however  by  no  means 
certain  that  this  was  true  assafa»tida.  Indeed  if  it  was,  as 
LicuT.  Burnes  states,  an  annual,  it  must  have  been  some 
oilier  plant;  for  Kcempfer  expressly  describes  the  root  of 
hntgij^eh,  or  a.^.saftjetida,  as  '  ad  plures  annos  restihilein, 
rnagnam.  jTunderosam,  nudam,*  and  in  fact  it  h  from  wounds 
in  I  his  root  that  the  gum- resin  fluws.  We  may  however  be 
pretty  certain  that  ossaltetida  is  in  fact  yielded  by  differenl 
plants.  Prof  Royle  nldained  seeds  of  two  kinds  from  tlie 
bamar  of  India;  and  it  appears  from  a  communication 
made  to  Mr.  Macnedl  from  a  medical  gentleman  at  Soo- 
meeana,  in  Beloochij>tan,  that  in  that  province  a  kind  uf 
ferula  called  hooshee  yields  a  similar  product,  which  how- 
ever is  not  collected. 

The  F.  assafcEtida  is  said  to  arrive  at  as  great  an  age  as 
man  himself,  and  in  consequence  its  roots  sometimes  attain 
a  considerable  size.  It  is  from  woimds  in  this  part  that 
the  drug  is  obtained.  The  roots  are  nut  wounded  before 
they  are  four  years  old ;  the  greater  their  age  the  belter 
the  quality  of  their  produce.  There  were  four  operations 
each  year  when  Kami pfer  visited  the  country;  the  first  in 
the  middle  of  April,  the  second  at  the  latter  end  of  May, 
the  third  ten  days  later,  and  the  fourth  in  the  beginning 
of  July.  The  gatherers  on  the  first  occa.sion  only  cleared 
the  hard  sandy  or  atony  soil  away  from  the  root  to  the 
depth  of  a  span  or  so,  pulling  otf  the  leaves,  replacing  the 
eurtb  about  the  roots,  and  I  hen  heaping  ihe  leaves  ou  them, 
pressing  them  down  wilh  H  slone,  Ou  the  suhse<]iient  oc- 
casions they  slice  the  ro4>ts  transversely,  begirmiug  a  little 
below  the  top.  and  colleclin^  t!ie  juice  ihatllows  from  the 
wounds.  After  every  ojH*ralion  they  cover  the  root  with 
the  old  leaves  to  screen  U  from  the  sun»  After  the  last 
gathering  the  screens  are  thrown  away,  and  the  roots  are 
Icl^  lo  perish. 

2.  Ferula  Persica,  \i  perennial  species  with  a  glaucous 
stem  and  suprade com  pound  leaves  with  linear  cut  seg- 
ments, has  been  rei>orled  to  yield  asi^fcctida.  Dr.  Hope 
entertained  this  opinion,  Irom  which  Nees  and  Ebermaier 
do  not  dissent.  Ireviranus  fuund  it  yielding  a  substance 
extremely  like  nssafcBlida,  iu  the  bolanic  gurden  of  Breslau; 
and  the  same  thing  has  oHen  occurred  in  the  Apothecaries' 
Garden  at  Chelsea.  Neverlhcle^s,  Fee  suspects,  after 
Wdldenow,  that  it  is    rather  the  origin  of  sagapenum. 

lOhvier  believed  it  to  produce  gum  ammoniacum  ;  but  ac- 
rpording  to  Professor  Dun,  that  drug  is  yielded  by  his  Do- 
Itema  ammontacum. 

3.  Fenda  orientalis  has  also  b^en  quoted  as  th*>  source 
Jtof  gum  aramoniacura;  and  it  uppcars  that  suchasubslance 
[is  really  produced,  either  by  that  plant  or  a  nearly  allied 
Jtpecies,  in  the  empire  of  Marocco. 

4.  Ferula  ferulago  has  been  taken  fur  the  plant  which 
I  lUrnishes  galhanum ;  but  Pn*ftss^or  Don  stales  that  this 
I  drug  is  redly  yielded  by  quite  a  dilferent  genus,  called  by 
[  liim  Galbanum  officinale. 

FERUSSI'N-\,  a  genus  established  by  M,  Grateloup  for 
I  6  fossil  turbinated  shell  from  Dax.  which  seems  at  first  view 
Very  near  the  Aaostomata,  but  which  M.  Grateloup  thinks, 
■ft'om  the  examination  of  ita  aperture,  up proxi males  more  to 
the  Cyclosinmatay  an  opinion  in  which  M.  Rang  concm-s, 
iwltling  that  the  species,  ihiee  or  four,  are  all  fossil.  It  is 
iho  same  shell,  he  atates,  as  that  afterwards  described  in 


the  first  number  Oivraison)  of  the  Bulletin  of  the  Lmnent 
Society  of  Bordeaux,  under  the  name  of  Strophoatoma  by 
M.  Deshayes. 

Generic  Character.— kmm^^  unknown.  Shell  oral,  rio- 
bulous;  aperture  round,  bordered,  oblique,  simple,  lo3li- 
less,  *retourni^e  du  c6t4  do  la  spirt*;*  umbilicus  more  or 
less  larcre.    Operculum  ? 

FESCENNINE  VERSES  were  rude  lie. 
sung"  by  young  men  at  weddings, and  before  it 
KupUal    chamber.     This  vras  a  very  antient    t:i 
Rome :  the  practice,  and  some  of  the  verses  them^- 
said  to  have  been  introduced  from  Fescenniiitn.    i 
Etruscan  town  near  rhe  present  Mte  of  Civit  i  (    - n    , 
Fcstus  and    others    derive    the    name   Fesccniiu 
*  fascinum,'  a  charm  or  evil  infiuence,  which  was  - 
to  have  the  power  of  depriviuc  persons  of  their 
strength,  and  which  the  Fencennme  verses  were  in  : 
avert.     Valletta,  a  I^enpolitan  lawyer  and  poet  of 
century,  has  written   a  curious  book  on  Ihe  'F 
evil  eye,  the  belief  of  which  is  still  prevalent  n\ 
The  Fescennine  verses  were  distinct  from  the 
which  were  more  refined  imd  regular  corapoM 
TKALAMiiTM.]     Horaco  (EpisU  ii.  t)  says  lh*il  F- 
verses  were  sung  by  the  country  people  at  har^* 
and  the  custom  of  dealing  out  licentious  jol- 
other  and  upon  strangers  passing  by,  is  still  re 
vintagers  in  various  parts  of  Italy.   The  name  oi  \ 
was  given  in  general  to  licentious  and  satirical   < 
Octavianus  is  said  to  have  written  some  of  this  ciuu 
against  Pnllio,  in  the  time  of  the  Triumvirate. 
FESCUE.    [Festitca.] 

FESTU'CA,agenus  of  grasses  containing  several  *] 
of  agricultural  iruportaiice.     It  is  known  amoi 
grasses  by  having  many  flowered  spikelels,  the  hi 
of  which  are  neither  awned  as  in  Bromus,  nor  ' 
Poa  and  its  allies,  but  terminated  gradually  in  a  balil 
point. 

F.  prat  en  m,  or  meadow  fescue,  is  about  three  feet 
with  a  nearly  upright  branched  one-sided  panicle  atid 
course  leaves.     It  is  a  native  of  moist  meadows^ 
a   in>rlion  of  mo!ii   good  meadow  herbage,     M 
states  that  in  point  of  early  produce  this  grass  raiil 
lo   meadow  fox- tail  (Alopecurus  pratensLn),  and   u 
more  productive. 

E  uvinot  rubra,  and  durimcula  are  other 
gra^ises,  much  smaller  than   the  last,  and    cohtril 
greatly  to  tho  value  of  pastures.    F.  ovhm  haJ^  a 
culent  fuliiige,  and,  according  to  Linnteus,  tlv  •* 
relish  fur  hdls  on  which  it  does  not  abound  ;  i 
unproductive.     F.  rubra  is  more  abundant 
but  less  nutritive,  and  its  creeping  root-like  stemi 
(o  impoverish  the  soil  ver}'  much,     F.  dnriuscula 
able  lo  bolh  tho  preceding;  it  withstands  drvMeal 
than  most  grasses,  and  in  combinatiitu  \uth  Fi 
tensis  and   Poa  trivialis  forms  excellent  po- 
most  prevalent  on  light  rich  soils.     /'*  dnmet 
species,  will  thrive  in  Axy  sandy  situatioTis,  lo 
perty  its  value  is  cJiicfty  owing;  but  its  nutriti' 
are  slight,  and  it  '  "icr  an  inferior 

Hnrtus  Qraniinnis  v/.v, 

FESTUS,  SEXTL:>   i  uMPE'IUS,  a  c^l 
grammarian,  whose  age  i.s  not  clearly  ascer' 
there  seems  reason  to  believe  that  he  lived  in 
tur)  uf  our  asra.  He  compiled  an  epitome  of  the  vohu 
work  *  Dc  Verborum    Significalione*   of  Murcuij  ~ 
Flaccus,  a  gmmmarian  of  the  Augustan  aije.  mei 
Svietoniua.    Tho  work  of  Verrius  is  lost,  and  iha^^ 
being  afterwards  abridged  in  the  ninth  century 
Diacouus,  who  spoHed  it,  Ihe  text  of  the  epiloi 
lost  also  for  severul  centuries,  unlil  a  mut dated 
in  Dalraaiia,  came  into  the  hands  of  Aldo  Mi 
published  it,  together  with  the  abridgment  by  r 
conus.     Other  fragmentii  were  found  in  the  Fai 
brary,  and   Antonius  Augustiuus.   Ju- 
Fulvms  Ursinus   published  improved 
*  Dc  Verborum  Significatione.'  Lastly,  A   I'.^ru 
a  new  edition,  4to.,  Paris,  ir>8l,  whlitig  to  it   U 
Scaliger,  Augustinus,  and  Ursinus.      Dacier*s 
reprinted  at  Amsterdam  in  lt>lf9.     Febtu*,  in  a  ^wiis 
\m  work  under  the  head  "  Profanum,'  n^r.  .^  i..  uii.tl 
bulary  which  he  had  written  explanat.  I 

wordjs  which  had  become  obsolete,  'Pi 
Libri  cum  Exempliz^/  which  words  he  left  out  in  hxf 
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jof  ICirtus  Venius.     Thm  work,  *  Priscorum  Verborum,* 

m  loU,     FcstU3  gives  not  utily  ibo  lueaning,  but  also  in 

biafi  itwtnnrpwi  the  etymology,  of  words  with  references 

bi  V  ito»  and  others  of  his  predecessors;  and  his 

loal  ^  s    incomplete,   ifi   iu»lly   clas&ed  by   Scaliger 

c  "most  useftil  for  uadiEjrstanding  the  language  of 

>l  kHie. 

i-fciLD.     [FtroAL  SystemJ 

FEUDAL  SYSTEM.     In  treating  of  this  subject  we 
a\  our  to  present  a  concise  and  clear  view  of  the 
of  what  is  called  the  feudal  system,    to  indicate 
"  ts  hbtory,  especially  in  our  own  count ^J^ 
the  leading  consiu orations  to  be  taken 
»iit  III  luniiing  an  estimate  of  it3  influence  on  the 
1  of  modern  Europe, 

•mstituent    and    distinguishing   charac- 

s  of  ei^tate  railed  a  feud  or  fief  was  from 

'^  continued  Ut  be,  that  it  waii  not  an 

ind  indeiHiudent  ownership.     The  pro- 

directum,  a^  it  was  called,  remained  in 

of  the  estate*    The   person  lo   whom   it  wa« 

not  become  its  owner,  hut  only  its  tenant  or 

riicre  is  no  direct  proof  thnt  Ciefa  were  originally 

ible  at  ploaiiure,  and  Mr.  Hallani,  in  his  *  Slate  of 

:  ibe  Mjddlo  Ages/  has  expressed  his  doubts 

tjf  the  cjv^ie ;  but  the  position,  as  he  admits^ 

gwTi   HI  almost  every  writer  on  the  feudal  system, 

to  be  made  out  by  any  decisive  instances,  it  is 

Crti^ly  suppurtcil  not  otily  by  general  considera- 

rp?obability»  but  also  by  s^jme  mdicalive  facts.     This 

^15  tv^t  ni:.t,.nnl      It  ig  uot  denied  that  the  fief  was 

least  on  the  death  of  the  grantee. 

,  lie  had  received  not  an  absolute 

lioan,  or  at  most  an  estate  for  his  own  life. 

llabUsbed  as  the  true  character  of  a  prirai- 

br'Hell,  may  perhaps  throw  some  light  upon  the 

Bled  etymology  and  true  meaning  of  the  wonl. 

^  been  derived  by  some  from  a  Latin,  by  otbor?* 

ftiiic  root.    The  principal  Latin  origins  proposed 

.)  and  ^i/?*  (faith I.    The  suppi^sirion  of 

of  either  of  these  into  fcudum  ^eem« 

f.     Tliej?o  {derivations*  in  fact,  are 

iiur  resolution  of  the  pu«zle  that 

\,  namely,  that  fendura  \a  a  word 

tt|^  letters  of  the  words  '  fidelis  ero 

t  iv... '/     The  chief  Teutonic  etymologies 

l\aiTC  been  from  the  old  German /^/tff/,  the  Danish 

ir   !Li-  mofkTn  German  vt^hdL  all   meaning  battle- 

\   and  from  fe  or  fee^  whvch  il  i^  said 

ty  fur  service,  combined  with  orf  or  rMy 

fj  :i cat  ion  of  pos^ie vision  or  property  is  as- 

1  I  r  Francis  ralgrave  has  well  remarked, 

lit  ilu:  Tmtonic  etymologies  it  is  sutfirient  to  ob- 

,  that  ihe  theories  are  contradicted  by  the  practice  of 

1  Fcvd,  or  Hef,  is  not  called  by  such 

approaching  lb  ero  to,  in  any  Teu- 

whatever.*    {Proo/jx  ur/d  Iltmtra- 

^'js  qf  Ejii(.  Com.^  p.  cevii.)     Lehn, 

'-.  \he  only  corresponding  Teutonic 

Saxon,   Len  in   Danish,    Leen    in 

.:.u  words  properly  si i^nifV' the  same 

•,lm1  by  our  ni<»lern  En'T;Ush  form  of  the 

■1  ;  a  /w<n  is  the  ouly  name  f">r  a  feud  or 

lie  tongues.    \Vliat  then  hfntd  ovJi^T 

I    the  word  Ftudum  ever  existed.    The 

^:^\U7t  to  be  Pei^'iftm  (not  distinguishable  from 

ft  <i\d  wri'injj),  Qnfeftum,     Ficv  or  /^/^/"(Latintzed 

r   which  some  con  traded  into  Fa'dam,  and 

itinsr  the  i\  into  Femlmti)  he  conceives  to  be 

*     '  in  to  be  a  colloquial  abbrevia- 

unccd    Empftyfcfhs,    a   well 

i   imperial   law   for  an   estate 

iWU\  but  with  t!ie  ownership 

.,,,     i   ..- i  ..u-  usufruct  only  in  the  hands 

.     Ii  is  certain  that  emphyieu*is  was  used 

ages   as    synonymous  with  Precaria   (an 

L^n  a  precarious  or   uncertain    tcuure) ;    that 

also  prtrstitie,  or  prjDstarioe  (literally  loans), 

"with  Benetlcia;  and  that  BenelTcia  under  the 

_llie  same  or  near  the  fame  us  fief^,   [BEVEKt- 

rthe.*"^  positions  also  established  m  Falgrave,  ttt 

r.^-cx-vi.)  11  may  be  added  that  the  word  Fnt  is  still 

os^  in  Scotland  for  an  estate  held  only  for  a  term 
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of  years.  The  possessor  of  such  an  estate  is  called  a  Ftiuar, 
Many  of  these  feus  arc  held  for  99  years,  some  for  999  years. 
A  rent,  or  feu-duty,  as  it  is  called,  is  always  paid+  as  in  the 
case  of  a  lease  in  England;  but,  although  never,  we  believe, 
merely  nominal,  it  is  often  extremely  trifling  in  proportion 
to  the  value  of  the  property.  In  Erskine's  '  Principles  of 
the  Law  of  Scotland,*  in  the  section  *  On  the  several  kinds 
of  Holding.*  (book  ii.  til.  4),  we  find  the  following  pastiage 
respecting  feu-holding,  which  may  be  taken  as  curiously 
illustrating  the  derivation  of  fief  that  has  just  been  quoted 
from  another  writer  : — *  It  has  a  strong  resemblance  to  I  he 
Roman  Empht/t^isi,%  in  the  nature  of  the  ripht,  the  yearly 
duty  payable  by  the  vassal,  the  penalty  in  the  case  of  not 
punctual  payment,  and  the  restraint  frequently  laid  npoa  i 
voBsaU  not  to  alien  without  the  superior's  consent*  As  foi ' 
the  English  term  Fee,  which  is  generally,  if  not  universally 
assumed  to  be  the  same  word  with  fief  and  feud  (and 
which  it  may  be  the  abbreviated  form,  as  we  may  infeu_ 
from  the  words  '  feoffor,*  *  infeoff,*and  *  feoffment'),  it  wouldj 
be  easy  enough  to  show  how,  supposing  that  notion  to 
correct,  it  may  have  acquired  the  meaning  which  it  has  iq 
the  expressions  fee-simple,  fee-tail,  &c. 

Tlio  origin   of  the  system  of  feuds  has  been  a  fertib 
subject  of  speculation  and  dispute.     If  we  merely  seek  foi 
the  existence  of  a  kind  of  landed  tenure  resembling  that  of 
the  fief  in  its  essential  principle,  it  is  probable  thai  such 
may  be  discovered  in  various  a^es  and  parts  of  the  world. 
But  feuds  alone  are  not  the  feudal  system.     They  are  only 
one  of  the  elements  out  of  which  that  Bystem  grew.     In  it«  • 
eniireness,  it  is  certain  that  the  feudal  system  never  subsisted  ] 
anywhere  before  it  arose  in  the  middle  ages  in  those  parti 
of  Eurojw  in  which  the  Gennanic  nations  settled  them- 
selves arter  the  subversion  of  the  Roman  empire. 

Supposing  feud  to  be  the  same  word  with  the  Roman^ 
emphyteusis,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  Germanic  nation* 
borrowed  the  notion  of  this  species  of  tenure  from  thfl 
Romans.      It   is  perhaps  more   probable  that  it  iras  th«l 
common  form  of  tenure  among  them  before  their  settlemeni^ 
in  the  Roman  provinces.    It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  em 
phytcasi^,   the    precai'ia,  the    beneficium,  only  subsiste 
under  the  Roman  scheme  of  polity  in  particular  instance%^ 
but    they  present   themselves  as  the  very   geniujt   of  thii 
Germanic  scheme.     What  was  only  f^ccasional  under  thol 
one  became  general  under  the  tJther.     In  other  words,  i| 
the  Romans  had  feuds,  it  was  their  Germanic  conqucirors.J 
\*h[>  first  cstahlishe<l  a  system  of  feuds.     They  probablv 
established  such  a  system  upon  their  ftrsl  settlement  in  th« 
conqueicd  provinces.      The  word   fcudum   indeed   is  no 
found  in  any  writing  uf  earlier  date  than  the  beginning  of 
the  eleventli  century,  although,  as  Mr.  Hallam    has  re- 
marked, the  v,'ordn /earn  rktul  fevum,  which  are  evidently 
the  same  with  feudum,  occur  in  several   charters  of  the 
preceding  century.      But  as  we  have  shown,  feudum  or 
ieud,  in  all  probability,  wa«  not  the  Teutonic  term.     *  Can 
it  he  doubted/  asks  Mr.  Ilallam,  *  that  some  word  of  bar- 
barous original  must  have  answered,  in   the  vernacularj 
languages,  to  the  Latin  beneficium  ?  *    There  is  reason  laf 
believe,  as  we  have  seen,  that  this  vernacular  word  mus 
have  been  Lehn^  or  some  coi^nalc  tbrm,  and  that  feud  wn 
merely  a  corruptcil  term  of  the  Roman  law  which  w« 
latterly  applied  to  denote  the  same  thing. 

We  know  so  Utile  with  certainty  respecting  tlie  original! 
institutions  of  the  Germanic  nations,  that  it  is  impoa-iible^ 
to  say  how  much  they  may  have  brought  with  them  from^ 
their    northern   forests,   or    how   much    they   may    hnv^ 
borrowed  from  the  imperial  pcdily,  of  the  other  chief  dement 
which  enters  into  the  system  of  feudalistn,  the  ct»nnertioa  j 
subsisting  between  the  grantor  and  the  grantee  of  the  tlof^ 
the  person  having  the  property  and  the  person  having  thm 
usufruct,   or,   as   ihey   were  respectively   designated,   thsi 
suzerain  or  lord,  and  the  tenant  or  vassat    Tenant  may  1 
considered  as  the  name  given  to  the  latter  in  referenct^  tai 
the  particular  nature  of  his  right  over  the  land;   vassiiU  [ 
that  denoting  the  particular  nature  of  his  personal  con- 
nexion  with   his  lord.      The    former    has    been   already^ 
explained;  the  consideration  of  ihe  latter  introduces  a  nevfJ 
view.     By  some  writers  the  feudal  vhhbuIb  have  been  doJ 
rived  from  the  comites,  or  ofticers  of  the^Roman  imperial  j 
household  [Count]  ;    by  others  from  the  Cfimiien^  or  cota 
]»anions,  meiUioned  by  Tacitus  (G<*rrnafi.  13,  &c.>  a»  hV 
tending   upon  each  of  the  Go r man  chiefs  in  war,    Th#i 
latter  opinion  is   ingeniously  maintained  by  Montesquieu  1 
(7CXX.  3)*    One  fact  appears  to  be  certain,  and  is  v^t  «k^ioca 
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imporlaiice,  namely*  tlmt  the  original  vsuisall  or  Taasi  were 
merely  uoblemeii  who  atlaehed  themselves  to  the  court 
and  to  allcudancc  upon  the  prince,  without  necessarily 
holding  uny  landed  es*ta1e  or  bciieficiuTO  by  royal  grant- 
In  this  sense  the  words  omur  in  the  early  part  of  the  ninth 
century,  Vfla>Bl  has  hueii  derived  from  tlie  Celiir  gwa^y 
and  from  the  German  geseU,  which  are  probably  the  same 
word,  and  of  bath  of  which  llic  original  signification  seems 
to  be  a  helper,  or  subordinate  associate,  in  labour  of  any  kind. 

If  the  vassal  was  at  first  merely  the  associate  cjf  or  at- 
tendant upon  his  lord,  nothing  could  be  more  niUurul  than 
that,  when  the  latter  came  to  have  land  to  ^ive  away,  lie 
fihould  most  frequently  bestow  it  upon  liis  vas^aU,  both  as  a 
reward  fur  their  paat  and  a  bond  by  which  he  might  secure 
their  future  services.  If  the  peculiar  form  of  tenure  con- 
stituting the  fief  or  lehn  did  not  exist  before^  here  was  the 
very  case  which  would  suggest  it.  At  all  events,  nothing 
could  be  more  perfect h^  adapted  to  the  circumstances. 
The  vassal  waA  entitled  to  a  recompense;  at  the  same  time 
it  w^as  not  the  interest  of  the  prince  to  sever  tlieir  connex- 
ion, and  to  allow  him  to  become  independent ;  probably 
that  was  as  little  tlie  desire  of  the  vassal  himself:  he  wom 
conveniently  and  upproi»r lately  rewarded  tlieieforc  by  a 
flef,  that  is,  by  a  loan  of  lami  the  profits  of  which  were 
left  to  him  as  entirely  as  if  he  had  obtained  the  ownership 
of  the  land,  but  his  precarious  and  revocable  tenure  of 
which,  at  the  same  time,  kepi  him  bound  to  his  lord  in  the 
same  dependence  as  before. 

Here  then  \vc  have  the  union  of  the  feud  and  vassalage 
— two  things  which  remained  intimately  and  inseparably 
combined  so  long  as  the  feudal  system  existed.  Never- 
theless they  would  appear,  as  we  have  seen,  to  have  been 
originally  quite  distinct,  and  merely  to  have  been  thrown 
iuto  combination  by  circumstance^.  At  first  it  is  probable 
tbat,as  ibero  were  vassals  who  were  not  feudatories,  so 
tbere  were  feudatories  who  were  not  va^&als.  But  verj^ 
soon,  when  the  advantage  of  the  association  of  the  two 
characters  came  to  be  perceived,  it  would  be  established  aa 
essential  to  the  completeness  of  each.  Every  vassal  would 
receive  a  fief,  and  every  person  to  whom  a  fief  w*as  granted 
would  bwotne  a  vassal.  Thus  a  vaiiiial  and  the  holder  of 
a  fief  would  come  to  signify,  as  they  eventually  did,  one  iind 
the  same  thing. 

Fiefs,  as  already  intimati'd,  are  generally  supposed  to 
bave  been  at  first  entirely  precarious,  that  is  to  say,  re- 
suraable  at  any  lime  at  the  pleasure  of  the  grantor. '  But 
if  this  state  of  ihint^s  ever  existed,  it  probably  did  not  last 
long.  Even  from  tlie  fijst  it  is  most  probable  that  many 
flefs  were  jj  ran  led  for  a  certain  term  of  years  or  fur  lift*.  I 
And  in  those  of  uU  kinds  a  substitute  for  the  original  pro-  | 
cariousness  of  the  tenure  was  soon  found,  vvhicli  while  it  ' 
equally  secured  the  lights  and  interests  of  the  k>rd,  was 
much  more  honourable  and  in  every  way  more  advan- 
tageous for  the  vassal.  This  was  the  method  of  attaching 
him  by  certain  oaths  and  solemn  forms,  which,  besides  their 
force  in  a  religious  point  of  views  were  so  contrived  as  to 
appeal  also  to  men*s  moral  feelings,  and  which  therefore  it 
was  accounted  not  only  impious  but  infamous  to  violate. 
The  relation  bin  din  ^5  the  vassal  to  his  lotd  was  made  to 
wear  all  the  appearance  of  a  mutual  interchange  of  benefits, 
—of  bounty  and  protection  on  the  one  hand,  of  graltiude  and 
sen  ice  due  on  the  other;  and  so  strongly  did  this  view  of  the 
matter  take  posses'^ion  of  men's  minds,  that  in  ihe  feudal 
ages  even  the  ties  of  natural  relationship  were  looked  upon 
as  of  inferior  obligation  to  the  artificial  bond  of  vassalage. 

As  soon  as  the  position  of  the  vassal  had  thus  been  made 
atable  and  secure,  various  changes  would  gradually  intro- 
duce themselves.  The  vassal  wouhl  begin  to  have  his  fixed 
rights  as  well  m  his  lord,  the  oath  which  lie  had  taken 
meaf^urins*;  and  determining  both  these  rights  and  his  duties. 
The  relation  lietween  the  two  parties  would  cease  to  be  one 
wliolly  of  power  and  dominion  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  mere 
obligation  and  deiiendence  on  the  other.  If  the  vassal  per- 
formed that  which  he  had  sworn,  nothing  more  would  be 
required  of  him.  Any  attempt  of  his  lord  to  force  him  to 
do  more  would  l)e  considered  as  an  injustice.  Their  con- 
nexion would  now  assume  the  appearance  of  a  mutual  com- 
pact, imposing  corresponding  obligations  upon  both,  and 
making  protection  as  much  a  duly  in  the  lord  as  gratitude 
and  service  in  the  vassal. 

Other  important  changes  would  follow  this  fundamental 
cbange,  or  would  take  place  while  it  was  advancing  to  com- 
/jhiioD^    AHer  the  fief  had  come  to  be  generaUy  held  Ibr 


life,  tbo  next  step  would  be  for  the  oldest  son  u-  *v  ■  ^tie. 
eeed  his  father.    His  right  so  to  succeed  would  i  la- 

Wished  by  usage.  At  a  la!er  stage  fiefs  became  m»^-»  *  umUI* 
in  the  collateral  as  well  0.^  in  the  direct  line.  At  a  still 
later,  they  bcc^ime  inheritable  by  females  as  well  a*  by 
males,  1  here  is  much  difference  of  opinion,  however,  ia  ta 
Ihe  dates  at  which  these  several  changes  took  place.  Some 
writers  conceive  thai  fief-*  first  became  hercditarj  tn  Fran^f 
under  Charlemagne  ;  others,  however,  with  whom  Mr. 
Hsdlam  agrees,  mainiain  that  there  were  her  .  fi 

under  the  first  race  of  French  kings.    It  is  sui  ,  ;  10 

have  been  till  the  time  of  the  first  Capets  in  the  end  ui  tU 
tenth  century  that  the  right  of  the  son  to  succf'ed  the*  fnfW 
was  e«lablished  bylaw  m  France.     Conrad  IT  i 

(he  Salir,  who  becume  emperor  in  1024,  is  v 
lieved  to  have  first  established  the  hereditary  cuuia  icruf 
fiefs  in  Gei  manv. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  this  progressive  developn •    ' 

Ike  system,  huwever,  the  original  nature  of  the  i 
never  forgotten.   The  ultimate  property  was  stil)  1 
in  the  loid  ;  and  that  fuel  was  very  distinctly 
only  by  Ihe  expressive  language  of  forms  and 
by  certain  liabilities  of  the  tenure  that  gave 
intimation  of  its  true  charttcter.     Even  aher 
descendible  to  heirs  in  the  most  comprehensive 
by  the  most  fixed  rule,  ever>  new  occupant  of !  h    ^ 
still  to  make  solemn  acknowledgment  of  his  '. 
thus  to  obtain,  as  it  were,  a  renewal  of  the  gi 
lord.     He  became  bound  to  discharge  all  servi' 
dues  as  fully  as  the  first  grantee  had  been, 
certain  circumstances,  as,  for  example,  if  the 
mil  ted  treason  or  felony,  or  if  be  left  no  lie, 
would  Blill  return  by  forfeiture  or  escheat  to  the  ^ 
its  original  ov^iier. 

Originally  fiefs  were  granted  only  by  soverc'^^^ 
but  after  estates  of  this  description,  bv  acquire 
ditary  quality,  came  to  be  considerei  as   pr 
practical  intents  and  purposes,  their  hold 
the  strength  of  this  rompletcness  of  possv 
to  assume  the  character  and  to  exercise  the  fights  < 
by  the  practice  of  what  was  called  subinfeudation, 
the  alienation  of  portions  of  their  fiefs  to  other  part, 
thereupon  were  placed  in  the  Fame  or  a  similar  rcl 
them  iis  that  in  w hich  they  stoo<l  to  the  prince.  The  \ 
the  prince  became  the  lord  over  other  vassals  5  intb 
capacity  he  was  called  a  mesne  (that  is,  an  intern 
lord ;  he  was  a  lord  and  a  vassal  at  the  same  tunc, 
same  manner  the  va.ssal  of  a  mesne  lord  m  :'  *  ^ 
Ihe  lord  of  other  arrerc  vassals,  as  those  \  1 
a  mesne  lord  were  designated.    This  pv. .  r    ... 
produced   curious  results;    for  a  lord   might  in  t; 
actually  become  the  vassal  of  his  own  vassal,  and  a 
lord  over  his  own  lortl. 

PVom  whatever  cause  it  may  have  happene^l  hvlichil 
matter  of  dispute)*  in  all  the  continental  pro  - 

Roman  em]ure  which  were  conquered  and  occi: 
Germanic  nations,  many  lands  wure  from  the  lbs;  i- 
as  fiefs,  that  is,  with  the  ownership  in  one  party  . 
usufruct   in  another,  but  a^  allodia,  that  is,  in  f 
entire  ownership.    [Allodiuw.]    The  holder  of  ^ 
estaSe,  luiving  no  lord,  was  of  course  free  fmm  ." 
tions  and  burthens  which  were  incidental  to  1 
of  the  bolder  of  a  fief     He  was  aUt»,  bo«^  -  -- 
powcrfid  piolection  which  the  latter  enj 
porlant  was  this  protection  in  the  turbuleu.  _,  . 
which  evisted  in  Europe  for  home  as^es  after  th 
of  thij  empire  of  Charlemagne,   that  in  fact 
allodialisls  in  course  of  time  exchanged  their 
dependent  condition  for  the  security  and  s-ubje 
of  the  feudatory*    *  During  the  tenth  and  ci 
turies,*  says  Mr,  Hal  lam,  *it  appears  that  alUn; 
Franco  had  chiefiy  become  feudal;  that  is,  tl. 
surrendered  by  their  proprietors,  and  rec*nvrHJ 
ui)on  the  feudal  C4>nditions  ;  or,  more  f  ' 

owner  had  been  compelled   to  acU: 
man  or  vassal  of  a  suzerain,  and  tluss 
ginal  grant  which  had  never  existetl.     Cli- 
nature,  though  not  perha]is  so  extensive  o.  - 
be  traced,  took  place  in  Italy  and  Germany,     ^ 
be  iuaccurate  to  assert   that  the  prevalence  vi 
system  has   been  unlimited ;    in  a  great   part  of    i 
aUudiul  tenures  always  subsisted,  and  many  estatei 
empire  were  of  the  same  descripliou  * 
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conquest  of  Efigland  by  the  Nommna.  the 
iimm  directttt7t,  or  property  of  all  the  land  in  the  km^- 
appears  to  have  been  considered  as  vested   in   Ihe 
'AJl  the  lands  and  Ion  emeu  ts  in  England  in  the 
k**w».   .,f  subjeotii/  snysi  Ctjke,  'are  holden  mediately  or 
I  fly  uf  the  king;  for  in  the  law  of  En^^land  we 

...  properly  allodium**     This  universality  of  its  appli- 

FzUon   itierefore  may  be  rej^rded   a*  the  first  respt^rt  in 

£h  Uie  system  of  feudalism  established  in  EnLjlaiid  dif- 

,  fiviai  that  establi^ihed  in  France  and  other  I'ontinental 

rkjs.     There  were  also  various  other  dift'erences.    The 

ueror,  for  instance,  introduced  here  ibe  praetice  un- 

on  the  continent  of  compelling  the  arrere  vassals, 

il  a*  the  immediate  tenants  pf  the  cro^ra,  to  take  the 

l^f  fealty  to  himself     In  other  countries  a  vttH.>al  only 

I  feahy  to  his  immediate  lord;  in  England,  if  he  held 

Lmesne  lord»   he  took  two  eaths,  one  to  liis  lord  and 

\^T  Uj  his  bird's  lord.     It  maybe  ob*ierved,  howeven 

|ln  thuse  times  in  wbirh  llm  foudil  principle  was  In  its 

ir  the  fcLilly  of  a  vassal  to  his  immediate  lord 

It  •iisidered  as  the  higher  ohlij^'ation  ;  when  that 

|l  tu  the  crown  tame  into  colhsitm,  the  former 

io  which  he  adhered.     Some  feudists  indeed 

allerfiauee  to  the  rrowu  wa.s  ahvavii  to  be  un- 

OS  reserved  in  the  IVaUy  whicli  a  vassal  swore  to 

;  and   the  Emperor  Frederic  Biirharijssa  decreed 

lia  every  oalh  of  fealty  inken  to  an  interior  lord  there 

'  be  an  express  reservation  of  the  vassal's  duty  la  the 

or.     But  the  double  oalh  exacted   by  the  Norman 

ricror  did  not  go  so  far  as  lliis.   It  oidy  gave  him  at  the 

m  r<:m current  power   with  the  mesne  lord  over  the 

of  the  latter,  who  in  France  were  nearly  reraove^l 

pther  from  the  control  of  the  ruval  authority.     A  more 

rtanl  difference  between  the  English  and  French  fen- 

^.         con-ii-itefl   in  the  greater  extcrision   p^^^iveti  by  the 

fjLinnef  tn  the  rigrhts  of  lortls  generally  over  their  viissula  by 

irhif  a»  n^  *'ni1ed  the  incidenti  of  wtird^^hip  atul  marriage. 

ir  g^uardianshipof  the  tenant  during  minority, 

i  both  the  custwly  of  his  pers^m  and  (he  ap* 

[I  of  tlie  profits  of  the  estate,  appears  (o  have  been 

by  the  lord   in  some  parts  of  Germany,  bnt  no 

b|brv  «; 1 4e' except  in  En<^land  nnd  Normandy.     *ThJs/  ob- 

pm^  Mr  f  f  allam,  *  was  one  of  ihe  rao^i  vcxali^jus  parts  of 

Hire*,  and  was  never  perhaps  more  sorely  felt 

hi^t  stage    under   the  Tudor  and   Stuart 

1  lie  ri^^ht  of  marriage  tmaritagium)  originally 

n\j  the  power  possesrHcd  by  the  loi'd  of  tendering 

I  tij  hi-^  female  wanl  while  under  age:  if  she  re- 

le  match,  she  forfeited  ihe  value  of  the  marriage; 

IS  tnucfi  as  any  one  would  give  to  the  lord  for 

Bfi>««ion  to  marry  her.     But  the  ri^ht  was  afterwards  ex- 

i^  *^  o^  ti»  r  I  111  It-  iiKde  as  well  as  female  heirs;  and  it 

>  ap;«?ars  '  ^'h  the  practice  might  not  be  sane- 

rht  [  i    of  the  Anglo-Norman  kings  were 

I  exact  penalties  from  their  female  vassals  of 

vcn  from  widows,  Hjr  either  marrying  without 

'         l:  such  marriages  a-,  they  proposed. 

,ave  of  marriage,  like  that  of  ward- 

Imr  ta  Jiagknd  and  Normandy,  and  to  some 

.ny. 

I  very  usual  to  represent  military  service  as  the 

Klliarity  of  a  feudid   tenure.     Bnt   the  con- 

SKatJnguishi ng  element  of  that  form  of  tenure 

cing  a  tenancy  merely,  and  not  ain   ownership: 

men!  uf  land  f  >r  certain  serviees  to  be  performed. 

le  of  society  however  in  which  the  feudal  Rystern 

rlt  \v:i^  hnposfiible  tliut  military  service  should  not 

t:  liity  to  whii'h  the  vassal  was  bound.     It 

e  of  society  the  most  important  service 

Id  render  to  his  lord.     It  was  the  species  of 

I  xlic  persons  to  wluan  Hefs  were  first  granted 

L  to  Jiiiw-  been  previously  accustomed  to  render,  and  the 

Bua tire  of  which  uccordh^gly  the  grant  of  the  fief  was 

intended  to  secure.     Yet  military  service,  or  knight 

.  tts  it  wa^  called  in  this  country,  though  the  usual, 

the  necessary  or  unifSirm   condition  on 

i[ited.     Any  other  honourable  condition 

hich  distinctly  recognized  the  dotninium 

\.    [Knight-Servick.] 

,.,i>)n   charTictcri-<*tic  of  ficfs,  which  in  like 

[icidentally  out  of  the  nrcnmstunces  of  the 

^    _^   J  they  originated,  was  that  ibey  usually  con- 

\  'oTfand*    Laud  iras  in  those  times  nearly  the  only 


spacies  of  wealth  that  existed ;  certainly  the  onl^ortti  of 
wealth  that  hail  any  considerable  security  or  permanency. 
Yet  there  arc  not  wanting  instances  of  other  things,  such  as 
pensions  and  offices,  bein'^  granted  as  fiefs.  It  was  a  great 
(|uestioa  nevertheless  among  the  feudists  whether  a  fief 
could  consist  of  money,  or  of  anything  else  than  land;  and 
perhaps  the  most  eminent  authoritves  have  maintained  that 
it  could  not.  The  preference  thus  shown  for  land  by  the 
spirit  of  the  feudal  customs  has  perhaps  left  deeper  traces 
both  upon  the  law,  the  political  constitution,  and  the  social 
habits  and  feelinfrs  of  our  own  and  other  feudal  countries 
than  any  other  part  of  the  system.  We  have  1  hence  de* 
rived  not  only  the  marked  distinction  (neariy  altogether 
unknown  to  the  civil  law)  by  which  our  law  siiU  dii^crimi- 
nates  certain  amounts  of  interest  in  lands  and  tenements 
under  the  name  of  real  property  from  property  of  every 
other  kind,  but  also  the  ascendency  retained  by  the  former 
in  nearly  every  respect  in  which  such  ascendency  can  be 
upheld  either  by  institutions  or  by  opinion. 

The  tyrant  of  land  as  a  fief,  especiady  when  it  was  a  grant 
from  the  suzerain,  or  supremf!  lord,  whether  called  kins;  or 
duke,  or  any  other  name,  was,  sometimes  at  least,  accom- 
panied with  an  express  grant  of  jurisdiction.  Thus  every 
great  tenant  exercised  a  jurisdiction  civil  and  criminal  over 
his  immediate  tenants:  he  held  courts  and  administered  the 
laws  within  his  lordship  like  a  sovereign  prince.  It  appears 
that  the  same  jurisdiction  was  oAen  grunted  by  the  crtjwn 
to  the  abbeys  with  their  lands.  The  formation  of  Manors 
in  this  country  appears  to  have  been  consequent  Upon  the 
eslmblishraenl  of  feudalism.  The  existence  of  manor-courts, 
and  so  many  small  jurisdjctions  within  the  kingdtf^n,  is  one 
of  the  most  permanent  features  of  that  polity  which  the 
Normans  stamped  upon  this  rountry. 

In  Ihe  infancy  of  tlie  feudal  sj^stem  it  is  probable  that  the 
vassal  was  considered  bound  to  attend  his  lord  in  war  for 
any  length  of  time  during  which  his  services  might  be  re- 
quired. Afterwards,  when  the  situation  of  the  va*isal  be- 
came more  independent,  the  amount  of  this  kind  of  service 
was  fixed  either  by  law  or  by  usas^e.  In  England  the  whole 
country  was  divided  into  about 'GO,0{IO  knights' fees;  and 
the  tenant  of  each  of  these  appears  to  haVe  been  Obliged  to 
keep  the  field  at  his  own  expense  for  forty  days  on  every 
occasion  on  which  his  lord  chose  to  call  upon  him.  For 
smaller  quantities  of  land  proportionately  shorter  terms  of 
service  were  due:  at  least  sucn  is  ihe  common  statement ; 
although  it  ^eerns  improbable  that  the  individuals  com- 
posing a  feudal  army  could  thus  have  the  privilege  of  re- 
turning home  Bome  at  one  time,  some  at  another.  Women 
were  obliged  to  send  their  substitutes  ;  liwd  jo  were  the 
clerg)%  certain  person *<  holding  public  offices,  and  men  past 
the  age  of  sixty,  all  of  whom  were  exempted  from  personal 
service.  The  ride  or  custom  however  both  as  to  the  dura- 
tion of  the  service,  and  its  extent  in  other  respects,  variccl 
greatly  m  di  fife  rent  ages  and  countries. 

llie  other  duties  of  the  vassal  were  rather  cxpretsivo  of 
the  relation  of  honourable  subordination  in  which  he  sttxjd 
to  hii  lord  than  services  of  any  real  or  calculnble  value. 
They  are  thus  summed  up  by  Mr.  llnllam  :— *  It  was  a 
breach  of  faith  to  divul^^e  the  lord*s  counseh  Xo  conceal 
from  him  the  machinations  of  others,  to  injure  his  person 
or  fortune,  or  to  violate  the  sanctity  of  his  roof  and  the 
honour  of  Ins  family.  In  battle  he  was  bound  to  lend  his 
Imrse  to  his  lord  when  dismounted;  to  adhere  to  his  ^ide 
while  fighting,  and  to  go  into  captivity  as  a  ho<^tiige  for  him 
when  taken.  His  attendance  wjis  due  to  the  lord's  courts, 
sometimes  to  witness  and  sometimes  to  bear  a  part  in  the 
adminiBlration  of  justice/ 

There  were  however  various  otlier  substautiHl  advan- 
tages derived  by  the  lord.  We  have  already  mentioned 
the  rights  of  wardship  and  of  marriage^  which  were  nearly 
peculiar  to  the  dominions  of  the  Englis^h  crown.  Be- 
sides these,  there  were  the  payment,  called  a  relief,  made 
by  ever)'  new  entrant  tipon  the  possession  of  the  Hef, 
the  escheat  of  ihe  land  to  the  lorrl  when  the  tenant  left 
no  heir,  and  its  forfeiture  to  him  when  the  lennnf  was 
found  guilty  either  of  a  breach  of  his  oath  of  fealty,  or 
of  felony.  There  w*»s  beside*  a  fine  payable  to  the  lord  ujiori 
the  alienation  by  the  tenant  of  any  part  of  the  estate,  it 
that  was  at  all  permitted.  Finally,  there  were  the  various 
aids,  us  they  were  called,  payable  by  the  tenant.  •  These,' 
observes  Mr.  Hal  lam,  *  dependent  a  great  deal  upon  local 
custom,  and  mere  often  extorted  unreasonably.  l)u  Caoge 
meutions  several  as  liaving  existed  in  FtiMiV5<i\  imc3cw  *&*.  ii«v 
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Bid  for  the  lord's  expeditieii  to  the  Holy  I^nd»  for  marrying 
his  sister  or  eldest  son.  and  for  paying  a  vaVu^f  to  his  suze- 
ram  on  taking  poss4?ssiiuti  of  his  land.  Of  these  the  last 
appeury  to  have  been  the  most  usual  iu  England.  But  this 
and  other  aids  occasionally  exacttid  by  the  lords  were  felt  as 
a  severe  grievance;  and  by  Magna  Charta  three  only  are 
retained— to  make  the  lord's  eldest  son  a  knight,  to  marry 
his  eldegt  daughter,  and  to  redeem  his  person  from  prison. 
They  were  reslrieted  to  nearly  the  same  descriplioti  by  a 
law  of  William  L  of  Sicily,  and  by  the  customs  of  France, 
These  feudal  aids  are  de&crvin^  of  our  attention  as  the  be- 
g:inniugs  of  taxation,  of  which  for  a  long  lime  they  in  a 
gre^t  measure  answered  the  purpose,  till  the  craving  neces- 
sities and  covetous  policy  of  kirigd  substituted  for  them 
more  durable  and  onerous  burthens/ 

Tlie  principal  ceremonies  used  in  conferring  a  fief  were 
homage,  feahy,  and  investiture.  The  two  (iritt  o(  these 
canjiot  be  more  distinctly  or  more  shortly  deserihed  than  in 
the  words  of  Littleton :  *  Homage/  says  the  Treatise  of 
Tenures,  *  is  the  most  honourable  service,  and  most  hum- 
ble service  of  reverence,  that  a  frank  tenant  may  do  lo  his 
lord :  fur  when  the  tenant  shall  make  homage  to  his  lord,  he 
shall  Im?  un^irt  and  his  head  uncovered,  antl  his  lord  shall 
sit  and  the  teimnt  shall  knctl  be  lb  re  him  on  both  his  knees, 
and  hold  his  hands  jomtly  together  between  the  hands  of 
his  lord,  and  shall  Kay  thus :  1  become  your  man,  from  this 
day  forward,  of  life  and  limb,  and  of  curihly  worship,  and 
unto  you  shall  he  true  and  faithful,  and  bear  you  faith  for 
the  tenements  that  I  claim  to  hold  of  you,  saving  tbe  faith 
that  I  owe  to  our  sovereign  lord  the  king ;  and  then  the 
lord,  5^  sitting,  shall  kiss  him/  Relii;ious  persons  and 
women  instead  of*  I  b«<5orae  yaur  man/  said  *  1  do  homage 
unto  you/  Here  it  is  to  be  observed  there  was  oo  oath 
taken;  the  doing  of  fealty  consisted  wholly  in  taking 
an  oath^  without  any  obeisance.  *  When  a  frcchnlder 
(IVank  tenant)/  says  Littleton,  *  doth  fealty  to  his  lord,  he 
shall  hold  his  right  hand  upon  a  book,  and  shall  say  thus; 
Know  ye  this,  my  lord,  that  I  sliall  be  faithful  and  true 
Bftto  you,  and  faith  to  you  shall  bear  for  the  lands  which  I 
claim  to  hold  of  you,  and  that  I  shall  lawfully  do  to  you 
the  customs  and  services  which  I  ought  to  do  at  the  terms 
ai»signed,  so  help  me  God  and  his  saints;  and  he  shall  kiss 
the  book.  But  he  shall  not  kneel  when  he  maketli  his  fealty, 
nor  shall  make  such  (that  is,  any  such,  /i>/,)  humble  rever- 
ence as  is  aforesaid  in  homage/  *  Investiture  or  the  actual 
conveyance  of  feudal  lands,'  says  Mr.  Ha  Ham,  *  was  of  two 
kittds  ;  proper  and  improper.  The  first  was  an  actual  put- 
ting in  possession  upon  the  ground,  either  by  the  lord  or  his 
deputy;  which  is  called  in  our  law  livery  of  seisin.  The 
second  was  symbolical,  and  consisted  in  the  delivery  of  a 
turf,  a  stone,  a  wand,  a  branch,  or  whatever  ebe  might  have 
heen  made  usual  by  the  caprice  of  local  custom.  Dii  Cange 
numerates  not  less  than  9b  varieties  of  investitures/  The 
escnt  mode  of  conveying  lands  by  feoffment  is  in  foot  the 
1  investiture,  [Feoffmknt.] 
feudal  system  may  be  regarded  as  having  nearly 
i  its  maturity  and  full  develupinenl  when  the  Nor- 
man conquest  of  England  took  place  in  the  middle  of  the 
11th  century.  It  appears  accordingly  to  have  been  esta- 
blished here  immediately  or  very  soon  after  that  event  in  as 
pure,  strict,  and  comprehensive  a  form  as  it  ever  attained  in 
any  other  country.  The  whole  land  of  the  kingdom,  as  we 
liave  already  mentioned,  was  without  any  exception  either 
jn  Ihc  hands  of  the  crown,  or  held  in  fief  by  the  vassals  of 
the  crown,  or  of  ihem  by  sub-infeudatiun.  Those  lands 
which  the  king  kept  were  called  his  demesne  (the  Ternc 
Regis  of  the  Domesday  Survey),  and  thus  the  crown  had  a 
number  of  immediate  tenanUi,  like  any  other  lord«  in  the 
various  lands  reserved  iu  nearly  every  part  of  the  kingdom. 
No  where  else,  *ilso,  before  the  restrictions  established  by 
the  charters,  were  the  rights  of  the  lord  over  the  vassal 
Btrotched  in  practical  n^^arer  to  their  extreme  theoretical 
limits.  Oa  the  other  hand*  the  vassal  had  arrived  at  what 
we  nmy  call  his  ultimate  position  in  the  natural  progress  of 
the  system  ;  the  hereditary  quality  of  feuds  was  fully  esta- 
blished; his  antient  absolute  dependence  and  subjection 
bail  passed  away ;  under  whatever  disadvantages  his  in- 
feriority of  station  might  place  bim,  be  met  his  lord  on  the 
common  ground  of  their  mutual  rights  and  obligations ; 
there  might  be  considerable  contention  about  what  these 
rights  and  obligations  on  either  side  were,  but  it  was  ad- 
mitted that  on  both  sides  they  liad  the  same  character  of  real, 
[ifally  binding  obligations,  and  kgally  maintaiitable  rights. 
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This  settlement  of  the  system  howi 
rather  than  an  assurance  of  its  stability  and  pel 
It  was  now^  hold  together  by  a  principle  altogetbfl 
ferent  kind  trura  that  which  had  originally  en 
cemented  it*  That  which  had  been  in  the  beginnin 
life  of  the  relation  between  the  lord  and  the  vassa 
in  great  part  perished.  The  feeling  of  gratitude 
more  survive  than  the  feeling  of  dependenoe  on  i 
the  latter  afler  feuds  became  hereditary.  A  i 
superstition,  indeed,  and  a  sense  of  honour,  wbid 
degree  supplied  the  place  of  what  was  lost,  were 
by  oaths  and  ceremonies,  and  the  influence  of 
i>ld  opinion;  but  these  were  at  the  best  only  e 
props  ;  tlie  self-sustaining  strengtii  of  the  edifice 
Thus  it  was  the  tendency  of  feudalism  to  decay  | 
pieces  under  the  nec^issary  development  of  its  own 

Other  causes  called  into  action  by  the  pro^rcsl 
conspired  to  bring  about  the  same  r*^ult»  The 
tary  spirit  which  was  fostered  by  the  feudal  institu 
the  wars,  defensive  and  agt^ressivc,  which  they 
tended  to  supply  the  meanj*  of  carrying  on,  led  in 
lime  to  the  release  of  the  vassal  from  the  chief 
distinguishing  of  his  original  obligations,  and  tl 
may  be  said,  to  the  rupture  of  the  strangest  bonrl 
attached  him  to  his  lord.  The  feudal  military 
at  length  found  so  inconvenient  a  force  that  soon 
accession  of  Henry  II.  the  personal  service  of  v| 
dispensed  with,  and  a  pecuniary  pajment,  under 
ofcscuage,  accepted  in  its  stead*  From  this  timi 
sal  was  no  longer  really  the  defender  of  his  lorj 
no  Icmgcr  what  he  professed  to  be  in  his  homag 
oalh  of  fealty ;  and  one  effect  of  the  change  must 
still  farther  to  wear  down  what  remained  of  the  o1 
siveness  of  these  solemnities,  and  to  reduce  them 
mere  dead  forms.  The  acquisition  by  the  crown  a 
of  subservient  mercenaries,  in  exchange  for  its  i 
efficient  and  withal  turbulent  and  unmanageabl 
vassals,  was  in  lact  the  discovery  of  a  subsiitui 
main  purpose  of  the  feudal  polity.  Whatever  nod 
new  power  m  the  commonwealth,  also,  took  suste^ 
strength  from  this  ancient  power.  Such  mu»l  il 
cial  degree  have  been  the  efiect  of  the  growth  of  I 
of  the  new  species  of  wealth,  and,  it  may  be  adde^ 
manners  and  modes  of  thinking,  created  by  ir%^ 
meree. 

The  progress  of  suVinfeudation  has  soTn*'iim^»5 

f resented  as  having  upon  the  whole  tern  1  ,i 

ooscn  the  fabric  of  feudalism.     It  *  dein  / 

Blackstone  (ii.  4), '  the  antient  simplicity  of  feudi 
inroad  being  once  made  upon  their  constitution,  il 
them  in  a  course  of  time  to  great  varieties  and  inl 
Feuds  began  to  be  bought  and  sold,  and  deviat 
made  from  the  old  fundamental  rules  of  tenure 
cession,  which  were  held  no  longer  sacred  when 
themselves  no  longer  continued  to  be  purely 
But  the  practice  of  sub-infeudation  woulu  rathei 
have  been  calculated  to  carr>'  out  the  feudal  prini 
to  place  the  whole  system  on  a  broader  and  fim 
It  would  be  more  correct  to  ascribe  the  effects  he; 
of  to  the  prohibition  ogainst  siib-infcudation.  1 
of  this  practice,  it  is  true,  was  to  deprive  the  la 
forfeitures  and  escheats  and  the  other  atlvantag 
seigniory,  and  various  attempts  therefore  weiv  I 
made  to  check  or  altogether  prevent  il.  in  which  t 
and  the  tenants  in  cliicf,  whose  interests  were  niosl 
may  be  supposed  to  have  joined.  One  of  the  clau 
great  charter  of  Henry  III.  (the  thirty-second)  «] 
be    intended    to   restrict    sub-infeudalin  4 

meaning  is  not  quite  clear),  and  it  is  e> 
by  the  statute  of  Quia  Emplorcs  (the  18  Li 
however  was  origiimlly  the  only  waj'  in  whic 
of  a  fief  could  alienate  any  part  of^^  his  r 
cone  out  of  his  lord ;  and  it  therefore  now 
to  provide  some  other  mode  of  effecting  ! 
seems  to  have  been  felt  that  after  al^ 
allowed  so  long  to  go  on  under  the 
feudal  ion,  to  restrain  it  altogether  wo; 
possible.  Tl^e  consequence  was,  that,  as  a  ^ 
the  prohibition  of  sub-infeudation,  the  old 
against  alienation  was  removed;  lands  were 
be  ahenaterl,  but  the  purchaser  or  grantee  did  i 
them  of  the  vendor  or  grantor,  but  held  them  ol 
the  grantor  did^  and  such  is  still  the  l^ga]  efifocl 
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Iffil  when  a  man  parts  vnih  his  entire  interest  in  his 
kndi.    This  change  was  effected  by  the  iitatutc  of  Quia 
^bptores  with  regard  to  a!l  personal  exeept  the  immediate 
^Mnts  of  the  crown,  who  were  pertnitted  to  alienate  on 
■ptng  a  fine  to  the  king  by  the  statute  1  Edw.  IIL  c.  12, 
Tto»  at   the  same  lime  that  a  practice  strictly  accordant 
to  the  tpirit  of  feudalism,  and  ecainently  favourable  to  its 
eanserratiou  and  extension,  was  stopped,  another  practice, 
.  iltoi^ther  adverse  to   its  fundamental  principles,  was  in- 
uci?d    and  established,    that    of  allowing    voluntary 
nation  by  persona  during  their  lifetime. 
1  was  a  consequence  of  feudal  principles,  that  a  man  a 
S  eould  not  be  subjected  to  the  claims  of  his  creditors. 
Itettint  upon  what  maybe  called  involunian/ ixliena- 
[^been  in  a  great  degree  removed  by  the  successive 
mis  which  have   ha<l   for  their  object  to  make  a 
Unds  liable  for  his  debts;  although,  after  a  lapse 
J  *ax  hundred  years  since  the  statute  of  Acton  Bur- 
be  lands  of  a  debtor  are  not  yet  completely  stihjected 
iuat  demands  of  his  creditor*;.     This  statute  of  Acton 
^passed  11  Ed.  I.  (1283),  made  the  dtjvis»able  bur- 
f  bnrgh  tenements,  of  a  debtur  saleable  in  discharge 
Sebts.      By   the   Statute   of  Merchant,  passed    13 
f\2^^\  calle^l  Statute  3,  a  debtor's  landfs  might  be 
1  to  his  me  re  ban  I  creditor  till  his  debt  was  wholly 
of  the  profits.     By  the  ISth  chapter  of  the  Statute 
Mr  the  Second,  pasiied  the  same  year,  a  moiety 
land  was  suhjeclcd  to   execution  for  debt^ 
judgment  [ElegitI;    and    finally,   by  the 
i  n   statutes  of  bankruptcy,  ihe    whole*^  of  a 
lor's*  Und^  have  become  absolutely  saleable 
lit  of  his  debts.     Further,  by  a  recent  act  (3 
^  \^  c.  1 U4),  aU  a  deceased  person's  estate  in 
L   kind,  whetlier  he  was  a  trader  within 
i^v  ^  or  not,  is  liable  to  the  payment  of  liis 
Uikri'  c    !i  -]  ocialty  and  those  on  simple  contracL 

"a  !:    !  cudy  been  made  to  restore  in  part  the 

1  Ww/^^tiry  alienation  by  the  statute  13 
i  '  De  Donis  Conditionahbus,'  which  had 
.  J  enable  any  owner  of  an  estate,  by  his  own 
secure  its  descent  in  perpetuity  in  a  particular 
^r  ■     -lalutc  went,  i I  was  an  effort  to  strengthen 

mt^  '^  1  of  feudalibra-    The  effect  was  to  create 

'^*'-  VM  L states  tail,  and  to  free  the  tenant  in  tail 

I'dities  of  bis  ancestor  Ui  which  he  would  be 
•"^'  "-eized  of  the  same  lands  in  fc'^simple. 
ver  which  was  thui  cuiiforrcd  ujton  land- 
..  Liig  the  alienation  of  their  lands  remained 
fjiT  nearly  two   centuries,  till  at  last,  io  the 
ird  IV.,  by  the  decision  of  the  courts  (a.  d. 
■tire  of  barring  cj»tates  tajl  by  a  common  re- 
uupletely  established.    [Recovery,  Common.] 
jctic^  of  conveyinsf  estates  by  fine,  which  wm  of 
Ifcfiquity  in  England,  and  the  origin  of  which  is  by 
1  to  the  time  of  Stephen  or  Henry  IL,  was 
vELiious  statutes  (among  others,  particularly 
;nTy  VII.),  and  contributed  trial crially  to  facilh 
tninsfer  of  lands  in  general,  but  more  parlicu- 
filatcd  by  the  statute  just  mentiont4>  Io  bar 
[[FiNB.]      By   a   statute    passed    in    the    3"i 
rip,  28^  tenants  in  tad  were  enabled  Io  make 
for  three  Uvea  or  twenty -one  years,  which  should  | 
(ihetr  ii*8ue.     Thf  2G  Hen.  VIII.  c.  13,  also,  had  de- 
I  oil  e^taic*  of  inheritance,  in  use  or  ijossession,  to  be 
"  to  the  kiu;^  upon  any  conviction  of  high  1  reason. 
!  one  of  the  stronffcsi  inducements  to  the 
^  m  tail,  which  hitherto  had  only  been  for- 
^f  ue^^ou  durin*^  the  life  of  the  tenant  in  taiL 
:  mude  by  which  the  feudal  restraints  upon  vultm- 
i  came  at  length  to  be  extensively  evaded  waj^ 
reduced,  probably  about  the  eiiti  of  iJie  reign 

.  of  grontint;  lands  to  persons  to  u#g*,  as  it  was 

^ot  is,  the  new  owner  of  the  land  received  it  not 

irti  iii^e,  but  on  the  understanding  and  confidence 

[hif  Would  hoUl  the  land  for  such  persons  and  for  such 

kSs  the  grantor  then  named  or  might  at  any  time 

^  DStne.      Thus  an  e;^4ate  in  laud  became  divided 

niirt^.  nne  of  which  was  the  legal  ownership,  aiid 

to  the  profits  or  the  u*e ;  and  this  use 

red  by  a  man'n  last  will  at  a  time  when, 

l^tscif  btfiug  «till  bound  in  the  tetters  of  feudal  re- 

ould  not  be  tran&ierred  by  wdl,  except  where  it 

i>U*  u  in  Kent  and  some  other  parts  of  England, 


by  special  cnstom.  Tlie  person  who  thus  obtained  the  iiMt 
or  profits  of  the  estate— the  Ceshu  que  me,  as  he  is  called 
in  law — was  finally  converted  into  the  actual  ow  nor  of  the 
land  to  ihe  same  amount  of  interest  as  he  had  in  the  use 
(a.d.  1535)  by  the  statute  of  uses  (the  27  Hen.  VHI.  c.  10), 
and  thus  the  power  of  devising  land  which  had  been 
enjoyed  by  the  mode  of  uses  was  taken  away.  But  thi» 
important  element  in  the  feudal  system,  the  restraint  on 
the  disposition  of  lands  by  will,  could  no  longer  be  main- 
tained consistently  with  the  habits  and  opinions  then  esta- 
blished, and  accordingly,  by  stat.  32  Hen.  VHL  (which 
was  afterwards  explained  by  the  stat,  34  Hen.  VHI.),  all 
persons  were  allowed  to  dispose  of  their  freehold  land.s  held 
in  fee-simple  by  a  will  in  writing,  subject  to  certain  re- 
strictions as  to  lands  hold  by  knight  service  either  of  t  he 
king  or  any  other,  which  restrictions  were  removed  by  the 
Stat,  12  Chos.  IL  c.  24,  which  abolished  mihtary  tenures. 
[Uses,] 

Nt>t withstanding  these  successive  assaults  upon  cer* 
tain  parts  of  the  antient  feudalism,  the  main  hocfv  of  the 
edifice  still  remained  almost  entire.  It  is  said  that  the 
subject  of  the  abolition  of  mUitary  tenures  w^as  brought 
before  the  parliament  in  the  I8lh  of  James  I.,  on  the 
king's  recommendation,  but  at  that  time  nothing  wn*  done 
m  the  matter.  When  the  civil  war  broke  out  in  t64l, 
the  profits  of  marriage,  ward^ihip,  atid  of  most  of  the  other 
old  feudal  prer<jgaiives  of  the  crown,  were  for  siome  time 
still  collected  by  the  parliament,  as  tltey  had  formerly  l»een 
by  the  king.  The  fabric  of  the  feudal  system  in  EngUmd 
however  wa.s  event uully  shattered  by  the  storm  of  the  Great 
Rebellion.  The  Court  of  Wards  was  in  effect  dtscontiaued 
from  1G45.  The  re^itoration  of  the  king  could  not  restore 
what  had  thus  been  in  practice  swept  away.  By  the  above- 
mentioned  statute,  I'i  Car,  IL  c.  24,  it  was  accordinsrly 
enacted  that  ftom  the  year  l(J4J  the  Court  of  Wards  und 
Liveries,  and  all  wardships,  liveries,  primer-seiains,  values 
and  forfeitures  of  marriage,  &c.,  by  reason  of  any  lenuro 
of  the  kingV  mojesty,  or  of  any  other  by  knights'  tenures, 
were  taken  away  and  discharged,  together  with  all  fines 
for  alienations,  tenure  by  homage,  escuage,  aids  pur  file 
raarrier  and  pur  fair  fitz  chevalier,  &c. ;  and  that  all  tenures 
of  any  honours,  manors,  lands,  tenements  or  hereditaments, 
or  any  estate  of  inheritance  at  the  common  law,  held 
either  of  the  king  or  of  any  other  person  or  persona,  bodies 
politic  or  corporate,  were  turned  into  free  and  common  soc- 
cage,  to  all  intents  and  purposes.  [SoccageJ  By  the  same 
iitatute  every  father  was  empowered  by  deed  or  will,  executed 
in  the  presence  of  two  witnesses,  to  appoint  persons  to  hav« 
the  guardianship  of  his  infant  and  unmarried  children,  and 
to  have  Ihe  custody  and  management  of  their  property.  It 
was  not  till  after  the  lapse  of  nearly  another  centory  that 
the  tenures  and  olher  institutions  of  feudalism  were  put  an 
end  to  in  Scotland  by  the  statutes,  passed  after  the  Re^ 
hellion,  of  the  2t>  Geo.  IL  c.  43,  entitled  *  An  Act  fi*r  abo- 
lishing Heretable  Jurisdictions;'  and  the  20  Geo,  IL  c.  50, 
entilletl  '  An  Act  for  taking  away  the  Tenure  of  Ward- 
holding  in  Scotland,  for  giving  to  heirs  and  s«,  a 
summary  process  against  superiors,  and  for  ascer 
services  of  all  tenants^  Sic'  Nor  have  estates  luu  n.  oi  »i- 
land  yet  been  relieved  from  the  strictest  fetters  of  a  des- 
tination in  perpetuity,  either  by  the  invention  of  commou 
recoveries,  or  by  levying  a  fine,  or  by  any  legislative  enact- 
ment. 

We  have  enumerated  the  principal  statutes  wliich  may 
be  considered  as  having  broken  in  upon  tlie  integrity  of 
the  teudai  system,  considered  in  reference  to  the  power 
which  the  tenant  of  land  can  now  exercise  over  it,  and  the 
right  which  others  can  enforce  against  him  in  respect  of  bis 
property  in  it.  But  the  svstem  of  tenures  still  exjsts.  Tlie 
statute  of  Charles  IL  only  abolished  military  tenures  and 
such  t>arts  of  the  feudal  system  as  had  become  generally  in- 
tolerable ;  but  all  lands  in  the  kingdom  are  stiU  held  eilhor 
by  soccage  tenure,  into  which  mUitary  tenures  were  changed, 
or  else  by  the  respective  tenures  of  frankalmoyne,  grand  scr- 
jeanty.and  eopyliold,  which  were  not  affected  by  the  htaiuic. 

Some  of  the  consecjueacea  of  tenures,  as  they  jjt  i-n  .t  nt 
subsist,  catmot  be  more  simply  exemplified  than  ' 
as  to  the  FouFKiTUHK  and  Escheat  of  iantk,  hvi  it 

however  have  itudergono  modifications  ^ince  the  slatutu  of 
Charles  XL 

To  attain  a  comprehensive  and  exact  view  of  tlie  present 
tenures  of  landed  property  in  England  and  their  incidents 
and  consequences,  it  would  be  necessary  foe  tha  v^a^kx  Na 
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ciiter  upon  a  course  of  study  more  kl>orious  and  extensive 
tlitm  is  consistent  with  pursuits  not  strictly  legal.  Still  q 
jreneml  notion  may  he  acf|viiretl  of  tlieir  kuding  characteiis- 
tics  by  rcferritigto  sevcriil  of  tl\e articles  already  quoted,  and 
hi  such  headi  a^  Attainder,  Baron,  Copyhold.  Courts, 
Distress,  Estate,  Lkask,  Manor,  Tenures,  and  such 
othur  articles  ns  ruiiy  be  referred  to  in  those  last  raentioiied. 

The  notions  yf  loyalty,  of  honour,  of  iicibility*  and  of 
the  irojwrtauce,  sociully  and  polilically,  of  landed  over 
othi^r  property,  are  the  most  striking  of  ihe  ftelinga  which 
nmy  be  considered  to  have  taken  I  heir  hirth  from  iho 
fcodul  s-yiiteni.  These  notions  arc  oppo&ed  to  the  tendency 
of  the  commercial  and  manufacturing  i^pirit  uhich  has  heen 
Ihe  great  moving  power  of  the  world  since  tho  dechue  of 
fetiict  feudalism;  hut  that  power  has  not  yet  been  able  to 
dcbtroy,  or  perhaps  even  ier\^  materially  to  weaken  the 
opinions  above  mentioned  in  the  minds  of  the  mass. 

We  are  not  however  to  pass  judgmerU  U]x>n  feudalbra, 
05  Ihc  originating  and  bhaping  principle  of  a  particular  form 
inlo  which  Iminan  society  has  run,  simply  accoidiiig  to  our 
csliraate  of  tho  value  of  these  its  relics  at  the  present  day. 
The  true  question  is,  if  tliis  particular  organization  had  »ot 
been  given  to  European  S4K'iety  after  the  dissolution  of  tb*j 
aiUieiit  civdizatiou,  what  other  order  of  things  would  in  all 
likelihood  have  arisen,  a  better  or  a  worse  than  that  which 
did  reault  ?  Some  assistance  in  settling  this  question  might 
perhaps  be  obtained  by  comparing  the  history  of  societ}',  \ 
from  this  date,  in  I  lie  feudal  countries,  with  its  history  in 
those  parts  of  Europe  to  which  feudalism  never  reached  ;— 
France  or  England^  for  instance,  with  Ben  mark,  Sweden, 
or  Hongarv, 

As  for  the  state  of  society  during  tho  actual  prevalence 
of  the  feudal  system,  it  w  as  w  ithout'doubt  in  many  respects 
exceedingly  defective  and  barbarous.  But  the  system,  Milh 
tttl  its  imperfections,  still  combined  the  two  essculial  quali- 
ties of  being  both  a  system  of  stability  and  a  sjstem  of  pro* 
gie>siuu.  It  did  not  fall  to  nieces,  neither  did  it  stand  stilU 
Notwuhbtanding  all  its  rudeness,  it  was,  what  evcrv'  riglit 
sysii^n  of  polity  is,  at  once  conservali\e  and  prof!ucli\e. 
And  pcihupa  it  is  to  be  mo&t  fairly  appretiulcd  by  buinsj 
considered,  not  iii  what  it  actually  was,  tint  in  what  it  pre- 
served fji>m  destruction,  and  iu  what  it  has  produced. 

'J'lic  earliest  published  comptlalion  of  feudal  law  was  a 
collection  of  rules  and  opinions  suptiosed  to  have  been  made 
by  two  Uwvyers  of  Lorabattly,  Ohertus  of  Otto  and  Gerurdus 
Niger,  by  urdcr  of  the  cnijeior  rrcilcri*'  Barboros^-a.,  It  ap- 
peared at  Mdan  about  the  year  11 7 U*  and  imrnediiitely  became 
the  ^reul  ItjwlbooU  of  thi>brauehfir  the  law  in  all  tlio  ^ehools 
and  universities,  and  even  a  ^ort  of  authority  in  the  courls. 
It  is  divided  iu  home  eflilions  inlo  three,  in  oihcrs*  into  five 
hooks,  and  is  commonly  cntitkd  the  *Libri  Feudorum;'  the 
cdd  writer:^  however  aie  wunt  to  quote  it  simply  as  Ihe 
Textus,  or  Text.  But  the  gieat  s-ources  of  the  feudal  law 
me  the  antient  codes  of  the  several  Germanic  nations;  the 
capitularies  or  collections  of  edicts  of  Charlemagne  and  his 
^ccessors;  and  the  vaiiousCoutumiers  or  collections  of  the 
old  customs  of  the  diHerent  provinces  of  France.  The  laws 
of  the  Visigothij,  of  ihe  Burgundians,  the  Salic  law,  the  laws 
of  the  Alemanni,  of  the  Baiuvaiii,  of  the  Ripuarii.  of  the 
Saxons,  of  ihe  Anj;lii,  of  the  Werini,  of  the  Fn.Hiiins,  of  the 
Lombards,  &c-  havebeeu  published  by  Liudcnbrogiuh  in  his 
Codex  Le^um  Antiqutirwth  fol.  Francof,  1613.  The  best 
ediiions  of  the  rupiiukuies  are  that  by  Baluzo,  in  2  \ols. 
fol,  Paris,  1677,  and  that  by  Chiuiac.  of  whidi,  however, 
wc  belierc  onlv  the  two  first  volumes  have  appeare*!,  Paris, 
fol.,  1780.  Richehourg*s  Nouveau  Coutumier  General^ 
4  vol<-  fol,,  Paris,  17'-M,  is  a  complete  collection  of  Ihe  Cou- 
lumicrs,  all  of  which  however  have  also  bcMi  pviblished 
separately.  AU  theso  old  laws  and  codes,  oa  well  as  the 
Bdilan  loxt-book,  have  been  made  the  subject  of  wijuminous 
cummeutaries, 

FEIIERBACH,  PAUL  JOHANN  ANSELM,  Ihe  most 
celebrated  German  wnter  on  criminal  law,  was  born  nt 
Frankfort  on  the  Mayn,  May  14th,  177 J.  Afler  having 
fllndied  at  Jena,  he  gave  lectures  there  on  law  in  17(18,  and 
became  successively  professor  at  the  universities  of  Gicsen, 
Jeuii.  Kiel,  and  Landshuth.  While  he  was  a  lecturer  at 
Jena  hi?  published  his  '  Anti-Hobbes,  or  on  the  Limits  of 
Civil  Power,  and  on  the  compulsory  Right  of  Subjects  against 
iheir  Sovereigns*  (Anti-Hobbes  odcr  iiber  die  greiizen  der 
biJi  ^ilrli.n  gewalt  und  doA  zwaagrcehi  der  unterthanen 
C'  I  iibcrherren) :  and  a  number  of  essays  iuiorted 

ii<  iziucofCriminalJurisprudcnec/  But  the  work 
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which  established  his  fiime  was  his  '  Review  of  tlio 
mental  Principles  and  fundamental  Ideas  of  Penal  Law,* 
which  appeared  shortly  afterwai*d!j.     His  *  Criliquc  of  (lie 
project  of  11  Penal  Law  for  Bavaria,'  publi>ihed  m  UU4,  it 
another  remarkable  work.     These  purely  theoretical  csa«)t 
exercised  a  very  considerable  intluence  qw  the  criminal  le- 
gislation of  Germany,  and  were  soon  followed  by  prucaital 
effects.   Almost  immediately  on  the  publication  of  the  l«*l- 
meutioned  work,  and  while  he  was  professor  at  Land>buth, 
the  Bavarian  government  entrusted  him  with  drawing  up  a 
project  of  a  criminal  code  for  the  kingdom,  which,  aOer 
having  been  submitted  to  a  commission,  was  adopi^-il   u,tl. 
very  few  mudificalions.    The  principles  previously 
gated  by  Feuorbach  were  all  incorporated  iti  this  ^     ^     . 
wlucli  is  characterised  by  logical  conneclion,  strict  defini- 
tiDtis,  complete  development  of  the  principle  of  penal  Itw, 
correct  generalization  and  s|>eci  treat  ion  of  crimes  und  itiisclc^ 
meanours,  and  precise  determination  of  i>enal»iesr     Itscoi^. 
sequences  were  immense,  fur  previously  to  itei  publ 
criminal  jurisprudence  in  Germany  was  most   dcplon 
Its  excellence  both  in  svdislance  and  form  was  such, 
it  was   adopted  as  the  basis  of  similar  attempttt  at  i 
form  of  criminal  law  by  other  portions  of  fr 
Switzerland.     Saxony,   Wirlemberg,   Hanuvi  j 
and  Weimur,  and  the  cauton?^  Zurich,  St.  Gis, 
the  Grisons  modifled  their  codes  iu  accordance  with  it.    Jti 
1808  Feuerbach  was  created  privy  councillor,  ^nd  reccivi 
commission  to  adapt  the  Code  Napoleon  to  the  wan  Is  uf 
ria  ;  the  result  of  his  labour  however  was  not  adopt c*d, — ^ 
criminal  law  has  becpme  a  science,  and  that  this  science! 
had  a  great  inlluence  on  legislation  all  over  the  contini 
is  to  be  mainly  attributed  to  this  gifted  man.    ' 
which  had  been  harsh  and  bloody  became  huiii 
of  action  was  substituted  for  previous  rcstrnini,ai*(i 
ditions  were  pointed  out  under  which  the  stale  ou  ■ 
teifere  by  penalties  with  the  rights  of  the  i  ii 
furmer  arbiimry  power  of  Ihe  judges  wa.s  ci 
deep-rooted  and  vairuc  notions  ^/ave  way  to  Ujt    ; 
but  necesr^ary  bMinds  of  law.      If,   on   lhi>   one    i 
must  be  admitted  that  Feuerbach,  hy  his  philosopii,.  ., 
quiries  and  liberal  conceptions,  powerfully   innucnced 
eletnents  and  princit>les  of  modern  criininul  1 1  i    i'  I-  i^ 
regretted,  en  the  other  hand,  that  by  his  s 
tion,  'Consideralious  on  the  Jury,'  ho  hri>  ; 
gular  opinions  on  the  spirit  and  erticacy  of  tiiat  n 
'flic  leading  idea  of  this  work  consists  in  the  propo: 
the  verdict  of  the  jury  is  insutticienl  to  establish  the 
cviileure  of  crmie.    Af^er  having  been  assailed  by  a  nui 
of  eminent  writers,  and  in  particular  by  Orolm'ao,  F( 
bach  modified  his  opiuions  on  the  jury  in  \H1\^  dunt 
visit  lo  France.  Belgium,  and  the  Rhenish  pro\in( 
mission  from  the  Bavarian  govern  men  t  to  invest 
legal  iuhtitnlions  of  those  countries.     On    his  i 
published  the  result  of  his  iiKiunici  in  his  *  Relit 
the  judicial  Organization  and  rroccrdmgs  \n  Yvv 
remarkable  for  the  sigacity  with  which   he    I 
deficiencies  and  inconveniences  of  all  the  Fici... 
penal  legislation.     A  very   able   part  of  that  Wi 
comparison  of  the  French  and  Engli&^h  juries,  whi 
tirely  in  favour  of  the  latter,  as,  nc cording  to  Pel 
opinion,  the  principles  of  that  ins!  it  u  tion  are  ct*tnp] 
verterl  in  France  by  the  rules  laid  down  during  the 
for  the  composition  of  the  jur>%     Like  Bercnger,    Duil 
and  other  French  writers  who  have  exposed  the  faults  of  tl 
existing  mode  of  criminal  proceedings  in  France,  Feucrback 
has  stigmatised  the  French  jnrymeu  hy  calhii       v 
twelve  commissioners  of  government.     Notwi? 
had  alteretl  hisojiinion  on  lliti  jury  generally,  ^^^^^ 
by  his  remarks  on  the  English  jury  in  particular  h< 
to  have  made  amends  for  his  former  anin*  --iiv    , 
he  still  retained  some  prejudices  against  ! : 
accjjunt  of  its  being   fraught  with  too   ^ 
principles.  Thistendency  of  Feu er bach's 
unfavourable  infhience  on  the  Bavarian 
the  introduction  of  that  institution  carne  under  eonM-kri- 
tion,  and  ultimately  it  was  the  cause  of  the  jury  not  l»ciaj[ 
granted  to   the  country.     This  circumstance  proves  thai 
although  a  liberal  legislator  he  was  by  no  mmn^  in  fa\oi\r 
of  democracy.     In  1MI7  he  was  made  k     ■  '  '       of 

Ihe  court  of  appeal  at  Bamberg,  and  in    I  i* 

nated  llrst  president  of  the  court  uf  api>e  u  .n  o 

I  hose  fund  inns  his  sphere  of  action   was  lati  ,y 

conliued,  with  the  exception  of  ophiions  given  u.  ,^.pu.^at 
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einl  and  criminal  cases.  Ono  of  those  waa  the  notorioui 
affiir  of  KasfKir  Hausor,  which  produced  so  much  sensation 
ill  through  Europe.  With  his  wonted  and  acknowledged 
perspicuity  he  has  investigated  this  revolting  case,  and  has 
reeorded  the  results  of  his  inquiry  in  his  last  work,  '  Kaspar 
Hauser,  an  instance  of  a  psvchological  crime.'  The  two  fol- 
bwing  passages  of  that  huoK  seem  to  implicate  a  reigning 
&iafly  of  the  south  of  Germany.  Those  passages  are  : — 
1.  '  There  are  spheres  of  human  society  which  are  inacces- 
able  to  the  arm  of  justice.'  2.  Those  spheres  are  defined 
IS  '  golden  eoftles,  the  entrance  of  which  is  guarded  by 
giants  who  do  not  allow  a  ray  of  light  to  penetrate.'  A  ru- 
mour prevails  that  his  sudden  death  at  Frankfort,  in  May, 
1833,  is  not  unconnected  with  that  mysterious  affair,  the 
nak  of  which  appears  to  have  been  lifted  by  him.  His  con- 
nection with  the  Bavarian  government  became  in  latter 
years  very  disagreeable  in  consequence  of  his  decided  oppo- 
iition  to  its  illiberal  policy.  Fcuerbach  was  a  man  of  jpo- 
lite  acquirements  as  well  as  of  professional  eminence.  The 
d^ant  diction  of  his  productions  has  powerfully  contri- 
bated  to  improve  the  style  of  recent  German  writers  on 
law.  In  this  respect  his  *  Exposition  of  remarkable  Criminal 
Cases*  founded  upon  documcQts/  merits  particular  mention. 
Previously  to  Feucrbach's  time  all  similar  essays  were 
Iwavy  and  uninteresting,  in  ronsecpioncc  of  all  the  docu- 
aeoti  being  accumulated  in  their  original  uncouth  form, 
vithout  order  or  regard  to  the  really  interesting  features  of 
the  case,  namely  the  development  of  psychological  consi- 
derations. It  was  he  who  first  united  to  professional  sound- 
nefi  of  exposition  elegant  and  convincing  diction,  This 
vork,  which  is  written  with  true  poetical  talent,  is  a  ro- 
xmrkable  specimen  of  investigation  into  the  human  heart, 
rendered  still  more  striking  by  the  most  delicate  and  hu- 
isane  estimation  of  actions ;  it  may  be  considered  at  once 
m  model  of  exhaustive  inquirv  and  a  book  of  morals.  In 
tiold  and  vivid  language  he  has  promulgated  the  doctrine 
that  it  is  impossible  perfectly  to  harmonize  the  inflexible 
umversality  of  law  with  individual  culpability,  and  that  it 
therefore  is  an  unavoidable  necessity,  in  particular  cases,  to 
XBodtfy  and  soften  the  sentence  of  the  law  by  the  preroga- 
tive of  the  sovereign. 

FEVER,  (X)NTINUED.  It  has  been  already  stated 
that  febrile  diseases  are  divided  into  three  great  classes, 
according  to  the  persistence  or  non-persistence  of  the 
aoihid  phenomena.  [Ague.]  Of  these  classes  the  first 
inelodea  the  Fevers  called  Intermittent,  in  which  the  morbid 
phcoomena«  after  liu\'ing  continued  a  certain  time,  disap- 
pear,  but  aAer  an  interval  of  a  certain  duration  again 
reeur,  this  alternate  recurrence  and  remission  taking 
plaee  many  times.  In  the  second  class  the  febrile  pheno- 
iBena  do  not  wholly  disapiiear,  but  merely  diminish  in 
violence ;  do  not  intermit,  but  remit :  these  constitute  Re- 
uitteDt  Fevers.  In  the  third  class  there  is  neither  any  in- 
termission nor  remission  of  the  febrile  state,  but  a  constant 
ind  uninterrupted  progression  of  the  disease  to  a  certain 
termination ;  fe\'ers  in  whi<*h  the  phenomena  arc  thus  un- 
iatermptedly  continuous,  constitute  the  class  of  Continued 
Fererk 

'  Since  the  concurrence  and  succession  of  phenomena 
which  constitute  a  paroxysm  of  intermittent  fever,  or  an 
tttack  of  ague,  affbra  a  paradigm,  or  example,  of  the  febrile 
itate  in  general,  of  course  the  individual  phenomena  which 
take  place  in  an  attack  of  continued  fever  must  be  essen- 
tially the  same  as  those  which  have  been  already  described 
under  Ague.  There  are  however  some  modifications  which 
nquire  attention. 

We  may  take,  for  the  convenience  of  describing  the  con- 
dition of  the  system  in  the  state  of  continued  fever,  the 
ordinary  continued  fever  of  this  country,  the  disease  deno- 
minated Common  Continuefl  Fever  (Synochus  Mitior).  The 
phenomena  which  take  place  in  this  disease,  and  the  order 
in  which  they  succeed  each  other,  are  the  following:  — 

The  first  event  in  the  series  is  the  derangement  of  the 
functions  of  the  nervous  system.  There  is  reason  to 
believe  that  this  derangement  takes  place  primarily  in  the 
organic  system  of  nerves,  that  system  which  presiaes  over 
the  nutrition  of  the  organs,  and  consequently  that  the  very 
first  effect  of  the  noxious  agent,  whatever  it  be,  which  pro- 
duces fever,  is  to  disorder  the  health  of  the  organs,  and 
thereby  to  impair  their  energy. 

Though  it  is  probable  that  a  disorder  of  the  organic 
ner\es  is  the  first  event  that  actually  takes  place  in  fevers, 
vet  the  first  event  of  which  we  become  conscious  would 
P.  a,  No,  626. 


seem  to  be  a  derangement  in  the  second  portion  of  the 
nervous  system,  the  great  nervous  centres  in  which  sensa- 
tion, intellectual  o|)eration,  and  voluntary  motion,  have 
their  seat,  namely,  the  brain  and  spinal  cord.  The  organic 
functions  being  carried  on  without  consciousness,  we  can 
know  that  they  are  disordered  only  by  their  producing  dis- 
turbance in  some  part  of  the  sentient  system.  The  organic 
portion  of  tlie  nervous  system  is  most  intimately  connected 
with  the  sentient  portion,  and  any  disorder  of  the  former  is 
ouickly  extended  to  the  latter.  In  an  attack  of  fever  the 
disordered  condition  of  the  brain  is  indicated  by  a  loss  of 
mental  energy'.  But  this  loss  of  mental  energy,  though  it 
is  probably  tie  very  first  indication  of  fever  of  which  any 
one  can  be  conscious,  is  by  no  means  the  first  symptom 
which  usually  attracts  attention.  In  general  the'  loss  of 
mental  power  is  not  obser\'ed  until  it  becomes  distressing, 
which  does  not  often  happen  until  the  progress  of  the 
disease  is  ftirther  advance<l.  The  loss  of  mental  power  is 
indicated  by  the  inability  to  perceive  clearly  the  trains  of 
ideas,  and  to  attend  closely  to  their  relation ;  whence  result 
indistinctness  and  confusion  of  mind,  and  the  want  of 
capacity  to  form  a  sound  judgment. 

As  this  state  of  the  mind  depends  on  the  disordered 
condition  of  the  organ  in  which  the  mind  has  its  seat,  the 
brain,  and  as  the  ser\'ant  of  the  mind,  volition,  has  its  seat 
in  the  same  portion  of  the  nervous  system :  closely  cx)nnectcd 
with  this  mental  weakness,  is  the  loss  of  energy  in  the 
muscles  of  voluntary  motion.  Lassitude  is  the  result. 
The  movements  of  the  body  are  feeble  and  unsteady,  as  the 
energy  of  the  mind  is  impaired. 

From  this  morbid  condition  of  the  brain  and  of  the 
muscles  of  voluntary  motion,  there  results  an  uneasy  sen- 
sation, of  which  no  idea  can  be  conveyed  by  words;  it 
must  be  felt  to  be  understood.  It  is  not  pain,  it  is  more 
distressing  than  pain ;  even  the  mere  restlessness  which 
accompanies,  and  which  forms  so  large  a  part  of  it,  any  one 
would  gladly  exchange  for  intense  pain :  it  is  this  state 
which  has  been  appropriately  and  expressively  named 
'  Febrile  Uneasiness.* 

But  vor}'  soon  there  is  superadded  to  this  uneasy  sensa- 
tion positive  pain.  In  general  pain  is  first  felt  in  tlie  back 
and  loins,  and  in  the  limbs.  It  is  rare  that  this  symptom 
is  absent  in  the  commencement  of  this  form  of  fever,  and  it 
oAen  occasions  more  distress  to  the  patient  than  anything 
else  during  the  first  stage  of  the  disease. 

The  remaining  part  of  the  history  of  an  attack  of  common 
continued  fever  has  been  thus  given  by  a  physician  who 
has  had  the  most  abundant  opportunities  of  witnessing  the 
progress  of  the  disease : — 

'  Already  a  remarkable  change  is  commonly  visible  in  the 
countenance.  Its  expression  is  that  of  dejection ;  it  is 
often  strikingly  similar  to  that  of  a  very  weak  person  suffering 
from  fatigue.  The  colour  of  the  face  is  pallid,  and  the  fea- 
tures are  somewhat  shrunk ;  but  its  general  aspect  is  so 
peculiar  and  characteristic,  that  an  experienced  eye  can 
distinguish  the  disease,  even  at  this  early  period,  and  with- 
out asking  a  single  question.  The  skin  partakes  in  a  re- 
markable degree  of  the  dobilitywhich  so  early  shows  itself 
in  the  muscles  of  locomotion.  This  Lh  indicated  in  a  striking 
manner  by  its  increasing  sensitiveness  to  the  physical 
agents  by  which  it  is  surrounded,  and  by  its  inability  to  re- 
sist their  influence.  Ordinary  degrees  of  temperature  pro- 
duce a  sensation  of  cold  which  is  sometimes  intolerable; 
chilliness  is  felt  even  in  a  heated  room,  or  in  a  warm  bed  : 
hence  the  sensation  of  cold,  sometimes  increasing  to  shiver- 
ing, which  has  been  considered  one  of  the  most  constant 
signs  of  fever.  But  this  feeling  of  chilliness  by  no  means 
depends  on  external  temperature :  it  is  increased  by  cold, 
but  it  exists  in  spite  of  an  elevated  temperature ;  it  arises 
from  an  internal  cause,  and  is  not  to  be  counteracted  by 
external  heat. 

While  the  patient  experiences  the  sensation  of  cold,  there 
is  no  diminution  of  the  quantity  of  caloric  in  the  system. 
The  thermometer  applied  to  any  part  of  the  body  commonly 
rises  as  high  as  in  the  state  of  healtli ;  and  the  skin,  touched 
by  the  hand  of  another  person,  communicates  not  the  feel- 
ing of  cold,  but  often,  on  the  contrary,  that  of  preternatu- 
ral heat.  There  is  no  positive  abstraction  of  caloric  from 
the  body,  nor  any  failure  in  the  process,  whatever  it  be,  by 
which  animal  heat  is  generated  :  there  is  only  altered  sen- 
sation, in  consequence  of  derangement  in  the  function  of  the 
skin.  In  this  form  of  fever  the  chilliness  in  many  ca^es  never 
amounts  to  shivering ;  in  others  there  is  an  attack  of  well- 
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marked  rigor,  and  in  others,  again,  there  is  either  no  feeling  ^ 
of  cokl»  or  it  is  so  slic;ht  that  it  escapes  ohservation* 

The  symptoms  now  enumerated  are  all  clearly  referrible 
to  derangement  of  the  function  of  the  spinal  cord  and  brain. 
Tliere  isas  yet  no  affection  of  any  other  orpan  obviously  or 
ai  least  much  developed.  The  circulating  system*  it  ia 
true,  is  juj*t  bes^inning  to  bo  offeetcd.  The  pul^e  is  no 
longer  perfectly  natural  ;  it  is  more  languid  than  in  the 
st^le  of  health;  sometimes  it  is  also  quicker;  at  other 
tiuioij  it  is  slower;  now  and  then  it  is  scarcely  changed  in 
frequency,  but  its  action  is  invaj-iubly  weaker  than  in  its 
sound  slBte. 

At  the  same  time  tho  respiration  in  affected  in  a  corre- 
sponding degree ;  it  is  shorter  and  cjuieker  than  natural  ; 
the  chest  does  not  expand  so  freely,  and  compensalion 
fceeins  to  be  sought  in  an  additional  number  of  respirations. 
Ofrcntimes  neither  the  pulse  nor  the  respiration  appears  to 
he  much  altered,  if  the  patient  remain  perfectly  still ;  but  if 
he  rise  and  walk  across  the  room  the  pulse  instantly  be- 
comes* rapid,  and  the  respiration  ia  quickened  almost  to 
fciinting. 

The  transition  from  the  affection  of  the  nerTOus  and  sen- 
sorial to  that  of  the  circulating  and  the  respiratory  systems 
is  thus  clear   and  striking.     Physiology  teaches   us   how 

oscly  these  systems  are  connected,  ana  how  mutually  they 
ire  dependant  one  upon  the  other,  the  closest  obser^^ersand 
""the  ablest  experimentalists  candidly  confessing^  that  they 
are  scarcely  able  to  determine  which  is  the  least  dependant, 
or  the  action  of  which  is  the  least  necessary  to  the  other'^ 
performance  of  its  functions.  The  nervous  system  being 
first  deranged,  it  is  thus  cimgonmit  to  what  We  know  of  the 
healthy  function  of  the  animal  economy  that  the  circulating 
and  the  res  pirn  tory  systems  should  be  the  next  to  sutTer, 

How  long  the  nervous  system  may  continue  thus  de- 
ranged before  any  other  organs  are  involved,  excepting  the 
circulating  and  the  respiratory,  to  the  extent  just  stated^  is 
uncortuin.  There  can  be  no  dtjubl  that  in  this  mild  form 
of  fever  the  range  of  the  duration  of  this  isolated  state  of 
disorder,  if  we  may  so  express  it,  is  from  a  few  hours  to 
evernl  days.  The  rapidity  or  the  slowness  with  which  other 
y  St  cms  of  organs  become  involved  seems  to  depend  very 
^  much  upon  the  acuteness  of  the  attack.  In  general,  the 
■more  acute  the  fever,  the  more  rapidly  the  individual  phe- 
nomena succeed  each  other,  and  I  he  entire  series  becomes 
ci^mi^lete.  Bat  this  is  not,  and  it  is  important  to  bear  in 
mind  that  it  is  not,  invariably  the  case,  for  experience  teaches 
us  that  the  severity  and  danger  of  the  disease  are  not 'dimi- 
nished by  the  slowness  of  its  approach  ;  and  that  cases  oc- 
cur which  are  slow  in  forming,  and  which  do  not  for  a  while 
excite  alarm,  that  ultimately  become  truly  formidable. 

If  has  been  stated  that  the  circulation  langmshes  with 
the  diminished  cnerg)'  in  the  sensorial  faculties,  and  the 
loss  of  power  in  the  muscles  of  locomotion.  After  a  while 
the  puis«,  which  was  feebler  than  natural,  becomes  more 
full,  more  strong,  and  generally  more  quick  than  in  a 
f?<nmd state;  and  now  the  skin,  which  was  cold,  becomes 
pr*Mernaturally  hot.  The  previous  cold  consisted,  fur  the 
niD'-t  part,  of  altered  sensation,  there  being  little  or  no  loss 
of  cab>ric  ;  but  the  feeling  of  heat,  on  the  contrary,  is  the 
rc^ilt  of  an  actual  increase  of  temperature :  for  the  heat  in 
tlie  interior  of  the  body,  as  well  as  on  the  surface,  rises  in 
sofue  caseA  several  degrees,  as  is  niMiertained  by  tho  ther* 
momctcr,  the  range  of  incrcsae  being  from  the  natural 
riandurd  98"  to  1  oV.  beyond  which  it  is  seldom  found  to 
auptnent  in  this  form  of  fever.  The  heat  is  at  first  not 
uniform  over  the  entire  surface  of  the  body:  it  often  hap- 
pens that  some  parts  are  cold  while  others  are  burning  hot. 
Tbt?  heat  is  oftentimes  particularly  intense  over  the  forehead 
or  uvi^r  the  back  part  of  the  head,  or  over  the  whole  scalp, 
while  the  cheeks  are  commonly  flushe<i  All  these  symp- 
toms denote  a  morbid  condition  in  the  action  of  tbe  heart 
and  arteries.  Since  the  generation  of  animal  heat  is  so 
intimately  connected  with  tlie  circulating  and  the  respira- 
tory functions,  it  is  nrobable  that  the  increase  of  tempera- 
ture is  the  result  of  some  morbid  action  of  the  capillary 
vessels  belonging  to  these  systems.  What  tho  disordered 
action  of  these  vessels  is  which  produces  increase  of  tem- 
perature we  do  not  know;  but  the  object  of  scientific  ob- 
Mcrvation  is  in  some  degree  accomplished  when  it  is  aac^r* 
toined  that  one  condition  of  these  ftinctions  is  invariably 
connected  with  a  morbidly  diminished  temperature:  an o* 
ther  with  a  morbidly  augmented  temperature ;  and  another 
with  tho  lemperaiuro  of  health 


Immediately  the  circulation  is  thus  excited,  the  fancttcnu 
of  secretion  and  excretion  become  deranged.  The  mmith 
is  now  dry  and  parched ;  the  tongue  begins  to  be  fwrered 
with  fhr ;  thirst  comes  on ;  the  secretion  of  the  liref,  pn»- 
bably  also  of  the  pancreas,  and  certninly  of  the  iducovi 
membrane  lining  tr»e  whole  alimentary  canal,  is  vitiated,  m 
is  proved  by  tho  unnatural  quantity,  colour,  and  felor  of 
the  evacuations ;  the  urine  likewise  is  altered  in  app««^ 
ance,  and  the  skin  is  not  more  remarkable  for  the  sens*!  ftf 
heat  than  for  that  of  dryness  and  harshness  v,  V 
municates  to  the  touch.  With  the  exciteraeri 
and  the  increa-se  of  the  heat,  the  pain  in  the  bar  u  ahh  :irni]s 
and  the  general  febrile  uneasiness  are  much  augmented. 

At  this  period,  then»  the  fever  is  fully  formed ;  the  serie* 
of  morbid   phenomena  ia  complete:    anything  more  th*l  i 
happens  is  referrible  to  degree  and  to  duration,  and 
be  the  result  of  one  or  other  of  these  circumstances, 
their  combined  operation. 

As  soon  aa  the  preternatural  heat  comes  on,  pain 
to  be  felt  in  the  head.     The  pain  of  the  head  is  often 
at  first,  and  occasionally  it  remains  slight  tliroi 
disease :  at  other  times  it  is  pretty  severe.    Cases 
occur,  in  which,  instead  of  pain  there  is  only  a 
giddiness,  and  now  and  then  the  uneasy  feeling  is  d( 
as  that  of  lightness ;   or  on  the  contrary,  as  that 
ness  or  weight     But  whether  the  feeling  be  pat 
pain  be  slight  or  severe^  or  whether  it  be  giddinc 
ness,  or  heaviness,  it  indicates  a  similar  condition  of"tiic 
organ  and  requires  a  similar  treatment* 

With  the  accession  of  pain  of  the  head  there  is  a  minh 
fest  increase  in  the  disturbance  of  the  sensorial  ftincliimt. 
The  inability  to  think,  to  compare,  to  reason,  to  judge,  greil 
as  it  was  at  the  commencement,  is  now  much  greai 
stead  of  being  more  dull,  there  are  certain  stJif " 
mind  which  now  become  more  acute  and  vigi 
than  in  health.  Sensation  itself,  at  this  period,  is 
bly  acuter  than  natural,  as  is  indicated  in  all  the  oj 
sense.  The  eye  cannot  well  bear  the  light:  there 
cases  in  which  the  full  glare  of  day  does  not  excite 
nesfl,  while  in  many  the  ordinary  light  of  a  room 
borne :  in  these  cases  the  opening  between  the 
IVequently  observed  to  be  contracted,  as  if  from 
lary  effort  to  exclude  a  portion  of  that  stimulut' 
health  excites  no  inconvenience,  and  this  «.! 
eyelids  assists  in  giving  to  the  e)^e  its  dull 
expression  so  characteristic  of  fever,  Thf  inrrt» 
bility  in  the  organ  of  bearing  is  equalV 
which  were  not  noticed  during  health  h 
even  distressingly  sensible,  while  accustomed  uoisS? 
as  that  of  a  crowded  street,  are  always  painful  and 
intolerable.  The  skin,  considered  as  an  orgrin  of  toi 
in  a  like  morbid  state-  An  impression  barely  sulTici 
the  state  of  health  to  produce  seni^ation  excites  the  f 
of  tenderne^  and  alternations  of  temperature  which 
dinary  states  are  scarcely  perceptible  are  painf ' 
senses  of  taste  and  smell,  on  the  contrary,  are 
terated,  owing  to  the  altered  condition  of  the 
upon  which  the  sensitive  nerves  are  distributed. 

From  the  earliest  attack  of  tho  disease  tlir  > 
tnrbed  and  unrefreshing;  now  scarcely  any  ib 
febrile  uneasiness  will  not  allow  of  vounsr.,  i: 
not  remain  in  any  position  long, 
place,  never  eluding  his  pain.    At  ;  ^ 

uneasiness  in  the  limbs,  oftentimes  the  severity  of  the 
over  the  whole  body,  is  peculiarly  distressing. 

With  this   progressive  increuie   iti  Ibe  aflTcction 
spinal  cord  and  the  brain,  the  derangement  in  the 
laiing  system  is  proportionally  augmented.    The  pulse 
variably  altered,  both  in  frequency  and  character, 
rally  it  rises  to  90»  sometimes  to  100;  but  in     " 
fever  it  Bcldotu  exceeds  this  number ;    and  1' 

never  rises  above  SO.  The  stroke  of  the  pui^c  i>  u 
stronger  and  fuller  than  natiu-al,  thougli  it  com 
retains  its  softness,  and  does  not  imprt^-^  t^,.,  <!..,,.. 
that  sensation  of  sharpness  which  is  ch 
imry  inflammation.  Occasionally,  hovs  _:,  „  ^  ,^. 
sharpness  may  be  perceived  in  it,  and  it  ia  not  eabiiy 
pressed. 

Tlio  thin  white  fur  which  already  had  begun  to  appe^f 
on  the  tongue  progressively  increases  in  extent  and  t!tt^k* 
ness.    The  colour  of  the  fur  usually  changes  as  t) 
advances,  from  a  dirty  while  to  an  ash  colour ;  bu 
farm  of  the  disease  the  tongue  always  ivmains  luout 


luout  |Hd 
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fafOWQ,    ThU  BUte  of  the  tongue  k  almost 

ADied  with  thirst,  but  it   h  neirer  urgent. 

I  a  1o6s  of  appetite*    The  bowels  are  genc- 

Qy-  ooQstipated,  and  the  secretions  of  the  whole  aUmentary 

1  are  vitiated. 
Tim  we  pereeive  that  the  progress  of  the  disease  consists 
n  JBoiMiig  mental  and  corporeal  weakness;  increasing 
■in  in  the  baok,  loins,  and  limbs;  increasing  beat  of  fikin, 
I0o«leralton  of  pulse,  and  general  febrile  uneasiness,  to- 
'^^'-  with  the  oaourrenoe  of  pain  in  the  head,  and  pro- 
demngement  in  the  fUnclions  of  seeretiou  and 
lion. 

Il»ver  in  thi»  mild  form  is  now  at  ita  height.    It 
it  least  with  very  litllo  change,  for  an 
tully  fur  some  days,     The  cerebral 
etiuii  uoes  r]i/[  mcrt'iise  beyond  what  has  been  described  : 
!  no  greater  indications  of  disease  in  tlie  re»pinitory 
and  Uie  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomaeh  and  in- 
Mines  does  not  denote  any  progressive  advancement  in 

» Xreat  majority  of  patients  in  whom  the  symptoms 
nue  tlnu  moderate,  the  disease  diisappears  about  the 
'  the  seeond  week,  that  i»»  they  are  convalescent  at 
riod ;  but  it  usually  requires  eight  or  ten  days  longer 
ihey  have  regained  sufficient  strength  to  leave  ihe 
tiamber.      Sometimes,  although  there  ia  no  greater 
ity  in  the  symptoms,  the  disease  is  more  protracted, 
llhe  ft?coYcry  Is  not  eomplele  until  the  tourth  or  oven 
ek.     Beyond  this  period  it  i«  very  rare  for  tbia 
disease  to  be  protraclerL 
nil  who  are  attacked  with  the  malady  in  Ihia  its 
form  recover:  but  now  and  then  it  happens  that 
gt)  on  with  this  decree  of  moderation  until 
end  of  the  second  week.     Then  at  the  period 
I  «#it;i1  fnr  . nnvalescence  to  take  place  there  is  no 
lihlc?  in  i;  the  patients  setim  even  to  grow 

^lk«r;  they  i  prostrate  in  the  bed,  and  they  are 

IHO  incspctble  of  movrng;  still  ibey  complain  of  no  pain  or 
,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  detect  any  trace  of  disease 
Ml ;  yrt  it  is  but  too  evident  that  they  grow  worse, 
Mfly  they  sink  exhausted.     In  the^e  eases,  on 
'^eath,  it  i&  commonly  found  Ihat  disease 
1  some  vital  organ,  although  its  presence 
ix-  fit'itv  ted  during  life;  and  this  termination  of 
lUder  type  of  fever  rarely  happens  excepting  in  aged 
t»  whoso  constitutions  have  been  enfeebled  by  pre- 
i,  or  worn  out  by  the  various  causes  which  de- 
— ♦  the  powers  of  life. 

Mai  exception  of  this  kind,  the  disease  in 
rminates  favourably;  and  the  first  indi- 
'^  health  is  remarkably  uniform :  it  is 
1  ked  by  longer  and  more  tranquil  sleep, 
it  restlessness  which  is  so  characteristic  of 
ch  forms  the  most  distressing  part  of  it,  the 
at  iA  o(>»erved  to  lie  more  still,  and  on  waking  for  the 
;  time  from  an  undisturbed  slumber,  he  often  sponta- 
"  fly  »y*  that  ho  feels  better.  Better  he  may  feel,  for 
bri]c  uneasiness  is  gone ;  the  load  that  oppressed  him 
■  en  off;  he  is  a  new  being.  The  pain  of  the  head  and 
limbs  is  so  much  diminished,  that  often  he  cannot 
'^cupre^'iing  his  thankfulness  at  the  change.  The 
rtee  becomes  more  animated ;  its  natural  expression 
IHeraa;  the  tongue  begins  to  dean,  and  after  this  state  of 
tl»«fSletii  has  continued  for  two  or  three  days  the  appetite 
MviM,  While  these  fevourable  changes  are  going  on  the 
fnhie  usually  sinks  about  ten  beats  below  its  highest  point 
II  the  h«tght  of  the  fever;  it  is  not  uncommon  however  for 

tl«  rvmain  <iuick  during  the  entire  period  of  convalescence ; 
d  jbf  aome  considerable  time  it  is  easily  excited  on  any 
taemont  of  the  body,  or  any  emotion  of  mind.  In  some 
ptai,  on  Ibe  contrary,  when  the  attack  has  been  very  mild, 
it  ainkji  conwderably  below  the  natural  standard,  and  is 
laltrmtife^t^  a  sign  which  has  been  observed  to  be  attended 
prilh  1  t\j  *     'ody  convalescence.     In  the  meantime 

Iht  »ppt  nos'keencr  than  natural;  the  strength 

ptdwd\}  :  and  in  a  short  time  the  patient  is  re- 

llored  if>  health  and  vit^our. 

\V1'^*  p>n  of  the  brain  and  of  the  organs  cor- 

ftla?  s  in  these  the  mildenl  cases,  we  do  not 

pom.  f  ause  we  have  no  opportunity  of  inspect- 

Xig  the  m  u  rablc  term  in  at  ion  b  eing  nea  rl  y  w  i  tb  ou  t 

*9n  '  more  all  the  phenomena  are  considered 

^  enlitij  Mrie«»  ia  the  order  of  their  succession,  in  the 


uniformity,  nay,  oven  in  the  excluaiveness  of  their  seat,  mT 
well  as  in  the  unchangnig  sameness  of  their  etlects,  ih© 
more  clear  the  evidence  will  ap|>ear  of  the  soundness  of  tho 
induction,  tliat  the  condition  of  all  the  organs  in  all  the 
types  of  fever  is  the  same  in  nature,  although  there  be  no 
two  causes  of  any  type  perfectly  the  same  either  in  I  lie  de- 
gree of  the  aftection  ur  in  the  stage  of  the  morbid  process 
which  it  excites.  If  this  induction  bo  really  just,  wc  must 
conceive  that,  in  the  Synochus  Mitior,  while  the  morbid 
aifeetion  of  the  organs  ia  slight,  the  dii^eased  pr[>cesB  which 
it  sets  up  in  them  stops  before  it  oroduces  any  change  in 
their  structure. 

The  transition  of  a  mild  case  of  fever  into  a  severc  one,  or 
the  progrei^  of  a  cose  severe  from  the  commencement,  it 
accompanied  with  or  depends  U|x>n  ccrluin  uhungcs  that 
take  piece  in  certain  organs.  These  changes  occur  with 
great  regularity;  the  organs  in  wluch  they  take  place  are 
always  the  same;  and  the  symptoms  by  which  they  are  de- 
noted are  uniform.  Tlie  organs  affected  are  the  spinal  cuid, 
the  brain,  the  membranes  of  both,  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  lungs,  and  the  mucous  raembraneti  of  the  intestmes. 
Other  organs  become  aflected  in  the  progress  of  the  malady, 
but  these  are  the  organs  which  in  a  greater  or  less  decree 
ore  invariably  diseased,  and  which  therefore  must  be  con- 
sidered as  the  true  seats  of  the  structural  changes  that  lake 
place  in  the  regular  course  of  fever.  Accordingly  in  all  the 
severer  cases,  the  symptom!!',  which  are  only  the  exteinal 
indications  and  expressions  of  the  successive  changes  Ihat 
take  place  in  the  internal  orj^ans.  have  their  seat  tiither  in 
the  head,  in  the  thorax,  or  in  the  abdomen.  Mixed  and 
blended  as  these  symptoms  appear  in  the  different  cases 
which  the  practitioner  is  actually  called  upon  to  treat,  I  hey 
seem  so  complex  and  variable  as  to  bid  defiance  to  any 
arrangement:  when  analyzed,  nothinaf  is  more  remarkable 
ihan  their  simplicity  and  iheir  uniformity. 

Previous  to  the  changes  of  structure  that  take  place  in 
t!ie  internal  organs,  it  is  probable  that  the  different  tluids 
undergo  changes  no  less  important.  There  is  indeed  a 
controversy  whelber  the  very  first  change  that  takes  placso 
does  not  take  place  in  the  fluids,  and  mrjie  ei^peciaUy  in  the 
blood.  There  cannot  bo  a  question  that  a  morbid  change 
takes  place  in  the  blood  at  a  very  oarly  period  of  fever; 
that  that  change  is  different  at  different  t^tages  of  tlte  di^ 
ease;  that  it  is  essentially  drfferent  according  to  (he  parti- 
cular type  of  fever,  and  that  it  ih  always  great  in  proportion 
to  the  severity  of  the  attack.     Without  cnlcrtn  ;  V  %» 

the  controversy  whether  the  very  first  event  in  \\ 
a  morbid  change  in  the  blood,  it  is  manifest  iUai  ,,ii^  iiuid 
cannot  but  become  diseased  in  the  nro^'ress  of  lever,  be- 
cause all  the  processes  by  which  the  depuration  of  tlie 
blood  is  effected  are  disturbed,  and  consctjuently  matiew 
which  it  is  the  office  of  these  depurating  organs  to  remove 
from  the  circulating  moss  accumulate  in  it,  Moieover, 
there  is  evidence  that  the  constitution  of  the  hlood  itself 
become*  deranged,  and  that  the  natural  proportions  of  its 
essential  constituents  are  subverted.  Of  course,  in  a  state 
of  the  system  in  which  the  most  important  secreting  organs 
are  diseased,  and  in  which  the  fluid  that  affords  tne  com- 
mon materials  from  which  the  secretions  are  elatwrated  is 
also  disease^l,  the  secretions  themselves  must  necessarily 
become  vitiated. 

Fever  then  is  a  malady  in  which  disease  is  simultaneously 
esfabhshed  in  the  most  important  organs  both  of  the  organic 
and  of  the  animal  life,  in  the  vital  fluid  which  nourishes 
and  stimulates  the  whole  system,  in  the  excretory  processes 
by  which  the  purity  of  the  blood  is  preserved,  and  in  the 
secreting  processes  by  which  all  the  different  tissues  and 
structures  of  the  body  are  formed.  That  it  should  be  alwayn 
a  dangerous  disease  is  therefore  not  wonflwrful,  but  the  rt*nl 
extent  in  which  it  is  the  instrument  of  deaih  m  not  ^-eue- 
rally  known.  Taking  together  the  whole  clasw  of  fehnlo 
diseases,  and  including  the  ravages  commit  '  *  ^  m  at 
all  seasons  and  in  all  parts  of  the  globe,  \i  \  i  that 

of  the  deaths  that  take  place  in  the  human  m.v  .jisr  iiulf  i» 
always  produced  by  these  maladies. 

No  age  seems  to  be  actually  exempt  i'v^''"  *  ^  .  i..*  >*  i<  ,- 
been  clearly  shown  that  there  are  part 

when  the  human  constitution  is  pec;: , 

the  disease.    Thus  fpom  facts  obtaine*!  from  the  i^ 

the  London  Fever  Hospital,  it  appears  that  m  r 

1825,  out  of  589  patients,  there  were  attacked  under  li> 
years  of  age  42,  under  15  years  of  age  67,  under  *iO  \tats*4t 
age  172,  uitder  25  Tfews  ol  %s^  \^'i,  ^ii^«i  ^^  >i<i«%  ««.  tii%^ 
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Bl,  under  35  years  of  age  23,  under  40  years  of  age  28,  un- 
d«r  50  years  of  age  10,  while  from  the  age  of  55  to  H5»  the 
number  atlucked  varies  fiora  I  to  %  In  the  year  1826,  out 
of  676  patients  there  were  attacked  under  10  years  of  age 
27,  under  15  years  of  age  87,  under  20  years  of  age  170, 
under  25  years  of  age  143,  under  30  years  of  iw^o  102,  under 
35  years  of  age  46,  under  40  years  of  age  37,  under  45  years 
of  age  28,  under  50  years  of  nge  13,  whde  from  the  ages  of 
55  to  85  the  largest  number  attacked  at  any  period  does  not 
exceed  5.  In  the  year  1827,  out  of  exactly  tne  same  num- 
ber of  patients,  676,  there  were  atlaoked  under  10  years  of 
age  25,  under  15  years  of  age  70,  under  20  years  of  agts  163, 
under  25  years  of  age  164,  under  30  years  of  age  107,  under 
35  year»  of  age  35,  under  40  years  of  a^e  50,  under  45  yeara 
of  age  20,  under  50  years  of  age  13,  while  from  the  ages  of 
55  to  85  at  one  period  that  of  60.  theru  were  attacked  1 3, 
)>ut  at  all  other  ages  the  numbers  attacked  wore  only  from 
2  to  4. 

Tho  same  records  incontcstably  show  that  fever,  that 
grand  agent  of  death,  carries  on  its  ravageu  in  a  ratio  which 
steadily  and  uniformly  increases  as  the  age  of  ili  victim 
advances.  The  experience  of  the  London  Fever  Hosfiital 
for  the  ten  yeara  preceding  1834.  an  observation  including 
nearly  6UU0  patients  affected  with  fever,  having  been  sub- 
mitted to  Mr.  Finlaison,  he  found,  among  other  curious  and 
instructive  results,  that  the  mortality  of  fever  resolves  itself 
into  the  following  remarkable  progression.  Thus,  suppose 
100,000  patients  to  be  attacked  with  this  diboaiie  between 
the  ages  of  5  and  16,  of  these  there  would  die  3266  ;  and  of 
an  Cfjual  number  between — • 

15  and  26     .    there  would  die  11. 4^4 

25  and  36           .          •          •  17,071 

35  and  46         .         .         ,  21,060 

45  and  56          .          .          .  30,493 

55  and  66         .         .         .  40,708 

65  and  upward"*         »         .  44,643 

Thus  tho  risk  of  life  from  this  malady  is  twice  as  great  at 
''^M  age  of  31  n&  it  is  at  I  L  It  is  also  nearly  twice  as  great 
at  41  :is  it  is  at  iL  It  is  live  times  as  great  at  61  as  it  is  at 
1 1.  and  nearly  four  times  as  great  above  65  as  it  is  at  2L 

It  appears  further  that  sex  produces  an  appreciable  dif* 
fcrencc  in  regai'd  to  susceptlbUity  to  the  dist^nse.  Thua,  in 
the  year  1825  the  total  number  attacked  was — uf  males  289  ; 
fcra(iles290.  In  the  year  1826— males  325;  females  35  L  In 
1827— males 337  ;  females  33y.  But  whde  llie  female  is  the 
more  susceptible  to  the  di^sease,  she  appeal's  to  be  capable 
of  resistmg  it  better  than  the  male.  Thus,  in  1 B25,  out  of  the 
lolal  number  of  deaths,  loi,  there  died — males  53,  females 
5t.  In  1826,  out  of  the  tolul  number  of  deaths,  lio,  thure 
died— males  56:  females  54,  In  1827,  out  of  the  total 
number  of  deaths,  86,  there  died — males  48 ;  females  38. 

Tho  causes  of  coniinued  fever  are  ascertained  with  toler- 
able  exactness.  The  exciting  cause  of  continued  fever  is 
preci>cly  the  same  as  that  of  intermittent  fever  or  ague,  of 
which  an  account  has  been  already  civen.  [AauK.]  What 
modifications  of  the  poison,  or  of  the  conslitulion,  cause 
the  same  noxious  agent  to  produce  at  one  time  ai^uo,  at 
another  typhus,  at  one  lime  yellow  fever,  at  another  plague, 
and  at  another  sciatica  or  tooth-ache,  are  not  yet  M^elL  esta- 
blished ;  but  there  is  reason  t<>  believe  that  intermittent 
and  remittent  fevers  are  dependent  chietly  on  a  vegetable 
poison,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  continued  fevers  haTo 
their  i^urce  chielly  in  a  poison  of  anitual  origin. 

Without  doubt,  a  febrde  poison  purely  of  animal  origin, 
in  a  high  degree  of  concentration,  would  kdl  instantane- 
ously; and  wiicn  not  intense  enough  to  strike  with  iu^iitan- 
taneous  death,  it  would  produce  a  continued  fever  with  the 
typhoid  characters  in  the  greatest  possible  degree  of  com- 
plctencas  and  perfection.  And  tliis  appears  to  afford  the 
true  BoUuion  of  the  origin  of  the  plague.  The  more  closely 
the  localities  are  examined  of  every  situation  in  which  the 
plague  prevails,  the  more  abundant  the  sources  of  putrefy- 
ing animal  matter  will  appear,  and  the  more  manifest  it 
wilt  become,  not  only  that  such  matter  must  be  present, 
but  that  it  must  abound. 

In  assigning  the  rca-son  why  Grand  Cairo,  in  Egypt,  is 
the  birth-place  and  the  cradle  of  the  plague.  Mead  states 
that  this  city  is  crowded  with  vast  numbers  of  inhabitants 
who  live  not  only  poorly  but  nastdy ;  that  the  streets  are 
narrow  and  close  ;  that  the  city  itself  is  situated  in  a  Handy 
phiin,  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain  which  keeps  otT  the  wincls 
that  might  refjresU  the  air;  that  conjjec|ueully  the  heat  ijs 


rendered  extremely  stifling;  that  a  great 
through  the  midst  of  the  city,  which  at  the  overfl 
tide  (the  river)  is  filled  with  water;  that  ou  lUen 
the  river  this  canal  is  gradually  dried  up,  and  the 
throw  into  It  all  manner  uf  filth,  carrion,  offal,  and  so  c 
the  stench  which  arises  from  this,  and  the  mud  togctb 
intolerably  offensire ;  and  that  from  ibis  sourc#  the  pi 
constantly  s|in!iging  up  every  year,  preys  upon  the  i 
bit  an  Is,  and  is  stopped  only  by  the  return  of  the  Nik 
overflowing  of  which  washes  away  this  load  of  filth  ;  fl 
Ethiopia  the  swarms  of  locusts  are  so  prodigious  thai 
.sometimes  cause  a  famine  by  devouring  the  fruits^ 
earth,  and  when  they  die  create  a  peiitilenc©  by  the  yl 
faction  of  their  bodies ;  that  this  putrefaction  is  ;-  tt* 
creased  by  the  dampness  of  the  climate,  which, 
sultjy  heats  of  July  and  Augujit,  is  often  exct-v..,iig 
the  eltiuvia  which  arise  from  thi5  immense  quaQflj 
putrefying  animal  substance,  combined  with  ^  muol 
and  moisture,  continually  generate  tlie  plague  in  Jk 
tensest  form  ;  and  that  the  Egyptians  of  old  were  so  i^ 
how  much  the  putrefaction  of  dead  animals  contri! 
towards  breeding  the  plague,  that  they  worshipped  the 
Ibis  for  the  services  it  did  in  devouring  great  numb« 
seri>cnts,  which,  they  observed,  injured  by  their  si 
when  dead  as  much  as  by  their  bile  when  alive. 

Nothing  can  be  more  striking  than  the  cases  rec« 
by  Pringle,  and  which  daily  occurred  to  him,  of  tl; 
liuu  of  fever   cxc|uisilely  typhoid  (according   > 
guage  of  that  diiy,  jad  and  liospital  fever,)  and  ol 
transition  of  intermiitent  ami  remittent  into  tb 

and  typhoid  type,  from  the  presence  of  a  poison 

certainly  of  animal  origin.     Whenever  wountUl       I 
with  malignant  sores  or  mortified  limbs  were  crov.  ^'wA 
ther,  or  whenever  only  a  few  of  such  diseased  pti?  ii> 
placed  in  a  room  with  the  sick  from  other  disca-*  - 
those  labouring  under  intermittent  and  remittent,  fui 
ample,  a  severe  and  tnorlal  typhus  immediately  arose; 
whenever  men  previously  in  a  slate  of  Kturia  health 
too   mueh  crowded  together  for   any  considembl© 
typhus  fjad  or  huspital  fever)  was  sure  to  )?i    ; 
instance*  of  such  occurrences  that  are  ^ 
numerous  to  be  cited,  but  they  are  so  clearly  M.ia  a  .n 
sinking   that   they  ouglil  to   be  consulted  by  whoev 
desirous  of  clearly  tracmg  the  operation  of  tlii^  great  i 
of  fever. 

But  by  far  the  most  potent  febrile  poison  dcnv<».l  f  -* 
animal  origin  rs  that  which  is  formed  by  exlialLi' 
off  from  the  livmg  bodies  of  those  who  arc  ulli 
fever,  especially  when  such  exhalations  are  y>ent  u| 
close  and  confined  apartment.  The  room  of  a  fmcr  pnl 
in  a  small  and  heated  aparfment  in  London,  v 
llation  of  ftuih  au,  is  perleclly  analogous  to  a  st  - 
in  Ethiopia  full  of  the  bodies  of  duad  locusts.  The  p 
generattHi  in  bolh  cases  is  tho  same,  the  difference  is  m 
in  the  degree  of  its  potency.  Nature  with  her  bui 
bUn,  her  sullcnl  and  pent-up  wind,  her  stagnant  and  t 
mg  maissh,  manufactures  plague  on  a  large  aud  fe 
icale.  Poverty  in  her  hut,  covered  with  her  rags, 
rounded  with  her  tiltli,  striving  with  all  her  might  to 
out  the  pure  uir  and  to  increase  the  heat,  imitatca  iw 
but  too  auccesHtuih" ;  ihc  process  and  the  product  ar 
^ame,  the  only  ditfercnce  is  in  the  maguitude  of  the  n 
Penury  ami  ignorotice  can  thus  at  any  time,  «nd  in 
place,  create  a  mortal  plague  :  and  of  this  no  one  has 
doubted.  Of  the  pov^or  of  the  living  bwly,  irven  wh« 
sound  health,  much  more  wlien  in  tlisease,  aitd  abov 
when  that  disease  is  fever,  to  produce  a  poison  cupal 
generating  fever,  no  one  disputes,  and  the  fact  has  r 
been  called  in  question.  Thus  far  the  agreement  at 
all  medical  men  of  all  sects  and  of  all  ages  is  perfect.* 

Since  the  above  was  written  tiie  true  nature  of  thest 
sonous  exh.iluliuus  has  been  demonstrated  by  dinvt  « 
riment.  It  has  been  found  that  if  a  qtiantity  of  the  s 
which  these  exhalations  are  diffused  be  collecled,  the  vji 
can  be  condensed  liv  cold  and  other  agents,  and  a  rc^d 
of  animal  or  vegetable  umtter  be  obtained  which  is  foui 
he  highly  putrescent,  constituting  a  deadly  poison,  i 
nute  quant dy  of  this  concentrated  poison  applied  t 
animal  previotisly  in  sound  health  destroy*  lile  with 
most  intense  symptoms  of  malignant  fever.  If,  far  rstsf 
ten  or  twelv<f  drops  of  a  tluid  conlaiiung  this  h 
matter  be  injected  into  the  iugular  vein  of  o  dii^;. 
id  seized  with  acute  fever,  th^  actioa  of  the  heart  ;>&J 
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tfie  respiration  is  ucceleritted,  the  heut  in- 
ra&lration  of  strenglh  oxtrcmo,  the  rauscular 
!ted  that  the  animal  ]k^  on  tlic  groun*! 
atir  or  to  tuake  the  i^lightest  effort,  and 
[orttillie  it  Is  actually  seized  with  the  hlack  vomits 
in  rhe  nature  of  the  matter  evacuated  with  that 
D  up  by  an  individual  labouring  under  yellow 
possible  by  varying  the  intensity  and  the  dose 
thus  obtained  to  produce  fever  of  almost  any 
with  almost  any  degree  of  mortal  power. 
_  facts  are  connected  with  the  absorbing  power 
explained  in  the  same  work  from  which  the 
lasage  is  extracted  t2nd  voU  of  the  Philosophy  qf 
we  can  no  longer  wonder  that  when  the  poison  is 
I  degree  of  concentration  a  single  inspiration  of  it 
h  capalde  of  pniducing  almost  instanianeous  death ; 
Fwhen  it  is  diffused  in  the  atmosphere  in  a  less  con- 
»tote.  the  conlinual  inspiration  of  it  should  c:e- 
morUil  disease  which  experience  teaches  us  thnt 

■possible  to  estimate  too  highly  the  importance  of 
practical  point  of  view,  ait  indicating  the 
bich  human  industry  and  skill  should  be  put 
the  great  sources  of  fever,  that  is,,  to  put  an 
terrible  malady  by  whose  sole  agency  one  Imlf 
lan  race  peri.'^hes,  and  whose  principal  ravages 
nitted  at  the  very  age  when  life  is  most  precious  to 
ir»  and  most  useful  to  the  community, 
tnient  of  fever,  a  subject  of  surae  difficulty,  hut 
Imost    moment^  belongs  to  the  several   heads  of 
bus.  Petechial  Fever,  Plague,  &c, 
works ;  Mead  »  Short  Discourse  conctn-ning 

"'""-"   f  the  Metfwds  tu  be  imed  to  Pre- 

>  Ob^ervaiions  on  the  Nature 
i^  ..,.,.,,,„  .....  J  ay  I  Fet^ers^  in  a  tetter  to  Dr. 
ittons  on  the  Dtsea^^es  qf  the  Army ; 
Fever;  South  wood  SmithV    Trt*att»e  on 
qf  Health  ;  Cojdand^s  Diet,  uf  Fracticai 
*ttia  nf  Pra*:tical  Mt*dicine.  \ 
AM.  or  FAVERSHAM,     [Kent] 
LE.    [D\ciER.] 
Marocco.] 

A  country  in  northern  Africa,  between  24^ 

•Jid  12°  and  18"  K.  long.,  may  be  considered 

oasis  of  the  Sahara,  by  which  it  is  enclosed 

east,  and  partly  also  on  the  south.     On  the 

on  a  le>»  desert  region,  which  belong  to 

Tripoli.     Where  it  Ixirderii  on  the  dej*crt,  its 

ur6«,  is  not  exactly  fixed,    On  all  sides  it  is 

nomadic  nations ;  on  the  north  and  ea^t  by 

oh  the  south  and  west  by  the  Tibboos  and 

part  IS  travcr^d  by  two  ridges  of  stony  and 
titatns,  or  rattier  hills;   for  it  seems  that  their 
ibove  their  base  does  not  exceed  Vim  t^^t.    They 
in  the  eastern  district  El  Harush,  but  in  the 
toJce  the  came  of  Ghuria.a  Mountains  and 
lountaitlS.      The  country  south  of  ihese  ndges 
plains,  covered  with  sand,  and  without  any 
ition  ;   but  some  ridges  uf  htUs  from  3go  to 
I  rise  abuve  the  plains^  and  inclose  valleys  be- 
l^vbich  are  the  unty  parts  capable  of  cultiva- 
ilt.i  »}.!..  i.nrtion  of  the  country  hardly  exceeds 
ef  L',  which  accordini^  to  Hornemanu 

II'  1  north  to  sooth,  and  'iOU  from  east 

The  hiiis  have  rugKe*l,   irrci^ular,   and   peaked 
^.  and  arc  compojietl  of  thick  beds  of  blue  clay, 
w  lone,  beds  of  alum-siate,  and  thick 

oqi;,  y  stone  (Denhara)  ;    the  tops  consist 

The  sod    in    the  valleys  is  a  stratum  of 
ml  chalk  or  clay,  which    is  rendered  fit  for 
^ur^Hises    by    irrigation.      As    there   are   no 
oks,  and  only  very  tew  natural  sp^^i^g^'  *^i*^ 
Itected  by  wells,  water  benig  commoniy  found 
about    100    feel.      The    heut    in    siinmier 
'"»   '"  winter,  during   the  northern  winds, 
even  to  Europeans.      Rain  is  very 
I-  it   does  Uiit   rain  for  t»ume   years 
\  and  in  all  of  them  it  rams  ver>'  Utile  at  a  time, 
I  are  rather  frequent,  cspo<nally  from  the  north 
wbwh  fill  tlic  air  with  clouds  of  sand. 

which  ctmfitituto  the  principal  wealth  of  the 
DW  pleuUfully  Q^ar  the  towns  and  9Ji  &omc  plains. 
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where  the  soil  is  impregnated  with  saline  matter  S<>me 
wiieat,  barley,  and  doura  are  cultivated,  but  not  enough  for 
the  consumption.  Goats  and  asses  arc  reared  iu  great  nura- 
hers  ;  cows,  sheep,  horses,  and  camels  are  not  so  numerousj. 
All  these  animals  feed  on  dales  or  their  kernels* 

The  principal  town,  Mourziick*  is  surrounded  by  a  wall, 
and  contains  about  2500  inbahiiants,  Tmvards  the  northern 
boundary  is  Sockna,  with  about  2U00  inhabitants.  Zuila, 
east  of  Mourzuck,  is  not  so  large. 

The  number  of  inhabilants  is  estimated  by  llorne- 
mann  at  70,000  or  75,000.  In  the  northern  «U»tricts  they 
resemblo  their  neighbours,  the  Arabs,  but  \\\  the  southern 
they  have  rather  the  features  of  the  Tuancks  or  Tibboos, 
who  belong  to  the  widely  spread  rmlion  of  the  Berbers, 
They  are  all  Mohammedans,  and  commonly  Ufeo  the  Arabic 
language.  Their  sovereign  exercises  despotic  power,  but  is 
in  some  degree  depetulent  on  the  bey  of  Tripoli,  to  whom 
he  annually  sends  presents  of  gold>dust  and  slaves.  He 
receives  from  his  subjects  a  portion  of  the  pnxhice  of  the 
ground,  and  levies  some  duties  on  the  merchandizo  which 
passes  through  his  territories. 

Fe^zun  is  of  some  importance  in  a  commercial  point  of 
view,  being  the  most  i^equented  road  by  which  8oodan 
communicates  with  the  countriiss  along  the  Mediti^rranean. 
From  October  to  February  numerous  caGlas  arrive  at 
Mour^uck  from  Cairo,  Bengazi  in  Barca,  Tripoli,  Gadames, 
Twat,  Bornou,  and  Soodan  ;  and  the  neiit^hbounng  Ttbl)oos, 
Tuaricks,  and  Arabs  then  ^isit  iu  murket.  The  traders 
dispose  of  part  of  the  produce  of  their  respective  cuun* 
tries  at  Mourzuck,  and  carry  ihc  rest  further  on.  The 
industry  of  the  inhabitants  is  Umited  to  the  manufacturing 
of  coarse  blankets,  which  form  the  principal  dress  of  the 
lower  classes.  (Homemann's  Journey  frotn  Egypt  to 
Fezzan  ;  Denham  and  Clapperton's  Narrative  of  Travclit 
mid  Diwoverient,  djfr.) 

FIBEIL     [Beaveii*  vol.  iT.  p,  121  ;  MtmiD^E.] 

FIBRE  and  FIBROUS  TISSUE.  A  flhre  is  a  minuto 
tliread  or  fllament,  apparently  ibc  fonn  which  solitl  animal 
matter,  for  the  moiit  jMirt,  assomes  m  itn  tlrst  stai;e  of  Ol^a' 
nissation.  It  has  been  stated,  that  the  diflercnt  kmdti  of 
matter  which  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  animal  body, 
when  the  analysis  is  earned  to  its  ultimate  point,  are  re- 
solvable into  two  primitive  forms  i  tirst,  a  substance  capable 
of  coagulation,  but  possessing  no  determinate  tlgure  ;  and 
secondly,  a  substance  consisting  of  rounded  particles.  The 
coaguluble  substance  is  capable  of  existing  by  itself :  tho 
rounded  particles  are  never  found  alone,  but  are  invariably 
combined  with  coagulated  or  coagulable  matter.  Alone 
or  combined  with  the  rounded  particles,  the  coaguluble 
matter  forms,  when  liquid,  the  tluids ;  when  coagulated,  the 
solids. 

When  solidt  the  coagulable  matter  is  disposed  in  one  of 
two  forais,  either  in  that  of  minuto  threads  or  fibrL*s.  or  in 
that  of  minute  plates  or  laminm  ;  hence  every  solid  of  the 
body  is  said  to  be  cither  fihrous  or  laminated. 

Fibrous  or  laminated,  this  concrete  substance  is  variously 
modified,  cither  alone  or  in  i-ombination  with  the  rounded 
particles,  1'hese  different  modificaliuns  and  coiubmataous 
coushtute  different  kmds  of  organic  substance.  When  mi 
distinct  as  obviously  to  possess  a  pecoliar  structure  and  pe 
culiar  prof^erties,  each  of  these  modtlications  is  couiidererl 
as  a  separate  form  of  orgamied  mutter,  and  is  called  a  prt- 
mary  tissue.  Of  these  primary  tissue!^,  the  peculiar  sub- 
stance termed  membrane  appears  to  be  the  simplest,  whic  h 
is  tormed  by  the  arrangement  of  this  concrete  matter  into 
straight  thready  Hnes,  at  llr!»t  so  small  as  to  be  impcrccpliblo 
to  the  naked  eye.  Vast  numbers  of  these  threads  succes- 
sively uniting,  at  length  form  a  single  thread  of  BulHcient 
magnitude  to  be  visible,  but  still  smaller  than  the  finest 
thread  of  the  silk-worm.  If  iho  length  of  ihfse  threads  bo 
greater  than  their  breadth,  they  aie  called  fibres  ;  if,  on  tho 
euntrary,  their  breadth  exceed  their  len^tb^  they  are  termed 
plates  or  laminae.  By  the  approximation  of  these  fibres  or 
plates  in  every  possible  direction,  and  by  their  accumula* 
tion,  combination,  and  condensation,  is  constituted  the  sim- 
plest fonu  of  orgauiated  substance,  the  primary  tissue  called 
membrane. 

Membrane,  composed  for  the  most  part  of  fibres,  so  dis- 
posed as  to  form  a  net- work,  may  be  said  to  constitute  I  bo 
fiasisof  the  animal  body.  Into  the  meshes  of  this  mem- 
branous net-work  are  poured  the  cUfreieiit  kinds  uf  aniinul 
matter  which  constitute  the  different  kinds  of  animal  ti^  uc. 
Thus  uor>es  are  cgmpoi»ed  of  nenous  matter  de^^i^vV^^  \k\ 
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mtdrttioes  of  a  membranous  not-work  j  muscles  are 
ompoaed  of  muscular  substance  deposited  in  the  interstices 
^a  membranous  net-work;  bones  are  composed  of  earthy 
particles  deposited  in  the  interetices  of  a  membranous  net- 
work. The  tlueads  of  which  this  membranous  net-work  is 
composed  preserve  their  fibrous  arrangement  when  budt 
Up  into  complex  structures.  Hence,  perfectly  fonaed  mem- 
liraues.  nerves,  mu^dea,  and  bones,  present  a  fibrous  struc- 
ture, often  vwible  to  the  naked  eje,  and  always  manifest  in 
bo  analysis  of  Ibese  organs.  The  larger  fibres  of  which 
no  of  these  rngjaxiSi  nerre  and  ni\iKcle  for  example,  are 
iy  formed*  consist  of  sm  s  and  these  of  Bill! 

er  tibret,  until  we  come  ai  a  primitive  fibre  of 

» vmutenesfi.   Prolasdor  h  nren  oerg  statea  that  there 
a  fibrea  which  csan  ooly  be  diacemed  by  the  aid 

m — *" rut  of  300  diameters,  and  others  which 

lato  view  by  a  magniiying  power  uf  80i» 
UauiL^v.^,  a. 14  r.ji-  i^nmitivc  muacular  fibres  are  commouly 
l^uppo^ed  to  be  .still  more  minute. 

But  though  membranes,  musclea,  nerves,  and  bones  are 
ciiiaposed  of  fibres,  and  present  a  manifestly  (ibrous  struc- 
ture, vet  there  is  one  particular  tissiue  which  is  called  ti- 
|l>rous  by  way  of  eminence ;  a  bad  name  for  it  certainly,  but 
UU  it  has  been  ao  long  and  so  extensively  in  u^  among 
[lists  that  it  is  difficult  to  change  it*      The  tissue 
illy  called  fibrous  consists  of  the  membrane  that  cover» 
he  bones  and  cartilages  (the  periosteum   and  pericbon- 
|drium);   the  membrane  that  is  spread  over  or  that' forms 
I  of  certain  mucles,  constituting  the  muscular  aponeu- 
I  or  fasetm ;  the  membrane  that  forma  the  aheotha  in 
hich  tendons  are  included ;  the  outer  membrane  thai  en- 
|velt>pes  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  (the  dura  mater  and  ita 
ontiauation  down  the  spinal  canal) ;  the  firm  membrane 
which  the  more  delicate  musdes  and  the  humours  of  the 
aye  n re  contained  (ihe  tunica  sclerotica);  the  outer  mem- 
[liraiie  forming  the  bag  that  contains  the  heori  (the  pericor- 
lium);  the  membranes  by  which  the  bones  in  i^^eneral  are 
[lied  together  and  the  joints  in  particuhir  are  secured,  called 
lliKuinent*;  and  the  firm  cords  in  which  many  muscles  ter- 
|9iinate  and  which  form  their  movable  extremiticis  termed 
Itendons.     Though  these  subatanoes  are  extensively  diffused 
f  through  the  Iwdy,  and  are  apparently  independent  of  each 
aiher.  yet  llicy  «re  closely  connected  together,  and  form  a 
pcroliar  fiystcm.    The  firm  and  reaisting  threads  whioh  con 
latitutc  the  basi^  of  thetie  different  organs  ore  composed  of 
Pinultnised  cellular  tissue.   The  peculiar  animal  substance  of 
vv I) It'll  they  eoniiist  is  coagulatea  albumen  and  crelatine,  in- 
tenuixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  mtioom  and  salme  matter. 
All  the  proper  fibrous  orgaiu  poiaeaa,  in  the  languag^e  of 
aniitnmiste,  a  low  organixation ;  that  ia,  they  receive  but  a 
riniipiiratively  small  quantity  of  blood,  and  their  blood- ves- 
sels are  so  minute  in  size,  that  they  are  generally  incapa- 
ble of  admitting  tho  red  paitielea  of  the  blood.  They  receive 
few  nervca,  and  the«ie  are  so  small  that  some  anatomists 
have  doubted  whether  they  are  supplied  with  any  nerves 
at  all ;  but  their  sensibiUty  in  certain  states  of  disease  proves 
that  they  are  not  absolutely  destitute  of  sentient  ncrve«. 
In  like  manner,  few  absorbents  can  bo  traoeil  to  them; 
yet  t^  —of  diseajie  in  the  neighbourhood  of  joint*, 

the  yi  f  tendons,  and  the  destruction  of  the  perios- 

1<*inM  ^'^^nroof  aneurism,  abundantly  testify  that 

i'  i  \    iiu  (h  absorbent  vessels*     But  the  office  of 

ull    iljt'    ii;  .  -o^"^  "^  mechanical;    they  are  adapted 

either  to  contain,  supi>ort,  and  defend  more  delicate  organs, 
or  ihey  constitute  strong  and  unyielding  bands  which  tie 
joint**  firmly  together.  A  high  degree  of  organiiation,  great 
vn>inilarity,  ^real  *;ensibility,  would  have  disquahfied  them 
1  1  Ml  irriri'  V  What  they  principally  need  is  a  power  of 
*  1  V  -i.m  riilii  ient  to  enable  them  to  resist  rupture,  and  to 
su&tam  the  opjwsing  shocks  to  which  the  joints  are  ex  jwsed  in 
the  violent  movements  of  the  body;  the  less  senmbility  they 
linv»?  the  better,  and  accordingly  they  ore  so  organized  that 
while  their  physical  properties  render  them  by  far  the 
'  *      '■*      '*'t^  animal  frame,  they  are  endowed  only 

^  degree  of  vitality  to  constitute  them 
iii.'^t    M.  ,  ..   '   'i  , he  living  system. 
(Gruinger's  General  Anatomy  ;  Cychprrdia  r/ Anatomy 

and  Phu'JrJn'^ti.  If!  h,<\  :    P,^.tiln\'..f^/n/  of  H*'iiUh.  vol  I) 

Fll  I  ry  forms 

iifw  I' threodu, 

in  the  interior  of  a  cell  ur  tube.     It  is  un* 

■     V  ihe  fibre  is  solid  or  hollow,  its  tenuity  being 

such  as  to  b^Qe  all  microeoopical  obtervora  who  have  yet 


examined  it.    It  ts  this  elementary  fibre  which,  bemg  turnej 

spirally  round  a  long  delicate  tube  with  its  spires  in  con- 
tact,  forms  the  elastic  spiral  ve^el.  It  occurs  in  the  io* 
terior  of  common  cells,  when  its  turns  cross  each  other  and 
produce  a  netted  appearance.  It  is  freauent  in  the  ccUtdir 
tissue  which  forms  the  lining  of  an  anther,  and  is  supposed 
to  have  some  connection  with  the  opening  of  that  orgas. 
In  its  naked  state,  uncombinod  with  meBabrane^  it  is  wQ^ 
po»ed  to  be  ver>'  rare.  Ou  the  aurfaoe  of  some  seeds,  if 
Collumia  hnearia,  it  hoa  been  observed  in  this  fH)oditioD  ti 
great  abundance^  in  the  form  of  spiral  threads  of  a  highl? 
elastic  nature.    It  is  al&o  reported  to  appear  in  saveral  Mk 


note  fungi,  but  this  is  a  point  that  rcjquirea 

Vegetable  fibre  shoidd  not  be  confounded  with  the 
fibre  of  plants,  which  consists  of  tough  {Straight  tubes  eithit 
smgle  or  adhering  in  bundles.  Of  this.  whAeti  forms  lit 
thread  of  hemp,  llax,  and  the  likcb  aoma  ftoocHltit  iS  ^\m 
hereoiler.    [Woody  Tissue.] 

FIBRIN  (coagulable  lymph,  gluten),  an  ajiimal  praii- 
mate  principle  consisting  of  the  portion  of  the  coag:uluiAtf 
the  blood  which  remains  after  the  removal  of  the  red  av* 
tides  [Blood],  and  forming  the  basis  of  muscle.  The  ioni 
of  the  blood  is  best  obtained  by  what  ia  called  whspttM^ 
blood,  lliut  is,  by  rapidly  stirring  a  quantity  of  iPM^m 
bluod  with  a  spoon  or  a  piece  of  stick.  During  this  prnsM 
the  blood  ooiUB^ulates  and  the  coagulum  fi&M«a  l»  tbi 
spoon  or  stick.  The  red  particles  which  are  miflDad  wiik  thii 
coagulum  may  be  removed  by  washing  it  in  laij^e  sad  m 
peated  portions  of  water;  the  subitanoe  littl  svniaiiiiil 
fibrin  nearly  in  a  state  of  purity. 

During  the  state  of  life  the  fibrin  is  oontftiii^d  in  talnlioi 
in  the  fiuid  part  of  the  blood,  the  liquor  aangtiiiiis.  IH* 
fes»or  Miiller  obtained  fibrin  in  a  stale  of  purity  fioBilra|(l 
blood  by  opening  one  of  its  large  arteries,  or  by  lajing  %M§ 
and  incising  the" heart  itself.  Iriis  blood  being  i 
a  watch -glaiis  and  the  process  of  coagulation  «ml 
observed  that  previously  to  the  complete  C( 
blood  there  formed  a  small  colourless  ooagnlmB 
water.  *  Having  brought  a  drop  of  pureblo^*  9$:f% 
*'  under  the  microscope,  and  diluted  it  with  serum. 
tho  blood  corpimcles  lay  completely  sr^itterf»d  abnti 
separated  from  each  other,  1  observ  ed  1 1 
bet^v'een  the  blood- corpuscles  a  coaguhn 
solved  matter  was  produced,  by  winch  liie  uituK'  ^ep 
blood -globules  were  connected  together.  I  was  th«rii 
remuve  at  the  same  time  all  the  blood-oorpuaclos,  m 
stantliug  their  wide  distribution  and  the  atse  of  iba 
vals  between  them,  by  raising  with  a  needle  iba 
coagulum  occupying  the  intervening  f%|iacea.  Aa  tba 
corpuscles  of  the  frog  are  rendered  by  a  microaoepe 
monly  largo,  thia  obserration  admits  of  the  greateat  di 
ness,  and  allows  no  ambiguity  to  remain  on  the 
ll^epc  is  still  however  an  easier  and  more  con^  "^ 
thod  of  proving  that  fibrin  is  dissolved  in  IVogV 
I  showed  fh)m  experiment  that  the  blootl-corpi 
(ixjg  are  about  four  times  larger  than  the  blood 
of  men  and  mammalia,  I  concluded  that  perhapa 
would  keep  them  back,  while  it  allowed  the  e 
men  and  mammalia  to  pass.  This  is  the  case, 
ment  may  be  made  on  a  small  scale  with  toe  blood 
frog  alone;  a  small  glass  funnel  -^r-^  -  *'''er  of 
white  filtering-paper  or  thick  prin  i   art?  the  cwrlf 

requisites.    The  paper  must  pre\i,. — ,  ...  liioist,  ot^-I  't  ^* 
well,  to  add  nn  equal  quantity  of  water  to  the  f^e^ll 
the  frog.    The  liquid  whiih  flows  throuuVt  tlu-   f 
almost   coluurlo£B  clear  serum   diluted 
slight  tinge  of  reil,  from  the  colouring  j 
tho  water.    As  however  the  solution  of  tho  e^' 
of  frog's  bloo<l  by  water  requires  a  considi'i- 
filtered  fluid  can  scarcely  be  termed  roddiih^  anil 
times  quite  colourless.     If,  instead  of  water,  as 
sugar  in  water  (one  part  of  sugar  to  200  or  in 
be  employed,  no  colouring  matter  will  be  \\\ 
the  filtration,  and  the  filtered  liquid  is  quite  i 

without   the  slightest   trace  of  mixture,       I  ! 

serum  be  examined  under  thi' ■>"'■•  *■'   v,  ^..n    ,„  ,,  i.* 
puscles  can  be  detectotl.    In  :  i  in  the  courad 

of  a  few  minutes  a  col  our  les>  >  nu.*i    .,,  li.J 

and  trans|]^arcnt  that  it  is  not 
tion  until  it  is  mised  out  of  Wm 

dually  Ihiekcns  and  becomes  whitinh  and  \V  i 

ai^suines  gradually   the    appearance  of   tho  i     »i 

human  lymph.   In  this  way  the  fibrin  of  the  blood 


La 


loud   1^1 


I  porest  state,  and  this  has  not  hitherto  b^n 

^  fibrm  in  of  a  whitish  colour,  inodorous  and  inso- 
I  cold  writer;  it  is  a  solid  substance,  tough,  clastic* 
posed  of  thready  librea. 

^Utive  quantity  of  fibrin  contained  in  the  blood 
edtly  according  to  the  state  of  the  sytiiem  at  the 
I  obtained. 

hitcd  by  Brande,  who  has  given  a  ^ill  account  of  the 
I  propertieu  of  fibrin,  that  llbrin  and  albumen 
in],  if  not  identical,  are  very  clogely  allied,  and 
ftther  to  differ  in  organization  than  in  etisentia! 
'  clitracter.  *  The  ultimate  composition  of  fibrin 
I  dtftcrmined  by  Gay  Lussac  and  Thenard,  and  by 
1^  who  made  a  comparative  analysis  of  that  of  aite- 
hlood:  the  following  are  their  results: — 
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J  of  fibrin  which  constitutes  muscular  fibre  is 

iVit}>  iinrves,  vessels,  and  cellular  and  adipose 

^  are  probably  always  more  or  less 

[1       _,     litters,     *To  obtain  the  fibrin  of  a 

»t  be  tinely  minced  and  washed  in  repeated 

Bf  at  60°  or  70^  till  all  colouring  and  soluble 

I  withdrawn,  and  till  the  residue  is  colourless, 

dorous ;  it  is  then  strongly  pressed  between 

I  which  renders  it  semitransparent  and  pulve- 

lios  observes,  that  in  this  state  it  becomes  so 

Bitive  when  triturated,  that  the  pai  tiL'les 

1  adhere  to  the  mortar,  and  that  it  still 

[  is  separable  by  akohol  or  sether.    When 

(►water,  it   shrinki?,  hardens,  and  yields  a  por- 

"  from  the  interstitial  ceUu!ar  niem- 

B^  r  is  also  modified  by  the  continuetl 

^ :.«...,  and  loses  its  solubility  in  acetic  acul, 

[  with  it  in  its  previous  state,  fonns  a 

luble  in  water,  hut  slightly  turbid,  fi-om 

*  jfkt  and  a  portion  of  insoluble  membrane, 

__^  cntlv  from  the  vessels  which  pervaded  the 

fttt^itf.     it  is  soluble  in  diluted  caustic  potass,  and 

by  an  excess  of  muriatic  acid,  the  precipitate 

und  of  fibrin  with  excess  of  muriatic  acid, 

I  wadied  with  distilled  water,  become  gela- 

b1e»  being  reduced  to  the  state  of  a  neutral 

I  of  muscle  is  mixed  with  its  weight  of 
^  swells  and  dissolves,  and  when  gently 
(ti&es  to  the  surface,  and  may  be  separated; 
is  then  diluted  with  twice  its  weight  of  water, 
I  hours  (occasionally  replacing  the  loss  by 
ttia  is  formed,  which  combines  with  the 
ling  it  with  carbonate  of  lime,  filtering, 
\  dryness,  a  yellow  residue  remains,  con- 
'  act  products :  two  of  these  are  taken  up 
on  in  boiling  alcohol  of  the  specific  gravity  of 
are  oblAined   upon   evaporation;    thi^  residue, 
ith  akoltol  of  the  specific  gravity  of  .830.  commu- 
it  (1)  a  portion  of  a  peculiar  extractive  matter, 
'uble  remainder  (2)  is  wbite»  soluble  in  water, 
1)1  e,  and  has  been  called  by  Braconnot  leucine. 
12*,  exhaling  the  odour  of  roasted  meat,  and 
blimeat  it  is  ditncultly  soluble  in  alcolioL    It  dis- 
,iA  ,.,.A  ^    \i\^  on  evaporation  a  white  cryg^ 
i»  iVuctc  aeicL    The  portion  of  the 

fc^ ,       ...  ._  ..!.-cjluble  in  alcohol  (3),  is  yellow, 

puiMOs  salutioo  la  precipitated  by  infusion  of  galls, 


subacetate  of  lead,  nitrate  of  mercury,  and  persulphate  of 
iron.  It  appears  therefore  that  the  products  of  ibe  action 
of  ftulpbunc  acid  upon  the  fibrin  of  muscle  are,  1.  an  ex- 
tractive matter  soluble  in  alcohol;  2.  leucine;  and  3,  ex- 
tractive, insoluble  in  alcohol,  but  soluble  in  water,* 

(Braufle^  Ct/ciopo'd.  nf  Anatomy  and  Physiology  in  loc , 
Professor  Miiller  on  Human  Phyfdohgy ;  Bntuh  Animh 
of  Medicine  ;  Phitusophy  of  Healths  vol.  i.) 

Fl'BTJLA,  The  fibula  (pcronc,  Fr.,  Trtpovi^,  a  bodJtin)  is  a 
long  slender  bone  swelling  out  at  both  ends,  by  w  hich  it  is 
firmly  attached  to  the  outer  side  of  the  (ihia^  or  main  bone 
of  the  leg.  The  lower  extremity  forms  the  projection  of 
the  outer  ancle :  it  is  received  into  a  deep  longitudinal 
groove  at  the  side  of  the  tibia,  to  which  it  is  connected  by  a 
ligamentous  union ;  and  is  firmly  knit  to  the  foot  by  strong 
baiidi  of  ligament,  which  spread  like  the  sticks  of  a  fan 
from  the  lip  of  the  ancle  to  the  bones  of  the  heel  and 
instep.  The  upper  extremity  slants  a  little  backwards, 
and  is  arficulated  with  the  side  of  the  tibia  below  the  knee, 
by  means  of  a  true  joint,  having  cartilaginous  surfaces  ancl 
a  synovial  membrane  as  well  as  external  ligaments.  The 
lendon  of  the  biceps  flexor  cruris,  or  mus<'le  of  the  outer 
hamstring,  is  implantefl  into  this  part  of  the  fibula,  which 
is  called  its  head^  and  spreatls  over  the  adjoining  bony  and 
muscular  surface*,  connecting  and  supporting  tliem  in  the 
double  capacity  of  a  ligament  and  an  aponeurosis.  Thera 
is  no  greater  degree  of  motion  between  the  tibia  and  fibula 
Uian  is  suflScient  to  give  some  elasticity  to  the  play  of  the 
ancle-joint,  which  is  secured  on  the  outer  side  chielly  by 
the  pp-geclion  of  the  fibula  beyond  it  The  shall  ot  the 
fibula — nearly  straight,  triangular,  hard,  a  little  twisited,  and 
of  great  strength  for  its  size — is  about  as  thick  as  the  middle 
finger,  and  extends  like  a  bowstring  across  the  arch  formed 
by  the  gradual  enlargement  of  the  tibia  towards  the  knee, 
A  strong  sheet  of  fibrous  membrane,  calltd  the  interosseous 
ligament,  tightly  stretched  from  one  bone  to  Ihe  other, 
fills  up  the  greater  part  of  the  inter\'al  between  them,  and 
gives  sui-face  for  the  attachment  of  muscles  and  strength  to 
the  Umb,  without  adding  incoDveoieDtly  to  its  bulk  or 
weight  Nine  muscles  axe  attached  to  the  fibula.  Tlie 
biceps  cruris^  already  mentioned,  bends  the  leg  back  to- 
wards  the  thigh ;  tluee  on  the  fore  part  raise  and  extend 
the  tofift  the  remaining  five  unite  in  raising  the  heel,  and 
press  the  toes  and  the  ball  of  the  foot  against  the  ground; 
at  the  same  time  turning  the  i^ile  outwards  by  Ufting  its 
external  border.  The  mus*  1  '  '  \  concerned  in  the  last- 
mentioned  action  are  the  ju-  ii^iaand  brevi^;  their 
tend  >ns  pass  behind  the  aii<  ie,  i}mg  in  a  groove  of  the 
fibula,  which  acts  as  a  fixed  pully  to  change  the  line  of 
tbeir  miction,  and  are  inserted  into  two  bones  on  the  outer 
and  inner  edge  of  the  sole  near  the  base  of  the  toes.  They 
are  ver^^  powerful  muscles;  and  when  they  act  with  sudden 
and  spasmodic  force,  in  consequence  of  the  foot  coming 
miexpectcdly  to  the  ground,  are  capable  of  breaking  the 
fibula  above  the  ancle  by  pressing  the  foot  against  its  pro- 
jecting end.  This  accident  happens  not  un frequently  from 
the  foot  shpping  unawares  over  the  edge  of  the  curb-stone, 
and  IS  complicated  with  various  degrees  of  lateral  disloca- 
tion, and  with  severe  sprain  of  the  ligaments  of  the  inner 
ancle.  The  force  may  be  sufficient  to  break  olf  the  tip  of 
the  inner  ancle;  and  if  the  sharp  edge  of  the  broken  tibia 
be  driven  through  the  skin,  which  sometimes  happens,  tho 
cavity  of  the  joint  is  exposed,  and  the  injury  becomes  a 
compound  dislocatbn  of  the  ancle-joint  These  accidents 
are  sometimes  secondary,  the  foot  being  iti  the  first  instance 
forced  by  the  weight  against  the  inner  ancle,  with  sprain 
of  the  external  ligaments,  and  tlien  drawn  up  with  a  jerk 
by  the  peronei*  However  produce<l,  the  injury  is  a  very 
serious  one,  and  often  requires  much  good  management  to 
prevent  permanent  lameness  or  even  worse  consequenoo4. 
ftfinor  degrees  of  it  have  a  general  resemblance  to  simple 
sprains  of  the  Ugaments,  and  the  fracture  of  the  fibula 
may  be  overlooked.  It  may,  however,  be  easily  detected, 
notwithstanding  the  swelling,  by  the  unusual  positiun  of 
the  foot,  and  by  pressing  the  bones  together  higher  up  thu 
leg;  for  if  the  fibula  be  IVactured,  this  cannot  hi  '  ti- 
out  a  sense  of  yielding  of  the  otherwise  solidly  1 
parts,  and  increase  of  pain  to  the  -  *■  -*  *rnm  llic  j-tt^r^.-uic 
of  the  broken  end  of  the  bone  qu  ft  parts.  From 
the  name  of  the  eminent  surgetji.  ,,..,.  ...  i  dchneated  and 
described  this  injury,  it  is  called  Pott*9fraetMm*  [Foot; 
Fracturb;  Tibia,] 

Fl'BULA,  a  term  li^d  ^mow^  X^^^  'S^toswx^  Iqx  ^^ 
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broafh  or  buckle  \villj  wbich  ibcir  vt?sts  were  usunUy 
ftihtencfl.  1 1  is  ik'rivcd  from /^r>,  *lo  fix/  and  tbe  mont 
anlient  finii^  of  Uie  word  is  supposed  to  bavc  hccn  Jigebuia, 
These  fastenings  were  made  in  very  great  variety,  both  ai^ 
to  material  and  fonn^  and  were  sometimes  ooiatnentiHlwilb 
engraved  stone=i  or  gems,  Fibulic  of  gold  were  often  used 
as  pre'^ents.  The  most  common  were  made  of  brass  or  iron* 
Omnt  Caylus,  in  bis  *  Reeueil/  pi.  1  in.  fig.  4,  hm  engraved 
a  fibula  wbieli  soned  the  double  purpose  of  a  fastening  to 
tlie  garment  and  a  key.  Filmia  was  a  term  likewise  applied 
by  tile  antientii  to  tbc  iron  brare  or  band  us<jd  for  joining 
or  fa.stening  beams,  mentioned  by  CcDStir  {De  Beilo  GalL, 
biv.,  r»17j  ami  described  by  Vitmvius  (1.  i»»  <*.  5).  Tbe 
(ibula  rhirur^ica  was  an  Lnstrnment  used  by  surgeona  Jur 
drawing  ibe  lips  of  a  wound  together,  notired  by  PitiscuSi 
in  bis  Li^xicon,  p.  77S,  who  \x\m  mentions  xh^  fibula  ^m- 
noitiita,  sive  theatralis,  *quji*  rantoribus  ct  romcedis  inscr- 
viebat/  particularly  described  by  Celsus,  and  several  limes 
alluded  lo  by  Jutetial  and  Martial  This  was  a  ring  of 
i i ;jh  t  wii rkm an sh i p. 

FIBULA'RIA.  [EcHiNiD.F^  vol.  ix.  pp.  2G0,  261.] 
FICE'DULA.  [Beccafico.  vol.  iv.  p,  liiS  ;  SvLYiADifiJ 
FICHTE,  JOHANN  GOTTLIEB,  wils  born  in  Upper 
T^u^nlin  in  17rr2.  After  receiving  a  school  education,  he 
studied  at  tbe  universities  of  Jena,  Lcipzigi  and  Wittem- 
lierc;.  He  aflerwanls  became  acquainted  with  Kant  and 
PeaJalozzi;  and  in  1792  attracted  general  attention  by  his 
Vet  such  einer  Critih  alhr  Offenbivung  (Attempt  at  a 
Criliijiie  of  all  Re\elafion),  on  account  of  which  he  was 
inaile  professor  of  pbdosophy  at  Jena.  Here  he  began  to 
]ironiul2^ate  tbe  system  of  pbiloftophy  which  is  known  under 
the  name  of  Wissemrhaftslehre  (Dor^trine  of  Science).  A 
IrealifiC  on  Faiih  and  Providence  which  be  wrote  at  Jena 
bavin*?  brought  upon  him  the  suspieion  of  irreligion,  he  re- 
tired to  Prussia,  and  after  living  for  some  lime  at  Berlin, 
i-eniuved  to  Erlangen,  where  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
ptiilosophy,  with  leave  to  \isit  Prussia  in  the  winter  lime* 

Tbe  character  of  Fichte  has  alwajs  been  held  in  high 
esteem.  His  *  Discourses  to  the  German  People'  during  iTio 
French  invasion  are  justly  va]ue<b  and  be  is  said  to  have  died. 
as  he  always  lived,  for  a  good  cause.  During  bis  res^idence 
at  Berlin  in  the  year  1,%1 4,  he  urged  his  wife  to  visit  tbe 
^ick  in  ihe  military  hospital  of  that  city  \  m  consequence  of 
whicb  she  ctuigbl  a  fever,  from  which  sh©  recovered,  but 
communicated  it  to  her  huFband.  Fichte  died  at  Berlin  in 
1^14,  leaving  a  son,  Immannel  Hermann^  now  a  professor 
at  Bonn,  and  one  of  the  most  distinguished  philosophers  in 
Germany. 

Fulite's  Wissen&chttfhlehre  grew  out  of  the  pliilosopby 
of  Kant,  of  whom  ho  at  first  considered  himself  a  mere  dis- 
ciple. Kant  had  dogmatically  assumed  the  »<*hool  lugits  as 
the  foUTidation  of  bis  system  ;  the  forma  of  propositions,  as 
affij'rantive,  negative,  iJcc ,  had  supplied  him  with  his  table 
uf  categories,  and  he  never  thought  that  any  one  would  ask 
for  Ihe  origin  of  these  furms  themselves.  According  to  the 
system  of  Kant,  time  nnd  spn£*e  have  no  existence  exterior 
to  Ihe  mind,  hut  are  merely  the  forms  in  which  it  discerns 
objects,  and  which  only  abide  in  itself.  An  intuition  (or 
immediate  contemnlalion)  w^as  divided  into  matter  and 
farm:  thus  in  a  red  surface,  the  mere  colour  red  was  called 
the  matter  of  the  intuition,  and  the  extension  its  form.  The 
lirst  was  held  to  be  a  inanifostation  of  something  external 
to  ourselves;  the  latter  as  merely  dwelling  in  our  own 
minds.  This  was  Kant*s  theory  of  sensation  {Transoind- 
etUuh  jEsthetiky  and  it  is  followed  by  an  investigation  of 
the  laws  of  the  understanding.  Tliese  laws  he  worked  out 
fi'om  the  table  of  categories,  which,  as  before  said,  was  con- 
structed from  the  logical  form  of  propositions.  Thus,  pro- 
positioMs  are  divided  into  universal,  particular,  and  singu- 
lar. Hence  the  objects  of  projwsitions  considered  in  this 
light,  me  *  all,*  *  many,'  or  *  one,'  or  may  be  said  to  come 
under  the  categories  of  *  totality,'  *  multiplicity,'  and  'unity/ 
In  the  same  manner,  from  the  divisions  of  propositions  into 
a  (Br  mat  ion.  negative,  and  infinite,  Kant  got  the  categories 
of  *  reality,*  *  negation,'  and  *  limitation,*  and  fn)m  the  divi- 
sion into  categorical,  hypothetical,  and  disjunctive,  the  cate- 
gorier  of  *  substance  and  accident*—*  cause  and  effect*^ — 

•  action  and  re-aclion.'  A  fourth  series  of  categories  ob- 
lained  from  the  modal  division  are  '  necessity,*  *  actuality,* 

•  pOHsitiitity  ;*  and  as  we  cannot  think  of  objects  at  all  except 
under  the  forms  expressed  by  these  pro^wsiiions,  it  follows 
tout  all  objects  of  thought  must  come  under  the  categories. 
From  this  Kant  coucludeB,  that  as  time  and  space  are  the 


forms  of  our  intuition,  so  are  '  cause  and  effeoC  Scc^  i 
forms  of  our  thought,  having  likewise  no  existence  without 
our  own  minds;   and  ihat  when  we  say  the  law  of  c^u 
and  efft^ct  is  a  law  of  nature,  no  more  is  conveyed 
that  the  law  of  cause  and  effect  is  that  under  which  w( 
compelled  to  observe  nature,   having  nothing  to  do  iHft 
external  Ihinga  themselves.  Kant  compares  his  own  sy 
to  that  of  Copernicus,  observing  that  the  latter  make 
planets  move  round  the  suu,  and  that  he  in  tbe  sjime  i 
ner  puts  the  mind  in   the  centre,  and  makes  tlie 
adupt  themselves  to  the  furin^  of  the  mind,  In^teAdc 
mind  following  the  laws  of  the  objects.     Hence*  according  I 
to  his  view,  we  arc  altogether  \vithout  knowledge  of  thii^gi 
in  themselves,  the  exttnuled   form  in  which  they  ap    ~  ' 
being  merely  in  our  owi:i  mind,  and  likewise  the  lai 
which  we  suppose  ihcy  are  regulated.     We  merely  coo 
plate  various   phcenomena^    which  arc   the   exponeatj 
things  we  cannot  know^  anything  about,  and  to  which  t' 
very*  phsBuomena  do  not  bear  the  slightest  resemblanc 

Various  con  tern  ponuries  liad    found  it  strange 
regions  so  heterogeneous  as  those  of  mind  and  thiag 
themselves  {din fie  an  sich\  should  at  tbe  same  time 
admirably  adapted  to  each  other,  that  the  latter  sh 
accommodate  themselves  to  all    the  forms  of  the 
and  at  the  same  time,  the  taking  of  a  commoii 
logic,  assuming  all  its  dicla  as  self-evident  ajdotni,  i 
rather  a  superficial  pot^ccdmg.    The  sceptical  adi^ 
challenged  the  Kantu^tn  to  prove  that  there  was  a  J 
connection  between  the/r>rm  and  the  matter  of  ku 

Aroused  by  these  attacks,  Fichte,  as  a  disdji 
began  to  inquire  what  was  the  absolute  form  of 
and  at  the  same  time  what  lay  at  tbe  foundation  of  !(^ 
mere  assumption  of  which,  as  a  self  evident  science, 
satisfy  him.    He  saw^  liiat  all  logic  dejiended  on  the  i 
silions  of  identity  and  contradiction,     *  A  is  A/  and  * ' 
is  not  A.*  He  then  asked  himself  what  is  meant  by  *  A  i 
does  it  imply  that  A  exists  ?    No,  because  tbe  propositi 
centaur  is  a  centaur'  is  a  true  one,  though  the  t 
not  exist  at  alL   '  A  is  A*  means  no  more  than '  If  i 
it  is  A ;'  and  A  is  not  A.  provided  U  is  not  ^ii?enJ^ 
implies  giiwn  to  snme  cofuiciotis  being;  and  hen 
that  the  truth  even  of  an  identical  proposition 
the  being  of  an  I  or  Ego  (das  Ichy.    The  pmposil 
A*  is  converted  into  *Ego  is  Ego  f  and  this  is  foi 
pend  on  no  condition,  as  Ego  gives   itself,  and 
essence  consists  in  its  giving  itself     From  this  prop 
is  obtained  the  category  of  reality:  reality  i^  thai  wh 
piven  to  the  Ego.     In  like  manner,  *  Non-A  is  not  j 
converted  into  *  Non-Ego  is  not  Ego;'  and  from  Ibis  j 
sition  is  obtained  the  category  of  uegnliuu.     Then  ai 
tion  arises,  *  How  can  Ego  posit  Non-Ego?'     It  is  & 
as  an  axiom  that  every  ibmg  in  Ego  is  posited  by  i 
how  then  can  it  posit  a  Non-Ei^o,  which  soemsj 
self-dcs  true  lion?     It  then  turns  but  that  Ego 
as  determined  by  Non-Ego.      An  undetermined^ 
nothing;  determination  implies  limitation,  and  hence! 
by  positing  itself  a«(  a  determined  being,  at  the  \ 
posits  Non  Ego,    The  Ego  is  conceived  at  first  \ 
pcded  activity;    it  meets  with   a  shock   (artsio 
causes  it   to  perform  an  act  of  retlection,  and 
moment  it  begins  to  construct  a  world  without 
feels  itself  confined  by  certain  sensations,  and  hcnoe] 
gines  there  mu^t  be  a  being  external  lo  it^self  ?n^p<J 
these  sensations^     At  the  same  time  the  very 
of  contincment  implies  a  consciousness  of  th 
fi-ecdom;  for  no  being  can  be  aware  of  a  cutli   inui 
striving  against  it.     Freedom  manifests  itself  in  the  J. 
of  directing  tbe  attention  to  some  objects  to  the  excft 
of  others,  or   in  the  imagination  of  such  as   are  aU 
Thus  a  child  who  sees  its  first  object  cannot  divert  its  i 
tion  from  that  object  and  think  of  another;  it  is  eompU 
curbed  by  tbe  present ;  while  a  person  who  has  seen  i 
riety  can  at  pleasure  call  forth  a  distant  object,  and  do 
mind*s  eye  upon  those  immediately  before  him.    Th 
state  of  comparative  freedom.     It  is  impossible,  in 
limited  space,  to  follow  the  IFhientchq/fslehre  ibrou 
its  ramificutioti^;  but  what  is  given  above  will  sen^  1 
vey  an  idea  of  the  ]>rtnciplc.     Fiehtc's  arlversanes  ace 
him  of  Nihilism  and  Atheism,  and  seem  to  have  i 

*  It  it  not  to  b«  nnilcrstrxKl  tfint  the  above  14  fnti^niW  ••  A  < 
c^r  Ktinl'ii  iiyvt«cn.    Only  su  much  it  glvea  «j  to  timdct  the  ftceoant'uT  ! 

♦  (htcittt  *  iKHltH*  *■  the  proper  irouBlntuio,  but '  jfitT^B*  i«  tsora  fc] 
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Oat  he  (Fiehte)  thought  he  had  constructed  the  whole  I 
nnirerse.  These  objections  are  answered  by  his  son,  in  an 
excellent  little  book  entitled  Beyirdge  zur  Characteristik 
der  neuem  Philosophies  in  which  he  shows  that  the  very 
being  of  the  Ego  proves  its  own  finity,  and  that  conse- 
quently his  father's  doctrine  necessarily  leads  to  the  as- 
sumption of  the  absolute  J  or  God,  a  being  that  is  infinite. 
In  a  tract  called  Die  H'issenschaftslehre  in  ihrem  alfge- 
meinen  Umrisse  dargestellt  (Berlin,  1«10),  the  elder  Fiehte 
nys  plainly  that  God  is  the  only  true  being,  and  thus 
buiishes  all  suspicion  of  Atheism.  His  mural  doctrines 
iDTolve  a  contempt  for  nature,  which  he  regards  as  a  mere 
curb  over  which  freedom  should  triumph ;  and  hence  he  is 
averse  to  all  speculative  physics,  considering  nature  as  the 
absolutely  given  of  which  there  can  be  no  Knowledge,  and 
making  all  reality  proceed  from  the  knower^  he  denies  reality 
to  the  former.  These  opinions  have  led  the  philosophers  of 
nature  iNatur-Philosophen)  to  accuse  him  of  one-sided- 
uesa.  His  son  attributes  this  tendency  to  the  influence  of 
the  doctrines  of  Kant,  which  always  treated  nature  as  a 
mere  appearance  {Erscheinung\  and  from  which  Fiehte 
never  became  absolutely  free. 

It  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  the  IVissenschaftslehre 
wUl  be  rendered  perfectly  intelligible  by  the  above  short 
notice,  when  the  reader  might  turn  over  the  whole  works 
of  Fiehte,  and  still  find  the  subject  intensely  diflicult  and 
dbmire.  The  design  of  this  article  has  been  to  give  a  hint 
of  the  principle,  and  no  more. 

An  opportunity  is  here  taken  of  warning  the  English 
reader  ajg^nst  mere  dabbling  in  German  philosophy.  If  he 
have  taste  and  leisure  for  the  study,  is  willing  to  devote  to 
it  a  eonsiderable  portion  of  his  time,  and  will  not  refuse  to  be- 
itow  on  it  the  roost  painful  attention,  he  will  find  it  worth  his 
labour  to  study  the  works  of  Fiehte,  Schelling,  and  Hegel. 
Bat  if  he  cannot  bestow  this  labour,  let  him  refrain  from 
the  subject  altogether.  Tlie  doctrines  of  the  German  phi- 
ksophers  are  only  to  be  gathered  irom  their  own  voluminous 
voru,  most  of  which  are  written  in  a  hard  crabbed  style ; 
and  all  the  English  books  which  would  give  a  slight  Ticw 
of  this  philosophy,  and  a  pretty  essay  on  it,  are  worse 
than  useless,  as  they  generallv  mislead. 

FICHTELGEBIRGE  is  a  mountain-knot  or  mountain- 
rnsM  in  Germany,  situated  between  50°  and  50*^  15'  N. 
kt,  and  1 1""  45'  and  12''  E.  long.  Its  greatest  length  from 
north-eaat  to  south-west,  between  the  towns  of  Asch  and 
Bureuth,  does  not  exceed  thirty-five  miles ;  and  its  average 
width  is  about  twenty-eight  miles.  It  is  calculated  that 
tlui  mass  of  rocks  covers  about  900  square  miles. 

The  whole  mountain-mass  is  furrowed  on  all  sides  by 
narrow  yalleys  and  glens ;  its  most  elevated  parts  extend 
m  plains,  on  which  a  few  summits  rise  in  the  form  of  domes. 
These  summits  form  a  series  arranged  along  the  axis  of 
the  mass  from  south-west  to  north-east.  Those  which  attain 
the  greatest  elevation  are  the  Kosscine,  which  rises  to  3024 
feet;  the  Ochsenkopf,  to  332S ;  and  the  Schneeberg,  to 
3484  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  base  on  which 
the  whole  mass  rests  is  about  1 700  feet  above  the  sea-level 
towards  the  south  and  west,  and  towards  the  east  and  north 
about  1800  feet. 

The  Fichtelgebirge  is  the  centre,  in  which  three  extensive 
mountain-ranges  unite,  and  from  which  they  may  be  consi- 
dered to  issue.  The  Erzgcbirge  begins  at  its  northern  ex- 
tremity near  Asch,  and  runs  off  in  an  east-north-east  direction, 
dividing  Saxony  from  Bohemia.  From  its  north-western 
extremity  branches  off  another  range,  which  is  first  called 
the  Frankenwald  (Forest  of  Franconia),  and  farther  on 
takes  the  name  of  the  Thiiringcrwald  (or  Forest  of  Thu- 
ringia);  the  Harz  itself  may  be  considered  as  the  most 
northern  branch  of  this  range.  The  third  range,  which  is 
immediately  connected  with  the  Fichtelgebirge,  is  the 
Bohmerwald  (or  Forest  of  Bohemia),  which  runs  off  in  a 
south-eastern  direction. 

In  consequence  of  this  disposition  of  the  mountain-ranges 
which  issue  from  the  Fichtelgebirge,  the  waters  collected 
on  its  slopes  run  off  to  the  four  cardinal  points.  On  its 
southern  declivity  rises  the  Naab,  which  joins  the  Danube, 
by  which  its  waters  are  carried  to  the  Black  Sea ;  the  Main, 
rising  on  the  western  declivity,  mingles  its  waters  with  the 
Rhine;  and  the  Egcr,  which  carries  off  the  waters  from  the 
eastern  slopes,  falls  into  the  Elbe,  as  well  as  the  Saale,  which 
rises  near  the  northern  extremity  and  runs  northward. 

The  nucleus  of  the  mass  is  composed  of  granite,  gneiss,  and 
mica-sUte ;  but  on  the  north-western  side  it  is  surrounded 
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by  extensive  beds  of  day-slate  and  grauwake.  Its  miueial 
wealth  is  not  great  It  contains  extensive  beds  of  iron  ore, 
which  is  the  only  metal  that  is  worked  on  an  extensive 
scale.  Copper  ore  occurs  frequently,  but  always  in  such 
small  quantities  that  it  cannot  be  worked.  Gold  was  for- 
merly obtained  by  washing  -the  sand  of  some  rivulets. 
Alum,  serpentine,  and  coal  occur  in  some  places  in  rather 
large  quantities.  In  other  places  there  are  some  precious 
stones,  as  garnets,  tourmalins,  &c. 

FICl'NO,  MARSI'LIO,  born  at  Florence,  a.d.  1433, 
was  the  son  of  Ficino,  the  physician  of  (josrao  de'  Medici, 
who  perceiving  the  happy  dispositions  of  the  youth,  gener- 
ously provided  for  his  education.  Ficino  studied  Greek,  and 
applied  himself  especially  to  the  works  of  Pluto,  which 
he  translated  into  Latin.  He  afterwards  translated  Plo- 
tinus,  Jamblichus,  Proclus,  and  Porphyrius,  and  became  a 
great  admirer  of  the  late  Platonicians  of  the  Alexandrian 
school.  He  was  one  of  the  preceptors  of  young  Lorenzo, 
Cosmo's  grandson.  Cosmo  appointed  him  president  of  the 
literary  society  which  he  assembled  at  his  house,  and  which 
was  called  Acudemia  Plalonica,  having  for  its  object  to  ex- 
plain the  doctrines  of  the  Platonists.  I(s  meethigs,  which 
were  greatly  encouraged  by  Lorenzo,  woie  cheered  by  sym* 

Eosiu,  or  annual  banquets,  on  the  anniversary  of  Plato's 
irth-day,  of  one  of  which,  held  at  the  villa  of  Careggi,  Fi- 
cino himself  gives  an  interesting  description.  The  Acade- 
micians were  divided  into  three  classes:  1st,  the  Mecenati, 
being  the  family  of  the  Medici;  tind,  the  teachers,  who 
consisted  of  the  most  learned  men  of  the  time,  such  as  Pico 
della  Mirandoln,  Poliziano,  Leon  Battista  Alberti,  Landino, 
and  others ;  3rd,  of  pupils.  (Bundini,  Specimen  LiteraturcB 
Ftorentincpt  vol.  ii. ;  Brucker,  Ilistor,  Philos.,  torn,  iv., 
period  the  3rd,  b.  I .) 

At  the  age  of  forty  Ficino  resolved  to  devote  himself  to 
the  church,  and  being  ordained,  his  patron  Lorenzo  con- 
ferred upon  him  a  canonry  in  the  cathedral  of  Florence. 
He  now  made  an  attempt  to  amalgamate  the  theology  of 
Plato  with  Christianity,  and  in  so  doing  was  at  times  car 
pied  by  his  zeal  beyond  the  limits  of  sound  criticism  or  taste. 
He  was  however  sincere  and  single-minded,  exemplary  in 
his  private  conduct,  mild  and  moderate  in  his  temper,  and, 
contrary  to  the  practice  of  most  of  his  contemporaries,  was 
averse  from  literary  feuds  and  rancorous  polemics.  Being 
of  a  diminutive  size,  and  of  very  precarious  health,  he  says 
himself  that  he  hardly  passed  a  day  without  bodily  pain, 
and  yet  he  constantly  applied  to  study.  Much  of  his  time 
was  spent  at  the  various  country  residences  of  the  Medici 
near  Florence,  in  which  he  composed  his  works.  He  died 
in  1499,  at  the  age  of  sixty-six,  and  his  countrymen  raised 
to  him  a  monument  in  the  cathedral  of  Florence,  with  his 
bust,  and  an  epitaph  written  by  his  friend  Poliziano.  His 
works  were  collected  and  published  at  Basel,  2  vols.,  folio, 
1491.  They  consist  of  translations  from  the  Greek  philo- 
sophers, original  treatises  on  metaphysics  and  ethic.**,  his 
Theologia  Platonica,  and  other  writings.  His  Latin  epistles, 
which  were  pubHshed  separately  at  Venice,  1495,  aie  in- 
teresting on  account  of  the  details  which  they  contain  con- 
cerning the  distinguished  scholars  collected  at  Florence  by 
the  fostering  patronage  of  Lorenzo.  Ficino  \^Tote  also  a 
work  *  De  Religionc  Christian(i,'  and  a  commentary  on  the 
Epistles  of  St.  Paul.  (Roscoe's  Lorenzo  the  Magnijicent ; 
Corniani,  Secoli  della  Letter  at  ur  a  It  al  tana.) 

FICOIDE/E.    [Mesembryace^.] 

FICTION.    [Novel;  Romance.] 

FICTIONS  (in  I-aw)  have  been  somewhat  quaintly  de- 
fined to  be  *  those  things  that  have  no  real  essence  in  their 
own  bwly,  but  are  so  acknowledged  and  accepted  in  law  for 
some  especial  purpote.'  These  especial  ])urposes  are  various. 
The  law,  it  is  said  (by  which  we  must  understand  those  who 
for  tho  time  are  the  interpreters  of  it),  shall  never  make 
any  fiction  but  for  necessity,  and  in  avoidance  of  a  mischief 
(Coke's  Pep,  iii.  SO).  This  is  as  much  as  to  say  that  those 
who  interpret  the  law  will,  in  order  to  avoid  a  special  hard- 
ship, or  remove  some  unexpected  difficulty  not  provided  for 
by  the  law,  resort  to  a  fiction,  that  is,  they  will  imagine 
something  to  be  which  is  not.  It  is  said  that  such  fictions 
have  always  a  good  end  in  view,  that  is,  an  end  considered 
good  by  those  who  make  or  maintain  the  fictions.  It  was 
wisely  said,  that  fictions  of  law  must  not  be  of  a  thing  im- 
possible: but  the  leason  is  rather  curious;  'for  the  law 
imitates  nature.*  If  we  object  to  the  soundness  of  the  rea- 
son in  the  instance  last  mentioned,  we  cannot  but  approve 
of  the  following  rule  as  to  fictions — that  a  man  could  never 


be  subject  to  the  penalty  of  a  statute  by  a  fiction  of  law* 
The  law.  it  was  said,  would  also  make  fictions  in  order  to 
avoid  absurdity ;  but  this  could  hardly  have  been  said  in 
earnest. 

Black  stone  shows  (ilL  43)  by  what  manner  of  fiction  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench  originally  held  plea3  of  all  personal 
actions^*  It  being  surmised  that  the  defendant  is  arrested 
for  a  supposed  trespass,  which  he  never  has  in  reality  com- 
mitted; and  being  thus  in  the  ou&lody  of  the  marshal  of 
the  court,  the  plaintiff  is  at  liberty  to  proceed  against  him 
for  any  other  personal  injury :  which  surmise,  of  being  in 
the  marshal's  custody,  the  defendant  is  not  at  liberty  to 
dispute/  Such  liberty  of  dis»puting  the  fiction  would  clearly 
spoil  the  whole  business,  and  was  therefure  as  necessarily 
disallowed  as  the  fiction  was  allowed*  Of  the  same  kind  is 
the  ficUon  mentioned  by  Blackstone  (iii.  107),  by  which  a 
contract  made  at  sea  is  feigned  to  be  mode  at  the  Royal 
Exchange,  or  other  inland  place,  in  order  to  draw  the  oog- 
nizance  of  the  suit  from  the  courts  of  Admiralty  to  those  of 
Westminster  HalL  *  Such  fictions,'  as  Blackhione  remarks^ 
•  are  adopted  and  encouragefl  in  the  Roman  law :  a  son 
killed  in  battle  is  supposed  to  live  for  ever  for  the  benellt  of 
his  parents;  and  by  the  fiction  of  postlimijtntm  and  ihe 
lex  Cornelia,  captives,  when  freed  from  bondage,  were  held 
to  have  never  been  prisoners ;  and  such  as  died  in  captivity 
were  supposed  to  have  died  in  their  own  counlry/ 

Fictions  in  law,  though  often  ridiculous  euough,  have 
jjenerully  had  their  origin  in  some  defect  in  the  existing 
laws  or  course  of  procedure,  and  have  pointed  out  in  what 
respecU  the  judi^es  or  interpreters  of  law,  and,  us  wo  may 
suppose,  general  opinion  also,  under  the  intluence  of  which 
judges  must  to  sonic  extent  be,  have  felt  that  change  was 
necessary.  Many  fictions,  so  far  from  bcinpf  injurious, 
have  been  bcneticial ;  but  it  must  be  remarked  that  they 
are  the  indications  of  a  rude  state  of  social  organLzatioti, 
and  must  gradually  di^sappear  with  the  improvement  of  the 
institutions  of  society  j  for  their  existence  supposes  a  defect 
which  it  is. the  business  of  le^slation  to  remedy. 

FICUS,  a  large  genus  of  Urticaceous  plants  having  the 
(lowers,  both  males  and  females,  mixed  indiscriminately  on 
the  inside  of  a  fleshy  receptacle,  which  is  so  concave  that 
its  edges  are  drawn  together  into  a  narrow  opening.  This 
is  illustxated  by  the  common  eatable  fig,  the  receptacle  of 
Fie  us  Carica,  which,  although  resembling  a  fVuit  a^  simple 
aa  a  gooseberry,  is  in  fiict  a  collection  of  a  large  number  of 
minute  unisexual  fioWers  growing  to  a  succulent  base ;  at 
its  apex  will  be  found  the  narrow  opening  whore  the  edges 
of  the  receptacle  are  drawn  tof^ether,  and  when  its  interior 
is  laid  bare,  the  flowers  are  seen  clo«ely  packed  all  over  its 
surface,  divided  from  each  other  by  soft  colourless  bristle- 
like bracts  or  scales.  What  are  called  the  seedjs  in  the  ripe 
fig  are  the  pericarps,  each  of  which  contains  a  single  seed. 
The  calyx  is  variable  in  the  number  of  its  segments,  some- 
times hanng  only  3,  sotiiotimiAS  7  or  8.  The  stamens  are 
solitary  in  many  species,  3  in  others,  and  3  in  some.  The 
pisld  consists  of  a  single  ovary  terminated  by  un  awl-shaped 
btyle,  ending  in  a  two-lobed  siigraa. 

The  number  of  species  of  Ficua  is  very  considerable,  per- 
haps as  great  as  that  of  any  arborescent  genus.  They  are 
all  either  tropical  or  inh  ah  It  an  is  of  warm  countries.  Some 
sure  small  plants  creeping  upon  the  surface  of  rocks  and 
walla,  or  clinging  to  the  trunks  of  trees  like  i\7 ;  others  are 
among  the  largest  trees  of  the  forest.  All  traVcllers  in  the 
woods  of  South  America  speak  of  the  noble  aspect  of  the  fig 
trees  (meaning  species  of  Ficus  not  of  the  cullivatod  sorti, 
of  their  gigantic  dimensions,  and  of  the  thick  delightful 
fibado  cast  by  their  leafy  heads.  They  are  ej^pecially  remark- 
able fbr  throwing  out  roots  from  their  branches,  wliich, 
after  I  hey  have  reachotl  the  ground  and  cstablbbed  them- 
selves there,  increase  ra])idly  in  diameter,  produce  other 
branches,  and  thus  contribute  to  extend  an  individual  over 
a  considerable  space  of  grovmd.  Frazer  speaks  thus  of  what 
he  saw  of  their  habits  in  the  forests  at  Moreton  Bay  in  New 

t  Holland:^*  I  observed  several  species  of  Ficus  upwards 
of  150  feet  high,  enclosing  immense  irun-bark  trees,  on 
which  originally  the  seed^  of  these  fig  trevs  had  been 
deposited  by  birds.  Here  they  had  immediately  vegetated, 
and  thrown  out  their  paiiisitical  and  rapacious  roots,  which 
adhoring  close  to  the  bark  of  llic  iron  tree  bad  followed  the 
course  of  its  stem  downwards  to  the  eartli,  where,  once 
trrived*  their  progress  of  growth  is  truly  astonishing.  The 
roots  of  the  Ficus  then  increase  rapidly  in  number,  envelop 
the  iron-bark,  and  send  out  a  I  the  same  time  such  gigantic 
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branches,  that  it  is  not  unusual  to  see  the  ortginal  Ires^l 
a  height  of  70  or  80  feet,  peeping  through  the  fi^  as  if 
itijielf  were  the  parasite  on  the  real  intruder.  In  thesmguUr 
angles  or  walls,  as  they  are  here  termed,  which  are  forms4 
by  the  roots  of  these  trees,  and  of  which  I  observed  m 
16  feet  high,  iheir  is  room  enough  to  dine  half  ado 
persons.  The  fruit  is  eagerly  souc;ht  by  Regent  bird*  (i" 
culm  chrysocephalux%  hlne  pigeons,  and  swamp  * 
(Cucutus  P/iasnmuih  and  the  spreading  and  mas  _ 
support  a  number  of  superb  parasitical  plants/  Rea 
assures  us  C  Ueber  den  Charakter  der  Vegetation  auf  I 
Inseln  des  Indischen  Archipels'}  that  h^  observcsd 
island  of  Semao  a  large  wood  whose  trunks  all  pro 
from  one  single  *<tem  of  a  Ficus  Bcnjamina,  all  united  i 
each  other  by  their  branches  thouj^h  the  trunks  weri 
linct  Tho  well-known  Ficus  Indica,  or  Banyan  Tn 
another  instance  of  this  pecuUar  habit 

The  species  abound  in  a  milky  juice  containing 
chouc,   and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  wl 
this  substance  comes  from  Java  is  exclusively  pnicur 
tapping  difierent  specie^  of  Ficus.     The  be&t  known  ooj 
continent  of  India  is  yielded  by  Ficus  clastica. 

Although  the  fruit  of  Ficus  carica  and  some  oth 
eatable,  yet  tho  wh[>le  genus  abounds  in  an  acrid,  ht{ 
dangerous  principle,  diffused  among  the  milky  secre 
This  is  perceptible  even  in  the  common  fig,  whose  ] 
produces  a  burning  sensation  on  the  tongue  SJidif' 
but  when  the  fruilof  that  species  is  ripe,  the  ai 
stroyed  by  the  chemical  elements  entering  into 
binations.     In  some  s{>ecies  it  is  so  oonoentrated  that  < 
are  among  the  most  virulent  of  poisons,     Fieuv  /ojrican 
Sumatra  species,  and  F.  ditmona,  from  Tanjore,  derive  I 
names  from  this  circumstance,  in  which  many  more  i 
participate. 

For  an  account  of  the  Ficu9  carita  see  Fio ;  of  «| 
others,  remarkable  for  their  interest,  wc  shall  give  a  1 
account. 

),  Hew*  fmiica,  the  Banyan  Tree,  is  a  native  of  most  j 
of  India,  both  on  the  islands  and  the  main  land.  Roitbu 
states  that  it  is  found  m  its  ^eatest  perfection  and  bei 
iibout  tlie  villages  on  the  skirts  of  the  Circar  moitnti 
The  leaves  aro  ovate,  heart-shaped,  three-ribbed.  and< 
when  young,  downy  on  both  sides ;  when  old,  much  «iio 
they  ore  trom  live  to  six  iuches  long,  and  from  three  t 
brt>ad ;  at  the  top  of  the  k^&talk  on  the  underside  ] 
broad,  smooth,  greasy-looking  gland.    The  figs  ^ 
grow  in  pairs  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  are  C 
about  the  size  and  colour  of  a  muldle-sijeed  red  6 
wood  is  light,  white,  porous,  and  of  no  value* 
use  the  leaves  as  plates  to  oat  off;  birdlime  is  I 
turcd  ft-om  the  tenacious  milky  juice.    If  the  seeds  < 
tho  axils  of  the  leaves  of  the  Palmyra  Tree  {BomuuMJ 
/ormif),  the  roots  grow  downwards,  embracing  the  IH 
in  their  descent ;  by  degrees  they  envelop  every  psftj 
ccpt  the  top,  whence  in  very  old'&j 
head  of  the  Palmyra  are  seen  ©mcr 
the  Banyan  Tree  as  if  they  grew  fiom  n.     i  uv  jim 
gard  such  cases  with  rcvejence,  and  call  them  a  holy  \ 
riage  instituted  by  Providence.   The  Banyan  Tiws,  ( 
with  its  trunks  a  sufficient  space  to  shelter  a 
cavalry,   and  used  aa  a  natural  canopy  for  g 
meetings,  has  bren  so  often  described  by  writers  on  J 
to  have  become  familiar  to  the  reader.  The  branch 
to  a  great  extent,  dropping  their  roots  here  and  there.  i 
as  soon  as  they  reach  the  gnjund  rapidly  increase  h 
till  they  become  as  large  as  and  similar  to  the  parent  tn 
by  which  means  the  quantity  of  ground  llioy  cover  i*  alii 
incretlible.     Roxburgh  fays  that  he  I  i 
live  hundred  yards  round  tho  circuit i 
and  a  hundred  feet  high,  the  priiuipui 
than  twenty 'five  feet  to  the  branches,  an  i 
in  diameter.     An  excellent  account  of  auw4 
found  in   the  Oriental  Annual   for  1834;    as: 
description  of  the  mode  of  growth  in  Rumf '- 
Amboinense,*  voL  iii.,  p*  1*26,    See  also  *  A 
iv,  310,    It  is  called  Vuta  in  Sanscrit,  Bu 
gfili,  Bagha  tn  Cingalese, 

2.  Ficus  elmtica,  the  Indian  Gaoutchoue  tree,  is  00 
common  tree  in  the  hothouses  of  this  country.  It  }«is  la 
shining,  oval,  pointed,  thick  leaves,  small  axillar)^  un 
able  fruits  the  size  of  an  ohve,  and  long  pink  or  red 
minal  buds  composed  of  the  stipules  rolled  together.  1 
species  inhabits  the  Pundua  and  the  Jantipoor  mountaiS 
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i  the  ftwmm  of  Silhet  on  the  north,  where  it 

tba  %\Ee  of  a  Eurotteun  i&ycamore^  and  i&  ealled 

It  i»  chieily  found  in  tho  chasms  of  rocks  and 

I  declivities  of  mountains  among  decomposed  rocks 

^ie  matter.     It  produces  when  wounded  u  great 

milk,  which  yields  ahout  one-third  of  its 

atcbouc.    It  grows  with  great  rapidity ;  a  Iree 

10  being  twenty-live  feet  high,  with  the  trunk 

meter  when  only  four  years  old.    The  juice  of 

"  plant  U  used  by  the  natives  of  Silhot  to  smear 

\  of  baskets  constructed  of  split  ralJan,  which 

water-tight.     Old  trees  yield  a  richer 

M^    The  milk  is  extracted  by  incii^lons 

'  tb^  bvk  down  to  the  woo^lp  at  a  diiitance  of 

ol  from  esich  other  all  round  the  trunk  or  branch 

I  of  the  tree,  and  the  higher  the  more  abundant 

lid  to  be.  After  one  operation  the  tree  requires 

Btt  when  it  may  be  again  repeated.     When 

m  exposed  tu  the  air  it  separates  spcmtnneously 

ttla^tic  substance,  and  a  fetid  whey-eoloured 

f  ounces  of  pure  mdky  juice  taken  from  the 

Bt  yielded  exactly  ll>i  ounces  of  clean  washed 

W^     This  subtauce  is  of  liie  finest  quality,  and 

ttaioed  in  large  quantities.     It  is  perfectly  soluble 

al  od  of  Cajcput.     (Roxb.,  Fl^  Ind.  m.  545.) 

Itg'iosa,  the  Pippvil  Tiee^  is  a  large  tree  com- 

t  of  India,  especially  near  houses,  where  it  is 

be  sake  of  its  extensive  dark  grateful  shade. 

superstitious  veneration  by   the    Hindoos, 

[tHetr  deity  Vishnoo  is  fabletl  to  have  been  born 

brunches.    The  leaves  are  heart-shaped,  long, 

avy  at  the  edge,  not  unlike  those  of  some  poplars; 

1  looiatalks  are  long  and  slender,  the  leaves  ac- 

nble  in  the  air  lik<?  those  of  tho  aspen  tree  (Bjpu- 

y.     Silk' worms  prefer  the  leaves  next  to  those 

Tlie  loaves  are  used  fur  tanning  leather 

i  who  call  the  tree  Mudkh  or  Vudih,  and  also 

Sofi  Astatic  Retmrches,  iv,  309,  for  further 

onocrning  this. 

itoni#,tbe  syeomore  fig,  h  a  lariretree  found 
tt  ia  planted  extensively  by  the  road-side, 
^  J  and  on  the  sea-coast,  for  the  sake  of  the 
Hita  very  widely-spreading  branches.  The  Arabs 
Deiz.  Forskahl  states  that  its  head  is  often 
diameter.  The  leaves  are  broadly  ovate, 
Be  what  angular,  rather  blunt,  nearly  smooth, 
it  the  ba«e.  The  figs  are  not  produced  up<m 
anches,  but  in  clustereil  racemes  upon  the 
)  fdd  limbs.  They  are  sweet  and  delicate,  and 
E^ptians.  The  timber  appears  to  be  of  little 
skabl  excludes  it  from  the  lists  of  carpenters' 
ei>  it  araon^  the  trees  which  are  used  for  flre- 
hardly  therefore  have  furnished  the  wood  of 
^mmy-ea^es  were  made,  as  has  been  supposed. 
^  with  greater  reason,  conjectures  that  they 
the  timber  of  Cordia  Myxa.  When  old 
M  very  gnarled  and  broken,  iis  is  shown  in 
lf«  *  Abyssmia/  where  it  is  figured  under  the 
» tree,  but  it  is  so  bare  of  fol  iage  as  to  be  hardly 
|y©  object, 

pr'lOLlTV,] 
OOMMISS.     According  to  Grerman  civil  law, 
;  cociimi««  is  intimately  connected  with  the  law  of 
among  the  nobility,  beina:  the  re^:ulation  ac- 
I  which  the  wht>le  or  part  oif  a  family  property  is 
;  a  certain  member  of  the  family,  on  the  condition 
It  tin  impaired  to  the  person  pointed  out  by  the 
nt ;  either  to  the  first-born  male, 
r  to  the  last-bom  male,  when  it 
ra,,  iir  H»  uic  oblest  member  of  the  family 
[  to  direct  descent,  when  it  is  called  sfiniomt. 
\\^\\  law  of  entail,  the  object  of  this  institution 
family  property  inaliennble  ;  it  may  however 
but  this  is  merely  a  temp<jrar\^  *;e<iuesiration 
I  which  are  applied  to  cancelling  the  deht.  In 
)^taA  institution,  like  many  others,  has  been 
ome  jpart*  of  Ckrmany*  partly  by  the  introduc* 
f'reiuMi  law,  as  in  the  Rhenish  provinces,  and 
\  nmal^'timation  of  the  former  German  civil  law 
N'lf'oteon,  as  in  Bavaria.     In  the  north  of 
ere  the  antient  Saxon  law  was  pre- 
.  Saxony,  and  other  coim tries,  it  has 
vi^  ana  i»  0titl  in  force. 


FII>EICOMMISSUM,  in  the  Roman  law,  is  something 
given  by  will  or  codicil,  not  directly  to  the  per^>n  bencft- 
cially  interested  in  it,  but  to  some  other  person,  with  a  ro- 
cjuest  that  he  will  transfer  it  to  the  party  for  wliom  it  was 
intended.  The  person  thus  intrusted  was  called  Heres  Fi- 
duciarius  ;  and  the  person  for  whom  it  was  intended  Ueres 
Fideicommissarius,  It  was  necessary  that  an  heir  {here$ 
in  the  Roman  sense)  should  bo  named,  or  no  property 
could  be  transmitted  to  the  Fideicommissarius.  (Gaius, 
ii.,  248,  &c.>  Originally  it  entirely  depended  on  the  good 
faith  of  the  trustee  (fiduciarius)  whether  he  performed  the 
will  of  the  testator  or  not 

The  origin  of  these  fideicoraraiBsa  probably  was  in  a  de- 
sire to  evade  the  strictness  of  the  old  civil  law ;  as  we  see 
in  the  case  of  Q.  P.  Rufus  (VaL  Max.  iv.  2,  9),  who  being 
an  exde  was  incapacitated  from  taking  a  gift  under  the  will 
of  a  Roman  citizen,  but  yet  could  claim  it  from  his  mother, 
to  whom  it  had  been  given  in  trust  for  him.  In  the  timo 
of  Augustus  the  rights  of  the  fideicommissarius  became  le- 
gally eslableihed  by  the  emperor  giving  the  consuls  juris- 
diction in  such  matters.  Afl onwards  pretors  were  ex- 
pressly appointed,  under  the  name  of  pr»tores  fldeicom- 
missarii,  to  take  cognizance  of  such  trusts,  but  the  consuls 
still  retained  their  jurisdiction  also.  In  the  proA-inc^s  the 
governors   (prassides)  took  cognizance   of  frl  -ii, 

(Ulpian,  Frag.  25,  12.)    Fideicommissa,  or  truh  \^ 

tliingts  became  gradually  assimilated  an  to  tiu  n  r^ujimes 
and  incidents  to  legacies :  the  following  remarks  apply  to 
Qdoioommissa,  where  the  whole  inheritance  (hereditas  in 
the  Roman  sense),  or  a  determinate  part,  was  given  to  a 
trustee  in  trust. 

By  the  old  Roman  law  the  keres^  on  taking  possession  of 
the  testator's  property,  became  liable  to  all  his  debts  and  ob- 
ligations, and  consequently  those  who  only  took  the  property 
as  trustees  {fieredes  fiduciarii)  often  refused  to  encumber 
themselves  with  a  bunlen  from  which  they  could  derive  no 
advantage,  and  might  sustain  great  loss.  To  remedy  this 
inconvenience,  it  was  enacted  by  the  Senatusconsultum 
Trebellianum,  passed  in  the  time  of  Nero,  that  when  the 
trustee  had  given  up  the  property  to  the  fideicommissarius 
{cestui  que  trmt  ol  the  English  law),  all  right  of  actions 
by  or  against  the  trustee,  in  respect  of  tho  property,  should 
be  transferred  to  the  cestui  que  trust. 

If  the  trustee  reftised  to  accept  the  inheritance,  the 
pretor.  on  the  petition  of  the  cestui  que  trust,  could  compel 
him  under  the  Senatusconsultum  Pegasianum,  passed  in 
the  time  of  Vespasian,  to  accept  and  to  transfer  the  pro- 
perty to  his  cestui  que  trust,  who  took  it  with  all  its  bur- 
dens. No  particular  form  was  requisite  in  order  to  elTect 
this  transfer. 

By  the  Senatusconsultum  Trebellianum,  if  the  heres  was 
required  to  transfer  not  more  than  three  fourths  of  the  in- 
heritance to  the  cestui  que  trust,  the  two  parties  were  liable 
to  oil  suits  and  burdens  in  respect  of  the  property  according 
to  their  several  shares.  If  he  was  required  to  transfer  more 
than  three- fourths  or  the  who'.e,  the  S.  Pegasianum  allowed 
him  to  retain  one-fourth,  as  the  Falcidian  law  did  in  tho 
case  of  legacies.  If  the  heres  let  himself  be  compelled  to 
accept  the  trust  under  the  S.  Pegasianum,  he  lost  his  one- 
fourth.     (Dij.  xxxvi.  Tit.  I  ;  Ad,  S.  C.  Trebellianum.) 

The  cestui  que  trust  was  himself  sometimes  only  a 
trustee  for  others,  and  in  this  case  never  had  the  benefit  of 
the  one-fourth:  the  same  was  the  case  if  a  legatee  had  to 
transfer  a  legacy  to  another. 

FIEF.    [Fkitdal  System] 

FIELD  OF  VIEW.    [Telescopk] 

FIELDFARE.    [Mrrulid.*.] 

FIELD  MARSHAL,  a  military  dignify  confeiTcd  on 
such  commanders  of  armies  as  are  distinguished  by  their 
high  personal  rank  or  superior  talents. 

It  has  l)een  supposed  that  the  term  marshal  is  derived 
from  Martin  Serteschallus^  but  it  is  more  probable  that  it 
came  from  the  Saxon  words  mar,  or  marach,  a  horse,  and 
scalck,  a  ser\ant;  and  it  appears  to  have  designated  tho 
l»erson  who  had  the  cjre  of  a  certain  number  of  horses  in 
the  royal  stables.  In  the  Teutonic  laws  such  a  person  is 
called  marif  ca/a«,  and  tho  fine  fbr  his  murder  is  partica- 
larly  specified. 

The  earl-marshal  of  England  had  originally  the  chief 
command  of  the  army;  and  history  records  the  names  of 
two  noblemen,  De  Montmorency  and  Fitsoslx^rne,  on  whom 
the  title  was  conferred  by  William  the  Conqueror. 

Tho  office  waa  hy  Henry  Vlllr  made  herethtanr  tw  v^ 
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J  duke  of  Norfolk ;  but  it  is  probable  Ibat  it  bad 
bufore  that  time  ceased  to  be  eonnettetl  wiib  the  nubtory 
senile  ;  fop  from  the  *  Aiiectlutes  of  the  Howard  Family/ 
we  learn  Ibnt  wbilc  another  person  hchl  the  post  of  oarl- 
maViihaK  Sir  Robert  Willoujfhhy  Lord  Brooke  was  appointed 
by  Henry  VII.  to  be  maraliul  of  the  army. 

The  title  of  Mar^chal  de  France  appears  lo  have  becorae 
a  railitar>'  dignity  in  that  country  in  the  time  of  Philip 
Augustus  ;  aiid»  according  to  Pere  Daniel,  the  first  person 
who  held  it  was  Henry  Clement,  (he  commandor  of  the 
Frenih  array  at  the  com|uest  of  Aujou  in  1204.  Originally 
there  was  but  one  Marfl^'chal  de  France^  but,  in  IJTO,  wh<,^n 
the  king^  Saint  Louisi,  went  on  his  expedition  to  Africa*  a 
feecand  was  appointecL  Francis  I.  added  a  third ;  and  tbo 
number  hns  since  been  greatly  increuBed. 

The  tnar^cbanx  de  camp,  in  the  old  French  service^  were 
charged  with  the  duty  of  arranging  the  encampment  and 
providing  subsistence  for  the  troops;  and  in  action  they 
iiad  the  command  of  the  wings  or  of  the  reserve  of  an  army 
under  the  general-in-cbief.  From  the  title  borne  by  this 
class  of  general  officers  is  derived  that  of  fbld- mar ac hall  in 
the  German  armies;  and  from  the  laHer  title  has  ans-eii 
that  which  corresponds  to  it  in  the  British  service. 

The  number  of  Britisli  field-mar&hals  n  at  present  four 
— the  dukes  of  Wellington  iiud  Cambridge,  and  the  kings 
of  Belgium  and  Hanover 

FIELDING,  HENRV.  born  April  2^2,  1707.  was  the 
son  of  General  Edmund  Fielding,  a  descendant  of  the  earls 
of  Denbigh.  He  was  nearly  connecied  with  the  ducal 
family  of  Kingston,  and  thereby  with  Lady  M,  W,  Mon- 
tajjfu.  Being  designed  for  the  bar,  be  was  removed  from 
Eton  to  the  university  of  Leyden,  where  bo  is  said  to  have 
studied  with  application  ;  but  owint;  to  the  limited  nature 
of  his  finances,  he  was  compelled  to  return  to  London, 
where  he  plunged  into  all  the  dissipatiun  of  the  metropolis. 
Hiii  fust  resource  us  a  metins  of  support  wa*  writing  for 
the  stnge  ;  and  between  1 7*27  arid  1 73(1  be  produced  eighteen 
comedjcs  and  farces,  none  of  whieh  are  now  known  or  re^ul, 
with  the  exception  of  two  or  ibree.  This  want  of  success 
may  be  attributed  in  part  to  the  careless  haste  with  which 
he  appears  to  have  written  ;  but  it  is  perhaps  more  probable, 
Irom  the  numerous  instances  of  failure  on  record,  that  there 
is  sorautbing  in  the  qualities  of  a  £;ood  novelist  which  rciider 
il  alniost  impossibie  fur  him  to  become  an  admired  phty- 
wright. 

About  the  year  1736  Fieldiniy  married.  His  wife'g  por- 
tion and  a '^mall  estate,  inherited,  as  is  supposed,  fi"om  bis 
inotber,  enabled  him  to  retire  from  London  :  but  bis  h»bi- 
lift»l  extravagance  again  hruught  him  into  diHif^uliies,  and 
afier  three  years  he  became  a  studeni  at  the  Temple,  ^^ntb 
the  view  of  retrieving  his  fortune  at  the  bar.  At  tbo  usual 
time  he  wa»  called;  but  gout,  the  consequence  of  bis  early 
dissipation,  rendered  it  impossible  for  Inm  to  prncti-sc  with 
regularity  sullicient  to  insure  success.  During  the  interval 
which  preceded  his  call  to  the  bar.  he  supported  his  family 
by  pamphlets  and  essays  on  the  pas.'iing  occurrences  of  the 
day  ;  and  at  this  time  two  events  happened  wbicdi  seem  to 
have  intlucnced  the  whole  of  his.  remaining  career:  the  death 
of  his  wife,  to  whom  he  was  fondly  attarbed,  and  the  puV»- 
lication  of  RicbardsouV  novel  of  *  Pamela,'  wliich  gave  him 
an  opportunity  to  enter  upon  an  employment  wliich  he 
found  preferable  to  the  study  of  law.  He  now  ^vrote  what 
professed  to  l>e  the  counterpart  of  '  Pamela,'  the  history  of 
'  er  brotherp  *  Joseph  Andrefts/  who  undergoes  a  viu^iely  of 
rials  of  a  kind  similar  to  those  which  make  Pamela's  career 
'bo  interesting.  The  whole  hook  is  inrende<l  as  a  satire  on 
'Ptimela;*  hut  the  auihor  visibly  waims  with  bis  subject, 
anl  draws  characters  which  perhaps  none  but  be  could  have 
drawn  in  any  case,  and  not  even  ho  himself  had  he  kept 
his  r  rimary  objert  distinctly  in  view. 

The  character  of  Parson  Adams  haa  been  applauded  nnd 
fippreciatod  so  otten  that  il  would  he  vain  to  say  anything 
in  its  praise;  Nichols  (*  Literary  Anecdotes/  iii.,  371) 
informs  us,  that  it  was  token  from  a  clergyman  named 
Yonn^^,  and  indeed  it  seems  alrnost  impossible  that  so  pecu- 
Irfiy  a  character  should  have  been  the  work  of  imagination, 
for  there  is  perhaps  nothing  so  difficult  for  a  novelist  as  to 
draw  singularity  without  allowing  it  to  lapse  into  improba* 
bility  and  extravoganco.  Sir  Walter  Scott  relates  (A (/<r  r/ 
FiMiTis:,  pp,  95,  96,)  that  Richardson  took  mean  and  petty 
methods  of  revenging  himself  upon  his  successful  satirist, 
by  depreciating  him  before  members  of  hi«  own  family,  and 
by  endeavouring  to  diminish  his  reputation  as  an  author. 


Fielding  however  did  not  make  reprisals,  hut  contents 
himself  with  noticing  Clarissa  in  a  favourable  manner,  in 
a  publication  which  lie  at  that  time  eotiducted,  called  *  TU 
Jacobite  JoumnL' 

A  tier  the  publication  of  '  Joseph  Andrew*,'  Field  loff 
wrote  another  play,  *  The  Wedding  Day,*  and  a  tract  caliei 
*  The  J  oiirney  from  this  World  to  the  next,*  which  wepi 
followed  by  *  Jonathan  WilcL'*  The  Rebellion  of  1745  in- 
duced Fielding  to  Jake  the  direction  of  a  paper  called  *Tht 
Jacobite  Juurnal/  directed  against  the  party  kn^^wn  by  thsl 
name,  and  in  support  of  the  Hanoverian  succession.  Thw, 
with  other  publ  iratif>ns  of  the  same  kind,  at  last  obtained  him 
a  small  pension  and  the  place  of  Justice  of  the  Peace  fuir 
Middlesex  and  Westminster,  which  he  is  said  to  have  a«td 
to  the  inthience  of  Lord  Lyttellon. 

Horace  Walpole,  with  his  usual  mixture  of  fopner\  hnti 
snappishnesfi,  gives  a  very  unfavourable  account  of  1 
habits  at  this  period,  but  his  conduct  as  a  magistral 
a  strong  contrast  to  the  usual  iniquity  of  the  so^callt^ci  trad* 
ing  justices^  one  of  whom  be  describes  so  forcibly  in  *  AiM- 
lia'  under  the  name  of  '  Justice  Thi'asher,' 

Amidst  the  laborious  duties  of  a  magistrate  and  pom 
phlcteer,  for  Fiel<ling  was  both  at  oncc^  ho  contrivi  1 
duce  *  Torn  Jcme:^,'  a  novel  which  for  graphic  dv 
originality  of  characters,  and  interest  of  the  t  ' 
and  ever  will  be  held  in  the  very  highest  adtu 
publication  of  *  lorn  Jones'  was  followed  by  - 
Poor  Laws,  in  one  of  which,  according  to  Sir 
lie  appears  to  have  struck  out  a  scheme  the 
ciple  with  that  which  is  now  adopted.     He  &\m  wnft*  • 
Charge  to  the  Grand  J urv' of  Middlesex  and 
Tracts. 

'Amelia*  was  Fielding's  last  important  work.     Il 
publishe^l  in  1751,  soon  after  which  time  he  was 
hydropsy,  jaundice, and  asthma,  and  when  all  reini 
been  tried  in  vain,  the  last  remedy  of  self- banishment 
proposed  by  bis  physicians.     He  left  England  for 
June  t2fn  1  754,  and  died  there  in  October  of  the  same 
aged  -J?,  leaving  a  widow  and  fjiir  children. 

Fielding  has  been  styled,  with  perfect  justice,  the 
of  tbe  English  novel.     Sir  W.  Scott  observes  tliat  Ri( 
son  by  no  means  succeeded  in  escaping  from  ♦l^"  i'-^"^' 
of  the  French  romance.  Hischaracters  have 
of  the  impossible  virtue  and  improbable  h<j 
class  of  writing;  and  the  length  of  *Sir  Chartiis  Granduoo' 
bears  no  small  resemblance  to  *  Le  Grand  CyinT?/     But  ' 
Fielding's  works  we  find  the  most  perfect    ' 
individual  character— Squire  Western,  Tom  . 
AlKvorthy,  and  perhaps  above  all,  Amelia  and  Mr.  AUi 
Adams,   are    portrnirs  which   proclaim    their   rtwn 
Every  reader  of  Fielding  must  have  been  s^: 
deficiency  of  indiWduality  in  his  heroines, 
believe,  not  so  much  from  want  of  power  m  ti, 
from  the  low  state  of  feeling  then  prevalent  ^ntti  i 
women,  which  placed   them',  while  unmarried,  U) 
of  a  plaything ;  and  when  married,  in  that  of 
servant,   or  at   most    an  humble   companion- 
author  describes  Mrs.  West  em  to  have  bt 
this  state  of  manners  continued,  it  was  fmpM 
writer  professing  to  give  a  true  picture  of  ihe 
attempt  to  invest  his  heroines  with  such  mental    ' 
as  are  possessed  by  the  female  characters  of  i 
His  waiting-maids  and  landladies  are  full  of  ii 
which   makes   it  alill    more   improbable   that    I 
should  not  have  been  adequate  to  portray  women  • 
station. 

Opinions  have  been  raudi  dividetl  as  to  the  tcndcnrf 
Fielding's  works.  We  have  little  hej^itation  m  protiouj 
it  to  be,  on  the  whole,  moral,  and  decidedly  more  fo  t! 
that  of  Rtchra*dson's,     It  is  Inie  that  scenes  of  extreme 
delicacy  occur,  often  very  unnecessarily,  but  the  Ui 
the  time  admitted  allusions  and  even  cxpresficTi 
we  should  now  feel  the  greatest  disgust,     S 
addroses  hi^   daughter  in  terms  and  on  s 
would   shock  the  car  of  a  modem   waitinu 
nothing  of  her  mistress;  and  this  under  circui; 
no  ver)  grave  annoyance  was  intended:  hut  in  -j 
this  coarseness  there  runs  through  all  Fielding** 
honest  appreciation  of  right  and  wix>ng,  >Mth  no  a^ 

WiUl  preceded  ^Jo*"'^^  \m..i. ,-...•     ri,,.i,T.-r.  .,,.Mr,...,  .t.^  ...  ^rr,. 

Worki,'  |)TfHlUCInl  1 

from  Sir  Walter  ^^ 

0U(*  year  qfiir  the  ji^  ,,,..iu...  «.    .^w..  ^.^  .....„,,._, 


fieliuns  l>y  specious  pli rases*  The  character  of 
tie*  seem*  to  us  ncjt  to  have  met  \\\lh  a  fair  share 
r  His  Rt^^erosity  and  nobleness  of  nature  nrt*,  it  is 
ially  obscured  hy  connexions  of  ii  degrading  kind 
fcli  he  ^  often  falls;  but  however  much  he  may  fail 
tioii,  he  cannot  t>e  called  depraved.  His  love  for 
i&  an  affection  of  a  kind  whirh  no  thoroughly  bad 
iild  entertain.  He  has  all  ihe  malerials  of  a  fine 
r,  and  therefore  there  i-*  no  poijtical  injustice  in 
g  liim  lo  Sophia*  and  thereby  piiitiniJ  hini  in  a 
\  lo  redeem  himself  from  the  folly  and  vice  into 
d  lias  hecn  thrown. 

iHa,'  the  author's  last  Important  work,  hears  the 
r  declining  power*,  with  an  appreciation  of  fetnale 
ir  perhaps  moru  delicate  than  we  find  in  *  Tom 
Of  •  Joseph  Andrt-ws.*  Booth  and  Amelia  are  said 
l>oen  portraits  of  ridding  and  his  fct!Cond  wife ;  and 
mt  her  patience,  as  has  been  alleged,  to  tests  of 
e  kind,  he  has,  in  some  degree,  repaid  her  by  the 
lie  has  drawn  of  her  feminine  delicacy  and  pure 
s.*  {ScolC^  Lt/e  of  Fieldwg) 
lining  np  our  opinion  of  Fieldina:*s  works,  we 
ly  that  the  chief  fault  is  a  want  of  unity  in  I  he 
novel  is  not  a  profos^ed  record  of  all  which 
to  any  two  feople  during  a  certain  number  of 
To  make  it  perfect  it  requires  extraordinary  cora- 
'  ■  T  to  a  certain  end — Ihe  happiness  or  misery 
erned.  Wo  do  not  reject  these  as  impro- 
„  ,  .viledg^e  them  as  cunstitutinj?  nn  integral 
of  the  Work,  But  we  are  not  satisfied  by  a  succes- 
liy  annoyances  and  pleasures  which  have  nothinc; 
til  ihe  condusion  of  the  lale.  These  rather  disturb 
t»«t  our  attention,  and  we  would  prefer  \mn^  with- 
.  But  this  is  a  minor  fault,  and  very  little  seen 
Joneti,*  the  author's  best  work,  while  we  have,  lo 
its  truth  and  original i(y  of  delineation,  skill 
considerable  dramatic  power,  and  brilliancy 
ie\%  hm  never  been  suq>aised.  (Sir  Walter  Scott  s 
^i^ldin^  ;  f^ichnW  Li teran/  Anecdotes,  voL  iii. ; 
ygraph,  })i*^t.;  and  Kieldiug*ii  IVorks) 
LCIAS,  a  jndieiftl  writ  of  execution  issued  on 
obtained  in  a  personal  action  in  the  king*s 
It  is  directed  against  the  jt^oods  and  chattels  of  the 
i»ni,  «iid  i%  culled  a  writ  q{  fieri  facias,  from  tlie  words 
rliefeb^*  the  s!^e^itf  is  commanded  *  quod  fieri  facias 
*  &e.,  that  he  cause  to  be  made  of  the  (joods  and 
"  the  defendant  tlie  dvsbt  or  sura  re<iiiired.  [Ex- 
it licfi  against  privilet^ed  persons,  as  peers,  &c., 
other  per^ns,  and  ako  against  executor;)  and 
ktora,  so  far  as  regards  the  good*  of  the  deceased. 
't»  like  all  other  writs  of  execution,  being 
on  the  judgment,  must  strictly  conform  tOt  and 
by,  Ine  terms  of  the  judginent,  or  it  will  be 
tue  of  this  writ,  the  sheriff  may  sell  the  goods 
~  the  defendant  till  he  has  raist^i  enough  to 
ment  and  costs,  as  well  of  the  suit  as  of  the 
also  to  «ilisfyany  rent  due  to  ihe  landlord 
here  the  go^xls  may  be  at  the  time  of  the 
ling  one  year's  rent  iu  the  whale.  If  the 
def^-ndant  in  the  county  where  the  venue  was 
ot  &utHrient,  a  testatum  Hcri  facias  (as  it  is  calld) 
out,  which  is  directed  to  the  shcritt'of  any 
ly  nbere  there  arc  good--^  of  the  defendant;  and 
lent  is  not  satisfied  by  the  sale  of  Ihe  goods  of 
\%,  the  plaintiff  may  have  a  capias  ad  sutisfaci* 
residue,     [Capias.] 

is  not  justified  in  breaking  oi>en  any  outer 

*' '    writ,  but  having  peaceably  obtained 

W  open  any  inner  door  belonging  to 

\  -:.  .-ii.c*'  to  obtain   posscssinn  of  the  goods. 

which  the   defendant  actually  has  on  or  in 

lot  be  taken,  and  royal  palaces  are  privde^ed 

•^criff  *s  iiilTusion  for  the  purpose  of  levying 

of  a  resident  therein. 

Mt  was  necessary  that  writs  of  execution  sliould 

or  dale,  and  be  returnable  in  term  lime;  but 

It  3  and  4  WiUiam  IV »,  c.  67,  they  may  be 

t«,  datcn!  on  the  day  when  issued,  wdiether  in 

nnd  may  be  made  returnable  imtne- 

\  loti  I  hereof 

f,ici:i    »>  i^>ue<l  ai^inst  a  cterg)*raan,  and  the 

itiirns    that   he  has   no   goods   upon  which  the 

cati  be  levied,  but  that  tlio  delendant  is  a  be- 


neficed  clerk  not  having  any  lay  fee,  the  plaintiff  may 
sue  out  a  *  fieri  facia'i  de  bonis  ecclesiasticis,'  which  is  di- 
rected to  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  or  to  the  archbishop 
during  the  vacancy  of  Ihe  bishop's  see,  commanding  him 
tu  make  of  the  ecclcsiaAtieal  goods  and  chattels  of  th«  de- 
fendant within  his  diof-e^e  the  sum  therein  mentioned^ 
It  is  tested  and  raadu  returnable  exactly  in  the  same 
manner  as  a  common  fieri  facix**,  and  is  execute<l  by  means 
of  a  sequestration  issued  by  the  reii^istrar  of  tho  diocese, 
[Skquk  STRATI  ON.]  {3  BL  Com.  I  Archbold,  A',  B,  Frhet) 
FIESCHL  [DoriaJ 
FIESOLE.  [Etrubia;  FLORETfCE.] 
FIFE,  a  very  small  ttule  with  never  more  than  one  key, 
and  seldom  that,  giving  acute  piercing  sounds,  and  used* 
togetlier  with  the  side  drum,  for  nnlilary  purposes  in  march- 
ing, &c.  It  is  an  octave  higher  than  ihe  flute,  and  in  com- 
pass  comprises  two  octaves.  Fifes  are  of  three  sizes,  named 
by  the  letters  A^  B.  and  C,  live  first  is  lb©  lowest;  the 
last,  which  is  that  in  common  use,  is  the  highest. 

FIFESHIRE  is  a  maritime  county  on  the  east  side  of 
Scotland,  comprising  the  peninsula  between  the  Frith  of 
Forlh  on  the  south,  the  Grerman  Ocean  on  the  cast,  und  the 
Frith  of  Tay  on  the  north.  On  the  west  it  is  Innuided  by 
the  counties  of  Pcrlh,  Kinross,  and  ClacktUBnnnn.  It  lie's 
between  56**  3'  and  56*  25'  N.  lat,»  and  2^  30'  and  T  50'  W, 
long.  The  outline  is  very  irregular.  The  extreme  length 
of  the  county  from  north-fast  to  south-west  is  about  43 
mdes.  The  area  contains  504  square  miles,  or  322,560 
acres,  of  w-hicli  more  than  four-fifdis  are  arable  and  pasture, 
and  one-fifth  consists  of  hills,  moss,  moors,  roads,  and 
woods. 

General  Arrpearance  and  SoiL — ^The  county,  when  viewed 
from  ihe  loftiest  summits,  presents  a  pleasing'  variety  of 
mountains  vaUcys,  and  plains.  One  of  the  two  hightst  of 
the  Lomond  HilU  on  the  west  is  17*it>  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea  ;  Ihe  Largo  Law  on  the  east  is  1020  feet ;  and  Ihe 
Norman  Law  on  the  north,  S50  feet,  A  great  n\mibi'r  of 
noblenien*s  and  gentleraen*s  &eats  appear  in  the  midst  of 
old  plantations  and  extensive  pleasure-grounds;  and  I  ho 
scenery,  on  a  closer  view,  exhibits  deep,  romantic,  and  well- 
woofled  glens.  Fifeshire  is  justly  considered  one  of  the  htistt 
of  the  Scotch  counties.  It  is  well  cultivated,  has  an  unusual 
proportii^n  of  gentlemen's  seals  and  plantation?,  and  its 
coa^sti^  thickly  studded  witJi  villngei  and  towns. 

Pennant,  in  bis  *  Tour  in  Scotland'  in  1772  (}  art  ii. 
p.  212),  remarks  that  *  the  peninsula  of  Fife  is  so  populous 
that,  excepting  tlie  environs  of  London,  scarcely  any  imrt  of 
South  Britain  can  vie  with  it.  Fertile  in  soil,  abundatit  in 
cattle,  happy  in  collieries,  in  ironstone,  lime,  and  freestone; 
blest  in  manufactures,  the  property  remarkably  well  divided, 
none  insultingly  powerful,  but  most  of  the  fortunes  nf  u 
useful  mediocrity.  The  number  of  towns  is  perhaps  un- 
equalled in  Ihe  same  extent  of  coast,  since  from  Crad  in 
the  cast  to  Culross  in  the  west,  about  40  inileSi  they  appear 
to  form  one  conlmued  chain.* 

The  soil  is  of  various  kinds.  In  the  most  fertile  dislricts 
it  consijils  principally  of  a  rich  lotim :  in  the  poorer  tracts  it 
i.^  mostly  a  wet  clay,  resting  on  a  cold  bwl  of  tdh  A  level 
tract  of  deep,  rich,  and  very  fertile  loam  extends  from  enifl 
to  went  along  the  whole  southern  side,  varying  in  widih 
from  three  niiles  to  one  mile  from  the  aliore  of  the  Frith  of 
Forth.  It  produces  luxuriant  crops  of  all  the  common 
kinds  of  farinacetms  grain  and  esculent  vctjetablea.  A 
wide  strip  of  land  extending  from  the  town  of  St.  Andrews 
to  the  extremity  of  the  county  north-west  of  Dunfermline, 
consists  of  very  wet  clay,  with  moss,  moor,  and  rocky  hills. 
The  w^estern  and  north  w^estcrn  parts  are  also  of  lillle  agri* 
rullural  value,  being  partially  covered  with  barren  moor, 
and  heathy  mountain  land.  A  valley  culTetl  the  Howe  i>f 
Fite,  drained  by  the  Eden,  commences  at  ihe  mouth  of 
that  river  and  exfends  to  ihe  borders  of  Perthshire,  From 
Cupar  westward  its  widtli  is  from  ihree  to  four  miles.  Its 
soil  varies  in  dilferent  parts  from  a  light  friable  and  sandy 
mould  to  a  strong  and  heavy  loam,  but  llie  w^hole  is  gene- 
r.illy  well  cultivated  and  very  productive.  The  tiorihern 
side  of  the  county  along  the  Frith  of  Tay  exhibits  a  series 
of  barren  rocky  hitls  parlially  covered  witii  furie,  yet  inter- 
sected by  numerous  ferlilc  valleys  and  carefully  cuUivated 
slopes. 

Uffdrography  and  Conimunieationn.—  Fifeshire  is  watered 
by  numerous  streams,  of  which  the  Eden  and  the  Lcven 
arc  Ihe  chief.  Fresh  j-pringn  aie  fuund  in  almc^^t  every 
field.     The  atnall  river  Eden,  which  rises  in  the  Lotnoud 
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Hills  fiowi  about  twenty  miles  east  and  narth-east  tlrrougb 
the  centml  vale^  or  Howe  of  File,  pust  ihe  town  of  Cupar,  iuto 
an  lesfuary  of  ibe  German  Ocean.  The  streetn  is  slow,  and 
of  UhIo  force;  act,  bortevur»  has  made  it  avail  able  far  the 
movement  of  mills  and  of  powerful  raonufaciuring  ma- 
chinery. [Cupar,]  Red  and  while  trout,  pike,  and  eels, 
are  abundant  in  the  deeper  purls,  and  salman  are  taken 
near  it5  mouth.  The  Leven  ii^^ues  from  Loch  Leven,  and 
tiiking  an  easterly  direriion,  it  receives  the  Orr  Water  from 
Loch  Fitty,  and  Hows  into  the  Frith  of  Forth  at  the  village 
of  Leveti.'  In  a  course  of  twelve  inUes  it  turns  forty -five 
mills  for  cotton,  llax*  paper,  corn,  .fulling-,  oil,  ficc.  The 
water  bL-ing  ver)*  clear  and  »oft  is  well  atkipted  for  bleach- 
ing. Before  the  eslablishraent  of  bleaching  fields  along 
its  banks,  it  was  the  best  trout  *ilream  iu  the  counly.  Fine 
salmon  were  taken  in  the  loch,  and  thousands  of  eeU  in 
their  pii!<«>«Ls^e  thence  to  I  he  sea.  There  h  still  a  salmon 
fiiiherY  at  the  mouth.  In  May  and  Jtme  the  eel  fry  corae 
up  the  *Hiream  in  millions,  and  when  full  prown  in  the  loch 
and  its  marshes,  they  descend  in  September  to  the  sea. 
Some  of  the  numerous  small  lochs  of  this  county  have  been 
drained,  and  their  sites  hove  become  cultivaled  fields.  Se- 
veral of  those  which  remain  jscreaily  improve  the  picturesque 
beauty  of  the  scener)'.  The  Ijuch  of  Lindorcs  in  the  north- 
west is  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water,  covering  seventy  acres, 
and  the  depth  i%  twenty  feet.  Loch  Fitty,  near  Dunferm- 
line,  i«  the  next  in  magnitude.  There  are  mineral  springs 
in  various  parts,  particularly  two  chalybeates  of  ^oat  rO' 
pufe,  near  the  town  of  Dysarf. 

About  thrce-fourlha  ot  tlie  county  boundary  are  formed 
by  the  ocean  and  the  preat  eestuaries  or  Friths  of  the  Forth 
and  the  Tay :  along  this  extensivo  line  of  coast  there  are 
many  comm<j<lious  little  harbours.  Steam-boats  ply  regu- 
larly between  the  principal  ports  of  Fifeshire  and  those  of 
the  adjacent  counties,  especially  with  Lcith  on  the  south, 
and  Dundee  and  Perth  on  the  north.  The  principal  roadi 
in  llie  county  are  those  which,  commencing  at  the  small 
towns  of  Burnti.sland  and  Kinghorn  ot)posite  Leilh.  lead 
lu  Ptirlh,  Cupar.  St,  Andrews,  and  Dundee.  Durtii^  the 
last  thirty  or  forty  years  all  the  roads  have  been  much  im- 
proved. The  turnpikes  are  kept  in  good  repair  by  parlia- 
mentary trustees. 

Climale,-- An  extensively  pn>sccuted  plan  of  draining 
and  forming  enclosures  has  considerably  ameliorated  the 
climate,  by  clearing  the  atmosphere  of  malaria  arising  from 
stagnant  water  and  decaying  vegetation.  The  air  in  general 
is  dry,  healthy,  and  exhilarating.  Many  instances  occur  of 
great  longevity.  No  peculiar  epidemics  appear.  Agues 
are  almost  UTikno^vn,  and  fevers  have  a  character  compara* 
tively  mdd:  indeed  no  diseases  are  ever  uttributable  to 
local  causes.  Along  the  coast  of  the  Frilh  of  Forth  the  air 
is  particularly  mild  and  salubrious,  in  conserjuence  of  the 
slight  elevation  of  the  surface  above  the  level  of  I  be  sea, 
the  absorbent  quality  of  the  soil,  and  the  shelter  afforded 
by  numerous  plantations  and  enclosures;  but  in  the  west 
mul  north-west  districts,  which  have  greater  elevation,  with 
a  soil  wet,  cold,  and  less  cullivated,  the  air  is  comparatively 
damp  and  ctibi.  From  I  he  hills  of  Fifeshire  lying  generally 
in  a  line  from  north-east  to  Simth-west,  the  valleys  are 
much  exposed  to  severe  easterly  and  north -easterly  winds. 
But  the  greatest  inconvenience  experienced  by  the  agricul- 
turist in  this  c<.>unty,  and  in  every  part  of  Scoilantl,  is  occa- 
sioned by  the  fretjueut  sudden  changes  in  the  weather, 

Mhwraloffif^  Natural  Produftion^,— The  conuty  of  Fife, 
in  a  geological  point  of  view,  is  on©  of  the  most  interesting 
in  Scotland:  it  is  rich  in  organic  remains.  Coal  and  lime- 
stone of  the  best  descriplion  are  found  in  abundance  in 
almoMi  ever)' part  of  Ihe  county  south  of  the  Eden;  but 
they  are  not  found  in  the  up]>er  division,  north  of  this  river. 
Along  the  shore  of  the  Frilh  of  Forth,  from  Torryburn  in 
the  west  to  Pittenweem  in  the  cast,  the  strata  of  coal  are 
generally  regular,  dipping  to  the  east  and  south-east. 
They  li'rmmale  on  the  on»  hand  at  the  distance  of  two 
or  ihtee  mdes  from  the  water  edge,  and  on  the  other  tjiey 
are  continued  beneath  it  Another  tract  of  coal,  to  tlie 
north  of  this,  extends  through  the  higher  ground,  nearly  pa- 
rutlel,  from  the  north  of  Dunfermline  to  Leslie^  and  thence 
to  the  parish  of  Denino,  a  little  to  the  south  of  St.  Andrews. 
The  dip  of  these  strata  is  almost  invariably  north  and  norlh- 
east.  In  tlie  irregular  hills  along  the  southern  bank  of  the 
Eden  the  strata  are  found  in  eveiy  variety  of  position,  crop- 
ping out  and  dipping  towards  opposite  points  of  the  com- 
pass,   Tl>c  collieries  are  numerous,  and  some  are  very  ex- 


tensive, and  employ  a  large  number  of  bands.  The  workiog 
of  those  at  Dysart  commenced  about  35U  years  ago,  8oak« 
aire  about  seventy  fathoms  below  the  surface.  The  vttm^ 
sive  Fordel  coal  works^  in  the  parish  of  Dalgety,  are  the 
most  valuable  in  the  western  port  of  the  county*  The  [' 
are  30O  feet  in  depth,  and  liave  been  wrought  nearly] 
years. 

Limestone  quarries  are  aumerous  in  various  ]>arts  of 
southern  district.    The  lime  works  of  the  Earl   of  F' 
three  miles  ea§t  of  Torryburn,  are  perhaps  the  mo 
sive   in  Scotland,  yielding  annually  above  10t)J 
also  in  ihe  parish  of  Burntisland,  six  miles  east  \ 
fermline,  and  in  many  other  places,  inexhaustible  qu 
are  constantly  worked. 

Ironstone  is  plentifully  obtained  in  several  part^  of  J 
ooal  fields,  especially  near  Djsart,  and  in  the  parish  of T 
gonie.     Ii  yiilds  from  40  to  fH)  per  oent  of  nuflal,  i 
Several  thousand  tons  are  annually  conveyed  to  the 
foundry  of  the  Carron  Company,    Lead  mineti  bavel 
worked  in  the  Lomond  Hills. 

Freestone  of  a  superior  quality  is  found  in  l 
anee  south  of  the  Eden,  particularly  at  a  fine 
parish  of  Burntisland.     An  extensive  bed  of  dm  k  u 
stone,  well  adapted  for  paving,  is  quarried  in  ihe  pari 
Strathraiglo,  and  near  Dunfermline  and  "  ' 
mond  Hills  there  are  vast  rocks  of  white  i 
hie  of  a  fine  polish,  and  especially  suitabk  ... 
and  similar  ornameulnl  work.     Along  the  sides 
mits  of  the  northern  hills  there  are  boulders  of  I 
live  rocks —  granite,  gneiss,  quartz,  mica-slate^  with  I 
and  primitive  green-^tone :   iiiany  of  thedo  are  of  vary  1 
dimensions. 

Whin  or  green-stone  is  very  abundAnt.  esperisUr  ^ 
northern  parts ;  it  is  generally  bard,  firm*  and 
and,  when  neatly  dressed,  is  an  excellent  m 
construction  of  houses.     On  the  shore  near   >KtrnM% 
and  in  some  other  places,  are  tbund  heds  of  a  hard 
i  coloured  stone,  which  endures  expasiure  to  the  tno^t  in 
heat  for  several  years  witiiout  waste  or  injury ;  it  is 
fore  much  used  for  grates  and  ovens.    Marl  of  a  rirb  < 
is  found  in  some  places  very  near  the  surface,  but  it  i 
much  used  by  the  farmers  for  manure.    Clay  * 
for  making  bricks,  not  only  of  the  common  kin  J^  1 
bricks  of  an  excellent  quality.     Peat  in  some  par 
lifuL    Agates  and  ver)  beau ti fid  cr>'stalfi  of 
lime  and  sulphate  of  barytes  are  imbedded  in  tbe  whit 
rocks  of  Monimail  and  Newburgh;  and  agates,  camQ 
jaspers,  and  brilliant  rubies  have  been  found  in  the  I 
the  Eden  and  at  Earfs  Ferry.     In  the  parish  of  ' 
fossil  trees  and  numerous  other  remains  have  b<»efi  1 
emboddc<l  in  the  rocks.      The  anllers  and  »kelefuti  1 
very  large  elk  weie  dug  up  a  few  years  ago  in  a  marl  | 
the  parish  of  CoUes^ie. 

There  are  a  lew  patches  of  natural  wood  in  Fife    TW| 
plantations  are  numerau«,  and  the  timber  in  «U''»"  w>i;rK 
is  mostly  s^ged  and  valuable,  consists  of  ash,  i 
of  ditfercnt  kinds,  limes  chestnut,  sycamore, 
largest  plantations  are  those  of  the  Earls  ot 
Leven.  They  are  also  remarkably  fine  at  Lesl u  -  -i.  .'j^- 

parish  of  Leslie,  where  there  is  an  avenue  of  beeci 
dimensions,  about  200  years  old.  In  recent  time*? 
dreds  of  acres  of  waste  land  have  been  plants 
trees,  the  want  of  shelter  being  one  of  tbe  ^ 
vantages  of  this  county.  In  the  single  parish  ot 
1240  acres  have  been  covered,  chiefly  with  firs. 
the  great  number  of  opulent  proprietors  who  reside 
famdy  seats  in  the  county,  gardens  are  numerous, 
and  well  attended  to,  producing  abundance  of  all  tbo 
esculent  vegetables  and  hardy  fruits.  Orchards  are 
and  uuly  recently  planted.  Near  Newburgh  about  40  ao^ 
laid  out  in  orchards  ore  yielding  supplies  o^  excelletil  applii 
and  pears. 

Most  of  the  indigenous  and  other  animals  of  Britain,  wM 
and  lame,  are  found  in  this  county.   Game  bird'?,  c5pcciifff* 
pheasants,  are  abundant,  and  the  loclip  are  v 
geese,  ducks,  teal,  coots,  and  occasionally  *•> 
Among  the  rarer  birds  are  the  Bohemian  and  Sdktiu 
tcrers,  the  Siskin,  Kingfisher,  and  Passenger- Pigeon. 

A^riadture,  Buiidift^s,  ^^c. — ^It  has  al       '  n 

that  four- fifths  of  tlie  surface  of  this 
Farms  vary  in  extent,  from  60  to  500  acn  -,     j  iw  av< 
may  be  about  120  acres.    Property  in  land  is  pairhafw 
equally  divided,  and  distributed  among  a  greater  m 
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tban  m  any  other  csounty  of  Sc<itlan»i  The 
lue  of  a  larj^e  proportion  of  the  estates  is  between 
3000/.,  unci  a  ftjw  from  300iiL  to  60tiu;.  A  much 
limber  rauge  from  40/,  to  400/.  a)  ear.  The  nura- 
^tors  paying  oesi^  taxes  excecnls  1200,  In  the 
ml  sur\"oy  published  in  the  year  1800  an  enumer- 
iven  of  1 75  elegunt  mansions,  and  since  that  period 
liidred  thuusand  pounds  have  been  expended  in 
ioDd  and  architectural  improvements, 
ears  ago  roost  of  Uits  rural  dweUings  and  &nii- 
•re  of  the  most  wretched  description.  The 
ttsually  lived  in  low,  smoky,  badly-lighfed  cot- 
bout  any  interior  diviaiona  except  those  made  by 
lurv*  The  greater  number  of  tliejie  have  been 
by  neat  and  commodious  houses,  and  the  farm 
kich  formerly  were  awkM-ard  and  filthy,  have  given 
fpeaUy  improved  structures.  By  far  the  f^reater 
the  county  is  now  enclosed,  and  the  fen^^es  con- 
r  of  stone  dykes  or  thorn  hedges.  Drainage 
BU  very  extensively  and  effectually  executed  on 
lat  ancf  swampy  lands,  h^  grealiy  improved  the 
K  productiveness,  and  health  of  the  county,  apd 
f  ievcfml  conaidenible  lakes  are  now  bearing  tJie 
IS  of  gnun.  But  much  improvement  in  agricul- 
remains  to  be  accomplished,  especially  on  the 
ie  of  the  county,  where  enclosures  are  yet  only 

^■The  principal  crops  are  of  oata,  wheat,  and  barley. 
I  more  generally  adapted  to  the  soil  and  climate, 
Hion  is  more  extensive  than  that  of  any  other  kind 
1  '  '  _h  the  poorest  families  now  eat  wheaten- 
I  till  much  used  among  this  class  of  the 

.n  Linpjrtant  article  of  food  in  the  form  of  cakes, 
U  eaten  with  radk  or  small  beer,  and  of  a  pud- 
l  wowerUf  which  consists  of  meal  obtained  from 
by  steeping  it  in  water,  whence  it  actniires  an 
from  ihe  process  of  fermentation*  Thirty  or 
d  acres  are  annually  sown  with  oaUi,  and  they 
lly  found  to  be  a  very  profitable  crop, 
D,000  acres  are  annually  appropriated  to  the  cul- 
larley.  The  meal  of  this  grain  is  used  for  breurl 
ie  of  the  poorer  class  of  lab ourers,  who  sometimes 

ibib  purpose  with  pea  and  oat-meal.  Of  the 
Eported  a  considerable  part  is  in  the  ibrm  of  pot 
liury;   but  by  far  the  greater  proportion  of  the 

ooDWtned  by  the  breweries  and  distilleries  in 

"*  —   =  of  wheat  occupy  from  8000  to  10,0110 
hie  grjiin  i&  weU  adapted  only  fo  some 
m,  i*ad  requires  more  care  and  expense  than 
'2tbe  crops  however  are  generally  very  fine 
The  exportation  of  oatsj,  wheat,  and  barley, 
;  V  at  the  port  of  Kivkaldy. 
\hich  occupy  about  TUOO  acres  annually, 
beat  in  the  northern  and  southern  dis- 
11  and  and  western  parts  the  crop  is  more 
preci4noua»     Much  of  the  produce  i^  exported, 
is  consumed  in  the  county  chielly  as  food  for 

bundred  years  ago,  were  cultivated  only  in 

*  w  of  the  rich  proprietors^     Since  the  in- 

-eful  root  the  count)  has  not  experienced 

*  «ji  scarcity  approaching  to  famine  to  which  it 

J  subject.    At  present,  potatoes  constitute  one- 

^-  *  '  ■*    •"  ''^"  '••  •■  '^ '*r.L,  ^hiring  eight  months 

quantity  ly.  planted 


jLiundant  supphes  are 
rvicmity  ot  ever)-  town  and  village.    The  nuni- 


tauji  unity  appropriated  to  this  crop  may  be  about 
f^  '  cargoes  of  ihem  are  exported  to  the 

fi  iiarkets, 

^  iii^ively  used  for  fattening  cattle,  and 

h  And  young  stock  in  shed^.     Sheep  are 

f^  id  upon  them.    They  probably  occupy 

li  )  acres* 

\  is  an  important  crop,  occupyiug  unnu- 

s  ;  the  produce  is  consumed  in  the  large 

uia«.iuri's  of  this  oouuty,  principully  at  Dunferm- 

\bm^  '«-i^^"'>rt,  kail,  tares,  tvwd  carrots  are  culti- 
Bm^  on  particular  farm-H.    The  number 

nut-..-    -i^i  posture,  including,  besides  arable 
imoai  bili5,  and  parlts,  h  staled  in  the  *  Agricul- 


tural Survey'  to  be  at  least  1 40»000  acres.    Of  this  extent" 
about    12,000    acres    are  annually  under   rye-grass    and 
cloxfr. 

Lime  being  abundant  and  cheaply  obtained,  is  very  ge- 
nerally used  for  manure.  Compost  dung-hiUs  are  very 
common,  and  in  a  smaller  degree  marl,  peat,  coaUasbeSj 
and  sea-weed  arc  applietl  to  certain  soils  and  crops. 

For  particulars  concerning  the  rotation  of  cro|/a»  which  is 
very  various  in  different  parishes,  see  The  New  Statistical 
Account  of  Scotland,  Nos.  X.  and  Xlll. 

The  county  of  Fife  has  been  long  distinguished  for  the 
excellence  of  tis  breed  of  black  cattle.  The  prevailing 
colour  is  black,  though  in  the  true  county  breed  every 
variety  of  colour  is  found.  The  body  has  a  round  and  bulky 
form.  The  bone  is  small  in  proportion  to  the  carcase.  Tlie 
limbs  are  short  and  well  proportioned ;  the  skin  soft,  and 
the  horns  small,  white,  bendihg  forwdrd.  and  erect  at  the 
points.  The  head  is  small,  but  very  full  about  the  eafs  and 
throat,  and  finely  diminished  at  the  mu22te.  They  are 
hardy,  deet,  travel  well ;  are  tame,  docile,  and  excellent  for 
work  in  the  plough  or  cart,  and  thev  fatten  quickly  and  fill 
up  well  at  all  the  choice  points.  When  fat,  they  bring  a 
much  higher  price  at  Smilhfield  market  than  any  otiier 
kind,  and  are  selected  by  the  English  butchers  for  the  tables 
of  their  most  luxurious  customers.  A  Fife  bullock  wfll 
of^en  bring  a  higher  prico  in  the  London  market  tlian  an 
English  one  ten  stone  heavier  and  equally  fat.  The  Fife 
cows  are  also  of  high  repute  in  the  dairy.  The  best  give 
from  five  to  seven  gallons  of  milk  per  day.  They  are  u^^ttally 
milked  thrice  in  the  day.  Calves  are  sometimes  partly  ted 
on  hay-lea  and  oatmeal-gruel.  The  number  of  milk-cows 
in  File  at  the  lime  of  the  *  Agricultural  Survey'  ( 1 800)  was 
stated  at  1U,00U,  and  the  whole  stock  of  black  cattle  at  up- 
wards of  60,000.  The  Ayrshire,  Teeswaler,  and  some 
English  breeds  have  been,  it  is  thought,  injudiciouhly  intro- 
duced, since  none  possess  quaUtie^  superior  to  those  id'  the 
native  breed.  Sheep  are  not  very  numerous  iu  Fife,  but 
recently  a  large  number  have  been  slaughttrcnl  al  Ktrkaldy 
and  sent  by  the  fcteara-ve?«els  to  London.  The  Hoicks  are 
small,  chiefly  of  the  Cheviot  breed.  Hogs,  though  not  con- 
sidered as  a  primary  article  of  farming  slock,  have  lately 
become  very  numerous ;  and  are  kept  by  all  the  fanners 
and  cottagers  for  the  domestic  supply  of  pork  and  bacun.  A 
few  cargoes  of  ihem  are  exporiea  to  the  London  and  uther 
market***  The  breed  of  horjics,  which  fonnerly  wore  small, 
unsightly,  and  ill  suited  either  for  saddle  or  harness,  has 
been  greatly  improved.  All  kinds  of  poultry  and  pigeons 
are  abundant  and  skilfully  reared.  Modern  improvements 
in  agricultural  implements  are  adopted  (hroughQUt  tlio 
county.  Thraijhing- machines,  some  of  which  uje  driven 
by  steam,  iron  ploughs,  &c.,  are  in  common  use.  The 
average  rent  of  land  m  1810  was  22*.  5rf.  per  acre.  Farm 
leases  are  generally  for  19  years.  Labourers'  wages  art* 
generally  about  1*.  6<^,  per  day  for  men,  and  9rf.  for  women, 
and  many  are  paid  with  provisions  instead  of  money.  There 
are  several  active  agricultural  societies  in  the  county, 

Mattt^f natures  and  Commerce, — Small  breweries  and  dis- 
tilleries for  the  manufacture  of  malt  Ut^uor  and  malt  spirits 
are  numerous.  About  twenty  Hour- mil  Is  are  employed  in 
grinding  wheat  and  oats,  and  not  le^a  than  25^000  cwts.  of 
poUbarle)'  are  munufactured,  chiefly  for  home  co!  i. 

The  ^ouihctn  side  of  Fifei.hire  being  washed  1  i, 

and  abounding  in  coal,  is  most  ailvaiitageouslj  siiiinu  imi- 
the  rannufaf'ture  of  sea-salt:  accordingly  this  bu*'ine?<s  hii;* 
been   here  established  for  several  centuries,  chiefly  r*t  ?  »v- 
sart,  Kirkaldy,  and  at  several  oilier  places  on  the   >     i   , 
The  annual  quantity  manufactured  is  about  1 00,000  bun      , 
The   annual   ti reduce    of   the  coal  fields  in    (he  wc.Hterirt 
parishes  of  Aoerdour,  Dalgety,  Inverkeithing,  and   Dunil 
lennline,  is  about  230,0(m  tons.     Fordel  Colliery  yields  an* 
nually  70,000  tons.    About   10,000  ox  and  cow  hides,   nn 
many  ealf-skins,  and  some  seal-skins,  are  annually  tanned 
and  dressed  at  Kirkaldy,  Cupar,  Auchtermuchty,  and  Falk- 
land* for  which  are  consumt?d  annually  about  fiOO  ions  of 
oak-bark.  Abtmt  300,000  pounds  of  soap  are  nninufn*  tared, 
and  200,000  pounds  of  candles.     At  Cupar,  Kirkaldy,  und^ 
Leven  about  800,000  bricks  and  tiles  are  made  annuallypl 
and  at  Burntisland  a  large  quantity  of  ntriol  is  manulbe- ' 
ture<L    At  Dysart>  forty  years  ago,  about  a  hundred  smiths 
made  annually  twelve  millions  of  nails,  value  20 UO/,,  but 
this  manulacture  is  now  almost  wholly  cfiscon tinned. 

The  manuXaclure  of  linen  is  more  extensive  and  vt(- 
luable,  and  employs  ^  mvKb  Ur^fiX  wvus^^i  i^l  \uas^^  >^a\l 
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By  other  in  tne  county.     The  different  kinds  of  linen 
jUda  manufiictured  arc  damaskSf  diapers,   cliecks,  ticksr 
^SnaLurg?,   and    Silcsiaa   or  brown  linens,   besides  plain 
linen  of  various  fabrics  for  shirliniir  and  other  domestic  pur- 
5.    Damasks  and  diapers  are  made  chielly  at  Dunfusi-ra- 
[DusfKRMLi-NE.]     Checks  and  ticks  are  manufetc* 
PtnrL'd  principally  at  Klrkaldy,  Dysart,  and  their  immediate 
Ftjcjphbtjurhood,       Sik.sms,  Dowlas  sheetings,  Osnaburgs, 
/jrindow-blind!*,  Sec,  are  made  in  great  quantities  in  New- 
|i)urgh,  Abbot  shall,  Auclitcrmuchty,  Moniniaih  Falkland, 
*CupLir  [Cupar],  Kettle,  Strathraii;lo^  Leslie,  Mnrkineh,  Ken- 
noway,  Levcn,  Largo,  East  Weitlyss,  King's  Burns,  and  by 
numerous  individual  weavers  scattered  in  every  part  of  the 
I  rounty.  The  following  statements  of  the  parochial  clergymen 
f  relating  to  some  particular  places  are  taken  from  the  *  New 
StatisticAl  Account  of  Scotland.*   In  the  parish  tjf  Moniwiail 
the  value  of  the  labour  employed  in  the  linen  manufacture  is 
about  3U00/.  per  annum.     The  hours  nf  work  are  \  ery  long, 
allowiDg  little  lime  fur  rclaxtition.     The  Dowlas  sheeiing  i 
raanufacturod  at  Newburgb  finds  a  ready  market  in  Lon- 
don, Leeds,  Manchester,  and  in  the  West  Indies  and  South 
America.  Thirteen  master-tradesmen  employ  all  the  weavers 
|]in  Ncwbingh,  and  in  prubably  twenty  other  towns  and  vil- 
1  lages.     Tiie  value  of  the  finest  fobric  is  about  0/.  per  web 
J  of  140  yards  1  yard  wide,  and  about  24^.  when  the  width  is 
3  yards."    Tbe  number  of  hands  in  Ncwburgh  employed  in 
[winding  bobbing  is  about  350  ;  looms,  57D ;  number  td'  webs 
annually  manufactured,  24,0U0 — cantaininj?  830,000  spindles 
of  yarn,  of  which  the  cost,  includiiii^  bleaching,   is  about 
130,000/.     In  the  pari^h  of  KelJle  the  number  of  lo^mis  is 
360;    avemgo  wages  received  by  the  weavers  A^*  Cd.  per 
week*     In  I  lie  town  of  L<^lie  there  are  IJGO  weavers;  the 
best  earn  one  shilling  per  day  by  working  1*2  or  14  iionrs. 
Six  (iax-mills   in  the  parish  employ  between  two  and  three 
hundred  hands,  1 2  hours  every  day ;  average  daily  wages  of 
men  2s.  Gd.  and  3*.;  of  women  nbout  lOii. ;  and  of  boys  and 
girts  about  4d.    Three  bleachllcltb  employ  140  men  and 
women  10  hours  per  day  ;  men's  dady  wages  U\  8(i.,  w'omen^s 
]0f/>     The  workers  in  the  mills  present  a  far  less  healthy 
f  apj)eaiance  than  the  bleachers  though  of  late  the  requisite 
attention  has  been  given  to  ihe  venulalion  of  the  rooms. 
In  tbe  parish  of  Dysart  about  2090  lyoms  are  employed  in 
[*jnDking  checks  and  ticks.     The  annual  quantity  manufac- 
tured is  about  31, 007,0U<»yards»  value  not  less  than  1  j0,300/. 
It  is  sent  to  Glasgow,  London,  Manchester,  Liverpool,  Not- 
fin^ham,  and  Leeds;  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and   to 
the  East  and  West  Indies.     Between  five  and  six  thousand 
h.inds  are  employed  in  the  parish,  in  weaving,  wniding, 
&Cm  and  the  number  of  looms  employed  out  of  the  porbdi 
exceeds  1 000.     Same  of  the  weavers  work  from  four  or  five 
o'clock  in  the  murnmg  until  ten  or  eleven  at  night  to  earn 
JOd.  or  Irf.  per  day,  which  of  course  is  very  injurious  to  both 
the  body  and  mind.     At  the  mill  where  ilax  is  spun  the 
workpeople  are  employed  from  h;ilf-past  five  in  the  morn- 
ing to  eight  at  night,  Ihe  women  earning  from  }s.  to  J*.  2d, 
per  day.    (New  Statistical  Account  qf  Sroifafid,  No.  X.,  p. 
138.)     It  is  estimated  that,  m  tlie  flax-mills  of  this  county, 
2210   persons  are  employed,  and  that   they  manufacture 
6500  Ions  of  Uax,  the  value  of  which  is  438,7a0/. 

Fishene^^, — Besides  considerable  salmon  fisheries  in  the 
rivers  Levcn  and  Eden,  and  at  New  burgh,  the  hewing 
fisheries  along  the  north-eastern,  eastern,  and  southern 
coasts  are  extensive,  and  large  export  at  ions  of  the  produce 
are  made,  especially  from  the  ports  situated  between  St.  An- 
drews and  Inverkeithins^.  Cod,  turbot,  haddock,  and  the 
other  common  species  of  sea-fish  are  taken  off  the  eastern 
coast,  and  conveyed  to  the  market  of  Edinburgh. 

Sh ij /pi ijg,— The  shipping  belonging  to  the  small  ports  of 
Fifeshire  consists  chietly  of  brigs  and  sloops  for  the  coaiflmg 
trade,  as  the  conti^'uity  of  the  great  [vurts  of  Lei  lb  and 
Dundee  affords  the  convenience  of  steam  conveyance  to 
London  and  other  distant  places.  There  are  however  a 
considerable  number  of  vessels  engaged  in  tbe  Baltic,  Ame- 
rican, and  Australian  trade,  and  a  few^  are  emjdoyed  in  the 
Greenland  whale  fishery. 

An ti (pit ties. -^Thh  county  once  formed  a  part  of  the  dis- 
trict which,  being  bounded  on  the  north  and  south  by  the 
'  Tay  and  the  Forth,  and  ojttcnding  from  the  Ocbil  hilts  on 
the  we^t  to  the  Gennan  ocean  on  the  east,  was  called  Ross, 
which,  in  the  Gothic  or  Piclish  language,  signifies  penin- 
sulu.  Heui  e  the  part  now  comprising  the  county  of  Kinross 
was  anticntly  called  Keanross,  head  of  the  peninsula.  So 
Culross  signifies  back  of  the  peninsula,  and  Muckro*s,  tlie 


old  name  of  Fifeness,  means  XltQ  point  or  inout  of  tbe 
pcninsuhi. 

The  origin  of  the  name  of  Fife  has  puzuled  all  th<"  anti* 
quarian  writers  on  this  part  of  the  county.  The  monkish 
chrtmicles  attribute  it  to  Fifus  Duffus,  a  chicflam  who  lea- 
dered  eminent  serviceii  in  the  wars  of  the  CalcdoniAnA, 
This  county  originally,  like  all  the  surface  of  Scolknd,  w^ 
one  continuous  forest,  varied  only  by  swamps  and  tnMrU  ^t 
furze  and  healh  overrun  with  ferocious  wolves  and  otlicf 
wild  animals,  especially  boars  of  enormous  siie.  Tbe  tn- 
li ent  history  of  its  people  is  involved  in  great  obsruritTy 
Prior  to  tlic  eleventh  centurj,,  this  district  was  r  ' 
property  or  wholly  under  the  jurisdiction  of  ib* 
Thanes  of  Fife,  who  bore  the  family  title  of  ^T  ' 
can  Macdufl'  w  as  created  first  earl  of  Fife  by 
Canmore  (Malcolm  the  Third)  at  his  first  p^^., 
at  Forfar  about  the  year  1057.  This  Duncan  b? 
of  gix-at  property  and  power,  was  much  drea*- 
tyrant  Macbelh.  I  lis  influence  disposetl  his  ctiUi 
jom  ihe  English  who  came  with  Malcolm  Cam 
the  restoration  of  tbe  latter  to  the  cronn  of  Scoii 
accomplished  by  his  important  counsels.  For  tl 
other  good  services  ^rcat  honours  and  privdcges  were  Im* 
stowed  upon  him.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the* 
munities  jrranted  by  the  king  was  connected  with  ' 
cross  of  Macduff,  hercalW  noticed.  Of  Donem 
who  is  interesting  as  the  ancestor  of  several  exists 
of  the  nobUity  and  gentry  of  the  county,  and  a- 
of  the  most  conspicuous  charncters  in  Shak>;  ^  ^ 
of  Macbeth,  an  elaborate  account  has  been 
learned  and  voluminous  antiquarian.  Dr.  Si! 
merous  monastic  and  other  documents.  1 
accounts  of  the  snccessive  earls  of  Fife  coin^ 
of  section  3  in  the  Doctor's  topographii-al  work,  ot  wj 
the  full  title  is  as  follows — ►^The  History,  antient  luv 
dern,  of  the  Sheriffdoms  of  Fife  and  Kmroas,  v 
scription  of  both,  and  of  the  Firths  of  Forth  nii 
the  Islands  in  them,  w  ilh  un  account  of  the  \ 
Castles,  and  of  the  roval  Burghs  and  Port*,  i 
and  Schools,  and  most  remaikable  houses  ui 
and  gentry,  and  of  the  natural  Products  of  ihr 
waters;  by  Sir  R/>bcrt  Sibbald.  M.D.,  new  i  V 
1803/  Chapters  4.  5.  and  6  describe  tb^ 
toms,  religion,  &c,  of  the  Caledonian  and  Pi 
of  Fifo.  showing  from  Tacitus,  Bede.  and  m 
ritics  that  they  were  redheaded  and  bi^^ 
coma?,  magni  artus).  Chap,  7  dcscrit>iis  ii 
mination,  and  retnaining  monuments  ami 
Romans;  and  in  chap.  8  are  described  the  w;u 
milies  caused  by  the  invasions  of  the  county  by 
AJUvr  the  termination  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  eoiU  ' 
chief  residences  were  at  Cupar  and  Falkland,  nnd  ^ 
courts  had  full  powers  to  decide  all  ci\il  and  cni 
tions,  the  most  considerable  jurisdiction  was 
sheriffs  and  stewards,  and  the  badlieries  of  the  ■ 
and  wherever  the  knig  had  a  seat  there  was 
lariura.  Fifcshire  was  the  district  where  tbr  ^ 
bytcrian  reformation  commenced.  The  i 
strenuous  supporters  of  tbe  Covenanters,  i 
staunch  adherents  of  ecclesiastical  Presb\ ; 
however  differs  virtually  not  much  from  the  ' 
towliieh  it  is  nominally  opposed.  Tlrcre  an 
as  many  Presbyterian  churches,  be.'^ides  a!> 
houses  of  Presbyterian  dissenters,  but  only  ^ 
chapels.  The  county  forms  an  ecclesiastical  syii 
into  4  presbyteries. 

This  couiity  contains  a  great  number  of  antient  €^ 
once   the   dwellings  of  powerful  nobles,  but  now  tm 
fallen  or  falling  into  decay.     Some  of  thc^  ruins  are 
magnificent,  and  aTo  striking  monuments  of  the  tait« 
opulence  of  the  feudal  and  monkish  ages.     In  the  lom 
St.  Andrews  the  remains  of  severul  superb  strueturd 
Btdl  to  be  seen.  [St.  Andrews.]    In  Dunfermline  tou 
are  vestiges  of  many  antient  buildings  of  ?"  •<  "\f .nt 
magnificence,   [Du.nfermlink.]     Near  Ni  n 

middle  of  a  large  and  fertile  field,  rising  y.  m 

margin  of  the  Tuy,  stand  the  venerable  ruins  of  ibc 
of  Lindores,  clothed  with  clusters  of  ivy.     It  was  foi 
by  David,  earl  of  Huntington,  in  1178.  in  coTninenn 
of  his  taking  Ptolemais  in  the  Holy  Land,  wn*  h 
on  the  Benedicline  monks  and  was  one  of 
endowed  monasteries  in  Scotland.     StateK 
f>om  the  iloors  of  its  onc^  sacred  halls  mi  Ivif 
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Imperaed  with  ivy,  bafel.  and  wild  floweri  of  vaiious  and 
linlfiant  hues,  winch  cling  lo  llie  wiouWijring  fragracntji  of 
the  walls.  The  whult*  nr<»duc«^  u  very  pit^tnresfjue  aftcci, 
Iti  the  »ame  neiii^hbouruood  are  the  remains  of  two  very 
curious  antientcro>S4-^s,  One,  called  the  cross  of  Murdrum 
Of  Hag:ridin  u  saint),  consists  of  a  pediment  or  plinth,  with 
10  upright  shaf^  adorned  with  remarkable  !»eulpture»  of 
tn^maU  and  scnjlb.  (Sec*  an  engra%'ing  and  dpscription  in 
7^e  Negp  StatUtiral  Account  of  Scotland,  No.  x.,  p.  68;j 
Many  similar  crosses,  found  in  this  and  the  adjoin  in  j? 
counlie^  are  traditionally  asi»igned  to  the  nge  of  King 
Afihtir,  alKiut  a.d.  BOO.  Tlic  other  is  the  famous  cross  of 
llacduflT,  on  the  Ochill  hill%  overlooking  the  beautiful 
%M\\t\  i>t  Stratheam.  It  now  consists  only  of  one  large 
Uock  of  freej>tone»  forming  the  base  of  a  sculptured  t-hart, 
whidi,  in  1559,  wa*  destroyer!  by  the  mob  of  t^nntic  re- 
Jiirmers  on  their  way  from  Perth  to  the  abbey  of  Lindores. 
It  ts  iUiTou tided  by  cairns  and  tumuli,  containing,  it  i%  said, 
the  reiniiins  of  those  who,  having  committed  murder,  Jled 
ta  thii*  cro3.3,  but  failed  in  establishing  their  claims  of  kin- 

dp  wiib  the  powerful  thane,  who  made  it  a  sanctuary  for 
family  ;  and  the  neighbouring  rustics  relate  how  be- 

|hted  travellers  have  heard  the  shrieks*  of  their  ghosts. 
Tii  fallowing  lines  from  Sir  Walter  Scott's  poem  on  this 
iikl^nssUng  monument  are  finely  descriptive; — 

*  Marie  lliat  frafiii«nt,— 
ltt«aa  th:»t  rou(;h-b««n]  t^lock  of  mAka.v«  floct«t 
V%mi»*\  <m  ttii'  ntniibil  of  this  moutitii]|]  pnta, 
l>>mina«idine  pro«pp^l  wide  o>r  ilrld  «nii  f#ll, 
Ao^t  iMtDplod  iriUAfff  •bd  «xlitpdH  tn<K>tla(id» 
Attd  Ui«i  wiittf  ocran  a  nil  Tntijrfttic  Tiiy, 
To  the  fir  dial  ant  Gra«iip{itn«.     D«  »ol  deeio  It 
A  lomNPCied  portion  of  tti«  i>«ii;libiinriii(p  rock 
Dctu-lbrd  by  %Uun  ml  lUimdcr— *l*a4  the  p«d4ital 
l>tt  which,  in  atittrnt  liinei.  a  fr*n*  *«■  rranJNl 
C»ri#it  wUh  wnf  i-  -^.'  >.  <^  il'd  pliitotu^iU: 
And  Um»  nVrittA  noi4lt) 

WrtP  diirk.  rtri  'iiu^niitiabltf 

A>  worr  ttiv  in>«i.<.  v vit  4*  jl  \*itv** 

TImj  wondrous  wordi  here  iilluded  to  have  bt^fJi  preBened 
\ff  JSir  James  Ball\>ur,  the  celebrated  unnulist,  as  follow : — 

*  MAUrar^dum  drafn*.  mairii.  Ui;h.ililti.  turj^iM 
}({i«>UtiAlo  •iiadu*,  (ill*  ni|i;  fl^  KuijfUthiite  ({u^rua 
1^4 hr«  Icudiicoi  l»nr'in«^en  jaiHa  Itscu* 
%%  cali>rartaa  alc  tit  tilM  l^uriiA  burttis 
K&Uq*.  «t  blajriiidrum  tUe  bra  »ivt  Una  air*  lahruia. 
Ptvrpi'T  M^jfn-tin  <'%  hoc  ubbUim. 
Acctp«  titivkTideai  lapvr  bmthida  Umlihlda  labrwii,' 

'!      r  h:ira,  in  his  learned  Etsny  on  this  singular 

i-ulcTS  the  words  with  which  the  Lalin  is 

.1^  Saxon  Latinijted  ;  and  the  writing?  ho  I>elieves 

irter  from  Malcolm  Canraure   lo  Macduff,  in 

i:jtu«?  uf  which  the  latter  reigficd  over  *  the  kingdom  of 

fife'  by  A  tenure  simil.vr  to  that  by  which  the  famous  Huph 

luptu  held  from  William  the  Conqueror  the  government 

ef  tb«  county  of  Chester. 

E^idefl  theabbey  of  Ltndores,  there  are  renoains  of  many 

^lier  peli^ioui  houses,  as  the  abbeys  of  Inchc(»lm  and  of 

TL.T.t*  riio^  the  priory  of  Pitteuweem,  &c.,  fur  descriptions 

h  we  refer  to  Grose's  *  Antiquities,*    Dr.  Sibbalds 

V  of  Fife,'  and  *  The  Beautic:^  tif  Scotland,' voL  iv. 

palar!<?    or   castle   of    Falkland   de^encs   par- 

e      It  was  one   of  the  seats  of  the  Macduffs, 

tie*   of  Fife,    By  King  Jamc:*  V,   it   was   greatly 

'\   and   ornamented,  and  made  a   royal  residence; 

intly  sitnafeil   in   iho  midst  of  a  fine  country 

>mentof  deer  and  boar  hunting.    The  south 

entire,  and  partly  inhabited.     In  the  parish 

I  stands  an  old  tower,  known  as  Belhune*s  or 

^  1  owcr.     It  formed  part  of  the  palace  of  the  arch- 

>  of  St-  Andrews,  and  in  15G0  was  the  re^iidencc  of 

d  Bethune,   who  is  several   times   distinctly  jepre- 

on  the  walls  in  nlievo  with  his  cap  on,  together  with 

1-  nf  the  Bethune  family.     The  caslle  of  Rosy  the, 

v'ithingt  stands  on  a  rock  surrounded  by  the  sea. 

nf  a  large  square  tower,  in  the  midst  of  the  ruiiis 

W  an  cxtonstvc  pile  of  buildings.     Sculptures  and  ins<'rip- 

'im^  remain  on  some  of  the  iiUerior  walls.     The   castle 

'      h   Orr  stands   in   the  middle  of  this   loch,  in  the 

"f  Baling ry.     It  was  built  in  the  time  of  Malcolm 

nd   consists  of  a  lower   and  other  buildmgs 

Uy  Q  strong  walb    The  ruins  formwl  a  bcau- 

'  in  the  lake  before  it  was  drained.     Seafield 

\   old  ruin   on    a   rock  by   the    shore,    in   the 

ki' -Hiorn,     The  ca-%tle  of  Ravenscraig   stands 

^itous  crag  projecting  into  the  sea,  in  the 

,-,.,.i  ui  D>  .iL    It  was  inhabited  in  the  time  of  Oliver 
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Cromwell  and  has  been  the  scene  of  romantic  legends. 
MacdulV*s  Castle  at  East  Wemyss  stands  on  a  high  cliff 
oveiluoking  the  sea.  Two  square  towers  and  some  of  the 
f.urroundiii^  wull  still  remain.  There  are  several  other 
castles  of  MacdulT  in  other  parts  of  the  county.  Ciaig 
Hall,  in  the  parish  of  Ceres,  ih  an  extensive  ruin  on  the 
batik  of  a  beautiful  glen  filled  wub  luxuriant  trees.  It 
was  the  seat  of  Sir  Thomafi  Hope,  Charles  l.'s  advocate. 
In  the  same  parish  is  Tarvct  Tt>wcr,  a  heautiful  old  fabric 
of  hewn  stone,  24  feet  square  »nd  5t)  feet  in  height. 
It  stands  on  high  ground,  and  is  seen  at  a  great  distance! 
From  the  batllemtnt  on  the  top,  the  great  thickness  of 
the  walls,  and  smallness  of  the  windows  or  loop-holes,  it 
appears  to  have  been  a  place  of  refuge  and  defence,  Bal- 
g^onie  Castle,  in  the  parish  of  Markmch,  is  a  fabric  of  great 
antiquity  and  strength,  built  probably  in  the  twelfth  century, 
with  the  castle  of  Loch  Lcven,  which  it  much  rei^enibles. 
It  stands  on  the  south  bank  of  the  river  I^vcn,  about  40  feet 
above  the  water.  An  embattlad  tower,  45  feet  by  36,  rises  80 
feet  in  height,  in  a  quadrangular  court,  with  other  buiidingH, 
surrounded  by  a  wall  and  ditch.  Tlie  ruins  of  the  tower 
of  Balwearie,  in  the  parish  of  Abbots  Hall,  are  interesting, 
a  a  having  been  the  residence  of  the  famous  «age,  prophet, 
or  wiziird,  Sir  Michael  Scott.  The  walls  are  nearly  7  feet 
in  thickness.  On  the  battlements,  which  were  about  GO 
feet  from  the  base,  tradition  descriljes  the  white-haired  old 
man  as  accustomed  to  sit  ai  midnight  watching  and  con- 
versing with  the  stars.  He  wa?*  born  at  this  place  in  I  he 
beginning  of  the  thirteenth  centur>-,  and  became  a  great 
proficient  in  mathematics,  scholastic  tbeolog\',  medicine, 
alchemy,  a&trolog3%  and  divination,  by  studying  successivelv 
at  the  universities  of  Oxford,  Paris,  and  Padua,  and  in  Ger- 
many and  Norway.  He  is  celebrated  in  Dante's  'Inferno,' 
canto  20,  and  in  Sir  Walter  Scotfa  '  Lay  of  the  Last  Min- 
strel* 

In  this  county  are  found  a  remarkable  number  and  variety 
of  (he  vestiges  of  the  Caledonian  and  Piciish  mhabitonta, 
and  of  their  Roman  and  Daiiinh  nivaders,  aniieut  mili- 
tnry  fortsiilid  mounds  of  encaiupraeuL,  gioups  ofDruidical 
lit  hoi,  cairns,  tumuli,  barrows,  slone-cotllns,  skeletons. 
Celtic  sepub'hral  urns,  spear  and  .irrow  heads  of  tlint, 
swords  and  battle-axes  of  brass  and  bcll-met:il,  cro>-*^c8, 
fonts,  beads,  Roman  and  other  cinnst  weiifjons,  ^v.  One 
of  the  small  conical  hills  called  cairns,  opened  not  long  sigo 
in  the  parish  of  Scoonie,  contained,  besides  a  large  quantity 
of  loose  human  bones,  twenty  stone  coffins,  furnietl  with 
rough  slabs  cemented  with  clay.  They  held  some  moulder- 
iiig  skeletuns  and  small  Celtic  urns  of  clay  filled  Avith  cal- 
cined bones*  A  finely  ornamented  stone  font,  scolptured 
T»itb  numerous  coats  of  arms  of  Ihe  antient  families,  has 
been  disinterred  in  the  parish  of  Inserkcithing.  It  may  be 
hero  also  raentioneii  that  the  roof  and  wnlls  of  Earl's  llall, 
a  venerable  old  edifice  in  ihe  parish  if  Leuchar^,  are 
crowded  with  sculptured  anns,  crests,  and  inscnptiuns.  In 
the  same  parish  an  urn,  confaiuiug  about  Ion  perfectly 
presented  silver  coins  of  the  Roman  empcn»rs,  wai  lurnei 
up  by  the  plough.  Part  of  the  clmrcli  ux  this  parish  wns 
built  about  the  year  llOU,  and  exhibits  the  most  mteresting 
specimen  in  Scotland  of  the  Saxon  style  of  architecture. 
The  mansion  of  the  earl  of  Rothes  at  Lo.^lie  contain*  curious 
and  valuable  collections  of  old  manuscripts,  paintings,  and 
tapestry.  In  Chambers's  '  Picture  of  Scotland'  (i  vols.  Hvo. 
1827,  pp.  163-223)  there  are  notices  of  the  most  picture^u« 
objects  and  interesting  historical  and  legendary  facts  con 
nected  with  the  abbey  and  palace  of  Duniermhne,  Falkland 
palace^  the  Valley  of  the  Eden,  or  Howe  of  Fife,  the  cnstlo 
and  colleges  of  St.  Andrews,  Ravenscraig  castle.  &c.  From 
Dunikier  Law,  and  several  other  elevated  points,  the  view 
extends  beyond  the  county  on  every  side. 

Among  the  eminent  individuals  who  have  been  natives 
of  Fifeshire  may  he  mentioned  Sir  Robert  Sibbald  the  an- 
tiquary ;  Dr.  Andrew  Marshall,  distinguished  in  medicine 
and  anatomy;  Hishup  Sage,  a  learned  ecclesiastical  writer; 
Robert  Adam,  an  eminent  architect;  Dr,  Watson,  who 
wrote  the  life  of  Lord  Gordon;  Professor  Ten  nan  f,  of  the 
university  of  St.  Andrews,  a  distinguished  oriental  scholar; 
Admiral  Greig.  whose  ahiUties  raised  him  Xii  the  chief  com- 
mand of  the  Russian  navy.  Dr.  Pitcairn  wbs  a  native  of 
Leslie.  Dr.  Adtmi  Smith  was  a  native  of  Kirkaldy,  where 
not  only  the  house  but  the  room  »s  shown  in  which  he  com- 
posed *Tlie  Wealth  of  Nations.*  It  was  ni  the  parish  of 
Leslie  that,  when  a  child,  he  was  accidentally  left  in  the 
fields  and  stolen  by  gipsie^s.     Leslie  Green  is  said  by  ^Ulaa 


* 
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Rftinsay  to  be  the  «cene  of  King  James  tlie  FLfth*B  poem  of 
•  Chriat^s  Kirk  od  the  Green.' 

Chief  7 own»,— Cupar  is  the  eouiity  town,  Tlie  two  other 
principal  towiiis  are  Du[iferraline  and  St.  Andrews.  The 
former  b  imporlant  as  a  populous  cculre  of  the  lineu  miiDU- 
j^irlme,  the  latter  an  the  *;tjal  of  tho  oldest  university  in  Scot- 
lainL  Of  these  three  places  separate  descriptiaus  are  given 
under  their  respective  names.  The  iiumher  of  smaller  towns 
and  villiiges  is  about  40,  lyin^  chieMy  on  the  line  of  c^juat. 
A  deiaded  description  of  each  is  given  in  Tlie  New  Stitlh- 
ileal  Account  qf  Scotfimd.  There  are  13  royal  burghs, 
namely,  St  Andrews.  East  and  West  Anstrulher,  Burnt* 
islaufU  Crnd,  Dysart,  Inverkeithing,  KdrennVt  Kinghorn, 
Kirkaidy,  Pittenweem,  Cupar,  and  t)unfermline.  All  these, 
with  the  exception  of  the  two  last,  aie  seaports;  but  in 
general  tliey  have  greatly  declined  from  Iheir  antieiit  pros- 
poiity,  and  are  now  couiparatively  in  sv  stiite  of  decay,,  a 
faet  which  i-  owing  partly  to  tht?ir  having  origiimlly  pos- 
sessed, like  all  other  royal  burghs,  an  exclusive  privdege  of 
trading,  hut  principnlly  to  llie  union  of  ScoHand  with  Kng* 
lands  alter  wliieh  all  the  towns  on  the  eoa>t  of  Fife  exjje- 
rienced  more  or  less  depression  and  loss  of  trade.  The 
populalion  of  these  buighs,  includinj^  their  respective 
panshes,  is,  accordmg  to  the  census  of  1831,  as  follows: — 

Anslruther,  burgh  and  parish,  1437;  Burntis^land.  dt)., 
2365;  Crail,  do.,  1824;  Cupar,  do.,  6473;  Dunferiatine, 
do.,  17t06«;  Dysart,  do.,  7104;  Invetkeithin^.  do,,  3189; 
Kihenny,  do,,  I70o;  King^horn,  do.,  25  79;  Kirkaldy,  du,, 
00.14;  Pitrenweera,  do.,  do,,  1317;  St.  Andrews,  do..  5G21. 

The  whole  populalion  of  the  eounty  in  1831  was  128,800, 
The  int-rea^e  in  the  decennial  period  from  ISUt  to  18H 
was  B  percent.;  from  IbU  to  JS21,  13  per  cent,;  from 
1821  to  1831,  fi  percent, 

Dysarl  is  a  small  anticnt  town  on  the  Frith  of  Forth,  con- 
sislui!^  of  three  unrntw  streets,  of  which  the  central,  or  high 
aireet,  is  full  of  sulis^tantial  old  houi^es, ornamented  with  in- 
sciipiionis,  dates»  and  piazzas  under  whicli  the  merchants  hi 
olden  times  exposed  their  goods  for  sale.  It  was  made  a 
royal  burgh  ab JUt  the  3eiir  1 500,  but  even  in  1 450  its  salt- 
works were  of  great  extent,  and  supphed  the  principal  places 
in  Scodand  and  Holland.  Connnevce,  dt^rnestic  and  foreigo* 
was  then  *mnie<l  on  to  a  i^ieat  extent,  and  its  markets  exhi- 
bited a  very  superior  decree  of  mereantile  wealth  und 
activity.  At  present  tho  harbour  is  one  of  the  best  on  the 
coast-  There  is  also  a  wet-dock,  hut  the  shipping  consists 
of  only  a  few  brigs  and  sloo|>s  engaged  principaily  in  the 
exportation  of  coal,  corn,  and  oilier  ugricullurul  produce. 
A  Uax  mill  and  earthenware  tVtory  give  each  empluyment  to 
about  lutl  pt?rsoos.  The  manufacture  of  linen  has  been  already 
noticed.  On  the  eu-st  of  the  town  are  the  Red  Rocks,  the 
scene  of  swperslilunis  legend.^  of  the  burning  of  witches. 
Sir  Waller  Scoit,  in  his  'Tales  of  ii  Grandfather,' has  largely 
i»ed  a  MS.  po^se^sed  by  the  curl  of  Rosily n,  res])ecting  the 
antitjuities  of  Dysart.  Some  mctnorials  are  preserved  of 
Oliver  LTOinwell.  whose  urmy  was  quartered  in  this  town. 
A  curioua  observation  made  by  the  colliers  and  miners 
here,  is  ihat,  some  hours  before  a  storm  of  wind  and  rain, 
a  sound  comes  from  Ihc  strata  in  tho  coal-pi  is  and  iron- 
Btone  works  resembling  the  drone  of  a  bagpipe^  or  the  loud 
humming  of  a  bee,  accompanied  with  a  *  black  damp'  at 
the  bottom  of  the  pits  which  cxtini^uishes  the  lamps.  In- 
verkoithing  is  a  small  market  and  post-tow^n  near  Dunferm- 
line, at  llie  bottom  of  a  bay,  which  occasionally  aftords  a  safe 
asylum  for  large  vessels  lyintif  in  the  Lei ih  roads.  It  con- 
lists  chiertv  of  one  street ;  is  very  antient,  was  the  royal  re- 
sidence of  t>avid  T,  and  was  made  a  royal  burgh  by  William 
the  Lion.  In  conj unction  with  Culro?s,  Queensfeny,  and 
Stirling,  it  sends  one  member  to  parliament.  Its  coasting 
trade  and  maritime  commerce  are  similar  to  those  of  the 
burghs  already  mentioned.  Kilrenny,  Anstruthei\  Pitten- 
weem,  and  Crail,  are  small  .s^eaports  and  fishing  towns  not  re- 
quiring particular  notice,  though  in  common  with  the  other 
royal  burghs  many  intere>^ting  facts  are  connec4ed  uiih  I  heir 
local  history  and  antient  prosperity.  They  unite  in  sending 
one  member  to  parliament.  The  same  remarks  apjdy  to 
King  horn  and  Burntisland,  which  jointly  with  Dysart 'and 
Kiikflldy  return  one  member  to  paihament.  Kirkaldy 
inefiis  especial  notice  as  a  place  of  considerable  commer- 
cial  importance.  Ii  w,is  antiently  a  S4LUt  of  the  religious 
order  called  Ktddees,  or  Culdees  (sec  Toland's  Ahizarenus, 
last  chap),  whence  the  formation  of  iiB  name  by  the  pre* 
flxure  of  the  word  knrk.  It  helonged  to  the  ahboU  of  Duti- 
foruiine  u&  a  royal  burgh  in  the  year  1334,    Charles  L  in 


1644  made  it  a  free  port  with  additional  privilege  tnd 
jurisdiction*    At  this  period  it  possessed  10(1  ships,  t^nd  tho 
population  was  much  krger  than  at  present.  It  is  pleasatitljr 
situated   on  the  shore  of  the  Frith  of  Forth,  forming  ont 
handsome  Btnx*t  nearly  two  miles  in  length,  which  ha>  neir 
its  nortiiern  extremity  the  large  vdlage  of  Pal hhead  ^boie 
population  exceeds  3  OUO,   Kirknldy  of  late  years  has  reccivd 
many  additions  and  improvements  in  houses  and  public 
buddings.      It  has  an  elejfant    modern -built  church  mid 
town-house ;    with    assembly- rooms,  masonic   lod^e.  ^uh- 
scriptiou  library,  reading-rooms,  and pubUc grammar 
and  is  lighted  with  gas.    The  market  is  well  supph^ 
many  vi&itors  resort  to  the  town  as  a  bathing  place.    l\m 
harbour  has  been  rendered  very  commodious.    Of  the  *inirlf 
arlicle   of  coal   about   50,000    tons  are  annually  ^l 
chietly  to  places  on  the  coast  of  Scotland.     Corn,  j 
sheep,  and  pigs  also  form  large  items  of  exportation  to  Ufi 
don  and  various  other  ports,    Tliere  are  several  tluxnulU, 
an  extensive  manufacture  of  coarse  linen  fabrics,  an  iron* 
foundry^  tanneries,  a  large  whisky  distillery,  several  wli- 
works,  breweries,  &c.  Tho  harbours  of  EUieVnd  Nev>^  '  ^ 
on  the  Tay  are  safe  and  commodious,  and  the  htlle 
Newhurgb  is  an  active  and  improving  place  of  r-im 

DimsiofW,  Fuin,   Sec. — The    county  is  di\i 
parishes.    A  neat  and  accurate  map  of  these  pa 
Wuna  is  given  in  ilie  *  New  Statistical  Account  of  8« 
No.  13,     For  ecclesiastical  purposes  it  is  divided  n 
i>re»byt erics,  namely,  St  Andrews.  Cupar,  Kirkaldy,  iiid 
Dunfermline,  so  called  from  the  presbyters  being  appmntrf 
to  meet  at  these  places.     In  all  the  towna  and  1' 
laL^es  numerous  fait^  and  markets  are  held  through 
year,  for  the  sale  of  agricultural  stock  and  produce 
kind,  as  well  as  for  all  articles  of  domestic  const n 
and   implemenls  of  agricultural   and   manufacfuiinij   in- 
dustry. The  stated  fairs  m  the  county  amount  to  87;  namely 
at  Cuptir,   8;   at    Dunfennline,    8;    at    Falkland.   ^     ■' 
Leven,  7  ;  at  St.  Anibews,  G  ;  at  Inverkeithing,  5 ;  i 
gates,  5  ;  at  Dysart,  4  ;  at  Auchtermuchtv,  4  ;  ai 
iher,  3 ;  at  Galme,  3 ;  at  Leuchars,  2 ;  at  Leslie,  2 
conquhar,  '2;  at  Kinglassie,  2 ;   at  Pittlessie,  2;    ai 
2  ;  at  Colinsburgh,  2  ;  at  Knkaldy,  2;  at  Kmghom,  i;  tt 
Newhurgb,  2  ;  at  Sirathmiglo.  •£  ]  at  Palbhcud,  2 ;  ai  Tuitf- 
burn,  I  ;  at  Wemys-i.  1, 

The  i:ourts  for  trial  of  crime  and  civil  suits  mre—'h  Iht 
burgh  courts ;  2,  the  sheri^'  courtB;  3^  the  courts  of  iIh 
jusfice  of  peace, 

I      The  county  sends  one  member  to  parliament  d;  '    ^ 
I  burghs,  as  above  slated,  send  ihree.    The  annual 

real  property,  as  assessed  in  1815,  was  406,770/.,  sui'i  "uc 
I  valueflrent  363,192/, 

j      Education. ~la  this  county,  as  in  almost  every  other  h 
Scotland,  the  mean^  of  elementary  instruction  are  sogeue* 
I  rally  established  and  so  eflicienilv  wdminiistered  in  f\m 
piirish,  that  it  is  very  unusual  to  flnr!  an  instance,  ever 
the  poorest  classes,  of  inability  to  read  and  w  rile.    Ar  ^ 

to  the  parliamentary  reports  on  education  in  1 8IS  the  mua- 
ber  of  parochial  schools  in  the  61  parishes  of  FifeshiTT  vftf 
7 1 ,  of  which  the  annual  revenue  was  1 430/..  and  the  ' 
of  children  taught  in  ihete  schools  was  3698.     Tht 
'  tiUo  of  unendowed  day  schools  132,  teaching  6071  - 
I  and  of  unendowed  Sunday  schools  ii'J,  attende<l  ! 
I  cluUlren.     A  general  view  of  the  present  state  ofci 
1  in  the  whole  county  is  not  obtainable  from  the  *  N 
tistjcal  Account  of  Scotland,*  as  reports  of  on!v   -^ 
the  parishes  are  yet  published ;  but  on  comparing 

accounts  the  reports  of  some  particular  parishes  

already  appeared,  the  extension  of  education   is   > 
and  a  progressive  improvement  in  the  moral  char 
the  people  appears  to  be  equally  evident.     Some  of  tb« 
I  parishes  enjoy  the  advantage  of  several  large  donatfons 
from  wealthy  phdanlhropists  for  the  promotion  of 
tiou:  thus,  Mr.  Rubeii  Philip  bequeathed  about  8o  i 
j  Kirkaldy  and  three  adjoining   parishes  for  this   j,l  ,  ^  - 
'  Greek,  Latin,  Mathematics,  and  the  modern  langviu^r  .  i  j 
I  taught  in  many  of  ihe  parochial  schools.     Subscript 
circulating  libraries,  containing  several  hundred  a 
are  not  uncommon  in  the  small  towns  and  -  ^^ 
ever,  ir.  many  parishes,  especially  where  di- 
blihhed,  public-houses  for  the  sale  of  in  toxa ..,..,-  -  ; 
,  very  numerous.     In  the  small  parish  of  Dysart  the  V 
lis  UO.     Several   Savings*  Banks  m   the   county  a; 
encouraged.     No  compulsory  assessments  are  made  lor  tin 
I  reUef  of  the  poor.    They  are  supplied  solely  &oin  church 
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and  the  mtorest  af  funded  donatio  as,  (New 
St^^et^  Account  qf  Scotland;  Dr,  Thorn pson*s  Survey; 
ftr.    '  HUiory ;  Beauties    qf  Scoitafid,   \qI  i\\; 

3mi.-  ^'donia;  MacCuUoth's  Statistics ;  PennaBl's 

fbm-;   l^mhatnentary  Returns ^  &c.) 

FIFTEENTU,  in  mu&io,  is  the  interval  of  the  double 
lelmve. 

The  Fifteenth  Stop  in  organa,  is  a  range  of  metallic  pipes, 
inwd  two  octaves  higher  than  the  diapiisons. 

FIFTH,  an  interval  in  music,  and  the  most  perfect  of 
meorde*  the  ociave  except cfL  Its  ratio  U  3i  2»  [Concord; 

There  are  three  kinds  of  Fifths;  the  Perfeci  Fifth,  the 
ill  or  Diminished  Fifth  (talkd  also  the  Imperfect  Fifth), 
l4  the  Extreme  Sharp  or  Superfmu.^  FiftL  The  first 
B^9)  ie  composed  of  three  whole  tuneia  and  a  semitone; 
^  eeoond  (b,  f)  of  two  whole  i^nes  and  two  Bemitones ; 
le  third  (C  o  j(>  of  four  whole  tones.    Ex.  i— 

lift.  Sad.  ,     I     I  3rd. 
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TTFTH  MONARCHY  MEN,  a  sect  of  reli^onists 
\iam&  distingiiishmg  lenet  ^n^*^  ft  belief  in  the  corninpf  of  a 
kh  tmiTerisal  monarchy,  of  which  Jesua  Christ  was  to  be 
^  h«ed«  whiltf  the  »aint&.  under  his  persunal  sovereignty, 
buld  pos*.e^4  the  earth  They  appeared  in  England 
toafdjk  the  close  of  the  Proleclorate;  and  in  H>60,  a  few 
l«fllh«  nf'-^'  ♦''-'  ^^*sloration»  ihey  broke  out  into  a  serious 
mnH   |!l  under  their   leader  Wnnei',  in  which 

ST  t>T    ■  .     t   their  lives,  some  being  killed  by  the 

[31  Athens   iifuTwiirdH  executed.     Several  Fifth 

^itta  »    also   suffered  death  in  1662,  on  a  charu^e 

»o5t  prol>i' ts  li  r'nmfled)of  havin*  toiispired  tn  kill  (he 
Bg  and  t  Lr  rUiU,.  of  York,  to  seize  the  Tower,  &e.  They 
!•  llic  9tkni*3  who  were  someliraes  called  Mi!ft!nnarians»  their 
l»an  being  that  the  rcien  of  Christ  upon  earth  \sba  to  last 
r  a  thousand  years.  They  t^eem  also,  from  the  e\trava- 
iCi?  arnl  violence  of  conrluet  into  which  ihey  occasionally 
out,.  V}  have  been  confounded,  in  the  popular  imagina- 
atb  the  old  Anabaptists  of  Miinster.  [Anabaptists.] 
V  the  Ficiis  Cartca  of  botanists,  is  a  fimnll  tree  with 
!t>be«i.  deciduous  leaves,  naturally  inhabiting  the 
pArts  of  Ahi^,  and  now  commonly  cultivated  in 
the  sake  of  its  fruit, 
fertile  uplands  of  the  Mediterranean,  in  Spain, 
Greece,  and  even  so  fdr  north  as  the  south  of 
-*  fruit  is  so  well  ripened  as  to  form  a  valuable 
ci'  riation  in  a  dried  state.     A  thousand  tons 

liiported  into  Great  Britain  alone.     The  frmt 
Hilh  Si>me  success  even  in  the  southern  and  milder 
ISnglAod.  but  it  is  seldom  found  in  the  northern 
^  o dan d,  except  under  glass.     It  is  only  as  an 
vation  in  this  count r}'  that  wfi  have  to  con- 

n  re  of  fi^  is  in  a  greater  state  of  con- 

tbiiii  K.^,x^  'ji  most  other  fruits,  and  the  descriptions  of 
g«ae^U%  so  imperfect  that  the  saine  kind  is  |Q;^ro\vn  in 
fOT  fMiris  of  ihe  country  under  many  different  names; 
Tfiunt  of  their  synonyms,  as  far  as  they  have  been 

mM.  w  dl  be   found   in  the  Horticultural  Society's 

^tali>giie,  ed.  2. 
diowing  is  a  list  of  the  best  sorts: — 


Oreen  Ischia. 
White  Ischia. 
Yellow  Ischia. 
Lees  |»erpotual. 
White  Malta. 
Large  blick  Naples. 
While  Naples. 
Small  Green, 
Brown  Turkey. 

•t  sorts  for  forcing  are — 
.nhridge  Forcing,  Nerii.  (This  excellent  sort 

Blanche,  ^dl  not  bear  a   high 

'  Forcing,  tempera turej 

BiUes.  Pregtiisata. 

CuUoiAing  kinds  are  recommentled  as  a  seleclion  for 
garden  in  the  southern  and  midland  qountieii  of 
Kl«lid:-- 


Provenoe, 
tBlue, 
nek. 

Surguudv. 
While, 
white  Genoa, 
burg  Rruwn. 

t  Ischia. 

SfSWri  l^«;hia- 


B!ack  Tschia. 
Brown  Turkey, 
Brunswick, 
White  Malta, 


Large  white  Genoa, 

Marseilles, 

Small  early  White. 


Tlie  following  sorts  have  been  recommended  for  a  succei- 
sioti  from  August  to  October  in  Ihe  south  of  England : — 

Brown  Ischia^    ,         ripens  in  the  middle  of  August 

Lar^e  white  Genoa,           .  ,     end  of  Angus t» 

Green  Ischia,       .         .  ,         heginning  of  Sept. 

M  urre) ,  or  brow  n  N  aples,  .     m  M 1  e  of  S  e  p  L 

Ford's  Seedling,             *  .         end  of  Sept. 

Black  Provence,       .         ,  ,     hcgmninj^  of  Ck't 

Yellow  Ischia,      ,         ,  .         middle  of  Oct. 

Gentde,          ,         .          .  ,     end  of  Oct. 

The  most  approved  methods  of  propagating  fig-trees  are 
either  by  layers  or  cuttings,  and  the  former  method  is  geneJj 
rally  preferrefl,  because  the  plaiiis  at  ihe  end  of  the  seasozi] 
are  stronger  and  more  fit  lo  be  planted  out  where  they  ar\ 
intendtrtl  to  grow.  Trees  raised  from  layers  generally  come 
into  bearing  the  second  year.  Grafting  succ^ieds  upon  iheso' 
trees  as  well  as  upon  any  other,  but  it  is  almo^st  unnecessary 
and  seldom  practised.  Before  the  trees  are  planted  th*j 
ground  should  be  well  diained,  and  made  ffom  two  feet 
and  a  half  to  three  feet  deep,  with  a  mixture  of  good  fiioblo 
loam  and  decayed  dung,  Mdlcr  remarks,  that  *  Fig  trees 
bear  the  greatest  quaniily  of  well  favoured  fruit  when 
growing  upon  chalky  land  where  there  has  been  a  ftjoi 
more  of  a  gentle  loamy  soil  on  the  top,' 

It  was  generally  believed  until  a  few  years  back  that! 
pruning  was  injurious  to  ttie  fig,  but  experience  sliows  thia 
opinion  to  he  unfounded,  and  that  it  is  as  tractable  in  thiij 
resjHM^t  as  any  other  tree. 

The  object  to  be  always  kept  in  view  is  to  have  constant!^ 
a  supply  of  fruil-heaiinf^  shoots,  and  for  this  purpose  ihd 
old  wood  should  be  gradually  cut  away,  and  the  young  in-' 
troduccd  to  fill  the  space  tlius  created.  Since  the  climate  of 
this  country  wdl  not  admit  of  two  crops  in  one  year  being 
brought  to  maiurity,  as  in  other  countries  more  favourable 
to  its  i^rowth,  the  fruit  formed  after  Midsummer  should  be 
removed,  in  order  to  strengthen  the  tree  and  render  it  more 
productive  the  following  season. 

Several  modes  of  training  are  pnn  liscd  and  recom- 
mended i  some  gardeners  recommend  the  fan  system,  oltiorti 
the  horijjonlalj  but  this  must  depend  entirely  upon  the] 
growth  of  the  tree:  if  it  be  luxuriant  the  latter  may  bej 
practised  ;  if  not,  the  former  will  answer  better  ;  as  the  mor^l 
perpendicular  a  tree  is  trained  the  stronger  it  grows,  and  %\ 
contrary  effect  is  produced  bv  horizontal  draining,  Mr,l 
Knight  recommends  the  branches  to  be  trained  in  a  dowr 
ward  direction  as  well  as  horizontally,  and  says,  *  The  youn^ 
wo^xl  ceases  to  elongate  very  early  in  the  ,seiison.  and  ihene 
acquires  perfect  maturity,  and  by  being  trained  close  to  ih 
wall  it  is  not  so  liable  to  be  injurtnl  by  frost.' 

In  many  parts  of  Ihe  conlment  where  the  winter  is  very 
cold,  but  w  here  the  summer  heal  is  sudicient  to  ripen  the ' 
fig  as  a  standard,  the  trees  are  planted  in  rows  and  beiit 
down  near  the  ground  in  winter,  and  then  covered  w*iilil 
leaves,  which  protect  them  from  very  severe  frosts.    Wall*- 
trees  are  un  nailed  and  bent  down  on  each  side  to  wit  hi  ti 
few  feet  of  the  ground,  and  then  protected  in  the  same  Mujf 
as  standards. 

Ifi  this  country  the  common  practice  is  to  stick  yev 
j,pruce-fir  branches,  or  fern  leaves  amongst  the  branches 
the  Jig  upon  the  wall.     Where  any  thing  can  bo  u^ed 
protection  which  can  conveniently  be  removed  in  fine  mdd 
weither,  it  will  be  found  of  greater  utility  than  having  th«J 
braniht'S  covered  up  from  the  commencicment  of  winter 
until  the  end  of  spring. 

When  the  trees  are  planted  in  the  border  of  a  hot-house 
for  the  purpose  of  being  forced,  they  are  commonly  trainodi 
to  trellises;  and  the  treatment  is  precisely  the  same  us  than 
recommended  for  open  walls.  After  the  fruiting  season  Ihel 
border  must  bo  kept  perfectly  dry.  in  order  that  the  tteu^J 
may  etijoy  a  season  of  rest ;  but  aplentiftd  supply  of  waicr  1 
is  given  when  they  are  iti  a  state  or  growth,  I 

Tliose  who  have  not  a  house  whicli  can  be  appropri  iteij 
entirely  lo  the  forcing  of  figs  may  ncvcriheJcss  ubtuui  jjuodj 
crops  by  planting  tl»c  trees  in  pots  and  forcing  them  lu  a 
cherry-housct  peach-house,  or  vinerj'. 

The  time  for  beginning  iu  force  is  from  l)*^«?feVi\V>«?t  v* 
February,  according  a&  iVifi  ItmV  \s^^w\aA%  -sa^w^vXwa  \k.«w- 
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peroture  should  be  f^radiially  inrreasc'l  from  50**  lo  65*  or 
7u°  Fiilir.  Some  evI«o  approve  of  a  bottom  lieati  and  recom- 
mend the  pols  to  he  plunge*!  in  a  bed  of  leaves  or  tan. 

The  ri;^-iree  is  very  apt  to  throw  oflT  its  fruit  before  it 
ripL*us,atid  various  melhtxls  have  been  auggeated  to  prevent 
this.  In  the  Levant,  to  insure  a  crop,  a  process  termed 
caprificalion  is  resorted  to,  which  comists  in  placing  amou^ 
the  ("ullivated  figs  branches  of  the  wild  E|^,  in  which  a  kind 
of  Cynips  abounds.  This  insect,  issuing  from  the  wild  fruit, 
enters  the  others,  brushing  alH>ut  the  pollen  in  llie  inside, 
and  so  fertiU!*ing  the  fruit.  Or  tho!>e  figs  that  drop  pre- 
maturely and  are  chielly  tilled  with  male  tlowei*^  arc  p ro- 
se rAcd  and  introduced  ami) np:  the  ;^rcen  growing  iign  urth 
a  view  to  their  pollen  beiuR  carried  b>  insects  to  the  flowers 
where  1  hey  are  wanted.  Nothing  is  done  in  this  country 
cxc^ept  ripi^ing  the  bhoots  S4>metunes,  and  tliis  is  said  to  be 
attended  with  beneficial  consequences-  <See  Hort.  Trans., 
vol  i.,  new  ser.,  p,  39^0 

FIGEAC.    [Lot.] 

FIGUERAS,    [Catalonia,  p.  362.] 

FFGULUS.    [CiiEKPKR,  vul  viii »  p.  149.] 

FIGURATE  NUMBERS,  [Numbers.  FicuRATKaud 
Polygon  \L.] 

FIGURE  (Geometry),  a  finite  space,  which  hfLs  a 
boundary  in  every  direction.  The  Gj^ure  of  a  .sptice  is  the 
uotinn  we  receive  from  observing  its  boundary. 

FIGURE  OF  THE  EARTH.    [Geodesy] 

FIGURED  BASE»  in  music,  is  a  line,  or  slatT,  written 
in  I  lie  base  clef,  over  the  notes  of  which  are  placed  figures 
rent  eventing  certain  churtls,  Tliia  is  commonly  called  the 
Thorough  Bitfif'.    [Thokoitgh-BaseJ 

The  hffured  BurSe  is  fallen  into  disuse;  though  we  ore 
strongly  of  opinion  that  it  might  still  be  most  bcueficially 
employed  in  ScDres,  But  in  a  piano-furtc  or  or^n  part, 
when  the  harmony,  or  uceoinpanimtnit  is  given  fully  in  I  lie 
treble  staff,  llgures  are  not  only  superfluous,  but  perplexing 
and  incorrect. 

FILAMENT.    [Anther.] 

FILANGIE'RL  G  A  ETA 'NO.  was  born  at  Naples  in 
175"i,  of  a  noble  family.  In  his  early  ymith  he  aid  not 
exhibit  any  signs  of  uxiraoidinary  talent,  but  after  being 
put  under  the  euro  *>f  Monsignor  de  Luca,  bishop  of  Tri- 
vento,  he  made  rapid  progress  in  the  classical  languages, 
mathematics, and  plulosouhy.  In  1774  a  reform  in  the  judi- 
cial administration  was  JeJermiued  on  by  the  miniislers  of 
King  Ferdinand,  by  which  ihe  judges  of  the  various  courts 
were  in  future  to  explain  the  grounds  of  their  decisions  by 
referiing  to  some  existing  law  applicable  to  each  respec- 
tive cuse,  and  in  default  of  such  a  law,  to  ask  the  king  fur 
hig  decision.  This  deiermination,  which  checked  I  he  till  then 
absolute  discretion  t^f  the  cuurts  was  strongly  opposed  by  the 
judges,  supported  by  most  of  the  law  practitioners,  as  otfen- 
aive  to  the  dignity  and  independt^nce  of  the  courts,  and  they 
published  a  viulcul  memorial  on  the  occasion.  Fvlaugicri 
took  up  the  malter»aiid  wrote  a  reply  showing  the  absurdity 
anil  impertinence  of  the  objections  as  insulting  alike  to  the 
liberty  of  the  ciliKens  mid  to  the  oulbority  of  the  crown  : 
RifleHmfjiu  poliiirhe  suHa  Lc^ge Sorrtitm  del  !2.1  di  Settem- 
bra  del  177-1.  The  work  w;xs  favourably  no 5 iced  by  the 
government,  whith  enforced  its  decree  rej^rdless  of  the 
elamwurs  of  ibc  interested  party.  Those  were  times  of  uso- 
tul  reforms  and  enlighlencd  administration  at  Naples, 
1*'hen  Genovesij  de  loiio^  Galanti,  Palraieri,  Galiani,  and 
olher  learncsd  men  wcj-eeneouiaged  in  suggesting  im]>rove- 
luents,  which  were  at  least  in  part  acted  upon.  [Ferdi- 
nand IV.  uF  Naplkji,  ]  In  17BU,  Filangieri,  then  28  years  of 
age,  published  the  tlrst  volume  of  his  great  work,  '  Srienza 
della  Lcgisla^ione/  which  nmde  him  known  throughout 
Europe;  he  went  on  publishing  the  succe?;sive  vuhmies  in 
the  following  years.  In  1787  lie  was  appointed  a  member 
of  ibe  Supreme  Council  or  Board  of  Finances,  a  department 
Mhich  stood  also  in  necil  of  reforms.  lie  died  in  July, 
1788,  36  years  of  age,  regretted  by  all  Naples,  and  leaving 
his  work  on  legislation  incomplete.  The  work  however  ha» 
gone  ihiough  many  editions,  and  has  been  Iran  si  a  led  into 
several  languages;  one  of  Ihe  best  editions  of  the  Italmn 
text  is  that  of  the'Classiei  Italiani,*  6  vols.  8vo.  MilaiK 
i8'J'i,  to  which  are  added  his  '  Opuscoli  Scelti*  or  minor 
work^.  Among  the  translations  the  French  one*  Paris, 
IH*J2,  contains  a  biography  of  Filangieri  ly  his  countryman, 
•*»'ft       Benjamin    Constant  'ivrote   a  *  Coramentaire  sur 

uvragede  Filangieri,'  2  vols.  five.  Paris,  JB'ii— 'J4. 

ilaugien  has  boon  styled  the  Montes<]uieu  of  Italy,  but 


there  are   considerable  discrepancies  between  these  two 
writers,    Montesquieu,  a  man  of  maturer  years,  more  ex- 
tensive reading,  and  stronger  rertective  powers,  was  rather 
the  historian  of  the  laws  and  social  institutions  such  ils  they 
c?tisted  then  or  had  existed  before  his  time,  and  although 
he  discovered  and  pointed  out  abuses,  yet  he  seldom  advised 
change.   Fikngieri  on  the  contrary  recommetids  a  complete 
reform  in  the  laws,  and  lays  down  the  bases  of  a  new  order 
of  things.     Both  occasionally  fall  into  apparent  coutra*hc- 
ticms.    Montesquieu,  vehement  and  strong-minded,  inveigbi 
at  times  most  strenuously,  and  in  spite  of  his  veneration  tm 
privileges  and  itiequalities  of  rank,  against  the  abuser  of 
those  very  institutions;  wliilst  Filangieri,  a  professed  miia- 
vator,  is  led  by  his  tiatural  mildness  of  character  and  out  of 
deference  to  existing  forms  of  society,  to  make  concession » 
which  seem  opposed  to  his  principles.     Thus  heaw»ri-iv 
a  punishment  for  high-trea&on  not  only  the  penally 
but  also  that  of  confiscation  of  property,  and  this  at  n 
time  that  the  penal  code  published  by  Leopold  in  Tuscany 
proclaimed  to  the  world  that  *  confiscation  was  a  real  iic\  ui 
violence  and  a  usurpation  of  private  property  by  the 
mcnt/    Filangieri  aimed  at  effecting  a  change  m  h  j. . 
without  a  corresponding  change  in  the  forms  of  the  gu^^ni- 
mcnf,  and  in  bis  time,  and  especially  in  Italy,  where  numtT- 
ous  and  important  reforms  emanated  from  the  su^ 
themselves,  this  course  appeared  both  reasonable  u 
dent.     lie  says,  m  the  introduction  to  bis  work,  tbrit  ■\n^ 
onlyobjeet  wuj*  to  facUitale  to  Ihe  sovereigns  of  his  «^* 
the  task  of  a  new  legislation,'  and  his  strong  recommeni 
lion  to  them  is  to  abohiih  all  pernicious  or  useless  liiwi, 
and  to  be  sparing  in  making  new  ones  without  a  real  nr^,.- 
sity.    Like  his  contemporary'  Beccaria,  be  adopted  tic 
then  prevailing  in  France,  of  an  original  social  con 
which  every  individual  had  resigned  for  himself 
descendants  his  right  of  self-defence  which  he  pos^i 
a  state  of  naiuro  to  the  collective  body  of  society,  giuitg 
it  thereby  the  right  of  punishing  any  one  who  made  atternjMt 
I! gainst  the  security  of  another  {Scienza  della  Legi^ 
11,  Ki\,    This  fiction  has  been  since  overthrown  i 
writers,  and  in  Italy  especially  by  Romagnosi  in  hit  u 
del  diritto  Penah,  I7yi,  and  in  hh  Assunto  primo 
Sctetiza  d^'lDiritlo  Naturale*  1820.  See  also  on  this  subj 
another   Italian,    Professor  Rossi  in  his  Traitc  du 
Phnd^  Paris,  IbJj. 

Oji  some  questions  of  political  economy,  on  population* 
ap-icuilure,  &te.,  Filangieri  sharcfl  the  opinions  prevalent 
m  his  lime,  which  have  been  since  exploded  or  modified  by 
modern  economists.  Nolwitlis landing  these  and  othitr 
blemishes,  the  work  of  Filangieri  has  still  great  merit ;  it 
suggests  many  useful  ideas,  and  is  throughout  inspired  by 
a  siticere  love  for  mankind,  and  an  honest  sincerity  of  pur* 
po*e.  The  coraraeniary  of  Benjamin  Constant  forms  a  \tt} 
useful  supplement  to  it.  ~ 

FILA'RIA.    [Entozoa.] 

FILBERT,  the  fruit  of  a  variety  of  the  hasd 
Corylus  Avcllana.     [CorvlusJ    The  lerm  was 
applied  to  those  kinds  of  nuts  ivhicli  have  ver>^  loni^ 
but  owing  to  the  number  of  varieties  that  have^of 
years  been  obtained,  Ihisdistinclion,  which  wai  never  sci 
tific,  appears  to  be  nearly  disregarded,  and  nut  and  (ill 
are  almost  synonymous  terms,  excepting  ihat  Ihe  Mild 
cuhivalcd  fruii*  and  I ho*o  varieties  which  most  ncaily 
p roach  it,  are  never  called  filberts. 
The  best  sorts  are  the  following : — 

Fri2zle<l  filbert,  excellent  bearer. 

Red  filbert,     )  *    ,  . 

White  filbert  J  ^^^^^^'^^"^"^ 

Cob-nut  (Pearson's  Prolific,  Hori,   Soc, 
very  prolific  kind. 

Bond- nut* 

Cos  ford. 

Large  square  Down  Ion. 

Norlhamptonshirc,  prolifjc. 
According  to  the  most  skilAil  cultivalorn,  the  sod  on  whi.„ 
the  filbert  succeeds  best  shouhl  consist  of '  a  ha/td  loam  of 
some  depth,  upon  a  dry  subsoil;'  but  as  this  ^  not  alua)% 
found  convenient,  it  should  be  remarked  that  it  is  not  a^^vn^ 
tial  to  the  *^owth  of  the  filbert,  and  some  even  recommend  a 
dry  poorish  soil  Tlic  ground  should  be  fiequcntly  dr^s it*d 
(at  least  once  in  two  years),  and  a  small  quantity  of  manure 
given ;  woollen-rags  are  ollen  used  for  this  purpose  with 
l!ie  greatest  succese,  but  manure  of  any  kind  wiU  be  fouad 
beneficial. 
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Filberts  are  most  lucoessftilly  propagated  by  layers  or 
sackers.  The  layering  should  be  performed  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  season,  in  order  that  the  plants  may  be  well 
rooted,  and  ready  to  plant  eitlier  in  a  nursery,  or  where 
they  are  intended  to  remain,  in  the  autumn.  When  they 
are  raised  from  suckers,  these  are  generally  taken  from  the 
parent  plant  in  the  end  of  the  season,  and  subjected  to  the 
same  treatment  as  layers.  If  it  be  desirable  that  the  trees 
should  be  dwarf,  layering  and  grafting  are  recommended ; 
bat  if  strong  plants  are  wanted,  they  are  raised  from  suckers : 
it  is  also  said  they  fruit  sooner  by  the  last  method. 

The  method  of  pruning  depends  in  a  great  measure  upon 
the  object  the  cultivator  has  in  view :  if  dwarf  trees  are 
wanted,  the  layer  or  sucker  is  shortened  to  about  one  foot 
and  a  half  or  two  feet ;  if  what  are  termed  riders  be  de- 
sirable, then  the  stem  is  cut  much  higher ;  but  if  the  shoot 
is  weak  it  is  better  to  cut  it  near  the  ground,  and  leave  it 
the  proper  height  at  the  next  year's  pruning.  Afterwards, 
when  any  sucker  makes  its  appearance*at  the  bottom  of  the 
stem,  it  should  be  carefully  removed,  and  not  allowed  to 
draw  the  nourishment  from  the  parent  plant. 

In  the  formation  of  the  head,  the  chief  thing  to  be  ob- 
senred  is  to  form  it  regularly,  cutting  away  all  strong  super- 
fluous shoots,  keeping  it  thin  and  open  in  the  centre,  and 
thna  allowing  the  free  passage  of  light  and  air.  *  Tlicre 
win  be  produced  from  the  two  and  tnree  years'  branches, 
umually,  short  twigs  of  six  or  nine  inches  in  length,  which 
generally  bear  a  f^eat  many  nuts  the  following  year ;  these 
should  be  thinned  out,  but  not  shortened,  leaving  them  in 
lolcfable  quantity  wherever  they  are  produced,  cutting 
them  clean  out  the  following  winter,  and  leaving  others  in 
the  same  manner  as  those  had  been  left  the  previous  season.* 
(Lindley's  Guide,  &c.) 

Aboat  Maidstone,  and  other  parts  of  Kent,  the  manage- 
uentofthe  filbert  is  better  ynderstood  than  ia  any  other 
port  of  this  countr>';  and  as  the  soil  and  other  circum- 
•tanees  seem  to  suit  its  growth,  immense  quantities  are 
mwn  lor  tlie  London  market.  *  That  part  of  Kent  where 
ue  filbo't  is  chiefly  cultivated  is  a  loam  upon  a  dry  sandy 
rock.  TTie  Rev.  W.  Williamson  advises  every  one  to  plant 
them  where  they  are  to  remain,  whether  they  are  intended 
kt  a  garden  or  a  larger  plantation ;  and  after  being  suf- 
fered to  grow  without  restraint  for  three  or  four  years,  to 
cat  them  down  within  a  few  inches  of  the  ground.  From 
the  remaining  part,  if  the  trees  are  well  rooted  in  the  soil, 
flfe  or  six  strong  shoots  will  bo  produced.  In  the  second 
year  after  cutting  down,  these  shoots  are  shortened ;  genc- 
ntty  one-third  is  taken  off,  and  that  they  may  appear  regu- 
Isr,  a  small  hoop  is  placed  within  the  branches,  to  wbich  the 
shoots  are  fastened  at  equal  distances ;  by  this  practice,  two 
considerable  advantages  are  gained,  the  trees  grow  more 
r^lar,  and  the  middle  of  each  is  kept  hollow  so  as  to  ad- 
mit the  influence  of  the  sun  and  air :  but  this  in  a  large 
plantation  would  be  almost  impossible,  nor  indeed  is,  it  ne- 
cessary, though  in  private  gardens,  where  regularity  and 
neatness  are  almost  essential,  it  ought  to  be  practisca.  In 
the  third  year  a  shoot  will  spring  from  each  bud ;  these  are 
ftofl^red  to  grow  till  the  following  autumn,  or  fourth  year, 
when  they  are  cut  off  nearly  close  to  the  original  stem,  and 
the  leading  shoot  of  the  last  year  shortened  two-thirds.  In 
the  fifth  year  several  small  snoots  will  arise  from  the  base 
of  the  side-branches  which  were  cut  off  the  preceding  year; 
these  are  produced  from  small  buds,  and  would  not  have 
been  emitted  had  not  the  branches  on  which  they  are 
situated  been  shortened,  the  whole  nourishment  being  car- 
ried to  the  upper  part  of  the  branch. 

*  It  is  from  tnese  shoots  that  fruit  is  to  be  expected.  These 
productive  shoots  will  in  a  few  years  become  very  numer- 
ous, and  many  of  them  must  be  taken  off,  particularly  the 
strongest,  in  order  to  encourage  the  production  of  the 
smaller  ones ;  for  those  of  the  former  year  become  so  ex- 
bausted,  that  they  generally  decay ;  but  whether  decayed  or 
not,  they  are  always  cut  out  by  the  prunes  and  a  fresh 
■apply  must  thererore  be  provided  to  produce  the  fruit  in 
tbe  succeeding  year.  The  leading  shoot  is  every  year  short- 
ened two-thirds,  or  more,  should  the  tree  be  weak ;  and  the 
vhole  height  of  the  branches  is  not  allowed  to  exceed  six 
hti.  Every  shoot  that  is  left  to  produce  fruit  should  also 
be  tipped,  which  prevents  the  tree  being  exhausted  by 
making  wood  at  the  end  of  the  branch.  It  frequently  hap- 
pens that  a  strong  shoot  springs  from  the  root ;  and  should 
any  of  the  first  year's  or  leading  branches  be  decayed,  or 
become  unproductive  of  bearing  wood,  it  will  be  advisable 


to  eut  that  entirely  away,  and  suffer  the  new  shoot  to  supply 
its  place,  which  afterwards  is  to  be  treated  in  the  same  way 
as  is  recommended  for  the  others.'    {Hort,  Tram.  vol.  iv.) 

Such,  according  to  Mr.  Williamson,  is  the  method  of  cul-r 
tivating  the  filbert  in  the  far-famed  grounds  of  Kent,  by 
which  thirty  hundred-weight  per  acre  has  been  grown  on 
particular  lands :  at  the  same  time  he  acknowl^es  that 
failures  are  by  no  means  unfirequent,  but  he  attributes  this 
to  the  excessive  productiveness  of  successful  years. 

The  filbert  is  a  monoecious  plant,  having  its  male  organs 
in  one  flower  and  its  female  in  another ;  and  one  modern 
writer,  suspecting  a  want  of  male  blossoms  to  be  the  cause 
of  failure  in  particular  seasons,  suspended  a  quantity  of  the 
catkins  of  the  common  hazel  over  the  female  blossoms  of 
some  of  his  filberts,  the  result  of  which  was  a  greater  quan- 
tity  of  fhiit  than  his  trees  had  borne  for  many  years.  Ho 
then  tried  some  mth,  and  others  tcithout,  the  male  flowers, 
when  the  former  bore  fruit,  and  the  latter  proved  abortive, 
as  he  had  anticipated.  He  therefore  recommends  unpruned 
hazels  to  be  planted  among  the  cultivated  filberts,  in  order 
that  impregnation  may  be  efl'ected. 

Great  Quantities  of  filberts  are  rendered  useless  by  being 
attacked  oy  the  nut-toeevil  {Balaninwt  nucum),  which  per- 
forates the  nut  in  its  young  state,  and  deposits  its  egg :  in  a 
few  days  the  maggot  is  hatched,  and  then  feeds  upon  the 
kernel.  Some  recommend  the  trees  to  be  shaken  lYi  June 
or  July,  as  this  is  the  time  when  the  insect  makes  its  ap- 
pearance, but  no  remedy  is  known  which  can  be  said  to  be 
effectual. 

In  order  lo  preserve  filberts  in  a  fresh  and  plump  slate, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  prevent  their  parting  with  their  mois- 
ture by  evaporation.  Burying  them  in  heaps  in  the  earth, 
putting  them  in  earthen  jars  in  a  wine-cellar,  covering 
them  with  dry  sand,  arb  all  very  good  plans,  and  many 
others  equally  efiicient  will  suggest  themselves. 

FILICES.    [Gleichkniack-«.] 

FILLET,  aflat  rectangular  moulding,  of  very  frequent 
occurrence  in  architecture.  It  is  used  to  terminate  or 
divide  other  mouldings,  as  in  the  cavetto,  which  is  sur- 
mounted with  a  fillet,  and  in  the  flutings  of  columns,  which 
are  divided  by  a  fillet.  The  fillet  is  much  used  in  entabla- 
tures.   [Column.] 

FILTER,  a  strainer  used  in  chemical  operations  for  the 
purpose  of  rendering  fluids  transparent  by  separating  the 
suspended  impurities  which  make  them  turbia,  or  for  the 
still  more  important  use  of  separating,  collecting,  and  wash- 
ing the  precipitates  or  insoluble  compounds  resulting  from 
chemical  research  and  analysis. 

Filters  are  usually  made  of  unsized  or  blotting  paper : 
and  they  are  used  either  spread  out  upon  cloth  stretched 
on  a  wooden-frame,  for  larger  operations,  or  folded  and 
placed  in  funnels,  and  having  consequently  the  form  of  an 
inverted  cone. 

Filters  are  either  single  or  double :  the  former  are  usually 
sufiicient  for  rendering  fluids  clear,  but  when  the  insoluble 
matter  is  to  be  preserved,  double  filters  of  equal  weight  are 
used ;  in  this  case,  as  it  is  always  difficult  and  often  impossi- 
ble to  remove  the  whole  of  the  solid  mbf^v  from  the  inner 
filter,  the  outer  one,  having  been  subjected  to  the  action  of 
the  same  fluid  serves  as  a  counterpoise  to  determine  the 
weight  of  matter  remaining  on  the  inner  filter  when  both 
have  been  dried. 

In  other  cases  a  single  weighed  filler  is  used,  and  then 
the  contained  inseparable  matter  being  heated  to  redness 
in  the  air  with  the  filter  in  a  crucible,  so  as  to  dissipate  the 
carbonaceous  matter  of  the  paper,  the  quantity  of  earthy 
impurity  remaining  with  the  product  is  determined  by 
burning  an  equal  weight  of  similar  paper.  For  the  numer- 
ous precautions  to  be  observed  in  filtration  see  Faraday's 
Chemical  Manipulation  and  Berselius's  Traite  de  Chimie. 

Within  a  few  years  various  filters  have  been  very  use- 
fully employed  for  the  purpose  of  filtering  water  either 
for  drinking  or  culinary  purposes.  These  filters,  though 
varying  somewhat  in  construction,  generally  depend  upon 
passing  water  throui^li  sand  or  small  pebbles  and  charcoal. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  Thames  water,  though  it  contains 
but  little  saline  matter  in  solution,  is  frequently  turbid, 
owing  to  meclianical  admixture  of  earthy  matter,  which  the 
filters  in  question  are  well  calculated  to  remove,  so  as  to 
render  the  water,  though  not  so  agreeable  as  sj)ring-water 
for  drinking  on  account  of  its  flatness,  yet  well  adapted  for 
other  purposes,  especially  making  tea  and  other  similar 
uses. 
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PTMBRIA  (Zoology).    [Veneridje.] 

FIN.  JF18H.] 

FINAxE  (Ital.  Fi-nd-le)t  the  concerted  piece  of  musi 
by  which  the  acts  of  an  opera  conclude :  the  last  move- 
ment of  a  symphony,  concerto,  &c.    The  winding-up  of 
the  fint  act  of  a  grand  two-act  opera  is,  par  excellence, 
called  the  Finale. 

FINCH.    Pullfinch;  Chaffinch;  Fringillidjb.] 

FINCH.     lNottinoham,  Lord.] 

FINE  OF  LANDS,  one  of  the  modes  of  conveying 
lands  and  hereditaments  by  matter  of  record.  It  was  so 
called  because  it  put  an  end  not  only  to  the  actual  suit  of 
which  it  was  the  conclusion,  but  also  to  all  other  suits  and 
controversies  concerning  the  same  matter.  Divested  of  its 
technicalities,  a  flne  may  be  described  to  be  an  amicable 
composition  or  agreement  of  a  suit,  either  actual  or  fictitious, 
by  leave  of  the  king  or  his  justices,  whereby  the  lands  in 
question  become,  or  are  acknowledged  to  be,  the  right  of 
one  of  the  parties. 

Ttiis  mode  of  conveyance,  which  was  in  use  from  the 
earliest  iwriods  of  Enelish  history  of  which  we  possess 
any  autlientic  judicial  records,  has  been  recently  abo- 
liihod  by  the  stat.  3  and  4  Wm.  IV.,  c.  74 ;  yet  the  rules 
by  which  it  was  governed  form  a  very  considerable  branch 
of  real  property  law,  and  it  is  therefore  desirable  briefly  to 
des('ril)e  its  nature  and  effect.  Fines  were  of  four  kinds, — 
1.  A  fine  *  sur  conusance  do  droit,  come  ceo  qu'il  ad  de  son 
done,*  I.  r».  upon  acknowledgment  of  the  right  of  the  cog- 
nixiMS  as  that  which  ho  (one  of  the  parties  to  the  fine)  had 
of  the  gift  of  the  ci>gnizor  (the  other  party  to  the  fine). 
This  was  the  host  and  surest  kind  of  fine,  fw  thereby  the 
cognixor  (the  jH^rson  in  \x)ssession,  also  called  the  deforci- 
ant from  keemnaj  the  cogniiee  out  of  possession,)  in  order 
to  make  giHxl  his  covenant  with  the  cogniiee  (the  plaintiff), 
of  iHinvoving  to  him  the  lands  in  question,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  avoid  theformaUtyof  an  actual  feoffment  and  liver}*, 
ackno\vhMlt(iMl  in  wurt  a  fonner  feoffment,  or  gift  in  posses- 
Hion.  to  have  been  made  by  him  to  the  plaintiff  This  fine 
in  ther«>for«^  unid  to  have  bivn  a  tooffment  of  record,  the 
livpiy  thun  aoknowliMltftMl  in  ci>urt  Iving  equivalent  to  an 
niMuul  livery  :  i»i»  that  ihi*  oonvo>anco  was  rather  a  confes- 
Rton  t»l'  a  foimer  oonvoyanoo  than  awnvevamv  then  origi- 
niiUv  nmiU»»  U.  A  (i\w  '  ^ur  cx^nusance  do  droit  tantum,' 
or  upon  tho  noknowledgmont  of  the  right  mowly :  and  not 
wIlU  the  oiivuuiHirtnoo  of  a  prtHvdmg  p(^  fi\^m  the  cog- 
lilfor.  *VU\n  »«!«  commonlj  ummI  to  |viss  a  rcversivniary  in- 
1i»ri»'»1.  for  of  Hiich  then*  could  Ih*  no  feoffment  >iith  liyer>- 
«uppu«nMl,  UH  the  po!«»ossion  during  the  preceding,  or  as  it  is 
liM'linirnlly  called,  puriicular  estate  belonged  to  a  third 
person.  [Fkoffment.]  This  kind  of  fine  was  worded  in 
(hi^  manner.  *  that  the  cognizor  acknowledges  the  right  to 
Im>  in  tht!  cognizee.  and  granU  for  himself  and  his  heirs  that 
the  reverrJion  aflcr  the  particular  estate  determines  shall 
go  to  the  cognizee.'  3.  A  fine  *  sur  concessit'— which  wag 
where  the  cognizor,  in  ordor  to  make  an  end  of  disputes, 
though  he  auknowlodgod  no  precedent  right,  yet  granted 
to  the  rognizee  an  estate  usually  for  life,  or  for  years,  by 
w»y  nf  foippoMMl  componition.  And  this  might  be  done 
M«ifoviti((  a  rofit  or  the  like,  for  it  operated  as  a  new  grant 
1  A  flfi'i  '  ^\hr  done,  grant,  et  renaer,*  which  was  a  double 
Uut,  inm\tti\it^nt\vA  the  fine  '  sur  conusance  de  droit  come 
t  un,'  iii.t  , Mild  Um;  fine  'sur  concessit*  This  might  boused  to 
ifhnit.  \iiitUt'\xhir  limitations  of  estate,  whereas  the  fine 
'  Nf»r  inHumtHAi  de  droit  come  ceo,*  &c.,  conveyed  nothing 
Iftff  NM  ^\$vA\iii:  estate  of  inheritance  or  at  least  of  freehold. 
Ifi  ifM4  lu»t  H|>ecies  of  fine,  the  cognizee,  aflcr  the  right  was 
,0  l*M'#<^U'dged  to  be  in  him,  granted  back  again,  or  rendered 
|y,  Mm;  '-ognizor,  or  perhaps  to  a  stranger,  some  other  estate 
\h  lh*i  i^rtfHiises.  But  in  general,  the  first  species  of  fine, 
'  utt  /'/fiuhttnce  de  droit  come  ceo,*  &c.,  was  the  most  used, 
mt  M  tott^ayed  a  clear  and  absolute  freehold,  and  gave  the 
i^H^jt}^*  tt  seisin  in  law,  without  any  actual  livery,  and  it 
^49  Uttifiifore  called  a  fine  executed,  whereas  the  others 
^inu  hui  «x«cutory. 

^^ium  '"^  '-^"ds  were  thus  levied,  to  use  the  tech- 

party  to  whom  the  land  was  to  be 
an  action  or  suit  at  law  against  the 
ey,  by  suing  out  a  writ  ov  prepcipe, 
ant.    The  action  was  founded  upon 
*cd  agreement  or  covenant,  that  the 
!  lanas  to  the  other.    On  this  writ  a 
*w,  amounting  to  about  one-tenth  of 
I  limd,  became  due  to  the  king.   The 


suit  being  thus  commenced,  then  followed, — Secondly,  the 
'  licentia  ooncordandi,*  or  leaye  to  compromise  the  suit, 
upon  whi(!h  also  another  fine,  called  the  king's  silver,  or 
sometimes  the  post  fine,  became  due  to  the  king,  amountint 
to  about  three-twentieths  of  the  annual  value  of  the  laoa 
Thirdly,  came  the  concord  or  agreement  itself,  which  in 
required  to  be  made  either  openly  in  the  Court  of  ComnMi 
Pleas  or  before  the  lord-chief-justice,  or  one  of  the  judgci 
of  that  court,  or  two  or  more  commissioners  in  the  county 
specially  authorized ;  all  of  whom  were  bound  by  staL  U 
Ed.  I.,  s.  4,  to  take  care  that  the  cognizors  were  of  full  age^ 
sound  memory,  and  out  of  prison.  If  a  married  woman  vii 
a  cognizor  she  was  privately  examined  by  the  parties  l>efon 
whom  her  acknowledgment  was  taken,  whetJner  she  did  it 
freely  and  willingly,  or  by  compulsion  of  her  husband.  A 
fine  was  the  only  way  in  which  a  married  woman  could  con- 
vey her  freehold  interest  in  lands. 

By  these  several  acts  the  essential  parts  of  the  fine  wcfe 
completed,  and  even  if  the  cognizor  died,  still  the  (lot 
might  be  carried  on  in  all  its  remaining  parts,  of  which  tit 
ne.\t  was — Fourthly,  the  note  of  the  fine,  which  was  simply 
an  abstract  of  the  iiTit  of  covenant  and  the  concord;  nam- 
ing the  parties,  the  parcels  of  land,  and  the  agreement,  for 
the  purpose  of  enrolment  of  record  in  the  proper  office 
The  Fifth  and  last  part  was  the  foot  of  the  fine,  which  it* 
eluded  the  whole  matter,  reciting  the  parties,  day,  year,  ul 
place,  and  before  whom  it  was  acknowledged  or  levied.  Of 
this  indentures  were  made  or  engrossed  at  the  chirofii- 
pher*s  office,  and  delivered  to  the  cognizor  and  the  oognine; 
usually  beginning  thus :  '  hsc  est  finalis  concordia ;' '  tMi 
is  the  final  agreement  ;*  and  then  reciting  the  whole  ]■► ' 
ceeding  at  length.  \ 

The  note  of  the  fine  was  read  four  times  openly  in  flt*; 
Court  of  Common  Pleas,  or  as  it  was  called,  proclaimed,  onci.i 
in  the  term  in  which  it  was  made,  and  once  in  each  of  til 
three  succeeding  terms,  during  which  all  pleas  ceased,  ui. 
these  proclamations  were  endorsed  upon  the  record.  A  ttbli.: 
of  the  fines  levied  in  each  county  in  every  term  was  affiiif' 
in  some  open  part  of  the  Court'  of  Common  Pleas  all  tkr 
next  term,  and  a  copy  of  the  same  was  given  to  the  sbm 
of  every  county,  who'  at  the  next  assizes  fixed  the  same^ 
some  open  place  in  the  court,  for  the  more  public  notoriel| 
of  the  fine.    (2  Bl.  Com.  349.) 

Of  the  effect  of  a  Fine, — A  fine  was  •  conveyanee  m 
effective  that  it  bound  not  only  those  who  were  parties  aai 
privies  to  the  fine,  but  all  other  persons  whatsoever,  unte 
they  brought  their  action  or  made  lamful  entry  within  fifl 
years  after  proclamation  made,  except  married  women,  Oh 
fants,  prisoners,  persons  beyond  the  seas,  and  such  as  wot 
not  of  whole  mind,  who  had  t^t  years  allowed  to  them  aid 
their  heirs  after  the  death  of  thea*  husbands,  their  attain- 
ing full  age.  recovering  their  Libeny,  returning  into  Elf- 
land,  or  being  restored  to  their  right  mind.  Persons  ato 
who  had  not  a  present,  but  a  future  interest  only,  as  thsii 
in  revxTsion  or  remainder,  had  five  years  allowed  thenl» 
claim  in  from  the  time  their  rtglu  accrued  by  the  ilii  - 
4  Henry  VII.  c.  24. 

In  order  to  make  a  fine  of  any  avail  at  all,  it  was  Dfle» 
sary  that  the  parties  should  have  some  interest  or  estate  ft 
freehold  in  the  lands  to  be  affected  by  it  (2  Bl.  Com.  SJ 
But  it  was  not  necessary  that  the  freehold  should  be  in  eitl 
of  the  parties  by  right,  and  therefore  when  a  fine  n-as  W 
to  strengthen  a  title,  it  was  frequently  considered  necesustf 
to  make  a  feoffment,  in  order  that  the  freehold  might  be  m 
one  of  them  by  disseisin.  [Feoffment.)  If  neither  rf  tW 
parties  had  any  interest  at  the  time,  ahhough  the  fine  had  M 
proper  operation,  yet  it  might  take  effect  as  between  thorf 
by  way  of  estoppel.    [Estoppel.]  -J 

A  fine  was  principally  used  as  the  mode  of  conveying  (M| 
estates  of  married  women,  and  renouncing  their  right  w^ 
dower,  as  a  means  of  barring  estates  tail,  and  remaiudatf'; 
and  reversions  dependent  upon  other  estates,  and  also  li^ 
the  purpose  of  strengthening  defective  titles.  J 

By  the  3rd  and  4th  Will.  IV.  c.  74,  fines  are  abolished,  tor 
provision  is  made  for  the  conveyance  of  the  interests  of  mar- 
ried women  in  land,  with  the  concurrence  of  their  husband 
and  after  being  examined  to  ascertain  if  they  are  actinff 
voluntarily,  by  a  deed  to  be  acknowledged  in  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas ;  and  provision  is  also  made  for  the  barring 
of  estates  tail  by  a  deed  enrolled:  but  no  provision  is  inadi 
for  enabling  parlies  whose  titles  are  defective  to  strengthoi 
them  by  any  means  analogous  to  1  fine  and  nonclaim.  (t 
Bl.  Com, ;  Cruse  On  Finei,) 


{R.    [HandO 

»R'BOAIlD»  the  whole  range  of  keys,  white  and 
.  pianoforte  or  orgun, 

IRLNG,  fn  RiuBic,  ts  the  art  of  so  applying  the 

a  musical  insti-umcnt,  the  piano-forte  and  organ 

as  to  aecom{ilihh  the  objects  m  view  iu  the  easiest 

ifiective  manner.    In  a  work  of  this  kind  prac- 

iie«  would  occupy  loo  much  ixK>m>  and  the  art  of 

f.  "inied  hy  the  necessary  examples,  would 

I  ^s;  we  therefore  fchall  only  add  that,  as 

/»  is   the  hest  that  we  are   acqiiainted 

l>  '  few  roodem  imyravements  have  been 

f 

'^l  I  department  at  the  western  extremity 

ij         ^     I  lending  a  part  of  the  former  duchy  of 

^    it  IS  o*'  an  irregular  form,  nearly  resembling  the 

fllty  of  Pembroke;  the  inlets  of  Brest  Water,  and 

Houarnenex,  occupying  the  same  relative  position 

t  St.  Bride's  Bay  does  in  the  other.     It  is  waddled 

NTthern,   western,  and    southern    sides,    by   the 

jcean ;    and   bounded  on   the  eastern  side  by  the 

U  of  C6tes  du  Nord  and  Morbihan.   The  greatest 

ram  ihe  uorlh-west  coai»t,  between  the  villages  of 

und   Kersaiut,  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Quirn- 

ilcs;  the  greatest  breadth  at  right  angles  to  the 

f%>tn  the  Bee  du  Raz  to  the  mouth  of  the  Duuron, 

The  area  of  thedeiartment  is  about  2676  square 

g  about  an  eighth  larger  than  tho  average  of  the 

i«riment&,  and   rather   larger  than  the  Enp^lish 

Lincohi.      The  population  in  lb3i  was  524,396, 

U>  a  ftquai'e  mile,  beiny   the  average  relative  po- 

France  in  the  proporiion  af  nearly  5  to  4,  and 

Ihe  English  county  with  which  we  have  com- 

tlie  proportion  of  nearly  6  t<>  3. 

^   which   is   commonly  hij^h,   presents  a  very 

^e.  and  on  almost  every  side  of  tl  are  innu- 

iftitds  and   rocks.     On  the  north  side  are  the  lie 

lie*  lie  Meloine,  Los  Cadoros,  and  others;    on 

hide   the    Ilt^^i   de  Glcnan,  Les  Pourcoaux,   the 

nutans,  iind  others;   and  on  tlie  west  a  group  of 

f!p..H  »tw..  ^han  any  of  the  fore^^oing,  comprehend- 

^  ml  for,  as    it   is   frequently  called  by 

I    J*aut),  Balance,  Molene,  Quem<''m^s,  and 

thw    group   is   separated   by  the-  Pasi^age 

raitt  the  headland  on  the  northern  side  of  Brest 

he  lie  de  Scin  ii  also  on  the  western  coast  of 

nt»  and  is  separated  by  the  Pa&sage  du  Raz 

du  Raz  on  the  sontheni  side  of  the  bay  of 

There  are  some  others,  very  ^malL 

had  been  noticed  already.     [Bas,  Ilk  dk.] 

a  very  steep  coast,  diliicult  of  access :   it  is 

lies  long  from  ea^t  to  west  by  three  wide. 

on   it  a  caiatle,  a  lighthouse,  two  chuiches,  and 

,   and    several     hamlets   or    groups  of 

fertile:    the   inhabitants,  who  amount 

L.^.,  :^..i   sheep  and  rear  htraes.  ihe   breed  of 

Igb  small,  is  hardy.     This  island   formerly  con- 

nrquisate.     A  magistrate  ijuga  de  paix)  resides 

Kiof  hamlet  of  St.  Michel    A  drawn  bullle  was 
ue^tsant  in  the  year  ITTB  between  the  French 
the  Count  d*Or\'ilUeE>,  and  the  English  under 
aU  Keppel,    Harlan d,  and    Pallii>er.     Ouessant 
to  the  Romans  by  the  names  Uxantis  or  Ax- 
other  islands  do  not  require  notice.     The  chief 
inlets  on  the  coast  of  the  deprtment  are  those 
'   the  north  west  em   extremity  of  which   is  the 
ibieu;  of  Dinant;  of  Douainenez,  at  the  cx- 
vhicb  are  the  Bee  de  CWvre  and  tl;e  Bee  du 
,wi,^.,-r,M,  at    the  extremities   of  which  are  the 
nd  the  Pointe  de  Penmaich;    of  Be- 
[uities  of  which  are  the  Puinlc  Enixan 
and  de  Forest.   Tlie  headlands,  Pointe 
Beehou,  Pointe  Douelan,  and  Pointe 
un  ihe  south  coa^t  of  the  department. 
two  principal   ranges  of  hills   in  the  depart- 
h  cornmenco  res()ei'tLvely  at  the  headlands  north 
rnf  Bre-it  and  south  of  the  bay  of  Douarnenei, 
f  '   into  the  department  of  Cotej*  du  Nord, 

i  <r:»  unite:    the  northern  range  ts  known 

>  11   vrrre,  and  the  southern  as  Les  Munl«gnes 
Blurk  Mountains):  they  imlose  between  them 
M'  the  Aiilne,  the  moat  considej:able  river  of  the 


department.  Tlietc  mountains  consbt  of  granite  of  various 
kinds :  the  most  common  U  coarse-grained,  and  is  composed 
of  mica,  quartz^  and  felspar.  The  outline  of  the  hills  is 
picturesque,  hut  tlieir  elevation  is  not  great,  they  rarely 
exceed  900  feet.  From  ihe  proximily  of  ihe  mouu I ai ns  to 
the  sea,  the  streams  which  rise  on  their  slopes  have  a  very 
short  course.  The  following  run  into  the  *ea  on  the 
northern  coast,  ranging  from  east  to  west: — the  Douron, 
which  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course  fonns  the  boundary 
between  this  department  and  that  of  Coles  du  Nord ;  the 
Doiirdn ;  the  Relec,  which  receives  the  Jai  lo  ;  the  Penzc ; 
ihe  Fleehe ;  and  the  Aber-Benoist,  which  receives  the 
Leuban:  on  llie  west  coast,  ranging  from  north  to  south, 
are  the  Aber  Ildul ;  the  Elorn  or  Landernau,  about  30 
miles  long,  for  seven  or  eight  of  which  fvix.,  up  to  Lan- 
dernau)  it  is  navigable;  and  the  Aulne  or  Chiileaulin,  of 
which  below;  on  the  south  side,  ranging  from  west  to  east, 
are  the  Odet,  33  miles  long,  navigable  to  Quimpen  10  or 
12  miles  above  its  outfal;  the  Bclen;  and  the  Ellf%  aliout 
33  miles  long,  which  rises  in  the  department  of  Morbihan, 
and  receives  the  Isok  or  Isole  from  the  junction  of  this 
stream  the  river  assumes  the  designation  of  Qu imperii. 
The  Aulne,  the  only  one  of  these  rivers  that  requires  par* 
ticular  notice,  rises  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  Monts 
d'Arr^c,  nenr  the  boiindary  of  the  department,  and  tlowing 
southward  for  24  miles,  receives  the  Hiere,  nearly  30  miJes 
long,  h-Qui  the  adjacent  ilei)artment  of  C6les  du  Nordi 
from  the  junction  of  the  Hiere  it  winds  westward  past 
Chateauneuf  du  Faou  to  Chfiteaulin,  26  or  28  miles,  and 
there  becoming  navigable,  tlows  west-north-west  about  J 2 
miles  into  Brest  Water ;  its  whole  course  is  from  62  to  64 
imles.  The  Hiere  is  the  only  tributarj'  of  any  c<msiderable 
size  which  joins  it  on  the  lef^  bank;  on  the  right  bank  it 
receives  the  EIlz.  ih«  Goanes,  and  the  Doufine,  all  from  the 
slopes  of  tlie  Monts  d'Arrce.  There  are  many  smaller 
streams,  and  a  considerable  number  of  small  lakes  ofj 
^*tangs. 

The  climate  of  the  department  of  Finistdre  is  eold  and 
foggy  ■  the  quantity  of  rain  which  falls  is  very  great.  In 
some  parts,  on  the  coasts  and  on  the  hills,  llie  winds,  whick 
blow  chiefly  from  the  west,  the  north-west,  and  the  south- 
west, are  very  tempestuous,  especially  in  winter;  Ihe  frost* 
are  also  severe  in  many  parts.  In  other  places  the  climate, 
though  always  humifl  is  not  so  tempestuous  or  so  cold. 
Thunder  occurs  chiedy  in  winter.  The  air  Is  no  otherwi^ 
unhealthy  than  by  the  changeableness  of  its  temperatut^, 
the  intiuence  ofwliieh  it  requires  a  strong  constitution  to 
withstantl,  especially  on  the  coast.  Catarrhal  affections  are 
of  frequent  *K;currence. 

The  soil  is  various:  silex,alumine,  and  magne&ia  ar«  its 
chief  constituents.    The  ailherence  of  the  cultivators  to  old 
usages  has  been  a  barrier  to  the  introduction  of  improve- 
ments in  agriculture,  and  the  value  of  the  agricultural  pro- 
duce is  considerably  below  the  average  of  France.    Th« 
quantity  of  wheat   raised  is  not  sufficient  for  the  consump- 
tion of  the  department;    rye,  oats,  buckwheat,  flax  and 
hemp  arc  grown  ;  and  in  some  places  abundance  of  pul&es. 
Hay  is  plentiful  and  of  good  quality*   Fruit  is  scarce  ;  thert  | 
are  no  vineyards.  The  quantity  of  woodland  is  small :  thei#  I 
are  some  wastes  which  produce   only  heath  and   brooni,  1 
which,  in  the  scarcity  of  wood,  are  used  for  fuel,    llie  cattle  f 
of  the  department  are  small,  but  gra^im;  is  carried  on  to  ft  j 
considerable  extent:  the  horses  are  good  ;  the  sheep,  whicli  | 
are  not  numerous,  are  of  small  size,  and  their  wool   is  of  I 
ordinary  quality.     Many  beea  are  kept;  game  is  plentiful,] 
and   some  wolves    are    found.      The    streams   and    pools] 
abound  in  fish,  as  al»o  the  coasts,  nn  which  the  tlHiierrp, 
esjKK'ially  of    the  sardine,   or    pilchard,    iit  very  acliveljl 
pursued. 

The  mineral  treasures  of  the  department  are  of  great  value; 
mines  of  lead,  in  combinalion  with  which  silver  is  founds  I 
and  mines  of  iron,  are  wrought.  There  are  eoal-pit^t,  quarrieti 
ofrommon  granite,  fine  black  granite,  sandstone,  and  sUtefl* 
Cold  mine  nil  springs  are  of  tolerably  frequent  occurrence  1 
and  £ome  of  them  are  of  considerable  efficacy,  though  ihef  1 
ha\e  not  attained  any  great  reputation.  I 

The  chief  manufactm'cs  are  linens  of  various  sort*,  pot^-j 
ten.  pam*r,  rope,  leather,  and  aome  chemical  productions* 
The  trade  earned  on  is  consi<terable ;  the  productiuni^  and] 
ma  nu  fart  urea  of  the  department  furnish  t  lie  chief  lu'ticlei  ^ 
of  exportation;  the  chief  imports  are  wmcs  bjandy,  oil,  ' 
and  soap.  The  length  of  the  <  oast- hue,  the  number  uC  tl)t  ^ 
ha r bo u IX  )*nd  the  navigation  uf  the  rivers  Klorn,  Aulnc^ 
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TTMHRIA  (Zoology:).    [VKPfERiD.it,! 

FIN.    [Fisp] 

riNA'LE  (Ital.  Fi-nft-le)^  the  concerted  piece  of  musi 
by  whic!li  tli€  acts  of  an  openi  tH^ndurle:  the  last  muve- 
ment  of  a  symphony*  conceito,  &c.    The  wimhng-np  of 
the  first  act  of  a  grand  two-act  opera  is,  jmit  ex^eilence^ 
called  the  Finale, 

FINCH.    [Bitllfinch;  Chaffinch;  Fringillidjb.] 

FINCH,     [Nottingham,  Lord.] 

FINE  OF  LANDS,  one  of  ihe  modes  of  conveying 
lands  and  he  red  it  anient  j?  by  matter  of  record.  It  was  so 
called  iKJcause  it  put  an  end  not  only  to  ihe  actual  suit  of 
vrhich  it  was  the  coni^lusiion,  but  also  to  all  other  suits  and 
controversies  concerning  the  same  matter.  Divested  of  ils 
technicalities*  a  fine  may  be  described  to  be  an  amicable 
composition  or  agreement  of  a  suit,  either  actual  or  fictitious, 
by  leave  of  the  king  or  his  justices,  whereby  the  lands  in 
question  become,  or  are  acknowledged  to  be,  tho  right  of 
one  of  the  parties, 

Thii*  made  of  conveyance,  which  was  in  nse  from  the 
earliest  lyerioda  of  English  history  of  which  we  possess 
any  authentic  judicial  records,  has  been  recently  abo- 
lished by  the  stat.  3  ^nA  4  Wm.  IV..  c.  74  ;  yet  the  rules 
by  which  it  was  governed  form  a  very  conaiderable  hmnch 
of  real  property  law,  and  it  is  therefore  desiraide  brielly  to 
desc  rdie  its  nature  and  effecL  Fines  were  of  four  kinds, — 
1,  A  fine  *  sur  conusance  de  droit,  come  ceo  qn'd  ad  de  son 
done,* ».  e.  upon  acknowleflgmcnt  of  the  rifj^bt  of  the  cog- 

i^ee,  as  that  which  he  (one  of  ll>e  parties  to  the  fine)  had 

~  the  gift  of  the  cognizor  (the  other  parly  to  the  fine). 

'hi.s  was  tho  best  and  surest  kind  of  fine,  for  thereby  the 
cogni/or  (the  person  in  possession,  also  called  the  deforci* 
ant  from  keeping  the  cognizee  ont  of  po8ses>ion,)  in  order 
to  make  ^ood  his  covenant  with  the  cognizee  <the  plaintiffs 
of  conveymg  to  him  the  lands  in  question,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  avoi^  the  formality  of  an  actual  feoffment  and  livery, 
acknowledged  in  court  a  fornier  feoffment,  or  gifl  in  posses- 
sion,  to  have  been  made  by  him  to  the  |."laiuti(f.  Tliis  fine 
is  therefore  said  to  have  been  a  feoffment  of  record,  the 
livery  thus  acknowlod^jed  in  court  being  equivalent  to  an 
actual  livery;  so  that  this  conveyance  was  rather  a  confes- 
sion of  a  former  conveyance  than  a  convey anre  then  origi- 
nally made.  2.  A  fine  *  sur  conusance  de  droit  lantura,* 
or  upon  the  acknowledgment  of  the  right  merely ;  and  not 
with  the  circumstance  of  a  preceding  gift  from  the  cog- 
nizor. This  was  commonly  used  to  pass  a  reversionary  in- 
terest, for  of  sucli  there  could  be  no  feoffment  with  livery 
supposed,  as  the  possession  durini;  the  preceding,  or  as  it  is 
technically  called,  pariicular  eslate  belonged  to  a  (bird 
perstm,  [Feoffment.]  This  kmd  of  fine  was  worded  in 
this  manner,  *  that  the  cognizor  acknowledgi?s  the  ritjht  to 
bo  in  the  coji^nizee,  and  grants  for  himself  and  his  heirs  tbat 
the  reversion  after  the  particular  estate  determines  shall 
go  to  ihe  cognizee.'  J.  A  fine  *  sur  concessit' — which  wajj 
where  the  cognizor,  in  order  to  roal^e  an  end  of  disputes, 
though  he  acknowledged  no  precedent  right,  yet  granted 
to  the  cognizee  an  estate  usually  for  life,  or  for  years,  by 
way  of  supposed  composition.  And  this  might  be  done 
reserWn^  a  rent  or  the  like,  for  it  operated  as  a  new  grant, 
4.  A  fine  *  sur  done,  giant,  et  render,'  which  was  a  double 
fine,  comprehended  tbc  fine  *  sur  conusance  de  droit  come 
ceo/  Sec,  and  ihe  fine  '  uur  concessit.'  This  might  be  used  to 
create  particular  limitations  of  estate,   whereas  the  fine 

*  sur  conusance  de  droit  coine  ceo,'  &c.,  conveyed  nothing 
but  an  absolute  e-state  of  inheritance  or  at  least  of  freehold. 
In  this  last  species  of  fine,  the  eogriizee,  after  the  right  was 
acknowledged  to  be  in  him,  granted  back  again,  or  rendered 
to  Ihe  cognizor,  or  perhaps  to  a  stranger,  some  other  estate 
in  the  premises.    Bui  in  general,  the  first  species  of  fine, 

*  sur  conusance  de  droit  come  ceo,'  &c.,  was  the  most  used, 
as  it  conveyed  a  clear  and  absolute  freehold,  and  gave  the 
cognizee  a  seisin  in  law,  w  ilhout  any  actual  livery,  and  it 
was  therefore  called  a  fine  executed,  whereas  the  others 
were  but  executory. 

Fines  of  all  four  kinds  were  tbns  levied,  to  use  the  tech- 
nical terra.— Firsts  the  party  to  whom  the  land  was  to  be 
conveyed  commenced  an  action  or  suit  at  law  against  the 
part)  who  was  to  convey,  by  suing  out  a  writ  or  fyrtpcifte, 
called  u  writ  of  covenant.  The  action  was  founded  upon 
the  broach  of  a  supposed  agrctmcut  or  covenLint,  that  tho 
one  should  convey  the  laud>  lo  the  other.  On  this  writ  a 
fine,  called  a  primer  flne^  amounting  to  about  one-tenth  of 
the  annual  value  of  the  land,  became  due  to  the  king.  The 
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suit  being  tbus  commenced,  then  followed, — Secondly,  th« 
'  licentia  eoncordandi,"  or  leave  lo  compromise  the  4Uit, 
upon  which  also  another  fine,  called  the  king's  siU^^r,  ~ 
sometimes  tho  post  fine,  became  due  to  the  king,  amoiml 
to  about  three-lwentietha  of  the  annual  value  of  the 
Thirdly,  came  the  concord  or  agreement  itself,  %vhicli 
required  to  be  made  either  openly  m  the  Court  of  Comi 
Pleas  or  before  the  lord-chief-justice,  or  one  of  the  judgti 
of  that  court,  or  two  or  more  commissioners  in  the  county 
specially  authorized  ;  all  of  whom  were  bound  by  stat,  M 
Ed.  I.,  s,  4,  to  take  care  that  the  cognizors  were  of  full  nr. 
sound  memory,  and  out  of  prison.  If  a  married  %v<  , 
a  cognizor  she  wa-s  privately  examined  by  the  part  i* 
whom  her  acknowledgment  was  taken,  whether  bh*-  Unl  u 
freely  and  w  ilUngly,  or  by  rojnpulsion  of  her  buibanfl  A 
fine  was  the  only  way  in  which  a  married  woman  could  con* 
vey  her  freehold  interest  in  lands. 

By  these  several  acts  the  essential  parts  of  the  fine  wtrt 
completed,  and  even  if  the  cognizor  died,  &iill  the  tioe 
might  be  <*amed  on  in  all  its  remaining  parts,  of  w !  " 
next  was — Fourthly,  the  note  of  the  fine,  which  w 
an  abstract  of  the  writ  of  covenant  and  the  ci  "^ 
ing  the  parties,  the  parcels  of  land,  and  the  ; 
Ihe  piapose  of  enrolment  of  record  in  the  j  j^  . 
The  Fifth  and  last  part  was  the  foot  of  the  fine,  whicl 
eluded  the  whole  matter,  reciting  the  parties,  day.  year. 
place,  and  before  whom  it  was  acknowledged  or  Iv^ 
thi.^  indentures  were  made  or  engrossed  at  the  « 
pher's  office,  and  delivered  to  the  cognizor  and  the  ey; 
usually  beginning  thus;  *  ha^c  est  finalis  c^nci>rtlia ;' 
is  the  final  agreement  j'  and  then  reciting  the  whole 
ceeding  at  length. 

The  note  of  the  fine  was  read  four  times  •        ' 
Court  of  Common  Pleas,  or  as  it  was  called,  pi  > 
in  tho  term  in  which  it  was  made,  and  once  m  cut  u  u 
three  succeeding  terms,  during  which  all  pleas  ceased, 
these  proclamations  were  endorsed  upon  the  record     A 
of  the  fines  levied  in  earh  county  in  every  term  >^ 
in  some  oi)en  part  of  tlie  Court  of  Common  Ph 
next  term,  and  a  copy  of  the  same  was  given  to  i; 
of  every  county,  who'  at  the  next  assizes  fixed  tlit 
some  open  place  in  the  court,  for  the  more  public  ciott 
of  the  fine.    (2  Bl  Com.  349.) 

Of  the  effect  of  a  Fine. — A  fine  wa^  a  eonvejaiir. 
effective  that  it  bound  not  only  those  who  were  p«fti»1 
privies  to  the  fine,  but  all  otbec  persons  w  halswever.  unl 
lliey  brought  their  action  or  made  lawful  entry  wiiUta  firt 
years  after  proclamation  made,  except  niarri^  ' 
fanls,  prisoners,  persons  beyond  the  seas,  aii  ' 
not  of  whole  mind,  who  had  five  years  allowefi  lo 
their  heirs  after  the  death  of  their  husbands,  ihv 
ing  full  aj^e,  recovering  their  liberty,  returning  . 
land,  or  being  restored  to  their  right  mind.     Pc 
who  had  not  a  present,  but  a  future  inter  rst   nih  _ 

in  reversion  or  remainder,  had  five  yea 
claim  in  from  the  lime  their  right  a*.' 
4  Henry  VIL  c.  24. 

In  order  to  make  a  fine  of  any  avail  at  all,  it  was 
sary  that  the  parties  should  have  some  interest  or 
freehold  in  the  lands  to  be  affected  by  it.    (*2  Bb  A 
But  it  was  not  necessary  that  the  freehold  shoul     " 
of  the  parties  by  right,  and  therefore  when  a  i 
to  strengthen  a  title,  it  was  frequently  consid^ 
fo  make  a  feoffment,  in  order  that  the  freehol 
one  of  tliem  by  disseisin.     [Feoffment.)     It 
parties  tiad  any  interest  at  the  time,  although  1 1 
proper  operation,  yet  it  might  take  effect  as  U..,. 
by  way  of  estoppel.     [Estoppel.] 

A  fine  was  principally  used  as  the  mode  of  cou\c 
estates  of  married  women,  and  renouncing  i 
dower,  as  a  means  of  barring  estates  tail,  an 
and  reversions  dependent  U]ion  other  estates,  fuid  ^\ 
the  purpose  of  strengthening  defective  titles. 

By  the  3rd  and  4tb  Will.  IV^  c.  74,  fines  lue  n 
provision  is  made  for  the  conveyance  of  the  in  i 
ried  women  in  land,  with  the  concurrence  of  1 1 
and  after  being  examined  to  ai^kcerlain  if  tl 
voluntarily,  by  a  deed  to  be  acknowl    ^      * 
Common  Pleas;  and  provision  is  al- 
of  estates  tail  by  a  deed  enrolled:  h 
fiu-  enabling  parties  who^e  titlci*  or« 

them  by  any  means  analogous  to  'i  L  _  x 

Bl.  Cam. ;  Cnisc  On  Jpinef*) 
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AL.    rOssiAN.l 

KR-BOARD,  the  whole  range  of  keys,  whit©  and 
n  piano  forte  or  organ. 
KRING,  fn  iDusic,  is  the  art  of  so  applying  the 
a  rnuiiiival  instrument,  the  piano-forte  and  organ 
V  fw  to  accomplish  tlie  objects  in  view  lu  ihe  easiest 
eSifctive  manner.  lu  a  work  of  this  kind  prac- 
ises  would  occupy  loo  much  room,  and  the  art  of 
soinpanied  by  the  necessary  examples,  would 
pages ;  we  therefore  shall  only  aild  that,  as 
imenti's  i§  the  best  that  we  are  acqiiainted 
some  few  modern  improvemcntg  have  been 
ftftik. 

K,  a  department  at  the  western  extremity 
»naprehending  a  part  of  the  former  duchy  of 
If  t&  of  an  irregular  form,  nearly  resembling  the 
lunly  of  Pembroke ;  the  inJets  of  Brest  Water,  and 
^  Douarnenez,  occupying  the  ^rae  relative  position 
il  St.  Bride's  Bay  does  in  the  other.  It  is  washed 
jK^itherrit  western,  and  southern  sidefl»  by  the 
oceans  and  lioundcd  on  the  eastern  &ideby  the 
U  of  C^tes  du  Nord  and  Murbdiao,  The  greatest 
Xroni  the  nortb-wcit  coast,  between  the  villages  of 
and  Kersaint,  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Quim- 
piilei^;  the  (greatest  breadth  at  right  angles  to  tho 
fK)m  the  Bee  du  Raz  to  the  mouth  of  I  lie  Duuron, 
Thv  an.' a  of  t lie  department  is  about  2iuS  square 
iL'  .ilwjui  an  eidilh  larger  than  the  average  of  the 
iU,  and  rather  larger  than  the  English 
I  1.      The  population  in  \b32  was  524,396, 

t«j  H  square  mile,  betn^^   the  average  relative  po- 
pt  France  in  the  proporlion  of  nearly  .^  to  4,  and 
iixe  English  county  with  which  we  have  com- 
tbd  proportion  of  nearly  3  to  3, 

which   is   commonly  high^   presents  a  very 
Uinc?,  and  on  almubt  every  side  of  it  are  mnu- 
arid   rocks.     On  the  north  Mdc  are  the  He 
de  Meloine»  Los  Ca/loros,  and  others ;    on 
lh&  lies   de  Glenan,  Les  Pourceaux,  the 
id  ulhers ;   and  on  the  west  a  group  of 
Wt\fv*  ilinn  any  of  the  fores^oing,  coraprehend- 
for,  as    It   ib   frequently  called  by 
i5),  Balance,  Mulene,  Quemcn^'s,  and 
's:    iht^   group   in   sepaiiited   by  the-  Passage 
'vm  the  beadiand  on  the  iiurthern  side  of  Brest 
^Tbe  He  de  Sein  i»  also  on  the  western  cooiit  of 
lit,  and  is  separated  by  the  Pasisago  du  Raz 
Btc  du  Raz  on  tlie  southern  bide  of  the  bay  of 
*z.     There  are  some  others,  very  small. 
4e  6a3  has  been  noticed  already.     [Bas,  Ilk  be.] 
hA9  a  very  6teep  coast,  ditlicult  of  access:    it  is 
milvs  lon^  from  east  to  west  by  three  wide. 
on   it  u  castle,  a  lighthouse,  two  chmches,  and 
1^1    ,.},... .1^^  j^tjfi    several    hamlets  or    groups  of 
i  infertile:    the    inhabit antSi  whu  amount 

.-^J   sheep  and   rear  heroes,  the   breed  of 
fttnall«  is  hardy.     This  island  ibrmeriy  con- 
juisate.     A  magistrate  fjuge  de  paix)  resides 
r  hamlet  of  St.  Michel.    A  drawn  buttle  wils 
i?»8ant  in  tho   year  J  779  between  the  French 
the  Count  d'Onillicts  and  the  English  under 
Keppel,    Harland,  and    Palli,s«r.     Ouessant 
to  the  Romans  by  the  names  U.\antis  or  Ax- 
other  islands  do  not  require  notice.     The  chief 
mlctjf  on  the  coast  of  the  department  are  those 
tkl  the  north-western  extremity  of  which   is  the 
^'   •'      i;  of  Dinant;  of  DoUiurnenez,  ut  the  ex- 
ire  the  Bee  de  CM*vre  and  the  Bee  du 
,  at    the  exl realities   of  which  are  the 
^  Ian  and  tlie  Pujnte  de  Penmarch;    of  Be- 
rextTemitiei  of  which  are  the  Pointe  Enizan 
bert ;  and  de  Forest.    The  headlands,  Pointe 
Bie  de  Bet^'hoUt  Pointe  Douelan,  nnd  Pointe 
ire  on  the  ^>uth  coast  of  the  department. 
|fc  two  princip:il    ranges  of  hills   in  the  depart- 
•ctively  at  the  headlands  north 
Lith  of  the  bay  ai^  Duuarnenex, 
uitu  the  department  of  Cotes  du  Nord, 
iLQSk  unite:    the  northern  range  is  known 
Mid  the  southern  i\»  I^s  Montagnes 
iitatns):  they  inclose  between  them 
'  Ui^-  «iu4iie,  the  most  considerable  river  of  the 


department  These  mountains  consist  of  granite  of  various 
kinds  r  the  most  common  u  coarse-grained*  and  h  composed 
of  mica,  quartz,  and  felspar.  The  outline  of  the  bills  is 
picturesque,  but  their  elevation  is  not  great,  they  rarely 
exceed  900  feet.  From  the  proximity  of  ihe  mountains  to 
the  sea*  the  streams  which  rise  on  their  slopes  have  a  very 
short  course,  Tlie  following  run  into  the  sea  on  the 
northern  coast,  ranging  from  east  to  west: — the  Douron, 
which  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course  forms  the  boundary 
between  this  department  and  that  of  Cotes  du  Nord;  the 
Duiirdu;  the  RUalec,  which  receives  tho  Jarlo;  the  Penz©; 
the  Fleche ;  and  the  Aber-Benoist,  which  receives  the 
Leubaii :  on  the  west  coast,  ranging  from  north  to  south, 
are  the  Aber  lldul;  the  Elorn  or  Landernau,  about  30 
miles  long,  for  seven  or  eight  of  which  fviz.,  up  to  Lan- 
dernau)  it  is  navigable;  and  the  Aulneor  Chaleaulin,  of 
which  below ;  on  the  south  side,  ranging  from  west  to  east, 
are  the  Odet,  33  miles  long,  nnvipjable  to  Quimper,  10  or 
12  miles  above  its  outful ;  the  B*;ton;  and  tho  E116,  alwut 
33  miles  long,  which  rises  in  the  department  of  Morbihan, 
and  receives  the  Isok  or  Isole  from  the  junction  of  this 
stream  the  river  assumes  the  doijiifnation  of  QuimjierU, 
The  Aulne,  the  only  one  of  these  rivers  that  requires  par- 
ticular notice,  rises  on  the  s^iuthern  slope  of  the  Monts 
d*An^c,  near  the  boundary  of  the  department,  and  flowing 
southward  for  24  miles,  receives  the  Hiere,  nearly  3t)  miles 
long,  from  the  adjacent  department  of  COtes  du  Nordr 
from  the  junciioa  of  the  Hiere  it  winds  westward  past 
Chiiteauneuf  du  Fat>u  to  Chitteaiilin,  26  or  28  miles,  and 
there  becoming  navigable,  tlows  west- north- west  about  12 
miles  into  Brest  Water;  its  whole  coui-»e  is  from  62  to  64 
mile?.  The  Hiere  is  the  only  tributary  of  any  considerable 
size  which  joins  it  on  the  left  bank;  on  the  right  bank  it 
receives  the  Elez.  the  Goanes,  and  tho  Doufinc,  all  from  the 
slopes  of  the  Monts  d^Arrce.  There  ore  many  smaller 
streams,  and  a  considerable  number  of  small  lakes  or 
^*ttinga. 

The  cUmate  of  tho  department  of  Finist^e  is  cold  nnd 
f^^&y*  ^ii*^  quantity  of  rain  which  falls  is  very  great.  In 
some  parts,  on  the  coasts  and  on  tho  hills,  the  winds,  which 
blow  chiefly  from  the  west,  the  north-wofit,  and  the  south- 
west, are  very  tempestuous,  especially  in  winter;  the  frosts 
are  also  severe  in  many  parts.  In  other  places  the  climate, 
though  always  hunnd.  is  not  so  tempestuous  or  so  cold. 
Thunder  occurs  chiefly  in  winter.  The  air  is  no  otherwise 
unhealthy  than  by  the  changeableness  of  its  temperature, 
the  influence  of  which  it  requires  a  strong  constitution  to 
withstand,  especially  on  the  coast.  Catarrhal  affections  are 
of  frequent  occurrence. 

The  soil  is  various:  silex,  alumine,  and  magnesia  are  iti 
chief  constituents.  The  adherence  of  the  cultivators  to  old 
usages  hfis  been  a  barrier  to  the  introduction  of  improve- 
ments in  agriculture,  and  the  value  of  the  agricultural  pro- 
duce is  considerably  below  the  average  of  France.  The 
quantity  of  wheat  raised  is  not  sufficient  for  the  consump- 
tion of  the  department;  rye,  oats,  buckwheat,  flax  and 
hemp  arc  grown  ;  and  in  some  places  abundance  of  pulse. 
Hay  is  plentiful  and  of  good  quality.  Fruit  is  scarce  ;  there 
are  no  vineyards.  The  quantity  of  woodland  is  small :  there 
are  some  wastes  which  produce  only  heath  and  broom, 
which,  in  the  «carcit>  of  wood,  are  used  for  fuel.  Ilie  cattle 
of  the  department  are  small,  but  grazing  is  carried  on  to  a 
considerable  extent:  the  horses  are  good  ;  the  sheep,  which 
are  not  numerous,  are  of  small  size,  and  their  wool  is  of 
ordinary  quality.  Many  bees  are  kept;  game  is  plentiful, 
and  some  wolveu  are  found.  The  streams  and  pools 
abound  in  fish,  as  also  the  coast*;,  on  which  the  fisheryp 
especially  of  the  &ardine,  or  pilchard,  is  very  actively 
pursued. 

The  mineral  treasures  of  the  department  are  of  great  value; 
mines  of  lead,  in  combination  with  which  silver  is  found, 
and  mines  of  iron,  are  wrought.  There  are  coal-pits,  ouarries 
of  rornmon  granite,  fine  black  granite,  sandstone,  anu  slates. 
Cutd  mineral  springs  are  of  tolerably  frequent  occurrence^ 
and  iorae  of  them  are  of  considerable  etficacy,  tlwugh  Lhejr 
have  not  attained  any  great  reputation, 

Tlie  chief  manufactures  are  linens  of  various  g*«rtii.  pot- 
tery, paper,  rope,  leather,  and  some  chemical  prodiictions. 
The  trade  carried  on  is  consdderable ;  the  prod'  id 

manufa<"ture-s  of  the  department  furnish  the  c!  •> 

of  expoitatton  ;  tlie  chief  imports  are  wine*,  in  uni\,  od. 
nnd  ^oup«  The  length  uf  the  t  oastdine,  the  number  nf  th% 
hiirbours,  and  the  navigatbn  of  the  rivers  Elorn,  Auln«^ 


FfMBRTA  (Zoglagy).    [Venbrid.i:,! 

FIN.    [Fish.] 

FINA'LE  (IraL  Fi-nd'ie)^  the  ponccrted  piece  of  musi 
by  which  tht)  acls  of  an  tjpera  conduflc:  the  laM  roov«- 
roent  of  a  symphony^  i once  i  to,  &c.     The  wimliiig-up  of 
the  first  act  of  a  grand  two-act  opera  is,  par  excellence, 
called  the  Finale. 

FINCH.    [Bi'LtFiNcn;  Chaffinch;  FiimoiLLiDjK,] 

FINCH.    [Nottingham,  Lord.] 

FINE  OF  LANDS»  one  of  the  modes  of  conveying 
lands  and  hereditaments  by  matter  of  record-  It  was  so 
called  because  it  put  an  end  not  only  to  the  actual  suit  of 
which  it  was  the  conclusion,  but  aUo  to  all  other  suits  and 
controversies  concerning  I  he  same  matter.  Divested  of  jtg 
technicalities,  a  fine  may  be  described  lo  be  an  amicable 
composition  or  agreement  of  a  suit,  either  act  ual  or  fictitious, 
by  leave  of  tiic  king  or  his  juslicea,  whereby  the  lauds  in 
question  become,  or  are  acknowledged  to  be,  the  rigbt;  of 
one  of  the  parties. 

This  mode  of  conveyance,  whicb  was  In  use  from  the 
earbesl  j^erioda  of  Enj^lish  history  of  which  we  possess 
any  aulnentic  judicial  records,  has  been  receiiliy  abo- 
lisiied  by  the  stat,  3  and  4  Wni.  IV.,  c.  74 ;  yet  the  ruleu 
by  which  it  was  governed  form  a  very  considerable  branch 
of  real  property  law,  and  it  is  tbcrefore  desirable  briefly  to 
describe  lU  nature  and  effect.  Fines  were  of  four  kinds,— 
I.  A  fine  *  siir  conusance  dc  droit,  come  ceo  quM  ad  de  son 
done*  t.  e.  upon  acknowknlgment  of  the  rif^ht  of  the  cog- 
nizee,  as  that  which  he  (one  of  the  parties  to  the  fine)  bad 
of  the  gift  of  the  cognizor  (the  other  party  to  t!ie  fine). 
This  was  the  best  and  surest  kind  of  fine,  for  thereby  the 
cognijsor  (the  person  in  possession,  also  called  the  deforci- 
ant from  keeping  the  cogniiee  out  of  possession,)  in  order 
to  make  good  his  covenant  with  the  cugnizee  (the  plaintiff;, 
of  conveying  to  him  the  Innds  in  quest ion^  and  at  the  .same 
lime  to  avoid  the  form  ah  ty  of  an  octual  feoffment  and  livery, 
acknowledged  in  court  a  former  fcolTraent,  or  gift  in  poiise^- 
sian*  lo  have  been  made  by  htm  txi  the  i>lainlilT.  This  fine 
is  therefore  said  to  have  been  a  feoffment  of  record,  the 
livery  thus  acknowledLred  in  court  being  equivalent  to  an 
actual  livery;  so  that  this  conveyance  was  rather  a  confes- 
sion of  a  farmer  conveyance  than  a  conveyance  then  origi- 
nally made.  2,  A  fine  *  sur  conusance  de  droit  tanturn/ 
or  upon  the  acknowledgment  of  the  right  merely ;  and  not 
with  the  circumstEince  of  a  preceding  gift  from  the  cog- 
nizor.  Tlua  was  commonly  used  to  pass  a  reversitmary  iu- 
leresl,  for  of  snch  there  could  be  no  feoffment  with  livery 
Bupposed,  as  the  possession  during  the  preceding,  or  as  it  is 
technically  called,  particular  estate  belonged  to  a  third 
perstin.  [Feokkmrnt.]  This  kind  of  fine  was  worded  in 
this  manner,  *  thai  the  cognizor  acknowledgt-s  the  rij^ht  to 
be  in  the  cognizet?.  and  grants!,  for  himself  and  his  heirs  that 
the  reversion  after  the  parlicular  estate  determine^  shall 
go  to  the  cognizee.'  3.  A  fine  *  sur  concessit* — whicb  was 
when^  ibe  cognizor,  in  order  to  make  an  end  of  disputes, 
though  he  acknowledged  no  precedent  right,  yet  granted 
to  the  cognizee  an  estate  usually  for  lite,  or  for  years,  by 
way  of  supposed  compoHition.  And  this  might  bo  don« 
resomnc:  a  rent  or  the  like,  for  it  operated  as  a  new  grant 
4.  A  fine  *  sur  done,  grant,  et  render/  which  was  a  double 
fine,  comprehended  the  fine  *  sur  conusance  de  <lroit  come 
ceo/  &c.,  and  ibe  fine  '  sur  concessit*  This  might  be  used  to 
create  particular  limitations  of  estate,   whereas  the  fine 

*  sur  conusance  de  droit  come  ceo,'  &c»,  conveyed  nothing 
but  an  absolute  estate  of  inheritance  or  at  least  of  freehold. 
In  this  last  species  of  fine,  the  cognizee,  afler  the  right  %vas 
acknowledged  to  be  in  him,  granted  back  again,  or  rendered 
to  the  cognizor,  or  j)erhaps  to  a  stranger,  some  other  estate 
in  the  premises.    But  in  general,  the  first  species  of  fine, 

*  sur  conusance  de  droit  come  ceo,*  &c.,  was  the  most  UEed, 
as  it  conveyed  a  clear  and  absolute  freebold,  and  gave  the 
cognizee  a  seisin  in  law,  without  any  actiud  livery,  and  it 
was  therefore  called  a  fine  executed,  whereas  the  others 
were  but  executory. 

Fines  of  all  four  kinds  were  tbns  levied,  to  use  the  tech- 
nical term, — First,  the  party  to  whom  the  land  was  to  be 
conveyed  commenced  an  action  or  Ruit  at  law  against  tho 
purty  who  was  to  convey,  by  suing  out  a  ^nl  oi  prepcfper 
called  a  writ  of  covenant  The  action  was  fountle<l  upon 
t!ie  breach  of  a  supposed  agreement  or  covenant,  that  the 
one  should  convey  the  lands  to  the  other.  On  this  writ  a 
fine,  called  a  primer  fine,  amounting  to  about  one-tenth  of 
tlie  annual  value  of  the  land,  became  due  to  the  king.  The 


suit  being  tbus  commenced,  then  followed, — Secondly,  the 
*  licenlia  concordamli/  or  leave  to  compromise   th«»  sww 
upon  which  also  another  fine,  called  (he  king's   ^ 
sometimes  the  post  fine,  became  due  to  the  king,  ai 
to  about  three-twenlieths  of  the  annual  value  of 
Thirdly,  came  tho  concord  or  agreement  itself.  i^ 
requirc^l  to  be  made  either  openly  m  the  Court  of  ■ 
Pleas  or  before  the  lord-chief-justice,  or  one  of  tl 
of  that  court  or  two  or  more  commissionen*  in  tl 
specially  authorized ;  all  of  whom  were  bound  b; 
Ed.  I.,  s.  4.  to  take  care  that  the  cognixors  were  ot  i 
sound  memory,  and  out  of  prison.    If  a  married  woman  «*» 
a  cognizor  she  was  privately  examined  by  the  parlies  licfore 
whom  her  acknowledgment  was  taken,  whether  hbe  dul  u 
freely  and  willingly,  or  by  compulsion  of  her  husbai^td. 
fine  was  the  only  way  in  which  a  married  woman  coi    ' 
vtjy  lier  freehold  interest  in  lands. 

By  these  several  acts  the  essential  parts  of  the  fine 
completed,  and  even  if  the  cognizor  died,  ^tiU  the 
might  be  earned  on  in  all  its  remaining  parts,  of  ^\'     ' 
next  was^Fourthly,  the  note  of  the  fine,  which  v. 
an  abstract  of  the  writ  of  covenant  and  tho  cuncun. , 
ing  the  parties,  the  pLircels  of  land,  and  the  agrec^mcnt,  U 
I  he  purpose  of  enrolment  of  record  in  the  'pro]i»^r  i,rn 
The  Fifth  and  Inst  part  was  the  foot  of  the  tme. 
eluded  the  whole  matter,  reciting  the  parties,  day, 
place,  and  before  whom  it  was  acknowledgevl  or  i 
this  indentures  were  made  or  engrossed  at   the  clii 
pher's  ofUce,  and  delivered  to  the  cognizor  and  the  m, 
usually  beginning  thus:  *  hcDc  est  fiualis  e^ncordia" 
is  the  final  agreement  /  and  then  reciUng^  the  who] 
ceeding  at  length.  ^ 

Tlio  note  of  the  fine  was  read  four  times 
Court  of  Comuion  Pleas,  or  as  it  was  called,  pi 
in  the  term  in  which  it  was  made,  and  once  m  • 
three  succeeding  terms,  during  which  all  pleaa  re 
these  proclamations  were  endorsed  upon  the  recor*! 
of  the  fines  levied  in  ea*h  county  in  every  term  ^  < 
in  stmie  open  port  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pb- 
next  term,  and  a  copy  of  the  same  was  given  to 
of  every  county,  who'  at  the  next  assizes  fixed  tb 
some  open  place  in  the  court,  for  the  more  public 
of  the  fine.    (2  Bl.  Com,  349.) 

Of  the  effect  of  a  Fine^ — A  fine  wa^   m  convey&noc 
effective  that  it  bound  not  only  those  who  were  ^:* 
privies  to  the  fine,  but  all  other  persons  wha 
they  brought  their  action  or  made  lawful  en 
years  uAer  proclamation  made,  except  man 
fants,  prisoners,  persons  beyond  the  sea**,  nii 
not  of  whole  mind,  who  had  five  years  aUowe*!  lo 
their  heirs  after  the  death  of  their  husbands,,  th- 
ing full  aj^,  recovering  their  liberty,  return  •- 
land,  or  being  restored  to  their  right  mind, 
who  bad  not  a  present  but  a  future  int *'«.*• 
in  rcN^rsion  or  remainder,  had  five  yen 
rlaim  in  from  the  lime  their  right  at 
4  Henry  VII.  c.  24,  1 

In  order  to  make  a  fine  of  any  avail  at  all.  it  W3>  nico^ 
sary  that  the  parties  should  have  some  inter 
freehold  in  the  lands  lo  be  iiffected  by  it,    ('i  J 
But  it  was  not  necessarj*  that  the  freehold  shou 
of  the  parties  by  right  and  therefore  when  a  r 
to  strengthen  n  title,  it  was  frequently  c 
to  make  a  feoffment  iu  order  that  the  1, 
one  of  them  by  disseisin.     [FEOFFME?fT.t     i; 
parties  had  any  interest  at  the  lime,  although  i 
proper  operation,  yet  it  might  take  Lffect  as  L. 
by  way  of  estoppel.     [Estoppel.] 

A  fine  was  principally  usetl  as  the  mode  of  cuuMviUii  i 
estates  of  married  women,  and  renouncing 
dower,  as  a  means  of  barring  estates  tail,  a 
and  reversions  dependent  upon  other  estates^  and  tiist^ 
the  purpose  of  strengthening  defective  titles. 

By  theSrtl  and  4th  Will.  IV.  c.  74,  lines  are 
provision  is  made  for  the  conveyance  of  the  ii  i 
ried  women  in  land,  with  the  concurrence  of  i 
and  afler  being  examined  to  ascertain  if  ti 
voluntarily,  by  a  deed  to  be  acknov, '  ^     ^ 
Common  Pleas;  and  provision  i^  ul 
of  estates  tail  by  a  deed  enrolled:  t 
for  enabling  parties  who^e  titles  arc 
tliom  by  any  means  analogous  to  h  L:.;,  — ... 
Bl.  Com. ;  Cruse  On  Finei*) 
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FfNGAL.    [OssiAN.l 
FINGER,     [Hani>0 

FI N  ! ;  KR-BOARD,  the  whole  range  of  keys,  white  and 
(  pi :i no- forte  or  organ, 

l^KlNG,  m  mutiic,  is  the  art  of  so  applying  the 

>  a  muj^ical  instmmcnf,  the  piano-forte  and  org^an 

, ,  as  to  accompli&h  the  objecta  in  view  in  ihe  easiest 

'"    live  manner.    In  a  work  of  this  kind  prac- 

would  occupy  loo  much  room,  and  the  art  of 

'   ;'  inied  by  the  necessary  examples,  would 

I'd;  we  therefore  fchall  only  add  that,  as 

^^  ,,v.i,.  ^_.v..ir...^i'ji  is   the  best  that  we  are   act|iiaiiited 

>ilh ,-  though  some  few  modern  Improvements  have  been 

Mrfe  III  ii-  .1,- tails, 

^^h^  \IK,  a  department  at  the  western  extremity 

^^T.  nprehending  a  part  of  the  former  duchy  of 

It  is  of  an  irreguW  form,  nearly  resembling  the 

anty  of  Pembroke;  the  inlets  of  Bre^t  Water,  and 

hk0  P^y  uf  IX>imrnene2,  occupying  the  same  relative  position 

Etti^  ih»t  8t,  Bride's  Bay  does  in  the  otiier.     It  la  washed 

*  ^>  rn,   western,  and    southern    sides,    by   the 

I ;    and   bouniled  on  the  eastern  side  by  the 

I  C5tesduNord  and  Morbihaii,   The  greatest 

the  north-west  coa.st,  between  the  villages  of 

I    Kersaint,  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Quim- 

:  the  greatest  breadth  at  right  angles  to  the 

■u  the  Bee  du  Raz  to  the  mouth  of  the  Douron^ 

7'hu  area  of  the  ilepartment  is  about  2676  square 

V'  .ibnut  an  eighth  larger  than  the  average  of  the 

ments,  and   rather   larger  than  the  En|2^tisli 

coin.     The  population  in  Ib.'J'i  was  524,396, 

lo  a  square  mile,  being  the  average  relative  po- 

I ,  »f  France  in  the  proporiion  of  nearly  5  to  4,  and 

L>  U441  uf  the  English  county  with  which  we  have  com- 

fcrv4  t%  m  the  proportion  of  nearly  0  to  3. 

""  which   is   commonly  hi|;h,    presents   a  very 

,  and  on  almtjst  every  s*de  of  it  are  innn- 

'-  and  rocks.     On  the  north  si  Jo  are  the  He 

^  de  Meloiue,  Ltij*  Cailoros,  and  others;    on 

the   lies   de  Glenan.  Les  Pourceaux,  the 

iLJii,  tind  others;   and  on  the  west  a  group  of 

■  "''^  ihaii  any  of  the  foret^oing,  comprehend- 

mt  (or,  as    it   is   frequently  railed  by 

Uant),  Balance,  Molene,  Qutmt'n/'s,  and 

:    ihi!t   group   is   separated   by  ihiv  Passage 

the  headland  on  the  northern  side  of  Brest 

Be  de  Sein  is  also  on  the  western  coast  of 

it,  and  is  separated  by  the  Passage  du  RajE 

•  iu  Raz  on  the  southern  side  of  the  bay  of 

There  are  some  others,  very  braall. 

;  ts  has  been  noticed  already.     [Bas,  Ilk  dr.] 

I  very  steep  coast,  dillieult  of  access :    it  is 

LOUT    III  I  les  lon^  from  east   lo  west  by  three  wide. 

m  on   it  a  ca^ile,  a  lighthouse,  two  churches,  and 

chapels,  and    several    humlets  or    groups  of 

soil  U  feilde :    the    inhabitants,  who  amount 

_^ J,  feed   sheep  and   rear  horac^,  the   breed  of 

^  diotigb  smalU  is  hardy.     This  island  Jbrmerly  con- 
majquiaate,     A  magistrate  fjuge  de  paix)  re^sides 
r  hamlet  of.  St.  Michel.    A  drawn  battle  was 
-sant  in  the   year  1779  between  the  French 
iindei   the  Count  d*On  illicr^s  aiid  the  Engli-^h  under 
mirmls  Kepiml,    Harland,  and   PaUiser     Ouessiint 
iWD  to  the  Romans  l»y  the  names  Uxantis  or  Ax- 
The  other  islands  do  not  require  notice.     The  chief 
''  li  on  the  coast  of  the  department  are  those 
.0  north-western  extremity  of  which   is  the 
'      r :  of  Dinant;  of  Douarnenez,  at  the  cx- 
re  ihe  Bee  de  Chcvre  and  the  Bee  du 
«*.^-wv^  at    the  exlreuuties   of  which  are  the 
dt  Bl|;iilan  and  ihe  Pojnte  do  Penmaich;    of  Be- 
st tlid  extremities  of  which  are  the  Pointe  Enizan 
:  Labert ;  and  do  Forest.   The  headlands,  Pomte 
Poiute  de  Bechou,  Point e  Douelaa»  and  Pointe 
are  on  the  south  coast  of  the  department, 
ore  two  principal   ranges  of  hilU  m  the  depart- 
!icc  reaped ively  at  the  headlands  north 
^l  and  south  of  the  bay  of  Duuarnenex, 
Til  into  the  department  of  Cotes  du  Nord, 
ridge»  unite:    the  northern  r.nijii^e  is  known 
' '      '  ■    liO  southern  as  I>?s  Montognes 

I :  they  inelose  between  them 
I  oi  ij»c  iVMinc,  niL  most  considerable  river  of  the 


department.  These  mountains  consist  of  granite  of  varioui 
kimis :  the  moat  common  is  coarse-grained,  and  is  composed 
of  mica,  quartx,  and  felspar.  The  outline  of  the  hills  is 
picturesque,  but  their  elevation  is  not  great,  they  rarely 
exceed  9m  feet.  From  the  proximity  of  the  mountains  to 
the  sea,  ihe  streams  which  rise  on  their  slopes  have  a  very 
short  course.  Tlie  following  run  into  the  sea  on  the 
northern  coast,  ranging  from  east  to  west: — the  Douron, 
which  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course  forms  the  boundary 
between  this  department  and  that  of  Cotes  du  Nord ;  the 
Doiu-du ;  the  Relec,  which  receives  the  Jai  lo  ;  the  Penze ; 
ihe  Fleehe;  and  the  Aber-Benoist,  which  receives  the 
Leiiban:  on  the  west  coast,  ranging  from  north  lo  south, 
are  the  Abe r  lldul;  the  Elorn  or  Landernau,  about  3& 
miles  long,  for  seven  or  eight  of  which  fviz.,  up  to  Lan- 
dernau)  it  is  navigable ;  and  the  Aulne  or  CbSteaulin.  of 
which  below :  on  the  south  side,  ranging  from  west  to  east, 
are  the  Odet,  33  miles  long,  navigable  to  Quimper,  10  or 
12  iniles  above  its  outfal;  the  Boton;  and  the  Elli,  about 
33  miles  long,  which  rises  in  the  department  of  Morbihan. 
and  receives  the  Isok  or  I  sole  from  the  junction  of  this 
stream  the  river  assumes  the  designation  of  Quiraperld. 
Thu  Aulne,  the  only  one  of  these  rivers  that  requires  par- 
ticular notice,  rises  on  tlie  southern  slope  of  the  Monta 
d*Arr^e,  near  the  boundary  of  the  department,  and  flowing 
southward  for  24  miles,  receives  the  Hiere,  nearly  30  mdes 
long,  from  the  adjaeent  department  of  C6tes  du  Nord: 
from  the  junction  of  the  lite  re  it  winds  westward  past 
Chiiteauneuf  du  Faou  to  Chateaulin,  26  or  28  milas,  and 
there  becoming  navigable,  (lows  west-north-west  about  12 
miles  into  Brest  Water ;  its  whole  course  is  from  62  to  64 
miles.  The  Hiere  is  the  only  tributary  of  any  considerable 
size  which  joins  it  on  the  left  bank;  on  the  right  bank  it 
receives  the  Elei.  the  Goanes,  and  the  Don  fine,  all  from  the 
slopes  of  the  Monts  d'Arrce.  There  are  many  smaller 
streams,  and  a  considerable  number  of  small  lakes  or 
etiiiigs. 

The  climate  of  the  department  of  Finlst^  is  cold  aiM| 
foggy  the  quantity  of  rain  which  falls  is  very  great  id 
some  parts,  on  the  coasts  and  on  the  hills,  the  winds,  which 
blow  chietly  from  the  west,  the  north-west,  and  the  i^outh- 
wesf,  are  very  tempestuous,  especially  in  winter;  the  frosta 
are  also  severe  in  many  parts.  In  other  places  the  climate, 
though  always  hutuid,  is  not  so  tempestuous  or  so  cold. 
Thunder  occurs  chietly  in  winter.  The  air  is  no  otherwise 
unheallhy  than  by  the  ehangeablcness  of  its  teraperaluie, 
the  influence  of  which  it  requires  a  strong  constitution  lo 
withstand,  especially  on  the  coast.  Catarrlial  affections  are 
of  frequent  occurrence. 

The  soil  is  various :  silex,  alumine,  and  magnesia  are  it 
chief  constituents.  The  adherence  of  the  cultivators  to  oU 
usages  has  been  a  barrier  to  the  introduction  of  improve 
ments  in  agriculture,  and  the  value  of  the  agricultmal  pro*  I 
duee  is  considerably  below  the  average  of  France.  Tfa#J 
quantity  of  wheat  raised  is  not  sufficient  for  the  consurap- j 
tion  of  the  department;  rje,  oats,  buckwheat,  llax  ami] 
hemp  are  grown  ;  and  in  some  places  abundance  of  pulseb  J 
Hay  is  plentiful  and  of  good  quality.  Fruit  is  scarce  ;  therfl 
are  no  vineyards.  The  quantity  of  woodland  is  small :  therc'J 
are  some  wastes  which  produce  only  heath  and  broom^.l 
which,  in  the  scarcity  of  wood,  are  used  for  fuel.  The  caltiS  J 
of  the  department  are  small*  but  grazing  is  carried  on  to  af 
considerable  extent :  the  horses  are  good  ;  the  sheep,  whiclil 
are  not  numerous,  are  of  small  size,  and  their  wool  is  ot] 
ordinary  quality.  Many  bees  are  kept;  game  is  plentiful^ j 
and  some  wolves  arc  found.  The  streams  and  poolij 
abound  in  fish,  as  also  the  coasts,  on  which  the  fishery,1 
especially  of  the  sardine,  or  pilcJiard,  is  very  activelj I 
pursued.  | 

The  mineral  treasures  of  the  department  arc  of  great  value;  1 
mines  of  leafl,  in  combination  with  which  silver  is  foun^  ] 
and  mines  of  iron,  are  wrought.  There  are  coal-pits,  ouurrie»,| 
ofroninion  granite,  fine  black  granite,  sandstone,  ancl  !}latei«| 
Cold  minerul  sprmgs  are  of  tolerably  frequent  occurrence  j 
aud  £ome  of  them  are  of  consideiable  ellicacy,  though  ihef  j 
have  not  attained  any  great  reputation.  I 

The  chief  manufactures  are  Imens  of  various  sorts,  pot»J 
tm,  paper,  rupe,  leather,  and  some  chemicul  produciiona,  \ 
Tlie  trade  carried  on  is  considerable;  the  productions  and  j 
manufactures  tif  the  department  furnish  the  ebief  article*  j 
of  exporlatifin  :  tlie  chic-f  imports  are  wuies,  hiandy,  oil,] 
and  iioap.  Tlie  length  of  the  t  ocist-lme,  the  number  i*f  tlii  | 
hnrboui^  and  the  navigation  of  tlie  rivers  Elorn,  Auln«^ 
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PTMBRIA  (Zoology).    [Venebid.'e.I 

FIN.    TFisH.] 

FINA'LE  (Ital.  Fi-na-le),  the  concerted  piece  of  musi 
by  which  the  acts  of  an  opera  conclude :  the  last  move- 
ment of  a  symphony,  concerto,  &c.    The  winding-up  of 
the  first  act  of  a  grand  two-act  opera  is,  par  excellence, 
called  the  Finale. 

FINCH.    [Bullfinch;  Chaffinch;  Fringillidjb.] 

FINCH.    [Nottingham,  Lord.] 

FINE  OF  LANDS,  one  of  the  modes  of  conveying 
lands  and  hereditaments  by  matter  of  record.  It  was  so 
called  because  it  put  an  end  not  only  to  the  actual  suit  of 
which  it  was  the  conclusion,  but  also  to  all  other  suits  and 
controversies  concerning  the  same  matter.  Divested  of  its 
technicalities,  a  fine  may  be  described  to  be  an  amicable 
composition  or  agreement  of  a  suit,  either  actual  or  fictitious, 
by  leave  of  the  king  or  his  justices,  whereby  the  lands  in 
question  become,  or  are  acknowledged  to  be,  the  right  of 
one  of  the  parties. 

This  mode  of  conveyance,  which  was  in  use  from  the 
earliest  ueriods  of  Enelish  history  of  which  we  possess 
any  autlientic  judicial  records,  has  been  recently  abo- 
lished by  the  stat.  3  and  4  Wm.  IV.,  c.  74 ;  yet  the  rules 
by  which  it  was  governed  form  a  very  considerable  branch 
of  real  property  law,  and  it  is  therefore  desirable  briefly  to 
describe  its  nature  and  effect.  Fines  were  of  four  kinds, — 
1.  A  fiue  *  sur  conusance  de  droit,  come  ceo  qu*il  ad  de  son 
done,'  i.  e.  upon  acknowledgment  of  the  right  of  the  cog- 
nizee,  as  that  which  he  (one  of  the  parties  to  the  fine)  had 
of  the  gift  of  the  cognizor  (the  other  party  to  the  fine). 
This  was  the  best  and  surest  kind  of  fine,  for  thereby  the 
cognizor  (the  person  in  possession,  also  called  the  deforci- 
ant from  keeping  the  cognizee  out  of  possession,)  in  order 
to  make  good  his  covenant  with  the  cognizee  (the  plaintiff), 
of  conveying  to  him  the  lands  in  question,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  avoid  the  formality  of  an  actual  feoff'ment  and  livery, 
acknowledged  in  court  a  former  feoff'ment,  or  gifl  in  posses- 
sion, to  have  been  mado  by  him  to  the  plaintiff.  This  fine 
is  therefore  said  to  have  been  a  feoffment  of  record,  the 
livery  thus  acknowledged  in  court  lieing  equivalent  to  an 
actual  livery ;  so  that  this  conveyance  was  rather  a  confes- 
sion of  a  former  conveyance  than  a  conveyance  then  origi- 
nally made.  2.  A  fine  *  sur  conusance  ae  droit  tantum,' 
or  upon  the  acknowledgment  of  the  right  merely ;  and  not 
with  the  circumstance  of  a  preceding  gift  from  the  cog- 
nizor. This  was  commonly  used  to  pass  a  reversionary  in- 
terest, for  of  such  there  could  be  no  feoffment  with  livery 
supposed,  as  the  possession  during  the  preceding,  or  as  it  is 
technically  called,  particular  estate  belonged  to  a  third 
persim.  [Feoffment.]  This  kind  of  fine  was  worded  in 
this  manner,  '  that  the  cognizor  acknowledges  the  right  to 
be  in  the  cognizee,  and  grants  for  himself  and  his  heirs  that 
the  reversion  after  the  particular  estate  determines  shall 
go  to  the  cognizee.'  3.  A  fine  *  sur  concessit' — which  was 
where  the  cognizor,  in  order  to  make  an  end  of  disputes, 
though  he  acknowledged  no  precedent  right,  yet  granted 
to  the  cognizee  an  estate  usually  for  life,  or  for  years,  by 
way  of  supposed  composition.  And  this  might  be  done 
reserving  a  rent  or  the  like,  for  it  operated  as  a  new  grant 
4.  A  fine  *  sur  done,  grant,  et  render,'  which  was  a  double 
fine,  comprehended  the  fine  '  sur  conusance  de  droit  come 
ceo,'  &c.,  and  the  fine  '  sur  concessit'  This  might  be  used  to 
create  particular  limitations  of  estate,  whereas  the  fine 
'  sur  conusance  de  droit  come  ceo,'  &c.,  conveyed  nothing 
but  an  absolute  estate  of  inheritance  or  at  least  of  freehold 
In  this  last  species  of  fine,  the  cognizee,  after  the  right  was 
acknowledgca  to  be  in  him,  granted  back  again,  or  rendered 
to  the  cognizor,  or  perhaps  to  a  stranger,  some  other  estate 
in  the  premises.  But  in  general,  the  first  species  of  fine, 
*  sur  conusance  de  droit  come  coo,'  &c.,  was  the  most  used, 
as  it  conveyed  a  clear  and  absolute  freehold,  and  gave  the 
cognizee  a  seisin  in  law,  without  any  actual  livery,  and  it 
was  therefore  called  a  fine  executed,  whereas  tue  others 
were  but  executory. 

Fines  of  all  four  kinds  were  thus  levied,  to  use  the  tech- 
nical term, — Firfit,  the  party  to  whom  the  land  was  to  be 
conveyed  commenced  an  action  or  suit  at  law  against  the 
party  who  was  to  convey,  by  suing  out  a  writ  or  pnpape, 
called  a  writ  of  covenant.  The  action  was  founded  upon 
the  breach  of  a  supposed  agreement  or  covenant,  that  the 
one  should  convoy  the  lands  to  the  other.  On  this  writ  a 
^e,  called  a  primer  fine,  amounting  to  about  one-tenth  of 

M  annual  value  of  the  laud,  became  duo  to  the  king.  The 


suit  being  thus  commenced,  then  followed, — Secondly,  the 
'  licentia  ooncordandi,'  or  leave  to  compromise  the  suit, 
upon  whi(;h  also  another  fine,  called  the  king's  silver,  or 
sometimes  the  post  fine,  became  due  to  the  king,  amounting 
to  about  three-twentieths  of  the  annual  value  of  the  land! 
Tliirdly,  came  the  concord  or  agreement  itself  which  vu 
reqmred  to  be  made  either  opemy  in  the  Court  of  CommoD 
Pleas  or  before  the  lord-chief-justice,  or  one  of  the  judges 
of  that  court,  or  two  or  more  commissioners  in  the  county 
specially  authorized ;  all  of  whom  were  bound  by  stat  18 
Ed.  I.,  s.  4,  to  take  care  that  the  cognizors  were  of  full  age^ 
sound  memory,  and  out  of  prison.  If  a  married  woman  vu 
a  cognizor  she  was  privately  examined  by  the  parties  l>efor« 
whom  her  acknowledgment  was  taken,  whetner  she  did  it 
freoly  and  willingly,  or  by  compulsion  of  her  husband.  A 
fine  was  the  only  way  in  which  a  married  woman  could  con- 
vey her  freehold  interest  in  lands. 

By  these  several  acts  the  essential  parts  of  the  fine  were 
completed,  and  even  if  the  cognizor  died,  still  the  fine 
might  be  carried  on  in  all  its  remaining  parts,  of  which  tiie 
next  was — Fourthly,  the  note  of  the  fine,  which  was  simply 
an  abstract  of  the  ^Tit  of  covenant  and  the  concord ;  nam- 
ing the  parties,  the  parcels  of  land,  and  the  agreement  for  j 
the  purpose  of  enrolment  of  record  in  the  proper  ofl^  \ 
The  Fifth  and  last  part  was  the  foot  of  the  fine,  which  in- 
cluded the  whole  matter,  reciting  the  parties,  day,  year,  and 
place,  and  before  whom  it  was  acknowledeed  or  levied.  Of 
this  indentures  were  made  or  engrossed  at  the  chiroga- 
plier's  office,  and  delivered  to  the  cognizor  and  the  coguixee; 
usually  beginning  thus :  '  hoDc  est  finalis  concordia;'  *tiui 
is  the  final  agreement ;'  and  then  reciting  the  whole  pro- 
ceeding at  length. 

The  note  of  the  fine  was  read  four  times  openly  in  the  ; 
Court  of  Ck)mmon  Pleas,  or  as  it  was  called,  proclaimed,  onee  \ 
in  tlio  term  in  which  it  was  made,  and  onc^  in  each  of  the  ■; 
three  succeeding  terms,  during  which  all  pleas  ceased,  and  ^ 
these  proclamations  were  endorsed  upon  the  record.  A  table  j 
of  the  fines  levied  in  each  county  in  every  term  was  affixed  j 
in  some  open  part  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  all  the  ■ 
next  term,  and  a  copy  of  the  same  was  given  to  the  sbeiif  ; 
of  every  county,  who  at  the  next  assizes  fixed  the  sameia  \ 
some  open  place  in  the  court  for  the  more  public  notoriety 
of  the  fine.    (2  Bl.  C(m,  349.) 

Of  the  effect  qf  a  Fine. — A  fine  was  a  conveyance  so 
effective  that  it  bound  not  only  those  who  were  parties  and 
privies  to  the  fine,  but  all  other  persons  whatsoever,  unlesi 
they  brought  their  action  or  made  lawful  entry  witliin  fiw 
years  after  proclamation  made,  except  married  women,  ia- 
fants,  prisoners,  persons  beyond  the  seas,  and  such  as  m-ere 
not  of  whole  mind,  who  had  five  years  allowed  to  them  and 
their  heirs  after  the  death  of  their  husbands,  their  attain* 
ing  full  age,  recovering  their  liberty,  returning  into  Eng- 
land, or  being  restored  to  their  right  mind.  Peisons  auB 
who  had  not  a  present  but  a  future  interest  only,  as  thou 
in  reversion  or  remainder,  had  five  years  allowed  them  la 
claim  in  from  the  time  their  right  accrued  by  the  stat 
4  Henry  VII.  c.  24. 

In  order  to  make  a  fine  of  any  avail  at  all,  it  was  necee- 
sary  that  the  parties  should  have  some  interest  or  estate  of 
freehold  in  the  lands  to  be  affected  by  it  (2  Bl.  Ctmu  364.) 
But  it  was  not  necessary  that  the  freehold  should  be  in  either 
of  the  parties  by  right  and  therefore  when  a  fine  was  levied 
to  strengthen  a  title,  it  was  frequently  considered  necessary 
to  make  a  feoffment,  in  order  that  the  freehold  might  be  in 
one  of  them  by  disseisin.  [Fboffment.)  If  neither  of  the 
parties  had  any  interest  at  the  time,  although  the  fiue  liad  no 
proper  operation,  yet  it  might  take  effect  as  between  them 
by  way  of  estoppel.    [Estoppel.] 

A  fine  was  principally  used  as  the  mode  of  conveying  the 
estates  of  married  women,  and  renouncing  their  right  to 
dower,  as  a  means  of  barring  estates  tail,  and  remainden 
and  reversions  dependent  upon  other  estates,  and  also  for 
the  purpose  of  strengthening  defective  titles. 

By  the  3rd  and  4th  Will.  IV.  c.  74,  fines  are  abolished,  and 
provision  is  made  for  the  conveyance  of  the  interests  of  mar- 
ried women  in  land,  with  the  concurrence  of  their  husband 
and  after  being  examined  to  ascertain  if  they  are  acting 
voluntarily,  by  a  deed  to  be  acknowledged  in  tht  Court  5t 
Common  Pleas ;  and  provision  is  also  made  for  the  barring 
of  estates  tail  by  a  deed  enrolled :  but  no  provision  is  made 
for  enabling  parties  whose  titles  are  defective  to  strengthen 
them  by  any  means  analogous  to  i  fine  and  nonclaim.  (2 
Bl.  Com, ;  Cruse  On  Finei,) 
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FINGAL.    rO«aiAN.] 

FINGER,    [Hand.] 

FINGKR-BOARD,  the  whole  range  of  keys,  white  and 
Uack.  of  a  piano-forte  or  organ. 

FINGERING,  fn  music,  is  the  art  of  so  applying  the 
fingers  to  a  musical  instrument,  the  piano-forte  and  organ 
especially,  as  to  accomplish  the  objects  in  view  in  the  easiest 
aiid  most  effective  manner.  In  a  work  of  this  kind  prac- 
tical treatises  would  occupy  too  much  room,  and  the  art  of 
Fingering,  accompanied  by  the  necessary  examples,  would 
require  many  pa^es ;  we  therefore  shall  only  add  that,  as 
1  system,  Clementi's  is  the  best  that  we  are  acquainted 
with ;  though  some  few  modern  improvements  have  been 
■ade  in  its  details. 

FINISTE^RE,  a  department  at  the  western  extremity 
«f  France,  comprehending  a  part  of  the  former  duchy  of 
Breta^e.  It  is  of  an  irregular  form,  nearly  resembling  the 
Welsh  county  of  Pembroke;  the  inlets  of  Brest  Water,  and 
tke  Bay  of  Douarnenez,  occupying  the  same  relative  position 
m  one  that  St.  Bride's  Bay  does  in  the  other.  It  is  woslied 
•D  the  northern,  western,  and  southern  sides,  by  the 
Atlantic  ocean ;  and  bounded  on  the  eastern  side  by  the 
departments  of  COtes  du  Nord  and  Morbihan.  The  greatest 
Ingth  u  from  the  north-west  coast,  between  the  villages  of 
Amenton  and  Kersaint,  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Quim- 
MiU,  78  miles;  the  greatest  breadth  at  right  angles  to  the 
leagth  is  from  the  Bee  du  Raz  to  the  mouth  of  the  Douron, 
tt  miles.  The  area  of  the  d^ipartment  is  about  2676  square 
Bules,  being  about  an  eighth  larger  than  the  average  of  the 
French  departments,  and  rather  larger  than  the  Englisli 
eounty  of  Lincohi.  The  population  in  1832  was  524,396, 
about  196  to  a  square  mile,  being  the  average  relative  po- 
pulation of  France  in  the  proportion  of  nearly  5  to  4,  and 
la  that  of  the  English  county  with  which  we  have  com- 
fared  it  in  the  proportion  of  nearly  5  to  3. 

The  coast,  which  is  commonly  high,  presents  a  very 
lioken  outline,  and  on  almost  every  side  of  it  are  innu- 
■erable  islands  and  rocks.  On  the  north  side  are  the  He 
de  Bas,  the  lies  do  Meloine,  Los  Cadoros,  and  others;  on 
the  south  side  the  lies  de  Glenan,  Les  Pourceaux,  the 
He  aux  Moutons,  and  others ;  and  on  the  west  a  group  of 
jpater  importance  than  any  of  the  foregoing,  comprehend- 
isg  the  He  d'Ouessant  (or,  as  it  is  frequently  called  by 
Eogli&h  writers,  Ushaut),  Balance,  Molene,  Qucmcn6s,  and 
m^ral  others:  this  group  is  separated  by  the-  Passage 
da  Four  from  the  headland  on  the  northern  side  of  Brest 
Water.  The  lie  de  Sein  is  also  on  the  western  coast  of 
the  department,  and  is  separated  by  the  Passage  du  Raz 
from  the  Bee  du  Raz  on  the  southern  side  of  the  bay  of 
DMiamenez.    There  are  some  others,  very  small. 

The  lie  de  Bas  has  been  noticed  already.  [Bas,  Ile  db.] 
Ouessant  has  a  very  steep  coast,  dillicult  of  access :  it  is 
about  four  miles  long  from  east  to  west  by  three  wide. 
Tlwre  are  on  it  a  castle,  a  lighthouse,  two  churches,  and 
imr  small  chapels,  and  several  hamlets  or  groups  of 
houses.  The  soil  is  fertile :  the  inhabitants,  who  amount 
to  about  1 800,  feed  sheep  and  rear  horses,  the  breed  of 
which,  though  small,  is  hanly.  This  island  formerly  con- 
ititnted  a  marquisate.  A  magistrate  (juge  de  paix)  resides 
m  the  village  or  hamlet  of.  St.  Michel.  A  drawn  battle  was 
fought  off  Ouessant  in  the  year  1770  between  the  French 
fleet  under  the  Count  d'Orvilliecs,  and  the  English  under 
Ihe  Admirals  Keppel,  Harland,  and  Palliser.  Ouessant 
vai  known  to  the  Romans  by  the  names  Uxantis  or  Ax- 
mlos.  The  other  islands  do  not  require  notice.  The  chief 
bays  and  inlets  on  the  coast  of  the  department  are  those 
of  Brest,  at  the  north-western  extremity  of  which  is  the 
Pbinte  St.  Mathieu ;  of  Dinant ;  of  Douarnenez,  at  the  ex- 
tmnities  of  which  are  the  Bee  de  Ch6vre  and  the  Bee  du 
Raz;  of  Audieme,  at  the  extremities  of  which  are  the 
Pointe  de  Begalan  and  the  Pointe  de  Penmarch ;  of  Be- 
■odet,  at  the  extremities  of  which  are  the  Pointe  Enizan 
and  Pointe  Labert ;  and  de  Forest.  The  headlands,  Pointe 
Treignon,  Pointe  de  Bechou,  Pointe  Douelan,  and  Pointe 
Fooldu,  are  on  the  south  coast  of  the  department. 

There  are  two  principal  ranges  of  hills  in  the  depart- 
ment, which  commence  respectively  at  the  headlands  north 
of  the  water  of  Brest  and  south  of  the  bay  of  Douarnenez, 
and  run  eastward  into  the  department  of  Cotes  du  Nord, 
in  which  their  ridges  unite :  the  northern  range  is  known 
u  Les  Monts  d'Arr^e,  and  the  southern  as  Les  Montagnes 
Noires  (the  Black  Mountains) :  they  inclose  between  them 
the  basin  of  tho  Aulne»  the  moat  considerable  river  of  the 


department.  Tliese  mountains  consist  of  granite  of  various 
kinds :  the  most  common  is  coarse-grained,  and  is  composed 
of  mica,  quartz,  and  felspar.  The  outline  of  the  hills  is 
picturesque,  but  their  elevation  is  not  great,  they  rarely 
exceed  900  feet.  From  the  proximity  of  the  mountains  to 
the  sea,  the  streams  which  rise  on  their  slopes  have  a  very 
short  course.  The  following  run  into  the  sea  on  the 
northern  coast,  ranging  from  east  to  west: — the  Douron, 
which  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course  forms  the  boundary 
between  this  department  and  that  of  Cotes  du  Nord ;  the 
Dourdu ;  the  Relec,  which  receives  the  Jarlo ;  the  Penze ; 
the  Fleche;  and  the  Aber-Benoist,  which  receives  the 
Leuban :  on  the  west  coast,  ranging  from  north  to  south, 
are  the  Aber  Ildul ;  the  Elorn  or  Landernau,  about  30 
miles  long,  for  seven  or  eight  of  which  rviz.,  up  to  Lan- 
dernau)  it  is  navigable ;  and  the  Aulne  or  ChSteaulin,  of 
which  below :  on  the  south  side,  ranging  from  west  to  east, 
are  the  Odet,  33  miles  long,  navigable  to  Quimper,  10  or 
12  miles  above  its  out fal;  theBcton;  and  the  £11^  about 
33  miles  long,  which  rises  in  the  department  of  Morbihan, 
and  receives  the  Isok  or  Isolc  from  the  junction  of  this 
stream  the  river  assumes  the  designation  of  Quimperl^. 
The  Aulne,  the  only  one  of  these  rivers  that  requires  par- 
ticular notice,  rises  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  Monts 
d'Arr6e,  near  the  boundary  of  the  department,  and  flowing 
southward  for  24  miles,  receives  the  Hiere,  nearly  30  miles 
long,  from  the  adjacent  department  of  Cdtes  du  Nord : 
from  the  junction  of  the  Hiere  it  winds  westward  past 
Chdteauneuf  du  Faou  to  Chateaulin,  26  or  28  miles,  and 
there  becoming  navigable,  flows  west-north-west  about  12 
miles  into  Brest  Water ;  its  whole  course  is  from  62  to  64 
miles.  The  Hiere  is  the  only  tributary  of  any  considerable 
size  which  joins  it  on  the  le^  bank ;  on  the  right  bank  it 
receives  the  Elez,  the  Goancs,  and  the  Doufine,  all  from  the 
slopes  of  the  Monts  d'Arr^e.  There  are  many  smaller 
streams,  and  a  considerable  number  of  small  lakes  or 
6tangs. 

The  climate  of  the  department  of  Finistdre  is  cold  and 
foggy  •  the  quantity  of  rain  which  falls  is  very  great.  In 
some  parts,  on  the  coasts  and  on  the  hills,  the  winds,  which 
blow  cniefly  from  the  west,  the  north-west,  and  the  south- 
west, are  very  tempestuous,  especially  in  winter ;  the  frosts 
are  also  severe  in  many  parts.  In  other  places  the  climate, 
though  always  humid,  is  not  so  tempestuous  or  so  cold. 
Thunder  occurs  chiefly  in  winter.  The  air  is  no  otherwise 
unhealthy  than  by  the  changeableness  of  its  temperature, 
the  influence  of  which  it  requires  a  strong  constitution  to 
withstand,  especially  on  the  coast.  Catarrhal  affections  are 
of  frequent  occurrence. 

The  soil  is  various :  silex,  alumine,  and  magnesia  are  its 
chief  constituents.  The  adherence  of  the  cultivators  to  old 
usages  has  been  a  barrier  to  the  introduction  of  improve- 
ments in  agriculture,  and  the  value  of  the  agricultural  pro- 
duce is  considerably  below  the  average  of  France.  The 
quantity  of  wheat  raised  is  not  sufficient  for  the  consump- 
tion of  the  department;  rye,  oats,  buckwheat,  flax  and 
hemp  are  grown ;  and  in  some  places  abundance  of  pulse. 
Hay  is  plentiful  and  of  good  quality.  Fruit  is  scarce ;  there 
are  no  vineyards.  The  quantity  of  woodland  is  small :  there 
are  some  wastes  which  produce  only  heath  and  broom, 
which,  in  the  scarcity  of  wood,  are  used  for  fuel.  The  catUe 
of  the  department  are  small,  but  grazing  is  carried  on  to  a 
considerable  extent :  the  horses  are  good ;  the  sheep,  which 
are  not  numerous,  are  of  small  size,  and  their  wool  is  of 
ordinary  quality.  Many  bees  are  kept;  game  is  plentiful, 
and  some  wolves  are  found.  The  streams  and  pools 
abound  in  fish,  as  also  the  coasts,  on  which  the  fisher?, 
especially  of  the  sardine,  or  pilchard,  is  very  actively 
pursued. 

The  mineral  treasures  of  the  department  are  of  great  value; 
mines  of  lead,  in  combination  with  which  silver  is  found, 
and  mines  of  iron,  are  wrought.  There  are  coal-pits,  quarries 
of  common  granite,  fine  black  granite,  sandstone,  ana  slates. 
Cold  mineral  springs  are  of  tolerably  frequent  occurrence^ 
and  some  of  them  are  of  considerable  efficacy,  though  they 
have  not  attained  any  great  reputation. 

The  chief  manufactures  are  linens  of  various  sorts,  pot- 
ter}*, paper,  rope,  leather,  and  some  chemical  productions. 
Tlic  trade  earned  on  is  considerable ;  the  productions  and 
manufactures  of  the  department  furnish  tne  chief  articles 
of  exportation;  the  chief  imports  are  wines,  brandy,  oil, 
and  soap.  The  length  of  the  coast-line,  the  number  nf  ths 
harbours,  and  the  navigation  of  the  rivers  Elorn,  Aulne; 


and  Otlt!t,  ore  favourable  to  do  m  me  re  c.  A  canal  from  j 
Nantea  tu  Brest  is  in  |irogre_-8,  if  it  is  not  completed;  it 
enters  tUe  dcnarlmenl  on  ibe  oast  side,  and  follows  tlio  i 
Talley  of  the  Aulne,  wliiih  river  it  joins  at  or  near  CM- 
teaulin^  The  high  nyad  from  Puns  to  Brest  cnlers  I  ho 
department  on  the  north-east  aide,  and  riin&  throngh  Mor- 
laix,  Landivisiau,  and  Landernau :  this  is  the  only  road  of 
the  first  class.  A  road  of  the  third  elass  enters  the  depart- 
ment on  the  eaiit  side  near  Carhaix,  from  which  town  it 
sends  off  three  branches,  one  northward  to  Murlaix  and  St. 
Pol  de  Lf'on,  one  north-westward  to  Landernau  and  Les- 
iie\*cn»and  one  aonth-cast  into  the  department  of  Morbihan; 
another  road  of  the  5-ame  class,  enters  the  department  on 
the  east  side  near  Qiiimperl^,  and  rnns  through  that  town, 
Rospordcn,  and  Quiuiper,  to  Douarnenez,  Pont  Croix,  and 
Audierne;  another  of  the  same  class  runs  from  Quim per 
hy  ChSteaulin  and  Lo  Faou  to  Landernau.  The  other  road:* 
jrc  bye -roads - 

llie  department  ig  divided  into  five  arrondissemonts,  viz., 
.bose  of  Morlaix,  in  the  north-east^  population  in  1832 
131,580;  of  Brest,  in  the  north-west,  population  156,810; 
of  ChSteaulin,  in  the  centre,  population  94,302;  of  Quim- 
per,  in  the  south-west,  population  I01},B76;  of  Quiraperh\ 
in  the  southea-st,  population  41,028,  These  arrondissemenls 
are  subdivit\ed  into  43  cantons,  or  districts,  each  under  a 
justice  of  the  peace,  and  again  into  '291J  (or,  according  to 
others,  284)  communes,  whi^h,  in  extent  and  population, 
may  be  compared  with  our  parishes.  In  this  department, 
m  in  the  other  parts  of  the  antient  Bret  ague,  the  rural 
population  considerably  surpasses  that  of  the  towns.  The 
t'luef  towns  are  Quimper,  the  capital,  on  the  Odet,  popula- 
tion 9S60  ;  Morlaix,  iit  the  junction  of  the  Relec.  and  the 
Jarlo,  population  77^7  for  the  town,  or  9596  for  the  whole 
•commune;  and  Brest,  population  20,860.    [Brest;  Moa- 

r|.AlX;  QlTlMPER.] 

Of  smaller  towns,  there  arc  in  the  arrondissement  of 
iWorlaix,  Lanmeur,  on  a  bye  road  from  Lannion  (UAtes  du 
I  JJord)  to  Mijrtaix  ;  Gucrlcs(iuin,  on  Ibe  border  of  the  de- 
{|ittrtment  oast  hy  south  of  Morlmix  ;  Lnndivisiau,  on  the 
[iroad  from  Morlaix  to  BreKt,and  St. Pol  de  L/^on  (popuhitiori 
jlPiUG  for  the  town»  or  G692  for  the  comuiuue) ;  Plouescat, 
1  (pnpulalion  of  ihx;  commune  3017),  and  Rostoff  (popuhition 
l-l>f  the  commune  3332),  all  on  the  coast,  St  Pol  de  Leon 
fras  from  ihe  sixth  century  lo  the  time  of  the  Revolution 
[the  ra[>ital  t«f  a  diocese,  the  bishop  of  whith  was  a  suffragan 
[of  the  archbishop  of  Tours,  The  town  k  built  on  the  slope 
I  l>f  a  hill :  the  chief  buildings  are  the  town-ball ;  the  cathe- 
liiral,  which  is  budt  of  granite,  and  presents  little  that  is 
I  worthy  of  notice  except  some  handsome  stained  glas»  win- 
ll3ows;'and  a  lofty  tower  more  than  18tJ  feet  high,  tailed  the 
^ower  of  Crciskcr.  There  were  several  reh^ous  houses  and 
college  before  the  Revolution,  The  town  has  a  smdl 
harbour:  the  inhabitants  nmnufacture  some  cotton  and 
[linen,  anil  trade  in  paper,  leather,  potter>',  wax,  honey,  and 
lliorses,  which  last  are  in  hi^h  repute.  Turf  is  dug  and 
[^tone  quarried  in  the  nctghboiurhood.  Roscoff  has  a  small 
Fjjort  and  an  excellent  roadsted,  in  which  the  vessels  that 
[navigate  the  Channel  frequently  anchor.  Mary  Queeix  of 
ilSeots,  when  she  was  brought  to  France  lo  marry  Francis 
III.,  landed  at  Roscoff,  and  caused  a  chapel,  dedicated  to  St, 
l"Kinian  (called  in  Breton  St.  Drai^nau)  to  be  erected  on 
I  Ihe  spot  where  she  disembarked*  before  the  Revolutionary 
i:tvar  the  inhabitants  carried  on  a  considerable  trade  (pro- 

*bably  contraband)  with  England  in  wine,  brandy,  and  ten. 
[-%nd  exported  a  considerable  quantity  of  linen  to  Spain  ; 
Ithis  branch  of  trade  has  since  passed  to  Morlaix.  At  Lan- 
idivisiau  are  upwards  of  sixty  lan-vards  :  trade  i&  carried  on 
[in  linen,  corn,  honey,  candles,  and  butter. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Brest  areGoue^nou  orGoueznou 
md  St.  Renan,  near  Brest ;  Landernau  or  Landenieau  (popu- 
lation 3'»05  for  the  town,  or  4933  for  the  whole  commune),  on 
rthe  river  Elorn  or  Elhorn  ;  Ploudiry  near  Landernau  ;  Les- 
l?ie\'en  (population  2050  hr  the  tow'n  or  2404  for  the  whole 
f  «ommune),  on  a  road  from  Landernau  to  the  coast ;  and 
iX-annilis  (population  of  commune  3 1 79)  and  Ploudalmezeau 
Kpopulntion  of  commune  3023),  both  on  the  coast.  Lander- 
llnau  is  in  the  Breton  language  called  Landternock,  In 
Ithe  contest  for  tlie  duchy  of  Bretagne  between  the  housfes 
J©f  Montford    and  Penthi^\Tc   [BKTAfiNE],  Jean    IV.  (of 

the  house  of  Montfurt)  took  Landernau  and  put  the  garri- 
Ifton  to  the  sword.  The  chief  buildings  of  the  town  arc  the 
[tuwn-hall  and  two  hospitals,  one  of  them  a  marine  hospital. 
'  There  ar«  a  great  lumbef  of  tau  yards  *  trade  is  carried  on 
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in  the  ag^ricullural  produce  of  the  surrounding  district*  grain, 
pulse,  tlax,  hemp,  honey,  wax,  cattle,  and  horaea,  and  in 
soap,  tallow,  leather,  and  sodn.  The.nuvig:alion  of  the  nrer 
commences  here,  and  the  high  road  ftoro  Paris  to  Brtil 
passes  through  the  town.  Lesneven  has  a  nianne  ho&piia^, 
a  large  unadorned  building  capable  of  rec«?i\  ing  jOU  pati 
Tliere  h  a  large  corn  market  held  here. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Chateaulin  arc  Chfiteaulin, 
chief  town,  and  Chaleauncuf  du  Faou,  both  on  the  Aulae; 
Huelgoel  and  Pleybeu  (population  of  cnmmune  450^^1,  iMtr 
the  same  river  but  not  on  it :    Braspars,  on  the  Doufiae; 
Carhaix  (population  of  town  1796,  of  commune  1939,)  ea 
the  Hiere;   Loc  Renan  near  the  bay  of  Douamenet  aad 
Le  Faou  or  Faon  on  Brest  Water.    CliateauUti  is  a  smalV 
place  in  a  pleasant  situation;  it  is  divided  into  parts  lythd 
Aulne,  over  v\  hich  there  i?  a  bridge :  the  navigaiioTi    f  ihe 
river  begins  here.    The  principal  trade  of  the  ii 
is  in  slates,  some  of  which  are  exported  to  foreign  \ 
in  salmon,  of  which  a  vast  quantity  is  caught  and  »cuuiito 
the  neighbourin£(  departments  and  even  to  Pans.    Tbem 
are  two  ebbing  and  flowing  wells  in  the  neighbourhood  id 
Ibis  town.     Carhaix  appears  lo  have  existed  in  the  lic>mAii 
times,  and  to  have  been  the  Vorganiuni  of  Pi  ' 
Vorgium  of  the  Theodosian  table,  the  chi 
Osismii;    it  ijs  supposed  to  have  been  ruineri   i 
mans  in  the  ninth  century,    llwas  the  birth-pla' 
pbile  Malo  La  Tour  d*Auvergnc,  a  descending* 
a  warrior  and  an  antiquarian  of  considerabU 
lell  in  the  battle  of  Neubourg,  ad.  1799.     11  ...^ 
lead  mine  which  fur  n  is  lies  employment  to  280  w 
and  producei  yearly  370,000  kilogrammes  of  lead 
300  kilogrammes  of  silver.     The  kikigramme  is 
rather  more   than  2lhs.  avoirdupois.      At   the   vill 
Poullaouen  (population  of  commune  3344)   U  &  yet 
valuable  mine,  the  most  considerable  in  France,  end  on«? 
the  best  in  Europe:  it  yields  annually  660,000  kil 
of  lead  ore,  and  4U0  kilogrammes  of  silver.     The 
employed  in  working?  the  mine  and  the  buildings  i^'i  -men 
inj^  the  ore  are  worthy  of  notice.     Poullaouen  is  bet 
Huelgoet  and  Carliaix. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Quimper  arc  Douarn^ 
the  bay  of  ibat  name;  Audierne  on  lb"  ''^^ 
and  Piuit  Croix  near  it ;  Pont  L*Ahbr, 
1*IG0,  of  commune  2785,)  near  the  bay     .  . 
neau  m  an  island  on  the  bay  of  Forest;  an  i 
the  road  from  Quiraper  to  Quimperlc,     IX 
population  of  2t)t>0,  chietly  fcea-faring  ]■"-. 
are  tiBhing  towns;  the  fish  taken  are  >  _ 

whiting:    Audierne  has  a  large  and  sato  haiboufV 
nciphhoiiring  coasts  are  an  object  of  drend    lo 
from  the  ftcquency  of  shipwrecks;    Pont  L* "  " 
midst  of  one  of  ilio  most  productive  cor^ 
department :    the  butter  of  the  neighboHTHu  m 
esteemed.      Cancarneau    was    formerly  a    place 
strength:  it  is  still  defended  by  walls  and  b'  -^ 
hy  Anne,  heiress  of  Brcta^ne  and  Queen  ti; 

port  dues  not  afford  j^'ood  anchorage.    The  .......... -^ 

engaged  in  the  sardine  or  pilchard  fishery,  tn  HhicU  M 
ves»ek  are  employed.  ■ 

In  the  arrondiisement  of  Quimperl^  are  Quii 
the  Kile  or  Quiuiperle  (population  of  town  It'?*, 
mune  5275);  Pont  Aven,  on  a  small  river  which  ^ 
the  Beton ;   and  Bannalec  (population  of  comin 
on  the  road  from  Quimper  to  Quitnperl^.     Qu 
its  neighbourhood  was  not  unfre<|uently  tbe  tx 
the  dukes  of  Bretagne,  who  bad  here  a  castle  < 
noet.     In  the  cinl  dissensions  of  Breta^ne  and 
in  thoie  of  France  Quiraperl6  was  the  object  of  at 
town  is  handsome :  jt  has  two  good  streets  and  a  fn 
tbe  sub -prefect's  office,  formerly  a  benedict  i-- 
worthy  of  notice.    The  trade  of  the  towm  is  \ 
navigation  of  the  river  Quimperle,  formed  1 
of  the  Elle  and  the  Isole  or  Isok :  vessels 
get  up  lo  the  quays.    There  are  several  r.. 
paper- mill ;  and  trade  is  carried  on  in  corn,*" 
or  sabots.     There  are  a  high-school  and  a  Sf-  i 

ture.    The  name  of  the  town  was  originally  A\  i  i 

Quiraper,  then  from  the  name  of  the  stream,  v:  j 

which  it  stands  (Quimper  Elle  I,  Quimperle,     The  Hiliab] 
ants  of  Pont  Avon  arc  engaged  in  the  saimon  fishery 
sti'eam  on  which  the  place  stands  ab()unds  vrith  axi 
salmon. 
The  department  forms  the  diooeae  of  QuiiBp€r»  Ibn 
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of  which  is  a  suffiragan  of  the  Archbishop  of  Toun.  It  is 
in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Cour  Royale  or  High  Court  of 
Justice  of  Rennes,  and  in  the  circuit  of  the  Academic  Uni- 
Tersitaire  or  Educational  Board  of  that  city.  It  is  compre- 
hended in  the  13th  military  division,  the  head-quarters  of 
which  are  at  Rennes.  It  sends  six  members  to  tne  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies. 

In  respect  of  education  this  department  is  one  of  the  most 
backward  in  France :  the  number  of  boys  at  school  is  to 
the  whole  population  only  as  1  to  199. 

FINITE  (in  Mathematics),  having  a  boundary,  used  as 
opposed  to  Infinite. 

FINLAND,  the  principality  of,  forms  a  Russian  govern- 
nent  composed  of  Finland,  the  two  Lapmarks  of  Kemi 
and  Tomea,  and  the  province  of  Wiborg.  It  lies  be- 
tween 59^  and  70''  N.  lat.  and  28^  and  Si"*  E.  long.  On 
the  north  its  boundary  is  Norway;  on  the  north-east, 
the  government  of  Archangel;  the  east,  Olonetz;  the 
ionth-east,  St.  Petersburg ;  the  south,  the  gulf  of  Finland ; 
the  south-west,  the  Baltic ;  the  west,  the  gulf  of  Bothnia ; 
and  the  north-west,  Sweden.  Its  present  name  was  given 
to  it  by  the  Swedes ;  but  the  natives  call  it  Suomemna^  the 
ngioa  of  lakes  or  swamps.  Its  area  is  variously  estimated, 
iiid  some  have  even  carried  it  as  high  as  134,400  square 
Biles ;  but01dekop*s  estimate  of  1 1 1,300  is  probably  nearest 
the  truth.  The  number  of  inhabitants,  which  was  1,093,957 
in  1815.  and  1,177,546  in  1825,  is  at  present  computed  by 
Afsenief  to  be  1,500,000.  The  Lapmarks  of  Kemi  and 
Tomea,  which  constitute  Russian  Lapland^  occupy  the 
whole  northern  districts  of  the  principality  of  Finland. 
The  Lapmarks,  which  lie  almost  entirely  within  the  polar 
circle,  are  so  sterile  as  not  to  contain  a  population  of  more 
flian  8000  individuals  on  an  area  of  31,500  square  miles; 
frequently  not  a  single  dwelling  is  met  with  for  80  or  100 
nfles  together. 

The  surface  of  Finland,  in  the  eastern  and  central  parts, 
is  intersected  by  lakes,  rivers,  and  swamps,  between  which 
thae  are  flats  of  sand  overgrown  with  moss  and  studded 
with  low  hills.  In  the  northern  and  western  parts  it  is 
eovered  with  mountains  belonging  to  the  great  Scandina- 
vian chain,  which  are  called  the  Russo-LapTand  range.  In 
tbe  northern  there  is  no  height  greater  than  the  Puldoivi, 
on  the  borders  of  Norway,  which  is  said  to  have  an  elevation 
sf  2000  feet  The  most  extensive  group  of  the  range  in  in 
the  aouthem  part  of  Russian  Lapland,  whence  it  sends  out 
its  branches  in  all  directions ;  the  main  range  running 
ymllel  with  the  eastern  coast  of  the  gulf  of  Bothnia,  until 
It  gradually  subsides,  and  at  last  disappears  to  the  north  of 
Bnmeborg.  The  loAiest  summits  in  this  range  are  Naran- 
gavaaraand  Livaara,  from  which  the  sun  maybe  seen  during 
the  whole  twenty-four  hours  at  Midsummer.  It  is  said, 
however,  that  the  highest  point  is  not  more  than  3500  feet 
ibore  the  surface  of  the  sea.  In  the  more  southern  lati- 
tudes of  the  principality  the  valleys  between  these  moun- 
tains csontain  goou  arable  and  rich  meadow  land.  The 
eoasts  both  of  the  gulf  of  Bothnia  and  Finland  are  lined 
with  precipices,  reefs,  and  rocky  islands,  which  render 
aarlgation  very  hazardous,  especially  in  the  south-west. 
The  centre  of  Finland  is  an  elevated  plateau,  from  400  to 
$00  feet  above  the  sea,  full  of  lakes,  and  covered  with  low 
rocky  elevations,  mostly  composed  of  red  granite.  The 
Kaselka,  or  main  chain  of  mountains,  which  terminates 
above  Biorneborg  (61**  27'  N.  lat.,  27"*  40'  E.  long.),  chiefly 
ecmaista  of  primitive  rocks.  In  some  parts  of  the  low  lands 
the  sur&ce  is  overspread  with  enormous  blocks  of  granite. 
Many  of  the  lakes  in  the  interior  of  Finland  have  their 
oatlet  in  the  gulfs  of  Bothnia  or  Finland.  Independently 
ti  Lake  Ladoga  [Ladoga],  which  occupies  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  south-eastern  part  of  Finland,  the  largest  of 
these  waters  is  Lake  Saima,  or  Saima  V^si,  a  little  to  the 
north  of  Wiborg,  which  is  more  than  300  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  nearly  180  miles  in  length  and  from  20 
to  25  miles  in  breadth.  It  is  full  of  islands,  the  basis  of 
whidi  is  granite,  and  it  flows  through  the  Vouoxa  or  Voxa 
ioto  Lake  Ladoga.  Next  to  this  is  Lake  Enare,  or  the 
Enare-Trask,  the  latter  word  signifying  a  lake,  in  the 
northernmost  part  of  Lapland,  which  covers  above  1000 
iquare  miles,  and  has  its  outlet  into  the  Frozen  Ocean  by 
the  PalsyokL 

There  are  no  rivers  of  any  considerable  length.    The 

largest  are  the  Voxa,  which  originates  in  the  collected 

Waters  of  numerous  smaller  rivers  and  lakes,  in  the  northern 

part  of  the  district  of  Kuopio,  flows  southward  into  Lake 
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Saima,  and  thence  eastward  into  Lake  Ladoca.  It  is  i^ 
fdll  of  granite  rocks  and  falls  as  to  be  of  little  Use  fur  navi- 
eation.  The  Kymmene  is  a  broad  stream,  issuing  from 
Lake  Pemena  to  the  west  of  Lake  Saima,  seldom  loss  than 
250  to  300  feet  in  width  and  varying  from  50  to  150  in 
depth ;  it  fells  into  the  gulf  of  Finland  near  Kymmene- 
eaard,  but,  owing  to  the  frequent  falls,  is  not  navigable.  The 
Rumoyoki  flows  from  a  lake  still  more  to  the  west,  and 
falls  into  the  gulf  of  Bothnia  near  Biorneberg.  The  Yana- 
nus,  an  outlet  of  Lake  Yanisyarwi,  flows  into  Lake  Ladoga. 
The  Sestra  is  the  boundary  between  the  governments  of 
Finland  and  St.  Petersburg ;  the  Tomea  sum  Muonio  sepa- 
rate Fiidand  from  Sweden,  and  the Tanaclf  divides  it  from 
Norway.  The  line  of  the  Tana-elf  is  first  from  south-west 
to  north-east  at  Palmayawry,  where  it  ouits  the  Finland 
border  and  flows  through  Finmark  in  Norway  north-by- 
east  into  the  Tana-fiord. 

The  waters  of  Finland  and  its  numberless  swamps  and 
moors  occupy  more  than  a  third  of  its  surface ;  but  the 
climate  is  on  the  whole  salubrious,  a^nd  there  are  many  cases 
of  great  longevity.  The  average  duration  of  the  summer, 
which  is  accompanied  by  great  heat,  is  not  more  than  three 
months;  the  winter,  which  lasts  from  seven  to  eight,  is 
exceedingly  severe,  particularly  in  the  north.  During  the 
latter  season  there  is  a  direct  road  across  the  frozen  gulf  of 
Bothnia  to  Sweden.  In  the  northern  parts  of  Russian  Lap- 
land the  sun  disappears  entirely  from  the  end  of  November 
to  the  close  of  January ;  an  inter\*al  which  the  people  term 
'  skaabmo/ an  abomination ;  but  during  which  the  moon  and 
stars  frequently  shine  with  exceeding  splendour  throughout 
the  twenty-four  hours.  The  climate  is  less  severe  in  the 
central  and  southern  parts,  but  thick  cold  fogs  are  common. 

There  are  extensive  forests  of  firs  and  pines  iu  the  south, 
interspersed  with  oaks,  elms,  &c.  both  on  the  mainland 
and  the  islands :  they  are  of  peculiarly  luxuriant  growth  on 
the  soils  which  receive  the  exhalation  from  the  lakes  and 
swamps.  In  northern  Lapland  these  trees  are  replaced  by 
the  burch,  until,  in  the  coldest  districts,  trees  cease  alto- 

g ether.    The  mountains  and  hills  are  in  general  naked ; 
ut  even  where  they  are  wooded,  the  wood  is  low  and 
stunted. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  soil  is  either  stony  or  sandy. 
Rich  vegetable  earth  is  of  rare  occurrence,  and  scarcely 
ever  unmixed  with  sand.  In  order  to  manure  his  laud,  the 
agriculturist  is  in  the  habit  of  setting  fire  to  his  forest  or 
underwood.  By  this  means  he  is  enabled  to  grow  his  rve 
or  oats  fur  two  or  three  years  in  succession,  after  which  ho 
plants  the  ground  afresh  and  lets  it  lie  for  twenty  or  thirty 
years,  until  the  wood  is  sufiicient  for  another  burning.  By 
this  process,  practicable  in  so  thinly  a  peopled  country  only, 
the  soil  of  Finland  is  rendered  capable  of  producing  grain 
adequate  to  its  consumption  in  common  years,  and  more 
than  adequate  in  favourable  seasons.  Tliere  was  a  time, 
indeed,  when  it  was  called  *  the  granary  of  Sweden :'  no 
further  back  than  the  year  1 795,  its  export  of  grain  amounted 
to  50,000  quarters.  Nyland  and  the  south-western  dis- 
tricts of  Finland  raise  the  largest  quantities;  Wiborg  does 
not,  one  year  with  another,  produce  sufiicient  for  its  own 
consumption.  Barley  and  rye  are  chiefly  cultivated ;  oats 
are  often  aovm  the  year  after  the  land  has  borne  rye ;  a 
little  wheat  is  raised ;  and  grey  peas  and  beans  in  Wiborg, 
S.  Michael,  and  Tavustchus.  The  frost,  however,  sets  in 
so  soon  and  the  weather  is  so  uncertain,  that  it  is  com- 
mon for  the  farmer  to  use  the  precaution  of  gathering 
in  his  crops  while  they  are  green,  iu  the  early  part  of 
August,  and  afterwards  to  dry  them.  Hemp  and  flax, 
hops,  and  a  little  tobacco  are  also  cultivated.  Potatoes, 
carrots,  coleworts,  parsnips,  and  onions  are  partially  raised ; 
but  wild  berries  are  the  only  fruit,  except  perhaps  in 
the  vicinity  of  Abo.  Tlic  crab  apple  grows  wild,  but  not 
beyond  the  sixtieth  degree  of  latitude.  The  oak  does  not 
thrive  beyond  61^  nor  the  ash  beyond  62°.  The  forests 
have  suffered  greatly,  particularly  near  the  sea-coast,  from 
wasteful  use  and  firing;  but  large  quantities  of  timber  are 
still  exported  in  the  shape  of  deals,  masts,  &c. ;  and  much 

?itch  and  potash,  as  well  as  fire-wood,  are  sent  abroad, 
'he  pasture-lands  are  ill  managed,  and  the  breeding  of 
cattle  and  horses  is  therefore  very  limited.  In  this  respect 
the  neighbourhood  of  Kemitriisk,  in  the  circle  of  Uleaborg, 
however,  which  abounds  in  luxuriant  meadows,  forms  an 
exception.  Moss,  in  the  bleaker  regions,  is  the  only  food 
for  domestic  animals,  for  which  the  reindeer  is  an  inesti 
mable  substitute.    The  horse  of  Finland  is  small,  but  stronc 
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and  active.  Fowl  and  other  wild  game  are  plentiful.  Bears, 
elks,  wolves,  foxes,  martens,  &c.  afford  a  large  supply  of 
furs  and  skins.  Reindeers  abound  in  all  parts  of  northern 
Finland;  the  stock  in  the  district  of  Kuusamo  alone  is 
12,U00  heads;  and  in  that  of  Ursjocki,  in  northern  Lap- 
land, it  is  between  40,000  and  50,000.  These  animals  con- 
stitute, in  fact,  the  wealth  of  the  Laplander ;  they  supply 
him  with  fLK)d,  clothing,  and  other  necessaries,  as  well  as 
the  means  of  barter  for  his  principal  luxuries,  brandy  and 
tobacco;  nor  is  he  accounted  atlluent  unless  he  be  owner 
of  200  or  300  of  them. 

Fish  is  the  chief  food  of  the  Laplander,  whose  streams, 
•uch  as  the  Tornea  and  Tana,  are  well  provided  with 
salmon,  pike,  a  kind  of  eels,  red-eyes,  &c.  The  pearl 
muscle  is  found  in  some  of  the  lakes  and  rivulets  of  the 
western  parts. 

Finland  has  few  mineral  products.  Bos;  iron  is  obtained 
in  some  parts,  and  converted  to  domestic  use ;  lead  is  also 
found,  and  a  little  copper  here  and  there,  but  neither  in 
large  quantity.  Marble  is  quarried  in  the  district  of  Rus- 
keala  and  the  island  of  Arasati  in  lake  Ladoga.  Slate  is 
plentiful,  and  chalk  abounds  in  some  places.  The  want  of 
salt  is  severely  felt,  and  the  attemnts  made  to  extract  it 
ft-om  salt  water  have  not  been  attenaed  with  much  success. 
The  whole  annual  metallic  produce  of  Finland  docs  not 
exceed  12,000  poods,  or  about  420  tons. 

The  majority  of  the  population  is  of  Finnish  extraction. 
The  Fins  call  themselves  *Suouialans*  or  *Suomes,*  but 
they  are  denominated  •  Tschudes'  by  tiie  Russians :  they  are 
slow,  grave,  and  self-willed,  but  peaceable,  brave,  and  hos- 

Sitable,  temperate  and  industrious:  their  complexion  is 
ark,  their  countenance  and  manner  are  serious,  and  they 
are  well  knit,  and  of  a  robust  make.  They  are  all  free, 
and  many  of  them  arc  landholders.  A  great  number  have 
leases  of  the  crown,  and  hold  their  farms  for  life,  with  the 
privilege  in  some  cases  of  bequeathing  them  to  their 
children.  Their  dwellings,  called  *  Poertte,*  are  low,  dark, 
and  unclean,  and  built  of  wood.  The  Laplander  is  of  the 
same  extraction  as  the  Finlander,  and  calls  himself  a '  Same- 
ladz  or  Same ;'  he  is  indignant  when  styled  a  *  Lapp'  (*  lapor' 
in  Russian),  the  name  given  to  him  by  the  Swedes,  which 
signifies  a  coward,  seer,  magician,  or  poisoner.  They  resem- 
ble the  Finlanders  in  all  respects  except  that  the  upper  jaw 
projects  more,  and  their  hair  is  of  a  deeper  tint.  There  are 
not  many  thousands  of  them  in  this  government;  they  lead 
a  wandering  life,  and  are  divided  into  two  classes,  the  rein- 
deer I^planders  and  the  ^hing  Laplanders.  Numbers  of 
Russians  and  some  Swedes  have  settled  in  the  districts  of 
Wiborg  and  Koxholm,  as  well  as  in  the  Finland  towns. 

According  to  the  consistorial  returns,  the  number  of 
births  in  1822  was  42,898,  and  in  1823  49168;  the  deaths 
in  1822  were  33,535,  and  in  1823  29,578;  and  the  mar- 
riages in  1822  were  9809,  and  in  1828  10,764.  In  the  five 
years*  interval  from  1815  to  1820  the  excess  of  births  over 
deaths  was  81,589,  which  gives  an  annual  increase  of 
16,317.  Finland  contains  26  towns,  1«94  villages,  and 
28,735  'hcmman,'  hamlets,  settlements,  and  homesteads. 
All  the  inhabitants,  except  the  Russians,  profess  the 
Lutheran  faith.  Finland  Froper  is  divided  into  two  dio- 
ceses, Abo  with  19  deaneries  (probsteien)  and  Borgo  with  7. 
The  followers  of  the  Greek  ritual  are  under  the  archiman- 
drite of  St.  Petersburg.  The  university  of  Abo  has  been 
transferred  to  Helsingfors  since  the  year  1827.  There  are 
grammar  schools  in  Wiborg,  Abo,  and  Borgo,  and  inferior 
schools  in  the  majority  of  the  parishes ;  but  public  instruc- 
tion is  not  widely  extended,  and  the  proportion  of  scholars 
to  the  general  population  was  not  more  than  1  in  109  about 
four  years  ago. 

Agriculture,  the  breeding  of  cattle,  and  in  some  parts 
the  fisheries,  constitute  the  principal  occupations  of  the 
people.  There  are  few  manufactures  except  in  the  largo 
towns,  and  these  are  principally  of  iron  ware,  sail-cloth,  and 
stockings.  The  peasantry  make  what  coarse  woollen  and 
linen  they  require  under  their  own  roofs ;  they  also  prepare 
tat,  potash,  and  charcoal,  make  articles  of  wood  for  their 
own  use  and  for  exportation,  and  in  some  of  the  ports 
vessels  are  constructed.  Navigation  is  much  impede({  by 
the  severity  of  the  winter,  which  shuts  the  harbours  from 
six  to  seven  months  in  the  year.  Tlie  trade  of  Finland 
amounts  to  about  250,000/.  annually  in  imports  and 
280,000/.  in  exnorts ;  the  latter  consisting  principally  in  the 
Mipply  of  St  Petersburg,  b^  the  channel  of  Lake  Ladoga 
r  the  gulf  of  Finland,  with  timber,  meat,  butter,  skins, 


tar,  fish,  &c.  Tlie  same  articles  are  likewise  exported  to 
Sweden.     Salt  is  a  great  article  of  import 

There  is  a  distinct  establishment  at  St.  Petersburg  for 
the  government  of  this  vast  province  or  principality.  The 
governor-general,  who  resides  at  Helsingfors,  has  chiefly 
military  duties  to  discharge.  Though  Finland  has  a  con- 
stitution of  its  own,  by  which  the  inhabitants  are  classed  in 
four  orders,  the  diets  are  never  convoked,  except  on  the 
occasion  of  additional  taxes  being  contemplated  by  the 
government  The  senate  in  fact  has  been  found  a  more 
convenient  body  to  manage  than  the  diets,  and  it  has  almost 
superseded  them. 

In  the  year  1831  the  principality  was  re-moulded  into 
eight  cinrlos  or  *  Loen,'  at  the  head  of  each  of  which  there  is 
a  superintendent  called  a  •  Landshoefding ;'  each  circle  ii 
divitled  into  districts,  or  *  Foegderier ;'  and  each  of  the  latter 
into  bailiwicks,  or  •  Hoerad.'  Injudicial  matters  the  SwediA 
syi>teni  has  been  retained ;  and  this  is  the  case  also  ^ith 
regard  to  fiscal  concerns.  In  the  absence  of  oUicial  data, 
the  revenue  has  been  estimated  at  60,000/.  sterlmg  per 
annum. 

The  eight  circles,  or  loens,  commencing  from  the  south, 
are  Wiborg,  St  Michael,  Nyland,  Tavastehus,  Abo-Biome- 
borg,  Wasa,  Kuopio,  and  Uleaborg-Kayana.  The  circle  of 
Wiborg  has  the  town  of  the  same  name  for  its  capital 
which  was  the  antient  capital  of  Carelia;  it  lies  on  a  bay 
of  the  gulf  of  Finland,  is  well  fortified,  consists  of  the 
main  town  and  two  suburbs  united  by  a  wooden  bridge  to 
the  island  on  which  the  castle  stands,  and  has  an  elegaoi 
Greek  cathedral,  a  church  for  the  Swedes  and  Germanii 
and  another  for  the  Finlanders,  a  Roman  Catholic  chap^ 
a  district  school,  besides  other  scliools,  and  about  3000  in- 
habitants. In  this  circle  is  Frederik>hanim,  on  a  peninsuk 
on  the  bay  of  Finland,  a  strong  fortress,  containing  about 
1400  inhabitants :  it  was  here  that  the  treaty  of  Septembef, 
1809,  was  concluded,  by  which  Sweden  made  over  Finland 
with  part  of  Lapland  and  the  Aland  Inlands  to  Russia. 
St.  Michael,  north-west  of  the  preceding  circle,  oontaini 
St.  Michael,  a  small  town,  and  Nyslott,  another  small 
town  with  a  strong  castle.  In  Nyland,  west  of  Wiborg,  is 
Helsingfors,  the  capital  of  the  principality,  on  a  tongue  of 
land  in  the  gulf  of  Finland,  with  about  10,000  inhabitanlsi 
and  the  strong  fortress  of  Sweaborg,  at  the  entrance  of 
the  harbour.  North  of  this  place  lies  Bor^o  or  Borgao,  a 
small  town  on  the  river  of  the  same  name,  with  a  cathedrtli 
a  church,  gymnasium,  manuiactures  of  linen,  sailcloth,  k> 
fined  sugar,  and  tobacco,  and  about  2500  inhabitant! 
Lowisa,  formerly  Degerby,  north-east  of  Borgo,  is  a  sear 
port,  with  two  churches,  and  about  2800  inhabitants.  The 
circle  of  Tavastehus,  north  of  Nyland,  has  for  its  capital 
Tavastehus,  lying  on  a  lake,  with  a  strong  castle,  a  churdi^ 
and  about  1700  inhabitants.  Abo-Biorneborg,  the  west- 
ernmost circle  of  Finland,  includes  the  islands  of  Aland 
in  the  gulf  of  Bothnia ;  its  capital  is  Abo,  Obo,  or  Turks, 
on  the  south-western  coast  of  Finland,  with  about  13,30# 
inhabitants.  In  this  circle  are  also  Biorneborg.  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Kumoyoki,  a  maritime  town  of  about  4601 
inhabitants,  well  built,  with  a  church,  grammar  school,  and 
boat  manufactures  and  trade :  Raumo,  a  town  with  1 700  whir 
bitants ;  and  Nystad,  a  sea-i)ort  of  about  1680,  where  the  treat? 
by  which  Sweden  relinquished  the  Baltic  provinces  and 
part  of  Finland  to  Russia  in  August,  1721,  was  concluded. 
North  of  this  circle  is  that  of  Wa^a,  on  the  gulf  of  Bothnia. 
Its  capital  is  Wasa,  on  the  gulf  of  Bothnia,  a  regularly  built 
town,  with  a  handsome  stone  church,  a  school,  an  infirmaiji 
and  about  600  houses  and  3300  inhabitants.  South  of 
Wasa  lies  Christ ianastadt,  a  good  sea-port  on  a  peninsabb 
with  a  church,  about  1 200  inhabitants  and  much  trade. 
Kuopio,  a  circle  east  of  the  preceding,  contains  the  town  of 
Kuopio  on  a  promontory  of  lake  Kallavesi,  with  a  chureh, 
school,  well-frcuuented  fairs,  and  about  1500  inhabiianta. 
Tlie  circle  of  Uleaborg-Kuyana,  in  the  most  northern  part 
of  the  principality,  contains  Ulcaborg,  its  capital,  on  the 
Ulea,  a  well-built  town,  with  a  town-hall,  two  market-places, 
a  church,  and  hospital,  about  400  houses,  and  a  population 
of  about  4500,  who  carry  on  some  trade :  Brahestaa,  a  sea* 
port  with  a  church,  and  about  1 200  inhabitants :  Padas- 
jiir\'iz-Kousoma,  an  inland  town  of  about  1500:  Kenii,  a 
Mja-jort:  and  Tornea,  on  the  river  of  that  name  at  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  gulf  of  Bothnia,  a  neat  tu^n, 
with  two  churches,  one  on  an  island,  and  about  700  in- 
habitants ;  this  place  is  the  centre  of  the  Lapland  trade  in 
deals,  salt  fish,  reindeer-skins,  butter,  &o. 


11%  of  I  be  present  <iay  are  commonly  divided  into 
tt  branuhea  ;  the  Eastern  or  Umlian  Find,  and  the 
Ball  id  Pin:*»  both  of  whom  may  be  identified  as 

Snon  origin  by  thoir  physiognomy,  habits,  and 
teter  and  usages.    The  Eastern  or  Uraltan 
t!io  triberi  settled  in  Siberia,  and  about  the 
b  bend  the  Murdvas  or  Mardvin;js,  who 

t  I  territor)  adjoining  the  Oka  and  Volga  ; 

.r;»  ui  Fcnoiaky,  and  Siryanes  of  J'erraia  £iid 
Orenburg;  llie  Votyaki*,  on  the  bankn  of  tht: 
~l»lvak»  in  the  sovemuient  of  Tobolsk,  who 
Khoriti  and  Koiiniyuaga;  the  Voghala  or 
Perraia  and  Toholisk;  and  the  Tep(iiir>'3, 
u)>«jul  (lie  Ural  mountains  and  in  the  lann  of  the 
The  WeJitt-rn  or  Baltic  Fins  eom prise  the  8a- 
Ycmei*  or  Hemelaiscth*,  Tavaatcs  and  Kayaues 
ft;  and  the  Sames  or  Sameladz^  who  people  Lap- 
fibcr  with  the  tribes  of  the  Kurs  or  Livys  of 
re  ore  scanty  remains  in  Courland  and  Livonia; 
|d«  or  E^thians;  who  inhabit  E.^thonia;  the 
'ho  are  found  In  Ingria ;  the  T^heremys  and 
,  wha  are  fcaltered  over  Nije<^orod  or  Nishegorod 


Friecius;  Meissner;  Schnitzlejr;  Hossel; 
ch:  Stc.i 

AND.  GULF  OF    [Baltic  SbaJ 
lARK,     [Norway,] 

f  a  people  from  whom  the  present  inhabitants  of 
the  most  northern  countries  ui  Europe  are  de- 
ronstitute  a  larffe  proportion  of  the  population  of 
llua?.ia,  and  of  the  countries  adjacent  to  the  jyfulf^t 
1<1  and  Bothnia  and  tlie  Frozen  Ocean.  The  name 
i  Ihey  are  known  among;  Themselves  is  Suomilins, 
;  nor  do  the  Russians  know  theni  by  this  name, 
tiat  of  Tshukhutzya,  The  first  mention  of  Ihera 
I  denomination  of  Fins  otTurs  in  Tacitus,  who  says, 
brtnania/  *lhe  Fenni  ought  to  be  ranked  among 
lans.*  They  are  apparently  the  Fhinni  of  Piolemy. 
It%^»)t  i]tiniber  is  variously  estimated:  by  some 
|t^2.400,0t*a,  and  by  otliera  at  3.000,000  and  up- 
are  of  Asiatic  origin,  and  their  dominion 
from  the  sources  of  the  Obi  and  the  banks 
to  the  shores  of  the  BaUic,  as* far  as  the  north- 
Tts  of  Pru*isia.  The  period  of  their  migration 
%  ia  unknown.  Tacitus  (cap.  xlvi  )  observes  that 
i  were  a  savage  race,  without  arras,  horses,  or  irun ; 
Ptn  Mere  pointed  with  bone,  and  their  principal  oc- 
Ini B  h u n t ing.  In  fa ct  t he ir  own  n a m e»  Sumn Hum, 
m  dwellers  among  fewaraps.  Most  writers  conceive 
f  original  abode  was  among  the  Ural  mountains. 

r*-y  •-prt^ad  chiefly  w^est wards ;  but  in  no  part  e*ta- 
as  an  independent  nation,  except  in  Ilun- 
fi  ectcd  the  kingdom  of  the  Magyirs.    Ad- 

■  w  M  '  'Sl;  they  were  easily  reduced  to  subjec- 

p  N'  Swefles,  and  Russians,  in  succession. 

W'—  -ill  by  the  conquetit  ol  Finmurk.  whence 

(♦  at  various  times  on  the  territory  of  the 

.^  h  of  the  Fins,  who  inhabiled  the  country 
ify  of  the  White  Sea.  These  inroads  were  ulti- 
d  by  the  princes  of  Novgorod,  who  made 
Aers  of  Pcrmia,  and  by  the  Mogul t,  who  di- 
lution of  the  Norwegians  to  the  defence  of 
independence.  The  Rua.siaus  next  overran  the 
lemtorie^,  possessed  ihcmsdvca  of  Cureha  and 
of  Pcnnia:  and  in  the  fourteenth  ceniur)',  Sie- 
of  thieir  bisthops,  having  planted  the  cross  on  the 
'le  White  Sea,  overthrew  the  worship  of  the  great 
ijt^,  Vomala,  The  whole  of  Lapmark,  together 
niih  tribes  in  the  East,  in  Siberia,  and  a.ong 
X  yielded  to  the  Russians,  who  drove  back 
in  their  attempt  to  re-esiablish  their  do- 
pmark.  The  Swedes  next  fell  upon  the 
iry  which  lay  within  their  borders.  In  the 
twelfih  century,  Erik  the  Pious  converted 
of  what  is  now  termed  Finland  to  Chris- 
at*oul  a  hundred  yean*  afterwards  Sweden  pus- 
»lf  of  Tavasteland.  and  those  parts  of  Carelia  and 
which  were  not  in  the  hands  of  the  Russians. 
y  the  whole  nation  of  the  Fins  was  gradually 
their  present  state  of  dependence.  By  mi- 
icy  have  heeome  more  or  less  intermixed  with 
Irian**,  Moguls,  and  even  the  Turks,  whose  an- 
|d  been  their  southern  neighbours  from  time  Lm- 


aiid  Casan;  and  the  Kvrials.  between  Lake  i^ena  i 
the  Kymen,  as  far  as  "Lake  Ladoga.  Schubert,  in  his 
account  of  the  RuA&ian  empire,  gives  the  subset|uent  enu- 
meration, which  does  not  dtffer  essentially  from  tlial  of 
Vsevoloysky,  whom  we  have  followed  in  the  i^ieceding 
cla&sfication. 

1.  Laplanders  or  Sameladz  .  .  ,  2*2,000 

2.  Finlanders  and  Fms  of  Ingria  and  Carelia    ,  I/iliO.OOO 

3.  Esthes  or  Esthians  .  ,  .  ,  500,000 

4.  Livys  atid  Kurs        ....  1,000 

5.  Perraians    .             .  ,  *  ,  35.000 

6.  Suryanea  or  Siryanes  .  ,  ,  30,000 

7.  Voguls        ,'            .  .  .  .  lt}0,C0O 

8.  Votyaks      .               ,  ,  ,  .  100,000 

9.  Tsheremya  .  ,  .  .  200,000 
10.  Tshu washes  or  Tahuvaka  ,  •  ,  370,000 
i  L  Mord  wines  or  Mardviiigs  .  ,  ,  92,000 
ri.  Ostyaks  of  the  Obi  .  ,  .  lOb.OOO 
13.  Teptyarys    .             ,  .  ^  .  111,090 


Total  2,869,000 

The  Fins  differ  wholly  from  the  SclaTonians  and  Livo* 
ni»ns.  They  huve  an  alphabet  and  language  peculiar  to  them- 
sekes.  The  majority  are  attached  lo  agricultural  pursuits; 
some  few  tribes  arc  nomadic,  and  some  devote  themselves 
exclusively  to  hunting  and  fifhing.  They  are  of  middling 
stature,  but  of  a  strong  robust  make:  their  character  is  ti« 
teatuies  arc  a  llat  face  with  hollow  cheeks,  tlark  gre/ 
e)e~s  and  liglit  brownish  hair,  a  llun  beard*  and  sallow  com- 
plexion. The  T>heremy8  or  Tshermisses  and  Tshuvaks 
approximate  somewhat  to  the  Tartars  in  their  exterior  ap- 
pearance, the  Mardvings  to  the  Kusiiians,  and  the  Vo,^'uls  (o 
the  Cal mucks.  The  Fins  are  a  brave,  honest,  and  hospitable 
race  of  men,  but  headstrong,  frequently  ferocious,  and  re* 
pulsive  in  their  manners.  Some  tribes  are  so  indulent  that 
the  name  nf  Fin  is  in  many  parts  synonymous  with  lani- 
ness;  they  have  little  activity  of  mind,  and  are  no  or  to  u  a 
for  their  want  of  cleaidincj.a.  They  aje  deshtute  of  the 
vivacity  and  soci^il  qualities  of  th^^  Ru£8utiis,  tmd  are  §enous» 
resent d,  and  fond  of  a  re! i red  hfe. 

The  Fins  are,  with  few  exceptions,  Christians,  Tlie 
Eastern  were  converted  by  their  Rus^iun  masters  to  th«i 
Greek  fiiith  ;  the  Western,  who  at  first  embraced  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  religion,  have  mostly  followed  (he  example  ol 
their  former  masters,  the  Swedes,  and  embraced  Protest- 
antisnu  Among  the  tribes  who  adltere  still  to  pagamitii 
are  the  Tshertmys,  Mardvings,  Voguls,  and  a  fow  others. 
In  point  of  civilmution  none  are  so  advanced  as  the  Fm- 
landera :  many  possess  a  natural  taste  for  music  and  poetry. 

The  Hungarians  are  descended  fiom  the  Yuijyrurys  of  the 
Ob.  who  are  now  dividud  into  0«tiaks  and  Voguls.  The 
latter  have  dark-brown  or  black  hair,  and  their  dialect  much 
resembles  the  Hungarian. 

The  Fins  have  no  nobiliSy.  Tlie  peasant,  however,  always 
gives  precedence  to  the  citizen  or  merchant,  and  holds  every 
servant  of  the  crown  in  high  respect.  Independently  of 
husbandry,  fishing,  and  the  chase,  they  are  in  som^  parts 
empluyed  in  the  manufiicture  of  tar,  and  in  building  barks 
and  boats.  Their  dwelUngi,  in  general  are  at  a  distance 
from  one  another,  and  consbit  of  three  cabins,  one  for  sum- 
mer, another  for  winter,  and  a  third  for  culinary  purposes: 
these  are  surrounded  by  a  yard*  which  also  contains  a  barn 
and  stable  or  stalls  for  cattle.  Thoir  women  are  thrif*y  and 
much  devoted  to  their  domestic  duties;  they  weave  coaiso 
woollens  anrl  linens  for  the  use  of  their  families,  and  their 
winter  atlire  diflers  httle  fiom  that  of  the  men. 

The  Fins  are  fond  of  ardent  spirits ;  yet  longevity  iBeom- 
liion  among  them, 

FIR.     [Abies  J 

FIRDUSI.  ABUL  CASIM  MANSUR,  a  celebrated 
Persian  pi>et,  was  born  at  the  village  of  Sbaiab,  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Tu.%  in  the  province  of  Khora&san.  The  Persian 
biographers  differ  considerably  in  the  dale  of  his  birth,  some 
pluciiig  it  in  the  begmniug  and  others  in  the  tnidille  of  the 
tenth  century;  but  as  Fudusi  himself  mentions  m  the  last 
chapter  of  the  *  Shah  Nameh*  that  he  completed  thai  work 
A.M.  400  l4.D.  1009),  and  that  he  v^as  then  nearly  bO,  he 
must  have  been  born  about  a.h.  .119  {kv,  *J3U. 

His  father  was  a  gardener,  and  is  said  to  have  had  the 
managetnont  of  a  beautiful  estate  called  Firdus  (i.  ,*,  para- 
dise), whence  the  poet  obtained  the  name  of  Firdusi ; 
thouj^h,  according  to  another  account,  this  iiAiae  ve^ik  ev\^^ 
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lo  turn  by^aliinud  in  cotiieqtience  of  llic  exceliencc  of  his 

Firdusi  appears  to  have  spent  Ihe  first  fifty  years  of  his 
lifo  in  his,  luUive  village;  till  attracled  by  the  encourage- 
nienl  which  Muhmud  gave  to  leaniiiij^  and  the  fme  arts,  he 
re^iaired  to  his  court  at  Glmznt,  where  his  talents  procured 
him  an  honourable  reception.  Siwin  afct;r  his  arrival, 
iVIahmud  eoinmanded  him  tu  write  a  history  of  tlie  kings  uf 
Persia  in  ver^e,  and  proiui-sed  to  reward  liim  witli  a  tliou- 
sand  jjicces  of  gold  for  every  thousand  couplets.  The  poet 
however  preferred  waiting  for  his  reward  till  he  had  tinisliefl 
ihe  work,  which  wiis  campletcd,  afier  a  labour  of  thirty 
years,  in  60,U00  couplets.  But  instead  of  receiving  the 
ffreat  sum  he  had  autiripaied,  ho  wat*  doomed  to  a  cruel 
disapi>ointment»  It  appears  that  he  had  olTended  some 
favourite  courtiers,  who  prejudiced  the  mind  of  Mali  mud 
againsat  hint,  aiul  accused  him  of  having  insulted  the  re- 
liLj;ion  of  the  prophet  by  the  praises  which  he  hafl  htstowed 
ii|K*u  ZcrJiisht  (Zoroa'ster)  in  hi«  great  poem,  Insligjited 
hy  ihe^e  calumnies,  Mahmtid  only  sent  him  CO»Uf  U  silver 
dirhetns.  It  is  related  that  Firdu^i  was  in  the  bath  when 
the  muney  was  hroughr,  and  that  disappointed  and  eur.iged 
at  the  meanness  of  the  sultan»  ho  diistributed  the  whole 
sum  among  the  attendania  of  the  hath  and  the  slave  who 
brought  it,  uddmg,  *The  sullun  shull  know  1  did  not  Ijestow 
the  labour  of  thirty  years  on  a  wnrk  lo  be  rewarded  vviih 
dirhems.*  In  consequence  of  thi^  insull,  lie  wa.s  senJented 
to  be  trod  to  death  by  un  elephant,  and  with  great  diltiiuilty 
oblained  a  revooalion  of  ihe  sentunee.  Feelin!^  that  he 
was  no  longer  safe  at  Ghaxni.  he  left  ihe  ciiy,  utler  having 
written  a  biiter  satire  on  Mali  mud,  which  he  ^'ave  to  one  of 
the  courtiers,  telling  him  that  it  wa*?  i}  panegyric  on  the 
sultan,  which  he  must  not  present  to  his  master  I  ill  several 
days  had  ebp^e^l.  A  transhttiou  of  this  satire  is  given  by 
Sir  Wiilinm  Jones*,  accompanied  with  the  original  Persian, 
in  his  Pothfos  Afiaticif  Com me/i ttrr fi  (WQrks,  8vo.  edition, 
voL  vk.  pp,  308'313).  and  uUo  without  the  Persian  in  his 
Trailc  sur  la  B/evie  Onentale,  vol.  xii.,  pp.  242-"24j, 

The  accounts  given  in  the  Persian  bioLjraphies  of  Firdusi 
after  hh  departure  from  Ghayiu  are  vague  and  uubatLsfac' 
ttjry*  The  remainder  of  his  life  was  *;pent  in  wandering 
from  one  kingdom  to  another,  pursued  by  the  emissaries  of 
Mdimnd,  whose  power  was  too  much  dreaded  by  the  various 
monarrhs  of  the  East  to  allow  I  hem  to  harbour  for  ony 
jcngth  of  time  the  proscribed  poet.  He  first  took  refuge 
with  the  governor  of  Mazanderan  (Hyrcania),  and  after- 
wards fled  to  Bagilad,  wheie  he  was  hospilably  received  by 
the  caliph  Kadir  Billah,  who  gave  him  the  GO,U0O  pieces  of 
gold  which  Mahmud  had  promised.  While  at  Bagdad  Ito 
in  said  to  have  added  «  thousanil  couplets  to  the  Shah 
Nanieh  in  praise  of  ihe  ealipin  and  also  to  have  written  ti 
panegyric  on  him  in  Arabic  ;  but  this  statement  is  in  all 
probability  incorrect,  sinre  all  li-aie  of  the  latter  is  lost,  and 
none  of  the  copies  of  the  ShaU  Nauudi,  CQlliited  by  Mr. 
Turner,  rontain  the  former.  During  his  reside nt^e  in  this 
city  he  is  also  said  to  have  written  the  poem  palled  *  Joseph,* 
which  consists  of  9000  coupleta,  in  the  iame  measure  and 
fityle  as  the  Shah  Nameh,  copies  of  which  are  now  rarely 
met  wilh  even  in  the  East,  But  even  in  Ihe  capital  of  the 
Abasstde  caliphs  he  was  not  secure  fujin  the  power  of 
Mahraud;  the  feeble  Kadir  Billah  dared  not  disobey  the 
comma nds  of  the  sullan,  and  the  unfurl mmte  poet  was 
obliged  to  seek  in  countries  f»till  more  remote  a  safer  retreat. 
It  is  uncertain  at  what  court  he  next  took  refugo ;  but  it 
appears  clear  from  all  accounts  that  his  friends  procured  hi«4 
pardon  shorilv  after  he  left  Bagdad,  and  that  he  eventually 
returned  to  liis  native  town,  whore  he  died  a,h.  4f  1  (a.t>. 
lD*ju),  in  the  syth  year  of  his  age.  We  know  little  of  his 
family:  ihe  death  of  hi»  son  at  the  age  of  :17  is  pathetically 
nUuded  to  in  ibe  Shah  Nameh,  imd  his  daughter  is  s^tud  to 
have  refused  the  GO,DO0  pieces  of  gold,  which  were  ofibred 
to  her  by  the  tardy  justice  of  the  sultan. 

The  Shah  Nameh  contains  the  liistory  of  the  kings  of 
Persia,  from  the  reii^n  of  the  first  kinsr,  Kaii^raers,  to  the 
death  of  Yesdijird,  the  la^it  mouLirch  of  the  Sus^aniun  mce^ 
who  was  deprived  of  his  kingdom  kai,  21  <a.d.  641)  by  the 
invasion  of  the  Aiabs  during  Ihe  caliphate  of  Omar. 
During  this  period,  uccoiduig  to  Firdosi.  three  duiasiies 
sat  U]Kjn  the  Persian  throne.  The  first,  calleil  the  Pishda- 
dian,  lasted  2141  years.  Tlic  second,  the  Kaianian,  com- 
menced '^Mtb  Kaikobad,  and  la-Hled  7^2  years.  Atexun<ler 
the  Great,  called  Sikonder  by  Firdusi,  in  included  in  ibis 
mc«,  aad  |/i  represented  to  be  the  3on  of  Diirilb,  king  of 


Persia,  by  Ihe  daughter  of  Fuilakus  (Philip  of  M&icedoii).' 
Aiter  the  deiUli  of  Sikander,  Persia  was  divided,  during 
20U  \ear^,  into  a  number  of  p<stty  monarchies  called  the 
*  confederacy  of  the  kings,'  The  Sassanian  race  of  prinrw! 
succeeded  these,  and  ruled  over  the  wliule  of  Permit!  for  dOl 
years.  , 

The  poem  of  Firdusi  is  of  little  value  as  a  histon    '^  •;  i- 
it  certainly  contains  some  of  the  ant  lent  Persian  1 
The  whole  history  of  Kaikhosrau,  as  related  I 
bears  so  great  a  similarity  lo  the  account  whtch  I 
gives  of  the  life  of  Cyrus,  as  to  put  it  )>eyond  d 
both  authors  present  us  with  a  failhful  and  aecuraic  r«pnM 
scnlalion  of  the  same  tradition,     *  It  is  utterly  incredible,*] 
says  Sir  WUliam  Jones  (Wurkst,  vol.  iii.,  p.  16tJ),  'that  twa  ! 
ditferent  princes  of  Persia  should  each  hwe  been  born  ma 
foreign  and  tiostiletcrntoryv;  shoxddeach  have  heeii  dooni««I 
to  death  in  his  infancy  by  his  maternal  grandfather:  fehowld  I 
each  have  been  saved  by  the  remorse  of  hi>  dciiii     ' 
derer;  should  each,  afler  a  similar  cflucation  ani^'; 
men  as  the  son  of  a  herdsman,  have  found  means 
his  paternal  dominion,  and,  having  delivered  it  a  I 
and  triumphant  war  from  a  tyrant  who  hail   ui..«v..  ,„ 
should  have  restored  it  lo  the  summit  of  power  and  ma|> | 
nitlcence/    The  leading  circumstances  in  the  life  of  AV-t  ' 
ander  the  Great  are  also  preserved  in  the  Shuii 
We  read  of  Iiis  victory  over  Dara  (DareiusJ,  of  hi< 
with  Rohhuntr  (Iloxana),  of  his  exj  edition  into  India  unci 
defeat  of  Fa(1r  (Porus),  and  of  his  journey  through  ibtf 
desert  to  Mecca  to  consult  two  trees  from  which  a  voi« 
prDcceded,  which  is  evidently  onlv  another  version  of  his, 
visit  to  the  temple  of  Amnion  in  Libya,     The  Persis 
graphers  all  agree  in  asserting  that  Mahnrud  ]>1aced 
hands  of  Fiidusi  the  anticnt    chronicles  of  the  kin| 
Persia,  fnim  which  it  is  sU])posed  that  he  derived  I 
lorical  narratives  extant  in  his  great  work.     We  hjive 
testim  ny  of  the  book  of  Esther  (x.  2)  to  the  existence 
such  records,  os  well  as  a  strong  presumption  df»riv..f1  fr 
the  ftag^nents  of  Ctesias  and  many  parfa  of  II 
But  it  appears  verj'  unlikely  that  these  chronicU 
have  been  preserved    fijf  so  many  ages,  considering  tno 
various  revolutions  which  Persia  experienced.    There  iaa 
romantic  story  told  in  the  preface  lo  the  edition  of  the 
Shah  Nameh,  published  by  the  command  of  Day^Ingto 
Khan,  which,  though  deserving  of  latle  credit,  must 
he  omitted  on  account  of  its  general  cnrrencv  in  the  f 
It  is  rehited  that  Yesdijird,  the  last  monarcd  of  the 
sanian  race,  ordered  all  the  chronicles  of  the  kings  of  Pcrsin  ^ 
to  be  collected  and   arranged,   and   lliat   this" book  wai 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Bast  an  Nameh.   On  the  conquest 
of  Persia  by  the  Arabs  it  wa*  found  in   the  library  of 
Yesdijird,  and  berarae  in  ihc  division  of  the  pi  under 'th« 

Froperly  of  the  EthionianA»  by  whom  it  was  convi'ved  U  \ 
ndia  ;  it  was  afterwards  taken  back  again  to  Persia/whcre  i 
it  remained  unknown  till  n  fortnnate  circumstance  brought  i 
it  to  lif^ht  in  the  reign  of  Mnhmud.     Little  reliance  can  b# 
placed  on  the  existence  of  wntlen  documents  in  the  lime  uf  i 
Firdusi :  the  only  value  of  the  Shah  Nameh,  in  an  bifc-  ] 
torical  point  of  tiew,  consists  in  the  antient  Persian  trwli- 
tions  it  lias  prei^crvefl;  but  it  would  require  the  horning  j 
and  rtcunien  of  acriiic  litic  Niebuhr  to  arrive  at  the  hi*- i 
loriciil  truth  conveyed  in  ihe  tradition,  and  to  strip  *'        ^^ 
legend  of  the  additions  and  embellishments  of  : 
But  it  is  not  as  a  history  that  the  Shah  Nameh  dtji^v-  .- 
reputation.     Its  poetry  is  read   and  admired  b}'  all  w<ll 
educated  Persians^  oven  in  ihe  present  day;  and  i«s  uutlwr 
may  bo  considerorl  us  the  greatest  of  oriental  poets,  with  tlie 
exception  of  Valmikj  and  Ci^lidusa,     It  is  \vnlten  in  pur* 
Persian  than  any  other  work  in  the  langnage,  and  coniaius 
a  very  small  number  of  Arabic  words;  it  has  ihui}  becotn* 
a  model  of  Persian  compositiun,  and  h  as  much  disljn* 
guished  in  the  Ea^t  as  the  Homeric  poems  were  in  tli« 
West. 

The  copies  of  the  Shah  Nameh  now  naet  with  van*  greatly 
in  the  number  of  verses.    •  It  would  be  difBcult  to  discover,' 
says  Mr;  Macim  in  his  preface  to  the  Shah  Nameh,  '  two  J 
copies  wliich  agree  in  tlie  order  of  the  verses  or  in  the' 
phraseology  for  20  coupleis  together.     Whole  episodes  ai-e 
omitted^  verses  rejeclcd  from  every  [lage,  and  it  i^;  ^"^^  "  '^^ 
nncoranmn  to  find  MSS*  which  contain  only  4O,G0ti 
thongli  orit^inally  the  poem  h  Siiid   to  have  coii 
fiiunui.'     Mr.  Macau  adds,  that  ho  had  never  sc 
with  moi"o  than  66, r.85  couplets :   the  edition  pub  it 
hiiuH'lf  contains  only  ^5|204.    Tbor§  Imve  bcon  liuw  at- 
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tempts  made  to  collate  MSS.  of  the  Shall  Nameh  \^'ith  the 
view  of  obtaining  an  accurate  text. 

1.  The  first  was  made  by  order  of  Baysinc^hur  Khan,  the 
grandson  ofTiraur,  a.h.  829  (a.d.  1426).  The  editor  states 
ID  his  preface  that  Baysinghur  took  great  delight  in  reading 
the  Shah  Nameh,  but  found  so  many  mistakes  in  the  copies 
he  used,  that  he  ordered  a  fresh  collation  to  be  made  in 
Older  to  obtain  an  accurate  copy  for  his  own  private  use. 
The  editor  does  not  mention  uio  MSS.  he  used ;  and  this 
collation  did  not  produce  much  benefit,  as  the  coi)y  was 
deposited  in  the  king*s  library,  to  which  no  one  was  allowed 
access.  All  trace  of  it  has  disappeared ;  the  preface  alone 
is  extant. 

2.  The  second  collation  was  made  under  the  superintend- 
CQce  of  Dr.  Lumsden,  professor  of  Arabic  and  Persian  in 
the  College  of  Fort  William.  Twenty-seren  valuable  MSS. 
were  procured  for  this  purpose ;  and  the  first  volume  con- 
taining an  eighth  part  of  the  work  was  published  at  Calcutta 
in  1811. 

3.  The  third  collation  was  made  by  Mr.  Turner  Macau 
from  1 7  complete  MSS.  and  four  fragments  containing  the 
neater  part  of  the  work;  all  of  which  were  written  in 
Persian.  The  whole  of  the  Shah  Nameh  was  published  by 
bim  at  Calcutta,  1829,  in  4  vols.  8vo. ;  this  edition  was  printed 
at  the  expense  of  Nuseer-oodeen-Hyder,  one  of  the  native 
princes  of  Hindustan. 

An  epitome  of  the  Shah  Nameh  in  Persian  made  in  ad. 
1657,  by  Shumshir  Khan,  is  widely  circulated  in  the  East. 
There  is  also  an  abridgment  of  it  in  English  in  prose  and 
verse  by  Mr.  James  Atkinson,  London,  8vo.,  1833;  the 
nrae  author  had  previously  published  at  Calcutta  in  1814, 
the  episode  of  SohrSb  in  English  verse  accompanied  with 
the  Persian  text.  The  entire  poem  was  translated  into 
Arabic  prose,  a.h.  675  (a.d.  1277),  by  Caouiim-Sddyn- 
Abul-Feteh-Isa,  a  native  of  Ispahan.  A  small  portion  of 
it  was  published  by  Wahl  in  the  original  Persian  with  a 
German  translation  and  many  valuable  notes  in  the  5th 
volume  of  the  Fundgruben  des  Orients^  Wien.  181 C,  (pp. 
109  —  131,  233—264,  351—389);  which  was  renrinfed  by 
YuUers  in  a  useful  work  for  beginners,  entitled  Chrestoma- 
ikia  Schahnamiana,  Bonnae,  1833.  The  first  eight  books 
fere  translated  by  Champion  in  one  volume,  4to.,  1 784 ; 
ind  a  few  extracts  were  also  translated  into  English  verse 
br  Stephen  Weston,  B.  D.,  Lond.,  1815.  Farther  particu- 
lars of  the  life  of  Firdusi  will  be  found  in  Silvestre  de 
Sacj's  translation  of  Iiis  life  by  Daulet  Shah,  published  in 
the  4th  volume  of  Notices  et  Extr,  des  Manuscrits,  (pp. 
203—2383,  and.  in  the  prefaces  to  the  \-arioiis  works  quoted 
above. 

FIRE.    [Hkat.] 

FIRE-ARMS.    [Armts;  Artillery.] 

FIRE-ENGINE,  a  term  formerly  applied  to  the  steam- 
engine,  but  now  confined  to  those  machines  which  are 
oiployecl  to  extinguish  fires  by  throwing  water  from  a  jet 
ipoQ  the  burning  materials. 

When  we  reflect  upon  the  rava^s  which  fires,  whether 
Mcidental  or  kindled  purposely  by  incendiaries,  have  occa- 
aoned  in  all  ages,  we  may  suppose  that  contrivances  more 
or  less  appropriate  have  been  at  diflfercnt  times  devised  for 
e&tinguiahing  the  flames  or  preventing  them  firom  spread- 
ing. 

There  were  various  modes  of  extinguishing  fires  previous 
to  the  invention  of  the  modern  fire-engine.  A  term  em- 
ployed by  Juvenal  and  Pliny  expressive  of  some  implement 
tted  in  extinguishing  fires  has  given  rise  to  some  disjcus- 
Bon.  This  term  is  HamOf  which  some  commentators 
describe  as  a  water-vessel ;  but  Holstein  contends  that  it 
was  a  very  large  hook  or  grapple  fixed  at  the  end  of  a 
Jong  pole.  Facciolati  describes  the  Hama  as  a  vessel  used 
in  putting  out  fires.  Juvenal  says  in  his  14th  Satire,  v. 
305,  &c. 

*  Diftpoaitis  praedivef  hamit  vigiUre  cohortcm 
S«nrorani  noctu  Licinas  Jubet.  atlouitu*  prti 
Elfwtro,  signtsqn*  suit.  Phrygiaque  culumnl, 
Atque  ebur»,  et  UU  tMtudme.' 

In  the  above  passage  Juvenal  alludes  to  the  anxiety  of 
the  rich,  who  took  precautions  to  meet  the  ravages  of  fire. 
'  The  opulent  Licinus  bids  his  train  of  t^ervants  watch  by 
night,  the  water-buckets  being  set  ready; — alarmed  for 
his  amber,  and  his  statues,  and  his  Phrygian  column, 
and  his  ivory  and  broad  tortoise-shell.*  Pliny  the  younger 
speaks  also  of  pipes  (siphones)  bcin^  used  to  put  out  tires, 
(lib.  ep.  X.  42.) 


Augustus  appointed  seven  bands  of  firemen  in  Rome^ 
eacrb  of  which  had  the  care  of  two  divisions  (regionesj 
of  the  city :  each  band  had  a  captain  (tribunus) ;  and 
at  the  head  of  the  whole  body  was  the  praefect  of  th« 
watch  (Praefectus  Vigilum).  For  further  information  the 
Title  De  Officio  Prof ecH  Vigilum  may  be  consult^.  (Dig.  i. 
Tit.  15.) 

At  the  present  day  a  species  of  squirt  is  used  among 
oriental  nations  to  extinguish  fires. 

With  regard  to  such  contrivances  as  might  correctly 
come  under  the  denomination  of  machines,  it  appears 
that  they  originated  with  Ctesibius,  a  distinguished  (Jreek 
mechanician,  who  lived  in  Egypt  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus,  and  whose  name  is  intimately  connected 
with  pumps  of  difierent  kinds,  and  clepsydras,  or  water- 
clocks.  Hero,  a  pupil  of  Ctesibius,  describes  a  sort  of 
forcing-pump  with  two  cylinders,  employed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  extinguishing  fires.  Apollodorus,  architect  to  the 
Emperor  Trajan,  has  left  a  description  of  a  machine  con- 
sisting of  leathern  bottles  with  pipes  attached  to  them: 
when  the  bottle  was  squeezed,  a  jet  of  water  flowed  through 
the  pipe,  and  was  thus  used  to  extinguish  fires.  Beckmann 
has  found,  in  the  accounts  of  many  of  the  German  towns* 
entfies  for  the  cost  of  machines,  the  existence  of  which 
would  be  very  problematical  without  that  evidence :  thus, 
in  the  building  accounts  of  the  city  of  Augsburg  for  ]518» 
fire-engines  are  mentioned  under  the  name  of '  instruments 
of  fire,*  or  *  water-syringes.* 

But  the  earliest  account  on  which  we  can  depend  of  a 
machihe  at  all  resembling  those  now  in  use  is  given  by  a 
Jesuit  named  Caspar  Schott  in  1657.  This  account  related 
to  a  iire-engine  made  by  Hautsch,  of  Nuremberg.  It  con- 
sisted of  a  water-cistefn  about  8  feet  long,  4  feet  high,  and 
2  feet  in  width ;  and  was  drawn  on  a  kind  of  sledge  some- 
what larger  than  the  cistern.  It  was  worked  by  28  men, 
and  a  stream  of  water  an  inch  in  diameter  was  forced,  by 
means  of  this  engine,  to  an  elevation  of  nearly  8U  feet. 
Hautsch,  like  many  other  inventors,  was  unwiUing  to  dis- 
close the  secret  of  its  construction ;  but  Schott  supposed 
that  it  contained  a  horizontal  cylinder,  through  which  a 
piston  worked,  and  thus  producea  a  pump-like  action. 

In  1G99  the  king  of  France  gave  a  patent-right  to  an  in- 
dividual of  the  name  of  Duperricr  to  construct  tire-engineb, 
under  the  name  of  pompes  fiortatives,  or  portable  pumps, 
and  to  keep  them  (17  in  number)  in  repair  and  working 
order.  Twenty-three  years  afterwards,  the  number  of 
pumps  amounted  to  30,  the  management  of  which  cost 
20,000  li\Tes  annually. 

We  have  seen  an  old  engraving  ^hich  purports  that  Mr. 
John  Lofting,  a  merchant  of  London,  was  the  inventor  and 
patentee  of  the  fire-engine.  In  one  comer  is  represented 
the  Monument,  and  in  another  the  Royal  Exchange.  The 
engines  are  represented  at  work. 

There  are  two  important  parts  of  a  fire-engine  which  do 
riot  appear  to  have  been  brought  into  use  for  some  time 
after  such  machines  became  general :  we  mean  the  flexible 
hose,  or  tube,  and  the  air*chamber.  Hautsch's  engine,  how- 
ever, possessed  the  former,  but  not  the  latter.  The  pur- 
pose of  a  flexible  tube  is  obvious,  for  it  enables  tlfe  operator 
to  carry  the  stream  of  water  in  any  direction  from  the  en- 
gine ;  whereas  without  it  the  sphere  of  the  engine's  use  is 
limited,  from  the  impossibility  of  carrying  the  engine  itself 
through  narrow  passages,  &c. 

The  air-chamber  is  a  contrivance  which  depends  for  its 
value  on  one  of  the  most  important  laws  of  pneumatics,, 
viz.  the  increased  elasticity  of  air  when  compressed  inta 
less  than  its  usual  bulk.  The  manner  in  which  the  appli- 
cation of  that  principle  increases  the  efiicacy  of  fire-engines, 
we  shall  treat  of  presently ;  but  we  may  easily  illustrate- 
the  action  of  an  instrument  without  such  an  accompani- 
ment, by  reference  to  a  common  pump,  in  which  we  find 
that  the  water  does  not  flow  out  in  an  equable  continuous, 
sp/eam,  but  gushes  forth  at  intervals  every  time  the  pis- 
ton is  raised  by  the  action  of  the  handle.  Now  it  needs 
but  little  reflection  to  conclude  that  such  a  mode  of  pro- 
jecting water  against  burning  timbers,  &c.  must  be  very 
meflicacious  when  compared  with  that  of  a  continuous 
stream.  The  addition  of  an  air-chamber,  therefore,  which 
had  been  found  of  great  advantage  in  different  hydraulic 
machines,  was  an  important  improvement  in  the  fire- 
engine. 

It  is  not  exactly  known  who  first  applied  this  improve- 
ment, but  an  enguie  containing  an  air-chamlxxc  in  stated  by 
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Perrault  la  bare  been  kept  for  the  protection  of  the  king^s 
library  at  Paris  in  1684.  The  first  introduction  of  ihem, 
however  for  eoraraon  use  appears  to  have  ot'currwd  about 
the  year  1 720,  when  a  mechanician  named  Leupold  <*on- 
!i  true  ted  cnspnes  consisting  of  a  copper  box  seeiyrely  dosed 
and  MfeW  soldered:  each  one  weighed  about  16  pounds, and 
ejected  a  continuous  jet  of  water  to  a  height  of  20  or  30 
feet.     This  engine  contained  one  cylinder  and  piston. 

The  adaptation  of  leathern  pipes  was  devised  by  two 
natives  of  Holland,  both  of  whom  were  nametl  Jan  Vander- 
heido,  and  who  were  inspectors  of  fire  eng^ines  at  Amster- 
dam in  1672.  Five  year*  after  the  invention,  a  twenty- 
five  year**  patent  for  the  privilege  of  making  those  pipes 
wiu  granted  to  them  ;  and  in  1695  sixty  of  them  were  kept 
in  the  city,  of  which  six  were  to  be  used  at  each  fire. 

After  the  introduction  of  these  engines  into  England, 
improvements  were  from  time  to  time  made  in  them,  by 
Dickenson,  Simpkin,  Phillips,  Furst,  Newsham,  Rowntree, 
and  others ;  but  from  the  time  that  the  air-chamber  was 
introduced  the  principle  of  construction  has  l>e€n  nearly 
the  same  in  all  of  them,  the  points  of  difference  being  prin- 
fvipalty  in  minor  details.  In  brietly  describing  one  of  the 
common  engines,  therefore,  on  the  construction  of  News- 
ham,  we  shall  conwy  a  general  notion  of  the  mode  of  action 
of  most  of  them. 
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The  annexed  figure  represents  the  outward  appearance 
of  the  engine,  such  as  our  readers  have  doubtless  frequently 
seen.  The  body,  A,  is  about  9  feet  lung  and  3  feel  i>roacf, 
inclosing  the  greater  part  of  the  mechanism  of  the  engine. 
Along  the  luwer  part  of  this  runs  a.  metallic  pipe,  into 
which  X\w  water  Ibws  from  the  ft-ed-pipe  B,  whicl\  in  con- 
nected at  the  other  end  with  a  street  plug  or  a  cistern.  If 
a  supply  of  water  cannot  be  ohtaincd  in  this  way,  a  cistern, 
C,  ts  tilled  by  means  of  buckets,  and  at  the  juncture  be* 
twocn  the  cistern  and  the  interior  pipe  a  grating  or  strainer 
is  placed,  to  free  the  water  from  dirt,  g:ravel,  &c.  with  which 
ji  may  be  mixetl.  The  water  having  entered  the  interior 
pipe,  is  elevated  and  forced  into  the  air-vessel  by  two  pumps 
contained  within  ihe  body  of  the  box,  D,  and  from  the  air- 
vos:?el  is  forced  into  the  pipe  P,  which  is  connected  with  the 
leAthcrn  hose  by  which  the  propelled  water  in  directed  to 
the  proper  point  The  two  pumps  are  worked  by  a  double 
lever  connected  with  two  lung  handle^  E  E  E  E,  which  are 
onvoniently  placed  fur  being  worked  by  several  men,  who 
alternately  elevate  and  depress  the  end  of  the  lever  at  which 
they  are  placed.  This  manual  force  may  also  be  much 
augmenieii  by  one  or  two  men  standing  on  the  body  of  the 
machine  near  F,  who,  holdmjr  by  the  bars  GG,  and  tread- 
ing alternately  on  each  side  of  the  fblcrum  of  the  lever,  on 
lreadle*i  conveniently  arranged  for  that  purpose,  greatly 
increase  the  downward  tendency  of  either  side  by  throwing 
the  weight  of  the  body  on  that  side.  At  K  is  a  handle 
which  turns  a  cock  or  valve,  thereby  regulating  the  supply 
of  water  to  the  interior  pipe  through  the  feed-pipe  B. 

Thus  much  for  the  exterior.   Wo  will  now  show  the  posi- 
tion and  action  of  the  air-chamber,  and  the  connexion  bc- 

'  twocn  it  and  thu  pumps;  and  in  doing  so  we  shall  cimfine 
our*elves  to  that  portion  of  the  interior  raechauism  which 

fh  directly  concerned  with  that  pari  of  the  process. 

Ft^,  2  ia  a  section  thrtjug^h  the  middle  of  the  air-K^hamber, 

land  one  of  the  pump-barrels.     A  U  the  air-vessel,  made  of 
0bU,  from  the  Cop  of  which  proceeds  nearly  to  iho  bottom 


a  tube,  BC,  open  at  both  ends.    The  air-chamber  and  tul^ 
are  in  communication  with  a  horixontal  pipe,  D,  whul 
by  two  branches  into  two  pump  cylinaers,  one  of  w  j        :, 
hidden  in  the  drawing,  but  the  other  is  seen  at  F.  Hirou 
this  cylinder  works  the  piston  E,  which  is  connected  l)y  i 
piston  rod  G  with  a  toothed- wheel  at  the  upper  perl  mot 
given  in  the  figUTe) ;  to  which  wheel  a  reciprocating  motiuft 
is  given  by  the  exterior  levers  to  which  it  is  attached^    ~ 
horizontiil  pipe  D,  besides  its  communication  with  the 
vessel  and  the  pump  barrel  is  also  open  to  another  ha 
xontal  oipe,  H,  which  is  connected  at  the  other  end  ' 
the  feea-pipe  shown  in  the  fonner  figure.     These  i 
nieatioui  however  are  dosed  at  diflferent  parts  of  theJ 
tion  by  two  valves,  one  of  which  opens  upwards 
pipe  H  to  the  pipe  D;  and  the  other  also  upwards 
to  the  air- vessel  A.     At  the  point  1  in  the  l©wer  ' 
situated  the  cock,  of  which  we  have  spoken,  and  the  1 
of  which  is  seen  at  L. 
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This  being  the  relation  of  the  parts  to  one  another, 
the  reader  now  suppose  the  piston  E  and  its  rotl  G  fo  haij 
a  reciprocating  motion  by  the  exertions  of  the  men  who  i 
working  the  double  lever  on  the  outside  of  the  engine,  j 
he  will  he  able  to  follow  the  rationale  of  the  process, 
must  b«  understood  that  ihe  piston-rods  of  the  two  pumjj 
being  connected  with  opposite  sides  of  the  fulcrum  of  i 
lever,  it  necessarily  results  that  when  one  ascends  thi 
I  descends,  and  vice  versS.    The  air  chamber  being  ; 
air  of  the  ordinar)-  den^ity  of  the  atmosphere,  and  tbj 
I  being  opened,  by  which  the  pipe  H  h«come«  filled  wHj 
water,  we  will  suppose  the  piston  to  be  drawn  up        " 
top  of  the  pump  cylinder  F.    The  consequent  resuS 
these:  the  piston  draws  up  with  it  the  air  which  the1_ 
der  contains,  and  thus  creates  a  partial  vacuum  beneatl 
hecauiic  all  communication  with  the  exlemal  air  is  cut  d 
The  valve  between  the  two  pipes  having  now  a  stream  < 
water  pressing  it  upwards,  while  Ihe  space  above  it  oonti  * 
rari;?lie<i  air  only,  the  valve  is  forced  open,  and  the  puml 
harrei  F  and  the  pipe  D  become  fiUea  with  water 
the  returning  stroke  of  the  lever  forces  the  piston  down  I 
it*,  former  position,  the  water  is  driven  before  it,  but  canni 
return  to  the  pipe  H,  because  the  valve  communicatm 
with   the   latter   opens  upwards.      It  is   therefore  far 
through  the  other  valve  into  the  air-vessel  A.      At   III 
second  upwapl  motion  of  Ihe  piston  a  partial  vacuum 
again  produced  beneath  it,  but  the  water  now  contained  i 
the  air-vessel  cannot  return  to  flil  that  vacated  space, 
account  of  the  mode  in  which  the  valve  opens.     A  frt 
supply  is  therefore  gained,  as  before,   from  the  pipe 
through  the  valve  mmraunicating  with  D,    Thi>  supply  1 
by  the  subse«iuent  downward  pressure  of  the  piston,  tore* 
into  the  air-vessel,  in  the  same  manner  as  to  the  flr»t  pop 
tion.     Thus  each  successive  ascent  of  the  pif^ton  causes  I 
rush  of  water  into  the  pump-barrel,  and  each  descent  urg« 
that  portion  into  the  avr- vessel. 

We  mu'it  now  inquire  what  takes  place  in  the  air  vc 
into  which  the  water  is  thus  forced.  The  air  in  this  i-es^* 
has  no  communication  with  the  external  atmosphere  e\cef 
through  the  pipe  B  Q,  which  is  filled  air-tighl  into  the  neeH 
of  the  vessel  at  B.  When  the  water  i^rends  in  this  vci-^^ 
above  the  bottom  of  the  tube  at  C,  the  air  above  that  levfl 
becomes  compressed  into  a  smaller  space,  as  all  escape 
guarded  against.    With  this  compression  ita  clasticitr 
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mtlo;  and  the  effect  of  that  in- 
In  the  jirticle  Barometer  it  will 
\  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  under 
ift  about  ]  5  pounds  on  the  square 
to  balance  a  column  of  water  about 
uercury  30  inches  high;  but  when, 
roe,  the  air  is  compressed  to  one- 
s  elasticity  is  doubled,  or  becomes 
f.fi  fuot  of  water.    Now  let  us  sup- 
!  into  the  air-vessel  through  the 
,  c  the  air  into  half  its  former 
ntmsi  are  these— the  air  contained  in 
on  the  surface  of  the  water  beneath 
ii^osphert;^  or  15  lbs.  on  the  square 
I'^ed  air  in  the  vessel  is  pressing  on 
uf  two  atmospheres,  or  30  lbs.  on 
lUer  pressure  therefore  exceeds  the 
<juiire  inch,  and  the  water  is  driven 
of  that  amount,  which,  as  we  have 
!  >  Lt  fo  a  ht?ight  of  about  33  feet.    If 
►  air  be  Ices  than  the  above,  the  effect 
itninished  ;  but  as  long  as  the  den- 
extern  :il  air,  so  long  will  the  waler 
and  thus  a  continuous  stream  is  in- 
object  desired.    If  the  condensation  be 
extent,  the  height  to  which  the  water 
iDcreaee  in  the  same  ratio;  so  that,  if 
.fined  air  were  reduced  to  one-third,  one- 
i  uf  its  original  bulk,  the  ascensive  power 
houl  66,  99.  or  132  feet  respectively. 
Iirinciples  on  which  all  such  engines  act, 
mgement  of  the  mechanism  may  greatly 
clion  somewhat  different  has  been  em- 
^iiwattee  for  the  Sun  and  other  fire-uflices, 
rftoee  of  mufl  tmd  gravel  with  the  water 
l^v  is  more   oSl-    :aaily  prevented.     Many 
iiore  or  less  valuable,  have  been  suggested 
I  upon  within  the  last  few  years.     A  fire- 
:td  entirely  of  metal  has  been  constructed  by 
London.    Another,  which  is  both  efficient 
Mi  been  made  by  Mr.  Merryweather,  and  is 
y  as  a  stationary  engine  for  the  protection  of 
:s.    Engines  on  this  construction  have  been 
.nannoQs  of  the  dukes  of  Dcvon^ihirc,  Noith- 
id  Rutland. 

-t  important  deviation  from  the  general  con- 

I re-engines  is  the  steam  fire-engine  of  Mr. 

This  was  first  employed  at  a  fire  at  the 

iH,  in  London,  in  1830,  and  displayed  great 

^wing  the  water  on  to  the  building.    The  fur- 

iler  of  this  engine  are  similar  to  those  of  the 

^  locomotive  engine  constructed  by  the  same 

:*  railvay  traffic.    The  pipe  by  which  the  water 

ns  on  a  swiv«d,  by  which  means  the  stream  can 

to  any  quarter.    Tlie  cylinders  are  placed  hori- 

nd  the  steam-piston  is  connected  with  the  water- 

:ger  by  a  rod  working  through  two  stuffing  boxes. 

i-cflinder  is  7  inches  in  diameter,  and  the  num- 

likm  of  the  piston  from  35  to  45  per  minute.   The 

npa  are  6^  mchos  in  diameter.    This  engine,  the 

^ntof  which  did  not  exceed  45  cwt,  consumed  3 

of  eoals  in  5  hours,  by  which  expenditure  it  was 

toAroir  out  from  30  to  40  tons  of  water  per  hour, 

^^HBli«d  tD  a  height  of  upwards  of  80  feet,  and 

1|HiK  to  90  feet.    When  an  alarm  of  fire  is  given, 

belonging  to  this  engine  is  kindled,  and  in  1 8  mi- 

tie  water  in  the  boiler  is  brought  to  212'' ;  and  by  an 

*m  et^ntrivance,  bellows  are  worked  by  the  motion  of 

i«iii,  by  which  the  heating  of  the  water  is  hastened. 

attiftr  engine,  on  the  same  construction,  byMr.Braith- 

piiaetesial  I U -horse  power  (the  former  being;  about  G), 

ejected  ihe  enormous  quantity  of  90  tons  or  water  per 

f, 

11  W2  a  sfeam  fire-engine  was  made  for  the  king  of 
«ii|ppy  the  same  engineer,  in  which  the  steam  could  be 
t  Qfi  tri  ^0  minutes  to  a  pressure  of  70  lbs.  on  the  square 
ii.  This  engine  ejected  the  water  through  a  pipe  IJ 
■■^h  iTi  flmmeter  to  the  height  of  115  or  1*20  feet:  the 
f  Ktroke^  vl  the  piston  was  18  per  minute,  and  the 
V,  ater  ejertetl  about  Ij  ton  in  that  time. 
Th«  pu^vcr  of  st^rn  has  likewise  been  applied  to  a y7o(i^/;2^r 
')-#itgtno  by  Mr.  Bniithwaite,  the  machinery  of  which  is 
eoni trusted,  that  the  power  of  the  engine  can  be  at  once 


changed  from  propelling  the  vessel  to  working  the  pumps, 
and  thus  does  double  duty.  To  propel  the  vessel,  the 
gearing  of  the  coupling-boxes  is  connected  with  the  paddle 
wheels ;  but  in  order  to  apply  the  engine  to  the  propulsion 
of  water  the  gearing  is  altered,  and  the  engine  brougtit  into 
connexion  with  the  pumps. 

In  many  cases  a  supply  of  water  is  obtained  for  the  ex- 
tinction of  fires  in  large  buildings  by  having  a  reser\oir  at 
the  top  of  the  buildings,  from  which  pipes  are  conducted  to 
various  parts;  and  cocks  or  valves  in  those  pipes  being 
opened,  the  water  will  flow  downwards. 

The  construction  of  the  leathern  pipes,  or  hose,  for  fire- 
engines  has  received  much  attention.  The  pipes  were 
occasionally  made,  in  former  times,  of  canvass,  covered  with 
cement;  another  plan  was  to  weave  them  into  perfect 
tubes;  but  the  use  of  leather  seems  to  be  now  fully  esta- 
blished in  this  country.  An  improvement  in  the  materials 
of  these  pipes  is  said  to  have  been  lately  made  in  France, 
by  the  substitution  of  flax  for  leather.  The  pipes  are  woven 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  wicks  of  patent  lamps,  and  may 
be  made  of  any  length,  without  seam  or  joinmg.  When 
wetted  they  swell  and  become  water-tight.  It  is  said  that 
they  are  more  portable  than  leather,  and  not  so  susceptible 
of  injury.  The  expense  also  is  not  more  than  half  that  of 
leather. 

The  leathern  tubes,  or  pipes,  are  usually  sown  up  in  the 
manner  of  biwts ;  but  Messrs.  Hancock  and  Tellers,  of  Phi- 
ladelphia, a  few  years  ago,  devised  a  mode  of  fastening  the 
seams  by  means  of  metallic  rivets,  which  plan  has  re- 
ceived further  improvements  from  Mr.  Jacoo  Perkins,  of 
Lfjndon. 

The  difficulty  of  directing  the  play  of  the  stream  of 
water  in  an  apartment  enveloped  in  flames,  without  great 
danger  to  the  fireman,  inducea  Mr.  Bramah,  about  40  years 
since,  to  devise  a  boss,  or  nose,  for  the  end  of  the  pipe. 
This  boss  is  hemispherical,  and  perforated  with  small  holes, 
and  when  thrown  into  the  middle  of  the  apartment  a 
ininute  stream  rushes  from  each  hole ;  and  as  the  direc- 
tions of  the  holes  are  arranged  at  all  angles,  within  180**  of 
each  other,  the  coiling,  wall,  and  floor,  become  saturated 
equally  with  water,  which  could  not  be  the  case  with  one 
largo  aperture.  This  was  the  intention  of  the  inventor, 
but  we  do  not  know  whether  it  has  ever  been  acted  u\ion. 

Within  a  Tow  years  the  fiicmcn  bcbnq:ini>:  to  the  fljffon'nt 
inbitrancc  companies  in  London  have  been  formed  into  a 
body— the  Fire  Brigade,— the  establishment  of  whicli  has 
been  found  to  be  attended  with  very  beneficial  results — 
results  indeed  which  generally  follow  the  adoption  lif  a 
system  of  combined  operation.  Still  more  recently  a  smoke- 
proof  dress  has  been  introduced  among  the  corps,  invented 
by  Lieut.-Col.  Paulin,  of  Paris.  It  is  a  kind  of  tunic  or 
hood  of  leather,  covering  the  head  and  bust,  and  is  fastened 
round  the  middle  of  the  body.  Into  the  head  of  the  covering 
are  inserted  two  glass  eye-pieces,  and  a  leathern  air-tube  is 
fastened  to  the  back  of  the  dress.  A  small  lamp,  si  me  what 
resembling  those  used  by  the  metropolitan  police,  is  fastened 
in  front,  and  a  whistle  for  giving  signals  is  placed  opposite 
to  the  mouth  of  the  wearer. 

FIRE-ESCAPE.  The  perilous  situation  of  human 
beings  in  the  upper  part  of  buildings,  wheii  on  fire,  has 
roused  the  ingenuity  of  many  persons  to  devise  the  means 
of  escape;  and  as  the  subject  is  one  of  great  importance, 
especially  in  large  towns,  the  following  obsor\'auons  may 
not  be  without  their  use. 

The  means  of  escaping  through  the  window  of  a  burning 
house  are  obviously  of  two  kinds;  one  fi-om  within  by  the 
individual  himself  who  is  in  danger,  and  the  other  by  the 
assistance  of  other  persons  from  without  Of  the  first  kind 
is  a  contrivance  invented  by  Mr.  Ma^eres,  some  years  since, 
in  which  an  assemblage  of  straps,  or  belts,  form  a  kind  of 
seat  for  the  individual,  who  holds  in  his  hand  a  rope  which 
passes  through  a  series  of  holes  in  a  block,  and  is,  at  the 
same  time,  connected  with  two  hooks  or  clasps,  fastened  to 
the  sill  of  the  window.  The  individual,  standing  in  one 
strap  and  bound  by  others,  lowers  himself  to  the  ground  by 
allowing  the  rope,  which  is  attached  to  the  block,  to  slide 
through  his  hands.  Contrivances  of  this  kind,  whatever 
may  be  the  ingenuity  displayed  in  their  construction,  are 
liable  to  this  serious  drawback :— that  thoy  re(|uire  a  calm 
attention  to  minutias  of  fixine,  adjusting.  &c.,  at  a  moment 
when  agitation  and  fear  render  the  mind  ill  fitted  for  the 
observance  of  rules  of  conduct. 

Among  the  multiplicity  of  fire-escapes  which  ha' 
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Revised,  we  will  briefly  raonlion  a  few  for  wlucb  premiums 
or  medalii  bavo  bevjn  awardi^d  by  llie  Sijciety  of  iUts. 

In  1 809  Mr.  Davis  recel\efl  n  prouiiuin  of  fiHy  guinpa^ 
ft)r  invcntmg  an  apparatus^  which  coUiiisted  of  three  ladders 
applied  to  each  other  by  funr  clasp  irons  on  the  lop  of 
each  of  the  two  lowei-most,  which  are  so  eoni rived  that 
each  ladder  may  slide  into  the  one  beneatli  it,  On  the  tojj 
of  ihe  lowermost  ladder  two  pulleys  are  fixed  on  Ihc  inside, 
over  which  two  ropes  piiss,  and  arc  situated  between  the 
lower  ladder  and  the  middle  one.  The  ropes  are  made  fast 
to  the  boUom  of  the  raiddle  ladder  on  each  side,  in  a  proper 
directi<(n  with  the  pulleys  at  the  top.  The  upper  ladder  is 
attached  to  the  middle  one  in  the  same  manner*  and  on 
tile  top  it  carries  two  horn-pieces»  made  of  iron,  and  turned 
off  at  each  end  similar  to  two  horiis,  which  are  fuur  feet 
apart,  and  are  sharp  at  the  end  to  cling  to  the  sides  of  the 
window^and  thus  keep  the  ladders  steady.  The  compound 
ladder,  which  readies  to  a  height  of  about  45  feet,  is  fixed 
on  a  frame  about  9  feet  by  5,  and  drawn  on  wheels;  and  a 
windlass  i^  so  placed  that  the  three  ladders  can  be  wound 
out  fiom  eacli  other,  and  thus  elevated  to  the  position 
required. 

In  1813  Mr,  Young  received  a  premium  for  a  fire-ladder, 
consisting  of  a  number  of  rounds*  which  form  the  sleps  of 
the  ladder  by  being  fastened  to  two  ropes,  which  are  sus- 
pended from  an  irun  frame,  terminating  in  hooks,  which 
can  be  lodged  on  the  sill  of  a  window,  and  thus  form  a 
convenient  ascent*  which  much  resembles  that  of  a  coinmyn 
rope  ladder.  The  rounds  of  the  ladder  are  so  made  that 
they  can  be  fitted  to  each  other  longitudinally,  and  elevated 
from  the  street  in  the  form  of  a  long  straight  rod,  but 
without  being  detached  from  the  ropL■^  which  are  to  form 
the  two  sides  of  the  ladder.  When  the  hooks  at  the  top  are 
fixed,  a  jerk  at  the  bottom  will  unfix  all  the  rounds  from 
their  vertical  position,  and  allow  them  to  fall  into  thuir 
proper  places. 

la  181 G  a  medal  was  presented  to  Mr.  Braby  for  a  con- 
trivance, which  consisted  of  a  pole  of  any  desired  length* 
on  the  front  of  which  is  fastened  a  board  or  plank,  flttcnl  to 
«  groove  or  rabbet  in  the  back  of  a  car,  whicli,  by  means  of 
this  groove,  slides  upon  the  plauk  along  the  pole.  A  rope, 
attached  to  the  car,  passes  over  a  pulley  at  the  top  of  the 
pole,  down  a  channel  at  the  back  of  it  (which  is  covered 
with  plate-iron  to  j^iiard  the  rope  from  injury  by  lire)»  and 
is  tlien  brought  under  another  pulley  at  the  bottom  of  the 
pole.  With  the  assistance  of  this  rope  the  car  may  be 
raised  or  lowered  by  persons  below,  and  tlnis  a  comrauni- 
cation  esta^jUshed  wi.th  an  upper  window. 

Mr.  Witty,  in  182ii,  prepared  a  sort  of  settee,  or  tdiair, 
for  a  window  recess,  which  may  be  hung  on  the  sdl  of  a 
window  like  a  painter's  machine,  A  bag  is  suspended 
from  the  chair,  and  is  kept  open  by  being  made  fast  to  a 
strong  frame,  and  well  secured  by  girth-web^  which  passes 
nndijr  ii,  and  by  whicli  it  hangs.  Those  webs  go  over 
roUers,  on  one  of  which  is  t  oiled  a  sutficient  quantity  to 
teach  from  the  top  of  the  house  to  the  l>ottom.  W^ien  a 
person  gets  into  the  bag  from  a  window  the  bag  begins  to 
descend,  and  as  the  web  uncoils  itself  from  the  tollers  it 
causes  a  tloxible  rope  to  wind  round  the  middle  part  of  the 
roller,  by  which  means  the  descent  is  graduated. 

The  tnagistrates  of  Leith  have  within  a  few  years  caused 
several  fire  ladders  to  be  cunstmcted  tor  that  town  by  Mr, 
Lamb,  an  inhabitant  of  Letth,  on  a  principle  stjmewhat 
resembling  that  of  Mr,  Davis,  before  described,  but  more 
simple  in  its  action. 

Recently,  two  fire  escapes,  one  by  Mr.  Ford  and  the 
other  by  Mr,  Merryweathcr,  have  been  approved  by  several 
of  the  parochial  authorities  of  London,  and  partially  brought 
into  use.  Tiiat  by  Mr,  Ford  consists  of  a  well  Foasoned  spar 
36  or  40  feet  long,  capped  with  iron  at  the  top,  and  having 
two  projecting  arms,  furnijihed  with  prongs,  by  whith  a 
firm  bearing  against  the  wall  of  a  house  is  obtained.  The 
lower  end  is  shod  with  iron,  terminatetl  by  a  s^pike  to  enter 
tlio  ground.  Just  below  the  cap  at  the  top,  a  jicrooved  pulley 
is  mortised  into  the  spar,  and  a  cor rcBpoii ding  pnltcy  is 
placed  near  the  bottom.  An  endless  rope  runs  round  these 
two  pulleys,  at  one  point  of  which  is  attached  a  main  rope ; 
and  another  point  of  the  endless  rope  is  fastened  to  the 
semicircular  brace  of  a  large  grooved  roUcT,  which  traverses 
up  and  down  the  spar  between  the  two  pulleys.  Thi-s  brace 
carries  a  hook  on  the  inner  side  of  the  spar,  to  which  a  car 
or  cradle  tti  iixed,  by  which  persons  may  be  lowered  to  the 
grouad.    The  cradle,  which  consists  of  a  seat  and  foot*board 


suspended  from  a  cross  head,  and  has  a  belt  buckled  round 
it,  i?  drawn  up  by  a  rope  passing  over  the  pulleys. 

The  other  contrivance,  and  the  la5t  wliiih  wv  li.iv»i  hr:ic« 
to  notict,  is  by  Mr.  Merryweather,     It  <  ^.ri 

about  six  feet  long,  all  of  which  are  made  ^  ^b| 

npner  end  being  ;;. mailer  than  the  lower :  each  eiid  &  (t|^ 
nisncd  with  a  pair  of  iron  lo4jp8  or  shealha,  so  eontrived  tbtt 
the  top  of  each  ladder  can  be  inserted  into  the  loor- 
bottom  of  another,  and  thus  several  can  be  joiiiel 
end.     The  top  of  the  upper  ladder,  when  employ  vd    .    h     , 
is  made  to  wheel  along  the  front  wall  in  asccnil   ij  li.  ji 
ingenious  appendage  contrived  by  Mr.  Baddely ;  wl 
sists  of  two  short  Kidc-picces  corresponding  in  fori 
bottom  part  of  a  ladder.     On  the  upper  part  i<  ^" 
carrying  a  pair  of  small  light  wheels,     A  &em, 
necting  rod  of  iron  pre^^-erves  the  proper  positiu 
pieces  when  not  mounted  on  the  ladder.     Ei. 
axle  is  provided  with  rising  spring*  similar  i" 
umbrella-slick,  which  allows  the  wheels  to  be  i^lj, 
the  axle,  but  elFectually  prevents  their  slidmg  -  :: 
until  the  springs  are  depressed.     This  apparatus  is  ; 
to  the  top  of  the  ladder,  in  the  same  manner  as  ou^ 
is  fitted  to  another. 

Seven  lengths  of  this  ladder  have  been  f^ttod  I*  ctd 
other,  and  raised  in  half  a  minute  by  three  persrir  • ; 
by  means  of  a  pulley,  passing  over  the  top  of  ine  hv'\ 
liavc  seen  three  perstms  descend  from  a  height  of  o"  i 
by  a  belt  fastened  round  the  body,  in  about  two 
and  a  half. 

Whtiiever  kind  of  fire-escape  be  preferred,  it  is  nect 
that  the  localities  where  they  are  deposit etl  and  llwi 
of  using  them  should  be  well  and  generally  undec»ti)o4. 

FIRK-FLY,    [Elatkrid^;  Lampyuis,] 

FIRE,  ST.  ANTHQNY^S.     [Erysipelas,] 

FIRE,  GREEK,  mi  inventioFi  of  the  middle  n^rct  ' 
was  oficn  employed  in  the  wars  of  the  Cl 
ccns.     This  subject  has  given  rise  to   t. 
excited  nnich  discussion;   the  obscurity  by  wliicli  nisi 
vcloped  lias  been  greatly  incrt^ased  by  many  C41U2^  I 
especially  by  the  love  uf  the  marvellous. 

Accoriiing  to  Gibbon,  the  deliverance  of  Constaolii 
in  the  sieges  of  the  seventh  and  eAghlh  f  -"T- 
chielly  ascribed   t^i  the  novelty,   the  ler 
etlicacy  of  the  Greek  fire.     The  import: 
pounding  and  direct  ing  this  arlifn  ial  Iluii,  i  [ 

Calltnicus,  a  native  of  Heli^polis  in  *Syria,  v 
the  serv  ice  of  the  caliph  to  that  of  the  emperor/ 

It  is  justly  observed  by  Gibbon  that  '  the  hi?;torian  1 
presumes  tu  analyse  Ibis  extraordinary  r 
snspert  his  own  ignorance*  and  that  of  hi-  . 
so  protie  to  the  mar\'ollous,  so  cureless,  and  iu  Ihi^  iUAiaj 
so  jealous  of  the  truth.     From  their  obscure  and  j^k 

fallacious  hints,  it  should  seem  that  the  principal  i 

of  the  Greek  fire  was  naphtlia,  or  liquid  bitumen^ 

tenacious,  and  intlammable oil  which  springs  froml 

and  catches  fire  as  soon  as  it  comes  in  contact  wil" 

The  tiaphtlia  was  mingled,  I  know  not  by  what  m€_ 

wliat  proportion,  with  sulnbmr  and  wiUi  the  pitc 

extracte<l  from  evergreen  hrs,'     One  of  the  r^rojied 

stated  to  belong  to  nuphthM  is  well  known 

obviously  incorieclly  ascribe'd  to  it ;  if  it  v. 

mthimmable  it  could  not  even  be  Oijllecte^l,  aud  uf  i 

could  not  be  mixed  with  the  other  ingredients  ^lii 

named.    Wliatever  may  have  l>een  the  p  ' 

mixture,  the  account  of  its  effects,  from  \ 

the  mar^^cllons  must  be  deducted,  is  tli 

t rayed  by  Gibbon  : — '  From  this  mixture, 

thick  smoke  and  a  loud  explosion,  v' 

obstinate  flame,  which  not  only  rose 

but  likewise  burnt  with  equal  vel 

lateral   progress;    instead   of  bein;.  ,    it  { 

nourished  and  quickened  by  the  t  . 

sand,  urine,  or  vinosrar  were  the  only  rr 

damp  the  fury  of  this  powerful  agent, 

denominated  by  the  Greeks  the  iiqtad  or  the  - 

Fur  the  annoyance  of  the  enemy,  it  was  e  i 

equal  effect  by  sea  and  by  land,  iii  battles  or  lu  j 

was  either  poured  from  the  ramparts  in  lai^e 

launched  in  red-hot  balls  of  stone  and  iron,  or 

arrows  and  javelins,  twisted  roimd  witli  flax  and 

bad  deeply  imbibed  the  intlammable  oil 

deposited  in  fireships,  the  victitns  and 

more  ample  rerenge,  and  was  most  c^tmmoiM  >  mMn  a  i 
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long  tubei  of  copper,  which  planted  on  the  prow  of  a  galley, 
and  fancifully  shaped  into  the  mouths  of  savage  monsters, 
that  seemed  to  vomit  a  stream  of  liquid  and  consuming  fire.' 
Aceocding  to  Gibbon,  the  secret  of  the  Greek  fire  was  con- 
Ined  above  400  years  to  the  Romans  of  the  East ;  it  was  at 
length  either  discovered  or  stolen  by  the  Mohammedans ; 
•ad  in  the  holy  wars  of  Syria  and  Egypt  they  retorted  an 
mvention  contrived  against  themselves  on  the  heads  of  the 
Christians.  The  feu  Gregeois,  as  it  is  styled  by  the  more 
•trly  of  the  French  writers,  is  thus  described  by  Joinville : 
*It  came  flying  through  the  air,  like  a  winged  long- tailed 
drai^n,  about  the  thickness  of  a  hogshead,  with  a  report 
of  thunder  and  the  velocity  of  lightning;  and  the  darkness 
flf  the  night  was  dispelled  by  this  deadly  illumination.'  The 
ise  of  Greek  fire  was  continued  to  the  middle  of  the  1 4th 
c0Dtiiry,  when  tlie  more  efldcient  employn:ent  of  gunpowder 
vas  substituted.  When  Ypres  was  besieecd  by  the  Bishop 
of  Norwich  in  1383,  the  garrison  defended  itself  with  Greek 
fire.  In  a  curious  paper  on  the  subject  of  Greek  fire  by  the 
kte  Dr.  MacCulloch  {RoycU  Imt  Journal,  vol.  14),  he 
remarks  that  very  different  things  were  known  by  one 
Bame,  and  he  supposes  the  various  projectile  means  and 
combastibles  emplbyed  to  have  been  essentially  different. 

FIRENZE.    [Florence.] 

FIRKIN,  a  measure  of  ale,  beer,  and  some  dry  commo- 
dities, noif^  disused.  Eight  gallons  of  ale,  soap,  or  herrings, 
Bsde  a  firkin,  and  nine  gallons  of  beer.  But  by  a  statute 
passed  in  1689,  the  distinction  between  the  firkin  of  ale 
and  beer  was  abolished,  except  only  in  I^ndon,  and  eight 
sad  a  half  gallons  were  declared  to  make  a  firkin. 

FIRM.    [Partnership.] 

FIRMA'N  or  FIRMAU'N,  is  the  name  of  the  decrees 
iwied  by  the  Turkish  Suit  an,  which  are  signed  with  his  own 
cipher  or  signet  Such  are  the  firmauns  by  which  he  ap- 
points the  various  pachas  and  other  great  officers  of  the 
itste.  Firmaun  is  also  the  name  of  a  kind  of  passport 
which  the  pachas  are  in  the  habit  of  granting  to  travellers, 
opecially  Europeans,  by  which  they  enjoin  the  subonlinate 
sothorities  to  give  the  bearer  protection  and  assistance. 
The  'firmaun  of  death'  was  a  sentence  of  summary  execu- 
tioQ  issued  bv  the  sultan  aa:ainst  a  pacha,  the  written 
order  for  which  was  entrusted  to  a  chiaoiis,  or  state  messen- 
fBT,  whose  duty  it  was  to  see  it  executed. 

FI'ROLA.  [Nucleobillnchia'ta;  Carinarl\,  vol.  vi. 
p.«94.] 

FIRST  FRUITS  (Primitiaj),  the  profits  of  every  spi- 
ritual living  for  one  year,  according  to  the  valuation  thereof 
ia  the  kinjr*s  books.  [Annates.]  They  were  claimed  by 
tke  pope  tnroughout  Christendom ;  in  England  his  clium 
was  fint  assert^  in  the  reign  of  King  John,  and  then  only 
10  far  as  related  to  clerks  whom  ho  appointed  to  benefices. 
Afterwards,  by  Pope  Clement  V.  and  John  XXII.,  about 
the  beginning  of  tl.e  fourteenth  century,  they  were  de- 
manded and  taken  by  the  pope  from  all  clerks,  by  whomso- 
Sferpresented.  By  the  statutes  25  Henrv  VIII.  c.  20,  and 
26  Henry  VIIL  c.  3,  first  firuits  and  tenths  [Tenths]  were 
taken  horn  the  pope  and  given  to  the  king.  In  the  thirty- 
wcond  year  of  tiie  same  king*s  rcis^u  a  court  was  erected 
fat  the  management  of  them,  but  it  was  soon  after  abo- 
liibed.  Ultimately  Queen  Anne  gave  up  this  branch  of 
the  roTal  revenue  to  be  applied  towards  the  augmentation 
of  small  livings.    [Benefice.] 

First  fruits  arising  in  Ireland  were  by  the  2nd  Geo.  I. 
e.  16,  directed  to  be  applied  for  the  same  purpose ;  but  by 
tbe-Srd  and  4th  Will.  IV.  c.  37,  the  payment  of  first  fruits 
ID  Ireland  is  abolished.    (1  Bl.  Com, ;  2  Burn.  EccL  Law.) 

FIRTH.    [Frith.] 

FISG,  FISCUS,  was  the  name  given  under  the  Roman 
empire,  and  afterwards  in  the  monarchies  which  rose  on  its 
rains,  to  the  private  treasury  of  the  sovereign,  as  distin- 

Eished  from  SDrarium,  or  the  treasury  of  the  state.  The 
ens  was  chiefly  replenished  by  fines  and  confiscations,  and 
tmelaimed  property  of  deceased  persons:  the  taxes  and 
other  revenues  of  the  country  were  paid  into  the  nrarium. 
Under  absolute  monarchies,  however,  the  two  treasuries 
have  been  often  confounded  both  in  name  and  in  reality. 
Under  the  feudal  system,  fiscus  regius  and  fiscales  terra) 
ligniAed  the  domains  of  the  crown,  and  the  peasants  at- 
tached to  those  domains  were  called  fiscalini.  Fiscus  by 
degrees  came  to  be  used  figuratively  for  the  rights  of  the 
crown  in  civil  as  well  as  criminal  matters,  and  the  king  s 
attorney  was  called  procurator  fisci,  procureur  fiscal  in 
French*  avvocato  fiscale  in  Italian.  Fiscus,  in  the  sense  of 
P.  C,  No.  630. 


•  feudum  regium,'  or  fiefs  granted  by  the  crown,  was  con- 
trasted with  proprictas,  or  an  allodial  estate.  The  word  fiscus 
meant  originally  a  basket  or  frail  in  which  the  monies  of 
the  prince  were  collectetl.     (Duciinge.) 

FISH  (French,  poisson ;  German,  fisch),  a  name  applied 
to  all  the  species  of  a  class  of  animals  occupying  the  lowest 
station  of  tne  four  great  divisions  of  the  section  vertebrata. 

A  fish  may  be  define<l  as  a  vertebrate  animal,  breathing 
throuffh  the  medium  of  water  by  means  of  branchisD,  or 
gills,  having  one  auricle  and  one  ventricle  to  the  heart,  cold 
red  blood,  and  extremities  formed  for  swimming. 

Having  given  the  ordinary  definition  of  a  fish,  it  may 
now  be  well  to  proceed  with  a  short  account  of  fishes  in 
general. 

In  considering  fishes,  perhaps  the  most  important  thing 
which  offers  itself  to  our  attention  is  the  apparatus  called 
the  branchia),  or  gills.  This  apparatus  is  situated  on  each 
side  of  the  neck,  and  consists  of  numerous  laminae  fixed 
on  arches.  These  laminae  are  covered  with  innumerable 
bjood-vessels,  and  are  so  constructed  as  to  present  a  con- 
siderable surface  to  the  water,  so  that  the  blood  may  receive 
a  sufficient  portion  of  the  oxygen  contained  in  that  element. 
As  the  water  in  contact  with  Uie  gills  becomes  deteriorated, 
it  is  necessary  that  a  constant  current  be  caused  to  flow  over 
them.  In  most  fishes  this  is  effected  by  their  taking  the  water 
in  at  the  mouth  and  expelling  it  from  under  the  gill-covers. 
The  blood,  which  is  constantly  sent  to  the  branchisD  from 
the  heart,  is  distributed  by  means  of  the  arteries  to  every 
part  of  the  body,  whence  it  returns  to  the  heart  by  means  of 
the  veins. 

As  the  breathing  apparatus  in  the  fish  is  suited  to  aquatio 
habits,  so  likewise  is  every  part  of  its  structure.  The  body 
is  generally  of  an  elongate  oval,  compressed  form,  covered 
with  scales  directed  backwards,  and  furnished  with  fins ; 
thus  being  beautifullv  adapted  for  swimming.  Many  fishes 
moreover  have  a  bladder  filled  with  air  situated  immediately 
beneath  the  spine,  by  the  dilatation  or  compression  of  which 
their  specific  gravity  is  said  to  be  varied.  The  thoracic  part 
of  the  body  is  thrown  forwards  towards  the  head  (so  that 
fishes  may  be  said  to  have  no  neck),  and  thus  the  hinder 
part  of  the  body  is  more  free  and  fitted  for  motion.  Hie 
limbs  are  formed  into  fins,  the  fore-legs  constituting  what 
is  termed  the  pectoral  fins  {fig,  1  a),  and  the  posterior  ex- 
tremities the  ventral  (fig,  1  b) :  besides  these  fins  ordinary 
fishes  are  furnished  with  one  or  two  dorsal  fins  {fig*  1  c  c), 
an  anal  fin  {fig,  1  d),  and  a  caudal  fin,  or  tail. 

All  these  fins  are  not  always  present,  nor  when  present 
are  they  always  in  the  same  relative  positions;  and  we 
shall  hereafter  find  that  both  the  absence  of  certain  fins,  and 
the  peculiar  position  of  these  organs,  afford  characters  in 
the  classification  of  fishes.  The  fins  consist  of  a  thin  elastic 
membrane  supported  by  rays.  The  rays  are  of  two  kinds — 
those  which  consist  of  a  single  bony  piece,  usually  hard  and 
pointed,  are  termed  spinous  rays ;  and  when  the  rays  are 
formed  of  numerous  portions  of  bone  united  by  articulations, 
and  frequently  divided  longitudinally  into  several  filaments, 
they  are  cdWedJIexible  ravs.  The  principal  organ  of  motion 
is  the  tail ;  the  dorsal  and  ventral  fins  apparently  serve  to 
balance  the  fish,  and  the  pectorals  to  arrest  its  progress 
when  required. 

Tlie  bones  of  fishes  are  of  a  less  dense  and  compact 
nature  than  in  the  higher  orders  of  animals,  and  always 
remain  in  an  isolated  state,  similar  to  that  of  the  embr}'o 
of  the  mammaUa.  The  skeleton  may  be  divided  into  four 
chief  parts— the  vertebral  column,  the  head,  the  respiratory 
apparatus,  and  the  limbs.  The  vertebral  column  consists  of 
vertebrae  which  are  concave  at  each  end  and  pierced  in 
the  middle ;  and  when  joined  together  the  hollow  space 
between  each  two  is  occupied  by  a  gelatinous  substance, 
which  passes  from  one  space  to  the  next  through  the  hole 
in  each  bone.  This  hole  is  usually  very  small,  but  in  some 
of  the  Chondropterygians  it  is  so  largo  that  the  bodies  of  the 
vertebrae  are  mere  rings.  To  the  vertebrao  are  attached  the 
ribs ;  in  fact,  the  ribs  are  the  main  support  of  all  the  other 
bones.  The  l^ead  varies  more  in  form  than  in  any  other 
class  of  vertebrate  animals.  The  same  bones  as  those  found 
in  other  oviparous  animals  are  almost  always  traceable.  Wo 
shall  confine  our  observations  to  those  which  are  most  fre- 
quently referred  to  in  technical  descriptions. 

The  upper  jaw  consists  of  maxillary  and  intermaxillary 
bones ;  in  the  greater  number  of  fishes  the  intermaxillary 
bones  {fig,  1,  e)  constitute  the  chief  portion  of  the  upper 
jaw,  the  maxillary  bones  {fig,  1,/)  being  placed  behind  and 
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parallel  to  them  and  articulated  to  the  vomer  {fig.  3,  /).  In 
the  salmon  trihe,  and  some  other  fishes,  however,  the  inter- 
maxillary hones  {fi^.  2,  e)  are  smaller  in  proportion,  and 
form  a  continuous  line  with  the  fore-part  of  the  maxillary 


hones  {fig.  2,/).  In  the  Chondroptcrygians  the  maxillary 
and  intermaxillary  bones  are  reduced  to  mere  rudiments, 
their  functions  being  performed  by  the  bones  analogous  to 
the  pdatines,  and  sometimes  bv  the  vomer. 


Fig.X.    SkeletoaofthoComnoaFflrck. 
a.  Aepectomlfin:  J,  the  ventwJ  fin:   ccthedonal  finsf  i.  the  »n«l  fin;  «.  the latennwdUary  bona ;  /.  th« mMilUiy  bon« ;  ^ th« openahan ;  k^ 


lub-opereulttm ;  i,  the  pre-oyezcalum ;  A,  the  inter-operculum. 


3. 


Fig.  8.    Upper  Jaw  of  a  Trout. 
e,  the  intermuxlUary  bone ;  /.  the  maxillary  bone. 
Fig.  a    Front  view  of  the  month  of  a  Trout. 
..theTomer  fhrnUhed  wUh  Ufeth:   nm.  palatine  bonea  also  fumUhed  with 
teeth ;  ii.  the  tongue  with  recurved  teeth. 

The  loioer  jaw  is  generally  composed  of  at  least  two  bones 
on  each  side,  the  dental  portion  m  front,  and  the  articuhir 
portion  behind. 

The  palatines  (fig.  3,  m  m)  are  extended  longitudinally 
on  each  side,  and  form  p^rt  of  the  roof  of  the  mouth; 
thev  arc  often  furnished  with  teeth. 

•f  he  uperctdar  bones.  The  chief  portion  of  the  sides  of 
the  head  behind  the  eye  consists  of  the  opercular  bones : 
these  are  generally  four  in  number,  and  are  termed  the 
operculum  {fig.  \,  g\  the  suboperculum  {fig.  1,  A),  the 
pre-operculum  {fig.  1,  f).  and  the  tnter-operculum  {fig.  1,  *)• 
The  first  of  these  covers  the  gills. 

The  Bronchi osiegous  rays  {fig.  1,  o),  which  are  often  men- 
tioned in  descriptions,  are  situated  under  the  opercular  bones. 

The  teeth  in  fishes  are  almost  entirely  osseous ;  they  are 
usually  of  a  simple  spine-like  form,  and  recurved  at  the 
tip.  Teeth  are  found  in  almost  every  bone  in  the  interior 
of  the  mouth ;  in  the  superior  and  inferior  maxillary,  and 
intermaxillary  bones;  likewise  on  the  branchial  arches, 
pharangeal  bones  (which  are  situated  in  the  throat),  and  on 
the  tongue.  There  is  considerable  variety  in  their  structure, 
as  will  be  found  in  the  various  descriptions  of  fishes  found 
in  other  parts  of  this  work. 

The  scales  are  composed  of  two  substances,  one  re- 
sembling horn  in  its  texture,  and  the  other  of  a  harder  and 
bone-like  nature;  they  are  generally  attached  to  the  skin 
by  their  anterior  edge,  and  consist  of  numerous  concentric 
laminae  (secreted  by  the  skin),  the  smallest  of  which  is  first 
formed.  CJertain  scales,  forming  a  continuous  series,  in  a 
slightly  waved  line  frum  the  head  to  the  tail  of  the  fish,  ^^ 
pierced  in  or  near  their  centre,  and  furnished  with  a  tube 
through  which  a  slimy  matter  is  poured,  which  serves  to 
lubricate  tbc  body  of  ihe  animal.  This  series  of  tubes  forms 
a  line  visible  on  the  sides  of  the  body,  and  which  is  termed 
the  lateral  line. 

The  structure,  form,  and  position  of  tVie  scales  of  fishes 
are  very  variable,  and  have  furnished  M.  Agassiz  *  with 
chAracters  for  a  new  classification  of  these  animals. 

As  zregards  the  senses,  tliose  of  taste  and  touch  appear  to 
*  00O>tlM*  IkoliexdiM  rar  lea  PoiaioBs  FoMilet*  of  Look  Agassis, 


be  but  slightly  dewloped  in  fishes.  When  we  find  tk 
tongue  thickly  covered  with  teeth  (as  is  often  the  caseXiad 
used  as  an  organ  of  prehension,  and  when  wo  consider  the  ; 
quick  manner  in  which  the  food  is  swallowed,  it  would  cer- 
tainly appear  that  then:  sense  of  taste  is  very  slight  Tta  ; 
sense  of  touch  is  probably  most  developed  in  the  cirrhi  it 
tached  to  the  mouth  of  those  fishes  that  have  them.  The 
long  filaments  with  which  the  fins  of  some  fishes  are  fil^ 
nished  also  perhaps  serve,  through  the  sense  of  touch,  to 
indicate  the  vicinity  of  weeds,  or  other  objects  in  the  water. 
The  eyes  are  differently  placed  in  the  various  species  of 
fishes,  in  accordance  witn  their  habits :  fox  the  most  part 
they  are  placed  laterally,  and  in  some  (those  that  live  at  the 
bottom  of  the  water)  we  find  them  directed  upwards.  In 
some  of  the  species  of  sharks  (those  of  the  genus  Zygam) 
they  are  situated  at  the  end  of  an  elongated  lateral  prooeM 
on  each  side  of  the  head. 

The  siglit  in  fishes  is  acute ,  the  range  of  vision  hovcrer 
is  probably  somewhat  limited.  The  eyes  (which  arc  fup 
nished  with  a  spherical  lens)  are  generally  large  •  but  in 
some  species  they  are  very  small,  wliilst  others  appear  to 
be  destitute  of  them. 

Although  fishes  appear  not  to  possess  certain  portions  of 
the  auditory  apparatus,  observed  in  animals  of  a  highef 
grade,  they  nevertheless  possess  the  sense  of  hearing. 

There  are  reasons  for  the  belief  that  the  sense  of  smell  m 
fishes  is  tolerably  acute :  their  olfactory  ner\'es  are  of  large 
size,  and  disposed  over  a  considerable  extent  of  surface. 

By  far  the  greater  number  of  fishes  are  of  carnivorMB 
habits ;  there  are  some  however  which  feed  upon  vej^etable 
substances,  and  we  find  the  stomach  modified  accordingly 
as  in  other  animals. 

The  sexes  of  fishes,  if  we  except  the  sharks  and  rays, 
offer  no  very  decided  external  characters  by  which  they 
may  be  distinguished :  as  in  the  higher  animals,  however, 
observes  Mr.  Yarrell,  *  the  respiratory  organs  occupy  more 
space  in  the  males  than  in  the  females ;  and,  on  tne  oth^ 
hand,  the  abdomen  is  larger  in  the  females  than  in  th« 
males :  the  males  may  therefore  be  known  from  the  female* 
by  their  somewhat  sharper  or  more  pointed  head,  the 
greater  length  of  the  gill  cover,  and  the  body  from  the 
dorsal  fin  downwards  being  not  so  deep  compared  with  the 
whole  length  of  the  fish.* 

The  sexual  organs  of  fishes  are  in  the  generality  of  vsfi 
species  of  a  more  simple  nature  than  is  observe!  in  the 
higher  orders  of  the  vertebrata,  'consisting,  as  will  he 
found,  towards  the  season  of  producing  their  young,  of  ttfc 
elongated  oval  lobes  of  roe,  one  on  each  side  of  the  body 
placed  between  the  ribs  and  the  intestinal  canal;  th< 
lobes  in  the  female,  called  hard  roe,  contain  a  very  larg 
number  of  roundish  grams,  called  ova  or  eggs,  which  ar 
enclosed  in  a  delicate  membranous  tunio  or  bag,  reaehin 
to  the  side  of  the  anal  aperture,  where  an  elongated  fissui 
permits  egress  at  the  proper  time.  In  the  males,  the  lobe 
of  roe  are  smaller  than  m  the  females,  and  have  the  appeal 
ance  of  two  elongated  masses  of  fiit,  which  w?e  cttUw  soi 
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however  flrni  till  Ibo  actual  season  of 
|g,  when  they  become  by  degrees  more  and  more 
l3  the  whole  b  ultimately  voided  by  sraal!  portions 
e  under  slight  abdominal  pressure.  •  *  * 
Ihe  season  for  deposilitig  the  spawn,  whifh  varies 
Host  every  genus,  some  species  repair  to  the  gra- 
allows  of  rivers,  and  others  to  the  sandy  bays  of  the 
his  movement  is  called  by  fishermen  **  going  to  hill, 
ng  ;"  other  species  resort  to  bunches  of  weeds.  In 
;5>taticesj,  when  ready  to  deposit  her  spawn,  a  female 
ipsinied  by  two  males,  one  on  each  side, — a  provision 

Ihich  boems  intended  to  secure  the  impregnation 
itriuantity  of  ova,  and  the  range  of  the  intluence 
I  lltlid  U  enormously  increased  by  diffusion  in 
ea 


iidh^hre  nature  of  the  surface  of  each  egg  sun- 

nb- 


neftits  of  attachment  to  any  of  the  varlou^s  sul 
near  which  it  may  hapnen  to  be  left ;  artd  the  time 
fur  •!•<-  i>nw^Tirtinceof  the  young  fish  is  very  va- 
ppt^n  1  the  species,  tne  season,  and  its  lem* 

w  Tl  ..  ^  flijh  is  lirst  apparent  as  a  line  wound 
eceniral  vitelline  portiun  of  the  egg.  and  ultimately 
by  rupturing  the  external  capsule  with  its  tai!,* 
pvr  proceed  to  give  an  outline  of  Cuvier^s  clas- 
I  of  iishe^^  since  it  is  that  which  b  perhaps  most 
f  adopted;  it  is  nevertheless  in  many  respects  vcr) 

I  lite  divided  by  thh  author  into  two  series,  that  of 
fiihe*,  or  Ossei*,  di&linguished  by  havin^j  the  sku- 
[>  matter  being  disposed  in  fibres;  the 
I  distinct;  maxillary  and  intermaxil- 
E*,  \juiiTji  Lfsiu  ur  both  present :  and  that  of  tbe  Cur- 
Fqr  Chondropterygii,  distinguisbed  by  having  the 
l^lTtilaginous;  the  bones  destitute  of  fibres;  su- 
*  the  cranium  indistinct;  maxillary  and  inler* 
f  hones  either  wanting  or  rudimentary,  their  place 
pplied  by  the  palatine  or  vomer. 
two  series  are  subdivided  as  follow : — 

Series  1,  Ojsiei. 
Section  1.  Pectinibranchii. 
Order  1.  Acanthopturygii- 
Percidas  Family  Theutyea 

Loricati  Plmryugiens  labyrin- 

aidiT  thiJbrniea 

Eiila3  Mii^Uidiu 

Udue  (robiadfie 

lipinnati  Lophiatliii 

brido)  LabritUe 

loida)  Centriscids 

Order  2.  Malttcopler3'gii. 
^  2.  Subbrachialea 

,x'  Family  Gadidm 

Pleuruiieclidaj 
DLscuboli 

talmonidsD  Echeneididso 

^Iiipeideo 

L^^^^      Order  3.  Apodes 
^^^^H  Murronida; 

^^^^^Dection  2,  Plectugnatbi 
^^V  Gymnodoutidx' 

^H  Bclerodenui 

^H      Section  3,  Lopbobranchii 
^V  Sy  ag  nal  h  idsa 

defied  2.  Cartilajjinei  vv  Chundropterygii 
ir.  Order  I.  Eleutheropomi 

^^L  Sturionida) 

^^B  ChipiBoridtD 

^H  Order  '2.  Plugieslomi 

^H  Squalidso 

^H  Raiidue 

^K  Order  3.  Cyclostomi 

^^^  Pteromyzidso 

bartieters  of  the  twu  great  seiies  or  sections  into 

'i "  ^bvidcd  it  has  been  shown  are  taken  from 

skeleton.     It  remains  fur  us  now  to  make 
^. , ..  -  -  Lj:%  upon  the  minor  bubdivisions, 

E»  0uei,  «r  lx)iiy  fi^hea,  there  are  three  sections. 
diefUvt,  the  Peel inibranchii,  possess  the  fallowing 
ft  I — BranchiflB  in  continuous  pectinated  ridges, 
lA  with  au  opercular  and  bninehio!»tegous  mem- 
kwt  oompkte  and  ftee.     Suction  2,  Plectognathi ; 

lo  Uit*  tecftcHi ;  the  one  >ier«  nwed  h  that  (iveo  by 

«<ik)n«i  uasMti  JuT«  ftljo  i^an  taken  ttoa.  tlie  Kami:  Muthoi. 


[^^4 


— BranchisB  with  the  pectinations  continuous;  operculo 
and  mya  concealed  beneath  the  skin;  external  aperture  a 
aimnle  cleft;  jaws  incomplete;  maxillary  firmly  attached 
to  the  side  of  the  intermiixillary,  which  alone  forms  the 
jaw ;  palutine  art'h  united  to  the  cranium  by  suture,  and 
immovable.  To  this  section  belong  the  globe-fishes,  file- 
fishes,  &c.  Section  3,  Lophobranchii;— Branchiae  in  small 
tutts ;  opercule  large,  confined  on  all  sides  by  a  membrane, 
with  only  a  small  hole  for  the  external  aperture ;  brancb- 
ioslegnius  rays  rudimentary;  jaws  complete  and  firee.  To 
this  section  belong  the  pipe-fishes,  hippocampus,  &c. 

The  two  latter  sections  contain  but  a  limited  number  of 
species :  the  Pectifiibranchiit  on  the  contrary,  contain  all  the 
ordinary  and  tvpical  fiiihes,  and,  as  is  seen  in  the  foregoing 
list,  is  subdivided  into  throe  orders^  The  fishes  of  the  first 
of  ibeie  orderii,  the  AcanthopttTygii^  are  distinguished  by 
their  having  the  anterior  part  of  the  dorsal,  anal,  and  ventral 
fins  furnished  with  simple  spinous  rays.  The  jjcrcbes, 
muHelai,  gurnardsj  mackcrelSj  &,c ,  therefore  belong  to  this 
order  In  the  second  order,  \\m  Maiactypterygii,  all  the  fin- 
rays  are  fiexible,  with  the  exception  sometimes  of  the  first 
ray  of  the  dorsal  and  pectoral  fins.  The  three  principal  divi- 
sions of  the  Malacopierygii  are  founded  either  upon  the 
position  of  certain  fins,  oi  their  absence.  In  the  first  divi- 
sion, the  Abdominalent  the  ventral  fins  are  situated  far 
behind  the  pectorals ;  as  in  the  carj>,  tench,  bream,  dace, 
roach,  pike,  salmon,  Stc,  In  the  second  group,  the  Sub- 
brachialeff,  the  ventral  fins  are  situated  immediately  beneath 
the  peetorals  (or  even  a  little  before  them) ;  as  we  find  them 
in  the  cod-fish,  haddock,  and  whiting.  The  fiat  fishes  also 
belong  to  this  group — ^such  as  the  plaice,  flounder,  turbot, 
sole*  &.C,  To  llie  third  and  last  of  these  giealer  divisions 
of  the  Malacopterygii  belong  the  eels,  which  have  received 
the  name  Apodes,  flora  their  possessing  no  ventral  fins. 

In  illustration  of  the  three  orders  into  which  the  Carti- 
laginei  is  divided,  the  Sturgeon  will  serve  as  an  example 
of  the  first,  or  the  Einutherojiomi.  The  Plagiostami  con- 
taitLs  the  Sharks  and  Rays ;  and  the  Lampreys  andMyxincs 
chit^fttf  cuniititute  the  Cyclostomi. 

FISHER,  JOHN,  bishop  of  Rochester,  was  born  at 
Beverley  in  l4i>G.  He  was  educated  at  the  coUegiale  school 
of  his  native  place,  and  after  some  residence  there  removed 
to  Michael  House  College,  Cambridge,  of  which  he  became 
miister  in  149j.  The  patronage  of  Margaret  countess  of 
Richmond,  Henry  the  Se\enih's  mother,  fii-st  brought  him 
into  notice.  The  ^e^pect  in  which  the  held  his  character  and 
hyr  high  opinion  of  his  learning  induced  her  to  appomt  him 
her  chaplain  and  confessor.  He  was  namod  the  first  *  Lady 
Margaret's  Professor  of  Divinity*  in  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge, and  became  bishop  of  Rochester  in  1504.  It  was 
st>me  years  after  this  time  that  the  actions  of  tliis  prelate 
first  gained  him  an  historical  notoriety.  When  Henry  VIIL 
(1527)  was  anxious  to  prove  both  to  himself  and  to  others 
the  illegality  of  his  marriage  with  Catherine  of  Araxon,  he 
applied  to  tbe  bishops  for  their  opinions  in  the  matter. 
One  bishop  alone  refused  lo  sign  a  declaration  that  the 
marriage  Was  unlawful :  this  bishop  was  Fisher.  Other 
persons  indeed  affixed  his  signature  to  the  paper,  afllrming 
that  they  had  his  permission  to  i\o  so ;  but  the  bishop  reso- 
lutely denied  that  he  had  given  them  his  consent;  for  in  his 
conscience  he  believed  the  marriage  to  be  valid.  TIjuj  re- 
ftisal.  and  his  continued  advocacy  of  queen  Catherine's 
cause,  made  him  many  powerful  and  lasting  enemies.  Not 
only  did  he  become  hateful  to  the  king,  who  was  desirous 
for  the  divorce,  but  the  whole  parhament  took  umbrage  tit 
his  conduct  Sir  Thomas  Audley,  then  spetiker,  and  thirty 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  were  sent  to  complain 
to  the  king  of  certain  derogatory  words  which  Fisher  was 
declared  to  have  used  respecting  the  assembled  representa- 
tives ;  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  he  could  persuade 
them  to  receive  his  explanation.  Four  years  after,  when 
both  the  parliament  and  the  convocation  were  in  debate 
upon  the  expediency  of  denying  the  nope's  supremacy 
(1534),  Fisher  a;<am  stood  alone.  Ho  dissented  from  all 
llic  other  bishopf^,  and  could  not,  either  by  persuasion  or  ar- 
gument, be  induced  to  concur  with  their  opinion.  An  event 
was  now  at  hand  which  laid  the  foundation  of  his  ruin.  The 
inijJosture  of  Elizabeth  Barton,  the  nun  of  Kent»  was  ex- 
posed by  the  diligence  of  Cranmer  and  others  ;  and  while 
the  principal  agents  were  condemned  lo  death,  it  was  like- 
wise deemed  fit  that  those  who  had  been  privy  to  the  de- 
ception should  not  escape  unpunished.  Among  these  was 
Fisher,  who,  kaowing  this  woman  acid  her  associntes  to  be 
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impostors,  disgraced  himself  by  not  exposing  tlie  imposi* 
lian  r  he  made  inany  vain  excuses,  but  was  found  guilty  of 
rojsprision  of  treason.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  kin|f 
prmjeeded  against  him  upon  thiji  charEjo  till  ho  was  moved 
by  new  pruvocations.  When  the  uaih  touching:  the  succea- 
fiion  iind  the  king's  supremacy  vvaa  offered  to  him,  the  bishop 
of  Rochester,  ast  Sir  Thomo*  More  had  done,  refused  To 
^neiir  it.  The  king,  now  more  than  ever  irritated  against 
him,  caused  him  to  he  indicted  upon  the  statute  and  com- 
mitted to  the  Tciwcr  :  '  his  hishoprick  was  seized,'  says  Bur- 
j^ei( Hist,  Re/ormaiioJh  vol  i.),  '  and  all  his  goods  taken  from 
him  ;  only  tsoiite  old  rags  were  left  to  cover  bim  ;  and  he  was 
neither  supplied  well  in  diet  nor  other  necessaries,  of  which 
he  made  sad  complaints,'  Books  were  also  denied  him  lest 
he  should  write  against  tUe  king's  marriage  or  supremacy. 
These  inexcusable  severities  met  with  the  most  bitter  cen- 
sure of  the  Roman  Catholic  party ;  while  many  of  the  Re- 
formers, especially  the  Lutheran  preachers  who  had  fre- 
quently  been  persecuted  by  Fisher  (see  Burnet,  Hhi.  Ee/., 
part  i.,  book  2),  privately  rejoiced  in  his  misfortunes.  During 
his  imprisonment  Poi>o  Clement,  tn  spite  to  the  king»  and 
in  kindness  to  Fisher,  sent  him  a  cardinal's  hat.  When 
Ihe  king  heard  of  Ihia,  he  desired  that  the  bishop  might  be 
examined  about  it ;  but  Fisher  protested  that  he  had  used 
no  endeavours  to  procure  it :  nevertheless  his  new  dignity 
precipitated  his  ruin.  His  continued  denial  of  the  king's 
supremacy  was  no  longer  passed  over:  on  the  I7thof  June* 
1  j35,  he  was  called  to  account  for  this  otfence.  The  Lord 
Chancellor,  the  duke  of  Suffolk,  and  *)me  other  lords,  to- 
gether with  t!ie  judges,  were  appointed  commissioners  for 
his  trial;  he  was  found  guUty,  and  condemned  to  die  as  a 
traitor.    On  the  2'indof  June  he  was  beheaded. 

The  character  of  Fisher  Is  remarkable  for  firmness. 
In  his  steady  maintenance  of  the  fallen  causo  of  queen 
Catherine,  undaunted  by  the  anger  of  tlie  vindictive  King, 
this  quality  peculiarly  shone  IVrlh.  Again,  with  regard  to 
the  supremacy,  the  obstinacy  and  tyranny  of  Henry  VII T. 
were  before  him;  it  was  clear  that  no  circumstances  or 
reasoning  would  alter  Ihe  opim'ons  of  his  opponents ;  if  ke 
did  not  change,  certain  persecution  awaited  him.  lie 
might  have  followed  the  example  of  numbers  who,  though 
zealous  for  papacy,  had  now  deserted  its  cause :  the  spirit 
af  the  time  was  not  only  lenient  to  but  favoured  thb  sp^ecies 
of  hypocrisy.  But,  notwithstanding  all  this,  Fisher  was 
immovable,  not  being  convinced  that  he  was  iti  the  wrung; 
his  fearless  firmness  allowed  him  to  maintain  an  open  pro- 
fei>Bjun  that  he  was  in  the  right.  He  was  a  learned  and 
devout  man.  and  his  conduct  fullv  proved  his  sincerity. 
(Burnet's  Hist.  Ref.) 

FISHERIES  are  localities  frequented  at  certain  seasons 
by  shoaU  or  great  numbers  of  fish,  sometimes  of  one  par- 
ticular description  only,  where  they  are  taken  upon  a  large 
scale.  The  nght  of  frequenting  these  fishnig-grounds  has 
frequently  been  matter  of  dispute  between  governments, 
and  sometimes  the  subject  of  treaties,  while  exclusion  from 
them  or  invasion  of  presumed  exclusive  rights  to  their 
enjoyment  has  been  llie  cause  of  Avarlike  preparations.  The 
principal  kinds  of  fish  which  are  the  object  of  these  sys- 
tematic occupations  are  cod,  ling,  hake,  herrings,  lobsters, 
mackerel,  oyj^ters,  pilchards,  salmon,  whales,  anchovies, 
sairdinjas^  sturgeon,  and  tunny.  With  the  exception  of  the 
fuur  last-named  descrqjtions,  the  fishermen  of  this  country 
arc  engaged  in  the  taking  of  all  these  fish,  and  pursue  tlieiV 
cnlting  to  an  extent  which  makes  each  an  important  branch 
of  national  industry.  The  quantity  of  other  fish  taken  by 
British  fishermen  is  in  the  aggregate  exceedingly  great, 
and  furnishes  constant  emplovment  throughout  the  year 
to  a  great  number  of  men  on  atmost  ever^^part  of  the  coasts 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland;  but  it  has  not  been  usual  to 
apply  the  word  fisheries  otherwise  than  as  we  have  already 
mentioned. 

Of  the  British  fisnenes,  some  are  earned  on  in  rivers  or 
their  lustuaries,  and  others  in  the  bays  or  aloag  the  coasts. 
Our  principal  cod-fishery  is  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland; 
and  for  whales  our  ships  frequent  the  shores  of  Greenland, 
I3avis's  Straits,  and  the  South  Seas.  Of  late,  whalo- 
fishcries  have  also  been  carried  on  near  the  shores  of  New 
Holland  and  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

The  Appenflix  to  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of 
Inquiry  into  the  State  of  the  Irish  Fisheries,  which  <n»s 
presented  fo  parliament  in  1836,  contains  an  historical 
sketch  of  the  progress  of  the  British  and  Irish  fisheriesi, 
dmwn  up  by  Sir  T.  C.  Morgan,  M.D.,  one  of  Uio  commia- 


sloners;  and  from  this  skeleh  the  following  particulars  an 
principally  taken: — 

The  taking  of  herrings  was  exiensively  pursued  in  Scot- 
land in  the  ninth  centnry,  and  continued  until  tlic  ( 
tion  of  Royal  Burghs  prohibited  the  exportation 
before  the  resident  population  was  suppliea  at  a  stlp 
price.    In  consequence  of  this  interference,  many 
fishermen  abandoned  the  pursuit  at  liorae.  and  son 
Holland— a  circumstance  which  first  drew  the  atlen 
the  Dutch  to  the  value  of  the  Scotch  fisheries.     S 
enactments  were  passed  under  James  III.,  IV.,  an 
Scotland  for  the  promotion  of  the  fisheries;  and  Jan 
before  his  accession  to  the  English  throne,  direc 
building  of  three  towns  for  the  same  purpose;  h 
measure  failed  of  success.     In  1633  Chailes  1.  i> 
'An  Association  of  the  three  kingdoms  for  a  general 
within  the  hail  seas  and  coasts  of  hia  majesty's  sai 
doms.*    A  standing  committee  was  named  for  the 
ment  of  the  Association,  which  was  joined  by  many 
of  distinction.     For  ihe  encouragement  of  this  ad 
the  king  ordered  that  Lent  ahould  be  strictly  i}U- 
but  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  put  an  end 
scheme.     In  1654  the  government,  in  order  to  '/ - 
lion  to  the  fisheries,  remitted  in  favour  of  Sir  i ' 
drews,  who  had  embarked  in  the  same,  the  sail   .  . 
'  customs,  and  excise  duties  upon  all  naval  nccc> 
besides    which,    voluntary    collections    were    ma^'. 
wealthy  and    patriotic    individuals    for    building 
dof^ks,  and  storeliouses,  and  for  defhiying  other  c\ 
These  measures  of*  protection*  appear  to  have 
cessful;  for  six  3  ears  later  we  find  that  the  tV 
unilertaken  by  Simon  Smith,  who,  in  addition  l^i  ali  U* 
advantages  conceded  to  Sir  Phineas, Andrews,  was  ttl*i 
allowed  the  free  importation  of  all  cornmodiiies  hv 
in  return  for  fish  shipped  to  foreign  countries.     Ch 
on  his  re'^toration,  appointed,  in  1G77,  a  *  Council  *  ' 
j  Fishery,*  to  which  the  duke  of  York,  the  earl  of  CI  *; 
and  other  persons  of  honour  and  wisdom  were  nam«.j..  ,.,15 
powers  to  make  laws  for  the  mantigement  of  the  trade,  1 
to  punish  any  persons  who  should  oflend  against  their 
vision^.     For  further  encouragement,  a  lottery  was  graj 
for  three  years ;  a  collection  was  made  in  ctiurche* ; 
an  exemption  granted  for  seven  years  from  customs, 
inwards  and  outwards,  on  the  sale  of  fish  exported  to 
Baltic,  Denmark.  Norway,  Fnmce,  and  some  ot  f 
Besides  this,  all  victuallers  and  eofi^eehouse-ki 
compelled  each  to  take  a  certain  number  of  hj 
rings  yearly  at  :J0-S.  per  barrel,  *  until  a  fon 
should  be  established  to   the  satisfaction  ot  tur   1 
Beyond  these  ettcotirageirmtfH,  a  duty  of  '2*.  6(i.  per 
was  imposed  upon  foreign  herrings  imported ;  and 
mise  was  made  of  '  all  such  other  advantages  as  exj' 
should  discover  to  he  necessary.'     Great  as  were 
encouragements,  no  progress  was  made  in  the  fislierj  I 
sixteen  years,  at  which  lime  a  charter  was  granted  to  t  X 
fishing  company,  which  raised  by  subscription  1 1,580/. 
company,  which  was  renewed  in  16*J0,  also  failed,  and 
dissolved  by  act  of  }>arliiiraent  early  in  the  reigo  of  ' 
liam  III.     Two  further  etforts^  made  in  1720  and  17 
were  alike  unsuccessful.     Various  reasons  liave  been  1 
signed  for  Ihese  repeated  failures.     Among  these 
may  be  mentionerl,  the  rule  which  made  London  tti 
quarters  of  the  fishery,  it  being  the  dearest  port  in  1 
dom,  and  the  superiority  of  the  Dutch  in  the  art, 
Yaringlon,  in  the  second  part  of  *  England's  Iraprovett 
by  Sea  and  Land,"  sums  up  all  other  reasons  in  this  1 
fact  — 'Wo  fish  intolerably  dear,  and  the  Dutch  exceed 
cheap." 

In  1 749  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  wa*  \ 
pointed  to  inquire  concerning  the  herring  and  white 
erios,  and  as  ihe  result  of  its  laWurs  a  corporatiotn 
formed,   with,  a  capital  of  500,ti00/.,   under  Ihe  name 
*  The  Society  of  the  Free  British  Fii*hery.*    A  bountyl 
36^.  per  ton  on  all  decked  vessels  of  from  20  io  80 
employed  in  fiaiiing  was  granted  for  fourteen  years, 
bounty  was  increased  in  1057  to  b%s.  per  Ion,' but  with 

producing  an  adenuate  return  to  the  adv 

I7i>y,  by  the   33rtl  Geo.  IL,  a  bounty  of 
granted,  besides  *2#.  bd.  per  barrel  upon  iii.  .,^. 
and  intenjst  at  the  mte  of  3  per  cent,  was  secured  to 
subscribers,  payable  out  of  the  Customs'  revenue.  The  wh 
number  of  vessels  entered  on  the  Custom  House  h*xtks  ^jt 
j  the  fisheries  in  consequence  of  thi«  act  was  only  eight.    1ji_ 


lie  whole  buss  0&hery  of  Scotland*  according  to  the 
of  Adam  Sniilb  (*  Wealth  of  Natiunts*  k  iv.  c.  vj, 
only  four  barrel*  of  *  Sen  Sticks/  (herrings  cared 
tb  of  which*  in  bounties  alone,  coat  the  t^overti' 
15$,,  and  each  barnjl  of  in ercban table  liernngs 
^$.  ^d*    The  explanation  of  tbis  fact  i^^,  that  the 
ng  given  to  the  vessels  and  nut  to  the  fish.  *  ships 
m^  Ui  catch  the  bounty  and  not  the  berrm|(s.' 
In  Geo.  III.  (1785-6)   the   tonnage   bounty  was 
20i.,  and  a  bounty  of  4?.  per  banel  was  givt^ii  on 
lilting  the  m  hole  payment  to  30#.  per  ton,  except 
\  tlian  three  barrels  per  Ion  were  taken,  in  which 
p  barrel  wiks  given  on  the  excess.     Oa  an  average 
B  i4,394  barrels  were  taken  annually,  at  a  cost  to 
inent  of  about  7t,  6//.  pel;  barrel. 
*Tbc  British  Society  for  evteudiu^  the  Fisheries 
mig  the  Sea  Coasts  of  the  Kingdom'  was  intur- 
^L^  jotnt-stoek  was  sub:^cribe(i  '  for  punihiming 
HUiug  thereon  free  towns,  village*,  ami  llshuig- 
W*  Highlands  and  Mandi  of  Scotland/     Thin 
was  raised  by  the  subscriptions  of  a  few  Kpirirtd 
»who  did  not  look  for  any  prodtable  return.    The 
f  the  sgcioty  were  chielly  proprietors  of  estates, 
tijcct  wag  the  improvement  of  their  property.    No 
la  yet  been  made  upon  the  money  cNpended  by 
lion;  but  it  is  cxp^ted  that  the  lands  taken  for 
E1&.  hatolets,  and   fisbenuen's  allolmcuts,  with 
m.  stores  and  other  buildings  which  they  have 
[,  may  yield  a  return  in  rent. 
act  waj  parsed  in  I H08  for  the  regulation  of  the 
The  bounty  vras  again  raised  to  60*.  per  ton  on 
^h  of  not  less  than  60  tons  burthen,  wilh  an 
bounty  of  20^,  per  Ion  fur   the   first   30  vosseU 
the  first  year.     Premiums  amounting  to  3tKlt)/. 
panted  for  boats  of  not  lesis  thun  15  Ions  burthen. 
feseribcHl  regulations  lur  fishing,  curing,  inspect- 
Ending  lierrings,  and  a  board  of  seven  commis- 
appointed  for  adoiinistering  the  law.     This  act, 
It  llrst  pa.ssefl  for  a  limited  time,  was  made  per- 
il 1 5  i^.}  Geo.  Ill,,  c.  'J4).     The  tonnage-hounty 
l&ean  time  be«n  extended  to  fislung-vesselsof  not 
^  tons  burthen,     Uuriug  the  year  1814  only  Ave 
been  fitted  out  for  the  fishery  from  Yarmouth, 
}  fi^t  the  deep-sea  fishery  from  any  other  port  of 
jsn.    For  the  inspection  and  brandins^  of  herrings 
h^  of  Great  Britain  was  divided  into  districts. 
^M  officers  were  appointml  to  oversee  the  op«n^- 
pKhermen,  and  to  prevent  frauds  in  regard  to 
I    Tlie  prinei|jal  regulations  affecting  the  curing 
I  were  borrowed  from  the  practice  of  the  Dutch 
In   1817  a   further  hr>on  was  granted  to  the 
by  allowing  them  the  use  of  salt  dutyfree;  a 
Vantage,  which  ceased  in  1823  by  the  repeal  of 
I  th«t  article. 

N>licy  of  granting  bounties  on  production,  the 
lich  is  to  tax  the  people  of  this  rouutry  in  order 
i  coiinthes  may  be  supplied  with  articles  of  con- 
t  prices  below  their  actual  cosst,  came  at  length 
M  Rcknowlodged,  In  1821  the  tonnage  bounty 
Venientioned  wa5  repealed;  the  bounty  of  4*. 
prhich  w«is  paid  up  to  the  5th  of  Apnl,  1826,  was 
bduoed  l#.  per  barrel  each  succeeding  year  ;  so 
tl,  1830,  the  bounty  cea^sed  altogether  Tliat  this 
€  the  system  has  not  been  productive  of  any 
to  the  n  erring -fish  cry  will  appear  from  the  fol* 
t  puppared  from  the  reports  ot  the  coraroissioners 
)h  fisheries,  wherein  are  slated  the  number  of 
td,  brande<l,  and  exported  hi  each  of  the  years 
5lh  of  April,  from  1815  to  183;.  The  average 
Iber  of  barrels  of  herrings  cured  and  exported 
in  the  five  yeara  that  preceded  the  alteration 
I  and  224,370,  In  the  five  years  from  1826  to 
the  bounty  was  proceeding  to  its  annihilation, 
I  DUinbers  were  3.16,896  cured,  and  208,944  ex- 
I  m  the  five  years  ending  t^o  51h  of  April,  1637, 
I  numbers  were    396,UL0  barrels  cured,   and 

I  Cfii«fL  t1r*iidi«ii.  Exporlf^. 

I    .       fiamlh  Bufftb.  Uarre)*. 

I160>13^  83«376  141,305 

162,651  116,436  107.688 

193,343  140,013  133.628 

r  -  "•" 


Yearfritdlug 

Cured. 

nmt^td. 

ExporM. 

&ih  of  April. 

biirrri*. 

ll«mlf. 

IktrrelH. 

1819 

340,894 

*i7O,022 

227,162 

1620 

382,491 

309,700 

253,516 

1821 

442,195 

363,872 

294,805 

IB22 

316,524 

263.205     ■ 

214,956 

1833 

248,869 

203,110 

170,445 

1824 

392.190 

299,631 

339,630 

1825 

347,665 

270,844 

202,016 

1626 

379,233 

294,422 

317,673 

1827 

288,495 

223,606 

166,406 

1628 

399,778 

279,317 

211,659 

1829 

355,979 

234,827 

205,875 

1830 

32U,556 

218,418 

I « 1.654 

IB31 

439,370 

237,085 

264,903 

1832 

362,660 

157,839 

217,499 

1^33 

416,964 

168,259 

2'.iU.684 

1834 

394,916 

178,000 

272.093 

\i<3^ 

277.317 

85,079 

158,805 

1836 

497,615 

192.317 

273,393 

1^37 

397,737 

n  4.192 

189,265 

The  number  of  boat;*  and  of  fishermen,  ami  other  person 
employed  in   taking,  gutting,  curing,  and  i>ucking  cod  and 
herrings   in  each  of  the  six  years  to  April,  1837,  were  i 
follows : — 


Nitmber  of 

N'iiinb«r  of 

Number  of 

ClAI|>l>t'«. 

Ti4«|  Nninbur 

Year. 

HodU. 

KifUrrfneii. 

Cmrrrt.  S.c, 

1832 

11,059 

49,t64 

31,402 

80,566 

1833 

11,009 

48,181 

33,274 

81,455 

1834 

11,284 

49,2 1 2 

33.054 

82,266 

1835 

J  1,359 

^9,462 

32,§61 

82.323 

1836 

11,427 

49,720 

37.178 

86,898 

1837 

It, 494 

51,907 

34,626 

86,533 

The  impolioy  uf  the  bounty  system  ban  been  plaretl  in  a 
very  striking  light  by  the  evideiire  of  Mr.  Tern  an,  of  Liver- 
jHJo!,  a  factor  fJr  the  sale  of  fish.  The  fishermen  of  that  part 
of  the  coitHt  are  mostly  uihabitauiii  of  a  vilhige  on  the  coast 
called  Skerries  where  the  houses  are  neater  and  in  better 
repair  now  than  they  were  during  ihc  lime  of  bounties,  and 
the  men  themselves  are  '  belter  clothed,  better  fed,  more  in- 
dustrious, and  more  temperate  than  they  were  during  the 
bounty.  Nothing  was  more  calculated  ts>  denwralise  them 
than  the  bounties,  as  they  w^eru  (»iv*?n ;  nothing  could  have 
been  more  mischievous  or  more  injudicious  than  the  tonnage- 
bounty  system;  it  was.  in  fact,  a  bounty  on  idieue^is  and  |)er- 
jury  Theu"  increased  urosjwrily  has  arisen  from  their  asto- 
nishingly increamd  iunustry,  and  their  greater  reliance  on 
their  own  exertions,  without  looking  to  extraneous  aid.'  In 
Scotland  the  fishermen  have  been  able,  from  the  profits  of 
their  business  since  the  removal  of  the  bounty,  to  replace 
the  small  boats  they  formerly  used  by  new  bo»ls  of  larger 
dimensions,  and  to  provide  themselves  with  fishing  materials 
of  superior  value. 

A  select  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  ap- 
pointed in  1833  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  British 
Channel  fisheries.  A  second  comraitlee  was  api)ointed  in 
1836  to  cQUsider  the  state  of  the  tsalrnon  fisheries  iti  Scot- 
land, and  in  the  previous  year  coratiussioncrs  had  been  in- 
structed to  investigate  the  condition  of  the  Insh  (Isheries. 
From  each  of  these  bodies  reports  have  proceeded  which 
have  been  laid  before  parliament  and  contain  a  considera- 
ble amount  of  information  upon  the  subject. 

Takini?  these  branches  of  the  inquiry  m  I  he  order  here 
given,  we  proceed  to  describe,  as  hrietly  as  possible,  the 
actual  condition  of  the  fisheries  connected  with  the  coasts 
and  river>i  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  appointment  of 
the  committee  in  1833  arose  out  of  the  distress  which  was 
at  that  time  said  to  affect  the  several  Channel  fi^her1es>  and 
in  its  report  the  committee  stated  that  these  fisher ie^i  were 
generally  in  a  very  depressed  and  declining  state  ;  that 
they  appear  to  have  been  gradually  sinking  snu'e  the  fjeace 
in  1 8 15  ;  that  the  capital  employed  does  not  yield  u  pro (i ruble 
return;  that  the  number  of  vessels  and  of  (he  people  to 
whom  it  gave  cmploymenl  is  diminished:  and  that  (he 
fishermen  who  formerly  could  maintain  theiusehes  and 
their  families  bv  their  industry  were  in  a  greater  or  less  de- 
gree pauperisefi. 

The  cause  of  this  unfavourable  change^  to  which,  as  being 
in  its  opinion  the  most  readily  susceptible  of  remedy,  the 
committee  gave  its  principal  attention,  was  the  interference 
of  the  fishermen  of  France  and  Holland;  but  the  principal 
cause  of  the  distress  wa«  stated  to  be  *  the  great  sind  u^- 
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itroasiTig  scarcity  of  all  fish  whic!i  breed  in  the  Channel,  oom- 1 
[{Kared  with  what  was  the  ordinary  supply  15  to  '20  years 
'  B^,  Operating  prejudicially  to  the  fisbernien,  at  Ibe  aaiaL* 
time  that  a  continued  fall  of  prices  Ims  taken  place  in  thu 
markets.*  This  fall  of  prices  could  not  have  ocourred  in 
consequence  oi'  any  scarcity  in  the  supply.  That  there  Wiw  a 
diminished  quantity  taken  hy  the  English  fishermen  may  pos- 
sibly have  been  true;  but  considering  that  the  supply  in  our 
markets*  was  actually  increased  so  as  to  provide  our  growing 
population  at  progreai-iivcly  decrcasini,?  prices,  we  can  only 
wccaunt  for  the  facts  adducefl  by  the  committee  by  suppos- 
ing that  the  foreign  fishermen^  of  whoso  interference  such 
grievous  complaint  was  made^  were  better  skdled  and  more 
persevering  in  their  calling  than  out  own  countrymen  a 
suppoiutiou  which  s>eems  to  bo  borne  out  by  the  circum- 
SilEince  of  ovir  having,  hince  this  report  was  ilelivered,  been 
sUli  more  abundantly  supplied  wiUi  fish  for  uur  tables;  while 
ti.e  cr)'  of  distress  on  the  part  of  the  fiahernien  has  passed 
away,  doubtless  owing  to  the  greater  degree  of  skill  am! 
industry  which  they  have  since  exerted. 

A  complaint,  the  opposite  to  that  brought  forward  by  the 
committee,  haK  of  late  been  preferred  against  our  H^hermen 
by  the  owners  of  tlie  boats*  who  allege  thai,  having  ad- 
vance d  ail  the  capital  neceasary  for  the  undertakings  and 
having  probably  also  contributed  to  tho  support  of  the  men 
during  the  dead  season,  under  the  faith  of  an  agreement  to 
receive  at  stipulated  prices  all  the  produce  of  their  nets,  the 
men  so  bound  to  tbem  sell  a  considerable  part  of  the  fish 
which  they  take  to  boats  despatched  from  the  coast  of 
France,  These  circumsTances  have  been  mentioned,  because 
a  great  and  it  is  thought  a  groundless  impression  was 
treated  by  tho  result  of  the  inquirj^  of  1833,  which  inquiry, 
it  has  been  alleged,  was  unriertaken  to  satisfy  the  desires 
of  certain  interested  parties  who  wished  to  make  out  a  case 
for  the  interference  of  government. 

One  branch  of  fishing  wholly  dilferent  in  its  object  iVom 
all  other  branches  has  been  described  by  the  committee  of 
J  HS3  under  the  title  of  the  Stow-Boat  Ftsheri/.  This  flshory 
prevail:)  principally  upon  the  Kentish,  Norlolk,  and  Essex 
coBsLa ;  add  the  object  it*  the  catching  of  sprats,  not  for  food, 
but  as  manure  for  the  land,  for  which  Ihore  t»  a  con- 
litunt  demand.  This  branch  ofjishing  is  represented  by  the 
comtnittce  to  have  much  incrcoaed,  and  to  give  employment 
on  the  Kentish  coast  alone  to  fVom  40t>  to  50 n  boats,  which 
remain  upon  the  fishing  grounds  frequently  for  a  week  to* 
gelher  and  until  each  has  obtained  a  full  cargo  of  dead  fish. 

The  faciUty  which  the  pretence  of  employing  vessels  in 
H  hing  gives  to  tiie  operations  of  smugglers  hoj^  led  to  an 
act  of  pwhament,  6  Geo,  IV.,  c.  108,  under  which  vessels 
and  boats  of  certain  deseripiions  are  required  to  be  licensed 
by  tho  oommissionei's  of  the  customs.  The  licenses  thus 
granted  specify  the  limits  beyond  which  fishing-vessels 
must  not  be  employed :  this  distance  is  usually  four  leagues 
from  Ihe  English  coast,  and  it  is  affinued  that  our  fisher- 
•men  are  injured  by  this  restriction,  because  some  valuable 
fi*.bing  grounds  lie  beyond  the  prescribed  limits  and  are 
thus  abandoned  to  foreigners. 

The  pilchard  fish^n/^  which  is  carried  on  upon  parts  of 
the  Devon  and  Cornish  coasts,  is  of  some  importance.  The 
number  of  boats  engaged  in  it  is  about  looo.  which 
give  employment  to  about  3,500  men  at  sea  and  about 
5000  men  and  women  on  shore,  Tlie  pilchards  visit  our 
shores  in  August  and  Septembor»  and  again  it}  November 
*  or  December:  they  come  in  large  ehoalg  into  shallow  water. 
As  soon  as  caught  they  are  salt^  or  pickled  and  exported 
to  foreign  markets,  chiefly  to  the  Mediterranean :  the  Bver- 
age  export  amounts  to  30,000  hogsheads  per  year.  The 
quantity  was  much  greater  formerly,  when  a  bounty  of  8^, 
fid.  per  hogshead  wa:,  paid  upon  all  exported,  Tbts  bounty 
has  now  censed,  and  as  additional  reasons  for  the  diminu- 
tion of  the  fishery,  it  is  said  (hat  Lent  is  not  now  so  strictly 
ob^en-pd  as  formerly  in  the  countries  to  which  the  exports 
are  mode,  and  that  the  heavy  duty,  equal  to  18^.  per  hogs- 
heai!»  imposed  upon  importation  into  Naples  which  has 
lonej  been  the  principal  market,  has  checked  cijnsumption. 

The  extent  of  the  British  herring-/tshi>ry  has  already  been 
notice*!.  The  places  where  it  is  pnuripally  carried  on  are 
Yarmouth,  Lowestnfl',  TI^lqitT^is,  Folkestone,  Cardigun  Bay* 
iind  Swansea,  in  K  IWale^;  the  coast*;  of  Caith- 

ness, Sutherland,  .\  liii-e,   Banffshire.    Moravshire, 

and  Rot^S'shire,  in  Stotlttuil-  and  Gitlway.  Kdlybeg^  on  the 
coast  of  Dunegul,  Mayo,  the  nastuary  of  the  Shannon, 
tho  «oast  between  Dingle  Hay  and  Kenmare,  Bantry  Bay, 


Walerford,  and  from  Mizen-head  to  Cahoro  potnl  on  ^ 
Wick  low  coast,  in  Ireland. 

The  folio  winy;  table,  constructed  from  the  reports  of 
late  comnussioners  of  the  Irish  fiahurica,  shows  ihd 
of  boatii  and  men  employed,  and  the  produce  of 
in  each  year  from  1821  to  1829, 
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The  principal  herring-fishery  off  the  coast  of  Norfolk 
Suffolk  commences  in  September  and  ends  inthebegi 
of  December.    Mackerel  fishing  begins  1st  May  and  i 
I  St  July.   No  material  changes  have  occiured  in  {he 
but  herrings  are  more  numerous  of  late  years  on  the  1 
shire  const     For  both  fisheries  decked- vessels  of 
tons  register  are  generally  used. 

Our  chief  salmon-flsberies  are  carried  on  in  tbt 
and  ^estuaries  of  Scotland.  As  no  bounty  has  been 
time  payable  u|K>n  the  taking  or  exporting  of  this  kindfl 
it  has  been  difficult  to  ascertain  its  actual  or  cf.»mi 
amount.      Some  partial  returns  have  beeii  11 

persons  who  have  rented  the  different  fishi: 
these  do  not  offer  a  complete  view  of 

Eroduf  e  being  consumed  within  tlie  k 
ouse,  which  takes  no  note  of  goods  t 
|M>rt,  aflbrds  no  help  tov^ards  supply  in 
detailed  account  has  been  given  of  iIil  ,., 
raon* fisheries  in  the  rivers  on  the  coast  of  S 
which  the  following   table,  giving  the  pr 
yeATs  to  1636,  has  been  taken  :— 

1833.  183i 


ivor  Shin     .         .           lbs. 

45,639 

?9,025 

» ,    Brora   . 

23,467 

40,3  r>  I 

« ^     Helmsdale    . 

33,782 

24J'ili 

, ,    Naver  and  Borgie  . 

28.134 

64.1  U 

,,    Hope    . 

10,966 

^29.d6i 

, ,    Grudy  , 

1.163 

IMU 

, ,    Inchard 

1.643 

2,965 

, ,    Laxi'oid          • 

9.135 

17,456 

153/J29       260,3^ 
The  produce  of  the  salmon-flsheries  in  some  otbtri 
rivers  of  Scollund,  during  each  of  the  same  three  }« 
as  follows: — 

issa  ISSL 

River  Foyle  .  ,  lbs,  292.947  304J56 
,,  Beauly  .  No.  offish  8,894  U,U7 
, ,     South  Esk  and  North 

Esk       No.  of  fish      29,096        45.20^ 
Tho  uvcrage  weight  of  the  fish  may  be  estimalid| 
pounds. 

The  j)roduoe  of  the  fishings  in  tlie  rivers  Tay,  L  _ 
Spey.  1  indhorn,  Beauly,  Borrik*dale,  LangwoU  and 
and  of  the  coasts  adjacent,  are  couNeyed  in  st<iaiU'Ui. 
small  sailiuff  vessels  to  Aberdeen,  where  Hjey  &re  [ 
with  ice  in  boxes  and  sent  to  the  London  market.  1 
shipments  tfius  made  from  Aberdeen,  in  each  of  tlm\ 
years  ending  witli  1835,  were  as  follow; — 

1833  ,  .  10.449  r    ;- 
1S34        ,          .            b,67l» 
IH35        ,          .           11,549                   .,.,;. 

Each  box  contains  on  the  average  from  111  la  4i  I 
wciglui  120  lb'4.      A  filatement,   whieh  do«s 
nppt.iu-  to  be  entitled  to  much  confidence,  hoii  1 
tho  qunnlity  of  sulmon  brought  by  sea  la  1_nr^ 
Scotland  and  Ireland  in  each  of  tb^  yewu  IdMl 
viz, — 

1834  .         .         .         ,         iv:vicwf. 

1835  ,  .  ,  .  -0,6^7... 
The  most  productire  ftiltooU'fialimes  in 
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j'lbe  mouths  of  tbe  rivers;  the  most  tmporlant 
ting  :— 

ne  witli  its  iributaricia,  the  Mattock  and  Black- 
|it0r, 

CkTirirm.  the  Main  aiirl  the  Glenariff.  in  AiUrira. 
Ii  its  tjributariei,  the  Pound,  Bum  Gas  he  1^ 

k^B«iaa  with  itti  triliutanes,  the  Roe,  the  Agivey, 
p  Clftudy,  tho  BalUn*lerry,   tho  Blaokwaler,^  the 

fpcr  Bann,  and  iJiq  Millf  Jwn. 
*oylo  with  its  tri!>utaricB»  tho  Roo,  the  Faughan, 
*    -  ,  the  Mminie,  tlw  D^rg,  the  Mournobcg, 

ini,  the  Sirulo,  and  Cammuii. 
i^i)  .^ni  or  Rathmohon  which  joint*  I^ugh  Sw^illy. 
li«?ka-^h  with  its  trihutariea^  the  Owencary  and 
feCluiie. 

Piinynn4.s  and  the  Rave. 

!]Esk  or  Donegal    river,  with    its  tributary   the 
BmUiy. 
Rriie. 

jKewnoi  t  nnd  it^  tributaries,  the  Skudagh,  Bucka- 
^.  Crlcnisland.  and  Bdtra, 
Uoy  and  Ballycroy. 

%vf)^  ni\A  \tb  tributaries,  the  Bella  and  Lung, 
n  f\  the  Gijwla,  the  Galway. 

I   With  iu  trihutttries,    the  Fergus,  the 
i  '      '      ■    ..tty. 

I  nu  Kenmare  and  the  Currano. 

\  aim   us  trihutarie."*,  the  Ballinasloe,  the 

^  •  Gurtacrue,  and  Dung«>i»iir), 

U i  Bandon 

IttckwMer  and  its  tributaries,  the  Owbcg,  the 

cb^on,  and  the  Annaglni. 

uir.  the  Barrow,  and  the  Non*. 

iray  and  it*,  tributaries  the  Ennibkerry,  Powem- 

1  and  GlencrcCt  and  thu  LilTey, 

are  fifth  of  pasKnire  which  visit  erery  part  of  our 

bo  spring  and  early  part  of  the  aimimer,  and  are 

milt  abundance.     In  Ihi^  covnitry  they  aro  used 

great  quantities  are  ronveyed  by  rapid  land  jonr- 

the  coast  to  London.     Fur  the  enrnumgx'mcnt  of 

ttl  and  other  similar  hsheries,  the  earriagcii  in 

lilUh  are  thus  conveyed  aro  exempt I'd  from  the 

idttty.     Tho  general  desire  to  obtain  thiB  54j  in 

has  led  to  the  well-known  relaxation  of  nnt  lawH 

day  tradinjif,  which  perm  its  the  open  hawkinu^ 

tkerel  on  that  day,  a  practice  which  is  punifcJf- 

to  any  other  llsb,  or  indeed  to  artictes  of 

with  the  exception  of  milk*    The  fi^ihing-hoai^ 

ifts  of  the  coast  whirh  are  sufficiently  near  to  the 

ai-eorapiinied  by  tb^t-sailing  cutters,  which  coN 

iVm^  or  the  H^hing-boats  and  proceed  with  the 

I  e  market  while  the  boats  pu^^ue  their 

1  /a  favourable  season  100,000  mackerel 

I  t Jo  market  every  week.    Those  fish 

I  rought  by  land  conveyance  toLon- 

liu  ai  n  RiiKi  oi  auction  on  the  beach  by  the  fisher- 

b  ownera  of  the  carts  or  vans,  v^ihose  success  in 

tittion  depend?  mainly  upon  their  quickno&s  in 

bem  Ui  ihc  markt-t  ftjr  consumption. 

^rpal  flj»herie>  on  the  eastern  coa^t  of  Kngland 

eJgbbmirhocHl  ofWliitby.  Hartlepool,  and  Robin 

iV.     Hie  fi^^h-marketi  of  Liver fjool   and  Man- 

i  iinctt  the  opening  of  the  Grand  Junction  Rail- 

\i  Birmingham  ttl*o,  are  ijenemllv  well  supplied 

'  ge  with  fresh  fi^h,  both  roumf  and  Hat,  fVom 

grounds,     A  good  deal  of  fish  likewise  comes 

y  stcsun-ve^aels  firom  the  Isle  of  Man. 

mnd  for  fresh  fish  in  the  west  of  England  is  said 

«ie  and  incrcafting.     In  the  season  of  Ifearj, 

I  he  Report  of  the  0»ni  mission  ers,  probably 

pdrhard*  were  sf>ld  for  home  consumption* 

supply  of  mackereh  hake,  &e,»  fresh  and 

is  distributed  throughout  the  country  in 

!>,  Pilchards  are  often  sold  at  h*.  to  \s.  6//., 

2*.  per  126 ;  cod-fish  at  2-s,each ;  red  mullets 

turbots  2d*  to  6<^*  per  Ih. ;  mackerel  1^.  to 


0 thing  grounds  of  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
[jih  found  most  abundantly  at  each,  are  na 

Scotland. 
i0o4  Ung,  haddock. 


Burn  tiskmd, — Herri  n  gs. 

S^ow^/iar^n,— Herrings,  haddocks  bftlibut,  cod,  ling 
skate,  inackercd. 

Co///>.v/o/j,— Herrings,  haddocks,  ood,  mujiscla  (nhabit 
ants  all  fishormeti). 

Pett'rh£ad,—H(irTing&,  cod,  haddocks. 

Port  Gordon. — Herringi^. 

Findhom. — Herrings,  cod,  haddocks. 

Cromarty, — Herrings,  lobsters. 

Cmthnes^.—WiiT  ri  o  gs. 

^fVrA,— Herrings,  cod,  ling,  hake,  ftalmon,  haddock 
flounders, 

Thurso.^  n  e  rrin  gs. 

Tojif^ue. — H  errings. 

I'llarto  ')L^  H  e  rri  ngs, 

Lf)ch  Crtrrofi.  — Herrings,  cod,  ling,  hake 

InvHrary. — Herringa,  cod,  ling,  Kahnon 

Greenock^ — Herrings,  cod^  ling/ 

Rothsay. — H  erri  n  g  s. 

r^i/7i/jAe/;/>«.— Herrings,  turbot»  sole,  floiiudoin. 

Orkneys. — Herrings,  cod. 

S/tetlwtd  hies. — Herrings,  cod,  ling.  _ 

Stornaway,— Herring  cod,  ling. 

Ireland. 

Coojfi  i\f  Dublhh-^Cod,  haddock,  whiting,  herrmg^ 
trout,  salmon. 

Louth. — Cod,  haddock,  conger,  ling,  mackerel,  whitmg 
herrings,  hake,  and  (lat-fisb. 

Z^rjf/Tj,— Cod,  haddock,  ling,  whiting,  conger,  lurbot 
soles,  plaice,  brill,  mackerel,  herrings  (iuu  boats),  muUet. 

/l///7im.— Cod,  ling,  conger,  pollock,  llai-fish,  turbot, 
hadd(»ck. 

iJo/ir^tt/,— Sules,  plaice,  oysters,  herrings,  turbot,  cod, 
ling,  eeli^,  haddock,  dorees,  hrike,  whiting,  conger,  muck- 
erd,  sprat,  glasnen. 

•SVf^iro.— Turbot,  cod,  and  all  kinds  of  fish  that  frequent 
the  Tri?.h  coast.  i 

Mitiy a.— Turbot.  sol(j,  cod,  ling,  haddock,  luike,  whitingJ 
glassun,  conger,  gurnet,  pollock,  mackerel,  herrings,  skate^ 
sprat,  bream. 

f/a/tfv/j/.— Cod,  ling,  pollock,  mackerel,  bream,  herrings, 
conger,  sun-fish,  haddock,  gurnet,  whiting,  hake,  lurboi, 
glassen,  stoles,  plaice,  doree,  halibut. 

Clare, — Turbot,  cod,  ling,  haddock,  hake,  soles,  whiting, 
gurnet,  mackerel,  ihornback,  doree,  ray,  skad, 

AVrry,— Turbot,  haddock,  gurnet,  noUock,  plaice,  sole, 
doree,  c«d,  whiting,  ray,  conger,  mullet,  mackerel,  shad, 
bream,  herrings,  pilcharcU,  hake,  ling,  glassen. 

Cork. — Turbot,  sole,  cod,,  ling,  haddock,  mackerel,  conger, 
Imke,  whiting,  shad,  pilchards,  herrings,  plaice,  pollock, 
halibut,  doree,  skate. 

IVaterJ'ifrd.-^Cod,  hng,  hake,  haddock,  glassen,  herrings/ 

U'd/ord. — Cod,   ling,   hake,   gurnet,   whiting,  pollock^ ' 
turbot,    mackerel^    herrings,    pilchards,    lobsters,    conger, 
bream,  soles,  plaice. 

^fc/f/rjfr.— Herrings,  cod,  oysters,  ling,  haddock,  vhit- 
ing,  mackerel,  soles,  plaice,  pollock,  trout,  salmon. 

Cod. — The  cod  fishery  at  Newfoundland  was  carried  on  s 
early  as  1  oOO  by  tho  Portuguese,  Bisca vans,  and  Frondi,  but  j 
it  was  not  untii  1565  that  the  English  ventured  to  inlcrfere 
with  thera.     In  that  year  Sir  Francis  Drake  being  sent  to  j 
the  islaml  with  a  sqikudroii,  seized  the  foreign  sbii^s  v^lurb 
ho  Ibund  engaged  in  tho  fishery,  and  sent  them  tu 
where  they  wore  declared  iiiwful  prices.  Seven  }< 
that  time  attempts  had  been  made  to  settle  a  cu  n 

Newfoundland  under  a  charter  granted  by  Queen  I 
but  without  success.     In  IfilO  a  coropatiy  wa-  mr  .^    ;     .  i 
for  the  same  purpose  by  King  J  ames  L,  and  >v     1 1    r .  t    1  v 
was  thi>  fi.<^her>'  prosecutedi  that  in  1614  thet'e  ^  i 

2(»0  vessels  engaged  in  it :  in  the  following  year  ti 

to  N 

ill's  ^-.    v.:    ^  V  •—    <""^..-  :.. 

of  the  seventeenth  cctif  rench  were  in  the  hiibit  j 

of  employuig  in  these  !i  ijout  500  sad  of  »]ii]>H.  a  < 

great  many  of  which  were  ot  goml  burthen,  and  mounted  J 
trom  sixteen  to  forty  guns,  to  roan  which  they  liave  by  a  < 
moderate  computation  about  1G,OUO  men.*  Iliis  wntt^  , 
adds,  that  *  the  French  by  their  extraordinary  frugal  it  y^ , 
joined  with  their  other  great  advantages,  bu^  1  <  cap* 

ness  of  salt,  and  having  the  best  »nd  most  <  pari  • 

of  the  country  for  fiiihing,  have  quite  beaten  tne  i:.u^iiidi 
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out  of  llm  IraJe.  as  may  bo  inatancod  in  many  of  tlie  out-  ' 
ports  of  onr  iiation.  and  particularly  Barnstaple  and  Bidde- 
ford^  whicli  fonTierly  employe*!  in   I  his  trade   above   fifty 
ships,  and  now  dt>  not  fit  out  above  six  or  eight  small  ships.* 

By  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  which  acknowledged  the  sove- 
reignty f>(  the  whole  island  of  Newfoundland  to  be  in  the 
crown  of  England,  the  privilep^e  of  fishing  on  part  of  Ihe  coast 
was  reserved  to  France,  notwithst ami int^  winch  the  English 
fishery  there  increased  to  a  fi^reat  extent.  In  1763  there 
were  fiiken  and  cnrefl  by  the  English  at  the  fisheries  of 
Newfoundland  386/274  quintals  or  liundrefl-weights  of  cod- 
fish, and  6'J4  tit-rce^  of  salmon,  besides  1598  tons  of  fish  oil. 
In  that  year  there  Wiire  10 G  veaseU  employed  in  carryinj^ 
on  the  fishery,  123  ships  for  conveying  the  fish  when  curei^ 
to  England,  and  142  ships  for  its  conveyance  to  British 
colonies.  The  ])nncipal  6t»heries  of  Newfoundland  are 
pros<*cuted  on  the  banks  which  nearly  fiurround  that  island  : 
the  object  of  these  fisheries  is  solely  cod-fish.  [Newfoi'ND- 
liND.]  Salmon,  mackerel,  her  rings,  and  sonitj  other  kind** 
of  tUh>  are  taken  otf  llie  coasts  of  the  island;  and  the  seal 
Iklwry  is  carried  on  successfully,  yielding  a  considerable 
number  of  seal -skins  and  a  large  quantity  of  "jeal-oil  for 
exportation. 

The  cod-fifih  cured  and  exported  to  England  and  to  fo- 
reign counlrieis  in  1785  amounted  to  531^27^  quintals:  and 
the  subsequent  success  of  the  fishery  will  be  seen  from  the 
following  account  of  its  produce  exported  in  each  of  the 
three  year«  from  1832  to  1834  :— 

1839.  1833.  1S34. 


Cod'fliti,  dry 

tfjickfivl     » 
Oilman         , 

Train-oil       * 


bnrnrli 
barrcli 


number 
^ftllooa 


»6 

3.633 

763,187 
3 

1.72« 
44S.f»|i3 

3,039 

3.$S6 
984.d99 

1.82.1 
902 

315, S4L 
2,497,618 

Tot$l  valu« 


£5ti3.6«l7        ^099,174         £e0,im 


The  total  produce  of  the  fishfrieu  in  these  three  years, 
exclu^ive  of  the  oil,  was  valued  as  follows: — 


l«t3i 


6»4,42» 
186,9316 


These  fi^^heriet  tnoy  be  said  to  be  llie  sole  pursuit  of  the 
settlers  in  Newfoundland,  and  of  the  traders  who  frequent 
the  island.  Nearly  ever)'  family  has  a  small  piece  of  land 
under  parden  cultivation,  but  agriculture  is  not  pursued  aa 
a  substantive  ocevitmiion. 

In  the  other  British  North  American  colon icB,  with  the 
exception  of  Upper  Canada,  fisheries  are  establbhed,  and 
the  produce  enters  more  or  less  into  their  foreign  commerce. 
The  kinds  of  fish  exj)orted  are  chiefly  cod,  herrings,  salmon, 
and  mackereL  The  actual  value  of  thette  exports  from  each 
feolony,  in  the  three  years  1832  to  1834,  was  m  ibllowa; — 

1839.  1833.  1834. 


^ 
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IV  liUtld 


TijUI 


£6.475 
31,HS5 

lSa,lt<^ 

63 

10,389 


^"4.680 
34^789 

IfiSJSiS 

11 

n.963 


^£6.499 
35,973 
143.719 

11 .470 


.     £90a,9&7        ^913.G38        ^£197.738 

IVhales. — The  whale  fishery  was  carried  on  successfully 

during  the  twelfth,  tlnrteenth,' and  fourteenth  centuries  by 

the  Bi&cayans.      The  whales  taken  by  them   in  the  Bay  of 

BiM.'ay  appear  lo  have  been  of  a  smaller  species  than  those 

since  found  in  more  northern  latitudes.  The  Biscxiyan  fishery 

has  long  ceased,  owing  probably  to  the  great  destruction  of 

the  animals.     It  is  to  the  voyagers  who^  near  the  end  of 

|tbe  sixteenth  century,  attempterl  to  find  a  passage  through 

the  northern  ocean  to  India,  that  ue  owe    the  discovery 

which  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  fisher)'  in  the  seas  of 

Greenland  and  Spitzbergcn.     The  English  and  the  Dutch 

[Were  the  first  to  embark  in  this  udventuret  but  the  French, 

^ane».  Hamburg  hers,  and  others  were  not  slow  to  follow 

their  exainple.     At  first  the  wtiales  were  so  numerous  that 

the  fihhing  was  comparatively  easy,  and  was  «d  successfully 

^pursued,  that  in  aildition  to  the  ships  actually  engaged  in 

ptlie  fishery,  many  other  vessels  were  sent  in  ballast  to  the 

ahfires  of  Spitzbergcn,  and  the  whole  returned  home  with 

full  cargoes  of  oil  and  whalebone.     It  was  then  the  practice 

to  bod  the  blubber  on  Ujc  spot,  and  bring  home  the  oil  in 

casks.     In  the   progress  of  the  fislier)'   the  whales  became 

"18  numerous,  and,  when  found,  more  difficult  to  take.     It 
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therefore  became  neces&ary  to  pursue  them  farther  to  tht 
open  sea,  and  at  length  it  was  found  morts  econotnical  to 
bring  the  blubber  home  in  order  to  its  being  b  ^  '  -\  thi 
settlements  before  used  for  that  purpose  wen'  1 

That  part  of  the  Arctic  Sea  which  lies  betweeii  >,-,,,  ,.vf^ 
and  Greenland,  and  which  was  fiirmerlv  frequented  by  ila 
whale  ships,  is  now  almost  wholly  abandoned  l>ecause  of  tbi 
scarcity  of  the  fish,  and  the  northern  whale  fishen'  is  not 
chielly  pursued  m  Davis's  Straits.  Tire  change  here  no- 
ticed has  occurred  within  the  last  twenty  yean,  &&  appean 
from  the  following  statement  of  ships  which  arriverf  fro© 
the  northern  fishery  in  each  year  from  1815  to  l*s34,  di*- 
tinguishing  between  those  from  Greenland  and  those  fm© 
Davis's  Straits.  In  this  table  will  also  be  found  the  agifre- 
gate  tonnage  of  the  ships  and  the  number  of  tuns  of  ail 
and  tons  of  whalebone  imported. 
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It  appears  from   the  foregoing  table  tluit     ' 
results  of  the  Greenland  and  Davis^s  Strait- 
puted  from  twenty  years*  experience,  areas  lui.i..*. 

Number  of  ships  returned  to  Great  Britain      ,      USI 

Tonniigc  of  ditto    ,.,.,,  3r,at3| 

Number  of  ships  lost I 

Tuns  of  train  oil    .         .         ,                  .  ii  >i^ 

Tons  of  whalebone        ,         .         .         .  f 

Number  of  whales  taken        ,        ,                  .  ,  .. 

Tuns  of  oil  yielded  by  each  whale  ♦         ,  <  '^ 
Tuns  of  oil  procured  by  each  ship          ,         ,         U^i\ 

The  average  prices  during  the  twenty  years  embnrol  m 
this  table  were — of  oil,  28/.  15*.  per  tun,  and  of  wluieUiu^ 
16.1/.  pur  ton  ;  it  follows  therefore  that  the  annual  aTcfiiJi 
produce  of  the  fishery  has  amounted  to  421,704/. 

The  proporliona  in  which  the  different  ports  of  the 
dam  participate  in  this  fishery  is  shown  by  tlie  fol' 
statement,  applying  to  tlie  year  1834. 
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90 
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6 

5 
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1.847 

S9 
7* 

1& 

Tot  Hi 

7C 

94,955 

C« 

8,914 
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Previous  to  the  revolt  of  the  North  American  pr 
this  fishery,  as  well  as  tliat  in  the  Southern  Oce6llt| 
prosecuted  witii  great  spirit  by  the  colonists  of  \ 
setts.     Just  btitbre  the  beginning  of  the  war  they  ( 
annually  183  ships  of  13,820  tons  in  the  Northern,  and T? 
ships  of  I  4,026  tons  in  the  Southern  whale  fisheries,    Thrt  I 
display  of  enterprise  on  the  part  of  the  eolonists  wat  ^^  ' 
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I  by  Burke  in  a  speech  delivered  by  hitn  in  the  House 
CCiimmons  in  !774: — *  As  lo  the  wraith  wliich  the  colo- 
liiU  have  tlrawti  from  the  seahy  their  fisheries,  you  had  all 
Imc  matter  fully  c»f>ene{l  at  yuur  liar.  You  suruly  ihought 
hmo  ftcqubitiona  of  value,  for  they  seemed  lo  excite  )  our 
ipry ;  and  yet  the  spirit  hy  which  thai  enleq^rising  empluy- 
iem  has  been  exercised  ought  rallier,  in  ray  upimon,  to 
n^»f»iaed  esteem  iind  admimtion.  And  pray, sir,  what  in 
be  world  is  equal  to  it  ?  Pass  by  the  other  part^,  and  look 
I  \bm  Tnnnner  in  ^hich  the  New  England  people  carry  on 
ii«  w^iale  ft&hcry.  While  we  follow  them  among  the  trem- 
iixig  mountains  of  ire,  and  behold  them  penetrating  into 
lie  deej>e«t  frozen  reee^jses  of  Hudson's  Bay  and  liaviij's 
itiwts;  while  we  are  looking  tor  them  benealh  the  Arctic 
iicAe,  we  hear  that  Ihey  have  pierced  into  the  opposite 
EgioQ  of  polar  cold;  that  they  are  at  the  antipodes,  and 
ngilEed  under  the  frozen  serpent  of  the  south.  Falkland 
lUfld,  which  «eemcd  too  remote  and  tiK>  romantic  an  object 
r  ihe  grasp  of  national  ambition,  is  but  a  stage  and  roi^tnig- 

tce  for  Hieir  victorious  industr)'.  Nor  is  the  etjuinoetial 
it  more  discouraging  to  them  than  tho  act^^mulatcd 
Inter  of  both  poles.  We  learn  that  while  some  uf  them 
raw  ih*5  line  or  strike  tho  harpoon  on  the  coast  c^f  Africa, 
tberS'  nm  the  longitude  and  pursue  their  gigantic  game 
loBi:    '  -t  of  Brazil.     No  &ea  but  what  is  vexed  with 

bciT  ^no  clnnalc  Hmt  h  not  witness  of  their  toils. 

leilhvi  MM  ucrseverance  of  Holland,  nor  the  activity  of 
*ruice,  nor  the  dexterous  and  firm  sagacity  of  English 
Dtetprixe  ever  carried  this  must  perilous  niude  of  hardy 
idustry  to  the  extent  to  whieh  it  ha^  l>een  pursued  hy  ihii^ 
ipneAt  people  ;  a  people  who  are  ?.lill  in  the  gristle  and  nol 
a^rdcneti  into  manhood.* 

It  vms  not  until  after  the  breaking  out  of  war  between 
Ent^and  and  the  American  provinces  had,  fi>r  a  time  at 
put,  interrupted  thia  spirit  of  cnterprize,  that  England 

P irked  in  the  Southern  fishery.     Toward-*  the  cIoac  of 
lut  century  the  n'lmbcr  of  English  vessels  so  employed 
ronsiilerablc ;  in   1791  they  amounted  to  75;  but  the 
ItJieQ'  has  not  always  been  maintained  on  so  large  a  scale. 
\  n.  considerable  sum  of  money  lo  fit  out  a  ship.  A 
of  the  size  usually  employed — 350  tons— c^sts, 
■1  and  fully  provisioned,  from  12,000/,  to 
W. ;  Iventurcr  must  wait  three  years  for  the 

I  of  I 

From  llie  manner  in  which  the  Custom-house  accounts 
irt  |;ivcn*  it  is  not  possible  to  state  from  them  the  produce 
rf  tSa  branch  of  the  whale  fisher).  The  following  account 
>f  U«e  importations  of  Southern  oil  during  13  years,  from 
IStU  fo  1832.  was  delivered  in  1833  to  a  committee  of  tho 
Hpmt  of  Commons  by  a  gentleman  who,  of  all  our  mer- 
,  ia  the  most  largely  engaged  in  the  business  r— 
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^  II D.     [Pembrokeshire.] 
:>TRES.  tho   swalluw   tribe  of  birds,  dibtin- 
^f  a  very  broad  lull  with   a  very  wide  gape,  and 
;  feeble  feet.    They  belung  to  the  order  Jnnettores, 
herst  and  take  their  food  on  the  wing.     [HiRUNDt- 

OOATStlCKKKS  ;    l^SSSSOKES.] 

^RELLA.    [Cervicobhanchiata,  vol,  vi.  p.  443.] 
■ILA    LACRYMA'LIS.     [Lacrymal   Organs. 
top,] 
^A'NA,    (TunicOLiD^;  CLAVAGKLLAt  vol.  vii, 

rSvPfCDPE.] 

rAMBS*    [Berwick,  Dukk  of/ 
P  C,  No.  631 


FITZSTEPHEN,  WILLIAM,  author  of  the  earhest 
deticription  of  London  extant,  was  of  Norman  extraction,  but 
born  m  the  inetropolis*  Ho  became  a  monk  of  C'tinterhury, 
and  wa-s  much  connected  with  Archbishop  Bocket ;  ho  was 
one  of  hiH  clerks,  and  an  inmate  in  his  family,  filling  diflTer- 
enl  ofhces  at  different  limes  in  his  train  and  household.  He 
was  also  an  eyc-wilncsjj  of  the  archbishop's  murder  at  Can- 
terbury, and  continued  with  him  ofier  liis  other  clerks  and 
servants  had  deserted  him.  Fitzstcphen  is  supposed  to  have 
died  in  1191.  His  *  Descripliun  of  tlio  Ciiy  of  London* 
waji  part  of  another  work,  *  The  Life  and  Passion  of  Arch- 
bishop Becket.*  Dr.  Pegge  fixes  the  time  of  the  composi- 
tion of  this  work  between  the  years  I171J  and  1182:  and 
adds,  that  we  may  challenge  any  nation  in  Europe  to  produce 
an  account  of  its  capital,  or  any  other  of  its  great  cities,  at 
so  remote  a  period  m  the  12th  century.  It  was  accordingly 
noticed  by  Leiand  and  Stow,  the  latter  of  whom  inserted  a 
translation  of  it  in  his  *  Survey  of  J^ndon.*  l>r,  Pegge,  in 
1772»  published  Fitzstephen's  original  text,  with  a  more 
accurate  translation  and  notes.  This  is  the  best  edition. 
Fitz Stephen,  if  we  may  judjre  from  his  f| notations,  w?ls  well 
versed  in  the  Latin,  and  had  looke<i  mlo  siwue  of  the  Greek 
classics.  (Fitzstep hen's  iJescr.  of  LomL  newly  translated, 
&c,,  by  an  Antiquary  (Dr.  Sam.  PeggeK  -Ito,,  Lond.,  17  72; 
Chalmers's  Bhgr,  Dici.^  vol.  xiv,  p.  34'J.)  There  is  a  fine 
uncollaled  MS.  of  Fitz Stephen's  history  among  the  T.,ans- 
downe  volumes  in  the  British  Museum*  and  a  fragment  of 
another  copy  among  the  manuscripts  of  the  late  Francis 
Donee,  E*Q.,  in  the  Bodleiiin. 

FIU'ME*  furmerly  St.  Veil  am  Fiaum(in  thelllyrian  lan- 
guage Raka  or  Reka)j  the  chief  town  of  the  circle  of  the  same 
name  in  I  he  Austrian  government  of  Trieste  and  kingdom  of 
Illyria,  is  situated  in  a  narrow  valley  at  the  efllux  uf  the 
Fiumara  into  the  gulf  of  Quarnaro  in  the  Adriatic:  4^*  20' 
N.lat.  and  14^  26' K.  long.  The  district,  m  tho  time  of 
the  Romans,  formed  part  of  Liburnia,  and  xipon  the  parti- 
tion of  the  empire  became  an  appendage  of  the  Eastern 
empire,  from  which  it  was  wrested  by  Charlciuagne  in  the 
reign  of  the  Emperor  Nice phorus.  It  was  afterwards  go- 
verned by  its  own  dukes,  one  of  whom»  by  name  Cbrcsimir, 
proclaimed  himself  kini^  of  Fiume  ahout  the  year  900  ;  and 
his  posterity  retained  the  title  for  more  than  a  century  after- 
wards. It  subsequently  became  a  fief  of  the  patriarchs  of 
Ai^nileia,  then  the  property  of  the  Valsee  family,  and  was 
sold  by  them  to  Fredei'ic  HI.,  emperor  of  Gennany,  in  the 
year  1471.  Fiume  is  well  situated,  and  is  compose^^l  of  the 
old  and  new  towns,  in  which  there  arc  altogether  about 
1050  houses  and  11.jOO  inhabitants.  The  new  town  lies  next 
tho  aeo,  baa  a  cheerful  nspecl,  broad,  handsome,  and  well 
paved  6treet«,  and  a  number  of  fine  buildings,  private  as 
well  as  pubhc ;  among  the  latter  are  the  Ilc^h,  fish,  and 
bread-markets,  ranges  of  sliops  with  colonnades,  and  the 
eaaino,  a  spacious  atructure,  containing:  colTec-rooras,  a  hall 
for  concerts,  &c.,  and  a  theatre.  The  old  castle,  FestiTeriat, 
is  situated  on  an  adjacent  height ;  and  behind  the  new 
town  is  a  steep  rock  on  which  the  old  town  is  built*  The 
latter  is  a  gloomj-  spot,  laid  out  in  steep  narrow  streets,  and 
almost  entirely  inhabited  by  the  lower  classes.  Hero  arc 
the  old  chapterchundi  of  the  Virgin's  ascension,  and  tbe 
elegant  church  of  St.  Veit,  built  in  imitation  of  the  church 
of  Santa  Maria  della  Salute  in  Venice.  Tlie  other  buildings 
of  note  are  a  magnificent  sugar  refinery  in  freestone,  a 
nutuner)',  a  gymnasium  and  head-sclnxd,  a  laxarclto,  the 
government  otlices,  and  a  hospital.  Fiume  has  manufac- 
tures of  linens,  leather,  woollens,  liqueurs,  sugar,  wax, 
tobacco,  paper,  &c.  It  has  been  a  free  port  ever  s^ince  the 
jear  1 722,  but  the  extensive  trade  which  it  once  rarried  on 
in  timber,  grain,  oil,  tallow,  dried  fish,  colonial  prcxlucc, 
Stc.  has  much  declined.  A  handsome  promenade  with 
avenues  of  plantain  trees  and  public  gardens  arc  at  one  end 
of  the  new  town ;  several  stone-j elites  (mo/y#)  and  a  fine 
quay  of  frcHsstone  also  embellish  it, 

FIXED  AIR.     [Carbonic  Acio.] 

FLABELLA'RIA.    [PsEttDOZOA.] 

FLABELLI^A.       [NtlDlBRANCHlATA.l 

FLACCUS,  CAIUS  VALE'RIUS,  was  born  at  Padua 
according  to  some,  or  at  Setia  in  Latium  according  to 
others,  who  ground  their  opinion  chiefly  on  the  name**  of 
Selinufi  Balbus.  which  uro  found  added  to  his  other  names 
in  ^me  MSS.  of  the  Argonautica.  Some,  however*  have 
supposed  that  Setinus  Balbus  was  merely  a  transcriber  or 
reviier  of  the  poem.  Flaccus  liverl  under  Vcypasian,  and 
WB5  a  coQtempomry  of  Martial,  who  addressed  to  biui  owa 
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of  Ids  epigrams,  mviting  him  to  abandon  poet  17  for  ihe  bar, 
as  a  surer  raeana  of  making:  his  fortune.  Ho  seems  lu  have 
died  yuUDi;  at  Pnduii  j  and  QuiDtadiuii  speaks  of  his  death 
as  a  loss  to  literature.  He  wrote  his  Argonjiuiica  in  imita- 
tion of  Apollonius.  The  poem  u  full  of  digressions  andl 
episodes,  amidst  which  tho  main  action  languish es,  and  is 
often  lost  sight  oH  Some  of  the  descriptions  however  are 
remarkably  fine  and  poetical;  and  it  is  observed  that 
Flaccus  is  more  elegant  in  those  parts  of  the  poem  which 
are  of  his  own  invention  than  in  thosvo  which  he  has  bor- 
rowed or  imitated  from  ApoUonius.  His  style  is  at  times 
obscure,  and  ho  is  very  fond  of  displaying  his  erudition, 
which  is  often  out  of  place.  We  have  only  eight  huaks  or 
cantos  of  his  *  Ar^onautira/ the  last  of  which  is  incomplete; 
the  whole  poem  is  supposed  to  have  consisted  of  ten  or 
twelve  cantos.  This  poem  was  first  discovered  by  Poggio 
Bracciohni  in  the  convent  of  St,  Gall,  G.  B.  Pio  published 
in  1519  an  edition  of  it,  adding  the  termination  of  the 
eighth  canto  as  well  as  the  ninth  and  tenth  cantos  of  his 
own  composition. 

FLAG,  the  ensign  or  colovirs  of  a  ship ;  from  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  7fet>^a«i  to  liy  or  float  in  the  wind.  Flags  b^>rne  on 
the  mast^  of  vessels  desmiate  the  country  to  which  they 
respectively  belong ;  and  they  are  likewise  made  to  denote 
the  quality  of  the  officer  by  whom  the  ship  is  commanded. 

The  supreme  tlag  of  Great  Britain  is  the  royal  standard, 
which  IB  only  to  be  hoisted  when  the  king  or  one  of  the 
royal  family  is  on  board  the  vessel:  the  second  is  that  of 
the  anchor  on  a  red  tield^  which  characterizes  the  lord  high 
admiral,  or  lords  commissioners  of  the  Admiralty :  and  Ihe 
third  is  the  union  dag,  in  which  the  crosses  of  St.  George, 
St.  Andrew,  and  St.  Patrick  are  blended.  This  flag  is  ap- 
propriated to  the  admiral  of  the  fleet,  w  ho  is  the  first  naval 
officer  under  the  lord  high  admiral  The  Custom-house 
and  tho  East  India  Company  have  distinguishing  bearings 
in  their  respective  flags. 

In  the  British  navy  a  fleet  is  divided  into  three  squad- 
rons— the  centre,  the  van,  and  the  rear ;  the  centre  being 
distinguished  by  red  colours,  the  van  by  white,  and  the 
rear  by  blue,  and  respectively  commanded  by  an  admiral, 
a  vice-admiral,  and  a  rear-admiral.  When  the  lleet  is  verv 
large,  there  are  three  divi^^ions  in  each  squadron  ;  and  eacfi 
squadron  has  then  ils  athniral,  vice-admiral,  and  rear- ad* 
miral,  who  respectively  hold  the  command  of  ils  centre, 
van,  and  rear  (hvisions.  The  admirals  are  divided  in  like 
manner,  there  being  an  admiral,  a  vice-adiniral,  and  a  rear- 
admiral  of  the  red  squadron,  and  so  of  the  white  and  blue 
squadrons ;  but  in  all  cases  an  admiral  carries  his  flag  at 
the  maiiL^  thQ  vico-admirol  at  the  ft) re,  and  the  rear  admiral 
at  the  mizen. 

The  three  flags  are  plain  red,  white  bearing  the  red  cross 
of  St.  George*  and  plain  blue ;  and  the  ensign  worn  by  the 
ship  that  carries  a  flag,  as  well  as  by  every  ship  belonging 
to  the  same  squadron,  is  always  of  the  same  coloiur  as  that 
of  the  liag-ofTicer  commanding  it. 

FLAGELLANTS,  FLAGELLATION.  The  idea  of 
propitiating  the  Deity  by  self-torment  dates  from  a  remote 
antiquity.  Herodotus  relates  (ii-  42)  that  the  Egyptians 
flogged  themselves  at  one  of  their  annual  oeleb rations. 
Flagellation  was  administered  as  a  trial  of  fortitude  to  the 
youner  Lacedtemonians.  who  it  seems,  in  accordance  with  the 
peeuliar  institutions  of  Lycurgus,  did  not  attach  to  this  cas- 
tigufion  the  idea  of  degradation  which  modern  Europeans 
do.  In  Rome  however  the  punishment  of  flagellation  was 
only  applied  to  slaves,  and  it  seems  to  have  been  pretty 
comtnon,  as  different  clai*ses  of  slaves  derived  their  names 
fVora  the  kind  of  whips  with  which  they  were  la^ihed.  Some 
were  called  Restiones^  because  they  were  lashed  only  with 
cords;  others  ^Mce^,  from  being  flogged  with  thongs  of  ox- 
leather*  It  is  in  reference  to  this  custom  that  Plautus  makes 
one  of  his  personages  say — *  Erunt  Bucfd^e  inviii  potiti^ 
qmm  ego  sim  Restto,^  *Thcy  shall  beBucedaj  whether  they 
will  or  no,  before  1  be  Restio.*  The  Jews  employed  flagel- 
lation as  a  punishment,  but  never  as  a  voluntary  act  of 
devotional  exercise.  This  practice  was  unkno\\Ti  to  the 
primitive  Christians;  neither  does  it  apuear  that  the  first 
hertnils  of  the  Thebaid  added  self-flagellation  to  the  dif- 
ferent modes  of  penance  with  which  they  tortured  their 
body.  The  rules  of  the  first  monasteries  in  the  East,  drawn 
up  by  St.  Anthony,  Paphnutius,  Macarius,  and  olliers,  con- 
tain no  ordinances  as  to  that  kind  of  disciphne.  neither  is  it 
mentioned  in  the  original  regulations  of  the  Benedictine 
crder^  iha  jjist  thAt  was  established  in  Uie  West,    The 


legends  which  describe  the  lives  of  the  Saints  Turho  li 
be  to  re  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century  never  speak  of 
self-flagellation  amongst  the  various  torments  which  the 
above-mentioned  saints  inflicted  on  themselves,  although 
they  record  fretjuent  instances  of  the  devirs  ventliin'  f,;,-. 
rage  on  those  holy  men  by  giving  them  a  sound  ' 
The  first  known  instances  of  this  kind  of  self-tour 
occur  about  A.D.  400,  and  from  that  time  they  became  coo- 
tlnuallv  more  frequent  till  the  year  lOafi,  when  Cardinil 
Peter  Daraian  de  Honesti*  promoted  by  all  hU  intlueaog 
the  practice  of  self-fl^igellation,  which  the  learned  author  of 
the  *  Ecclesiaaiical  Annals,*  Cardinal  Baronius,  calls  'i 
laudable  usage  of  the  faithful.'  Damian's  effort's  were  ^ 
tended  wiih  great  success,  and  the  chroniclers  relate  tM 
persons  of  rehejious  dispositions  were  seen  everywhere 
armefl  with  whips,  thongs,  and  rods,  lacerating  Xhta 
own  skins  in  order  to  draw  down  on  themselvej*  the  bles^ 
ings  of  Heaven,  This  practice  began  to  spread  so  widely 
that  many  of  the  less  bigoted  clergj-men  endeavoured  lo 
discountenance  it,  but  unsuccessfully,  and  it  became  ei«j 
day  more  prevalent  among  the  besotted  crowds  of  t^ 
dark  age.  About  the  year  1260  the  intoxicalion  wa$roo» 
plete.  People  being  no  longer  satisfied  to  practise  himilu 
mortifications  in  private,  began  to  perform  them  in  pobbe 
on  pretence  of  greater  humiliation.  Regular  asstyriationf 
and  fraternities  were  formed  for  that  purpose ;  aoil  the 
extravagancies  which  they  committed  were  of  such  a  Minn 
that  even  the  contemporary  writers,  although  acci 
to  such  scenes,  seem  to  have  been  struck  isi I h  aslai 
Such  at  least  was  the  case  ^vith  the  monk  of  Si 
the  first  author  who  gives  a  circumstautial  accoiin^ 
fanatics. 

*  When  all  Italy  was  sullied  with  crimes  nf 
says  the  above-mentioned  annalist, 'a  certain 
stition  hitherto  unknown  to  the  world  first  se: 

bitants  of  Perugia,  afterguards  the  Romans*  and  then  aimcH 
all  the  inhabitants  of  Italy.  To  such  a  degree  were  tbej 
affected  with  the  fear  of  God,  that  noble  as  well  as  ignobii 
persons,  young  and  old,  even  children  five  years  of  Jit^ 
would  f;o  naked  about  the  streets  with  only  their  pn- 

cevcredi  and  without  any  sense  of  shame  would  v 

in  public,  two  and  two,  in  the  manner  of  a  sol 

sion.     Eveiy  one  of  them  held  in  his  hand  a  scoi 

of  leather  thongs,  and  with  tears  and  groar 

themselves  on  iheir  backs  till  the  blood  ran 

weeping  and  giving  tokens  of  the  same  bitter 

they  really  had  been  spectators  of  the  passion  > 

imploring  the  forf^iveness  of  God  and  of  hi- 

and  praj'ijig  that  Ite  who  had  been  appea5^ed  ' 

ance  of  so  many  sinners  would  not  disdain  th 

only  in  the  daytime  but  likewise  during  tli 

dreds,  thousands,  and  ten  thousands  of  those  ] 

withstandnig  the  ri^^ourofthe  winter,  ran  about  t. 

and  in  churche.^  willi  lighted  wax  candles  in  tbt 

and  preceded  by  priests  who  carried  banners  au 

with  them,  and  with  humility  prostrated  tbemsel> 

the  altars.    The  same  scenes  were  exhibited  i 

and  villages;  so  that  the  mountains  and  the 

to  resound  with  the  voices  of  men  crying  to  vt  1 

same  annalist  relates  that  music,  songs,  and  every  kind 

of  raemment  ceased,  and  that  women  vied  with  mi 

these  devotions.     This  general  superstition  produced 

ever  some  good  effects. 

*  Then,'  continues  the  same  author,  •  those  who  w 
enmity  with  one  another  became  fViends.     Usurers 
robbers  hastened  to  restore  tlieir  iU-golten  riches  to 
right  owners.    Others  who  were  oontaminatcd  %virh 
ferent  crimes  confessed  them  with  humility,  n 
their  vanities.     Gaols  were  opened,  prisoners 
and  banished  persons  permitted  lo  return  to  xh^iit 
habitations.* 

Tliis  sudden  repcnt:ince  was  the  effect  of  the  h 
sphed  by  the  general  belief  that  the  end  of  the  wori< 
at  hand.     Such  mental  fever  could  not  last  very  lo^^ 
indeed  it  seems  to  have  soon  sidjsided.     But  in  the  ' 
centur)',  when  the  imaginations  of  the  people  were  i^\^ 
by  the  terrible  pestilence  known  under  the  appelUi 
the  black  death,  which  desolated  all  Europe  'ii« 
century,  the  flagellation  mania  broke  out  v 
Not  only  all  the  scenes  of  the  13th  century  wl. 
but  the  excesses  of  fanaticism   became  cveu  wor^ 

before.    The  flagellants  spread  over  all  £tm)ipe»  Aod  4 

of  them  reached  London  in  the  reign  of  £dwiid  DJ*   Tb^^ 


er  consisted  of  120  men  and  women.  Each  day  at 
ppointed  hour  they  assembled,  ranged  themselves  in 
and  paraded  the  streets  scourging  (heir  naked 
\  and  chaating  a  hymn.  At  a  given  signal  all 
^ception  of  the  last,  threw  themselves  flat  on  the 
ptrand ;  and  he  who  was  last,  as  be  passed  by  his  com- 
panions, gaTe  each  a  la^sh,  and  then  also  lay  down.  The 
otber»  followed  in  sucee«sion  till  every  individual  in  his 
liirn  had  received  a  stroke  from  the  whole  brotherhood. 
iThr  citijien:*  of  London  gazed  and  manelleri  pitiofU  and 
KismeDded ;  but  they  went  no  farther.  Their  faith  was 
La  weak,  or  their  skins  too  delieate ;  and  they  allowed  the 
nuagers  to  monopoli^  all  the  merits  of  such  a  religious 
|mm«tf.  The  missionaries  did  not  make  a  single  convert, 
^  were  obliged  to  return  without  any  other  svicccss  than 
pbc  conviction  of  having  done  their  duty  to  an  unbelieving 
nafrntJaii.  (Ltngard's  Huiory  qf  England,  vol^  iii  c.  18; 
ro4  StoWs  Annah,  p.  246,  ed.  of  1631.) 

if  the  first  flagellants  was  not  long  presenred 
J  ^  ors,  and  it  was  but  natural  that  a  fanatical 

Ijpl^  T  that  self-torment  was  a  sufficient  atonf^ 

Ent  lie  sins,  should  fall  into  great  excesses. 

fbe  ll_.^cilaiiu  were  soon  accused  of  many  crimes;  the 
cbraled  Gereon  attacked  ihem  in  hia  writings,  and  Pope 
VU.  declared  them  heretics  and  thundered  out 
das  against  them.  The  flagellants  were  persecuted 
,  and  many  of  tliem  were  burnt  as  heretics.  It 
Fer  with  great  difficulty  that  this  S€ct  was  com* 
rpated.  For  farther  tiarliculars  about  the  tlagel- 
iM\\  Ihe  ecclesiastical  liistories;  and  also  Jacques 
ti»toir«  d*?s  Flii,^eUanJi ;  an  English  paraphrase 
|fne  work  appeared  under  the  title  *  Memorials  of 
lupeistition  by  one  whu  is  not  a  Doctor  of  the 
;*  ftee  also  Muratori^s  Antiquii  Hai,  MediiMvi,  &c. 
lEOLET,  a  small  pipe,  or  musical  ins»trument,  of 
played  on  by  means  of  a  roauth-piece,  in  the 
old  English  tlute  and  pitch-pipe.  It^  oom- 
ivea,  from  F,  the  first  gpace  in  the  treble  cleff, 
io.  The  ^c^le  of  the  Quadriiie  Flageolet  is 
RUf  I  \U'i\  \  and  that  of  the  FatefU  octave  Flageo- 

W§^  iji-her  than  the  ordinary  ins^trumcnts. 

'^  -^-f  consists  of  two  instrument.^,  united 

lucing,  BS  its  name  indicates,  double 
L„,*,.  •  ..v  ..=-v  ..  .Mt  Flageolet  is  now  almost  entirely 
Milivd  to  ibe  ball-room  ;  it  is  superseded  by  the  Octave 
RliU'-  Mr  Fuitda  Ptcrrdo,     [Flutk.] 

:OUGH  HEAD,    [Yorkshire^ 
Tho  combustion  of  gaseous  or  of  volatilised 
llii*^  r.     It  is  attended  with  great  heat,  and 

If.  evohition  of  much  light;  but  the  tern- 

fffituro  aiay  b«  lu tense*  when  the  light  is  feeble:  this  is 
be  «!**«•  With  flti?  t!;imc  of  burning  hydrogen  pas,  it  being' 
larr.  by-light,  though  its  heat  is  mtense;  the 

pp^  tgen  is  then  an  example  of  flame  result- 

tfom  inc  rnt  rnical  action  between  it  and  the  oxygen  of' 
Mr.    Ai  Ute  quantity  of  solid  matter  contained  in  a  given 
,.,    .      .:...!   |y,(,  i^fjj^^  which  its  flame  yields 
Uly  increa.sed  by  combining  it 
,<*  fJ^rrMHr  /]  two  gases,  namely, 
1   the  name  of  gas 
inches  of  hydrogen 
IS,  hut  the  same  volume  of  carburet (c*l 
■1  grains,  and  of  olefianl  gas  'iOl  grains : 
Lit  »it  *veight  lihows  thnl  of  fhe  charcoal  or  carbon 
i  ihe  hydrogen  is  combined,  and  thus  it  is  that 
»  give  out  more  light  than  hydrogen,  and  in  p ro- 
th*^ charcoal  which  they  contain. 

fa  candle,  the  wax  or  tallow  being  first 

noat.  rises  in  the  wick,  and  although  the 

'     '  and  carbon,  by  far  the  greater 

v  the  wax  or  tallow,  which 

tur  uxygen  of  the  air.  The  supply 

as  it  ascends,  and  eventually  fads, 

f  ii^.,,  ^  ,. ..^.„>  ,>.  J.  candle  gradually  tapers  to  a  point 

nvHuiotis  hare  been  entertained  as  to  the  mode  in 

duced  and  propagated.     According  to 

•  irao  of  combustible  bodies  *  must  be  con- 

im^-  ily»  eumbn^tion  of  an  explosive  mixture  of  in- 

tile  gM  or  vapour  and  air ;  for  it  cannot  be  regarded 

19  mrre  cxMiibuslian  at  the  surface  of  contact  of  the  in- 

.  bte  DOAtter:  and  the  fact  is  proved  by  holding  a 

*  OF  ft  pt6ce  of  buroing  pbospUortis  within  a  large  Ihuno 


made  by  the  combustion  of  alcohol ;  the  flame  of  the  candle 
or  of  the  phosphorus  wUl  appear  in  the  centre  of  the  other 
flame,  proving  that  there  is  oxygen  even  in  its  interior  part.' 
{On  ilie  Safety  Lamp,  p.  45.) 

In  tho  opinion  of  Mr.  Sym  (AnnaU  of  Phi  1^  vol.  viii, 
p,  321 )  *  the  internal  part  of  the  flame  is  comparatively  cooh 
tho  actual  combustion  being  diffused  over  the  surface,  ana 
concentrated  at  the  apex.'  Mr.  Sym  adduces  many  curious 
and  important  experiments  in  proof  of  his  opinion  ;  but  the 
most  decisive  facts  in  its  favour  are  those  related  by  Mr. 
Davies  (Ann.  Phil,  vol  x.  p.  447),  and  they  appt»ar  fully  to 
warrant  the  inference  he  has  deduced  from  them,  that  the 
interior  of  flame  will  not  support  combuation,  and  that  on 
account  of  its  containing  no  oxygen. 

A  piece  of  phosphorus  was  placed  upon  a  email  wooden 
stand  in  a  Wedgwood  dish ;  spirit  of  wine  was  then  poured 
into  the  dish  in  such  a  manner  that  it  did  not  reach  the 
phosphorus.  The  spirit  of  wine  was  lighted,  and  its 
hame  completely  enveloped  the  combustible  body.  In  the 
course  of  a  few  seconds  the  phosphorus  became  fluid,  and 
remained  in  that  state  upon  the  stand,  and  never  in  a  single 
instance  inflamed,  until  the  alcohol  was  consnmed  or  its 
flame  extinguished,  though  in  several  instances  the  spirit  of 
wine  continued  to  bum  f«r  three  or  four  minutes.  The 
phosphorus  always  burst  into  a  vigorous  flame  when  the 
spirit  of  wine  was  extinguished.  When  the  flame  of  tlio 
spirit  of  wine  wag  blown  upon,  so  that  the  edge  of  it  came 
in  contact  with  the  phosphorus,  the  phosphorus  imme- 
diately burst  into  a  flame,  but  the  flame  was  instantly  ex- 
tinguished  and  Ihe  boilmg  resumed,  as  soon  as  the  flame  of 
the  alcohol  was  restored  to  its  natural  position. 

Mr.  Davies  states  also  that  a  lighted  wax  taper,  surrounded 
by  alcohol,  was  extinguished  when  the  alcohol  wag  inflamed. 

TTiat  flame  is  merely  a  thin  film  of  white  hot  vapour,  and 
that  this  combustion  is  entirely  superficial,  while  inflam- 
mable matter  is  contained  within  which  cannot  burn  for 
want  of  oxygen,  is  proved  by  inserting  one  end  of  a  small 
hollow  glass  tulie  into  the  dark  central  portion  of  the  flame 
of  a  large  candle  or  of  a  gas  light ;  the  interior  unburnt 
vapour  or  gas  will  escape  through  it,  and  may  be  lighted  at 
the  other  end  of  the  tube. 

A  most  intense  light,  employed  by  Lieutenant  Brura- 
mond  in  goodesical  operations,  is  produced  by  passing  a 
stream  of  oxygen  gas  directed  through  the  flame  of  alcohol 
upon  lime  tiuned  into  Ibe  ftirm  of  small  balh.  He  found 
the  light  emitted  by  the  lime  when  exposed  to  ibis  intense 
heat  to  be  83  times  the  intensitv  of  the  brightest  part  of  (he 
flame  of  an  ar^^and  burner  or  the  best  construction  and 
supplied  with  tlie  finest  oU.  Lime  has  since  been  used 
with  the  oxy-hydrogen  blow-pipe  for  the  illumination  of  the 
solar  microscoj>e.  It  appears  that  it  is  the  vapour  of  the 
lime,  raised  to  this  liigh  temperature,  to  which  the  intensity 
of  the  light  is  owing :  this  is  shown  by  the  roof  of  the  lantern 
being  covered  with  a  sublimate  of  lime. 

Tlie  brilliancy  of  flame  is  much  diminished  by  various 
c<x>l»ng  processes:  thus  when  apiece  of  glass  is  put  over  or 
into  the  flame  of  a  candle,  it  liecomes  covered  with  charcoal 
in  the  state  of  soot,  which  the  diminished  heat  of  the  flame 
is  incapable  of  burning  This  takes  place  to  a  much  greater 
extent  with  oil  and  tallow  than  with  alcohol;  the  latter  con- 
taining less  carbon  and  more  hydrogen  than  the  former,  its 
cjirbun  is  not  so  readily  depositorl  by  cooUng. 

It  is  on  the  cooling  power  of  the  metals  with  regard  to 
flame,  and  especially  of  wire- gauze,  ihal  the  construction  of 
tho  safety-lamp  depend.s.  [Safety-Lamp]  llie  uses  to 
which  flame  is  applied  are  numerous  and  highly  important ; 
it  is  employed  for  the  purpose  of  giving  heat  in  reverbera- 
tors furnaces  and  in  the  blow-pipe,  and  fi:>r  that  of  yielding 
hgfit  in  lamps  and  candles.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  fbme 
is  produoefl  by  various  other  chemical  processes,  and  by 
other  means  than  the  combustion  of  substances  containing 
hydrogen  and  carbon,  though  they  are  the  elements  from 
which  it  is  obtained  for  all  the  numerous  purposes  of  com- 
mon life  and  manufactures, 

FLAMEN,  FLA'MINES,  one  of  the  ordersof  priesthood 
in  auticnl  Rome,  like  the  Salii*  the  Fcciales,  and  others, 
instituted,  according  to  tradition,  by  Noma  Pompilius,  The 
Flamincs  were  each  destined  to  the  service  of  some  pur* 
licular  deity ',  there  was  the  Flatuen  Dialis,  who  was  con- 
secrated to  the  worship  of  Jupiter,  and  was  the  first  in  rank; 
the  Fiamen  Martialis,  who  in  '     >  ihe  worship  of  Mars, 

&c.      They  enjoyed  great  *  m,  and  their  wives, 

called  Flaminica?i,  attended  tm;  s  a  en  (ices  and  otlvet^afcx^V 
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cjeremonies.  The  Flumines  were  distinguiahed  by  a  jj^culiar 
pileiis^  or  hat,  of  a  conical  bhape,  winch  was  fastened  under 
the  chin.  Tlieir  number,  whk-h  was  originally  only  three, 
was  increased  afterwnr<3s  as  new  |?od»  were  introduced,  and 
at  last  even  the  emperors,  being  deified  afler  rloalli,  had  a 
Flamen  appoinled  for  thera.  The  Flaniincs  were  chosen 
bolh  from  among  the  patricians  and  the  plebeiaiia. 

FLAMINGO'.  Flamnmnt  of  the  French^  Phmmcop- 
tents  of  Ihe  antients  and  moderns,  a  genus  tjf  birtls  whose 
natural  poiition  seems  to  be  between  tho  Wmiert  iGmlla- 
iftres)  and  the  Anatidce,  The  form  approaches  in  some 
points  to  Reciu^nrostra  [Avoset]  and  Platalea  (the  Spoon- 
bdls),  and  in  ethers  comcii  nearest  to  the  AnKeriNO' 
(Geese).  C  L.  Bonaparte  places  it  in  a  family*  Htj^ro- 
Inike^  with  Recurvirostra  ami  PinUdea^  between  his  family 
Pinuiiiipedes  (Phalaropes^  &c.J  on  the  one  side  and  lire 
AftseriHOf  un  the  other.  Mr.  Vigors,  in  his  paper  *  On 
the  natural  atiinities  that  connect  the  orders  and  faioilics 
f>f  birds,*  thus  imirks  its  position  among;  the  Grallatores : 
*  Intermediate  between  Ardea  and  Cicmmi  appear  iho^c 
ftirms   which   dipplay  so  remarkable  a  ddatation  of  thi 


feet  of  the  Flaraingoes  appear  to  be  given  Ihetn  to  enuble 
tliem  tfl  fiustain  themselves  on  the  slimy  bottoms  of  rher* 
and  creeks  into  which  they  wade  as  far  as  their  hm^  le^ 
will  allow  lhein,aml  tt>  walk  thereon.  As  they  fly  in  tlock* 
they  make  an  angle  like  the  Geese.  In  walking  they  oficu 
apply  ihcir  upper  mandible  to  the  ground,  and  leaa  on  il 
as  a  point  of  support. 

M.  Temniinck  positively  asserts  that  the  Flamingo  of 
Europe  and  that  spread  over  the  vrarm  elimales  of  Anirrir* 
are  dilferent.     He  states  that  he  knows  the  plumage  of  the 
American  Flamingo  from   its  youth  to  its  adult  si afc,  ami 
declares  that  they  are  all  different  from  the  various  stain 
of  the  Flamingo  of  the  antient  continent.     The  orange-red 
which  pervades  the  whole  of  the  plumage  of  the  At- 
species  when  it  has  arrived  at  its  complete  stale  oi 
ment  isautlicient  to  distini^iii-sh  that  bird  from  our  K.  .    i 
Flamingo,  which  is  of  a  rosecolour,  with  wings  of  |  ;  .^  i 
red     Tlie  3  oung  of  the  latter  i Phaetiicoptenis  Anta 
has   Ihe    plumage  whitish,  covered   with    browi. 
fm^ches),  very  distinctly  marked  and  long,   prinni 
the  greater  wing-coverts;    the  American  Flamingo  (/^A»^ 


hill,  the  Ca/icroma  [Boat-Bill]  PfiwrncopieruSt  and  Pia-  \  nknpterm  ruber)  is  covered    in    ils    youth    with  a  dull 


iaha  of  Liinittjus,  The  two  hist  of  these  groups  are 
efjuiiily  dihtinguished  by  a  greater  development  of  the 
memhrane  that  connects  the  toes  than  is  observable  in  the 
ot lie r /Faf/^'?*^  which  join  them  on  each  side;  and  in  one 
of  them,  the  Phcjenic^pterus,  this  character  is  carried  so  far 
to  the  extreme  a»  lo  have  occasioned  some  systenni lists  to 
place  the  hirds  of  this  genns  among  the  NakUvres  (swim- 
meis).  But  the  whole  of  the  famdy  have  a  membrane, 
more  or  less  OLtensive,  nt  the  ba.'ie  of  the  toes:  and  if  we 
compare  the  feet  of  Ihe  cmnraon  Ciconia  rt/6<j(StorkJ,  of  the 
Phitaleu,  and  the  PhiFmcoiderm  together,  we  shall  see  a 


Three  species  then  vae  rerorded  by 


grudual   increase  of   this  mcmhranu   in  extent,   untd    it    South  Africa, 


,  whitish-gray  plumage. 
M.  Tern  mi  nek. 

L  The  Fhimhigo  of  the  AntienU,  Phutnicu 
qtiftrtim,  Fiamitutnt  P/upnieoptcre,  of  BafTon^  1 
and  Flamhuro  of  old  authors*     Locality,  egutii  01  huj<'jx, 
Africa,  and  part  of  Asia. 

2,  The  American  Flamingo^  Phatnicopiertu  ruber,  Sfd 
Flamingo  of  Wilson.  Locality,  South,  and  port  of  Nortli, 
America, 

A.  I%a*nicopieriis  minor^  Ftammant  Pygntie,  previoujily 
described  by  Vieiliot  as  Pha^iicojiterttt  parvus.     \ji>*^z 
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leuches  the  extreme  in  the  latter  genus/  Mr.  Swainscn 
appears  to  be  one  of  those  who  place  the  Flamingo  among 
the  swinuners.  In  his  *  Natural  History  and  Cias^ification 
of  Birds*  (1^3G)»  he  says,  *  the  Flamingo,  which  has  the 
longest  legs  in  the  Natatorial  mder»  is  so  good  a  walker 
that  it  only  swims  occasionally.'  The  close  correspondence 
of  many  parts  of  the  organization  of  the  bird  with  the  same 
parts  in  the  Anatidcc  wdl  be  refliarked  by  the  reader  when 
lie  comes  to  the  anatomical  description  hereinafler  stated. 

Generic  Character. — Bill  strong,  higher  than  it  is  large, 
dint ilaied,  conical  towards  the  point,  naked  at  the  base; 
upper  mandible  suddenly  bent»  curved  at  its  {loint  on  the 
lower  mandible,  which  is  larger  than  the  upper,  Nastrtls 
Icmj^iUidinal  in  the  middle  of  the  bill,  pierced  through  and 
through  near  the  dome  of  the  upper  arete^  covered  beneath 
by  a  membrime.  Ft*t*t  very  long;  three  toes  in  front,  hind 
toe  V^ny  shurt,  articuhited  his^h  up  on  the  tarsus;  anterior 
toes  united  to  the  nails  by  a  lunated  mcmbrAnc  (membrane 
dCconnceJ.  AW/tir  ii hart,  Hat,  Wings  moderate;  first  and 
iecena  quills  longest. 

Temminck,  whose  generic  character  we  have  given,  says 
lliat  the  Flamingoes  live  on  tlie  sea-beiich  or  in  marshes 
formed  by  salt  lakes,  where  their  food  eonsisls  of  testaceous 
rooUusks,  marine  insects  (crustaceans?),  a^nd  the  spawn  of 
fish,  whii'h  they  collect  by  plunging  their  \^\v^  neck  into 
the  water  and  tuniing  the  head  upside  dawn,  so  as  to 
employ  wivb  greater  advantage  the  bend  of  their  ML  They 
join  in  large  troops  and  live  in  societies.  Their  nest  is 
made  in  tlie  marshes,  and  consists  of  earth  piled  up,  and 
upon  til  is  nest  Ihe  birds  sit  astride,  because  their  length 
of  limb  hinders  them  from  incubating  otherwise.  Whether 
they  are  reposing  or  fishing,  sentinels  are  appointed  which 
keep  a  sort  ef  guard.  If  anything  alarms  the  vedette  he 
utieis  a  trumpeting  kind  of  cr)',  and  the  whole  tlock  follow 


M.  Lesson  obsen^es  that  at  alt  events  it  would  be  1 
convenient  to  retain  the  original  name  of  Linnseus*  Pha 
coptents  rubert  for  the  Flamingo  of  the  Old  Continent,! 
to  suffer  that  given  by  Molina  to  the  American  bir»i,  \ 
Pho^nwopierua  Chile/uin,  to  remain,  although  WtUoti.  \ 
does  not  appear  to  have  recognized  any  specLfic  ditfercL 
records  the  last-raentiened  Flamingo  under  the  name 
Phwmeopierujt  ruber.  The  latter  is  used  by  ino«t  of  ( 
English  zoologists  to  designate  the  Flamingo  of  tbef 
World,  and  we  shall,  adhering  lo  the  law  of  priurily,  < 
lo  prevent  con  fusion,  adopt  the  nomenclature  sugg 
by  M.  Lessoiit  wishing,  at  the  same  lime,  that  MoJia 
name  had  not  been  a  name  of  locality. 

Before  we  enter  inte  the  history  of  these  several  vpcde 
it  will  be  advisable  to  inquire  into  the  anatomical  »\ 
of  the  Flamingo,  and  Mr.  Owen  has  enabled  us  t** 
in  his  Notes  on  the  Anatomy  of  the  Flamingo,  Phu^ma 
tentJi  ruber  of  Linn qd us,  which  died  m  the  menagerie  of  i 
Zoological  Swiety  of  Londmi  in  the  summer  of  1 8:42.  A/w^ 
obser\ ing  that  the  anatomkal  diiieretiOes  ob4€nable  ui  the 
groups  of  the  fVading  Birds  are  so  considerable^  ibAl 
find  them  generally  alluded  to  by  Cuvier  in  the  ch 
of  Ihe  Grallatores,  in  the  *  Regne  Animal/   he 
that,  where  they  are  omitted,  we  may  presume  thai  tb 
lustrious  author  had  not  bad  the  opportunity  of  exa 
the  internal  structure  of  the  birdik  in  question,  and  I 
they  either  had  not  before  been  dissected,  or  tbac  1 
tomy  bad  been  described  with  too  little  cxactoe 
rant   his   giving   it  on  the  authority  of  previous^ 
This  appears,  in  his  opinion,  to  have  been  the  caael 
three  genera  which  Cuvier  ha*  placed  at  the  end  of  t  ^ 
viz.,  Chionis,   Forster;    Qlareola,  Gmel. ;  and  i^« 
terufi,  Linn. :  and  these,  observes  Mr.  Owen,  are  Xh»  \ 
interesting  in  an  anatomical  point  of  view,  ai  bein 
pre^icntatives  of  as  many  distinct  famihes.     With  J 


him  into  the  air.     They  rarely  take  their  re^xjse  in  any 

other  than  open  places;  and  it  is  asserted  tbiU  their  sense    the  Flamingo,  Mr,  Owen  supposes  that  an  uppoi 

of  smelling   is  so   acute   that   they  scent   from  afar    the  '  dissecting  il  had  never  occurred  to  Cuvier,  and  tl 

hunter  and  fire-arms.    Their  monlt  appears  to  be  simple    bably  the  absence  of  any  allusion  to  ccrca  in  Perraal 

and  ordinaiT,  but  ihe  young  birds  differ  much  from  their    tomical  description  {Mcmoires  de  CArademie^  t.  iii,,  3 
parents.     The  red  or  ru*ty  plumage  which  covers  the  adult  '  p,  462)  may  have  hitiuenced  CuvieFs  silence  regardtn 
shows  itself  gradually,  after  many  moults  and  a  period  of  j  internal  structure  of  a  bird  which  he  considi*rs  a^ 
about  <bur  years.    Tlie  females  are  less  than  the  males,    the  most  extraordimtry  and  most  isolated  of  ita class   v 
and  the  colours  of  the  former  want  the  purity  which  dis-  |  in  allusion  to  the  small  tooth-Hke  laimru^  wliich  m«  »X' 
tinguish  the  latter;    the  young,  at  their  departure  fioni  the  ;  ranged  along  the  margins  of  the  upper  mandible*  points  oat 
nest,  are  white.     The  body  of  the  Flamingvi  ha4  hardly  a    the  relation  which  the  Flamingo  bears,  in  this  par^ 
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greater  covering  of  down  (ban  that  of  the  other  Waders, 
ibe  Avoset s  alone  excepted ;  and  accordingly  they  do  not 
fiwim  habitually,  like  the  latter  birrls,  when  they  wish  to  go 
Ifvm  Qtie  bank  to  another  in  deep  water.    The  palmated 


to  the  Anaiid<B :  and  Mr,  Owen  states  that  a  likr 

spondence  is  observable  in  the  rest  of  the  ; 

'The  horny  denticles  of  the  upper  man' 

Owen,  •  and  the  transverse  marginal  furrows  01  me  lo^* 
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form  togelher  a  sort  of  filter,  and,  like  the  platea 
me  ill  the  BukFtuft  allow  the  superHiious  tnma- 
in  away,  whilo  the  amttU  molluaca  aad  other  lit- 
(nl  animal cykp  are  detained  and  swollowed.  The  s true- 
ore  of  the  gullet  in  in  acrorfaiic^a  with  tho  size  of  the 
idMtmoes  wTiich  aene  for  nutriment.  In  the  typical  GnU- 
aiofm,  aa  Ardea  and  Cicoma,  which  swallow  entire  fish 
nd  other  food  in  large  morsels,  ihe  (psvphagus  is  rem  sir  k- 
Ue  for  its  great  and  uniform  capacity  ;  but  in  Phwnicf/p- 
wmt  It  is  not  more  than  half  nn  inch  in  diameter  when  di- 
and.  At  tlie  lower  part  of  tho  neck  it  expands  into  a 
latidc-rable  pouch,  which  measured,  in  the  specimen  here 
licrilied.  2  uiches  in  diameter,  and  4^  inches  in  length. 
B  Fbrrmult^H  ^pecitncn  the  diameter  was  only  U  inch,  and 
W9^  probably  in  a  Ht ate  of  contraction,  as  he  describes  it 
iftimi5.iied  internally  with  many  small  longitudinal  ru^te. 
he  cirrular  iibre;*  around  this  part  were  very  distinct.  Be- 
>iMi  thi^  pouch  the  ORSffphagwt  again  contracts  to  about  4 
BM  in  di&meter,  and  so  continues  for  3^  inches,  when  it 
rainates  in  tho  proreniricuim.  This  glandular  cavity 
an  1  inch  8  lines  in  lengthy  and  5  lines  in  diameter :  the 
Isliic  follicles  were  broad,  short,  and  simple,  and  were  jir- 
g^ed  m  two  loni;  oval  groups,  blending  together  at  the 
l^^fu  The  provenlriculujt  terminates  in  a  small  but  strong 
ioard,  of  a  flattened  tipherotdal  form,  measuring  1  inch  u 
UBS  in  length,  and  the  same  m  breadth;  the  lateral  mus- 
eiwer0  eftL^h  half  an  inch  in  thicknesia,  Tlie  gizzard  was 
ned  with  a  romlerately  thick  and  yellow-cotoured  culicle, 
bmed  in  longitudinal  ndges,  the  extremities  of  which 
pmertiDg  into  the  pyloric  aperture  tbrm  a  kind  of  valve,  as 
I  Uie  gizzard  of  the  Ostrich.  In  a  i7ri/wr«w'o  dissected  by 
ktboeTSykei,  in  which  the  duodenum  wob  blocker!  up  by 
M  }*r^^  tniiA^worms,  the  musrles  uf  the  gizzard  were  1 
Ifib  OSS.     The  duodenal   fold   extended  toward!* 

10  It  4   inches  from  Ihe  pyloruM.     This  intestine 

■S  4  inclMfs  in  diameler.  Tlie  faucrea^y  which  occupied 
ICMBiuon  situation  between  the  two  portions  of  the  fold, 
a  motfi  complete  peritoneal  covering  t!ian  usual.  The 
canal  ssoon  diminished  in  diameter  to  3  and 
_.  lo  2  hnea.  The  small  intestines  formed  an  oval  mass, 
id  were  dispo-^ed  in  twenty-one  elliptical  spiral  convolu- 
Ba»,  '        [iding  towards  the  rectum,  and  ten  re- 

Hfti  ^/Jtard  in  the  interspaces  of  the  p re- 

ading; a  ni'^piiMiiuu  analogous  to  that  of  the  colon  m  Ru- 
^^  I,  Til©  villi  of  the  intestines  were  arranged  in  longi- 
Sig<Bjf  Imes.  There  were  two  rceca,  each  alxiut  3i 
_  in  Ivtiglh,  and  5  inches  in  diameler,  Tlie  ttates 
aboQl  lh«  size  of  grains  of  wheat,  and  were  situated 
in  l&r  anterior  part  of  the  renal  capsules.  The  latter  bodies 
liHW  abmit  tlie  Mze  of  hazebnuts.  '  Both  these  ^landii  were 
t  a  bright  \eUow  colour.  The  fat  of  this  bird  is  of  a  re- 
tarkablt;  ornnge  lint.  The  principal  diseased  appearantcs 
[m  in  the  lungs,  which  were  filled  with  tvibercles  and 
I  was  much  struck  with  ^nldin^  the  inner  surface 
f  cavities,  and  that  of  most  of  the  smaller  lanii- 
the  branchial  tubes,  covered  over  with  a  green 
mould  or  mucor.  As  the  individual  was  examined 
twenty  four  hours  after  its  deaths  it  seemed  reason - 
RMiclude  this  mucf^  had  |>;rown  there  during  the 
^  the  animal.  Thus  it  would  appear  that  internal 
.._i  arc  out  exclusively  derived  from  the  animal  king- 
bot  Uiat  there  are  llntoph^ta  as  well  as  Eniozoa^ 
ba  i4>iigne  of  the  Flamingo  is  remarkable  for  its  tex- 
igiiitude.  and  yeculiar  armature.  It  is  almost  cy* 
,__.,  hut  slightly  tlattened  above,  and  obliquely  trun- 
mnteriorly.  «o  a^  to  correspond  wiih  the  form  of  the 
r  mandible.  The  lower  part  of  the  truncated  surface 
lueed  m  u  pointe^l  form,  and  is  supported  beneath  by 
homy  plate.  The  whole  length  of  the  tongue  is  3 
,  it^  rilcumference  2^  inches.  Along  the  middle  of 
ttcncd  sujwrior  surface  there  is  a  moderately  deep 
tudinal  furrow,  on  either  side  of  which  ihere 
I V  ru  twenty-five  recurved  spines,  hut  of  a  sell 
hurny  texture,  measuring  from  one  to  three 
II  These  spines  are  arranged  in  an  irregular 
the  outer  ones  being  ihe  smallest,  and 
may  be  considered  a  distinct  row.  At  the 
if  the  tongue  there  are  two  groups  of  smaller 
^Wnt  spines  directed  towards  the  glvUis,  The  sub- 
of  the  tongue  is  not  muscular,  but  is  chiefly  com- 
abundant,  yielding,  cellular  substance,  with  fat 
jt  oily  consistence.  It  is  gupported  by  a  long  and 
;xe  caitilaga  articulated  to  the  body  of  the  os 
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hyoides  by  a  shallow  ginglymoTd  joint  allowing  of  a  free 
motion.  Excepting  the  straight  ht/oglom,  the  muscles  all 
terminate  at  the  dse  of  the  tongue.  The  tendons  of  the 
former  muscles  run  along  the  under  part  of  the  lingual  car* 
lilai^e,  and  expand  to  be  inserted  at  its  extremity,  where  a 
ft3\v  fibres  again  proceed  forwards  to  tho  extreme  point  of 
the  tnnj^ue.*  In  tne  museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Sur- 
geons in  London  (Gallery)  is  a  preparation,  No^  524  E»  of 
the  crop,  proventriculus,  and  gizzard  of  a  Flamingo^  Phatni- 
cofiteriix  ruber  of  Linnaeus;  and  No.  1 470  of  the  same  mu- 
seum is  a  preparation  of  the  tongue  of  that  bird. 


Skull  ftDd  ma7idlt»l<ra  ot  ib«  Floakj^D.    Prom  «  tiieclm^t)  in  tKr  ttoyftl  Cut. 
ti^gd  uf  Sbir|;t?ot|f. 
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Tc»iifl|ui«  iiif  Fknatngin,    Pioin  n  tprvloMii  tn  Ihv  Kuya}  Collf g«  of  Surfeoni.' 

There  were  no  Eittozoa  in  the  specimen  dissected  by  Mr* 
Owen;  but  he  characterize^i  the  species  found  by  Colonel] 
Syke;*,  and  above  alluded  to,  as  '  Ti^nia  lameliigern  :  length 
seven  niches  ;  breadth  five  lines;  thickness  one  line.  (ZooL 
Pruc,  I83'i,  pp.  141  and  143.) 

Species  of  the  Old  Continent. 

PhwftitfYfiteruM  ruber  (Linn.) ;  Phamicopterus  Antiguo- 
rum  (Temm.). 

DeicriptiftN. — Length  from  the  end  of  the  bill  to  that  of 
the  tad  four  feet  two  or  three  inches,  hut  to  the  end  of  the 
claws  sometimes  more  than  six  leeL  Bill  4i  inches  long; 
npj>er  mandible  very  thin  and  tlat,  and  somewhat  moveable; 
the  under  mandible  thick,  both  of  them  bending  down- 
\vard»!  from  the  middle  ;  nostrils  linear  and  placed  in  a  black- 
ish membrane  ;  end  of  the  bill  as  far  as  the  bend  black,  from 
thence  to  the  hose  reddish-yellow,  round  the  base,  quite  to 
Ihe  eye.  covered  wiih  a  tlesh-coloureil  cere  ;  neck  slender 
and  of  great  length ;  tongue  large,  fleshy,  filling  the  cavity 
of  the  bill,  furnished  with  twelve  or  more  hooked  papillieon 
each  side,  turning  backwards  ;  the  lip  a  sharp  cartilaginous 
substance.  Tlie  bird  when  in  full  plumage  wholly  of  a 
most  deep  scai'let,  except  the  titiills,  which  are  black.  From 
the  base  of  the  thigh  to  the  claw  thirty -two  inches,  of  which 
the  feathered  part  takes  up  no  more  than  throe;  bare  part 
above  the  knee  thirteen  inches,  and  from  thence  to  the 
claws  sixteen  ;  colour  of  the  bare  parts  red,  and  toes  fur- 
nished with  a  web  deeply  indented.  Legs  not  straight  but 
slightly  bent,  the  skin  rather  projecting.  (Latham J 

Neti  formed  of  earth,  and  in  tho  shape  of  a  hillock,  with 
a  cavity  at  top  ;  eggs  two  or  three,  white,  of  the  size  of  those 
of  a  goose,  but  more  elongated. 

Utility  to  ffwin.— Flesh  pretty  good  meat:  the  young 
thoQght  by  some  equal  to  partridge.  The  inhabitants  of 
Provence,  however,  arc  said  to  throw  away  the  flesh 
as  Qshy  and  only  to  use  the  feathers  as  an  ornament  to 
other  birds  at  particular  entertainments.  Not  so  ihe  Roman 
epicures,  Apicius  has  left  receipts  for  dressing  the  whole 
bird  with  more  than  the  minute  accuracy  of  a  modern  ctiok- 
cry  book,  and  the  *  Phcenicopterus  ingena*  appears  among 
the  luxuries  of  the  table  in  JuvenaFi  elevenih  satire.  The 
brains  and  the  tongue  figure  as  one  of  the  favourite  dishes 
of  Heliogobalus,  and  the  superior  excellence  of  the  latter 
was  dwelt  upon  by  tho  same  Apicius  and  noticed  by  Pliny 
where  he  records  the  doctrine  of  that  *  ncpotum  omnium 
altisfiimus  gurges,'  (Lib.  x.,  c,  48,>  Neither  has  U  escaped 
the  pointed  pen  of  Martial — 

'  Dat  miki  penna  rubtnt  wumtu  t  •e«l  Ungua  g utMlt 
i         Nuttra  MptI :  quid  if  |&miU  Ungoa  (bt«l  ?     Ub.iiLij-Vni. 
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The '  gamila  lingua'  moat  probably  alludes  to  the  tongues  and 
brains  of  ringing  birds,  which  souietinaes  formed  one  of  tbe 
monstrous  dishes  at  the  enormously  expensive  Roman  en- 
torlainments*  Dampier  does  not  forget  the  delicious  tongue 
of  the  Flamingo,  observing  that  a  dish  of  tbe*e  tani^ues  is 
worthy  of  a  place  ut  a  princess  table.  The  bird  itself  eeems 
la  have  been  held  in  high  repute  by  the  antients,  for  it  ap- 
pears  to  have  been  one  of  ibe  victims  offered  to  Caligula/ 
who  is  said  to  have  been  sprinkled,  while  sacrificinff,  with 
the  blotxl  of  a  PhtBnicopterthe  day  before  he  was  murdered.t 


I  oil 


Fhrnnleottt^rui  ruber. 

Locality. — The  E  uropea  n  F la  m  i  n go  is  recorde  d  m  hav i  ng 
been  seen  everywhere  on  the  African  coast  and  the  adja- 
cent islands  quite  to  the  Cape  of  Goud  Hope.  Tliere  U  a 
specimen  in  the  South  Afiieun  Museum,  Le  Vailiant  found 
thousands  of  Pehcans  and  Flamingos  on  the  river  Klein- 
Brak,  where  the  water  is  brackish  owing  to  the  flowing  of 
the  tide,  It  ba^  been  occos  ion  ally  obi^ervea  on  the  coasts 
of  Spain,  of  Italy*  and  on  those  of  France  which  lie  on  the 
Mediterranenn  nea  ;  it  hn--i  been  met  with  at  Marseilles  and 
some  way  up  the  Rhone,  Tlie  prince  of  Musignano  notes 
it  as  very  rare  and  accidental  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Rome.  In  some  seasons  it  hai*  been  remarked  at  Aleppo 
and  in  the  parts  adjacent.  It  has  been  noticed  on  the 
Persian  side  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  thence  along  the 
west  coast  as  far  as  the  Wolga,  but  at  uncertain  timej*, 
and  chieily  in  considerable  Hocks,  coming  from  the  north 
coast  mostly  in  October  and  November*  CoL  Sykes  re- 
cords it  in  his  catalogue  of  birds  in  the  Dukhun  tDeccan) 
as  the  /?a/aA  Huns  of  the  Hindoos*  It  breeds  in  the  Cape 
de  Verd  islands.  This  species  is  very  sby.  Dampter  killed 
fourteen  at  once  by  secreting  himself  and  two  more  ;  they 
Qfie  not  to  be  approached  openly.  Kolbeu  speaks  of  then* 
numbers  at  the  Cape,  where  by  day  ihcy  resorted  to  the 
Txirders  of  lakes  and  rivers,  and  lodged  at  night  in  the 
long  ^rass  on  the  hills, 

M,  de  la  Mormora,  in  his  voyage  to  Sardinia,  gives  the 
following  interesting  account  of  this  species,  ll  quits  Sar- 
dinia about  the  end  of  March  to  return  about  the  middle  of 
August  i  then  it  is  that  from  llio  bastion  which  forms  lite 
promenade  of  the  inhabitants  of  Cagliari  High  Is  of  these 
magnific^mt  birdi  may  be  Reen  to  arrive  from  Africa.  Dis- 
posed in  a  triangular  band,  they  show  at  Urst  in  the  hea- 
vens like  a  Ime  of  fire.  They  advance  in  the  must  regular 
arder,  but,  at  the  sight  of  the  neigbhouring  lake,  there  is  u 
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pause  in  tbeir  progression,  and  they  ftj>]pear  for  a 

tmmoreable  in  the  air ;  then  tracing  by  a  alow  and  ctfJ 
movement  n  reversed  conical  spiral  figure  they  attoic 
end  of  their  migration.  Brilliant  in  all  the  splendj 
their  plumage  and  ranged  in  line,  these  birds  offer^ 
spectacle,  and  represent  a  small  army  ranged  in 
battle,  the  uniformity  and  symmetry  of  which  leave 
thing  to  be  desired  ;  but  the  spectator  should  contei^ 
self  with  obsening  this  peaceful  colony  from  afar*  n 
him  if  he  dare  approach  the  lake  at  this  deadly  seasoil 

Phamicopterus    parmis,    Vieilh    Ph<EnkopteruM    m 
Flammant  Pygmee^  Temm,      M.  Temminck  ob^r 
no  difference  is  percentible  between  the  Flamingq 
Antient  Continent  anu  that  of  the  New  World  in  i" 
of  the  mandibles ;  ihdr  upper  mandible  shuts  on  llj 
one,  and  is  so  constructed  as  to  offer,  when  the  billl 
a  very  slight  difference  in  the  height  of  the  tw*o  ma 
In  Tftcemcopierus  parvus  the  lower  mandible,  ve 
and  strongly  arched,  is  formed  to  receive,  within  tH 
which  separates  its  walls,  I  he  whole  of  the  upper  i 
which  it  entirely  hides,  so  that  the  upper  edges  of  t 
mandible  raise  themselves  to  the  height  of  the  su 
the  upper  jaw. 

The  plumage  of  the  adult  is  pure  rose-colour  with 
or  streak  ;  the  head,  the  neck,  the  back,  and  all  tli 
parts  are  of  this  beautiful  tint,  which  is  more  lively  t 
in  the  living  bird  than  m  the  preserved  skin,  for  i 
tive  brilliancy  of  this  tint  becomes  tarnished  and  pa 
whitish  from  exposure  to  the  light.  The  great  wini  ^ 
and  those  of  the  tail  are  slightly  deeper  in  colour  thS 
other  parts  of  the  plumage*  The  whole  wing  ts  co' 
with  feathers  of  a  brilliant  scarlet  or  purple,  fturroa 
hy  a  wide  rosy  border;  the  laibfcathers  are  black.  Ba 
the  bill,  cere,  and  region  of  the  eye  deep  purple:  midi 
the  lower  mandible  ora.uge-red,  and  the  point  black.  . 
of  the  knee,  toes,  and  their  membranes  of  a  fine  re«l 
tars>ns  has  a  livid  tint.    Total  length  nearly  three  feel. 

Young  fif  the  year.— White  or   whiti&h*  marl 
small  brown  streakt*  (meches)   spread  over  the 
neck,  the  breast,  and  the  coverts  of  the  Hinga* 
red  tints  show  themselves  on  the  wings.    Bill  bh 
of  a  reddish  livid  tint. 

Locality, — Lakes  of  Africti-    Those  received  by 
M.  Temminck  were  natives  of  the  Cape  of  GkKxl  He 
young  bird  in  the  museum  at  Paris  was  brcHigl 
Senegal. 
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SpECiss  OF  THs  New  CONTlSrBNX* 

l^ftfHtfpopf^i^  Chilefisis  (Molina),  Phcmicopieriis  ruber^ 
^^^Hkiingo  (Wilson).  Thii^  $%perie3  in  it^  ad  nit  state 
PPMI^Vifivrs  from  Uie  European  Flamingo :  it  is  perhaps 
lictt  §0  f^right,  Cate^by  says.  *  When  they  feed  (which  is 
I  in  shallow  water,  by  bending  their  necks)  they  lay 
ppcr  part  of  their  bill  next  the  ground,  their  feet 
tn  continual  motion  up  and  down  in  the  mud,  hy 
means  they  raise  a  small  round  sort  of  grain,  re- 
iling  millet,  which  they  receive  into  their  bills;  and 
»r©  is  a  necessity  for  their  receiving  into  Ihcir  tnouJhs 
mud.  Nature  has  provldefl  the  edges  of  their  hills 
[  a  «ieve  or  teeth  like  a  fine  comb,  with  which  f  liey  retain 
f  fooii  and  reject  the  mud  which  is  taken  in  with  it.  This 
ount  I  had  from  persons  of  credit ;  but  I  never  saw  Ihetn 
ling  myself,  and  therefore  cannot  absolutely  refute  the 
t»n  of  other*,  who  say  they  teed  on  fish,  particularly 
Nrhich  seem  to  be  the  slippery  prey  Dr.  Grew  says 
^h'-  T^rtb  rn.^  rnnii  ivcd  to  hold.'  Thc  dcvelopmcnt  of 
makes  it  very  probable  that  vcge- 
I  art  of  the  diet  of  the  Flamin^tjes ; 
it  15  not  likely  that  large  fish,  or  indeed  water  anunaU 
any  ErreAt  size,  are  ordinarily  devoured  by  these  birdg. 
5  a  colander,  admirably  contrived  for  separating 
"ous  parts,  whether  animal  or  vegotable,  n-ora  the 
ajiii  other  useless  parts. 
^itv. — Wanner  parts  of  North  America,  Peru,  Chili, 
4  of  Brazil,  and  the  West  India  Islands, 
t  *  Bahamas,  w^berc  tbcy  breed.  Wilson  speaks 
ives  Latham's  description^  &c.  The  prince 
,  in  his  *  Sperchiu  Comparativo,*  slates  thai 
11V  Lind  accidental  in  the  neighbourhuod  of  Phila- 

I XM  'NUS.  TITUS  QUINTIUS,  was  made  consul, 

he  was  3u  years  of  age,  and  had  the  province 

ML'ned  to  him,  with  therharge  of  continuing 

lip,  which  had  now  lasted  for  two  jears 

ive  success  on  the  part  of  Uie  Rymans. 

viiig  landed  in  Epirus,  oppo&ile  ihe  island  of 

i  reinforcement  of  8000  foot  and  800  horse, 

cb-d  up  the  country,  whore  he  found  Phihp  posted  in  a 

1  pa^  on  tho  banks  of  the  Aous,  among  the  moun- 

_  I  of  Eastern  Epirus,     After  some  fruitless  negotiations 

ftb  the  king  of  Macedonia,  the  RomaiB,  under  the  guid- 

cf  &n   Epirote   shepherd,  attained   by  a  mountain  I 

the  feoi   of  the  Macedonian   position,    and   Philip 

\^\-.v, — I  ,     .„,i-(,  i^  hurried  retreat  across  the  chain  of 

dy_    He  wa-^  tbl lowed  by  the  Romans 

..u  ^^lohans  and  the  Athanmnians,  who 

uid  ravaged  the  countr)\     Meantime  L.  Quinlius 
ijjuininu.'*.  llie  brother  of  the  lonsul,  saileil  with  a  lleet  to 
[  1"  Greece,  where,  being  joined  by  the 

I  lians   and  of  Atlalus  of  Pergarauii,  he 

^,»frd  tiiu  cxju^ia  of  Euboia,  Corinth,  and  other  districts 
were  allied  or  subject  to  the  king  of  Macedonia.  The 
!«!/  marched  mto  Phocis,  wliere  he  took  Elatea, 
^  there  fixed  his  winterquartery,  ho  succeeded  in 
ibc  Achitaus  from  the  Macedonian  alliance.     In 
ms^  year   Flamininus,  being  confirmed  by  the 
aaud  as  proconsul,  before  beginning  hos- 
■  i  conference  with  Philip  on  the  coast  of 
id  allowed  him  to  send  legates  to  Rome 
.     The  senate  however  having  required 
11  all  the  towns  of  Greece  which  he  had 
_  Demelriaa  in  Thessaly,  Chalcis  in  Eu- 
.    the  negotiations  Were  broken  off  and 
I  ed  military  operations.      He   marched 
ihessaly,  where  Philip  was  stationed  near 
ih  4*  body  of  10,000  phalanx  men,  2000  pel  last  se, 
Tlirncian  and  other  auxiliarie;*.     After  some  pre- 
ris  and  partial  attacks,  the  two  armies 
V  and  Larissa,  in  a  country  broken  by 

R' ephfthr,  or  Dogs*  Heads.    The  Ma- 
some  atlvantage,  especially  on  the 
I  V*  M 1^  TT :  ag  commanded  in  person,  and  where 

-    -    -  '  uxon  a  hill,but  FlamininusobserV' 

llg  in  column  with  a  narrow  front 
ittacked  it  with  his  elephants  and 

ision  before  they  had  time  to  form. 

thw  pursuit  of  ibis  body  a  tribune  of  the  victorious  legion 

tied  beyond  the  flank  of  the  right  wing,  ventured  to 
it  <m  the  reir,  «nd  he  succeeded  in  spreading  dis- 


It  bad  Ibrmi:' 
be  the  left  V 
•  tbcif  aaui: 
luw   tbcfn  1 


order  into  the  ranks  of  tl     '       md  ctitnbewofee  pbldaiii^' 
Panic  pervaded  the  Ma  many  threw  down  thek^ 

arms  and  flod^and  Philip  umi:,*.ii,  seeing  the  rout  becoming 
general,  left  the  field,  and  rode  off  towards  Tempo.  The 
Macedonians  lost  8000  killed  and  5000  prisoners  on  that 
day*  Soon  afterwards  the  king  asked  for  a  truce,  which  was 
pTuntcd  by  Flaraininus,  in  order  that  me^engers  might 
be  sent  to  Rome  to  treat  of  peace.  The  senate  appointed 
ten  legates,  who,  tn  concert  with  FbmininUs,  drew  up  the 
conditions^  which  were  that  Philip  should  evacuate  every 
Grecjun  town  and  fortress  beyond  the  Umils  of  his  paternal 
kingdom,  that  he  should  give  up  all  his  ships  of  war,  reduo©j 
his  military  establishment,  and  pay  1 1>00  talents  for  the  ex- 
penses of  the  war.  Flaoiininua  was  tlien  continued  in  his| 
command  for  another  year*  196  B.C.,  la  see  these  conditional 
executed.  In  that  year,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Islbmiaiy 
games,  where  multitudes  hod  assembled  from  every  part 
Greece,  Flamininus  caused  a  crier  to  proclaim  *  that  th«l 
senate  and  people  of  Rome  and  iheir  commander  Titus  1 
Quinlius,  having  subdued  Philip  and  the  Macetlouian^J 
restored  the  Corinthians,  Phocoeans,  Locrians,  EubaBana,! 
Thcssalians,  Phthiota;,  Ma^neiir,  PtTrhaebi,  and  AchEeanfl 
to  their  freedom  and  independence,  and  to  the  enjoyment] 
of  their  own  laws.*  Bursts  of  acclamation  followed  thtfJ 
proclamation,  and  the  crowd  pressed  forward  to  express] 
theij  gratitude  to  Flamininus,  whose  conduct  throughuulJ 
thoiiB  memorable  transactions  was  marked  wiih  a  wLsdorafJ 
moderation,  and  liberality  seldom  found  united  in  a  victo 
rious  Roman  general  Ho  checked  by  his  firmness  the 
turbulence  of  hisyEtolian  allies,  who  vociferated  for  the  entire 
destruction  of  Philip,  while  ho  satisfied  all  ju^t  claims  of 
the  rest;  and  although  his  Macedonian  expediiiou  led  ulli* 
mately  to  the  entire  subjugation  of  both  Mucetlonia  and 
Greece,  yet  he  was  at  the  time  the  means  of  rets  lor  ing  peace 
to  both  countries,  and  of  protracting  the  independence  of 
the  Greek  stales  for  half  a  century  fonger.  In  the  follow- 
ing year,  J 95  b.c»,  Flamininus  wai*  entrusted  with  the  war 
against  Nab  is,  tyrant  of  Lace  doe  mon,  who  had  treacherously 
seized  the  city  of  Argos.  Flamininus  advanced  into  Laconia 
and  laid  siege  to  Sparta,  but  ho  met  with  a  brave  resistance 
and  at  last  agreed  to  grant  peace  toNabis  on  condition  tha 
he  should  give  up  Argos  and  all  the  other  places  which  he 
had  usurpefl,  aud  restore  the  descendant'!  of  theMesscnians 
to  their  lands.  His  motives  for  granting  peace  to  Nabis 
were,  he  said,  partly  to  prevent  the  destruction  of  one  of  Ihe 
moat  illustrious  of  "the  Greek  cities,  and  partly  because  of 
the  great  preparations  which  Antiochus,  king  of  Syria,  was 
then  making  on  the  coast  of  Asia.  Livy  suggests,  as  ano- 
ther probable  reason,  that  Flaraininus  wished  to  terminate 
the  war  himself,  and  not  to  give  time  to  a  new  consul  to  su- 
persede him  in  his  command  and  reap  the  honours  of  the 
victory.  The  senate  confirmed  the  peace  with  Nabis,  and 
in  the  following  year.  194  li.c,  Flamininus  having  settled  the 
aflTairs  of  Greece  prepared  to  return  to  Italy.  Having  re- 
paired to  C(»rinth,  where  deputations  from  all  the  Grecian 
cities  had  assembled,  he  took  a  firiendly  leave  of  them, 
signifying  to  thein  ihat  be  was  going  to  withdraw  all  his 
army  and  garrisons,  and  leave  them  to  themselves;  advising 
them  at  the  same  time  to  make  a  temperate  us^  of  that 
liberty  which  the  Romans  had  been  the  means  of  restoring 
to  them,  and  above  all  to  preser\e  concord  in  theii'  coun- 
cils, iis  civil  factions  would  certainly  lead  to  the  loss  of 
their  independence;  for  those  who  find  themselves  the 
weaker  at  home  are  apt  tn  apply  tu  strangers  for  support. 
He  accordingly  delivered  the  citadel  of  Corinth  to  the 
Achseaiis,  wilharew  his  garrisons  from  EK'metrias,  Chalcis, 
and  the  other  towns  of  Eubcua,  and  having  broken  up  his 
camp  at  Elatea  in  Phocis,  he  sent  the  soldiers  to  embark  on 
the  coast  of  Epirus,  whilst  he  repaired  to  Thessaly  to  settle 
the  internal  affairs  of  that  counti7,  which  were  in  a  state  of 
great  confusion.  He  organized  the  various  towns  choosing 
tlie  magistrates  and  senate  frc»m  among  the  wealthier  class* 
He  then  repaired  to  Oricuni,  on  the  coast  of  Epirus,  where 
he  embarked  for  Brundisium,  In  Italy  both  he  and  his 
soldiers  were  received  with  ^reat  demonstrations  of  joy,  and 
the  senate  decreed  him  a  triumph  of  three  da>s.  On  the 
first  day  were  displayed  the  arms  and  the  statues  of  brass 
and  marble  taken  from  the  enemy;  on  the  second  the  silver 
and  gold,  w  helher  coined  or  in  vases,  shields,  and  various  orna- 
ments ;  and  on  the  third  the  golden  crowns,  the  gift  of  the 
liberated  cities.  Before  the  car  of  Flamininus  appeared  the 
cautives  and  hostages,  and  amene  the  latter  Demetrius,  sou 
of  Phihp,  and  Axmenes,  son  ef  Nabuhaad,  va.^^^s^vs»x  V<^- 
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iowed  Ihc  Roman  prisoners  who  had  been  sold  as  slaves  to 
f'ihe  Greeks  by  Hannihml  during  the  second  Punic  wnr^  and 
I  whose  liberation  Flamininus  had  obtained  from  theg^ralilude 
:  of  the  Greek  stales.  The  Achiieans  alone  are  said  to  have 
}  liberated  1200^  for  whom  they  paid  1 0(1  talents  as  conipen- 
l>atlon  money  to  their  tnasters.  Alt^igether  thero  never 
Vivas  perhaps  a  Roman  triumph  so  satisfuctor)'  as  this  to  all 
\  partiea,  and  so  litl  le  offensive  to  the  feel  ings  of  humanity.    In 

the  year  183  n.c-  Flamininus  was  sent  to  Prusias,  king  of 
iBilhyma,  u\Km  the  ungracious  mission  of  demanding  the 

person  of  Hannibal,  then,  in  his  old  age.  a  refugee  at  the 
I  court  of  Prufiias.  Hannibal,  however,  by  taking  poison^ 
[avo id ud  being  given  up.     In  the  year  IG6  Flamininus  was 

made  augur  in  I  he  room  of  C.  Claudius  deceased  (Livy^ 

xlv.  44),  afler  which  he  is  no  longer  mentioned  in  history* 

FtAMSTEED,  JOHN.    The  life  of  the  firtit  astrono- 

riner  royal  was  known  to  the  world  chiefly  by  the  results  of 

Ibis  labours,  until   the  year   1 832,   since  which   time  his 

[  private  affairs  have  been  brought  to  light  in  an  unexpected 

manner,  and  have  excited  great  interest,  not  without 
L  creating  some  partv  feeling  among  those  who  cultivate  the 
^tciences  connected  with  astronomy.  In  1832  Mr.  Francis 
kBaily  discovered  that  a  considerable  collection  of  Flara- 
riiloed*s  letter.**  was  in  the  hands  of  a  private  individual ; 
I -which,  on  being  examined,  was  found  to  c<:nitain  much 
Hlial  was  not  generallv  known.  On  searching  Ihe  Obaerva- 
ktory  at  Greenwich,  Mr,  Baily  found  a  vast  mass  of  M8. 
^observations,  letters,  and  other  documents,   in  the  hand* 

writing  of  Fkmsteed  and  hk  friends,  containing  the  curious 
Pliistory  of  which  we  shall  give  a  brief  abstract.  The  result  of 
fill  is  discovery  was  a  repreisenlation  to  tlie  Board  of  Visi(or» 
lof  the  Royal  Observatory,  who  recommended  the  repubU- 
Ication  of  the  British  Catti/ogue,  with  extracts  from  the 
I  papers  of  Flamsteed.  The  Lords  of  Ihe  Admiraltv  having 
I  decided  to  print  this  at  the  public  expense,  Mr.  Baily 
l  tinder  look  the  preparation  of  the  work,  which  appeared  in 
]lH,l.'>,  under  the  title  of  *  An  Account  of  the  Rev.  John 
I  Flamsteed,  &c,,  &c.,  1o  which  is  added  his  British  Catalogue 
[of  SJars,  corrected  and  enlarged/  From  tliis  work,  which  is 
iCtTfandy  the  most  rcmarkahle  scientific  biography  of  the 
Ipresent  cenlur}',  we  hove  entirely  drawn  the  materials  of 
•this  article.  The  original  account  is  in  pari  drawn  by  Mr, 
[Baily  from  a  manuscript  by  Flamsteed,  headed  *  Self 
inspections,  by  J,   F.,'  which    is  a  very  interesting  aoto- 

biographv- 

John  flamsteed  was  born  at  Denby,  near  Deihv»  Augjuat 

10.  1646.  His  father  w,ia  in  sotne  business,  it  has  Wen  said 
Lthat  of  a  inalister;  he  bst  his  mother  when  very  young* 
J  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  caucht  cu!d  while  bathing, 
iTrhich  produced  a  weaknc.-is  in  the  joints,  from  which  he 
liiever  recovered.  He  began  his  mathematical  and  astrono- 
pnieal  studies  at  a  verj^  early  age,  and  showed  talents  for 
tconstructing  astronomic^!  injitruments.  In  lftG5  he  visited 
llrcland  for  the  puqjose  of  consulting  a  Mr.  Grealraks,  who 
Iprofessed  to  cure  disorders  by  (he  touch,  and  of  whose  ex- 
Iperiments  in  London  a  curious  account  exists.  [Boyle, 
lilonKRT.]  No  effect  being  produced  on  him  by  this  treat- 
|tnent,  he  returned  to  Derby,  where  his  father  livedo  and 

irherc  he  had  received  his  education.  Here  he  continued  his 
litudies  till  1669,  and  with  great  success.  In  or  before  1 667 
Ihe  discovered  the  real  causes  of  the  equation  of  time,  and 
IjVrote  a  tract  on  the  subject,  which  was  aflerwards  appended 

Dy   Dr.  Wallia  to  his  edition   of   the   works  of  Horrox, 

Ipublisbed  in  I67.X     In  1669  he  made  an  aslronomical  com- 

imunication  to  the  Royal  Society  through  Oldenburg^  their 

'  secretary,  concealing  his  name  under  the  anagram 

J.  Mathesin  a  Sole  fundes, 

which,  l>eing  transposed,  gives 

Johannes  Flamsteedius : 
^this  same  anaj^rnm  appears  in  the  title-poge  of  the  tables 

ipp«nded  to  the  dor!trinc  of  the  sphere  in  Sir  Jonas  Moore's 

lystem  of  mathematics,  in  the  preparation  of  which  Flam- 
fiteed  had  a  share.     An  answer  from  Oldenburg,  addressed 
I  himself,  showed  him  tliat  he  was  discovered,  and  from 

that  time,  or  rather  from  the  date  of  a  visit  which  he  vei7 
^hortly  afterwards  paid  to  J^ondon,  he  was  in  correspondence 
ith  many  scientific  men,  but  particularly  with  Sir  Jonas 
foore,  who,  in  1674,  proposed  to  establisli  Flamsteed  in  a 

Brivate  observatory,  which  he  intended  to  build  at  Chelsea. 

In  the  mean  time  however  the  fact  of  the  very  !arp:e  errors 
[*lo  which   astronomical   tables  were  subject   came   to   the 

notice  of  Charles  H.,  on  the  occasion  uf  a  proposal  made 
Uby  a  French  gentleman  fur  finding  the  longituae  [Gkeen- 
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wtcH  Observatory],  and  that  king  determined  to 

blish  an  observatory.  Flamsteetl  was  appointed  astronotnet 
royah  or,  as  the  warrant  ran,  *  a^^tronoroical  obscrralor,' 
and  carried  on  his  observations  at  the  queen^s  house,  ta 
Greenwich  Park,  until  the  observatory  was  ready*  which 
was  in  July,  1676.  From  Ibis  time  Mr.  Baily  datea  th^ 
commencement  of  modern  astronomy ;  nor  can  such  elmh 
nology  be  disputed  if  we  consider  that  we  now  return  ta 
Ftamsteed*a  observations  as  the  earliest  with  which  it 
is  desirable  to  compare  those  of  our  day,  and  alsi»  tint 
Flamsteed'*  catalogue  is  the  first  which  altamed  a  preci&ioQ 
comparable  to  that  of  later  times.  Flamsteed  was  ia  ' 
Tycho  Brahc  with  a  telescope :  there  was  the  same 
bdity  of  adaptiing  instrumental  means,  the  same  sei 
the  inadequacy  of  existing  tables,  the  same  long-conlini 
perseverance  in  actual  observation.  But  Tycln)  Btuhi  i 
rich  noble,  found  his  exchequer  in  a  king's  purse;  wbili 
Flamsteed,  a  poor  clergyman,  defrayed  the  expense*  of  Imi 
instruments  himself,  upon  an  ill-paid  salary  oi  one  hundred 
pounds  a  year.  Up  to  the  year  1684  he  had  iiopos.e<l  on  hufl. 
the  task  of  instructing  two  boys  from  Christ's  Ho 
as  one  of  the  duties  of  his  post;  and.  besides  this, 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  private  teaching,  to  m< 
charges  of  carrying  on  his  obse nations.  At  the  very 
time,  that  part  of  the  public  which  cared  about  the 
were  beginning  to  require  that  he  should  prml  his 
VHtionst. 

Almost  at  the   outset  of  his   labours   he  was  m 
known  that  Dr  Bernard  invited  him  to  become  a 
for  tlie  Saviiian  professorship  of  geometry  at  Oxford, 

he  declined   to  do.      He  liad  at  this  lime  nothing    

t^extant  and  checks  of  Sir  Jonas  Moore's,  and  some  mflw- 
ments  of  his  own.      He  borrowed  some  from  the  Ro?»l 
Society,  and  after  repeat etlly  urging  the   govets 
provide  him  with  an  instjument  fixed  in  tlie  vrk 
cau,>ied  a  munil  arc  to  be  constructed  at  his  own 
which  was  erected  in  the  year  1G83,  but  proved  a  i 

In  the  mean  time  he  had  taken  orders,  in  Id*^,  >..,uu^ 
in  the  previous  year  obtained  the  degree  of  Master  faf  Aft> 
from  Cambridge.  It  is  not  certainly  known  that  ht?  M 
been  a  student  in  that  university,  though  il  is  certaiu  thil 
he  was  fjr  some  montlis  at  Cambridge  in  1674.  P< 
he  obtained  his  degree  by  the  celebrity  of  hts 
condition  of  a  i^hort  residence. 

In  1064  his  father  died,  and  he  \vas  presented  to  a 
living  by  the  Lord-Keeper  Norlh.  Bolfi  circumstance 
Teasing  his  means^  he  resolved  to  be  at  the  expense  of  a 
mural  arc,  upon  an  assurance  from  the  government  (whiri 
was  never  fulfilled  l  that  Ihe  outlay  should  be  repaid.  Thil 
instrument  was  first  used  in  September,  1689,  and  fVom  tint 
moment  *  everything  which  Flamsteed  did,  ever  '  ' 
vat  ion  which  he  made,  assumed  a  tangible  and  [- 
furra>  and  was  available  to  some  useful  purpose  ,'-^..r  , 
he  died,  Ihe  government  of  the  day  attempted  to  rlaim  fi»«e 
instruments  as  public  property,  i 

Tho  public  career  of  Flamsteed,  from  this  ti 
end  of  his  life,  is  described  when  we  say  that  hi 
that  enormous  mass  of  observations  which   furn 
first  trustworthy  catalogue  of  the  fixed  stars;  thai       > 
those  lunar  obser\'ations  on  which  Newton  depended  tt.c  t-^c 
illustration  and  verification  of  his  lunar  theory;   ^nd  tK*t 
he  originated  and  practised  methods  of  cl* 
may  bo  said  to  form  the  basis  of  those  en 
nro.sent   time.      Were   it  not   for  the  celebrah 
between  him  on  the  one  side,  and  Newton  and  J ''. 
the  other,  there  would   hardly  be  a  life  of  >    " 
as  that  of  Flamsteed,  which  would  aflbrd  so  ! 
for  a  popular  account.      It  is  to  be  rcroembt.^. 
foJlort'itig  is  an  ex  fmrfe  statement ;  but  on  the  oi 
it  is  not  one  formally  drawn  up  for  the  public,   t 
contained  in  the  manuscript  autobiography  whi 
was  published  by  Flamsteed,  and  partly  derivcnl 
correspondence  with  his  friends.     Many  confirni 
cumstances  of  the  general  tenor  of  the  facts  ap[^ 
letters  of  Newton   himself;    and   even  those   v 
(since  the  publication  of  Mr.  Baily's  work)  dcf^ 
character  of  Newton,  have  not  attempted  to  invn! 
account, but  have  mostly  confined  themselves  to  a; 
to  show  that  Flamsteed  did  not  appreciate  the  p> 
Newton.    The   following  is  a  sketch  of  the   tr 
Newton  had  been  on  terms  of  cordial  intimacy  v 
steed,  but  a  coolness,  the  cause  of  which  is  not  di*^ 
had  begun  to  exist  in  the  year  1696.     In  a  leiUi 
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Wallis,  intended  for  publication,  Flamstccd  mentioned  his 

baring  supplied  Newton  with  obscn-ations  of  the  moon: 

this  the  latter  took  very  ill,  sayin^^,  in  u  letter  to  Flamsteed, 

'  I  do  not  love  to  be  printed  on  every  occasion,  much  less  to 

be  dunned  and  teased  by  foreigners  about  mathematical 

things;    or  to  be  thought  by  our  own  people  to  be  trifling 

avay  my  time  about  them  when  I  should  be  about  the 

king's   business.'      Before    tliis   time    he    hod    furnished 

Newton  with  all  the  lunar  observations  which  he  had  made. 

When  Klauihtced  had  completed  his  catalojrue  (having 

•Ircaily  expended  2000/.  more  than  his  salary),  he  began 

to  think  of  printing  his  results.     But  Prince  George  of' 

i>enmark,  having  heard  of   the  extent    of    Flamsteeds 

labours,  offered,  in  1704,  to  bear  the  expense  of  printing. 

A  romniittee,  consisting  of  Newton.  Sir  Christopher  Wren, 

I^.   Arhuthnot.  Dr.  Gregory,  and  Mr.  Roberts   was  a|>- 

Sunted  to  examine  Flamsteed's  papers,  and  reported  in 
Tour  of  printing  all  of  them.    The  superintendence  of 
the  printing,  the  choice  of  workmen,  &c.  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  committee,  and  not  in  those  of  Flamsteed.  The  latter 
^es  the  detail  of  various  vexations  to  which  he  was  sub- 
weted,  and  which  ended  (for  the  time)  in  a  demand  that 
flunsteed  should  give  up  a  manuscript  copy  of  the  cata- 
logue of  stars,  which  was  the  result  of  the  observations,  and 
w  intended  to  be  published  at  the  end.    This  was  done, 
with  remonstrance,  by  Flamsteed;  but  the  catalogue  (as 
much  of  it  as  was  ready)  was  sealed  up;  and  Flamsteed 
declares  that  he  understood  it  was  to  be  ke])t  sealed  up 
lutil  the  whole  of  the  rest  was  finished.     It  was  tliree  years 
before  the  first  volume  was  printed ;  and  during  this  time 
many  small  circumstances  occurred  which,  if  Flauistee:rs 
colouring  of  the  more  important  facts  be  correct,  show  a 
most  determined  intention  on  the  part  of  the  committee  to 
give  annoyance.     Prince  George  died  in  1 708,  before  the 
second  volume  was  begun ;  and  the  office  of  the  committee 
was  gone ;  but  they  still  retained  the  i)apers  in  their  keeping. 
Fhimsteed,  thinkint^  nothing  further  about  immediate  pub- 
lication, applied  himself  again  to   his  obser\'ations.      In 
March,  1710-11,  he  was  surpri-^ed  by  being  told  that  the 
■cal  of  his  catalogue  had  been  broken,  and  that  it  was 
going  through  the  press.     Flamsteed  immediately  obtained 
an  interview  with  Dr.  Arbuthnott,  who  assured  him  that 
none  of  it  was  printed.    This  was  not  the  fact ;  for  in  a 
few  days  Flamsteefl  himself  received  several  printed  sheets, 
and  learned  that  Halley  had  publicly  exhibited  others  in  a 
coilae-house,  and  boasted  of  the  pains  he  had  taken  in  cor- 
recting their  errors.     The  result  was,  that  in  1712  appeared 
the  book  known  by  the  name  of  Halluy,  and  entitled  *  His- 
toris  Coelcstis  libri  duo,*  &c.     Flamsteed,  exceedingly  irri- 
tated by  the  conduct  of  Newton  and  Ualley,  and  being  not 
naturallr  of  a  gentle  temper,  now  kept  no  terms  whatsoever 
with  eitner.     Newton  had  recommended  the  ap^Kjintment 
of  a  board  of  visitors  for  the  Observatory  (made  up  of  mem- 
bers of   the  Roval  Society),  and  Flamsteed  was  summoned 
to  the  Royal  l^ociety,  (October  26,  1711,  to  know  if  his 
instruments  (his  own  property)  were  in  order,  &c.    Here 
•  warm  quarrel  arose.     Flamsteed  declared  to  Newton  that 
he  had  been  robbed  of  his  labours,  and   Newton   called 
Flamsteed  various  names,  of  which  jiqypy  was  the  least. 
Newton  reminded  Flam.*>teefl  that  he  had  receive<l  lOU/.  a 
jrear  for  thirty- six  >ears,  and    Flnmstecd  asked   Newton 
what  he  had  done  for  500/.  a  year  which  he  had  received 
noee  he  came  to   London.      Flamsteed  charged  Newton 
vilh  having  broken  the  seal  of  his  catalogue,  and  Newton 
replied  tliat  he  had  the  queen*s  order.    After  this  interview, 
Flamsteed  resolved  to  print  all  his  obser\'ations,  &c.  at  his 
own  expense,  and  applied  to  Newton  for  the  manuscript  of 
175  shc«ts  of  observations  which  were  in  his  hands.     The 
demand  was  refused,  and  Flamsteed  commenced  legal  pro- 
ceedings for  their  recovery.     The  result  of  the  suit  is  not 
known ;  but  Flamsteed  states  that  Newton  at  last  delivered 
til  the  contested  manuscript  to  Halley.     The  additional 
expense  caused  to  Flamsteed  by  this  act  of  Newton  was 
About  200/. 

Queen  Anne  died  in  1714,  and  the  earl  of  Halifax,  New- 
ton's great  supporter  at  court,  in  1715.  Flamsteed  was 
now  stronger  with  the  government  than  his  opponents; 
and  the  lords  of  the  treasury,  at  his  request,  surrendered 
all  that  remained  of  Halley's  edition  (about  300  copies  out 
of  400)  to  his  mercy.  These  he  immediately  committed 
(in  part)  to  the  flames— a  sacrifice,  as  he  c^ls  it,  to  hea- 
venly truth — reserving  only  about  ninety-seven  sheets  of 
each,  which  had  been  printed  as  he  wished,  and  which 
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afterwards  formed  part  of  his  first  volume.  From  this  time 
to  his  death,  which  took  place  at  the  end  of  December. 
1719,  he  was  occupied  in  printing  his  'Historia  Coslestis,' 
which,  however,  he  did  not  live  to  finish.  It  was  completed 
by  his  widow,  with  the  aid  of  Mr.  Crosthwait,  his  assistant, 
and  his  friend  the  celebrated  Abraham  Sharp,  and  was 
published  in  1725.  The  maps,  known  by  the  name  of 
Flamsteed*s  Atlas,  were  superintended  by  the  same  persons. 
The  •  Historia  Ccelestis  Britannica'  contains  a  complete 
account  of  the  instruments  and  methods  employed,  together 
with  a  large  mass  of  sidereal,  lunar,  and  planetary  observa- 
tions, and  the  result  of  the  former,  namely,  the  British 
(Catalogue.  This  work  seems  to  us  to  occupy  the  same 
place  in  practical  astronomy  which  thePrincipia  of  Newton 
holds  in  the  theoretical  part. 

The  very  singular  stor)-  of  which  we  have  given  an  out- 
line did  not,  as  might  be  supposed,  appear  without  comment 
from  the  admirers" of  Newton's  moral  character.  Mr.  Baily, 
in  a  supplement  to  his  account  of  Flamsteed,  has  condensed 
all  the  >*arious  replies  (if  so  they  are  to  be  called)  into  four,  to 
each  of  which  he  has  given  a  rejoinder.  To  us  it  seems  that 
the  first  three  of  the  articles  are  utterly  irrelevant,  unless 
it  be  demanded  as  a  postulate,  that  any  one  had  a  right  to 
treat  Flamsteed  in  aiiy  way  which  could  be  proved  to  be 
for  the  good  of  science. 

1.  It  is  said  that  Flamsteed  did  not  appreciate  Newton's 
lunar  theory.  2.  That  he  showed  unwillingness  to  furnish 
Newton  with  the  reuuisite  lunar  observatious.  3.  That  he 
raised  frivolous  ana  vexatious  objections  to  the  printing. 
4.  That  the  commiitee  had  a  right  to  break  the  seal  of  the 
packet 

To  which  it  may  be  ansWerel,  1.  That  very  few  of  that 
day  appreciated  Newton's  lunar  theory,  and  that  the  same 
theory,  as  exhibited  in  the  first  edition  of  the  '  Principia' 
(for  the  second  was  not  published  till  after  the  quarrel), 
contained  several  points  which  were  contradicted  by  obser^ 
vat  ion,  or,  as  Flamsteed  says, '  rejected  by  the  heavens.' 
2.  That  it  can  be  proved,  from  Flamsteed*s  lists  of  observa- 
tions and  from  the  correspondence  of  both  parties,  that  the 
latter  furnished  Newton  with  every  lunar  observation  which 
he  had  made ;  and  that  were  it  not  so,  he  was  under  no 
obligation  to  supply  lunar  observations  to  any  one.  3.  That 
Flamsteed,  besides  depositing  the  imperfect  catalogue  and 
the  175  sheets  of  observations,  appears,  from  the  whole  cor^ 
responden'co  and  from  his  subsecjuent  exertions  when  he 
began  to  print  for  himself,  to  have  been  earnestly  desirous 
of  expedition. 

With  regard  to  the  breaking  of  the  seal,  it  is  asserted 
that  the  contents  were  public  property.  Tliis  excuse  did 
not  occur  to  the  mind  of  Newton  himself,  who,  according  to 
Flamsteed,  only  pleaded  the  queen*s  order.  But  the  mere 
fact  of  the  catalogue  having  been  sealed  proves  that  there  was 
some  understood  reason  for  its  not  being  immediately  sub- 
mitted to  the  inspection  of  the  committee.  If,  as  we  have 
heard  suggested,  the  deposit  was  a  pledge  on  the  part  of 
Flamste<S  that  the  manuscript  should  be  printed,  and  if 
he  refused  to  fulfil  this  pledge,  undoubtedly  the  committee 
were  justified  in  breaking  the  seal.  But  supposing  it  to  be 
so,  we  may  contend  that  the  committee  in  such  a  case  ought 
not,  as  men  of  honour,  to  have  touched  the  seal,  until  they 
had  first  ascertained,  by  the  fullest  notice  given  to  Flam- 
steed, that  he  was  unwiUing  to  ftilfil  the  previous  stipula- 
tion. It  seems  to  us,  on  the  whole,  that  the  case  is  rather 
strong  against  Newton  and  Halley,  and  that  their  cause 
has  been  hurt,  since  the  publication  of  the  preceding  details, 
by  the  attempt  to  defend  where  palliation  was  hardly  tenable. 
It  is  by  no  means  tnie  that  higb  intellect  and  high  moral 
sense  must  exist  together ;  and  if.  as  Mr.  Baily  surmises, 
fifty  years  ago  the  editors  of  the  '  Creneral  Dictionary'  could 
not  stale  what  they  knew  of  the  quarrel  from  the  fear  that 
an  exposure  of  Newton  would  injure  their  work,  we  see,  in 
the  recent  publi<-ation,  a  gratifying  proof  of  a  better  spirit. 

Among  tlie  matters  contained  in  Mr.  Baily's  preface  is 
a  complete  refutation  of  a  story  derived  from  a  provincial 
history,  that  Flamsteed,  when  very  young,  was  convicted  of 
highway  robbery,  and  that  a  pardon  was  found  among  his 
papers.  On  searching  the  records,  no  such  pardon  is  found 
entered,  and  various  other  circumstances  make  it  physically 
impossible  that  Flamsteed  could  have  been  thus  engaged 
at  the  time  stated. 

FLANDERS,  EAST,  a  province  of  the  kingdom  of  Bel- 
gium, bounded  on  the  north  by  the  province  of  Zealand,  on 
the  east  by  South  Brabant  and  Antwerp,  on  the  south  \s^ 
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Hminault,  and  on  (he  west  by  West  Flanders.    It  extends 

ftora  50**  42'  tg  sr  ?2'  N.  lat,  and  from  3*  25'  to  4°  26' 

K.  long. 
Ea^i  Flanders  is   politically  divided  into   six   depart- 

ments»  or 

Alo&t,  containing  3  towns  and  74  communes. 

Oudenarde,  «»  2  „         55         „ 

£ecluo»  I,  1  ,t         17         ft 

Ghent,  „  2  ^  76         „ 

St,  Nicluda*,         „  2  „         26         „ 

Termond^  „  1         u         25         ,^ 

1 )  towns  and  27S  communes. 

Hie  principal  towns  are  Ghent,  the  capital^  Alost^  Oude- 
norde,  Deynze,  Eecloo,  Grarnmont,  Lokeren,  St.  Nicliulas, 
Ninove,  Renaix,  aodTeimonde,  or  Dendormond.  [Ghent  j 
AsJdbt;  Otjdenardb;  Becloo;  Gramuont;  Lokeren; 
St.  Nicholas;  Renaix;  Tehmoxdb] 

Deynze,  about  9  miles  S4>uth  west  from  Ghent,  and  U 
miles  Dorlh- north-west  from  Oudenarde,  near  to  the  western 
border  of  the  province,  is  a  very  anticnt  town :  it  waa  sacked 
by  the  Normans  in  880,  and  was  bought  by  Count  Robert 
of  Flanders  in  1316.  It  contained  in  1830  a  population  of 
3644,  living  in  546  bouses.  The  town  contains  two  churches, 
four  st;hools»  a  town-hall,  and  a  orison.  It  is  a  place  of 
much  trade,  and  i$  celebrated  for  Lue  quality  of  the  Geneva 
which  is  made  in  \%  distJUerics:  a  great  part  of  the  inha- 
bitants are  emplMyed  in  linen-wcjiving. 

Ninovo  is  sjtualed  20  tiiiles  boulh  easit  from  Ghent,  and 
12^  mile^  west  from  Brussels,  oti  the  kit  hank  of  the  Dlii- 
der.  It  is  a  well-btnlt  town,  containing  816  bouseii  and 
4409  inhabitants.  There  are  two  churches  and  a  chapel,  a 
town -hall,  an  hospital,  and  ten  school!*.  The  principal 
ttudes  carried  on  ore  in  grain,  Kax,  liuen^  and  oil ;  there 
are  four  salt- refineries,  seven  ^ax-niilU,  *tome  potteries,  tn- 
bacco -manufactories,  and  oil-iniUa.  The  town  owes  its  ori- 
gin to  the  Goths,  who  built  the  i-ii^tle  in  41 1 :  it  was  encloi»ed 
with  walls  in  1194. 

The  principal  rivers  that  traverse  this  province  are  the 
Sehelde,  the  Lys,  and  the  Dender.  It  is  further  waterud 
by  several  smaller  streams  and  brooks,  all  of  which  are  tri- 
Imtarieii  to  the  Sehelde,  and  the  trade  of  the  province  is 
facilitated  by  many  canals,  the  most  important  of  which  are 
those  from  firuges  to  Ghent,  from  Ghent  to  the  Neiizen 
canal,  and  the  Moerwart  canal,  which  branches  oiT  from  the 
last -mentioned  canal  five  miles  north  from  Ghent,  and  joins 
the  river  Durrac  at  Spleitursputtt*. 

EaAt  Flanders  is  low  and  leveh  In  many  parts  of  the 
province  there  arc  beds  of  peat,  which  are  worked,  and  sup- 
ply cheap  fuel  to  the  inhabitants,  besides  which  the  ashes 
are  used  as  a  dressing  for  the  soil.  Animal  and  vegetable 
remains,  in  a  i!.tate  of  high  preservation,  are  often  found  in 
thej^e  peat  beds. 

The  chief  prod uctiona  of  the  earth  are  wheat,  rye,  barley, 
oats,  potatoes,  thix,  hemp,  hops,  madder,  and  tobacco. 
There  is  but  little  wood  of  large  growth  in  the  province; 
plantations  for  fire -wood  and  hop  poles  ore  of  frequent 
occurrence.  Oaks  arc  planted  for  the  sake  of  the  bark, 
and  ore  cut  down  before  they  attain  any  considerable  Rize, 

T\\v  draught-horses  bred  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ghent 
and  Aki?>t  are  large,  well-formed,  and  powerful  animals* 
Many  of  these  horses  are  used  in  London  for  drawing  the 
drays  of  brewers.  Oxen  are  seldom  used  in  Flanders  for 
purjxises  of  labour.  The  province  contains  28,000  horses, 
1 20,UO0  homed  cattle,  and  35,000  sheep,  estimated  in  round 
numbers. 

The  population  of  East  Flanders  at  the  bejfinning  of  1 833 
Mildontcdto  742,793,  of  whom  180,813  inhabited  the  towns, 
nnd  561,980  the  rural  districts.  The  births  and  deaths 
in  1S29  were— 

Births— Males       .     *     .     .     12.501 
Females   ,     .     ,     .     11,970 

^     ,  24,471 

Deathi— Males     •    «     ,     ,      9,226 
Females .     •     «     •       9,495 

< 18,721 

Variout  roanufaetures  bi9  carried  on  in  the  province. 
Co«n»e  hempen  cloths  are  made  by  the  women  and  young 
persons  in  the  country  district?.  Lace,  to  which  the  name 
of  Valenciennes  has  been  applied,  is  made  principally  at 
Ghent,  Alost.  and  St.  Nicholas.  Tulle,  or  bob  bin -net  lace, 
hm  been  iiitroduoed  of  kte  yeois.  Siik-weavixig  ]&  pursued 


at  Ghent  and  St.  Nicholas.  Cordage,  bricks,  hats, 
and  woollen -cluths  arc  made  in  various  ports  of  the 
vince,  which  aUo  contains  numerous  potteries,  sug 
fineries,  distilleries,  and  breweries.  In  1834  there 
fifty-seven  steam-engines  employed  in  cotton  spinning* 
principally  at  Ghent. 

The  civil  government  of  the  province  is  administered 
governor,  who  resides  at  Ghent.  Courts  of  aasiie  are 
at  Ghent,  Oudenarde,  and  Tcrmonde,  A  court  of  a] 
which  has  jurisdiction  likewise  over  the  adjoining  pro 
of  West  Flanders,  is  established  at  Ghent.  That  city  i 
the  seat  of  a  bishop.  The  number  of  schools  in  which 
[nstruclion  is  given  is  762,  of  wliich  158  are  in  the  t 
and  604  in  the  country  districts.  The  number  of  sd 
frequenting  these  schools  in  February,  1833,  was  2 
boys  and  23,427  girls,  together  52,177,  There  is  a 
Ghent  a  normal  school,  supported  by  the  go  verm 
Besides  the  daily  schools  there  are  many  in  which  ins 
tioH  is  given  on  Sunday  ;  one  of  the^c,  established  m 
receives  1400  boys  and  16U0  girls,  at  the  annual  oq 
340/.,  raised  by  voluntary  contributions* 

FLANDERS,  WEST,  a  province  of  Belgium,  boa 
on  the  north  and  north-east  by  the  North  Sea:  oi 
east  hf  Zealand  and  £ast  Flanders ;  on  the  sonto^ 
Hoinault ;  on  the  south,  south-west,  and  west  by  Fr 
It  lies  between  50'  41'  and  51*  23' N,  lat,  and  bcl 
2**  33^  and  3'  30'  E.  long. 

This  province  is  diviffed  into  eight  departments^  vit. 

Bruges,        containing  1  town  and   37  eommunei 

Ypres,  »,  4  „  37 

Courtray,  „  2  „  44 

Thielt,  „  I  „  17 

Roulers,  „  3  „  18 

Furnes,  ,,  2  „  25 

Oslend,  „  1  „  26 

Divm  ude»  „  1  „  25 

1 5  towns  and  229  commtiiiM 

The  nrincipal  towns  are  Bruges,  Dixmudt, 
Ypres,  Ise^hem,  Meniti.  Nieuport,  Ostentl,  J 
Roulers,  Thielt,  Thourout,  Furnes,  Warnctou, di i 
[Beuges;   Courtuay;  YpttEs  ;  Iskokk^i:  M^ 

END ;      P0PKKJNGH£  J      ROULEJIS  ;      TuiEX^T ;      1  nu] 

Furnes.] 

Dixmude,  a  town   containing  3189  inh^l'»'<^'^^i 
ated  16  miles  south-west  from  Bruges,  ou  ti 
the  Ysere.     This  i»laee  was  no  more  thao 
959,  when  Baldwin  IlL  caused  it  to  be  walied  m. 
fortified  in  1 270,  and  early  ui  the  fifteenth  century  it  enji 
so  many  privileges,  that  great  numbers  of 
attrij.cted  to  it.  and  it  became  nece-sury  to  t 
Tliis   place  was  nearly  destroyed   bv  fire  iu    i 
feiradar  calamity  befel  it  in  1513,  when  the  to^ 
more  than  300  houses  were  burnt.     Di^mud^ 
fine  parish  church,  a  chain;!,  a  hospital,  and  I 
houses.  The  principal  trade  ronsii^ts  m  agricujtuiai  pj 
the  butter  sold  there  is  highly  esteemed, 

Nieuport,  a  fLUtified  port,  but  little  freqn 
fishermen,  is   situated    about   5|   mdes   i 
Furnes,  and  19  miles  south-west    from  Br 
which  places  it  communicates  by  means  v. 
port  was  formerly  a  hamlet,  dependent  i 
Lombarsyde,  which  was  destroyed  by  a  storm  m  J  i 
the  next  century  the  harbour  was  constructed,  and  ' 
and  little  the  place   took  the  form  of  a  town, 
received  the  name  of  Novus  Portus,  or  Nieuport, 
fiurronnded  by  walla  and  a  ditch  m  the  fourteenth 
and  was  i educed   to  ruins  by  the  English   in   1 
rebuilt  and  tbrtified  two  years  after  by  Philip 
was  l)e.sieged  in   1488  by  ilie  French,  ajid  wa» 
defended,  although  three  times  assaulted  \ 
The  battle  of  Nieuport,  in  which  the  Archi 
defeated  by  Prince  Maurice  of  Nassau,  wa> 
near  to  this  town ;    it  was  taken  by  tbt- 
1792,  and  1 794.     The  popnUtion  at  the  Ut,... 
consisted   of  3028  persons*  of  whom  1450  w< 
1578  females.      The   town   at    that    time  i 
houses :  there  is  a  handsome  church,  a  ch. 
two  liohpilals,  an  orphan  asylum,  and  aii 
fisheries,  and  especially  the  herring  fishery,  i* 
considerable  branch  of  industry  carried  on, 
Wotoeioa  6iaQda  on  the  leil  Uink  of  the  I^s« 
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Dtith-east  from  Ypres,  This  place  belonged  formerly 

Illy  of  tlie  same  namo  with  itself,  and  it  waA  forlified 

At  the  beginning  of  1830  it  contiiined   Ilii3 

^k1  dSy4   iahubilant&t  of  whom   2756  were  males, 

1$  females. 

liek  is  aituftted  on  tho  left  bank  of  the  Lya,  by 
I  h  aeparatetl  from  France ;  it  is  aeven  miles  south- 
Ypres.  The  population  in  1830  waa  34G1  ;  \\z. 
and  2666  females*      The  number  of  hou^s 

rivers  of  the  province  me  the  Lyji,  the 
Biid  'tJie  Ysere.  The  Lys  has  its  source  in  the 
nt  of  the  Pfts  de  Calais,  in  France.  It  enters 
Imders  near  Warneton,  pa^^scs  in  a  north  cast 
the  southern  port  of  the  pruvinee,  and 
'flit  Flanders  near  Deynxe.  The  Scheldc  forms 
ii-u8stern  iKiuitdary  of  the  province,  M-'parating  it 
immnult  The  Ysere  rises  in  the  department  Dn 
France  ;  entering  the  province  of  West  Flanders 
Housbnigge,  it  flows  north-east  to  Dixmude,  and 
north-west  to  Nieuportt  where  it  joins  the  sea, 
sereml  olher  incon^^iderable  streams  in  the 
and  the  oommunieationa  between  different  places 
bllBted  by  means  of  navigable  canals :  the  most  im- 
Of  these  are  ihe  canaLs  between  Ghent  and  Brugea, 
mnd  Oslend.  Dunkirk,  FurneSt  and  Nieu|>ort  Tlie 
Ihe  provmce  is  constantly  Ihreatuned  with  encroach* 
j^m  the  »c*a,  to  preveul  which  unceasing  vigilance 
rity  are  rtfjuirod. 

Ibil  of  Wobt  Flanders  is  in  general  sandy,  particu* 
hifds  the  sea.  Brk^k  earth,  [lipe-rlay,  and  peat 
btlso  fiiund  in  different  pleices.  The  sand  is  in 
ift§  covered  with  a  stratum  of  vegetable  mould,  hut 
other  parta  Ihe  soil  is  very  light  and  poor.  The 
vinre  b  a  plain,  with  scarcely  a  rising  ground  to 
li*  xww.  Wheat,  oats,  tlax,  rai>e,  trefoil,  turnips, 
potatoes,  and  tobacco,  are  all  cultivated.  The 
^of    tiiD  tobacco  raised  in  the  neighbourhood  of 

i%  much  esteemed. 

^9fe  considerable  woods  in  the  department  of  Bruges, 

nd   Oiurtray,  the  greatest  part  uf  wliitth  woods 

the  state.    The  principal  trees  are  the  birdi,  oak, 

Lboam,  elm,  beech,  poplar,  pine,  plane,  hme,  larch, 

elder      Willows  are  frequently  seen,   but 

ids. 

of  the  provfnce  are  large  rod  hcaTy,  fit  only 
there  are  about  'i4,0t)0  m  the  province.    Of 
there  are  130,000,  which  exceed  the  wants  of 
laafs.     Many  oxen  are  accordingly  fattened  and 
considerable  qutintity  of  butter  is  mado   fur 
There  are  about  40,000  sheep, 
ition  of  West   Flanders  in   1836  was  615,904. 
Tii  of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths,  iu  the  pre- 
were  as  follows: — 
irth*— Males— In  towns  .     ,     3,003 
,       In  country     •     8,241 


Females — ^In  townt   ♦     2,B63 
„         In  country     7,6 fl 2 


11.244 

I 
10,525 

21,769 
4,354 


^Ifiiles — In  towns.     *  S,446 

„         In  country   *  ^»739 

Females— In  towns  .  2,434 

„         In  country  6,737 


6,165 


8,171 

16,356 

at  |>Toportion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  province  are 
i  in  spinning  flax,  and  weaving  and  bleachinz 
rhe  manufacture  is  altogether  a  domestic  one,  ana 
t  in  the  farm-houses  during  winter,  and  at  other 
ith<  operations  of  the  field  ore  necessarily  in- 
^  6k  and  table  linen  are  made  in  the  towns 
lEruges.  Much  lace  is  made  at  Bruges, 
,  and  Menin,  tlio  tliread  for  which  ia  Fpun 
fore  than  a  ^ixth  part  of  the  |)opulation  of 
said  to  be  engaged  in  this  manufacture,  and 
^  200  ichooU  in  the  town  m  which  Xh^  art  of  laco- 


making  is  rogiilarly  taught.  There  are  in  the  proTince  73 
establishments  for  dyeing;  the  largest  are  at  Courtray, 
Bruges,  Poperinghe,  and  Roulcrs.  Woollen  cloths,  mostly 
of  homely  quality,  fitted  for  tho  use  of  the  working  clashes, 
are  made  at  Bruges,  Ypres,  and  some  other  parts  of  ilie 
province :  tlie  wool  employed  is  all  of  domestic  growth. 
The  principal  articles  imported  are  groceries,  dyeing  drugs, 
metals,  timber,  wine, and  salt;  the  exports  consist  chiefly 
of  linens,  lace,  linseed^oil,  rape-oil,  geneva,  horned  cattle, 
and  j^ain- 

Agn'eufture.*  Flanders  was  remarkable  for  the  cultivation 
of  its  soil  long  before  any  other  country  north  of  the  Alp* 
or  Pyrenees.  This  was  the  natural  consequence  of  its  com- 
mert'ial  prosperity;  and  although  very  little  change  baa 
taken  place,  and  very  few  improvement*  have  been  intro- 
duced for  more  than  a  century,  it  still  ranks  foremost 
amongst  agricultural  countries. 

It  is  not  the  richness  of  the  soil  which  is  the  CBUse  of  the 
abundant  harvests  which  the  Flemish  peasants  reap,  but 
their  indefatigable  industry,  Tho  greater  part  of  tho  land 
in  Flanders  is,  naturally  poor;  and  in  extensive  dislrictSg 
which  now  have  the  appearance  of  the  greatest  richne:s3  at 
harvest  lime,  the  original  soil  woji  once  little  better  thaji 
the  blowing  sands  which  are  met  with  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  sea.  Neither  is  it  a  genial  climate  whict  brings 
foniard  the  fruits  of  tho  cartE  in  abundance;  for  the 
climate  is  inferior  to  that  of  France  or  the  southern  parts  of 
Germany;  and  if  there  are  not  so  maiiv  or  so  sudden 
changes  of  weather  as  in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  the  win- 
ters are  longer  and  more  severe.  The  average  terni>erature 
in  summer  may  be  somewhat  higher  than  in  ihe  couniierf 
which  lie  in  the  same  parallels  in  England,  and  the  time  of 
harvest  somewhat  earlier ;  but  this  d«es  not  make  a  differ- 
en  CO  of  more  than  a  week  in  the  maturity  of  every  kind  of 
grain.  The  winters  are  more  severe,  in  ordinary  ycars^  and 
the  bnow  lies  longer  on  the  ground. 

The  soil  may  be  divided  into  two  classes.  The  first  con 
sists  of  the  alluvial  e!ay-loams  near  the  coast ;  the  second, 
of  various  sand-*  and  light  loams  which  are  found  in  the  in- 
terior. The  most  fertile  is  that  of  the  low  lands  which  have 
been  reclaimed  from  the  sea  by  embankments '.  it  is  cbielly 
composed  of  a  muddy  deposit  mixed  with  fragments  of  ma- 
rine shells  and  line  sua  sand.  These  lands  »rv  called  |hjI- 
ders,  and  iheir  gieat  natural  fertility  causes  Ihom  to  be  (hiI- 
tivated  with  less  art  aad  induorj  ibm  thuic  lands  which 
are  niufJi  mfefiur  . 

The  cuUivation  in  the  polders  has  nothing  remarkable  to 
entitle  it  to  much  notice.  Barley  seems  peculiarly  fruited  to 
the  soil,  and  very  heavy  crops  of  this  grain  are  obtained; 
especially  in  those  polders  which,  having  been  more  lately 
embanked,  are  not  much  exhausted.  Eight  and  even  (en 
quarters  per  acre  have  been  obtained  with  little  or  no 
manure;  and  the  second  crop  of  barley  sown  in  luccossion 
has  often  been  tho  best.  Oats  are  aUo  very  productive  and 
of  good  quality,  fixim  ten  to  twelve  quarters  per  acre.  Bui 
these  heavy  crops  soon  reduce  the  natural  fertility,  and  after 
a  few  years  the  pri>duce  is  greatly  diminished,  and  the  land 
requires  to  be  recruited  by  manure  and  cleansed  by  fallows. 
Tho  usual  rotation  of  crops  in  the  jjolders  con8i>is  of, — 
1.  Winter  barley  after  a  fallow;— 9*  Beans; -3.  Wlieat;— 
4.  Flax ; — 5*  Clover ;— 6.  Potatoes.  If  the  potatoes  have  a 
favourable  season,  and  the  land  can  be  cleared  of  weeds, 
the  rot4ition  begins  again  without  a  falbw  year ;  but  this  is 
seldom  the  case,  and  the  land  is  usually i  followed  once  in 
six  years.  The  crops  here  mentioned  are  occasionally  varied 
according  to  circumstances  and  manure,  as  well  as  the  small 
nuantity  of  dung  made  on  tho  farm  will  permit.  The  pol- 
der farmer  seldom  thinks  of  purchasing  manure ;  and  even 
the  ashes  made  by  burning  wecfls  are  usually  soldi  to  bo 
sent  to  the  poorer  sandy  soils,  where  their  effects  are  more 
perceptible.  They  keep  a  sufficient  number  of  horses  to 
till  the  land,  and  often  put  four  to  a  plough,  which  is  the 
common  turn -wrest  plough,  there  called  the  Walfoun  plough. 
If  this  number  is  not  absolutely  necessary,  they  overlook 

*  Tli«  toil  of  ttie  puUl«rm>  «h^D  fint  brourht  into  ovltiiTaiioti,  fitom  t>|  Hhn- 
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tho  laving  which  might  be  effected,  ai^^  I»i*Kle  IhemMjlves 
on  the  fat  atid  sleek  appearance  of  their  learn.  No  more 
cows  are  kept  than  are  necessary  for  the  ^unply  of  iht? 
family;  and  for  want  of  winter  pron^ion  iVir  cuUie  tew  oxen 
are  stalled.  Tho  dung  is  mixed  in  heaps  find  turned 
over  before  it  is  earned  upon  the  land.  There  are  no  tanks 
to  receive  the  urine,  this  maim  re  not  being  thought  so  use- 
ful in  heaiy  soils  es  in  the  light.  In  short,  the  agriculture 
of  the  polders  is  far  inferior  to  »hat  of  I  lie  interior,  and  not 
much  advanced  before  I  hat  of  the  uther  nations  in  Europe,  | 
It  is  much  inferior  to  that  of  Kent  and  Essex  on  similar 
soils.  When  the  polders  Imvo  been  too  much  exhaus-ted 
they  are  frequently  laid  down  to  j?rass;  and  m  a  few  years 
a  very  rich  pasture  is  produced.  If*  instead  of  sowing  only 
a  few  refuse  hay-seeds  from  the  lofls,  proper  grass  seeds 
were  sown»  after  the  land  has  been  cleaned  by  a  fallow,  the 
pasture  \Tould  much  sooner  come  to  perfeciion,  and  several 
years  would  be  saved;  but  the  hn  proved  modes  of  convert- 
ing arable  laml  into  pasture,  so  advantageously  practised  in 
the  north  of  England  and  in  Scot  Urn  d,  are  almoHt  entirely 
unknown  in  Flanders*  The  extent  of  the  farms  m  the  poldors 
is  from  UiO  to  250  acres.  Tlie  farmers  in  general  are  m 
good  circumstances  and  the  buiUhngs  subsiantiaL  There 
fbrmerly  existed  a  curious  mode  of  letting  famis,  which  still 
remains  in  some  few  places.  The  farmer  hired  the  build- 
ings and  a  portion  of  the  land  on  his  own  acconntt  and  the 
remainder  he  undertook  to  cultivate  on  a  joint  account  with 
the  owner:  ihat  is,  he  did  all  the  work,  and  the  produce 
was  sold  on  the  ground:  half  of  it  went  to  the  farmer  and 
half  to  the  landlord.  No  scheme  could  be  more  ingeniously 
devised  to  bring  down  the  ferldily  of  ihe  soil ;  tor  it  is  evi- 
dent that  all  the  manure  would  go  to  that  part  of  which  the 
farmer  had  the  whole  produce,  Accorduigly  this  arrange- 
ment could  only  last  lor  a  short  time,  and  on  the  newly 
embanked  lands. 

The  air  of  the  polders  is  unhealthy,  and  all  those  who  are 
BOt  inured  to  the  climate  are  subject  to  fevers  and  agues. 
Ou  this  acoQiint  land  lets  at  a  lower  rate,  and  the  wattes 
of  labour  are  higher  iu  the  polders  than  in  more  healuij 
districts. 

In  the  interior  of  East  and  West  Flanders  the  soil  varies 
considerably ;  but  the  principal  part  is  of  a  sandy  nature. 
The  sand,  and  a  heavier  loam  which  scarcely  deijerves  the 
name  of  clay,  are  found  much  intermixed,  which  is  owin^ 
to  an  alternation  of  layers  of  sand  and  loam,  which  are  found 
by  digging  to  a  considerable  depth,  These  la)  era  arc  not  of 
great  thickness;  and  the  accidental  circumstance  of  the 
washing  away  of  the  sand  in  some  places,  and  the  deposi- 
tions from  the  rivers  in  others,  easily  arcouuts  fur  this 
variety »  Some  of  the  elevations,  which  are  no  where  con- 
siderable, consist  of  a  very  poor  sand,  and  suggest  the  idea 
of  their  having  once  been  the  sands  uf  the  sea  blimn  uUo 
hills,  as  is  observable  on  the  coast.  The!<e  hills,  if  ihey  may 
be  so  called,  are  naturally  so  barren,  that  they  were,  not 
very  long  since,  covered  with  heath  or  at  best  pkuitcd  with 
fix-trees.  But  they  have  gradually  been  cultivated  and  iiu- 
nroved,  and  only  a  few  remain  in  their  original  state  of 
heath  or  wo<xl,  Theso  elevations  of  the  surface  have  de- 
termined the  course  of  the  principal  rivers,  and  the  hollow 
or  basin  in  which  each  of  these  flows  is  marked  with  sumc 
peculiarity  of  soil.  Thus  the  basin  in  which  the  Schelde 
flows  from  the  borders  of  France  to  Ghent  consists  eluelly 
of  a  good  loam,  in  which  there  is  a  considerable  portion  of 
clay.  To  the  ©ast  of  this  is  the  basin  of  the  Dender  from 
Grammont  toTermonde,  which  consists  of  the  stiffest  soil  in 
Flanders ;  tu  Hie  west,  that  of  the  Lys,  which  is  a  sandy  ioam. 
That  of  the  Langelede,  which  is  intersected  by  the  canal 
from  Ghent  to  Bruges  and  Oatend,  is  mostly  a  poor  light 
sand ;  and  lastly,  in  that  of  the  Durrae,  which  is  a  brnuch  of 
the  Schelde,  and  between  it  and  the  mam  river,  a  \ery  low 
Hat  country,  the  soil  is  a  light  sandy  loam  enriched  by  the 
de|M>sition  of  mud  from  antient  inundation  of  the  rivers, 
which  are  now  confined  witliin  banks  or  dykes.  In  each  of 
these  districts  almost  every  varietv  of  sod  occurs;  but 
the  general  character  is  distinct,  and  the  cultivation  of  the 
land  is  varied  accordingly. 

The  poorer  sands  have  been  bronght  into  cultivation 
chietly  by  the  persevering  industry  of  small  proprietors  and 
occupiers.  Wuliout  an  abundance  of  manure  nothing  ciin 
be  etTecled  there,  and  consequently  every  attention  is  puid 
to  the  procuring  and  collecting  of  it.  The  6rst  proccs.^  is 
fclwayn  to  trench  the  ground  deep  with  the  spade,  and  level 
it  by.meaiu  ^  the  moilebaert  ba  In&trument  peculiarly 


Flemish,  of  which  a  drawing  and  description  are  given  in 
vol.  iii,  p.  0.  [Barren  Land.]  The  next  step  is  to  pro- 
cure lifjuid  manure,  which  consists  of  the  urine  of  cows 
and  horses,  the  draininc^s  from  dunghills,  and  the  empty- 
ings of  privies.  The  numerous  towns  and  village*  wbieh 
are  scattered  over  Flanders^,  and  the  canals  which  intersect 
the  country  in  all  directions,  facilitate  the  collecting  and 
transporting  of  manure.  A  regular  trade  is  carried  on  in 
evei7thing  which  can  enrich  the  land ;  nothing  which  ctn 
be  of  any  use  for  this  purpose  is  lost  or  wasted.  In  every 
farm  there  is  a  large  vaulted  cistern,  in  which  tlie  houn! 
tnan\ire  is  collected,  and  where  it  is  occasionally  stirreaj 
excite  fermentation,  and  make  it  more  efficacious  wb 
is  carried  upon  the  land. 

Experience  has  taught  that  manure  put  on  light  Ian 
a  liquid  state  is  much  more  imroeiliately  effective  than  ^ 
the  solid  dun^  is  ploughed  in,  but  that  its  effects  sire  ( 
much   less  durable.     This  has  led  to  the  practice  of 
quently  renewing  the  manure,  and  pouring  the  liquid  ( 
t  be  growing  crops  as  a  top-dressing.     Considerablt;  Ciin 
required  to  give  the  proper  quantity,  and  to  regulaiej 
slrenglh  according  to  circumstancea ;  for  too  great  a  t 
might  destroy  the  crop,  or  produce  great  luxuriance  oni 
leaf  at  the  expense  of  the  fruit  or  seed.     The  urine  I 
other  hot  substances  impregnated  with  saline  particleii 
therefure  diluted,  if  the  weather  is  dry,   before  llief  f 
used,  or  they  are  poured  over  the  soil  some  time  before  I 
seed  is  sown,  that  they  may  sink  in  and  be  more  diffui 

At  a  distance  from  large  towns  it  would  be  imp 
to  obtain  the  requisite  quantity  of  manure,  and  accordii 
it  is  maxle  on  the  farm.  The  cattle  are  the  principal  so 
of  the  supply;  but  every  expedient  is  resorted  to  in  < 
to  increase  the  quantity  and  improve  the  quality,    I 
kind  of  vegetable  or  animal  matter  is  carefully  colic 
and  made  to  undergo  the  putrefactive  fermentation  bv  I 
mixed  with  others  already  partially  decomposed.     J^oth 
excites  heat  and  piilrefaction  mure  than  unne  when  it  5 
poured  ovei  substances  subject  to  decomposiuon.    la  cti 
farm*yard  there  is  a  cavity  or  pit  into  which  the  obje 
be  acted  upon  can  be  thniwn,  and  into  which  the 
drainings  of  the  dung-hill  can  be  made  to  tlow^ 
quenlly  moving  and  stirring  the  mass,  the  deco 
goes  ou  rapidly,  heat  is  evolved,  and  the  tibres  t 
juices  of  vejretables  are  decomposed,  and  become  i 
water,  in  which  state  their  effect  on  vegetation  is  _ 
The  place  in  which  this  is  going  on  is  called  in  Ff 
croupissoir^  and  in  Flemish  a  smoor  hoop.     It  is  j 
thought   must  advantageous  that   the   manure 
ploU'.;hcd  into  land  iu  un  active  state  of  ferinentj 
in  order  to  secure  this,  it  is  in  some  places  laid  on  the  1 
in  heaps,  and  etich  heap  is  moistened  with   urine* 
soon  renews  the  feriueutahun ;  and   as  soon  as  ih© 
begins  to  heat,  if  is  spiead  out^  and  the  maaur©  i*  i 
dinlely  plou;5^bed  under,  ^ 

When  ihe  jiiipply  from  the  yard  and  from  the  ' 
cistern,    together    with    what   can    be   purchased,  i* 
sudicient,  recourse  is  had  to  the  refuse  cakes  of  colia  f 
which  the  od  has  been  pressed  out.    These  are  dissoW 
in  urine  or   in  water,  and  put  into  the  cistern  lo  de 
pose.    When  it  is  iti  a  proper  stale  it  is  used  chietly  on  I 
land  on  which  llax  is  intended  to  be  sown,  as  it  isav^rf 
rich  manure,  and  |>erfectly  tree  from  the  seeds  of  noxiotu 
x\ee(ls. 

Jn  the  tillage  of  the  land  the  Flemings  use  few  nv^  "-'^ 
simple  instruments.     The  common  plough  for  ligl 
is  a  small  light  foot-plougb,  so  called  from  a  piece 
inserted  in  the  beam,  which  is  somewhat  in  the  sli 
foot,  or  rather  of  the  w^widen  shoe  in  common  use 
ders.     It  has  no  wheels,  and  is  drawn  by  efne  or  two  hvt[ 
It  is  the  parent  of  the  Rotherham  plough,  from  which  i 
of  the  improved  ploughs  for  light  soils  are  derived.    I( 
the  most  perfect  plough  for  bghl  sands,  acting  likf  a  ^li* 
at  the  fore  pari  of  the  turn -furrow,  which  is 
complelcdy  turns  over  the  soil.    In  the  stiffer  * 
wrest  plough  is  sometimes  used,  made  much  siuaiii 
lighter  than  the  hea\y  Walloon  plough.     It  has 
wheels  attached  to  that  part  of  the  beam  wher»l 
wheel  is  sometimes  put  by  means  of  a  small  iron  bi 
is  connected  with  the  middle  of  the  axle  by  m*' 
so  that  whatever  be  the  inclination  of  (he  41  . 
uneveutiess  of  ground,  or  by  one  of  the  v,Ucl  i 
the  furrow,  this  bar  alwiiys  remain*  upright,  and  »upp 
the  end  of  the  beam.    This  plough  i&  mycU  tttottdter  1 
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^Ibot-plougbt  and  better  adapted  to  break  up  very  stiff 
id, 

iQstrument  peculiarly  Flemish  is  the  traineixu.   This 
wooden    frame  of  a   Iriangulur   shape,   covered   with 
U,  which  is  drawn  over  the  ground  to  sraoolh  Ihe  sur- 
and  press  in  the  seed.     The  harrows  in  common  use 
are  also  iriangularT  and  made  enlirely  of  wood;  the  pins 
are  driven  obliquely  and  piint  forwards,  so  as  readily  to 
cuter  into  the  ground  when  the  harrows  are  drawn  by  Xlm 
.    The  blunt  end  of  the  pins  projects  about  an  inch  or 
on  tbe  side  from  which  they  are  driven  in  :  thus,  by 
the  ipiftrumcnt,  a  slij^hter  de^ee  of  harrowing  is 
lich  has  an  effect  mtcrmediate  between  that  of  the 
and  the  tratneau, 
mollebaert,  another  Flemish  instrument  for  levelling 
^       d,   has  been  alrearly  noticed.     The  Hainan  It  scythe 
itid  hook  are  generally  ustMl  for  reaping  corn*     The  inslru- 
Rwnt  is  held  in  the  right  hand,  and  the  hook  in  the  left : 
bf  ft  swtng  of  the  arm  the  corn  is  cut  close  to  the  ground 
lcir3Lrds  that  which  is  standing ;  the  hook  collects  it  and 
rolU  ti  UD  into  a  t^heaf,  which  is  taken  up  by  means  of  the 
k^  and  tiie  scythe,  and  laid  down  to  he  lied.     It  i^  better 
than  a  fagj^ing-hook,  and  does  the  work  more  easily.  These 
in;  the  oidy  instruments  in  common  use  which  differ  at  all 
from  ihu.He  of  other  countries.     None  of  the  more  compli- 
encd  modern  inventions  have  been  introduced,  nor  w^ould 
t*i  ,.  ]».  r'?adily  adopted,  however  ingeniou-*  or  useful  they 
;  f.tr  an  adherence  to  old  established  methods, 
:ug nance  to  what  is  new  are  no  where  so  firmly 
uimongst  the  Flemish  peasnnlry^ 
f-t  iiupjrtant  inslruraenl  in  Flemish  agriculture  is 
.  which  is  ui^ed  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  in 
;  and  in  some  instances  is  tbe  only  in^itrument  of 
The  trenching  spade  is  made  hght  and  long,  and 
it  »cil  adapted  to  the  loose  sandy  suib.     The  first  step  to 
*^lov©meTit  is  generally  a  complete  and  deep  trenching; 
in  the  Waes  district  a  sixth  part  of  the  whole  farm  is 
hed  e^ery  year;  and  where  ibis  is  not  done,  the  in- 
between  the  stitches  in  which  the  land  has  been 
;bed  are  dunr  out  with  the  spade  a  foot  or  sixteen  inches 
5ind  the  earth  thrown  evenly  over  the  be<ls  in  which 
d  has  becD  ^own.     By  shiflint^  these  iTitcrvals  a  foot 
%ear,  the  whole  of  the  land  which  lies  in  stitches  six 
'wtde  is  dug,  and  the  upper  and  under  sod  mixed  regu- 
1y.    This  process  is  extremely  useful  in  producing  an 
crm  crop,  especially  of  llax»  the  rooti*  of  which  strike  deep. 
The  rotaiions  adopted  in  light  sand.^  and  loams  are  va- 
n^>ns     In  the  poorest  and  least  improved,  buckwheat^  ryOt 
•  re  the  chief  crops,  with  potatoes  and  clover,  which 
t<»ro  manure.  Every  crop  is  manured  except  buck- 
ic*4t.  which  grows  well  in  the  poorest  soils  and  becomes 
lu-\uhant  to  give  much  see*!  in  rich  and  higldy  manured 
''  ----■  have  not  been  introductHl  except  by  way  of 
ut  when   their  vah^e  on  light  soils  shall  be 
!\  known,  especially  in  raising  turnips,  there 
U  they  will  be  extensively  used.     This  may 
-  .  jlding  of  sheep  to  eat  them  on  the  land,  and 
.  oiiucc  an  important  improvement  into   Flemish 

On  ih«i  better  kinds  of  light  soils,  which  are  not  well 
liianted  for  wheat,  the  usual  course  is  1st,  rye,  with  turnips 
\m  the  name  year  after  the  rye  is  cut;  t2nd,  oats  ;  3rd,  buck- 
wheat; 4th»  potatoes  or  carrots;  5th,  rje  and  turmps  ;  6th» 
ihx;  7th,  clover. 

When  the  sand  becomes  a  good  light  loam,  wheal  is  in- 
*    "       1  in  the  rotation,  after  potatoes  or  after  clover:  the 
Hiought  the  best  practice,  as  the  roots  of  the  clover 
I  uiiiich  and  consolidate  the  5oil, 

t|o  recurs  more  frequently  than  would  be  Ihou^ht  pru- 
if  it  were  not  for  the  turnips  sown  after  it,  which  seem 
to  correct  the  effect  produced  on  the  soil  by  the  seeding  of 
tbe  rye;  so  that  rye  and  turnips  are  sometimes  followed  by 
jyev  in  which  clover  is  sown  in  the  next  spring.  Thus  rye 
i«ad  turnips  may  alternate  in  light  lands,  as  beans  and 
I  wheat  sometimes  do  in  rich  heavy  clays.  The  turnips  are 
|ii«ver  eaten  on  the  land  where  they  grow,  but  are  always 
dnwn  and  boused  in  the  end  of  September,  the  green  tops 

I  Wing  cut  off  and  ffiven  to  the  cows  and  pig^,  and  the  roots 
HOred  in  dry  cellars.  Tho  land  is  then  immediately 
fitMBfllied  after  some  dung  has  been  put  on ;  and  i^"  oats  arc 
the  next  crop  which  ore  sown  in  springs  it  remains  so  all 
Winter. 
Wmb  the  lA&d  is  of  a  better  qu^ity*  although  still  in 
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the  class  of  light  loams,  wheat  reeur*  more  ft-equently,  and 
the  rofaiion  is  varied  as  follows: — rye  and  turnips,  potatoes, 
wheats  rye  and  turnips,  oats,  llax,' clover,  wheat.  If  the 
soil  h  fit  for  biirley,  this  grain  is  substituted  for  rye. 
Carrots  are  frequently  s<jwn  in  the  barley,  and  al^o  in  the 
(lax.  They  strike  deep  into  the  rich  light  earth,  but  come 
to  no  size  while  the  principal  crop  is  on  the  ground.  As 
soon  as  this  is  taken  off,  the  land  is  harrowed  and  carefully 
weeded  by  hund:  liquid  manure,  diluted  if  the  weather  is 
dry  and  warm,  is  j^pread  over  the  surface,  and  in  a  short 
lime  the  carrots  throw  out  their  green  tops,  and  swell  in 
the  ground:  by  the  end  of  Seplember  a  conitiderable  crop 
of  iliem  may  be  dug  up.  The  best  variety  for  this  purpose 
is  a  large  white  carrot,  which  rises  some  inches  out  of  the 
ground;  it  has  been  lately  brought  into  notice  in  Ent^land, 
and  will  no  doubt  soon  bo  more  generally  cultivated, 
[Carrot.]  There  is  another  variety  whkh  is  yellow,  and 
also  attains  a  good  size ;  but  it  is  inferior  to  the  first  in  good 
ground.  The  quantity  of  roots  raised  for  the  winter  pro- 
vision of  the  cattle  is  considerable,  and  forms  a  very  im- 
portant part  of  the  husbandry  of  Flanders,  where  all  tho 
cattle  are  constantly  kept  in  the  stables  in  wniter^  and,  ex- 
cept whlTC  there  are  natural  pastures,  in  the  summer  also. 

Flax  is  every  where  a  most  important  crop,  for  it  much 
exceeds  all  other  crops  in  value.  Where  it  can  be  raised 
of  a  tolerable  quality,  every  other  crop  ha?  a  reference  to 
this;  and  the  rotation  is  arranged  accordingly.  There  is 
no  country  where  more  attention  is  paid  to  tW  than  in 
Flanders,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Courtray. 
The  land  is  brought  into  the  highest  state  of  richness  and 
cleanness  before  l!ax  is  sown  in  it^  and  the  most  abundant 
manuring  with  rape  cake  and  urine  is  thought  essential  to 
raise  this  crop  in  perfection.  [Flax.] 

On  the  lieavier  loams  colza,  or  rapefCoLE],  is  an  important 
crop  for  the  seed  from  which  the  oil  is  expressed.  It  is  sown 
in  a  bed  in  July  or  August,  and  planted  out  in  rows  two  feet 
apart  in  October.  The  seed  npens  early  in  the  next  sum- 
mer, and  a  giK>d  crop  of  turnips  may  he  had  after  it.  The 
sumraei'S  being  in  general  warmer  and  drier  than  in  Eng- 
land, tlie  Flemish  farmer  is  enabled  to  thrash  out  his  rape- 
seed  on  a  cloth  in  the  field  soon  after  the  stems  have  been 
cut  and  laid  gently  on  the  ground  to  dry  the  pods.  Any 
delay  in  this  operation  woultf  cause  a  great  loss:  with  every 
care  and  attention,  much  seed  is  always  scattered  in  har- 
vesting;  because  the  pods  do  not  npen  equolly,  and  some 
wiU  have  shed  their  seeds  before  others  are  autiicjenlly  ripe 
to  he  gathered. 

Potatoes  were  introduced  into  Flanders  from  England 
about  the  year  1740,  and  from  being  at  flist  only  cul- 
tivated as  a  rarity,  soon  became  an  important  part  of  tho 
food  of  men  and  beasts.  There  is  nothing  peculiar  in  the 
Flemish  mode  of  cultivating  this  useful  root.  The  sets  are 
planted  with  a  blunt  dibble,  as  is  the  case  in  gardens  in 
England:  sometimes  they  are  laid  in  the  furrows  and 
coverrMl  with  the  plough:  they  are  al  w  a  vs  earthed  up  round 
Ibe  stems,  sometimes  by  a  plough  wiln  a  mould-board  on 
each  side,  hut  generally  by  hand  with  a  broad  hoe.  The 
manure  usually  put  on  the  land  in  which  potatoes  are  to  be 
set  is  double  the  quantity  used  for  a  corn  crop ;  and  a  good 
soaking  of  the  sod  with  urine  is  thought  to  invigorate  tho 
growth  of  the  plant  greatly.  The  produce  however  is  not 
much  more  abundnnt  thcin  it  is  usually  in  those  parts  of 
England  where  poiaUjes  are  raised  in  considerable  ^luun- 
lilies  in  the  fields — about  30O  bushels  on  an  acre.  I'here 
is  a  small  yellow  potato  in  Flanders,  which  is  excellent 
when  boiled,  and  which  grows  well  in  n  stiff  loaro,  but  tt  is 
not  so  productive  as  the  large  cattle  potato. 

The  cultivation  of  the  sugar  beet  has  been  resumed 
lately,  after  it  had  been  entirely  abandoned.  There  an 
now"  several  considerable  manufactures  of  beet-root  sugar, 
but  it  h  not  a  favourite  culture  with  the  farmers,  not  even 
for  their  cattle,  as  it  is  too  long  on  the  ground.  They  prefe? 
turnips  and  carrotR,  which  can  be  raised  on  Ihe  same  land 
which  has  boii^e  another  valuable  crop  the  same  year. 

In  the  heavier  loams,  which  are  chiefly  to  be  met  with  in 
West  Flanders  and  about  Alost,  the  following  rotation  ia 
adopted : — tlax,  clover,  barley  or  oats,  beans,  wheat,  rye  and 
turnips,  potatoes,  coba  and  carrots,  Max;  or  llax,  colza, 
wheat,  rye  and  turnips,  oats,  clover,  wheat,  rye. 

Beans  are  not  a  favourite  crop,  and  are  not  carefully  cul 
tivated.  They  are  sometimes  sown  very*  thick,  mixed  with 
pease  and  tares,  lo  be  cut  up  in  a  green  state  for  tlie  cowa 
and  pigs;  and  in  this  way  they  produce  a  grtat  quantity  af 
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en  food,  and  clean  ihe  pound  by  excludinf  tlie  air  tmd 
wnoThoritig  the  weeds.    On  a  farm  of  36  bonniers,    in  a 
very  good  loumy  soil  near  Courlray,  the  land  was  divided 
into  6  equal  ^Kirts  of  6  bouniewvach,  and  the  crops  wert;  dts 
tribuled  at  follows:  — 


Clover. 
Carrot!!* 

Wheat. 

Wheat. 

Beans. 

Fulatoc*. 

Rye 
& 

TurnipB, 

Flax. 

■j 

Culza. 

Tlie  nmnure  useil  for  those  crop**  was  partly  dung  from 
the  yard  and  cows'  urine,  but  chielly  the  sweepings  of  the 
streets  and  the  emptyings  of  privies  from  Courtmy. 

In  a  very  rich  loam,  hot  far  from  Ypres,  the  following 
crop*  were  noticed  in  regular  rotalion: — 1»  turnips  with 
chicory  and  carrots ;  2,  oats ;  3»  dover ;  4^  wheat ;  5,  flax ; 
6,  wheat;  7,  beam*;  B,  wheat;  9,  potatoes;  lU,  wheat; 
11,  oats.  All  these  crop3  are  of  ftn  exhausting  nature, 
and  il  requires  a  ver>^  rich  soil,  aided  by  abundant  manuring, 
to  bear  this  rotation  for  any  continuance;  but  each  of  iheic 
crops  had  a  good  portion  of  manure. 

Great  attention  is  paid  to  prepare  the  land  so  as  to  seeum 
a  good  crop  from  a  small  quantity  of  seed.  Tlie  seed 
usually  sown  in  Flandera  is  about  one- third  le%s  than  tn 
England,  even  when  the  seed  is  drilled^  whirh  it  never  is  in 
Flandurs.  The  ground  is  rendered  mellow  and  rich  by  the 
tillage  and  the  liquid  manure ;  and  the  seed,  which  has  been 
careJbUy  selected.  Is  covered  by  earth  spfi  ad  over  il  with 
the  spaae:  it  is  afterwards  rolled  or  trod  in  with  the  feet. 
Every  grain  vegetates,  and  tvhould  there  be  any  klowncss  in 
the  growth,  the  urino-tank  supplies  an  excellent  stimulant 
Il  is  in  the  springing  of  the  blade,  after  the  farina  in  the 
seed  is  exhausted,  that  the  liqviid  manure  seems  to  produce 
tht  greatest  effect.  When  the  stem  is  shot  up,  it  may 
perham  too  much  enfoitrage  the  increai^e  of  green  leaves, 
and  tliereby  hinder  the  formation  of  the  flower  and  ihe 
seed :  experiments  made  with  liquid  manure  lead  to  this 
concluiiion. 

There  are  some  very  rich  pastures  in  Flnnders  about 
Fumes  and  Dixmudc,  where  excellent  butter  is  made.  A 
^»t?at  many  beasts  are  fed  in  the  summer,  and  a  moderately 
sized  ox  turned  out  in  good  condition  in  April  or  May  will 
fktten  on  an  acre  of  land  by  August  or  ScDteniber.  The 
best  cows  and  oxen  are  of  the  Dutch  breea;  those  which 
are  bred  in  Flanders  arc  inferior.  The  butter  about  Dix- 
mude  is  churned  from  the  cream  only,  althotigh  the  most 
common  practice  ts  to  churn  the  whole  milk  after  it  has 
stood  some  lime  and  begins  to  be  acid.  It  is  always  set  in 
shallow  pans  immediately  after  milking,  and  Jeft  so  twelve 
hours.  The  cream  is  then  skimmed  off,  or  the  whole  milk 
i»  poured  inlo  deep  vessels  till  it  is  fit  to  be  churned.  The 
churning  i*  performed  in  a  harrelchurn  or  a  plunge-churn : 
in  either  case,  in  the  larger  dairies,  it  is  moved  by  a  horse, 
which  turns  a  wheel  connected  with  the  chum. 

Tlie  breed  of  horses  in  Flanders  is  large  and  heavy,  but  de- 
ficient in  activit}'  and  clumsy  in  form.  The  mares  were  once  in 
repute  for  heavy  carriages,  but  at  present  an  equipage  drawn 
by  Flanders  mares  would  be  an  obje<?t  of  wonder,  if  not  of 
ridicule.  Many  horses  have  been  imported  into  Etiglnnd 
from  Flanders  as  cart  horses  ;  but  they  were  prefcrnd 
chiefly  on  account  of  the  price  at  which  they  could  be  ob- 
tamed,  and  of  the  apnarent  bulk  of  them.  For  active  niid 
en  dating  qualities  they  are  much  inferior  to  our  beit 
breeds  of  English  cart  hor»Ci. 

Tlie  Flemish  sheep  are  coarse  in  the  wool,  nnd  much  in* 
ft^rior  ii^  the  carcase  to  the  Leiccflter  or  South  Down.  Some 
good  slicep  have  been  imported  which  may  much  improve 
the  native  breeds.  The  pigs  ore  as  badly  shaped  as  can 
well  be  imagined ;  long  in  the  neck  and  head,  and  high  on 
*^^r  )egs.    They  are  badly  fed  when  young,  and  fatten 


slowly,  although  in  tiroo  they  acquire  considerable  weigfit 
A  l>etter  breed  has  been  introducod  which  will  soon  sup«^ 
sede  the  old. 

The  farm  buildings  are  very  good  and  convenient  inn* 
iieral.     The  farms  are  small,  compared  with  tluj>i>  In  nthnf 
countries ;  1 20  acres  is  considered  a  very  con> 
pation.     In  t he Waes country  where  the  spade  i 
used  in  the  cultivation  of  the  land,  the  fonns  are  v- 
fjAy  acres  being  amongst  the  largest,  and  the  avera 
above  fifteen,     A  farm  of  this  description  require?^  only  aim 
horse  to  cart  the  manure  and  plough  the  land ;  four  or  txt 
cows  arc  the  usual  complement,  with   two  or  ihree  pi^ 
The  cows  are  fed  on  clover  in  suiumer.  and  on  barley  or  ovlt 
cut  green:  in  winter  on  potatoes,  beet^root,   turn  i 
carrots,  which   are  chopped  up  logeihcr  and  bui' 
copper.    This  is  given  milk-warm  ihree  times  a  d;' 
called  brassin;  \^hen  grains  can    be    prticured   ii 
brewers  they  are  added  to  the  mess.    The  cows  nc\i. 
from  their  stalls :  after  having  had  three  or  four  cab 
cow  is  generally  fattened  and  sold  off;  and  ayoaus 
of  which  a  couple  are  reared   every  year,  suppli 
place. 

FLANNEL.    [Woollkn  Manupactures] 
FLAT,  in  music,  a  character  originally  representtd  1 
a  small  b^  though  time  has  somewhat  alterca   its,  oolP 
and  the  following  is  now  its  furm—  ^,     The  Flat  ii  I 
lower,  or  depress,  by  the  degree  of  a  semitone*  an| 
the  narural  scale.    In  aiitient  music,  before  the  ch 
the  Natural  was  introduced,  the  Flat  was  em 
duce  any  note  which  had  been  made  sharp,  i 
state.    Wlicre  Flats  are  placed  at  the  clef^  ihtj  ajc  .*iwi 
taken  in  llio  lollowing  oidex  :— 

Ut,    Sod.    3rd.    Kit    5th.    €tti.    TPi. 


pun 


P 


¥. 
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B        E        A        D        O        C         V 

When  a  Flat,  not  appearing  at  the  clef,  occurs  tn  i 
other  part  of  the  com[iosition,  it  only  aflccts  the 
wluch  it  is  placed,  and  is  called  an  Accidental  Ftat, 
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The  DoiTBLB  Flat  I  — PP—  1  is  frequently  enpli 

in  verv  chromalio  music.    It  lowers  a  note  two 


below  its  natural  state.  Thus,  B  double-Jlai 


is,  in  fact,  A  nnturah  &c.  This  character  is  used  chie0y  ta 
Enharmonic  modulation  [Enharmonic],  in  which  tl  h  piafr 
tically  convenient,  if  not  absolutely  ueces>ary,  occwiniuttf 
to  have  an  additional  name  for  each  note  in  the  4ial 
and  chromatic  scales. 

FLAX  {Linum    perenne}  ib  an    annual   plant* 
vated  from  time  immemorial  for  its  textile  fibrea»  w1 
are  spun  inlo  thread  and  woven  into  linen  cloth.     It 
green  stem  from  a  foot  and  a  half  to  two  feet  high, 
blue  flower,  which  is   suceeede<l  by  a  capsule  contai 
Ion  flat  oblong  seeds  of  a  brown  colour,  ?V 
is  expreseed,  which  is  extensively  used  in 
i n  pa  i n  t  in g.    There  arc  se  ve  ral  v  ar i eties  i u   j ;  * i  v  l  u  r  1 1 
the  best  seed  comes  from  Rit^a  and  from  Holland.     A* 
different  varieties  arrive  at  maturity  at  different  timw* 
the  stem  rwes  to  different  heights  it  is  ver>'  es&enttal 
the  seed  be  not  mixed,  as  this  would  occasion  great 
venience  and  loes  in  the  pulling  of  the  flax.    There 
very  fino  long  variety  which  is  cultivated  m  the  neigW 
hood  of  Court  ray,  in  Flanders ;  it  requires  a  very  good 
to  grow  in,  and  the  stem  is  so  long  and  slender  that  tt 
were  not  supportetl  the  least  wind  would  break  it  and  ta^ 
flat,  in  which  case  the  quaUty  of  the  flax  would  be  mi 
impaired  and  the  quantity  reduced.    To  pren  :       "       lil 
stakes  are  driven  into  the  ground  in  aline  at 
feet  from  each  other,  wid  I  '     \t  rods  art 

with  oziers  about  a  foot  or  i  iichcs  froi 

forming  a  slight  railing  u>  y^yi^ywi  the  flax: 
these  are  placed  in  the  same  manner  at  a  s 
from  each  other  in  parallel  lines  all  u\^r  the  t.v,  ., 
flax  is  thus  prevented  from  being  beat  down.     . 
method,  which  is  not  commonly  adopted,  is  to  hav 
in  reg:ular  rows,  and  thin  ropes  tied  to  them  ioftead 
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T0^^ '  '^'^  I'-ving  these  lengthways  and  others  across  thcra 
»l  1  »»  a  kind  of  largo  net  is  spread  over  the  wh[>lc 

^''  Hi  of  the  tlaat  c*iq  possibly  he  kid  flat  By  u^ing 

r  stxong  tar  twine  from  old  cablcii,  the  expense 
^rcat,  and  mueh  less  room  is  taken  up  thaii  by 
When  the  flax  13  pulled,  the  stakes  are  taken  up, 
ived  to  a  dry  place  till  they  are  wanted  again, 
common  variety  of  flax  is  of  a  mt>derate  length 
nger  stem:  if  it  is  not  sown  reiy  thick  it  will 
branchas  at  top  and  produce  much  seed:  it  is 
e  a  m»tter  of  calculation  whether  it  will  be  most 
have  finer  flax  with  losm  seed,  or  an  inferior 
an  abundance  of  seed* 
a  small  variety  which  does  not  rise  above  a  foot, 
and  ripens  its  soed  sooner.     When  lin«ecd  is 
'    ^'  ."Mliis  variety  ia  preferred;  but  the  flax  U 

ic;  ...,..;  of  flax  has  a  perenntai  root, and  shoots 

a  to  a  considerable  height.   It  came  originally  frotn 

and  was  mui^h  recommended  at  one  time,  but  its 

tiati  did  not  spread.     If  it  wore  sown  in  wide  rows 

t  free  from  weeds  by  hueing,  it  might  perhaps  be 

ly  ciiliivat«d  for  the  seed  ;  and  if  tbe  flax  is  inferior 

*  it  might  ^till  be  ef  some  value  for  coarse  manu> 

il  rc4mre«  however  to  be  renewed  every  three  or 

i  and  sown  in  fre^h  ground. 

beat  adapted  to  ihe  growth  of  flax  is  a  deep  rich 
hich  tliere  i^  much  liumns,  or  vei^e table  mould. 
1  loose  to  a  coubiderahle  deplli,  with 
r  loo  dry  nor  too  moist :  eilher  ex- 
,)  ut^u.-ia  the  flax;  it  la  therefore  not  suited 
iveliy  fioils  or  cold  wet  clays*  but  any  other 
.     tdled  and  prepared  as  to  produce  ^o<xl  flax, 
ell  in  the  rich  alluvial  land  01  Zealand  and  the 
t  it  ifi  ahio  raised  with  great  success  in  the  light 
f  Flanders*  but  much   more  careful  tiUoge  and 
ig  are  required.     The  land  on  which  flax   is  sown 
r*jfy  free  from  weeds,  the  weeding  of  this  crop 
very  important  part  of  the  expense  of  cul^ivation. 
Hrcumstances  suggest  the  best  mode  of  preparing 
A  long  &II0W,  iiuch  as  is  sometimes  given  to  the 
X,  including  two  winters  and  a  summer,  may  be 
(Wation  on  the  heavier  loams,  wMch  should  be 
and  worked  deep ;  the  manure  should  be 
[en,  or  a  compost  of  earth  and  dung;  il 
on  the  land  in  autunin,  and  well  incoqwrated 
ic  seed  is  sown.     If  the  land  is  sufliciently  clean,  a 
ttitoes  well  manured  may  be  suhstitute<i  with 
£jr  the  fallow  ;  but  at  least   double  the  usual 
^  dunjf  should  be  given  to  this  crop  that  enough 
umain  in  the  ground  fur  the  flax.    Lime  may  be  Ub^d 
0oil  contains  a  great  portion  of  clay;  but  in   the 
h  there  is  some  doubt  of  its  advantage  for  flax. 
_      s  it  should  not  be  used  immediately  before  the 
SD-wn.  but  for  some  previaus  crop.     Peat-ashes  arc 
I ;  they  improve  the  soil  and  keep  off  insects,  which 
njure  the  roots  of  the  flax.     For  want  of  peat- 
made  by  tho  burning  of  weeds  and  earth  in  a 
ire  are  a  good  substitute.   But  the  most  elfeclive 
the  sweepings  of  the  streets  in  towns  mixed  with 
I  of  pnvies  and  the  cleaning  out  of  the  but- 
and  shambles.    On  Ui^hl  soils  much  manure  is 
and  where  mtrht  soil  cannot  be  obtained  in  suf- 
quantities,  rape  cakes,  from  which  tbe  oil  haji  been 
dissolved  in  cows*  urine,  form  the  best  manure. 
my  parti»  of  Flanders  500  rupe  cakes   are  used   for 
acre   of  flax,  besides  the   usual   quantitv  of  Dutch 
1  of  liquid   manure,  which   is   the   drainings   of 
and  tbe  urine  of  cattle  collected  in  a  cistern  and 
I  become  putrid. 

kern  climates  flax  is  sown  hefore  winter,  because 

heal  would  destroy  it.   It  is  then  pulltjd  before  iIjc 

uininer.     In  northern  climates  the  fiosl,  and  espo- 

{  alternations  of  tVost  and  thaw  in  the  early  part  of 

would  cause  the  flax  to  perish;  it  ih  eonse^iuenlly 

I  early  in  spring  as  may  bo,  so  sa  to  avoid  the  eflect 

ird  fro*t.    Tim  is  in  March  or  April  in  Great  Britain 

Ireland,  and  in  Holland  and  Flanders,    In  no  country 

ground  hetter  prepared  for  the  growth  of  flax  than 

lep*;  and  it  may  therefore  bo  interesting  lo  follow 

process  of  Flemish  cultivation  fur  several  crops 

to  ihml  of  flax^  which  is  the   most  imix>rtant 

[oc^  iQ  thAt  country,  and  tlmt  whieh,  when  Vt'eW  dA- 


naged,  gives  the  greatest  profit  to  the  farmer.  The  best, 
flax  grows  near  Court  ray.  The  soil  is  a  good  deep  loam, 
rather  light  than  heavy.  It  is  nut  naturally  io  rich  as  the 
soil  of  the  polders  in  Flanders  and  in  Zealand,  but  the 
tillage  and  cultivation  are  far  more  perfect,  and  tht^  pro- 
ducep  if  not  more  abundant,  is  of  a  finer  (|ualit).  Every 
preceding  crop  has  a  reference  to  the  flax,  and  is  so  culti- 
vated as  lo  improve  the  texture  of  tho  soil,  which  is  abun- 
dantly manured  in  order  to  leave  a  considerable  surplus  in 
the  ground.  If  the  land  has  not  been  trenched  all  over  with 
the  spade  to  the  depth  of  eighteen  or  twenty  inches  il  has 
been  equally  well  stirred  by  the  narrow  open  drains  which  aro 
dugouttwoh^  or  fifteen  inches  deep  everj' year  between  the 
stitches  in  which  it  is  laid  by  the  plough.  These  drains,  or 
water-furrows,  are  a  foot  wide,  and  from  a  foot  to  eighteen 
inches  deep.  The  earth  taken  out  of  them  is  spread  evenly 
over  the  land  after  the  corn  is  sown.  When  the  ground  is 
ploughed  again»  care  is  taken  that  the  place  of  these  water- 
furrows  shall  be  shifted  a  foot  on  each  side.  Thus  in  six 
years  the  whole  soil  is  deepened  and  thoroughly  mixed  with 
whatever  manure  has  been  put  on.  This  produces  the  same 
effect  as  trenching,  and  even  more  perfectly.  The  whole  of 
the  land  in  ^^'hich  the  best  flax  gm\\%  has  been  so  trcatetl  for 
several  generations,  and  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  species  of 
eompOAt  eighteen  inches  deep.  Potatoes  or  colza  are  usu- 
ally phnited  with  a  double  portion  of  manure,  afler  which 
wheal  is  sown,  slightly  manured;  then  rye  with  iiunips  sown 
the  same  year  after  the  rye.  These  are  taken  up  m  Sep- 
tember or  October,  and  stored  for  winter  use.  The  land  has 
been  well  weeded  while  the  turnips  were  growing,  and  uU 
the  manure  is  decomposed  and  mixed  with  the  soil.  It  is 
plought*|d  in  stitches  before  winter,  s?omc  manure  having 
been  previously  spread  over  it  if  necessary  ;  and  it  is  left 
exposed  to  the  mellowing  efl'ects  of  frost  and  buow.  As 
soon  as  the  winter  is  over  and  the  snowis  melled  the 
final  preparation  goes  on.  Deep  ploughing  and  harrowin*j 
furiher  divide  and  pulverize  it:  the  surface  is  laid  as  level 
and  smooth  as  possible ;  and  if  there  is  no  fear  of  too  much 
wet,  which  in  this  light  loam  soon  disappears,  the  whole 
is  laid  flat  and  level  as  a  bowlint^-green,  or  ebe  divided 
inlo  beds  with  water-furrows  between  them.  On  this  the 
liquid  manure  is  poured  out,  and  ttic  Dutch  ashes  spread  if 
any  are  used,  or  the  rape- cakes,  as  mentioned  before.  The 
harrows  are*lrawn  over  the  land,  and  it  is  left  so  a  few  days 
that  the  manure  may  sink  in.  It  is  then  again  harrowed 
and  111 e  linseed  is  sown  broadcast  by  hand,  very  thick  and 
even,  about  one  hundre<l  weight  and  a  half  to  the  acre.  A 
hush*haiTow  or  a  hurdle  is  drawn  over,  merely  to  cover  the 
&.eed,  which  would  not  \egelute  if  it  were  buried  half  an 
inch  deep.  A.L'eording  to  the  state  of  the  laud  it  is  rolled 
or  not.  or  the  seed  is  trodden  in  by  men,  as  is  done 
with  ilne  seeds  in  gardens.  This  is  only  in  the  lightest 
soils,  Most  cunnnonly  the  traineau  is  drawn  over  tho 
land.  This  is  a  wooden  frame  with  hoards  nailed  closely 
over  it,  wiiich  is  drawn  flat  over  the  ground  to  level  and 
gently  press  it.  In  a  short  time  the  plants  of  flax  come  up 
thick  and  evenly,  and  with  them  also  some  weeds.  As 
soon  as  the  flax  is  a  few  inches  high  the  weed^s  ore  carefully 
taken  out  by  women  and  children,  who  dt>  tliis  work  on 
their  hands  and  knees,  both  to  see  the  weeds  better  and  not 
to  hurt  the  flux  with  their  feet.  They  tie  coarse  pieces  of 
cloth  round  their  knees,  and  creep  on  with  their  face  to  tho 
wind,  if  possible.  This  is  done  that  the  tender  fJ  t\.  uhn  h 
has  been  bent  down  by  creeping  over  it,  may  be  ;  y 

the  wind  in  rising.  This  shows  what  minute  cin  v  s 

are  attended  to  by  this  industrious  people.    The  weeding  in 
repeated  tiU  tho  flax  is  too  high  to  allow  of  it. 

The  seed  whicli  is  used  is  generally  obtained  from  Riga, 
it  being  found  that  the  flax  raised  from  home-grown  seed  is 
inferior  after  the  fli^sl  year.  But  many  intelligent  men 
maintain  that  if  a  piece  of  ground  were  sown  Ihin  witlj 
liui^eed  so  that  the  llax  could  rise  with  a  strong  stem,  anct 
branch  out,  and  if  the  seed  were  allowed  to  ripen,  the 
Flemish  seed  would  be  as  gtiod  as  that  from  Ri^a ;  but  it 
stdl  remains  to  be  proved  whether  il  would  be  cheaper  to 
rai^e  it  or  to  import  it. 

When  the  flax  begins  to  get  yellow  at  the  bottom  of  tho 
stem  it  is  tune  to  pull  it^  if  verj-  fine  flax  i*  desirxul,  nuch 
as  is  made  into  thread  for  lace  or  flue  cambric  ;  but 
then  tho  seed  will  be  of  little  or  no  value.  It  is  therefore 
generally  left  stantllng  until  the  capsules  which  contain  the 
see<l  are  fully  grown  and  the  seed  formed.  Every  flax- 
grower  jutlges  for  himself  what  u  most  vtoCLUw^iV^  ^^vlV\^ 


I^^Tiolc.  The  pi;11ing^  Uien  begins,  wbich  is  rlotie  carefully  ! 
by  small  liandsf'ul  af  u  Ume,  T)ie;^c  am  luid  upon  the 
gronit«l  to  dry,  two  an  I  two  obliquely  acros;*  each  other. 
Fine  weather  is  essential  lo  this  [art  of  the  operutinn.  Sdoii 
afVer  tl\is  1  hey  are  rolleetcd  in  lar;j'er  bundles  ant!  phi  red 
with  ihe  root  t-nd  *in  the  ground,  thu  bundles  beiui,"  slightly 
tie<i  ne-^r  the  ^eedead;  the  other  end  is  i^pri^adout  Iha'l  the 
air  may  have  arcess,  and  Ihe  rain  may  not  damajre  (h«  flax. 
When  sutJidenlly  dry  they  are  tied  mure  lirraly  in  the  mid- 
dle, and  stacked  in  long  narrow  sturks  on  the  ground. 
These  stacks  are  built  as  wide  a-i  the  bundles  are  lon^,  and 
about  eii^ht  or  nine  1e«l  high.  The  length  depends  on  the 
crop  ;  they  are  Beldora  made  above  twenty  or  thirty  feet 
long.  If  the  field  is  extensive  several  of  these  stacks  are 
fonned  at  regular  distances  ;  they  are  carefully  thatched  at 
top;  and  the  end)^.  which  arc  quite  perpendicular,  are  kept 
up  by  means  of  two  strong  poles  driven  perpendicularly 
info  the  ground.  These  stacks  look  from  a  distance  like 
short  mud  walls,  such  us  are  seen  ni  Devonshire.  This  is 
the  method  adopted  by  those  who  defer  the  steeping  till 
another  season.  Some  carrj'  the  flax  as  soon  as  it  is  dry 
under  a  shed  and  take  oft'  the  capsules  wiih  the  seed  by 
rippling,  which  is  drawing  the  <iax  through  an  iroii  comb 
fixed  in  a  block  of  wood  :  the  capsules  which  are  too  large  to 
pass  between  the  teeth  of  the  romh  are  thus  broken  oft  and 
foil  into  a  basket  or  on  a  cloth  below.  Sometimes*  if  the 
capsules  are  brittle,  the  seed  is  beaten  out  by  means  of  a  ftat 
wooden  bat  like  a  j^mall  crteketbat.  The  bundles  are  held 
by  ihe  root  end,  and  the  other  end  is  laid  on  a  board  and 
turned  round  with  the  left  hand,  while  the  right  hand  with 
the  bat  breaks  the  capsules,  and  (he  lin&eed  falls  on  a  doth 
below.  The  tlax  is  then  immediately  steeped  ;  but  Uie 
most  experienced  tlax-steepers  defer  this  operation  till  Ihe 
next  season.  In  this  ca^e  it  is  put  in  barns,  and  the  seed  is 
beat  out  at  leisure  in  winter.  When  tiax  is  housed,  care 
must  be  taken  ihat  it  he  thoroutrhly  dry;  and  if  the  seed  is 
lett  on»  which  is  an  advantaf^^  to  it^  mire  must  be  g:uarded 
against,  for  they  are  very  fond  of  Unseed,  and  would 
soon  take  away  a' good  share  of  the  profits  by  their  depre- 
dations. 

Steeping  the  flax  is  a  very  important  process,  which 
requires  experience  and  skill  to  do  it  properly.  The  ^juality 
and  colour  of  the  llax  depend  much  on  the  mode  of  steep- 
ing;  and  the  strength  of  the  fibrt  may  be  injured  by 
au  injudicious  mode  of  performing  this  operation.  The 
object  of  steeping  is  to  separate  the  bark  from  the  woody 
part  of  the  stt-m,  by  dissolving  a  glutinous  matter  which 
causes  it  to  adhere,  and  also  destroying  some  minute  vessels 
ivhicb  are  interwoven  vnth  the  loUBritudmal  fibres,  and  keep 
them  tos^ether  in  a  kind  of  web.  A  certain  feiTnentaiion 
or  incipient  putrefaction  is  excited  by  the  sleeping,  whicli 
must  be  carefully  watched*  and  stopped  at  the  right  time. 
The  usual  modt!  of  steeping  is  to  place  the  bundles  of  flax 
horizontally  in  shallow  pools  or  ditches  of  stagnant  water, 
keeping  them  under  water  by  means  of  poles  or  boards  with 
stones  or  weights  laid  upon  them.  Water  nearly  putrid  was 
supposed  the  most  cRicscious,  and  tlie  mud  was  often  laid 
over  the  Jlax  to  aerelerate  the  decomposition  :  but  this  has 
been  found  to  stain  the  llax,  so  that  it  was  very  difficult  to 
bleach  it  or  the  linen  made  from  it  afterwards.  The  me- 
thod adopted  by  the  sleepers  of  Courtray,  where  steeping 
ilax  is  a  distinct  trade,  is  different.  The  bundles  of  tlax  are 
placed  alternately  witli  Ihe  seed  end  of  the  one  to  the  root 
end  of  the  othen  the  latter  projecting  afew  inches:  as  many 
of  these  are  tied  together  near  both  ends  aji  form  a  thick 
bundle  about  a  foot  in  diameter.  A  frame  made  of  oak- 
rails  nailed  to  strong  upright  pieces  in  the  form  of  a  box  1(1 
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feet  square  and  4  deep,  is  filled  with  these  bundV 
right  and  closely  packed.  The  whole  is  then  imcDerMi 
river,  bofmis  loaded  with  stones  being  placed  upoa 
till  the  whole  is  sunk  a  little  under  the  surface  of  l! 
The  bo  I  lorn  does  not  reach  the  ground,  ao  that  li 
flows  over  and  under  it.  There  are  posts  drtvci 
river  to  keep  the  box  in  its  place,  ana  each  steep 
certain  portion  of  the  bank  which  is  a  valuable  | 
The  tJax  takes  somewhat  longer  time  in  steepinj 
manner  than  it  does  in  stagnant  and  putrid  water, 
asserted  by  those  who  adhere  to  the  old  method 
flax  losos  more  weight  ;  but  the  colour  is  &o  mu 
that  flax  is  sent  to  be  steeped  in  the  Lys  from  evei 
Flanders.  When  it  is  supposed  that  the  flax  \ 
steeped  sufficiently*  which  depends  on  the  temp€4 
the  air,  the  Uax  being  sooner  stepped  in  warm  weal 
in  cold,  it  is  examined  carefully  ever>'  day,  and 
the  latter  part  of  the  time  several  times  in  the  dav, 
to  ascertain  whether  the  fibres  readily  separate 
wood  the  whole  length  of  the  stem.  As  soon  as  til 
case  the  flax  is  taken  out  of  the  water ;  even  a 
more  or  less  steephitj  than  is  necessary  will 
ence  in  the  value  of  the  llax.  If  it  is  not  sti 
it  will  not  he  easily  scutched,  and  the  wood  wi 
If  it  hiis  been  too  lont^  in  the  water,  its  strengtl 
nislied,  and  more  of  it  breaks  into  tow.  The 
now  untied,  and  the  tlax  is  spread  evenly  in  rows  si  i^ 
hipping  each  other  on  a  piece  of  clean  amoolb  ( 
has  been  mown  or  fed  on  close*  Fine  weather  is 
to  this  ]>art  of  the  proress,  as  rain  would  now  miH 
the  ilux.  It  is  occasionally  turned  over,  which  is 
terously  by  pushing  a  long  slender  rod  under  the 
taking  up  the  tlax  near  the  end  which  overlaps 
raw  and  turning  it  quite  over.  Thus»  when  it  ia  a] 
it  overlaps  as  before,  but  in  the  contrary  di 
remains  spread  out  upon  the  grass  for  a  fortnigUi, 
less  according  to  the  season,  till  the  woody  part 
brittle  and  some  of  the  finest  fibres  separate  from  " 
own  accord.  It  is  then  taken  up,  and  as  soon  as 
dry  it  is  tied  up  again  in  bundles,  and  carried  into 
to  be  broken  and  heckled  at  leisure  during  the  w  i] 
In  the  domestic  manufactures  the  flax  is  broken  or 
at  home,  when  the  weather  prevents  out-door  w< 
common  brake  consists  of  four  wooden  swords 
frame,  and  another  frame  with  three  swords  whic 
the  interstices  of  the  first  by  means  of  a  joint  at 
The  llax  is  taken  in  the  left  hand  and  placed  bclweei 
frames,  and  the  upper  frame  is  pushed  down  brisklj 
It  breaks  the  flax  in  four  places,  and  by  movin_ 
hand  and  rapidly  re[>eLiting  the  strokes  with  the 
whole  handful  is  soon  broken.  It  is  I  hen  seu( 
means  of  a  board  set  upright  in  a  block  of  wtkud 
stand  steady^  in  which  is  a  horizontal  slit  aT 
feet  from  the  ground,   the  edge  of  which  is 


broken    Abjc   held  in    bandsful   in  the  left  „ 
scried  in  this  slit^  so  as  lo  project  to  the  right,  an 
wooden  sword  of  a   peculiar  shape  is   held  in 
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ith  this  the  flax  is  repeate<!ly  stnick  dose  to 

tit  board,  i^hile  the  part  vhich  lies  in  the  slit  is 
y  changed  by  a  motion  of  the  left  hand.      This 
f  beats  off  all  the  pieces  of  the  wood  which  still 
I  the  fibre,  without  breaking  it,  and  after  a  short 
nax  is  clearod  of  it  and  fit  to  be  heckled.   But  the 
m  of  breaking  and  scutching  are  tedious  and  la- 
'hen  thus  executed  by  hand.     A  mill  is  now  used 
quantities  of  flax  are  required  for  inanu fac- 
ing three  fluted  cylinders,  one  of  which  is  made 
by  horse  or  water  power  and  carries  the  other 
The  tlax  plants  are  passed   between  the^e 
hilc  thus  revoning,  and  the  stalk,  or  bnon,  as  it 
illy  called,  is  by  this  means  completely  broken 
ijunng  the  fibres.    The  scutching  is  accomplished 
mill  by  means  of  four  arms  projectinj";  from  a 
axle,  arranged  so  as  to   Btrike  tbe  boon   in  a 
reclion  until  the  bark  and  other  useless   pa  its 
t  are  beaten  away.    In  the  last  process  by  winch 
ipared  f\3r  the  spinner,  the  ^ecklirtg,  the  instru- 
floyed,  called  fine  heckle,   is  a  square  piece   of 
"ted  with  rows  of  iron  teeth  about  four  inches 
disposed  in  a  quincunx   order.      The   fincnens 
kle  is  chosen  with  reference    to    the  quality 
and  heckles   differing  in    this  respect  from 
are  used   at  different  stages  of  the  dressings 
\i  first,  and  the  finest  to  give  the  last  degree  of* 
and  finish  to  the  flax.     The  operation  of  heck- 
formed  by  Ibe  workman  grasping  a  handful  of^ 
middle  and  drawing  first  one  side  or  end  and 
ther  through  the  teeth  of  the  heckle  until  every 
extraneous  matter  is  removed,  and  the  whole  of  the 
arranged  in  distinct,  even,  and  parallel  fibres. 
and  Trade, — Flax  is  found  in  ev^erv' quarter  of  the 
has  been  cultivated  for  its  fibrous  stalk  from  the 
t  period  of  which  we  have  any  record.    The  art  of 
these  fibres  and  weaving  them  into  linen  cloth 
'  a  high  degree  of  perfection  among  the  Egyp- 
rly  as  the  time  of  Joseph.     For  some  time  it  ap* 
the  preparation  of  llaxen  thread  was  confined  to 
ilomoD  obtained  this  material  from  that  couniry, 
clotlis  were  made  with  it  by  the  Jews,     Herodo- 
Ihat  linen,  in  his  time,  wns  obtained  by  the 
&m  Kgyul*     In  every  country  where  flax  has  been 
L  with  ine  exception  of  India,  it  has  been  applied 
Itnufacture ;  but  among  tbe  Hindus  it  is  grown 
the  sake  of  the  oil  expressed  from  its  seed,  the 
Irhieh  its  chief  value  resides,  b^ing  thrown  aside 
li  useleAs. 

lime  of  Pliny  fiax  was  cultivated  in  several  parts 
1^  but  it  is  supposed  not  to  have  been  produced  in 
uutU  after  the  Norman  invasion,  because  it  is  not 
ftong  the  list  of /r7A<?aW^  artirles  at  that  period.) 
yix  was  enumerated  among  tiiheable  pruductions. 
\  luw  never  grown  a  suflicienl  quantity  of  tlax 
im  use,  although  its  cultivation  was  made  com- 
ic a  certain  extent  by  a  statute  passed  in  1531, 
Iquired  that  for  every  sixty  acres  of  land  fit 
Bi  one  rood,  at  least,  should  be  sown  with  (lax 
hteed.  It  has  since  been  attempted  to  give 
ement  to  the  cultivation  by  public  rewards  or 
A  duty  was  imposed  upon  foreign  linen  in  1767, 
poduce  was  appropriated  by  the  legislature  for  the 
lemenl  of  English  cultivators;  but  so  Utile  inclined 
;  fiurmers  to  an  ply  the  land  to  this  purpose  that 
JBTi  passed  without  any  claim  having  be«n  made 
pemium.  The  plant  will  grow  in  almost  every  soil, 
\  a  very  exhausting  crop,  and  it  is  therefore  not 
\  that  the  farmers  should  be  dii^inclined  to  culli- 
lilc  I  hey  were  imperfectly  versed  in  the  art  of  re- 
%  productive  quality  to  the  land.  A  considerable 
of  land  is  now  sown  with  flax*seed  every  year 
Ictshtre,  Lancashire,  and  Yorkshire:  it  is  largely 
I  Scotland,  and  still  more  so  in  Ireland,  which 
^uces  nearly  all  the  fiax  that  is  used  in  its  extcn- 
I  manuiacture.  The  influence  of  the  sod  shows 
ID  in  the  quality  of  the  fibre  than  in  the  quantity 
>  Where  the  plants  grow  very  thickly  together 
I  are  ?ery  slender,  and  as  each  stalk  comprises  the 
Inbcsr  of  fibres,  these  must,  under  such  circum- 
k  finer  than  where  the  stalk  is  thicker, 
Bantit^  of  fiax  imported  into  and  exported  from 
Bd  Kingdom^  and  the  quantity  taken  for  the  pur- 
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El  ported. 
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Cwti. 

Cwtt, 

1820 

532.383 

17,866 

376.170 

1821 

498,554 

8.773 

49t,582 

1822 

610,106 

7,282 

607.540 

1823 

653,937 

9,719 

653.599 

1824 

742,531 

11,677 

739.651 

1825 

1,055,233 

7,571 

1,018.837 

1826 

688.623 

8,936 

697,488 

1B27 

907,079 

6,331 

896.889 

1828 

Sr6»189 

6.899 

882.289 

1829 

922,040 

8.580 

909.709 

1830 

944,090 

3.633 

955,112 

1831 

936,411 

10,548 

9I8.8S3 

1832 

982,516 

15.504 

984,869 

1833 

1,129,633 

18,202 

1,112.190 

1834 

811,722 

19,569 

794.272 

1835 

740.814 

12,255 

728.143 

1836 

1,529  J  16 

16,789 

1,511,428 

FnliUils, 

£. 

1»*32 

110,188 

8.705 

1833 

935,682 

72,006 

1834 

1,533,325 

136.312 

1835 

2.611,215 

216,635 

1836 

4,574,504 

138.772 

Up  to  the  year  1825,  the  duty  charped  upon  foreign 
grown  tiax  was.  when  dressed,  1 0/.  1 4*,  (id.y  and  when  un- 
dressed, 5^.  per  cwt.  In  the  year  ju^t  named  both  kinds 
were  subjected  to  the  same  rate  of  duty^  which  was  tbeii 
fixed  at  Ad.  per  cwt. ;  and  this  rate  was  further  reduced  to 
3cf.  per  €Wt  in  1826,  to  2d  in  1827,  and  to  lei.  per  cwt.  ia 
1828,  at  which  nominal  rate  it  has  since  been  continued. 

More  than  two-third!^  of  the  whole  quantity  of  flax  im- 
ported come  from  Russia;  the  remainder  is  supphed  by 
Prussia,  Holland,  and  Belgium,  wlh  the  exception  of  a 
small  quantity  brought  from  France. 

Witlnn  the  last  four  years,  a  part  of  the  llax  imported 
has  been  again  exported  in  the  furm  uf  huen  yarn;  iMid 
this,  according  to  present  appearances,  is  hkely  to  become 
a  considerable  branch  of  our  export  Irade.  The  quantity 
and  declared  value  so  exported  m  each  year  from  1B32  to 
1836  have  been  a&  follow  :— 

FnlilJ 

1»*32        110, 

1833  935, 

1834  1,533, 

1835  2.611, 

1836  4,574, 
A  small  part  of  these  exports  aie  taken  by  Germany; 

but  the  great  bnlk  of  the  shipments  are  madt^  lo  France, 
the  valiio  of  the  raw  maioriul  having  been  increased  by  the 
operations  of  our  spinniiig-mdls  at  the  rate  of  more  than 
1 00/.  per  ton.  The  iraprovemeTits  introduced  into  the  flax- 
mills  of  this  country,  und  which  have  U*d  to  the  opening 
of  ihe  trade  in  question,  may  be  explained  by  the  fact  that 
the  length  of  yarn  produced  frum  a  pound  of  tlax  of  the 
averuge  degree  of  fineness  was,  in  1814,  only  3,330  yards^ 
while  the  length  of  yarn  of  ihe  average  qualify  now  pro- 
duced from  a  pound  of  tlax  is  1 1 , 1  7o  yarcfb.  Some  yarns 
are  now  produced  of  a  fineness  much  superior  to  this 
average;  and  it  is  of  buch  fine  yarns  that  the  shipments 
to  France  consist.  Flax  spinning  is  now  carried  on  with 
most  sui!cess  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  Machinery 
fur  the  purpose  has  lately  been  put  up  in  Ireland;  but 
Intlierto  the  quaiility  spun  has  not  equalled  Ihe  demand 
of  the  Irish  I  men- weave  is,  for  whose  use  large  quantities 
are  sent  from  England. 

A  considerable  part  of  the  fine  yam  used  by  our  weavers 
was  forraerly  imported  from  Germany.  This  trade  has  of 
course  declined  since  our  spinners  have  be^un  to  supply 
foreif^n  countries.  The  quantity  of  Imen  yarn  so  brought 
to  thu  country  in  each  of  the  ten  years  preceding  1837  b«s 
been  as  under:  — 


4 


i 


1827 

3,782,352  lbs. 

1832 

1.522.416  lbs. 

1B28 

3,429,104 

1833 

1,564,640 

1829 

3,320.240 

1834 

1.624,448 

1830 

2.151.632 

1835 

1,378,183 

1831 

1,943,424 

1836 

589,526 

FLAXMAN,  JOHN.  York  may  claim  ihe  honour  of 
being  the  birth-place  of  this  very  eminent  sculptor,,  he 
having  been  born  in  that  city,  July  6ih,  1755;  yet  he  may 
properly  be  t?on  side  red  a  denizen  of  the  metropolis,  for  he 
was  brought  to  Lonrlon  while  yet  an  infant  not  mure  ihan 
six  months  old.  At  that  time  \\\s  father,  who  was  a  moulder 
of  figures.  ke](l  a  shop  in  New  Stit?et,  Covenl  Garden,  and 
subsequently  in  the  Strand;  and  it  was  in  this  humbl« 
studio  that  ihe  fuUire  aru^l  tcccvv^i^  xJevc  ^x%^  ww^t^wTO.'^ 
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fd  taite.    In  all  probability  it  was  not  an  ui^fortunatc  cir- 
cum»tiincc  ihat  a  natural  weakness  of  consiitalion  and  deli- 
cacy of  health,  which  continued  until  about  liis  tenth  year, 
¥ive  him  a  relish  for  sdlitary  and  scdentarj*  amusement. 
hat  Lt  was  a  fortunate  one  for  him  to  have  thus  early  and 
constantly  before  his  eyes  objects  adapted  to  fix  liis  feelings, 
and  well  calculated  to  rou.-»e  his  intelligence,  there  can  bo 
no  doubt.      Seated  behmd  tlio  coMiiler  with  paper  and 
pencil,  or  with  books,   he  studied  mare  desultorily  than 
lTi?ould  otherwise  have  bcon  the  case,  yet  perhaps  more  pro- 
Ifllabty  and  more  diligently,  because  less  corapuTsorily.  Self- 
llmpoecd  tasks  are  but  another  term  ibr  enjoyments ;  for  this 
eaaon  is  it  that  the  sell^taught,  among  whom  Flaxman 
jiay  to  a  certain  extent  be  ranked,  are  generally  found  to 
ipply  themselves  to  whatever  may  bo  their  pursuit  with  a 
tot  and  an  earnestness  that  never  accorapAuy  routine. 
After  the  death  of  his  mother,  which  o<?curred  when  bo 
,.  _j  in  his  tenth  year,  his  father  married  a  second  wife,  who 
treated  young  Flaxman  and  hi^  brother  with  such  tender- 
[noss  QM  to  win  their  affection  and  esteem.     It  was  some- 
[where  about  this  period  that  having  attracted  the  notice  of 
pie  Rev.  Mr.  Mathew,  he  was  introduced  by  that  gentle- 
man to  his  wife,  a  lady  of  very  superior  acquirements,  who 
^ok  delight  in  making  him  acquainted  with  the  beaurles 
fif  Homer  and  Vir^iL  while  he  would  attempt  to  embody 
kwilh  his  i)encil  such  poetic  images  or  parts  of  the  narr^itions 

? *  most  caught  his  fancy.  By  those  kind  and  judicious 
ri«»ds  he  waa  encouraged  to  study  the  original  languages ; 
land  although  here  also  he  was  chiefly  bis  own  tutor,  he 
I  made  such  proficiency  as  enabled  him  to  read  the  master 
l^foets  of  antiquity,  if  not  very  critically;,  yel  with  tolerable 
I  readiness  j  quite  enough  so  to  enter  into  their  spirit  and 
follow  their  conceptions,  as  is  evident  ft^om  his  compositions 
)  ifrer  Homer  and  .^r^chylus. 

Choice  of  profession  for  him  there  was  none,  both  nature 
'  *and  oircumatances  having  so  determinedly  predestined  him 
I  for  sculpture,  that  for  any  one  lo  have  entertained  an  idea 
of  his  foil  inking  any  other  pursviit  would  have  been  absurd. 
Accordingly,  in  his  fillecnth  year,  he  became  a  student  of 
!  the  Royal  Academy,  and  in  177U  exhibited,  aa  his  first  suh- 
I  ject  there,  a  iltjare  of  Neptune  in  wnx,  Here,  while  he 
dbtin;<uished  himself  by  the  assiduity  with  which  he  pro- 
secuted hia  studies,  he  received  a  lesson  which  taught  hirn 
that  application  and  enthusiasm  combined  are  not  always  a 
I  match  for  mediocrity  when  backed  by  favour;  for  on  his 
becoming  a  candidate  for  the  gold  medal  (the  sUver  one  he 
had  previously  carried  olT),  IU*ynulds,  the  then  president, 
awarded  the  prize  to  Engleheart,  a  now  utterly  forgulten 
name.  Mortified,  yet  not  dispirited,  Flaxman  returned  to 
his  studies,  with  unabated  relish,  although  for  some  time 
cumpelled  lo  devote  a  considerable  portion  to  providing  for 
the  exigencies  of  the  passing  day,  which  he  did  by  designijig 
and  modelling  for  others,  particularly  for  the  Wedgwoods", 
to  whom  his  talents  and  his  taste  were  eminently  useful. 
Muderato  as  was  the  remuneration,  such  employment  put 
him  at  ease  in  his  pecuniary  circumstance*,  because  he 
olroaJy  posseesed  one  very  important  fund  towards  pecuniary 
independence,  namely  a  contented  ftugality  and  an  utter 
diareliih  of  all  exiieiisive  habits  and  amusements.  And 
here  it  may  ho  obscned,  that  even  in  after*Ufe,  when  he 
wa-i  in  comparative  afiluence,  and  when  his  fame  would 
have  been  a  passport  to  the  most  brilliant  circles,  he  conti- 
nued to  disliufjuvsh  himself  by  perfect  simplicity  in  his 
habits  and  mode  of  livini^,  equally  remote  fi-om  affectation 
on  the  one  hand  and  a  spirit  of  jjcnuriousness  on  the  other. 
In  this  latter  rcsjjcct  he  stood  in  direct  contrast  to  a  con- 
temporary  artist  of  the  chisel,  whoso  undisguised  object 
through  life  was  money-making,  and  who  was  fortunate 
erioiiglv  to  amasa  upwards  of  2 UO,U 01)^.,  so  that  he  had  the 
defuh  bed  consolation  of  dying  rich  enough  to  make  the 
world  &tnTQ  and  lalk.  Very  far  different  was  the  character 
of  Flaxraun:  enthusiast  a%  he  was  in  his  art,  he  would 
never  have  got  on  in  it  as  a  mere  profession. 

The  year  1782  fonncd  an  impoitont  epoch  in  his  life, 
Bince  not  only  did  he  for  the  ftr»t  time  quit  his  paternal 
residence  in  the  Strand,  and  venture  to  establish  himself 
in  a  house  in  Warduur  Street,  but  waa  guilty  of  what 
Reynoldn  at    least   considered    the   highest    imprudence. 

*  So,   Flaxman,'  exclaimed    the  latter   to   him  otie    day, 

•  I  urn  told  you  are  married,— if  so.  Sir,  you  are  ruined 
for  nn  artist.  Yet  never  was  there  augury  less  veracious 
ihun  this  dl -omened  and  rather  uncourtooui*  speech,  for 

ver  waa  thcro  a  hnppier  union  thaa  that  of  Fhuuuan  aud 


Ann  Denman,  a  woman  ooually  an  '  "    *    * 
her  accomplishments.     That  the 
diction  was  not  at  all  likely  lo  be  iuniMri  i» 
parent  by  proofs  of  increased  abdity,  which 
in  his  monument  of  Collins  the  pi>ct,  and  thu.   ., 
ley,  in  Gloucester  cathedral;  which  klier  u  a  Wf^ 
with  that  poetic  simplicity  and  pathos  which  haVlo^ 
of  our  artist*s  productions  of  that  class.     At  \m\, 
termined  upon  visiting  Italy,  for  which  country  I 
in  1787,  accompanied  by  liis  wife.     While  he  wa 
he  had  an  opportunity  of  giving  proof  lo  th^  ^ 
what  intellectual  power  and  sympathy  of  gen: 
man  could  realise  to  the  outwaru  sense  the  • 
Homer,  an  ilischylus,  and  a  Dante.     It  wa> 
Nayler  that  he  made  a  series  of  tbirtj-niii' 
the  Ihad,  and  thirly-four  from  the  OdyBsey. 
the  principal  events  in  those  poems.     For 
tions^  so  instinct  with  the  intellectual  power 
h©  received  no  more  than  the  paltry  sum  *>: 
shillings  a-piece,  a  sum  most  ni'^^'  ^'^''^  -" 
altogether  to  not  more  than  a  fn- 
would  makeat  a  sirif'li' '-itiine,    Bu   ..  , 

coin,  for  tlu^se  prod  onc-e  stamped 

Neither  were  they  '     ;  uvc  of  more  n 

consequences,  since  they  served  to  collect 
him;  amonff  the  rest  the  Countess  8 fxmrr 
composed  his  series  of  illustrations  of .  1 
obtained  the  patronage,  if  such  it  can  bt 
eccentric  tlian  amiable  charucter,  tlie  caii  ul  Kr 
bishop  of  Derry,  who  had  commissioned  him  to  exv 
group  of  Aihauias.  and  paid  htm  li 
was  ihe  sum,  it  is  true,  actually  bu 
qua  to  to  the  executed  work,  t  hut  mv  :^i:ui, 
been  a  positive  loser  by  it,  actually  out  of  ] 
relinquishing  what  it  would  have  prodiv^*^^^ 
tained  it  atid  offered  it  to  some  other  pi 
however  was  not  the  man  lo  retract  tiv 
for  that  he  was  too  honourable,  and  to 
proud.     During  his  stay  at  Rome  he  c 
accomplished  Thomas  Hope  on   exqui&ive  «tu  > 
group  of  Ccphalus  and  Aurora,    It  waa  for  him  i 
produced  that  third  sublime  series  of  poetic  ooi 
the  Illustrations  of  Dimte,  amounting  altogctlier  t 
dred  and  nine  subjects,  viz.  thirty-eight  from  tli 
as  many  from  the  Purgatorio,  and  ihirtv-thrcf 
Paradiso,     Here,  being  left  almost 
of  his  own  imagination,  without  a- 
ideoji  of  other  artists,  he  manifeslcu  m  i 
of  mind  and  intdleclual  vii^our  than  in 
or  ihat  trom  jiischylus.    All  the  three  r  ,,.i,  ....  .. 

new  province  of  art,  combining  the  distinguishing  qunhtMt 
of  picturesque  and  sculpturesque  design. 

On  his  return  from  Italy,  where  ho  hiid  spent  ^ 
seven  years,  not  quile  unprofitnbly  as  rit.Mirdc  i 
niary  alfairs,  certainly  most  profitably 
studies  and  his  reputation,  he  took  ah' 
Street,  Fitzroy  Square,  and  in  a  very  shori  ii 
guished  himself  by  his  noble  monument  to  Lord 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  he  now  (u\ 
iho  Royal  Academy  graciously  open  to   r. 
being  unotiimously  elected  m     * 
year  he  exhibited  there  ht> 
now  in  the  chapel  of  Univer>n>  v 
bas-relief  ^ketches  of  subjects  froti 
Christ  raising  from  the  dead  the  u., ._..... 

two  illustrative  of  the  texts,  *  Comfort  and 
hearted;'  *  Feed  the  hungry/    These  iniv  1 
the  commencement  of  a  cycle  of  sen 
intended  to  show  that  the  simple  truth' 
fully  capable  of  inspiring  the  sculptor  and 
with  ftpprt>priate  subjects.     Of  this  cb^s  n; 
the  monument  of  Sir  F.  P 
church,  Hants,  which   expi\ 
following  sentences:  *Thy  will  be  duiic"- 
come'     *  Deliver  us  from  eviL*    To  these  ni 
heiiutifVd  illustration  of  the  text,  *  Blesned   ar. 
mourn,'  in  a  monument  to  Mary  Lushmpton,  of  I 
Kent,  representing  a  motlu»r  sor:   ^  ■-      *  -  ^ 
and  comiorted   by  an  angel.     H 
blessed' — *Lead  u*  n-t  n.i-;^ !/  .tur 
monuments   of    C 

pootcis,  not  to  enuii  _         ,  .  .-^ti*-^ 

ligioua  eoutimeiit  and  lervour*    That  he  iliouiid  hav 
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keotly  bappy  in  sudi  subjectlr  needs  not  greatly 

r       ,  beciiUMJ  bo  was  at  lionie  in  them;  in 

[  hand  spontaneously  obeyed  the  die  lutes 

\i  ri;iiuvi*y  alive  to  every  seiUiraent  of  devotion. 

.  WW  that  be  50  successfully  broke  through  the 

^, vi   tiniTimeU  of  his  p'ofes^sion,  ond  opened  an 

-]|  track  for  himself.    On  the  contrarj^ 

^.  ^  AH  to  common -pi  ace  ideas  and  Rubjectk, 

^  rise  at  all  higher  than  many  others  have  Sone. 

paaument  of  Nelson»  as  well  as  others  by  him  in 

axe  equally  cold  in  touception  and  execution, 

pf'    iiidicfttioii  of  their  having  hecu  wrought  by 

BO^^*    \Vlielbcr  he  would  ijave  succeeded  very 

ir   in  llie  colossal  figure  of  Britannia,  which  he 

Eiould  be  erected  upon  Greenwich  Hill,  admits 

tit  hough  that  he  could  have  executed  such  a 

I    ^'    '  itioned.    A  figure,  however,  of  such 

lor  its  height  was  to  have  been  not 

t^    ivc<»  >»uj  uc^d  as  an  absurdly  extravagant, 

^olicable  and  utterly  visionary  sclieme,  though 

^•y&  of  gigantic  enterprise,  even  if  rejected  as 

^ixldaot  have  startled  as  overpassing  the  bounds 

l«  WAS  appointed  to  the  then  new  professorship 
f  9i  the  Roy  III  Academy,  to  which  circuinstancc 
I  indebted  for  his  series  of  Lectures  on  the  art, 
IU£h  of  no  extraordinary  merit  as  literary  com- 
It?  lUU  of  good  sense  and  good  feelings  and  may 
B^ilb  profit,  not  by  those  alone  of  his  own  pro- 
mff  artists  and  men  of  taste  generally. 
^Eurl8'20  he  had  enjoyed  the  hest  species  of 
^K!>  'f  1  can  bestow,  and  which  those  who  , 

HFt  rosperous  often  miss  altogether, — 

f3nii>  a.n:ii  uLinquil  competence,  with  constant  j 
in  the  art  he  loved,  and  increasing  fame  attcnd- 
\  be  was  now  doomed  to  experience  a  most  bitter 
C^t  ill  the  loss  of  her  who  had  been  his  aficctionale 
i  fut  in  vi^ars.  He  henceforth  felt  a  blank  in  his 
-iher  the  solace  of  friendtihip  nor  the 
I  ;  pplause  could  fill  up.     Nevertheless,  so 

^i^uig  either  to  despondency  or  to  the  pressure 
pog  ^0|  he  dtill  continued  to  an  ply  himself  vigo- 
\hi%  art,  and  some  of  his  very  latest  productions 
I  his  very  beat.  The  shield  of  Achilles,  first  mo- 
^8JH.  dflerwards  cast  in  silver-gilt  tor  George  IV., 
'fiaieuf  the  most  splendid  achievements  of  the 
■  Itmc^  To  this  period  belong  also  his  Psyche, 
\li»e  Archangel  Michael  and  Satan,  both  of 
|vith  his  genius.  So  far  from  having  lost 
his  mind  and  hand  continued  active  till 
f.^  v,i..,r.  ,,,,.v.-nt,.j  by  indisposition  from 
:iiod  on  paper.     The  in- 

,, ....  ...  ]ilness  or  intirmity  were 

&t;  and  until  llir^je  days  before  his  death 

bh-  to  Linpl  ^s  himself  in  his  usual  pursuits 

til  1   inconvenience.    That  event 

<vi\  1826  ;  and  on  the  Uth  ho 

!  W  tiie  giavti  (in  the  chnrchyanl  of  St.  Giles 

^1  by  tlie  president  and  council  of  the  Royal 

l^son template  him  as  a  man  or  as  an  artist, 
command  our  love  and  our  admiration, 
words  to  do  justice  to  his  excellence,  it  is 
the  semblance  of  overstrained  panegyric. 
i  exalted  and  5ecH)nded  the  artist,  for  in  all 
lions,  those  which  are  really  to  be  regarded 
jitaeous  oflspring  of  his  own  mind  and  feehngs, 
|i  of  A  good,  a  pure,  and  benevolent  spirit  are 
m  9M  taofie  of  ,a  great  and  lofty  one.  It  must 
confessed  that  in  some  of  the  mechanical  parts 
?  ^atly  excel,  neither  do  his  works 

I      _  1^  and  dehcacy  of  execution  which 

hs  ^ye  and  oflen  mislead  the  judgment  *  If 
P179  Cicognara,  '  had  possessed  skill  in  modelling 
i  Wo  his  talent  in  invention  and  composi- 

inly  have  had  a  great  share  in  the  pros- 
jlulum  \v  hirh  has  taken  place  in  the  art.  Never- 
I  greatly  indebted  to  him,  smce,  as  far  as  we  are 
With  his  r  '  *  ns,  we  may  affirm  that  they 
\y  ca>utril"  tWen  sculpture  from  a  certain 

ft  lethar^},  ami  lo  restore  the  golden  style— the 
|h«iintique^ which  he  knew  how  to  apply  to  lus 
^  ^  This  praise,  if  not  y^ry  wajis,  b  autlicieutly 


discriminating  and  iii3t  upon  the  whole.  It  Is  admitted 
that  Flaxman  helned  to  restore  the  art  fVom  the  imbecilo 
inanity  and  soul-less  though  occasionally  graceful  man- 
nerism into  which  it  had  fallen,  and  in  whirh  it  appeared 
inclined  to  remain.  He  rendered  it  more  poetic,  taught  it 
to  address  itself  to  the  heart,  to  touch  the  noblest  feelings 
of  our  nature,  and,  while  it  touched,  to  elevate  them  to  that 
sphere  of  holiness  where  his  own  aflFectioDB  oonatantly  abided. 

FLEA.    [PutExJ 

FLE^CHE,  LA.    [Sarthb.] 

FLENCH E.  a  breast- work  coniisting  of  two  ftice«,  which 
form  with  one  another  a  salient  angle.  It  is  constructed 
on  the  exterior  of  the  glacis  of  a  fortress,  generally  in  a  re- 
tired part,  as  at  the  foot  of  the  place  l  [Fig,  I,  BASTlo^fJ  in 
order  to  defend  by  its  fire  the  ground  before  the  bastion 
and  ravelin. 

FLE'CHIER,  ESPRIT,  born  in  16 32  at  Femes,  near 
Carpentras.  studied  in  the  college  of  the  *  Fathers  of  the 
Christian   Doctrine,*  of  which  congregation  his  maternal 
uncle  was  then  the  superior.     Being  ordained»  he  went  to 
Paris,  and  became  preceptor  to  a  young  gentleman.     He 
made  himself  favourably  known  by  writing  panegyrical 
orations  in  honour  of  saints  and  also  of  deceased  oistin 
guished  contemporaries,  which  w^ere  much  liked  at  the  time 
as  specimens  of  eloquence.      In   1673  the  Ahb^  Fl^chier 
was  named  a  member  of  the  French  Academy;  and  in  1682 
he  was  appointed  by  Louis XIV. almoner  to  theDauphinesg. 
In  16&5  ne  was  sent  at  the  head  of  a  mission  to  reclaim  to 
Catholicism  the  Protestants  of  Poitou  and  Brittany.    On 
his  return  to  Paris  he  was  appointed  by  the  king  bishop  of 
Lavaur,  but  was  soon  after  transferred  to  the  see  of  Nismea. 
The  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  22nd  October,  1685, 
hail  been  followed  by  a  species  of  persecution  against  the 
Proles! aiits,  or  Huguenots  as  they  were  called,  who  wera  j 
Txjry  numerous  at  Nismes  and  in  tnc  neigbbourinedistrictu 
Flechier,   who  was  naturally  of  a  mild  disposition,  whilttl 
obeying  the  intolerant  orders  of  the  king  towaMs  this  part] 
of  the  population,  executed  them  with  as  much  temperancoJ 
as  could  bo  expected  from  one  in  his  situation.    His  letlcrij 
contain  painful  evidence  of  the  oppressions  and  cruel  tie 
committed  at  that  epoch.    When  the  persecuted  Protest-^ 
ants  rose  in  1 702-3  against  their  oppressors,  they  fearfull| 
relahated  by  killing  the  Catholics  and  burning  their  churche^pj 
This  was  followed  by  Louis  XIV.  sending  a  large  fore 
under  a  marshal  of  France,  and  the  devastation   of  th 
mountainous  districts  of  the  Cdvennes  ensued.     F16chies|] 
repeatedly  expresses  his  astonishment  at  the  boldness  an^^ 
courage  of  the  victims.     {Lcttre  138,  in  the  last  volume 
Les  CEuvres  de  Flcchier.)    Fl^chier  died  at  Nismes  m 
February,  1710.     His  scattered  works  have  been  collectedtl 
and  published  :— *  CEuvres  competes  de  Fishier,'  10  vols^J 
Nismes,  17S2.    They  consist  of  biographies,  sermons,  pane-1 
gyrics,  and  *oraison3  funcbrea,'  or  funeral  orations,  in  whicliJ 
hist  he  was  considered  to  rival  and  almost  to  excel  Bossuet^l 
Cardinal  Maury  lEsmi  sur  rElo(^utnre  de  la  Chaire,  vol.  i.)1 
examines  with  a  critical  eye  Flechier's  oration  in  honour] 
of  Marshal  Turenne,  which  was  considered  as  his  master  J 
piece,  and  points  out  its  defects.     Flinch ier  w^rote  a  life  ofj 
Cardinal  Xiraencs,  rather  too  partial  according  to  som^l 
critics,  and  a  life  of  Theodoslus  the  Great.     His  correJ 
spondence   above  mentioned   furnishes  some    intcrestingl 
materials  for  contemporary  history. 

FLECKNOE,  RICHARD,  is  said  to  have  been  a  Ca- 
tholic pricist.     He  was  a  minor  poet  and  wit  in  the  time  of 
Dry  den,  and  would  have  been  long  since  forgotten  had  notj 
that  writer  used  his  name  as  the  title  of  a  severe  satim  * 
against  Shadweli,  and  therein  proclaims  that  he 

*  tn  proac  ftaU  \*tm  wm  mna'd  withoat  disjp«1« 
Tliruu|ti  aU  ihc  r(?»lrui  of  nottienie  iitbiofaie.* 

Of  course  his  name  wo^  transmitted  to  posterity  with  ihfll 
same  ignomiiiy  that  has  accompanied  the  heroes  of  Pope'ij 
*  Dunciad,'  The  reader  of  satires  should  not  however  lake! 
too  much  for  granted,  nor  be  too  ready  to  admit  a^  a  iac^J 
that  all  objects  of  ridicule  and  invective  are  such  fools/ 
and  knaves  as  they  are  represented.  Party  feeling  andJ 
private  animosity  may  liavc  occaj&ioncd  the  attacks  directedj 
by  a  powerful  opponent,  rather  than  a  cool  judraeiit  and  r 
rational  inquiry  into  merits.  In  the  case  of  the  satires  o 
Pope  and  Dryden,  the  satires  themselves  are  in  the  hand^j 
of  every  gentleman  possessing  a  moderate  library,  while  the  J 
works  of  the  persons  satirised  arc  utterly  unknown,  except*^ 
ing  to  those  who  take  an  active  interest  in  studying  \h% 
Lteralure  of  the  period.   Henoe  a  Ywt  number  of  prions  u^ 


hy  name  familiar  to  the  mass  of  readers^  on  account  of  their 
having  heen  by  our  great  satirists  denounced  as  the  writers 
of  unredeemed  trash,  without  any  opportunity  being  given 
of  examining  ihe  justice  of  ihe  sentence.  Flecknoe,  in  par- 
ticular, is  a  victim  to  these  partial  vi^ws.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  mere  readers  of  Drydcn  take  it  for  grunted 
that  Flccknoe  was  a  moat  unqualified  idiot,  yet  m  the  *  Re- 
trospeclive  Review*  (vol.  5)  there  is  an  article  which  proves 
most  satisfactorily  that  though  he  did  not  possess  any  great 
genin^  and  was  sadly  defective  in  his  versification,  he  slQl 
possessed  much  fancy,  and  wrote  aorae  small  pieces  which 
for  happy  turns  of  thought  would  not  disgrace  even  ihe 
first  writers  in  the  language.  His  description  of 'a  man 
troubled  at  nothing' ( there  (|uoted)  is  a  masterpiece  in  its  way. 

FLEET  PRISON,  like  the  neighbouring  street,  takes 
its  name  from  the  brook  or  river  of  Fleet,  which  ibrroerly 
ran  by  it,  and  still  run^  under  Fnrringdon  Street  The 
earliest  mention  of  this  prison  is  in  tiie  reign  of  R it-hard  I., 
who,  in  his  first  year,  confirmed  to  Osbert,  brother  of  William 
Longchamp,  chancellor  of  England,  and  to  his  heirs  for 
ever,  the  custinly  of  his  palace  at  Westminster,  with  the 
keeping  of  his  gaol  of  the  Fleet  in  London.  King  John 
also,  by  patent  dated  in  the  third  year  of  his  reign^  gave 
the  nrc:hdeacon  of  Wells  the  custody  of  his  palace  at 
Westminster  and  his  gaol  of  the  Fleet,  together  with  the 
wardship  of  the  daughter  and  heir  of  Robert  Levcland. 
(Stow.  Suru.,  edit.  1603,  p*  393.) 

Howard,  in  his  Stale  of  ihe  Prisons  in  Ens! and  and 
Wales  (4to.»  Warringt.,  1784,  p.  217),  says*  to  iqis  prison 
were  committed  farmerly  those  who  had  incurred  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  Star  Chamber;  and  adds  that,  in  the  16th 
Char.  L,  wh«n  that  court  wa.s  abolished,  it  became  a  prison 
for  tlcblurs  and  for  persons  charged  with  contempt  of  the 
Courts  of  Chancery,  Exchequer,  and  Common  Pleas.  But 
the  prison  of  the  Fleet  was,  in  aH  probabdity,  a  place  for 
debtors  from  its  earliest  existence ;  numerous  instances  to 
prove  it  so  may  be  found  through  different  centuries  upon 
the  rolls  of  parliament.  Adam  de  Wylhford,  chamhcrlain 
of  North  Wales,  was  imprisoned  there  for  debt  in  1335 
{Rot.  Purl,  vol  ii.  p,  91);  and  we  find  a  petition  from  ono 
John  Fraunceys,  a  debtor  confined  there,  A.B.  129U,  18th 
Edw-  L    {Ibid.,  voL  i.  p.  47). 

A3  early  as  the  2nd  Hen.  IV,,  a,i>.  1400,  it  was  deter- 
mined by  parliament  that  the  council,  with  the  cbanreltor 
and  justices,  should  settle  what  fees  tlie  warden  of  the  Fleet 
was  to  take  {ibid,^  vol.  v.  p.  IlO);  and  it  was  determined 
m  iho  parliament  of  the  t23rd  Hen,  VL  that  his  office  was 
not  to  be  prejudiced  hy  the  statute  of  that  year  touching 
shorififa  and  gaolers, 

Howard  (Sia^e,  ^r.  ui  m^ra.,  p.  2VJ)  has  i»iven  a  table 
of  the  rcgulatmns  observetl  m  the  Fleet,  with  another  of 
the  warden's  fees,  as  hoth  were  finally  settled  in  Hilary 
Term,  1729,  3  Geo.  It  (See  also  Neild's  Stai&  of  ihe 
Prisons,  4t0.,  Lond.»  1812,  p.  218— 222.) 

The  warden  is  appointed  by  letters  patent  tinder  the 
great  seal.  He  receives  no  salary  whatever,  but  is  wholly 
remunerated  by  the  fees  above -m cm ioned.  The  liberty  of 
permitting  prisoneri  to  reside  within  the  Rules,  upon  giving 
an  indemnity  against  an  escape,  has  been  granted  by  the 
warden  for  the  time  being  from  very  antieni  times,  and  the 
practice  is  exprcsaly  recognised  hy  the  statute  of  the  8th 
and  9th  Will  HI.,  c.  27,  {Return  to  ihe  House  of  Com- 
tnons  relating  to  the  Fleet  Prison,  29  Apr.  1830.) 

Strype,  in  his  edition  of  Slow,  fol,  Lond,,  1 720,  k  iii. 
p.  280,  gives  the  extent  of  what  are  technically  termed  Ihe 
Rules  of  the  Fleet.  He  says,  *  To  this  prison  there  have 
been,  some  years  since,  granted  Rules;  which  are,  all  the 
north  side  of  Ludgatc-hill,  ihe  west  sside  of  the  Old  Bailey 
unto  Fleet-lane,  and  down  the  same  on  the  south  side; 
and  so  the  east  side  of  the  row  of  houses  next  the  Fleet, 
taking  in  all  the  courtij  and  alleys  within  the  said  limits/ 

This  prison  was  burnt  in  the  Fire  of  London,  and  again 
by  the  riolers  in  1780. 

FLEETWOOD,  CHARLES,  notorious  for  the  active 
part  that  he  took  in  the  Rebellion,  was  descended  from  a 
private  famdy  in  Lancashire,  from  which  several  distin- 
guislied  persons  had  sprung.  From  a  trotJiier  in  the  earl  of 
Esscx*s  lorces  he  rose  to  be  colonel  of  infantry,  and  was 
made  governor  of  Bristol  In  October,  1645,  he  was  re- 
turned to  iiarliament  for  Buckinphamshir^,  and  in  1647 
waa  one  ot  the  commissioners  named  to  treat  with  the 
king.  At  the  battle  of  Worcester  Fleetwood  distin- 
guished himself  so  mtich  that  lie  gained  great  f«.YOUi  both 


with  Oliver  Cromwell  and  the  army  iQ  getietal 
afterwards,  when  the  king  was  executed,  and  the  pnrlii- 
mentury  army  became  more  powerful,  he  wa*  inferior  to 
few  in  the  mtiucnce  that  he  jiossessed  amon;!^  the  Mjldiery. 
Fleetwood  had  niarr>ed  Frances,  the  daughter  of  Thoiuu 
Smith  of  Winston   in  Norfolk,  hy   whom  be   had  thfti 
children,  hut  this  lady  being  dead,  he  was  lix.ed  upon  hj 
Cromwell,  from  polilical  motives,  to  marry  Bridget,  his  cUert 
daughter,  the  wiilow  of  Ireton.     Soon  after  he  became  hu 
son-in-law  the  Protector  nominated  him  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  forces  in  Ireland,  where  he  was  alsio  id  vested 
with  a  commissionership  for  the  civd  department.     Cruiu 
well,  however,  feeling  that  his  interests  were  not    , 
secure  in  the  hands  of  Fleetwood,  who  was  a  ihov     ^ 
publican,  and  strenuously  opposed  to  the  Protector  be«^ 
made  king,  sent  his  son  Henry  Cromwell  to  watth  over  hs 
conduct.     Some  enmity  was  thus  produced,  and  with  tii« 
view  of  putting  an  end  to  it,  Cromwell  created  Fh**lw<K>i 
one  of  the  new  lords,  and  made  ffkn  the  chief  of  th. 
major- generals  to  whom  the  government  of  the  n: 
arbitrarily  committed,  and  who  were  deputed  to  scarf  ni.r 
such  royalisls  as  had  borne  arms  under  Charles  L,  or  veie 
disallected  to  the  present  government,  with  power  *      - 
prison  them,  and  to  decimate  their  estates.    Wheri 
Cromwell  became  Protector^  Fleetwood  strove  to  - 
title,  and  to  supplant  him  in  his  authority;  but 
waii  caballing  against  him,  the  nation,  weari^ed  wnii      . 
and  discord,  recalled  the  exiled  king. 

At  the  immediate  time  of  the  Restoratioii  it  was  s uppcwed 
that  Fleetwood  would  Ik*  executed  as  a  rebel :  his  Ufe  «w 
with  ditTiculty  saved,  and  he  retired  to  Stoke  Newtnff^e, 
where  he  was  allowed  to  spend  the  remainder  of  }i' 
miserable  obscurity.     He  died  soon  after  the  R* 
In  character  he  was  cunning,  but  weak  and  irres 
of  shallow  capacity:  he  was  neither  generally  dtsu 
for  courage  (his  conduct  in  the  battle  of  Worcester  i 
exception),  nor  skilful  in  military  operations:  his  mil  ,r; 
in  Cromwell's  extraordinary  army  is   attributabit?  w 
excess  of  his  fanaticism.     (Noble  s  Memoirs  of  the  ^ 
well  Family,  &c. 

FLENSfiURG  or  FIENSBORG,  a  Danish  town,  af 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  Flensborg  Wyck  or  fi  -:' 
an  arm  of  the  Baltic,  and  in  the  centre  of  the 
Schleswig,     It  liet*  in  64"  47'  N.  lat.  and   9"^  1V  > 
and  is  encirclwl  by  hills  on  the  three  sides  facing  tlte  Fn/ni*. 
It  is  a  pleasant  well-built  town,  inclos»ed  hy  an  old  wall  ani 
ditch,  outside  of  which  there  are  three  suburbs ;  it  eoalajoi 
about   \%m  houses  and  about   I6,5a0   inhabitants.     Tht 
streets  are  well  paved  and  lighted.     Flensburg  has  thw 
German  churches  and  one  Danii^h,  three  market-plsMi^s. 
town-hall,  an  orphan  asylum,  an  hospital  and  nudi 
nehool,    public   Iibmr),   grammar  and    secondary  i 
several  schools  for  the  lower  classes,  an  exchange,  s  **"** 
a  house  of  correction,  and  nine  refuges  for  me 
It  has  several  large  manufactories,  particularly  i> 
refined  sugar,  tobacco,  sailcloth,  soap  and  lallow»  y 
There  are  three  shipbuilders'  yards,  and  the  peo^' 
town  are  owners  of  between  200  and  300  Tessels.    Tbaw» 
a  good  harbour,  deep  enough  for  large  ships*,  but  thf  tn^ 
trance  is  difficult.     Fairs  for  grain,  cattle,  horse^: 
held  jjeriodit-ally.  The  trade  is  considerable,  and  th. 
are  brandy,  corn,  hides  and  skins,  soap,  tallow,  ilah,  i..:. 
Flensburg  is  the  capital  of  the  bailiwick  of  the  taro«  nscie. 
which  has  an  area  of  about  336  square  miles,  div  i^    ' 
five  herreders  or  hardes,  with  one  town,  one  maj 
(Gliicksburg),  29  parishes,  and  about  39,000  inhnl  i 

FLETA  IS  a  commentary  in  Latin  on  the  eiJir.    !•  -^ 
the  English  law,  as  it  stood  at  the  time  when  £1. 
wrote.     It  is  supptised   to  have  been   written   :: 
thirteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Edward  L,  a^  ili 
passed  towards  the  end  of  nis  reign  are  not 
that  of  Westminster  II.  is  often  auolcd.     Tiu 
as  the  reason  for  the  title  of  his  hook,  that  it  w.i 
during  his  confinement  in  the  Fleet  Prison:  wl 
IS  not  known.    The  work  is  divided  into  six  b, 
111  St  treats  of  the  rights  of  persons  and  of  pleas  of  tlv 
the  second  of  courts  and  oihces ;  the  third  of  metb 
quiring  titles  to  thitigs;  the  fourth  and  fifth  oi 
grounded  upon  a  seisin,  and  of  writs  of  entry;  the 
a  writ  of  right.    The  author  has  followed  Brae  to  i 
matter  and  manner  of  his  work,  having  adopted 
and  in  many  ins^tances  transcribed  whoU  psgeA  iV 
He  ulsQ  followed  GlauYillo  in  many  instances;  And  « 
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psuages  of  botb  tho^  writers  ure  illustrated  by 

kit  seems  to  have  been  the  author's  design  to  jinve  a 

B'Ccount  of  ihe  law  as  it  thtin  alood,  with  the  ailera- 

Slich  had  taken  place  since  Brac^ton  wrote^  supplying 

rU  as  hod  be^n  l^\  untouched  by  him.  and  ddaliug 

bfsr^  which  had  been  passed  over  with  loo  little  at- 

g    Thus  Fleta  serves  as  an  appendix,  and  often  m  a 

btar^%  to  Bractun.     Moat  of  the  subjects  so  minutely 

fd  by  B radon  are  passed  over  in  Fleta  in  a  very  brief 

L  so  ihai  with  all  its  new  matter  this  volume  is  not 

imn   one-lhird  the  size  of  Bracton*       (2   Reeve^s 

^^B  was  originally  published  by  Selden  from  an 
IHKui^ript  in  the  Cottonian  Library,  together  with 
I  treatise  in  law  French*  emit  led  *  Fet  Assavoir/ 
i  &  collection  of  notes  concerning  proceedings  in 
^mod  a  learned  dissertation  by  Seitlen  himself.  Two 
ftinly  have  been  published  in  England*  one  in  1647, 
ir  m  1685,  which  last  corrects  many  hunthed  errors 
bid  been  caused  in  the  first  edition  by  an  unskilful 
(Bridgman).     It  u  ako   printed   in  Houard*s  col- 

[Brittun]  President  Henault,  in  his  '  Chrono- 
Abriflgnient  of  the  History  of  France/  tome  i.,  p, 
hrs  to  Fleta  as  an  historical  authority. 
INCHER,  JOHN,  wajs  bom  in  1576,  and  was  the 
Khe  Rev*  Dr*  Fletcher,  afterwards  bishop  of  Bristol. 
I  educated  at  Cambridge  with  his  fn«nd  Francis 
nt,  and  U  said  to  have  distinguished  himself  as  a 
lular.  For  an  account  of  his  works  and  hit  literary 
^  with  Beaumont,  see  that  article.    He  waa  carried 

ilague  which  happened  m  16'25. 

"""ER,  GILES  and  PHINEAS,  were  the  sons 

lies  Fletcher,  who  was  employed  by  Queen  Eliisa- 
~  >r  iu  Russia,  and  cousini  of  John  Fletcher 


elder,  was  born  about  1580,  was  educated  at 
>lloj,'e,  Cambridge,  and  died  at  his  living  of  Alder- 
iufTolk,  in  ir»3i.  The  single  poem  which  he  has 
bri4t*9  Victory  in  Heaven,  Christ's  Triumph  on 
Chri'it'H  Triumph  over  Death,  Christ's  Triumph 
mth,*  wdl,  as  Dr.  Soulhey  observes,  *  pre*erve  his 
tkil&  there  is  any  praise/  Its  beauty  is  of  a  very 
cast,  uniting  many  of  Spenser^s  characteristics* 
leater  regard  to  antithesis.    Lines  like  the  following, 

•  Th*'  ub*(Hiiilfi  of  blm  iliat  eonld  nol  d\%' 
\        '  Auit  <1r«ih  of  llfctOnd,  of  elrrTuty.' 

'  How  worthily  he  died  that  died  uawttfthily,*  Jtc, 

Ipetually,  and  give  an  air  to  his  poetry  which  cannot 
mistaken.  The  *  Wooing  Soui^,  in  the  second  part 
Detn,  is  RB  perfect  a  specimen  of  fanriful  elegance 
be  found:  and  is  the  more  striking  from  being 
b  oeto-syllabic  couplets,  while  the  rest  of  the  poem 
Iriation  of  the  Spenserian  stanza. 
AS  Fletcher,  younger  brother  of  Giles,  was  bom 
64,  and  admitted  scholar  of  King's  College,  Cara- 
n  1600.  In  1621  he  weis  presented  to  the  living  of 
in  Norfolk,  where  he  died  about  1660. 
lote,  in  addition  to  his  great  work,  some  Eclogues ; 
irry  of  the  Founders  and  Benefactors  of  Carabri<lge 
Hty,*  in  Latin  hexameters,  and  a  drama  called 
bsV  But  the  only  work  for  which  he  is  now  known 
Purple  Island,  or  the  I&le  of  Man,*  a  description  of 
\mn  ftoul  and  body,  but  especially  the  latter,  much 
^le  of  '  Christ*s  Triumph/ 

two  Fletchers,  with  Browne,  make  up  a  kind  of 
ian  school,  possessing  considerable  common  resem- 
^  with  original  qualities  enou&jh  to  procure  for  each 
ligh  reputation.  They  are  the  more  remarkable  as 
tended  to  form  the  style  of  Milton's  poetry,  as  may 
%y  any  one  well  acquainted  with  both. 
Iiev'^i  Bnttiffi  Po&U ;  Chalmeni's  Biogr.  Diet.) 
rCUER,  ANDREW,  was  the  son  of  Sir  Robert 
r*  of  Sattoun,  in  East  Lothian,  where  he  was  bom 
i  Sir  Robert  is  said  to  have  died  when  his  son  was 
I  He  is-,  we  suppose,  the  subject  of  a  small  duode- 
Aiime  printed  at  Edinburgh  in  1665,  and  entitled 
jourse  on  the  Memory  of  that  rare  and  truly  virtuous 

Sir  Robert  Fletcher,  of  Saltoun,  who  died  the 
January  last,  in  the  39th  year  of  his  age;  written 
totleman  of  his  acquaintance/  It  is  a  wami  tribute 
tneral  worth  and  especially  to  the  piety  of  his  cha- 

Andrew  Fletcher's  early  education  was  auperin- 
|>y  Gilbert  Burnety  ailerwanU  the  celebrate  hi»hap 


of  Salisbur\%  who  was  at  this  tune  parish  iriinisler  of  Sal- 
toun. To  him  Fletcber  was  probably  indebted  for  his  first 
bias  in  favour  of  those  political  principles  to  which  he  ad* 
hered  through  hU  life.  Under  the  care  of  Burnet  he  also 
laid  the  foundation  of  an  excellent  literary  education. 
When  he  grew  up  he  spent  some  time  in  travelling  on  the 
continent.  On  his  return  home  he  obtained  a  seat  in  the 
Scottish  parliament  as  commissioner,  or  member,  for  hia 
native  county ;  and  in  thai  capacity  he  soon  became  distin- 
guished as  one  of  the  foremost  opponents  of  the  govem- 
luent.  After  some  time  however  he  deemed  it  prudent  to* 
withdraw  to  Holland ;  on  which  he  was  summoned  l>efore 
the  lords  of  the  coimcil,  and,  when  he  did  not  make  his- 
appearance,  was  outlawed,  and  his  estate  confiscated.  H« 
ventured  to  come  home  in  1683,  but  soon  returned  to  the 
continent,  and  there  he  remained  till  IG  85,  when  he  thought 
proper  to  engage  in  the  attempt  of  the  duke  of  Monmouth. 
But  he  had  scarcely  landed  in  England  when  he  shot  a  man 
dead  in  a  private  quarrel,  and  found  himself  obliged  pre- 
cipitately to  leave  the  country.  The  person  he  killed  wa* 
the  mayor  of  Lyme.  He  then  proceeded  to  Spain,  and  after- 
wards to  Hungary,  where  ho  took  part  in  some  military  ope- 
rations against  the  Turks,  and  distinguished  himself  by  hi* 
gallantry.  When  the  scheme  of  the  English  Revolution 
began  to  be  projected,  he  repaired  to  Holland  to  join  the 
councils  of  his  country  men  there  ;  and  he  came  over  to  Eng^ 
land  with  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  his  old  friend  Burnet  iir 
1688,  He  now  recovered  possession  of  his  estate,  and 
a^ain  sat  as  representative  for  his  native  county,  iirst  in  the 
Scottish  Convention  and  afterwards  in  parliament.  After 
a  short  time  however  he  became  nearly  as  determined  an 
opponent  of  the  government  of  King  William  as  be  had 
formerly  been  of  that  of  Charles  XL  His  last  exertions  as 
a  public  man  were  directed  against  the  scheme  of  the 
nnion  of  the  two  kingdoms.  Ho  died  in  London  in  1716. 
He  is  tlie  author  of  the  following  tracts,  all  of  which,  we 
believe,  were  originally  published  without  his  name: — 
I,  •  A  Discourse  of  Government  with  relation  to  Militias,' 
Edinburgh,  1698;  2,  'Two  Discourses  concerning  the 
Affairs  of  Scotland,  written  in  the  year  1698,'  Edinbuvgh, 
1698  ;  3,  *  Discorso  delle  Cose  di  Spag^a.  scritto  nel  mese 
di  Luglio,  lf.98,'  Napoli,  1698  ;  4,  *  Speeches  by  a  Member 
of  the  Parliament  which  began  at  Edinburgh  the  61  h  of 
May.  I  703,'  Edinburj^^h,  17U3;  5,*  An  Account  of  a  Con- 
versation  concerning  a  right  Regulation  of  Governments 
for  the  Common  Good  of  Mankmd;  in  a  Letter  to  the 
Mamuis  ol"  Montrose,  ihc  Earls  of  Rothes,  Roxburgh,  and 
Haddington,  from  London,  the  1st  of  December,  1703,* 
Edinburgh,  1704.  The  orijfinal  editions  of  these  publica.- 
tions  axe  scarce,  but  they  were  all  reprinted  at  London  in 
an  octavo  volume  in  1737,  under  the  title  of  *  The  PoUticah 
Works  of  Andrew  Fletcher,  Esquire/ 

Fletcher  writes  in  a  flowing  and  schoiarlike  style,  qccoh 
sionally  rising  to  considerable  wannth  and  energy  ;  hifr 
compositions  are  interspersed  with  many  sagacious  and 
happily  expressed  remarks,  and  they  have  at  all  times  the 
charm  of  earnestness  and  perfect  conviction.  But  for  de^p 
or  extensive  views  in  the  philosophy  of  politics  they  will  be 
searched  in  vain.  The  author's  prescriptive  name  of 
patriot  best  describes  what  he  was.  He  was  thoiruugbly 
honest,  in  the  sense  of  being  inaccessible  to  any  seduction 
which  appealed  openly  to  his  indi\idual  interests,  and  was 
always  ready  to  make  any  sacrifice  and  to  encounter  any 
danger  in  the  cause  of  what  he  deemed  the  public  welfare 
and  in  the  performance  of  his  duty.  But  his  politics,  to  ^ay^ 
the  truth,  were  made  up  rather  more  of  passion  than  of 
philosophy.  His  two  cardinal  principles  wer©  an  enthu- 
siasm in  behalf  of  the  independence  of  his  native  ©ounlry, 
and  an  e.\treme  sensitiveness  to  the  mischiefs  or  dangers  of 
arbitrary  power,  which  was  however  in  great  part  an  im- 
pulse of  his  physical  organ iiation,  and  which  also,  we  are 
compiled  to  add,  had  not  a  little  of  the  narrowness  and 
blindness  as  well  as  the  warmth  and  honesty  of  a  pas.«ion  — 
allowinfr  him  to  employ  the  same  eloquence  in  which  he,  in 
one  place,  denounces  the  oppression  of  kings,  to  urge  in 
another  the  8  Iran  go  scheme  of  providing  for  llie  poor  by 
the  restoration  of  some  such  system  of  slavery  as  he  con- 
ceives existed  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  This 
singular  proposal  is  contained  in  his  Two  Discourses  ou 
the  affairs  of  Scotland.  Among  tho  most  curious  of  hi« 
works  is  his  account  of  the  Con\ersation  on  G^^^  ■  "  ■  "ntji, 
which  appears  to  be  a  report  of  a  real  con  versatio  l's 

,  being  Fletcher  himself*  the  earl  of  Cromarty,  :^.,  ^- -ard, 


Seymour,  and  Sir  Cbailea  Musjz^rave.  The  part  of  the  i 
d>alof*ae  given  to  Seymour  in  particular  ia  highly  charac- 
r«i'i6lic.  It  is  in  this  production  that  we  find  I  lie  remark 
SQ  oflcn  quoted  about  ihe  superior  mtluenco  and  iinportant'O 
of  the  national  ballad-maker  to  the  national  law^giver: 
Fletcher  f^ives  it  as  the  observation  of  a  friend, 

ill  a  (quotation  prutixed  to  ihppoUected  edition  of  his  worVs, 
from  *  a  MS.  in  the  library  of  the  late  Thomas  Rawlinson, 
Estj.,  entitled  Short  Political  Chariicteri  of  tlie  chief  of 
the  Lords  and  Gimmona  of  England/  Stc,  Fletcher  ii  do- 
scribctl  09  '  n  low  thin  man ;  of  a  brown  complexion  ;  full 
of  fire;  with  a  stem,  eour  look;  and  fifty  years  old/ 
Having  mentioned  his  stronje  jealousy  of  the  i>ower  of 
prinrea.  the  writer  says,  'This  made  him  oppose  King 
Charles,  invade  King  Jameis,  and  oppose  the  i^iving  bo 
much  power  to  KingWilUam.  wham  bo  never  would  serve; 
lior  due^  he  ever  come  into  the  administration  of  this 
mieeii,  but  standa  up  a  stout  pillar  for  the  constitution  of 
the  prirUumeiu  of  Scotland/  11  is  added, '  Hia  thoughts  aiva 
large  a&  to  religion,  and  could  never  he  brought  wiibin  the 
bonds  of  any  particular  sett/  In  the  Memoirs  of  Lockhart 
of  Carnwath  find  edit.  8vo.  Lon.  1714)*  Fletcher  is  described 
as  *  so  extremely  wedded  to  his  own  opiiiiona,  that  there 
were  few  he  could  endure  to  reason  against  hiin/  He 
therefore   never  could  he  brought  to  act  with  any  party. 

*  He  was^  no  doubt,*  continues  Lockhart^  *  an  enemy  to  all 
monarchical  governments,  at  least  thought  they  wanted  to 
be  much  ref^jrmed ;  hut  I  do  very  well  believe  hk  aversion 
to  Iho  English  and  the  Union  was  so  great,  in  revenue  to 
them  be  would  have  sided  with  the  royal  family/  flot- 
withstanding  his  democratic  opinions,  *  he  liked,'  it  is  added, 

*  commended,  and  convened  with,  highflying  Tories,  more  i 
than  any  other  set  of  men,  .acknowledging  them  to  be  the 
best  country  men*  and  of  most  honour,  integrity,  and  in- 
genuity (in'genuousnesa)/  The  truth  is.  his  Uberalisra, 
or  republicanism,  was  of  a  strongly  ariitocralic  compiexion, 
He  was  by  temper,  as  well  as  by  station,  a  patrician,  and 
that  too,  on  the  whole,  rather  of  the  feudal  than  of  the  old 
Roman  stamp.  However,  the  geneml  bearint?  of  hia 
writinp*,  as  well  as  of  his  public  life,  may  be  considered  aa 
placing  bini  among  the  British  democrats ;  and  his  talents, 
and  the  value  of  what  he  has  left,  make  him  a  figure  of 
considerable  note  among  hia  contemporaries.  The  best 
qualities  of  his  writinffs  ore  their  cordiality  and  straight- 
forwardneais ;  he  has  the  advantages,  and  also  the  disadvan- 
tages, of  the  man  who  has  never  changed  his  opinions,  and 
who  ba$  never  doubted ; — extreme  confidence  and  a  fervid 
zeal,  but  Utile  largeness  of  view,  and  a  tendency  to  in- 
tolerance, which  even  the  most  liberal  principles  cannot 
redeem  from  Uie  charge  of  ill ibc rati ty  and  bigotry.  There 
is  a  very  eulogistic  account  of  Fletcher  by  the  late  earl 
of  Bucban,  in  a  publication  entitled  *  Essay  on  the  Lives 
and  Writings  of  Fletcher  of  Sal  ton  n,  and  the  Poet  Thom- 
son,* 6vo,  1/92,  A  nephew  of  Fletcher*s,  of  the  same 
name,  was  an  eminent  judge  of  the  Court  of  Session 
from  17*26  to  1775,  by  the  title  of  Lord  Milton.  He  was 
also  a  native  of  SaUoun,  which,  besides  its  connexion  with 
the  Fletchers  and  Bishop  Burnet,  haa  hkewise  the  honour 
of  being  the  birth-place  of  the  greatest  of  the  old  Scotliaih 
poets,  Dunbar. 

FLEUR  DE-US.  »  term  of  blazonry  for  the  tiower 
which  resembles  an  iris,  and  which,  previously  to  the  French 
Revolution,  was  borne  first  $^m^e,  and  then  thrue,  as 
representing  sem^,  in  the  arms  of  France.  In  old 
English  it  was  called  the  fluwer-deAuca.  Its  origin  and 
history  have  bet*n  vaviously  staled  by  the  French  anti- 
quaries. Some  have  Ciin^ulered  it  as  the  Itower  which 
grew  on  the  banks  t»rtbe  nver  Lys,  which  separated  Artois 
and  France  from  Flandem;  others  state  llmt  Louis  VU., 
who  began  his  roigu  m  1137,  first  adopted  it  in  allusion  to 
his  name  of  Loijtt^  and  because  he  was  called  Lud^wicus 
FloTUS,  or  the  Young.  The  coins  of  Louis  VU.  are  allowed 
to  be  the  first  on  which  the  fieur-d^-lis  apnears,  as^W€sll  as 
upon  his  smaller  or  counter  seal.  The  jleur&'de-H*  were 
ori^inully  borne  semi^e,  without  regard  to  number :  accord- 
ing to  common  belief  Charles  VL  was  the  first  of  the  French 
monarchs  who  reduced  thera  upon  his  shield  to  three.  Lo 
Blanc,  however,  remarks  that  ihree  fleurs-de-lis  only  occur 
upon  the  seal  of  Pliilip  de  Valois,  as  well  as  upon  an  im- 
pre*>iion  of  a  seal  of  John  king  of  France  appended  to  a 
charier  of  1365.  Much  upon  the  history  of  the  iieur*de-Lis 
may  l)e  seen  in  Furetii^e's  Dkiwrnuiire  Universe^  torn,  iii, 
fol  Hayej  1727,  i^.  *Iiis|*  and  iqqi;^  «#p^ciaUy  in  Reys  [ 


Huioire  du  Drapeaut  dei  Couleuri^  0i  d$i  Ifuigmt  d^  h 

Monarchie  Frangaue^  8vo.,  Par,  1837,  tt^ro,  ii.  p.  5* -414 
Upon  crowns  and  the  topi  of  sceptres  iho  fltur-de-lu  Mku 
used  by  other  nations  as  well  as  Fiance  from  a  very  earl} 
period. 

FLEURY',  ANDRE'  HERCULE  DB,  Q\^v^^^  ^\ 
was  born  in  IGdri  at  LofUve,  in  Lan^uedoc,  sti. 
in  the  college  of  the  Jesuits,  was  aficrwards  \u 
to  the  queen-ooasort  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  in  1' 
Fr^jus,  which  see  bo  resigned  in  17|5,  on  iic  .  ... 

health.     Louis  XIV,  appointed  lum  aUo  preceptor  to  his 

grandson,  afterwards  I^uis  XV.,  who  bt^came  greatly  st- 

tached  to  him.     After  the  death  of  the  regent  iu  \7'i\ 

Fleury  was  made  a  member  of  the  Council  of  State,  and 

afterwarfls  prime  minister,  in  which  otBce  he  ' 

govenleen  years,  tdl  the  lime  of  his  death,     T 

his  administration  was  the  happiest  part  ot* 

Louis  XV.     Fleury  was  honest,  economical, 

a  friend  to  peace,  and  a  patron  t  r '  " 

again i>t  his  inclinations,  by  the 

lars,  to  take  a  part  in  the  war  ol    int.-   i  > 

1 733,  in  which  France  engaged  chietly 

Sianislaus  Lecxinsky,  father-in-law  of  Lou...  ...  ,  ,    . , 

that  object  wa.s  frusti-ated  by  the  united  forces  of 

and  Russia,  yet  the  war  terminated  in  173G  m  a  i 

advantageous  to  France,  which  gained  by  it  the  loipuiiaat 
accession  of  Lorraine. 

In  1741  Cardinal  Floury  found  himself  dinven  Uy^aart 
intiuence  into  another  war,  that  of  the  xVustrian  siircc»nm, 
of  which  he  did  not  live  to  see  the  end.     He  i ! 
at  eighty-nine  years  of  age;  and  fi'om  that  \'\in 
ment  of  Louis  XV,  fell  deeper  and  deeper  iniu 
and  decay.    Fleury  amassed  no  fortune,  but  hn  \rr 
putalion  of  a  wise,  benevolent,  and  failMul  ui  iu  m  v  i    : 
He  conipleted  the  building    for  the  roy^il  i   i   v.    n  lum    :. 
library,   which   be  enriched  with   a   nnmbor    if    ,1.^:, 
MSS.,  especiallv  in  the  oriental  languages, 

FLEURY.   CLAUDE,  ABBE',  was   Um^    ^:   P  r  -    , 
1640,  and  died  in  17'i3,  aged  eighly-threi     *  i;  .     M'\    i- 
contemporary  writers  coincide  m  the  opm.  n     '       I 
possessed  all  the  virtues  and  qualities  requisite 
a  scholar,  an  honest  man,  and  a  Christian,     I 
pie  ted  in  a  brilliant  manner  his  studies  at  t 
Clermont  at  Paris,  he  embraced  in  1658  the  i 
his  father,  who  was  a  distinguished  advocate,  and  ii«  pi^^ 
tii^ed  at  the  bar  for  nine  ycar«.    To  his  legal  occupationiibi 
uiiiled  the  study  of  literature  and  history,  but  the  rcUgiotJl 
turn  of  his  tnind  having  induced  hitii  to  enter  vli^  chutck 
he  tlienccforward  entiii^y  devoted  himself  to  the  stad|  of 
divinity,  the  Holy  Scrip  lures,  canon  law,  and  the  Fetbcr*. 
In  1074  he  was  appointed  tutor  to  the  princes  Conli«viuii8 
Louis  XIV.  educated  with  bis  Siin  the  Dauplun.    AAert334ft 
the  king  intrusted  him  with  the  educ^itt-  ^  -■*'  '•  -  nataiii 
son  the  prince  of  Vermandois,    Upon  tht'  ir  yoiof 

jjrincG,  Louis  conferred  on  Fleury  the  abl  ihtu.  oi 

the  diocese  of  Rhodez,  and  five  years  a  >  hv  ivi 

created  sub-preceptor  of  the  king's  grand  luke^of 

Bourgogne,  Anjou  (afierwarfls  Philip  V„  king  of  Spailii 
and  Berri.     Fleury  thus  became  the  associate  of  Futjriwti. 
In  Itiflfi  he  succeeded  Labruyuie  as  member  o^ 
Academy,  and  when  the  education  of  the  thn 
tioned  princes  was  completed  (i"U7>,  the  ' 
him  the  priory  of  Argenteuil,  in  ihe  dioc*. 
grant  was  very  acceptable  to  Fleury,  as  U  a' 
comfortable  retirement  for  the  prosecution  «  . 
without  depriving  him  of  those  ^         -      •  ' 
only  in  n  capital.     Being  howr 
canon  law,  which  was  the  parlk  ......   ^t.. 

and  which  prohibits  a  plurality  of  eccle- 
he  resigned  the  abbey  of  Loc-Uieu.     In 
Ar^enteuil,  notwithstanding  hi:^  adv;iurr  L   i^. 
sixty-six  years  old)  he  conceived  the  pi  ii>     ;  ; 
the  *  Ecclesiastical  History,'  and  began  il 
After  the  death  of  Lou»k  XIV,  (171ft^ 
d'Orleans  nominated  Fleury  v 
Ljuis  XV.,  a  post  which  he  bt*i 
it  on  account  of  bis  great  <i 
year.     He  died  a  few  mon; 

Fleury  commenced  his  liu  ilifv  i.i 
du  Droit  iMan^oLV  1674,     He' afu 
cessively   *  Institution    au    Droit 
chisme  Historique,*  translated    inli 
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himaeLfp  ^  work  which  has  becom^J  <^s^ok^.^,  m^  »  Wh 


M 
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ited;  *LcsM(Burs  dei  Israelites,*  of  which 
irsnslation  was  made  by  Dr  Adam  Clarke* 

Sttic  calls  this  wark  *  an  excellent  introduction  to 
(ding  of  the  Old  Testament^  which  should  be  in  the 
f  every  young  person  ;'  *  Lea  Moeurs  des  Uhrf^tiens,* 
iusla!e<l  into  EngHsh.  These  two  la?t  works  are 
K'd,  fur  elegance  and  precision  of  style,  as  among  the 
the  French  language.     He  also  wrote  *  Trait?  du 

do  la  M^lhode  des  Etudes.'  But  the  most  valu- 
Fleiiry's  works,  and  that  which  has  established  his 
tn  as  a  flr^tralc  writer, is  the  'Histoire  Eccl^ias- 
It  comprehends  a  srpace  of  fourteen  centuries,  be- 
with   the  e^tabli^^hraent  of  Christianity,  and  ter- 

at  the  opening  of  the  council  of  CJonstance.     It 

led  to  the  author  that  he  related  too  many  mira- 
I  be  excused  himself  on  the  ground  that  such  was 
bf  of  ihe  church  to  which  he  belonged.  Though  an 
%  Roman  Catholic  priest,  he  strictly  adheres  to  the 

his  account  of  the  scandals  ivhicli  have  thrown 
1  thi     V       ;    and  the  best  proof  of  his  sincerity  is 

*  E'  il  History*  was  put  into  the  Roman 

\piirxaiotui'-.  Fleury  was  engaged  on  the  20th 
of  his  History  at  the  lime  of  his  death.  It  was 
id  till  the  year  1608  by  Fobre,  of  the  Oratoire,  in 
In  4to.  Fleury's  *  Ecclesiastical  Histor)'*  is  trans- 
Ito  English.    The   university   library  of  Cambray 

a  manuscript  of  a  'History  of  France/  which 
Irew  up  for  the  use  of  the  French  princes  while  ho 
tettd  with  their  education,  but  it  has  never  been 

iVe  must  not  omit  to  mention,  that,  nolwilhstaud- 
LVe  oicupations,  Fleury  had  leisure  to  compose  a 
the  duties  of  masters  and  scn^ants.  This  little 
lucl)  has  been  much  es teemed »  is  translated  into 

CURE,  CONTR/VRY.  A  pint  of  contrary  flexure 
e  ii  that  at  which  the  branch  of  the  curve  ceases 
t  convexity  to  a  stmight  line  without  it,  and  begins 
it  concavity,  or  vice  versa.  [Curve.]  But  when  a 
passes  through  a  point  of  contrary  flexure, 
nts  either  convexity  on  both  sides  or  con- 
sides. 
•aical  test  of  a  point  of  contmry  flexure  is  n 
in  the  second  differential  coefficient  of  either 
scissa  or  ordinate,  with  respect  to  ihe  other. 
y  stated,  in  works  on  the  diSerentiul  calculus. 

lest  of  snch'a  point  ib  — -^  =  0,  whero  x  and 

\e  abscissa  and  ordinate.  This  is  not  correct ;  the 
Uation  may  be  true  when  there  i*  no  contrary  flexure, 
e  may  be  contrary  Hexures  when  the  alxive  is  not 
is  necessary  and  sufficient  for  a  point  of  contrary 

Ibit  -tK  B)i<>u^d  ehaoge  iti  fiign,  wliich  cannot  ho 
■^       ax 
hen  it  is  nothing  or  infinite.    Examine  therefore 
Dots  of  the  two  e<| uation S| 


=  0 


and 


=  0 


fc  of  them  as  are  accompanied  by  change  of  sign 

nts  of  contrary^  flexure. 

litaJJce,  let  the  equation  of  the  curve  bo 


(y  wh«n  jr  -  1  and  when  x  =  2 .  but  there  is 

Vnnit  at  contrary  flexure  when  x  -  2,  for  when 
change  of  sign. 

IV.      [BucCANKEftS.) 

H,  MAITHEW,  was  a  native  of  Donington, 

He  went  early  to  sea  in  the  raerehaut 

17^5  he  waj*  a  midshipman  in  the  Royal  Navy, 

to  New  Holland  with  the  ship   that  conveyed 

ter,  the  new  govemor,  to  Botany  Bay.     On 

he  found  a  cun genial  mind  in  George  Bai?, 

!        '       -elf,  was  bold  and  adventurouft, 

to  explore  new  countries.    Soon 

ai  i-iixi  Jacluon  these  enterprising  youn^ 

a  little  boat,  which  w^  opprt«priately  called 


•  Tom  Thumb,  being  only  8  fret  long.  In  thi«  btmt  Plfn- 
ders  and  Bas?»  with  no  other  companion  than  a  buy»  ran 
across  Botany  Bay,  and  explored  George's  River  ^t)' miles 
beyond  the  point  where  Governor  Hunter^s  survey  had 
stopped:     They  made  several  iV  and  encimntered 

many  dangers.    Their  heroism  iated  but  by  few 

jicrsons  in  the  colony.  The  Engn^ti  jiad  been  ten  years 
in  i>09session»  and  there  was  an  imaginary  line  of  more 
than  250  leagues  (beginning  in  the  vicinily  of  the  colony) 
set  down  on  the  charts  as  *  unknown  coast.*  Flinders  \v9i» 
anxious  to  remove  this  blot.  Tlie  complete  examination  of 
Australia  became  what  he  called  his  *  darling  object/  It 
was  not  yet  known  ihat  Van  Diemen's  Land  was  a  separate 
island  ;  the  existence  of  a  strait  dividing  it  from  Austraha 
was  ftrst  mentioned  as  a  probable  fact  by  Bass,  who  ran  down 
the  coast  in  a  whale-boat,  and  who  suggested  that  the  heavy 
swell  which  rolled  in  from  the  westward  could  be  produced 
only  from  the  great  Southern  Ocean.  Fhndcr^  was  sent 
with  his  old  cotnpanion  Bass  to  ascertain  this  iWt.  They 
embarked  in  the  '  Norfolk/  a  large  decked  boat  built  of  tho 
excellent  flr  of  Norfolk  Island  ;  and  they  had  only  six  men 
to  assist  them.  They  went  through  the  straits,  made  a 
rapid  survey,  and  returned  to  Port  Jackson  in  little  more 
than  three  months.  The  name  of  Bass  was  given  to  this 
strait.  In  the  following  year,  1799,  Flinders,  now  a  lieu- 
tenant in  the  Royal  Navy,  was  sent  in  the  same  small 
vessel  to  explore  the  coast  to  the  north  of  Port  Jackson, 
where  nothing  had  been  done  since  the  imperfect  notices 
by  Cook.  He  visited  and  examined  all  the  creeks  and 
baj^  as  fHr  north  as  25^  paying  particular  attention  to 
Harvey*s  Bay,  and  returned  to  Port  Jackson  with  satisfkc- 
tory  accounts.  On  his  return  to  England  he  was  promoted** 

In  July,  1801,  Captain  Flinders  sailed  from  England  in 
the  Investigator,  a  bark  of  334  tons,  carrying  88  men,  in- 
cluding an  astronomer,  a  natumli^^t,  two  painters,  a  botanio 
gardener,  and  a  miner*  England  and  France  were  at  war 
at  the  time,  the  preliminaries  of  the  treaty  of  Amiens  not 
being  signed  until  the  25th  of  October  following;  but  a 
French  pass,  conceived  in  flattering  terms,  and  speaking 
of  the  sacred  rights  of  science,  was  granted  to  Flinders 
who,  whether  in  war  or  peaco,  was  to  be  respected  by  all 
armed  ships  of  France,  and  to  be  entertained  as  a  friend 
in  any  French  colony  that  he  might  make.  Such  condi- 
tions, though  not  expressly  laid  down,  had  been  acted  upon 
by  the  French  in  tUe  time  of  Louts  XVL;  and  about  a 
year  before  Captain  Flinders's  departure  the  English 
government  had  regularly  eslablighed  a  precedent.  M, 
Otto,  in  the  name  of  Bonaparte,  applied  for  a  similar  free 
pa5s  in  favour  of  Captain  Baudin»  who,  it  was  said,  waa 
going  with  two  ships  on  a  voyage  of  discovery  *  round  tho 
World;*  and  the  Addington  administration  readify  and 
courteously  granted  it,  notwithstanding  the  fierce  hostilities 
which  were  then  raging  between  the  two  nations. 

In  the  month  of  December  Captain  Fhnders  made  Cape 
Leu  wen,  on  the  south-east  coast  of  Australia;  and  com- 
mencing operations,  he  gradually  surveyed  and  examined 
the  coast  to  the  eastern  extremity  of  Bass*»  Straits,  where, 
in  •  Encounter  Bay,'  he  met  the  French  ships,  which,  in- 
stead of  going  round  the  world,  had  made  straight  for  Aus- 
tralia, and  devoted  their  whole  care  to  the  examination  of 
Van  Diemen's  Land  and  Now  Soutli  Wales,  evidently  with 
a  view  to  the  formation  of  a  French  colony.  Captain  Bau- 
din  had  had  the  start  of  Flmdera  by  nine*  monins;  but  he 
had  been  delayed  in  collect mg  !^hells  and  catching  butter- 
flies, and  at  the  moment  of  their  meeting  he  had  done  littlo 
in  the  way  of  discovery  or  suney  ;  and  Flinders  says  that 
by  assiduity  and  favourable  circumstances  he  had  antici- 
pated him  in  the  most  interesting  parln  of  tho  southern 
coast.  He  says  that  he  gave  Baudin  an  acconnt  of  his  dis- 
cuveries.  Baudin  aflt;rv*ards  said  that  he  found  Cup  lain 
Flinders  not  very  communicative,  but  that  he  obtained  in- 
ietiigence  qf  all  tJuit  had  been  done  on  the  Kouiherrt  const 
from  some  qf  hii  fyeople.  From  Bass's  Straits  Flinders 
sailed  to  Port  Jackson,  where  he  arrived  on  lliei)th  of  May, 
1B02.  Having  refltied«  he  set  off  again  on  tho  22nd  of 
July.  Ho  then  steered  northerly  along  the  east  coast, 
exploring  Northumberland  and  Cumberland  L^lands,  and 
surveying  the  great  BarrierReef  of  coral  rocks— a  long  and 
dangerous  tract,  most  necessary  to  lay  down.    In  fourtceii 

•  It  atiwATB  ttiat  Bm  m«t  wllti  ««  rt-ward  whalertr.  U  190S  he  httl  Port 
JieJcfon  at  iM««  m  oiMler  of  *  tr^dinf  TeMtl*»Dd  wa«  »*♦*»?  root*  IWArdflt 
In  18S0  Uit-ro  wa»  a  Yftf ue  W|wirT  th»t  hti  «%•  «M?«  waA  im^^NaA.  V)n«i^mT%>». 

I'eitti  Vul  tU  mm  pro\)«Jo\«  iwtl  \»  Vk»k^ ^^\b*v iX^m.. 
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days  he  conducied  the  Invegtigator  througli  thesfl  perilous 
inazes,  where  he  had  nothing  to  p^iide  him  hut  his  own 
vigilance  and  skill ;  then  hearing  5 (ill  north,  he  made 
Torres  Straits  and  Burveyed  the  vast  j^fulf  of  Carpentaria, 
which  had  heen  very  imperfectly  examined  hy  General 
Carpenter,  it«  first  discoverer.  While  engaged  in  this  duty 
tlie  Investigator  was  reported  to  he  *  quite  rotten/  and  in 
such  a  state  that  she  could  not  possibly  last  ahove  iix 
monihi  in  Jinti  tceatker.  Three  of  these  months  Flindei-a 
kept  her  in  the  gulf;  h«  then  stood  away  for  the  island  of 
Timor,  where  he  refreshed  his  sick  and  over-fahgned  crew. 
From  Timor  he  made  his  way  with  the  leaky  bark  to 
Cape  Leuwen.  Sailing  again  nlonj?  the  southern  coast,  he 
anchored  in  the  Archjpolwgo  of  the  Recherche;  then  pass- 
ing Bass's  Straits  a  second  time,  lie  made  for  Port  Jackson, 
where  he  arrived  on  the  9th  of  J  une.  J  803,  having  lost  many 
of  hiH  best  men,  and  among  others  Gotjd,  the  botanical 
gardener.  The  Investigator  wa>  immediately  condemned: 
she  was  in  such  a  state  that  people  could  sjcarcely  conceive 
how  she  had  been  kept  atluat. 

Unable  to  continue  the  survey  (there  being  no  disposable 
vessel  in  lhecoh>ny>.  Caplain  Flinders  ernh a rked  as  pas- 
senger in  the  Porpoise,  a  store-ship,  in  order,  he  says,  'to 
lay  his  charts  and  journal*  be  fur  e  the  Lords  Cbm  mission  ers 
of  the  Admiraliy,  and  obtain,  it  such  should  be  their  plea- 
sure, another  skip  to  complete  the  examination  of  the  Terra 
Australia.'  The  Porpoise  wns  ftccom]ianied  by  two  trading 
%'essels,  the  Bridge  water.  Cnpiaui  Pahner,  and  the  Cato,  of 
London.  The  route  chosen  was  by  Torres  Straits-  On  the 
l"th  of  Aui^ust,  at  night,  the  Porpoise  suddenly  found 
herself  among  breakers,  and  Ihe  very  next  instaut  *  sirik- 
ng  upon  a  coral  reef,  she  took  a  fearful  heel  over  her  lar- 
"ioard  hL*am-end.s.*  A  minute  or  two  after,  the  Cato  struck 
on  the  same  reef,  about  two  cable  lengths  off,  and  went 
over.  The  Bridgewater,  which  was  close  by,  cleared  the 
rocks,  and  was  perfectly  safe  in  smooth  water;  hut  Palmer 
basely  *bore  away  rouiid  all,*  and  then  pui-sued  his  course 
without  doing  so  much  as  sending  a  boat  to  ascertain  the 
fate  of  the  two  crewi*.  As  morning  dawned  Flinders,  who 
acted  with  admirable  self-possession,  contrived  to  get  the 
men  safely  landed  on  a  sand-bank,  wliich  at  all  stages  of 
the  tide  remained  a  little  above  water-mark.  They  removed 
some  portion  of  the  storea  from  the  wrecks,  and  made  them- 
selves as  comfortable  as  men  could  be  in  such  a  situation. 
There  is  scarcely  a  more  interestiug  case  of  shipwreck  upon 
record  ;  and  the  raelhodi*  adopted,  and  the  admimble  order 
preser\ed,  show  that  there  was  a  muBter-mind  among  them. 
On  the26lh  ijf  August  Flinders  left  the  reef  in  a  small  open 
boat,  to  make  a  voyage  of  7ijU  miles.  He  howcv  er  got  safely 
to  Port  Jackson  on  the  6th  September,  and  procured  a 
small  schooner,  the  Cumberland,  which  was  only  twenty-nine 
tons,  iind  when  she  got  to  sea  it  was  fvuind  that  she  was 
very  leaky.  She  was  accompanied  as  far  as  the  wrecks  hy 
auotlier  schooner,  and  hy  a  trading  vessel  which  was  bound 
for  China.  Flinders  reached  the  reef  on  the  nh  October, 
and  was  received  with  three  cheers.  In  the  raeiin  while  the 
pfwr  bailors  on  Wreck  Reef  Bank  had  planted  oats,  ma  tie, 
ami  pumpkins,  and  the  young  plants  were  up  and  llourish- 
ing.  Captain  Flinders  regretted  that  he  had  no  cocoa -nut^ 
with  him  to  plant  on  the  hank.  Simie  of  the  men  went 
hack  to  Port  Jai  kson  in  the  Hcliooner,  some  embarked  in 
the  tradini^  ship  bound  for  China,  the  rest  cheerfully  re- 
mained with  Flinders,  to  make,  in  tlie  ill  conditioned  Cum- 
berland, which  was  not  quite  so  large  a^  a  Gravesend  sail- 
ing boat»  the  circumnavigution  of  half  the  globe;  for 
Flinders  intended  to  reach  Englana  with  this  miserable 
cmfl.  lie  mentions  thai  not  a  man  refused  to  share  the 
ri-ik  with  him  except  his  clerk.  Having  gone  through 
Turres  Straits,  and  touched  n^aiu  at  Timor,  Flinden 
stretched  boldly  across  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  made  the 
Isle  of  France,  which  was  not  yet  taken  by  Ihe  English, 
Though  the  war  had  been  renewed,  he  relied  on  his  French 
jtossy  and  indeed  he  could  scarcely  choose,  for  the  little 
Cumberland  was  in  a  sinking  state  when  be  got  her  iolo 
Ihe  French  port.  To  hi*  astonishment  the  authorities  of 
the  Isle  of  Franco  seized  the  vcissel  and  all  his  papers,  and 
declared  him  and  hi*  peo]»le  to  bej)rieonera  of  war.  Tlie 
governor  even  chose  to  consider  Flinders  as  a  spy,  and 
treated  him  with  a  bnital  severity  which,  united  with  his 
uneasiness  of  mind,  certainly  had  the  eflfect  of  shortening 

•  It  ii  vrorth  whUe  rcmATking,  thtt  lb*  crewi  of  the  Porpiiiia  and  C»to  got 
■4r«lv  ht,m<!t  aaer  all  their  dAJigvrs ;  and  that  Palmer  aaU  Om  wbok  cnn  of 
the  llrt(ig«W4tter  periilMd  at  MftfOO  tba  bomfward  voyaffl. 


his  wluable  life.   Flinders  knew  that  Baudln  wai  Teturatii| 

to  France,  and  he  saw  with  a  prophetic  eye  that  the  French 
man  would  claim  the  merit  of  all  his  discoveries  on  the 
southern  coast  of  Australia.     He  thought  the  governor  I)u 
Caen  too  illiterate  to  know  or  care  raucli  about  th*^  r>.  ,m„. 
otherwise,   he  says  that    he    should    have  been 
to  suspect  that  he  was  detained  a  prisoner   iti  > 
Baudin  might  have  the  start  of  him   in  p^ 
make  the  world  believe  that  it  wa*  to  the  ] 
alone  they  were  indebted  for  the  complete  discovery  snd 
examination  of  tliose  parts.     Some  En^flis^h  wriler!i  did  nrit 
hesitate  to  take  this  view  uf  the  ca<e,  and  what  fi 
France  settled  the  cjucstion.     A  volume  and  an  ;i 
published:  the  wliole  of  the  southern  coa^t,  incl 
only  all  the  discoveries  of  Flinders  und  Bass,  but  ; 
of  Nuyts,  Vancouver,  Grant,  and  Di^nt recast eaux. 
down  as  new  land,  and  called  Terre  Napolt'on,   E\ 
which  had  been  named  by  Flinders  and  his  |- 
rechristened,  and  there  were  all  .sort.s  of  figii 
given,  from  Cape  Marengo  and  Capo  RivoU,   1      .  ...  .-^„„ 
Bay.     Baudin  had  made  about  50  leagues  of  real  disogvecj; 
he  claimed  or  seemed  to  claim  nearly  900  leagues. 

After  pining  six  years  a  prisoner  in  the  l>le  of  Fiunce, 
Flinders  was  liberated,  and  he  reached  England  at  tht^cnd 
of  the  jeiir  I  Sit).     Ili.s  charts  and  phms  were  ii 
him,  hut  one  of  his  log-books  wa*  kept  or  dcstro 
health  wiis  completely  broken,  but  as  long  us   \\ 
work  to  do  he  kept  up  his  energy,  correcting  his  n 
writing  out  his  dfscriptions.     After  revising  hi*  1 
for  press  he  drooped;  he  died  in  the  month  of  J 
on  the  very  day  his  book  was  published.      (A  I 
Terra  AmtraHa,  ^c^  in  the  yearfi  tsoi,  1802,  Ofi^i 

H^M.  Ship  If wejiti gator,  and  sttbxrqu^utly  in  tA    « 

resitei  Porpoijie  and  Cumberiand  srhotm^n    2  ^ti\^  Vill 
Atlas,  London,  1H14;  also  Quart.  /?w.,  vol.  xii.> 

FLINT,  a  well-known  ailicious  mineral,  the  tr 
place  of  which   is  the  upper  bed  of  the  chalk  i* 
where  it  occurs  in  regular  beds,  consisting  either  oj 
or  flat  tabular  masses^  which  may  be  seen  cxlcn'i 
miles  in  length  in  the  chalk  cast  of  Dover     ll  u  ufl« 
found  in  the   form   of  sponges,  alcyonia,  echinitcs,  &ft.j 
it  occurs  also  plentifully  m  alluvial  deposits  in  ihenejg^ 
bourhood  of  chalk.     Gravel  consists  principally  of  Hmll 
which  have  been  rounded  by  attrition,  and  by  exposure  t^ 
air  and    moisture,  have  acquired  a  yellowish -rvd  oakn^ 
owing  to  peroxidizement  ot  the  iron  which  they  eanHia; 
in  this  slate  they  are  termed  ferruginous  tlmts, 

Flint  is  usually  of  a  grey  colour  of  various  sjiinl'^  t  e^mt- 
times  it  is  brown,  black,  yellow,  or  red ;  bardi 
it  is  rather  liarder  than  quartz,  which  it  sc: 
fragments  of  the    black   varieties    are    tranaluc' 
fracture  is  perfect,  and  large  conrhoidal ;  it  i**  fris.       ^^^ 
being  rarely  laminated,  it  is  broken  with  eiiual  fatiliy 
almost  every  direction,  and  the  fragraenlis  are  sharp, 
gravity  2  594.      ll  is  infusible,  but   bccotDes  op^tie 
white  by  the  action  of  heat. 

According  to  Klaproth,  tlint  coiisists  of^ 

Silica  ,         ,         .98 

Lime  •  .  *  *5 

Alumina    ,         .        .  •25 

Oxide  of  iron      •         .  '25 

Water        .         .         .         l 

100 

The  substances  with  wMch  it  is  mixed  are  to  be 
side  red  as  mere  accidental  admixtures. 

Flints  are  largely  employed  under  the  name  of  gun- 
and  in  the  manufacture  of  china  and  porcelain;  foi 
also,  as  the  name  indicates,  in  making  tlint-glasd; 
this  puruose  ftne  sQicious  sand  is  now  ffenerally  sub 
FLINT,  a  town  in  North  Wales.  [FtiNTSHiRi.] 
FLINT-GLASS,  [Gl-^lss.] 
FLINTS,  LIQUOR  OF,  is  a  solution  of  flint  or  sitiei 
in  the  alkali  j>otash ;  it  is  prepared  by  fusing  togctinT 
a  mixture  of  four  parts  of  hydrate  of  potash  and  one  y«n  rf 
powdered  Hint  or  fine  sand.  When  a  part  of  tlic  itoij 
compound  is  poured  out  of  the  crucible,  crystals  areftinP 
in  the  residual  portion,  which,  according  to  Berrdtui*  ■!• 
composed  of  one  equivalent  of  each  of  it*  const itnetrtk 
This  compound,  sometimes  called  silicato  of  potash,  sil» 
being  regarded  as  an  acid,  is  Boluhle  in  viaUT,  and  whii 
sulphuric,  nitric,  or  other  powcrftil  iwrids  are  added  mjk 
hydrate  of  silica  is  piecipitated* 
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FLINTSHIRE,  a  county  in  North  Wales,  in  the  north- 
ttstem  part  of  the  principality.  The  main  portion  of  the 
eounty  extends  along  the  actuary  of  the  Dee,  and  there  are 
tvo  outlying  portions.  1.  The  main  portion  approximates 
in  form  to  a  parallelogram,  having  its  greatest  extent  or 
kngth  from  north-west  to  south-east.  The  north-west  side 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Clwyd  to  the  Point  of  Air  (eight 
Biles  long)  is  washed  hy  the  Irish  Sea ;  the  north-cust  side 
from  the  Point  of  Air  to  Dodlcston  Common  (twenty-two 
miles)  is  for  the  most  part  washed  by  the  eestuary  of  the 
Diee,  and  partly  hounded  by  the  county  of  Chester;  the 
•outh-east  side  (ten  miles)  is  bounded  by  the  county  of 
Denbigh,  from  which  it  is  partly  separated  by  one  of  the 
blanches  of  the  Alen;  the  souih-west  side  (twenty-three 
miles)  is  bounded  by  the  county  of  Denbigh,  the  boundary 
line  being  partly  along  the  hills  which  skirt  on  the  east  the 
valley  of  the  Upper  Alen,  partly  along  those  which  skirt  on 
the  north-east  the  vale  of  Clw}'a,  and  partly  along  the  Qwyd 
itsdf  to  its  outfaL  2.  The  principal  outlying  portion  is  also 
a  parallelogram,  having  its  greatest  length  from  west-north- 
VBst  to  east-south-east.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north-north- 
east side  (seven  miles  long)  by  the  county  of  Chester,  from 
iriiich  it  is  separated  by  the  tributary  waters  of  the  Dee; 
on  the  east-south-east  and  south-south-west  sides  (seven 
miles  and  nine  miles  respectively)  by  the  county  of  Salop ; 
and  on  the  west-north-west  side  (Ave  miles)  by  Denbigh- 
•hire,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Dee.  3.  The 
smaller  outlying  portion  is  situated  between  the  main  por- 
tbn  of  the  county  and  the  larger  outlying  portion:  it  is 
bounded  on  every  side  by  Denbighshire,  and  is  very  small. 
The  area  of  the  county  is  only  244  square  miles ;  it  is  the 
smallest  county  in  Wales :  in  population  it  is  the  eighth  of 
the  Welsh  counties,  the  inhabitants  in  1831  being  60,012, 
or  246  to  a  square  mile.  In  density  of  population  Flint- 
shire Ikr  exceeds  any  other  part  of  Wales,  and  is  just  equal 
to  the  English  county  of  Somerset.  Mold,  the  county  town, 
is  about  174  miles  in  a  direct  line  north-west  of  St.  Paul's, 
London. 

Coast,  Surface,  and  Hydrography,— The  only  promon- 
tny  on  the  coast  is  the  Point  of  Air.  The  coast  is  low,  and 
is  skirted  in  almost  every  part  by  sands,  Hoylc  sands  and 
Bog  sands,  in  some  places  near  four  miles  wide,  and  dry  at 
low  water,  except  where  they  are  traversed  by  the  low  water 
diannel  of  the  Dee,  and  of  the  various  streams  that  flow 
into  that  river  or  into  the  open  sea.  On  the  north-west 
eotit  are  several  pools,  called  Trcwyn  pools,  forming  a  line 
tlong  the  shore  of  about  two  miles. 

There  are  no  hills  in  Flintshire  of  great  elevation :  the 
sooth-west  boundary  lies  along  the  hills  which  skirt  the 
valleys  of  the  Upper  Alen  and  the  Clwyd  ;  and  a  range  of 
kiDs  connected  with  these  extends  through  the  county  from 
north-west  to  south-east,  separating  the  Alen  and  the  lower 
part  of  the  Clwyd  from  the  sostuary  of  the  Dee.  Garrcg 
If oontain,  towards  the  north-west  extremity  of  this  range,  is 
835  feet  high,  and  Gwaunysgaer  Down,  still  farther  to  the 
north-west,  in  732  feet  high.  From  the  slopes  of  this  range 
of  hills  a  number  of  small  streams  flow,  on  one  side  into  the 
Dee,  and  on  the  other  into  the  Clwyd  and  Alen.  These 
rivers,  though  they  have  part  of  their  course  on  or  within 
the  border  of  Flintshire,  rather  belong  to  other  counties. 
[Clwtd  ;  Dee  ;  Denbighshire.]  The  new  channel  of  the 
Dee  below  Chester  is  indeed  for  the  most  part  within  the 
county,  and  constitutes  the  only  inland  navigation  which  it 

G'fisesses.  There  is  a  small  rail-road  from  the  coal-pits  near 
old  to  the  Dee. 

Geological  Character. — The  new  red  sandstone  or  red 
nari,  the  uppermost  of  the  rocks  of  this  county,  occupies 
the  two  outlying  portions ;  and  is  found  on  the  north-west 
coast,  in  the  lower  part  of  the  vale  of  Clwyd,  and  in  that 
part  of  the  county  which  is  on  the  north-east  side  of  the 
nev  channel  of  the  Dee.  Tlie  coal-measures  occupy  the 
coast  of  the  sestuary  of  the  Dee,  and  the  coal-field  forms  a 
belt  extending  from  the  Point  of  Air  to  the  south-east  side 
^  the  county,  gradually  increasing  in  width  inland.  The 
nuns  of  coal  are  of  different  thickness,  from  three  quarters 
of  a  yard  to  five  yards,  and  the  dip  varies  from  one  yard  in 
feor  to  two  in  three.  Common,  cannel,  and  peacock  coal  are 
ibund.  Pits  are  worked  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Holywell, 
tod  at  Mostyn,  which  is  on  the  {cstuary  of  the  Dee,  not  far 
from  that  town ;  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hawarden,  and  be- 
tween that  town  and  Flint ;  and  also  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Mold,  and  between  Mold  and  Hawarden.  Bedsof  ishale  and 
sandstone,  answering  in  position  and  character  to  the  shale 
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and  millstone  grit  of  Derbyshire  [Derbyshire],  underlie  the 
coal-measures,  and  crop  out  fh>m  beneath  them  on  the 
south-west  side  of  the  coal-field,  formine  a  belt  more  inland 
than  the  coal-field,  but  parallel  to  it  and  to  the  shore  of  the 
Dee,  and  separating  the  coal-field  from  the  district  occu- 
pied by  the  carboniferous  or  mountain  limestone.  This 
last-namen  rock  occupies  all  the  remainder  of  the  county, 
except  a  small  tract  occupied  by  the  old  red  sandstone :  ex- 
tensive lead  mines  are  worked  in  the  limestone,  especially 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Holywell,  and  near  the  road  from 
that  town  to  Hawarden.  Copper,  iron,  zinc,  and  calamine, 
are  also  found. 

Divisions,  Totms,  ^-c.—The  present  division  is  into  five 
hundreds.  Prestatyn,  in  the  north, along  the  coast;  Rhud- 
dlan,  in  the  west,  toward  Denbighshire ;  Mold,  in  the  east 
and  south,  toward  Cheshire  and  Denbighshire ;  Coleshiil, 
in  the  north-east,  along  the  sestuary  of  the  Dee ;  and  May- 
lor,  comprehending  the  larger  detached  portion  of  the  county 
and  one  or  two  parishes  in  the  south-east  of  the  main  part 
The  smaller  outlying  portion  is  in  the  hundred  of  Mold. 
Flintshire  contains  one  city  and  contributory  borough,  St. 
Asaph  on  the  Elwy  (population,  in  1831,  3144) ;  one  princi- 
pal borough  and  ex-county  town.  Flint,  on  the  oestuary  of 
the  Dee  (population  22 16) ;  six  other  contributory  boroughs, 
Holywell  near  the  oestuary  of  the  Dee  (population  6969) ; 
Mold,  the  present  county  town  (population  3153);  Caer- 
gwrle  or  C^rgwyle,  with  Hope,  on  the  Alen  (population 
2747) ;  Overton,  m  the  large  outlying  portion  of  the  county 
near  the  Dee  (population  1 746) ;  Rhyddlan  or  Rhuddlan 
on  the  Clwyd  (population  1 506) ;  and  Caerwis,  or  Caerwys, 
not  far  from  Holywell  on  the  road  to  Denbigh  (population 
935).  Of  St.  Asaph  and  Holywell  an  account  is  given 
elsewhere  [Asaph.  St.  ;  Holywell].  St.  Asaph,  Holywell, 
and  Mold  were  added  as  contributory  boroughs  to  Flint  by 
the  Reform  Act ;  Caergwyle,  Overton,  Rhyddlan,  and  Qier- 
wis  were  contributory  boroughs  before. 

Flint,  from  which  the  county  derives  its  name,  is  in  Coles- 
hill  hundred,  on  the  oestuary  of  tho  Dee,  200  miles  from 
London,  through  Coventry,  Birmingham,  Shrewsbury,  EUes- 
mere,  Wrexham,  and  Mold.  Flint  was  probably  a  Roman 
station ;  the  site  occupied  by  the  town  was  a  rectangle  sur- 
rounded with  a  vast  ditch  and  two  great  ramparts,  and 
having  four  gates,  with  streets  regularly  laid  out  and  cross- 
ing each  other  at  right  angles :  many  antiquities  apparently 
Roman  have  been  dug  up  in  the  neighbourhood  (Pennant  s 
Tour  in  Wales,  2  vols.  4to.,  1784,  vol.  L  pp.  69.  74,  where 
these  antiquities  are  figured  and  described) ;  and  there  is  a 
tradition  that  in  very  old  times  there  was  a  large  town  on 
this  spot.  There  are  traces  of  Roman  establishments  for 
the  smelting  of  the  lead-ore  dug  in  the  neighbourhood. 
The  Roman  name  is  unknown:  the  present  name  is  of 
Saxon  origin,  but  it  does  not  appear  in  the  Domesday  Sur- 
vey ;  in  which  the  town,  if  noticed  at  all,  is  possibly  com- 
prehended in  the  designation  of  Coleselt,  which  under  its 
modernized  form,  Coleshiil,  is  applied  to  a  township  of  Holy- 
well palish  immediately  adjacent  to  Flint  The  castle  was 
built,  most  probably  by  Edward  I.,  a  short  time  before  the 
year  1280 ;  though  some  writers  carry  back  its  foundation 
to  the  time  of  Henry  II.  Soon  after  its  erection  it  appears 
to  have  been  taken  Isv  the  Welsh  in  their  revolt,  a.d.  1282. 
In  the  civil  war  of  Charles  I.  this  castle  was  garrisoned  for 
the  kiiijg  by  Col.  Sir  Rof|;er  Mostyn,  but  taken  after  a  gal- 
lant defence  by  the  parliamentarians.  It  shortly  after  fell 
again  into  the  hands  of  the  royalists ;  but  was  finally  taken 
by  the  opposite  party  under  General  Mytton,  and  was,  with 
the  otlier  Welsh  castles,  dismantled  in  1647,  by  order  of 
the  parliament. 

Tne  remains  of  the  castle  stand  a  little  to  the  north-east 
of  the  town  on  the  summit  of  a  rock  of  freestone.  The  castle 
is  a  square  building  with  a  round  tower  at  three  of  the 
comers  and  at  the  fourth  a  round  tower  of  much  larger 
dimensions  than  the  other,  separated  by  a  deep  moat  from 
the  rest  of  the  building,  with  which  it  communicated  by  a 
drawbridge.  This  large  tower  constituted  the  keep,  or 
donjon,  of  the  castle,  and  from  its  situation  and  the  great 
thickness  of  the  walls  was  almost  impregnable.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  the  low-water  channel  of  the  Dee  once  ran  close 
under  the  castle  walls,  and  there  are  still  in  some  parts  the 
rings  to  which  ships  were  moored. 

The  other  public  buildings  of  the  town  are  the  parochial 
chapel,  a  county  gaol,  a  dilapidated  guild-halU  a  national 
school-house,  an  almshouse  for  twelve  poor  burgesses,  and 
a  dissenting  place  of  worship.    Two  dissenting  congrega- 
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tions  meet  in  private  houses.  The  county  gaol  waa  built 
in  1785.  At  the  time  of  its  erection  it  was  considered  a 
neat  and  commodious  building ;  but  it  does  not  admit  of  a 
proper  classification  of  prisoners.  The  appearance  of  the 
town  of  Flint  is  very  unfavourable;  the  streets  are  so 
broken  by  dilapidated  walls  and  the  gaps  caused  by  the 
removal  of  houses  as  to  give  the  place  an  air  of  desertion 
and  irregularity. 

The  population  of  the  borough  and  parochial  chapelry  by 
the  census  of  1831  was  2216,  about  one-eighth  agricultural. 
The  trade  of  the  port  of  Flint  is  rapidly  increasing.  The 
sstuary  of  the  Dee  is  many  miles  wide,  but  the  low  water 
channel  k  narrow,  and  it  was  said  some  years  ago  to  be  of 
so  little  denth  when  the  tide  was  out  that  it  might  be 
crossed,  by  t nose  well  acouainted  with  it,  on  foot.  (A  Second 
Walk  through  Wales,  by  the  Rev.  Richard  Warner,  in 
]  798.)  The  obstructions  caused  by  the  shilling  sands  in  the 
channel  of  the  Dee  above  Flint  have  caused  this  place  to 
become  in  a  considerable  degree  the  port  of  Chester,  and 
the  approach  to  the  quay  had  been  so  much  improved  that 
large  vessels  could  come  up  to  it  at  any  time  of  the  tide. 
The  neighbouring  lead  and  coal  mines,  and  the  works  for 
smelting  the  lead,  give  employment  to  a  great  number  of 
persons,  and  furnish  the  principal  articles  for  export.  Of 
the  miners,  a  portion  drawn  from  the  inland  part  of  Wales 
speak  Welsh  only,  but  the  great  majority  of  the  inhabitants 
speak  English.  The  market  has  fallen  into  disuse,  but 
there  are  three  yearly  fairs.  Flint  is  a  place  of  some  resort 
as  a  bathing  place ;  there  are  hot-baths. 

The  borough  of  Flint  was  established  by  charter  of  Ed- 
ward I.,  and  regulated  by  sub^quent  charters.  The 
borough  limits  comprehend,  beside  the  chapelry  of  Rint, 
the  township  of  Coleshill  Fawr,  in  the  parish  of  Holywell. 
By  the  Municipal  Reform  Act  the  corporation  consists  of 
four  aldermen  and  twelve  councillors.  The  borough  of 
Flint  with  its  contributories  was  empowered  to  send  one 
member  to  parliament  in  the  reign  of  Henry  Vtll.  *  the 
right  of  voting  was  in  the  inhabitants  paying  scot  and  lot. 
The  number  of  electors  registered  under  the  Reform  Act 
(a.d.  1832)  was  361  as  soot  and  lot  voters,  and  only  14  as 
ten-pound  householders,  but  many  who  really  belonged  to 
the  latter  class  were  included  in  the  scot  and  lot  voters. 
The  living  of  Flint  is  a  perpetual  curacy  of  the  yearly  value 
of  226/.,  in  the  gift  of  tne  bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  who  is  im- 
propriator of  the  great  tithes.  Northop  is  the  mother  church 
to  Flint.      "^ 

There  were  at  Flint,  in  1833,  a  national  school  fbr  140 
children  of  both  sexes,  partly  supported  by  subscription ; 
three  other  day-schools  with  85  children  of  both  sexes, 
and  three  Sunday-schools  with  418  children.  There  are 
few  children  in  the  borough  unable  to  read.  {Parli&ment- 
arif  Returns,  Reports  of  Corporation  Commissioners,  ^.) 

Mold,  the  present  county  and  assize  town,  is  in  the  hun- 
dred of  the  same  name,  and  on  the  right  or  west  bank  of 
the  river  Alen :  it  is  194  miles  from  Tendon,  on  the  road  to 
Flint,  described  above.  Mold  is  called  in  Welsh,  *  Yr  Wydd- 
grug,'  '  a  lof\y  hill,*  which  designation  it  owes  to  '  the  Bailey 
hill,'  an  eminence  partly  natural  and  partly  artificial,  on 
which  formerly  stood  an  antient  castle.  There  is  no  certain 
mention  of  the  place  until  the  time  of  William  Rufus,  when 
the  castle  was  in  possession  of  the  English.  In  a.d.  1 1 44 
this  castle  was  stormed  by  the  Welsh,  under  their  Prince 
Owen  Gwynedd,  and  razed.  It  was  afterwards  rebuilt,  and 
repeatedly  taken  in  the  contests  between  the  English  and 
the  Welsh.  Of  the  castle  itself  there  is  no  part  remaining ; 
but  the  ditches  which  defended  it,  or  separated  its  parts 
from  each  other,  may  still  be  traced.  'The  Bailey  hill,'  so 
called  from  the  Ballia  or  courts  of  the  castle,  is  even  now  of 
difficult  access :  its  summit,  which  was  le\t)llcd  by  art  in 
order  to  the  construction  of  the  antient  fortress,  commands 
a  view  of  the  country  round  of  no  great  extent  but  of  con- 
siderable beauty.  The  site  of  the  castle  is  completely  covered 
with  thriving  plantations  of  larches  and  other  trees.  The 
town  consists  of  one  main  street,  with  one  or  two  smaller 
ones  intersecting  it  at  right  angles ;  the  houses  are  indiffer- 
ent, nor  are  there  any  public  miiWings  except  the  church, 
two  or  three  dissenting  meeting-houses,  and  a  school-house. 
The  church,  a  rich  and  beautiful  specimen  of  the  perpen- 
dicular English  style,  consists  of  a  nave,  two  aisles,  and 
chancel,  and  a  square  embattled  tower  enriched  with  sculp- 
ture and  crowned  with  pinnacles :  this  tower,  though  of 
later  date  than  the  body  of  the  church,  is  of  similar  archi- 
toature.     The  interior  of  the  church  is  handsome:  the 


piers  and  arohes  are  very  light  and  elegant ;  there  are  some 
portions  of  antient  stained  glass  and  several  monument* 
The  assizes  are  held  in  a  private  house  hired  for  the  occt* 
sion ;  but  it  is  in  contemplation  to  erect  a  county  hall  and 
prison. 

The  population  of  the  township  of  Mold  was,  in  1 831, 3153, 
of  which  about  one-fourth  was  agricultural.  The  entire 
parish,  which  contains  ten  townships,  beside  that  of  Mold 
and  the  two  chapelries  of  Nerquis  and  Treddyn,  had  aa 
aggregate  population  of  9385  persons,  of  which  more  than 
a  third  was  agricultural :  the  extensive  coal-pits  and  lead 
and  iron  mines  in  the  parish  gave  employment  to  629 
labourers.  In  the  town  of  Mold  23U  persons  were  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  chiefly  of  cotton  twist;  earthenwan 
and  fire-bricks  are  made  in  the  parish.  There  are  twa 
weekly  markets  (held  on  Wednesaay  and  Saturday),  and 
four  annual  fairs. 

The  living  of  Mold  is  a  vicarage,  in  the  gift  of  tbe 
bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  of  the  yearlv  value  of  355^.  The  pe^ 
petual  curacies  of  Nerquis,  yearly  value  92/.,  and  Treddyn 
or  Tryddyn,  yearly  value  78/.,  with  a  elebe-house,  are  in 
the  gift,  the  first  of  the  vicar  of  Mold,  and  the  second  of 
the  bishop  of  St.  Asaph. 

By  the  Reform  Act,  Mold  was  made  a  parliamentin 
borough  contributory  to  Flint :  the  borough  compreheoa 
the  township  of  Mold,  which  contained,  according  to  the 
Report  of  the  Boundary  Commissioners,  about  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  houses,  worth  10/.  a  year  or  upwards:  of  theie 
a  hundred  and  forty  were  in  the  town. 

There  were  in  tne  whole  parish,  in  1833»  two  natioDil 
schools,  with  1*22  children,  partly  supported  by  an  endow- 
ment; two  other  partially  endowed  schools  with  1S2 
children ;  thirteen  unendowed  day-schools  with  331  children; 
and  ten  Sunday-schools  with  1887  scholars,  some  of  whom 
were  probably  adult  and  even  aged  persons. 

Caergwrle,  or  Caergwyle,  is  also  on  the  right  or  veil 
bank  of  the  Alen,  below  Mold,  187  miles  from  London, 
about  7  from  Mold,  and  13  from  Flint.  It  is  in  the  parish 
of  Hope,  or  Queen  Hope,  and  in  the  hundred  of  Maylor,  oi 
Maelor.  The  name  Caergwrle  is  with  considerable  proba- 
bility derived  ft-om  Caer  Gawr  Lie,  *  the  camp  of  the  giant 
legion,'  from  the  20th  Roman  legion,  which  was  named 
'  Yictrix,'  and  had  its  head-quarters  at  Dcva  (Chester). 
It  is  conjectured  that  this  legion  had  an  outpost  here,  and 
the  conjecture  is  confirmed  by  tho  circumstance  of  a 
Roman  sudatory,  or  vapour  bath,  hollowed  out  in  the  rock, 
roofed  with  polished  tiles,  on  some  of  which  was  an  in- 
scription '  I^gio  XX.,'  having  been  found  here.  Some 
vestiges  of  Roman  roads  and  other  works  were  formei^ 
visible  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  Roman  outpost  ii 
supposed  to  have  been  on  the  spot  now  occupied  by  the 
rums  of  the  castle. 

The  oblong  form  of  the  castle,  its  comparative  defidenef 
of  towers,  and  its  general  agreement  in  structure  with 
other  castles  whose  origin  is  known,  lead  to  the  conclmin 
that  it  was  of  Welsh  rather  than  Saxon  origin.  Previo* 
to  the  final  subjugation  of  Wales,  it  changed  masters  more 
than  once,  and  appears  to  have  been  known  by  the  EngliA 
under  the  name  of  Hope  Castle,  and  gave  name  to  the  disthot 
of  Hopedale,  while,  with  the  Welsh,  it  bore  its  native  deiij- 
nation,  Caergwrle.  Eleanor,  queen  of  Edward  1.,  lodged 
here  on  her  way  to  Caernarvon,  at  which  time,  or  mob 
after,  the  castle  was  burned.  In  Leland's  time  it  was  in  i 
state  of  decay,  and  is  now  a  mere  ruin.  The  importanet 
of  this  castle  was  derived  from  its  strong  position,  and  its 
command  of  the  entrance  into  tlie  vale  of  Alen  :  the  hill 
on  which  it  stood  is  precipitous  on  one  side  and  of  steep 
ascent  on  the  other :  on  the  accessible  parts  it  was  protecied 
by  deep  ditches  cut  in  the  rock.  TliLs  rock,  which  is  i 
breccia  of  small  pebbles  lodged  in  grit,  was  formerly 
quarried  for  millstones.  The  neighbouring  hill,  callea 
*  Caergwrle  Hill,'  affords  limestone,  of  which  a  great  qusn 
tity  is  burned  into  lime. 

llic  parish  of  Hope  is  extensive,  and  had  in  1831  a  po- 
pulation of  2747,  more  than  half  agricultural:  it  is  divioed 
into  eight  townships,  of  which  tho  parliamentary  borough 
of  Caergwrle,  contributory  to  Flint,  comprehends  the  town- 
ship of  Caerg^vrlc,  in  which  is  the  village  of  the  same  naoM^ 
at  the  foot  of  the  Castle  Hill;  the  township  of  Estyn.  in 
which  is  the  village  of  Hope,  with  the  church,  a  small 
edifice  dedicated  to  St.  Cynvarch,  and  containing  some 
good  monuments ;  and  part  of  the  township  of  Rhnbar&dd 
or  Rhanbcrvedd.    The  right  of  voting  wai^  befbn  the 
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R«fonnAct,in  tlie  inhabitants  paying  scot  and  lot:  tlie 
constituency  was  Icil  untouched  hy  that  Act.  The  number 
of  TOtera  is  about  120 ;  the  number  of  houses  worth  10/.  a 
year  or  upwards  is  about  20.  The  living  is  a  vicarage,  in 
the  gift  of  the  bishop  of  St.  Asaph.  The  borough  had  once 
a  charter  and  a  municipal  government ;  but  the  privileges 
of  the  bur^^esses  had  fallen  into  disuse  and  become  matter 
of  tradition  even  in  Leland's  time. 

In  the  parish  arc  part  of  the  antient  Wat's  Dyke,  and 
in  anlicnt  British  post,  called  Caer  Estyn,  a  wide  area 
eneloiied  by  a  single  ram  part  and  ditch,  on  a  hill  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  vale  of  Alen  to  tho  Castle  Hill.  Cacr- 
gwrle  and  Hope  are  nearly  a  mile  distant  one  from  the 
other,  and  the  river  Aleii  flows  between  them. 

The  parish  of  Hope  contained  in  1833  two  day-schools 
(one  partly  supiiorteil  by  donations)  with  80  to  90  scholars, 
ud  ten  Sunday-schools  with  nearly  800  scholars. 

Overton  is  near  the  right  bank  of  the  Dec,  in  that  part 
of  the  hundred  of  Maylor  which  is  detached  from  the  rest 
of  the  county;  174^  miles  from  London  on  the  road  to 
Caergwrle,  Mold,  and  Flint. 

Overton  is  mentiimed  in  Domesday.  There  was  ant icntly 
a  castle  here,  said  to  have  been  the  residence  of  a  Welsh 
prince,  Madoc,  of  Powys,  lord  of  Overton :  of  this  caslle 
there  are  no  remains.  Edward  I.  was  a  great  benefactor 
to  Overton ;  ho  granted  it  a  weekly  market,  and  bestowed 
other  privileges  on  the  iiiliabitants.  That  monarch  had  at 
Overton  a  fishery,  estimated  to  be  worth  20/.  a  vear.  The 
market  has  been  for  some  time  discuntinued.  ^he  village 
ii  pleasantly  situated  on  a  high  bank  overlooking  a  rich 
DiMdowy  flat  watered  by  the  Dee.  The  church  is  a  hand- 
lome  building,  and  the  churchyard  is  remarkable  for  some 
fine  yew-trees.  There  are  a  We!>leyan  chapel,  u  national  ; 
icbool.  and  a  house  of  correction  for  the  hundied.  Over 
the  Dee,  near  the  village,  is  a  stone  bridge  of  two  arches. 

The  population  of  the  parish  in  1831  was  1746,  nearly 
half  agricultural :  it  does  nut  appear  that  any  particular 
branch  of  trade  is  carried  on.  There  aro  four  fairs  in  the 
year.  The  parliamentaiy  borough,  contributory  to  Flint, 
is eo-e\tensive  with  the  fiarish;  and  the  right  of  suffrage, 
whieh  has  not  been  alTcctcd  by  the  Reform  Act,  is  in  all 
tbe  inhabhants  rated  to  the  relief  of  the  poor:  the  number 
of  voters  is  about  300 :  the  number  of  houses  worth  1 0/.  a 

Eir  and  upwards  is  about  loo.  There  does  not  appear  to 
TO  been  ever  any  municipal  corporation.  The  parish  is 
adiapelry,  held  with  the  rectory  of  Bangor  Monachorum, 
which  is  in  the  gift  of  the  Marquis  of  Westminster,  and  is 
worth  1200/.  a  year,  with  u  glel>e-house. 

The  parish  of  Overton  had  in  1833  six  infant  or  dame 
KhooU,  with  nearly  1  uo  children ;  five  other  day-schools 
(two  supported  by  vuluntary  contributions),  with  nearly  200 
icholars;  and  three  Sunday-schools,  with  150  scholars. 

Rhyddlan  or  Rhuddlan  is  partly  in  Rhuddlan  hundred, 
paitly  in  tliat  of  i^statyn,  and  on  the  right  or  east  bank  of 
the  Clwyd,  rather  more  than  two  miles  above  its  mouth. 
HUbuddlan  appears  as  a  place  of  importance  in  the  early 
part  of  the  eleventh  century  when  Llewelyn  ap  Sitsylt, 
prmce  of  Wale^,  built  a  castle  here  in  which  he  resided.  In 
the  time  of  Gryffydd  ap  IJewelyn,  a.d.  10G3,  this  castle  or 
lihce  was  surprised  and  bunit  by  the  Saxons  under  Harold. 
It  WIS  soon  restored,  but  shortly  afterwards  reconquered  by 
Robert,  nephew  of  Hugh  Lupus  earl  of  Chester.  Robert 
fortified  the  castle  with  new  works ;  at  subsenucnt  periods 
it  was  repeatedly  attacked  and  taken  by  the  Welsh  and  re- 
fortified  by  the  English.  Baldwin,  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bioy,  in  his  progress  through  Wales,  was  nobly  entertained 
here.  In  the  invasion  of  Wales  by  Edwanl  L,  that  mo- 
narch made  Rhuddlan  his  place  d'armes  and  magazine  of 
provisions.  In  l:i81  it  was  attacked  by  Llewelyn,  the  last 
prince  of  Wales,  and  his  brother  David,  but  without  suc- 
eeos.  David  was  confined  here  previous  to  his  removal  to 
Shrewsbury,  where  he  was  executed  as  a  traitor.  Edward, 
sensible  of  tho  imi)ortancc  of  the  place,  built  a  new  castle 
1  little  to  the  northward  (jf  the  former  one ;  the  finishing  of 
this  work  took  a  considerable  time.  He  made  the  town  a 
tne  borough  and  bestowed  upon  the  inhabitants  many  im- 
munities. He  also  assciiib]e<l  here,  in  a.d.  1'J83,  a  parlia- 
ment or  council,  in  which  Wales  was  divided  into  counties, 
antient  laws  and  customs  which  appeared  detrimental  were 
abolished,  and  new  and  more  advaiitau:cous  ones  introduced, 
and  many  important  rejjulations  established  by  what  was 
called  the  Statute  of  Rhuddlan.  Here  also  he  promised  the 
Welsh  to  give  them  for  their  prince  a  native  of  the  principa- 


lity who  never  spoke  a  word  of  English  and  whose  life  and 
conversation  no  man  could  impugn.  He  fulfilled  the  letter  of 
his  promise  bv  presenting  to  them  his  infant  son,  afterwards 
Edward  11.,  then  just  born  at  Caernarvon.  An  old  build- 
ing called  the  Parliament  House  was  probably  the  place 
where  the  king  held  this  council.  Rhuddlan  Castle  vras 
in  the  great  civil  war  garrisoned  for  the  king,  but  was  taken 
by  General  Mytton,  a.d.  1646,  and  in  the  same  or  the  fol- 
lowing year  ordered  by  the  parliament  to  be  dismantled. 

The  village  of  Rhuddlan  consists  of  one  principal  street  run- 
ning down  to  the  Clwyd  and  some  smaller  streets.  There  are 
not  much  more  than  twenty  houses  of  the  yearly  value  of  10/. 
or  more.  The  principal  buildings  or  other  objects  of  interest 
are  the  castle,  the  church,  the  antient  priory,  the  dissenting 

K laces  of  worship  (one  each  for  Weslcyan  and  Calvinistio 
lethodists.  Independents,  and  Baptists),  and  a  lock-up 
house,  built  at  the  expense  of  the  county  eleven  or  twelve 
years  since.  There  is  a  bridge  over  the  Clwyd  of  two 
arches,  rebuilt  or  repaired  about  a.d.  1695.  The  castle  of 
Edward  1.  is  on  the  bank  of  the  Clwyd,  a  little  way  above 
the  bridge.  It  was  built  of  red  sandstone  from  the  ncigh- 
bouriuG^  rocks  and  foimed  a  square  externally  fas  we  leather 
from  Pennant's  description),  having:  at  two  opposite  angles 
double  round  towers,  and  single  ones  at  the  other  angles 
the  court-yard  was  an  irregular  octagon.  The  ditch  was  large, 
and  faced  on  both  >ides  with  stone.  The  castle  on  the  side 
of  the  steep  slope  tciward  the  river  was  defended  by  high 
walls  and  square  towers.  Three  of  the  round  towers  at  (he 
anijles  and  one  of  the  square  towers  are  tolerably  entire, 
and  there  are  vestiges  of  others.  To  the  south  of  this  castle, 
atx)ut  a  furlong  distance,  is  a  large  artificial  mound  called 
Tut-hill  or  Toot -hill,  on  which  the  castle  of  Llewelyn  ap 
Sitsylt  and  Robert  of  Chester  seems  to  have  stood.  About 
half  a  mile  south  of  the  castle  stood  the  prior}*  of  Black 
Friurs,  founded  some  time  before  a.d.  126H,  and  which  con- 
tinued till  the  dissolution.  'There  io  afras^inent  of  this 
priory  remaining  which  bears  the  marks  of  antiquity  :  the 
rest  is  disguised  in  the  form  of  afann-houseand  barn.*  The 
Toot-hill  and  the  ruins  of  the  priory  arc  comprehcndcfl  in 
an  extensive  area  surrounded  by  a  fijsse  which  communi- 
cates with  the  castle  ditch.  The  church  is  of  tolerable  size  ; 
but  the  architecture  is  nowise  remarkable.  There  was  in 
very  antient  times  an  hospital  at  Rhuddlan. 

The  population  of  the  parish  in  1831  was  1506,  nearly 
half  agriculturul.  The  river  Clwyd  is  navigable  up  to  tho 
bridge  at  spring  tides  for  vessels  of  70  or  80  tons.  From 
seven  to  nine  vesseh  ordinarily  come  in  at  spring  tides. 
The  lead  mines  to  the  cast  of  the  town  arc  still  worked,  and 
give  employment  to  about  300  men.  There  is  a  large  ex- 
port of  corn  ;  formerly  considerable  trade  was  carried  on  in 
timber  and  bark,  but  this  has  recently  declined.  A  steam- 
packet  plies  between  Rhuddlan  and  Liverpool.  Rhyl,  a 
township  in  tho  parish,  has  become  a  place  of  some  resort  as 
a  bathing  place.  There  are  four  fairs  in  the  year;  the 
weekly  market  has  been  discontinued  for  several  years. 

The  parliamentary  borough  of  Rhuddlan  (contributory  to 
Flint)  comprises  the  whole  of  Rhuddlan  parish,  a  great 
part  of  St.  Asaph  parish,  and  parts  ol  tho  parishes  of  Cwm 
and  Diserth  or  Dyserth;  it  contains  about  170  or  perhaps 
190  scot  and  lot  voters.  It  was  by  charter  a  municipal 
borough,  but  the  municipal  privileges  have  fallen  into  dis- 
use, except  the  annual  appointment  of  two  bailiffs,  whose  du- 
ties are  very  unimportant.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  of  tho 
annual  value  of  266/.  with  a  glebe-house,  in  the  gift  of  the 
dean  and  chapter  of  St.  Asaph. 

There  were  in  Rhuddlan,  in  1833,  two  national  schools 
with  140  scholars,  one  other  day-school  with  64  scholars, 
and  five  Sunday-schools  with  350  scholars. 

Caerwys  is  in  Rhuddlan  himdred,  near  a  small  stream 
which  runs  into  the  Clwyd,  2M4  miles  from  I-.ondon,  through 
Overton,  Wrexham,  Caergwrle,  and  Mold.  Its  name  is 
derived  from  *  Caer,'  a  fortress,  and  *  Gwys,'  a  summons  • 
the  latter  part  of  its  designation  is  derive<l  from  its  having 
been  a  seat  of  judicature,  first  under  the  native  princes  and 
again  after  Wales  had  been  united  to  England.  The  assizes 
for  Flintshire  were  held  here  till  the  year  1672.  when  they 
were  removed  to  Flint,  and  subsequently  to  Mold.  Tho 
prefix  Caer,  the  form  of  the  place,  consisting  of  two  streets 
crossing  at  right  angles,  and  numerous  copper  Roman 
coins  found  here,  have  been  considered  as  sufiicitnt  indica- 
tions that  this  was  a  Roman  station.  In  the  middle  ages 
Caerwys  was  thoplace  of  holding  the  Eisteddfod,  or  general 
meeting  of  the  Welsh  bards. 
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Tim  i?kc4*,  now  &  mere  vill»i,'e.  ta  seated  on  a  wild  ami  f 
Uaked  hill.  suiTi>mide<l  by  a  bleak  ami  Wrren  flislritU,  It  | 
IS  very  ill  supplied  w  iih  water,  which  l&  brought  Jrora  a  ueli 
a  quarler  of  a  mile  distant  from  llio  village.  The  convey- 
ance of  water  from  this  well  forra*  a  regular  branch  of  tmlKc. 
Caerwys  haa  a  neat  church,  and  meet i rig-houses  for  Wes- 
leyan  aiid  Calvinistic  Methodiats,  and  a  national  achool- 
houtie.  The  former  lown-hall  in  now  used  as  a  barn,  and 
the  former  county  s:aol  is  now  occupied  as  a  dwelling- 
hou»c:  the  judges'  lodgings  are  now  a  mean  hovel.  Thu 
population  of  I  he  parish*  which  i»  hiri^e,  and  conipreheiHis 
four  townships,  wai5,  m  183h  1*8 j,  about  half  as;ricuUuiul, 
A  liule  woollen  cloth  is  made,  and  therein  a  small  who- 
mill 

Tiic  parlianiontary  borough,  contributory  to  Flint,  contains 
part  of  two  of  the  ftjuv  lowjishi]  s,  Caerwyj*  and  Trefedvvyn, 
or  Trfiv-Eflwvn,  The  right  of  sulFra^c,  which  the  Reform 
Act  has  not  altered,  is  in  ihe  inhabvtant-s  paymg  church  and 
poor-rales  and  not  receivmg  parish  lelief  The  number  of 
voters  is  about  13th  There  are  some  of  the  forms  of  a  itin- 
nicipal  corporal  ion.  There  are  two  baililFs,  a  recorder,  a 
crier,  and  two  constable.^.  The  rci-order  and  crier  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  lord  of  the  manor;  the  crier  annually  nomi- 
nates the  badilTs,  and  the  constables  are  appointed  by  the 
jury  at  ihe  C50urt-leeL  The  functions  of  ibe^  oiBoers  are 
but  trivial. 

The  living  is  a  rectory  and  vic^ra^e  oflhe  yearly  valne  of 
295/.  with  a  glebe-house,  in  the  gift  of  the  bishap  of  St. 
Asaph, 

There  wena  in  the  pariah  in  1833  one  national  school  with 
li»4  scholars,  and  four  Sunday-schools  with  4j5  schulars* 

Hawarden  is  in  the  hundred  of  Mold,  a  mile  and  a  half  or 
two  miles  from  the  south  bank  of  the  Dee,  on  the  road 
from  Chester  to  Holywell,  ticven  mdcs  from  Chester,  and 
JUri^  from  London.  The  name  llawarden  is  Saxon,  and  the 
town  wxs  probalily,  at  the  time  of  the  Cuntiuest,  one  of  the 
residences  of  Edwin,  earl  of  Meicia.  There  was  a  caatle 
here  at  a  very  early  date:  it  was  the  residenco  of  the  liarons 
vf  Monl-Allo  or  Muld,  stewards  to  the  powerful  eaiia  of 
Chester.  This  castle  wfis  destroveil,  probably  by  Llewelyn, 
hist  prince  of  North  Wides,  but  rebuilt  before  128U.  On 
the  nigbt  of  Palm  Sunduy.  il'ii,  during  a  lemposi  which 
favoured  the  desi;§n,  it  was  stormed  by  David,  brother  of 
Llewelyn,  in  their  last  strutfj^le  wish  the  English.  In  the 
civil  war  of  Charlos  L  it  chunked  musters  more  than  oncej 
and  was  at  the  close  of  that  eoutesl  dir>m untied.  The 
remains  of  it  are  a  fine  circular  lower  or  keep  on  the  sum* 
mit  of  a  mound:  this  is  the  only  part  tliat  is  tolerably  en- 
tire: there  are  no  other  remiiins  except  a  few  walls  and  the 
foundalions  of  some  rooms.  The  dilferent  parls  of  the  for- 
tress  seem  to  have  been  built  at  different  times.  The  town 
is  large  and  well  built,  and  consists  principally  of  one  street 
nearly  a  mile  loii;^.  The  church  is  a  plum  hut  handsome 
building.  The  population  of  the  whole  parish  in  Jsi.ll  was 
5-114,  of  which  le^sI  than  one-half  was  agriculiural ;  but  the 
population  of  the  town&hip  of  Hawarden,  in  which  the  town 
stands,  was  only  b95,  of  which  lei^s  than  one-seven ih  was 
agricuUuraL  The  township  of  Ewloe  (Kuloj  and  Ewloe 
Wood  is  more  populous  than  that  of  Hawarden.  There  are 
several  i^o?il-pils,  brick  and  lile  works,  and  potteries  in  the 
parish,  ond  there  are  two  railroads  fur  ctmveymfj  the  produce 
uf  these  to  the  riven  Upwards  of  25tl  men  are  empltiyod 
in  the  coal-pits.  There  are  iron  works  and  a  bboraioiy  for 
makini;  Glaubei*s  salts  in  the  town.  The  market  is  on 
Saturday,  and  there  are  two  yearly  faits. 

The  living  is  a  rectory,  exempt  from  episco^^al  juriadie- 
tion,  of  the  yearly  value  of  264^ L  with  a  glebe-hou»e. 
There  are  places  uf  worship  for  Wesleyaji  and  Calvimslic 
Methodists. 

Tliere  were  m  the  parish  m  1833  an  infnnt  or  dame 
school  with  7t*  children;  an  endowed  ;^ram mar-school,  and 
five  other  day  mIiooU  with  7ai3  scholars ;  and  live  Sunday- 
bchwls  with  1  j8  children. 

Divimons  fur  Ecde^dasiiciil  and  *ega>,  purpmcs. — The 
county  of  Flmt  is  in  the  diocese  and  archdeaconry  of  St, 
Asaph,  and  in  the  ecclesiastical  province  of  Canterbury, 
with  the  exception  oflhe  places  mentioned  below.  It  con- 
til  ins,  as  nearly  as  we  can  gather  from  a  comparison  of  our 
authonties,  thirty-three  parishes  or  pnrorhial  chapelncs,  of 
which  s^ix,  viz.  St.  Asaph,  Bangor,  Btxlfari,  Erbisiock,  Is- 
coyd  chapelry,  and  Nanneich,  extend  into  Denbigiishire. 
Wrexham  and  Gresford  parishes,  althoufjh  extending  into 
FlintiihirG,  arc  not  taken  into  lh«  aoeuuut,  ob  ihey  l^louij 


almost  entirely  to  Denbiglishire.   Iseovd  (oif  Isc«n  ^' 
is  a  dependency  of  the  rectory  of  Malpas  in  ' 
the  diocese  and  archdeaconry  of  Chester,  pnnitu  - 
with  whirh  it  is,  as  to  the  benefice,  united-    Pcnlev 
is  a  dependoncy  of  the  vicarage  of  Ellesmere  m  Sn 
ill  the  diocese  of  Litchfield  and  Coventry,  and  in  the  ni 
deaconry  of  Salop ;   and  Flint  chapelry  b  a  dependenc 
the  vicarage  of  Northop;  hut  these  two  (Penley  and  T" 
form  distinct  benefices*     The  chapelry  of  Overton  is  i 
with  the  rectory  of  Bangor;  and  the  ehapelries  uf  Buv 
and  Bronghton  with  the  rectory  of  Ha\*arden :  these  j 
Jill  in   the  diticesu  and  archdeaconry  of  Cb€!!»ter; 
Doddlestone,  Hanmer,  and  Worihenbury. 

The  number  of  btiicllccs,  deducting  from  ihi 
parishes  the  chaptlries  of  Isc4»yd,  Overton,   i 
Broughton,  and  adding  the  sinecure  rectories  i>i  x^wia 
Combe,  Cilcon  or  Kilken,  and  Whit  ford,  is  thirty-two. 
these,  one,  Caenvys,  is  a  recta ry  and  vicaraj;©  unitedj 
are  rectones  (including  the  three  sinecures):    iwe" 
ages^  and  &evcn  are  perpetual  curacies.  The  richcii*! 
b  the  rcitory  of  Hawarden,  the  annual  value  of  wltid 
J!544/,  with  a  t^leho-lious«  ;  the  next,  the  rectory  of  F 
the  yearly  value  of  which  is  1 200/.,  also  with  a  gle' 
there  are  no  other  livings  of  so  much  as  1000^^ 
there  are  one  between  70u/.  and  800/, ;   one  betweefr< 
and  704)/. ;    one  between  500/.  and  600/, ;    three 
400/.  and  500/.;  four  between  300/*  and  400/.; 
I  ween  imL  and  300/,;  four  between  100/.  and  2(1 
four  under  lot)/.     Of  one  living  (Hope)  we  have  no^ 
The  bishop  of  St,  A^saph  has  twenty  of  the  living*  ittj 

The  county  is  included  in  the  Chester  circuit ;  th«^ 
sizes  and  cjuarter  sessions  are  held  at  Mold  ;  but  the  eoti 
prist) n  U  still  at  FUnt,  the  former  county  town. 

Two  members  are  returned  from  Flintshire,  one  for  | 
county,  and  one  for  Flmt,  and  the  contributor)^  borou 
The  principal  place  of  counly  election  is  Hint;    und^ 
polling  stations  are  Flint,  Rhuddlan,  and  Overton, 
election  of  the  member  for  the  boroughs  is  held  Bh 
Flmt. 

History  and  Antiquities*— Fl'mUbket  witli  the  r« 
North  Wales,  was  comprehended  in  the  territory  of  tbol 
duvices,  except  those  parts  eastward  of  the  Dee,  which  T 
be  cousidured  as  having  belonged  to  theCornavii,  who  ( 
pied  «he  present  county  of  Chester  and  much  of  the  i 
land  I  ait  of  England.  Pennant  supposes  that  the  \ii 
county  west  of  the  Dee  wa-s  occupied  in  the  sutntu 
Cangi,  Ceantji,  or  lierdsmen  of  the  Cornavii,  wh 
the  winter  in  the  penmsula  of  Wirul  in  Cheshint.  boi< 
the  SBstuaries  of  the  Dee  and  the  Mersey,     Frofl 
herdsmen  iVnnanl  supposes  that  the  district  of  ' 
which  comprehended  iLc  threo  modern  hundre<l»  J 
lull,  Prestatyn,  and  Rhuddlan,  took  its  name  ;  being  de 
from  Teg^  fuir»  Caft^^  the  name  of  the  people,  and  I 
place.      In  the  Roman  division  of  Britain  the  On' 
were  comprehended  in  the  district  of  Britannia  Srcu 
the  Cornavii  in  that  of  Havia  CcBsarieiui^,    Two  f 
stations  are  by  antiquaries  fi..xed  in  or  closely  upon  tliel 
ders  of  this  county.  Vane  or  Varis,  at  or  near  Bodfan] 
the  latter  part  of  whicli  name  the  Roman  desigiiatjon 
Uo  traced),  and  Bovium,  at  or  near  Bangor  on   the 
There  M?ems  reason  to  suppose  that  the  Romans  liad  | 
at  or  near  Flint,  Mold,  Caergwrle  aud  Caerwys.     It  m\ 
bahle  thai  they  worked  the  lead  mines  of  the  neighbourbtx4, 
and  that  the  posts  were  eslablisJicd  wiih  the  view  of  1 
tectmg  or  carrying  on  that  branch  of  industry. 

Ill  the  Saxon  invasion  Flintshire  suffered.     At  B«n 
or  Bangor  (the  Roman  Buvium)  wa»  a  vast  tuona»tCff«  ^ 

[B4NGOU.] 

The  great  d\ke  which  Offa*  king  of  Mercia,  canr 
the  froiiiier  of  his  owu  dominion  and  that  of  th 
may  yet  be  traced  to  the  hills  which  skirt  the  vail 
Ciwyd,  runuing  across  the  south-western  part  of  F» 
The  greater  part  of  the  county  was  on  the  Jklerciau  mu 
the  dyke.     Wat's  Dyke,  another  antient  rampart,  is  ib 
bo  traced    lunnin;^  thiough  a  considerable    pari   of     _., 
county.    The  territory  between  the  two  is  said  to  have  b#ea 
neat  rah 

About  a  year  after  OlTa's  death  (a.i>.  796)  a  fierce 
w;is  fought  within  the  border  of  the  county  in  the  marl 
between  Rhnddlnn  and  the  sea^  between  the  Britoti 
Welsh   and  the  Saxons ;   ihc   former  were  defeated 
druadful  hkughlu:  &nd  Ig^t  thciT  kin^  Oinuloc ;  u  |^li 


rair,  Mdrfii  Rhutldlnn,  presence  the  memory  ©f  tbk 

Mrous  duv.     Immediately  after  tho  capture  of  Chester 

Effbcrt  of  Wessex,  Flintshire,  destitute  of  the  mountains 

fa&lnesses  which  pratccted  the  other  part^  of  Nortli 

ei^  wa»  easily  overrun  by  the  Saxons,  who  gave  new 

ii  to   the   towns,   village:^   atid    hamlets;    and   many 

&b^|Uled  in  the  county  in  whirh   tliuy    held  lands 

^^^Bovemora  or  earls  of  Merciu.    It  appears  howevtir 

Vme  ajnin  under  ttie  power  of  the  Welsh  prhices, 

cruelly  r availed  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Cun- 

t>y  the   Saxons   nnder  Harold:  it  was  reconqnere  I 

ie  Welsh  by  Robert  de  Rot  belaud,  (RhuddltiiU  nephew 

*  i  Lupus,  earl  of  Chester,  who  refoHifled  Rhuddlan 

'  In  Domesday  Book  a  great  part  of  the  county  of  Flint 

J  «»  a  nart  of  that  of  Chester,  under  the  name  of  Ali-j 

indred.   It  had  been  previously  called  hy  I  he  Sax  on  it 

eld.     In    the  lime   of  the  Domesday  Survey  there 

ily  seven  churches  in  the  hundred,  and  the  division 

Irishes  had  not  yet  been  made.     Atis  Cross,  from 

ftie  hundred  took  iU  name»  was  near  I  he  town  of 

The  pedes lai  Mas  remaining  in  the  eajlior  days  iif 

anant. 

lime  of  Henry  IL  the   county  appears   to  have 

rin  into  the   hands  of  the  Welsh,  and  was   the 
fierce  contest  when   the  Eni^dish    monarch   at- 
Ihe  principality  of  North  Wales.      He   advanced 
beshire  into    Flintshire.     In  the  woody  district   of 
J.I0,   near   Hawarden,  a  detachment  of  his  forces 
i    an    ambuscade    formed  by  the  sons  of  Owen 
kd*  prince  of  North  Wales,  who  waj*  encamped  with 
icipal   force  near  Basing werk.     The   English  were 
^<  wiih  great  slautfhter, and  pursued  even  to  Hetir>'s 
The  king  himself  was  afterwards  surprised  in  the 
^  Coles^U  (ColeshiU,  near  Flint),  and  with  difficulty 
limself   from   defeat.      He  succeeded   however  in 
the  WeLsh,   and    afterwards    obliged  Owen   to 
Iward   over  the  Clwj  d  into  Denbi«^hshire.     In 
eriods  antecedent  to  the  fmal  reduction  of  the 
ilUhire  continued  to  be  debatcable  ground,  and 
r frequent  bCA^ne  td" petty  hostilities.   In  1277  Edward 
Ihad  determined  on  the  tlnnl  subju|2:atian  of  Wales, 
j9Ue  rebuilt  Flint  Castle,  and  strengthened  that  of 
n,  and   prepared,  by  makins^  good  roads,  for  the 
i  of  his  troops*   In  1 2tt2  the  Welsh  prmces,  Llewelyn 
\  brother  David,  rose  in  arms,     David  stormed  Ha- 
Castle,  and  in  conjunction  with  his  brother,  invented 
I  Rhuddlan,  the  only  places  left  to  the  English  in 
the   former  surrendered  and  the  laller   was 
The  advance  of  the  English  under  Edward 
I  ii*ce  of  affairs  ;  Caergwrle  was  taken  by  them 
I  of  Rhuddlan  raisedi  and  the  war  ciurried  west- 
^Mrvonshire. 

ITS  to  have  been  constituted  a  county  in 

iward  I.;  it  was  part  of  the  earldom   of 

|r*  and  long  continued  to  be  under  the  jurisdiction  of 

"*  justice  of  Chester.     The  county  and  the  borough 

with  its  contributanes,  received  the   privilege'of 

k representatives  to  padiament  in  the  reign  of  Henry 

_  » civil  war  of  Charles  I,  thifi  county  was  the  scene 
Nt9t.  Hawarden  Cattle  was  held  for  the  parliament, 
l»  m  1643  taken  by  capitulation  by  the  royalist s.    In 


the  some  year  Flint  Castle,  which  had  been  giirrisoned  for 
the  king,  was  obliged  to  surrender  to  a  parlmmenlary  forc# 
under  Sir  William  Brereton  and  Sir  Thomas  Middleton.  It 
fell  however  again  into  the  hands  of  the  ro3alists.  In  1$45 
Hawairdenwas  retaken  by  the  narliamcnlarianB  ;  and  in  tho 
fuUowing  year  both  Flint  and  Rhuddlan  Castles  fell  into 
their  hands.  AH  these  castles  were  ordered  by  the  parlia* 
me nt  to  be  dismantled. 

Among  the  remains  of  past  ages  the  castles  are  the  prin- 
cipal :  Those  of  Flint,  Mold,  Caer^r^rrle,  Rhuddlan,  and 
Hawarden  have  been  already  noticefl;  t!ie  others  are  Ewloo 
and  Basingwerk.  The  ruins  of  Ewloe  are  on  the  etlge  of  a 
womled  dingle.  It  consists  of  two  parts,  an  oblong  tower, 
rounded  at  the  side  and  guarded  on  the  accessible  places 
by  a  strong  wall  at  acme  distance  from  it ;  and  an  oblong 
yard  w  ith  Uic  remains  of  a  circular  tower  at  the  other  end 
of  It.  The  towers  are  overgrown  with  ivy,  and  command  a 
view  of  three  deep  and  gloomy  wooded  glens.  The  only 
vestiges  of  Basingwerk  castle  appear  to  bo  the  founda- 
tion of  a  wall  on  the  verge  of  Oifa's  Dyke,  in  the  parish  of 
Holywell. 

Of  the  antient  religious  edifices  the  principal  are  the 
cathcdial  of  St,  Asaph  [St.  Asaph]  ;  the  churches  of  Mold 
(vk'scribecl  above),  and  Northop,  near  Flint ;  the  abbey  of 
Basmgwerk,  and  the  chaf>el  over  the  celebrated  spring  at 
Holywell.  [Holy\a'kll.]  Nortliop  church  is  m  the  per- 
pendicular English  style,  and  has  a  lofty,  handsome,  and 
well-proportioned  lower,  Basingwerk  Abbey  i?*  of  antient 
but  uncertain  foundation.  Bishop  Tanner  ascribes  it  to 
Randal,  second  earl  of  Chester;  bishop  Fleetwood  to  Henry 
IL;  Mr.  Pennant  thinks  that  its  fttundation  was  of  yet 
older  date,  and  probably  due  to  one  of  the  Welsh  princes. 
The  monks  were  of  the  Cisterlian  order,  and  their  yearly 
revenues  at  the  dissolution  were  157/.  15*.  2d  gross,  or 
1 JU/.  7*.  3d.  clear,  Henry  IL  eatabli.shed  here  a  houi^  of 
Knights  TempliTs,  The  remains  consist  of  the  refectory, 
the  chapel  of  the  Knights  Templars,  and  some  remains  if 
offices.  The  refectory  is  pretty  entire;  the  Templars' chapel 
is  spacious,  with  long  narrow  and  pciinte/l  wmdows,  and 
slender  and  elegant  pilasters  between  them  on  the  inside. 
The  architecture  is  generally  in  the  early  English  style,  but 
some  part  of  the  remains  have  the  short  columns  and 
round  arches  of  the  Norman  style. 

(Arrow smith's  Map  qf  England  and  fVafes  s  Walker's 
Map  of  Woks;  Conybeare  and  Phillips,  Ouilittcs  of  the 
(Jeol,  nf  England  and  Wales ;  Pennant's  Tour  in  Wales ; 
Beauliei  of  England  mid  Wales;  Parliamentary  Papers*) 

Statistics. 

Population. — Flintshire  i>,  except  in  one  or  two  localities, 
principally  an  agncullural  county.  Of  14,'j!34  males  twenty 
years  uf  age  and  upwards,  inhabitants  of  Flmt-ihtre  in  l@3L 
there  were  6048  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits ;  630  in 
nianufacture.sor  in  making  manufacturing  machinery:  and 
3597  labourers  employed  in  labour  not  agricultural.  Of  the 
93t}  employed  in  manut&ctures,  256  were  inbubitants  of  the 
town  of  Holywell,  and  were  engaged  there  in  the  manufac 
lure  of  silk  and  cotton  goods,  in  making  paper  and  manu- 
facturing iron,  copt>er,  bras.s  and  lead  j  about  230  were 
cmployc<t  principally  in  the  cotton  manufacture;  and  about 
40  weavers  were  scattered  throughout  the  county. 
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The  pomiktion  of  Flintshire  each  time  the  census  was 
token  in  the  present  century  was— 

Malet.  Femalas.  ToUd.      InonMB  per  cent 

1801  .    .  .    .  39,622  .    . 

1811  .   .  .    .  46,518  17-40 

1821  26,733         27,051  63,784  16-62 

1831  29,924         30,088  60,012  11-58 

Showing  an  increase  hetween  the  first  and  last  periods  of 
20,390,  or  nearly  5l4  per  cent,  which  is  44  ner  cent,  helow 
the  general  rate  of  increase  throughout  England. 

County  Expenses^  Crime^  ^.— The  sums  expended  for 
the  relief  of  tne  poor  were  — 

£.  s.    d. 

1811    „       19,454,  which  was  8    4  ibr  each  inhabitant 
1821     „        19.470  „  7     2 

1831     „        20,559  „  6   10  „ 

The  sum  expended  for  the  same  purpose  in  the  year 
ending  March,  1836,  was  16,080/.  3«.;  and  assuming  the 
6ame  rate  of  increase  in  the  population  since  1831  as  in  the 
ten  years  preceding  that  period,  the  above  sum  gives  an 
average  of  rather  more  tnan  5«.  for  each  inhabitant  All 
these  averages  are  below  those  for  the  whole  of  England 
and  Wales. 

The  sum  raised  in  Flintshire  for  poor-rate,  county-rate, 
and  other  local  purposes,  in  the  year  ending  the  26th 
of  March,  1833,  was  29,1 9  U.  U.,  and  was  levied  upon 
the  various  descriptions  of  property  as  follows : — 

£.       e. 
On  land    .  .  •  25,260     1 

Dwelling-houses    •  .  2,176     0 

MiUs,  factories,  &c  ,  941  16 

Manorial  profits,  navigation,  &o.  823    6 

The  amount  expended  was— 

£.     *. 
For  the  relief  of  the  poor     .  .  22,367  19 

In  suits  of  law,  removals  of  paupers,  &c.  1,160  19 

For  other  purposes  •  •  4,978  16 

28,487  13 

In  the  returns  made  up  fbr  subsequent  years,  the  de- 
scriptions of  property  assessed  for  local  purposes  are  not 
distmguished.  The  sums  raised  in  the  years  1834, 1836,  and 
1836  were  26,963/:  14«.,  24,215/.  12^.,  and  21,935/.  13^., 
respectively,  and  the  expenditure  was  as  follows :  — 

1834.  1835.  1836. 

565  16      £VJA7J     4       £16.080    3 
85S  17  1.169  10  807  13 

'°'*°"i         W20    3      J  ^'"^^  ^^  3-^^  ^3 

^  I  8.441  19 


For  the  relief  of  the  poor 
In  salts  of  law.  removals,  &c. 
Payment  towards  the  uoan-l 
ty-rate 


For  all  other  purposes 


tfi\%  15 


ToUl  money  expended       i696j63B  16  84,366  9         28,326    4 

The  whole  saving  effected  in  1836  as  compared  with  1834 
was  therefore  4312/.  12#.,  or  not  quite  164  per  cent;  and 
the  saving  in  the  expenses  fbr  the  relief  of  the  poor  was 
3485/.  13^.,  or  rather  more  than  17}  per  cent. 

The  county  expenditure  in  1834,  exclusive  of  the  relief 
for  the  poor,  was  3120/.  14f.  9(/.,  disbursed  as  follows  :— 

£.  «.  d. 

Bridges,  building,  and  repairs         .      .  694  16  1 

Gaols,  houses  of  correction,  &c.,  andl  ... 

maintaining  prisoners,  &c        .     /  75i  5  4 

£.  8,  d. 

Shire-halls  and  courts  of  justice,  building,)  .^0  it 

repairing.  &c.          .             .             .     /  ^^^  ^^  ^ 

Prosecutions                 •             .             •  626  16  11 

Clerk  of  the  peace        .             .             •  144  3  10 

Conveyance  of  prisoners  before  trial     .  32  10  11 

„            of  transports           .             •  34  12  4 

Vagrants— apprehending  and  conveying  5  19  9 

Coroner           .             .             .             .  130  10  9 

Miscellaneous              .             •             .  291  2  8 

The  number  of  persons  charged  with  criminal  offences, 
in  the  three  septennial  periods  ending  with  1820,  1827,  and 
1834,  were  84,  87,  and  171  respectively;  making  an 
averao;e  of  12  annually  in  the  first  period,  of  12f  in  the 
second  period,  and  of  24  in  the  third  period.  The  num- 
ber of  persons  tried  at  quarter-sessions,  in  respect  to  which 
any  costs  were  paid  out  of  the  county-rates  in  the  years 
1831,  1832,  and  1833,  wer644,  6,  and  13  respectively. 

Of  this  number  there  were  committed  for— 


183L  laaS.  18B 

Felonies     •        «         •      13  6  1^ 

Misdemeanors      .        •        1  — 

The  total  number  of  committals  in  each  of  the  t 
years  were  14,  6,  and  13  respectively;  of  whom 

1831.  183t.  IBI 

The  number  convicted  was     .14  6  1 

„         acquitted  .     —  1 

Discharged  by  proclamation        —  — 

At  the  assizes  and  sessions  in  1836  there  were  31  pa 
charged  wiUi  crimes  in  this  county.  Of  this  number  1 0 
charged  with  offences  against  the  person,  4  of  which 
for  common  assaults;  I  for  an  offence  agamst  prop 
committed  with  violence;  16  with  offences  against 
party  committed  without  violence ;  and  5  for  poaching, 
the  whole  number  of  offenders  2 1  were  convicted  and  1 
quitted*  or  no  bill  found  against  them.  Of  the  number 
victed  1  was  transported  for  life  and  3  for  14  years;  6 
immrisoned  for  one  year  and  10  for  six  months  and  nm 

Of  the  totsJ  number  of  offenders,  28  were  males  si 
females.  Among  the  whole  not  one  had  received  sin 
instruction  ;  3  could  read  and  write  well;  18  eouM 
and  write  imperfectly;  and  10  could  neither  teid 
write.  The  proportion  of  the  offenders  to  the  pofial 
was,  in  1836,  as  1  in  2048,  assuming  that  the  populalM 
increased  since  1831  in  the  same  proportion  as  it  ball 
during  the  ten  preceding  years. 

The  number  of  persons  in  confinement  in  the  coun^ 
at  Michaelmas,  1836,  exclusive  of  2  debtors,  was  9,  m 

Malee.        Femalae. 

For  Misdemeanors     •     2  — 

„  Felonies    ...     5  2 

the  whole  of  whom  were  above  1 7  years  of  age ;  2  of ) 
were  awaiting  their  trials.  The  total  number  of  m 
committed  to  the  gaol  in  the  course  of  the  year  from  Mae 
mas,  1836,  was  67 ;  and  the  greatest  number  in  custe 
any  one  time  was  18.  Of  the  9  prisoners  above  menti 
2  had  been  committed  once  and  1  twice  before ;  and  I 
soners,  probably  three  former  offenders,  were  set  to 
labour,  *  wheeling  and  bruising  copper  dross  for  road  i 
rials.'  The  average  cost  per  week  of  each  prisoner  ftr 
and  fuel  was  28,  2d, 

The  number  of  turnpike  trusts  in  Flintshire,  as  i 
tained  in  1834,  was  14;  the  number  of  miles  of  road  i 
their  charge  was  85 ;  the  annual  income  arising  fron 
tolls  and  parish  composition  was  13,918/.  13«.  SL,  aac 
annual  expenditure  16,211/.  Bs. 

The  number  of  persons  qualified  to  vote  for  the  eo 
members  of  Flintshire  was  2161,  being  1  in  29  of  ihe  i 
population,  and  1  in  7  of  the  male  population  above  ti 
years  of  age.  The  expenses  of  the  last  election  of  cc 
members  to  parliament  were  to  the  inhabitants  ol 
county  74/.  9#.  S\d,,  and  were  paid  out  of  the  gei 
oounty-rate. 

There  are  four  savings'  banks  in  this  county.  The  i 
her  of  depositors  and  deposits  in  each  of  the  &II0 
years  ending  20th  of  November  were : — 

1833.  1834.  1835.  1 

Number  of  depositors    .    1941        2116       2226       1 
Amount  of  deposits      £60,946  £66,067  £67,701  £76i 
The  various  sums  placed  in  the  savings*  banks  in 
and  1836  were  distributed  as  under: — 


18S5. 

183& 

Depositors. 

Deposits. 

Depositors.    De 

Not  exceeding  £20 

1188 

£8,21? 

1259         £1 

50 

621 

18,908 

745          2 

100 

266 

17,907 

283         1 

150 

92 

10,895 

86 

200 

36 

6,108 

48 

Abo>'e  200 

23 

5,670 

24 

2226         67,701       2445       7i. 

Education, — ^The  following  summary  is  taken  fior 

parliamentary  inquiry  on  education,  made  in  1835: — 

Schools.  Scholars.  1 

Infant  schools 8 

Number  of  infants  at  such  schools ;  ages 
from  2  to  7  years : — 

Males       ...  62 

Females  ...  62 

Sex  not  specified  66 


FLO 


319 


FLO 


1,257 


5,921 
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Hrouebt  forward      .     • 
Kb I 

f  children  at  such  »cboob ; 
I  4  U>  14  years: — 

I  Males      ,     ,     • 

^^L        Sex  not  &pecif)ed 

^  SchfioU-      ,     127 

M  of  cloidreu  lindor  daily  instructioa 

ItoU lOB 

i«bildj!eii  and  others  at  such  scbook; 
SO  yeaw : — 

Mal«d      .     .     .  3fB5l 

Fem^Jaa  ,     .     .  3«366 

Btx  n<»i  apeciaod  6*70  i 

12,918 

it  ttie  population  between  tbe  a^  2  and 
in  the  same  proportion  as  tbe  whole  ya- 
'2!,  ue  may  by  arproxiiaation  suppose  that 
children  bet^veen  dioee  ages  in  FUulshire,  in 
K16'2.    A  large  number  of  schulars  attend  both 
'     '-,  but  bow  far  duplicate  entry  has 
tain,     Eif^bt  scbools,   containing 
M  uaily  and  Sunday -schools,  therefore 
i&  known  to  have  been  created.  Most 

U'  >'ii  consist  of  ndult  and  aged  persona  as 

tdren ;  some  are  said  to  remain  in  them  up  to 

fl  death.  Making  allowances  i  hereto  re  for 
p  of  uncertainty,  we  may  conclude  that  pcr- 
than  tbreequarters  of  the  children  between 
of  aire  were  receiving  instniction  in  IS34, 

Maintenance  </  Schooh. 


bnd 

r  '" 


8f  «R4Awira*at,  Bf  *ubKript>«», 


fcy,,     Ri*«.     ,9^u,     ftBl»- 
tar*  Un. 
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104 
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loU  establlahod  hj  Diftseaters  incladed  in  lb« 
K&ent  are : — 


*      •  • 
.     77 


159 

9931 


[  other  daily  schools 
thooh 


bliabed  since  1818  are:-- 

55,  containing  1,952 
88,  containing  11,691, 

idiuj^-schools  are  included  in  the  number  of  daily 

^  ive.      No  aehool  in  the  county  appears 

I  memher»ofthe  Established  Church, 

«1enonunation,  mich  exclusion  be- 

-erymstance,  especially  in  schools 

M.cis,  with  whom  are  here   included 

\^  ...._y  of  books  is  attached  to  one  school 

rSLATE»  or  SIUCIOUS  SCHTSTU9.  is  a 
pr'hieh  IS  found  chiefly  in  beds  in  transition 
and  it  occurs  in  Saxony,  the  Harz,  Bohemia, 
lUn  alHo  in  Scotland,  m  the  Fentland  and  M  unw- 
ind in  fhi?  Is4e  of  Skye,  &c. 

-  of  vnnous  colours*  grey,  bluish*grey, 

ire  is  rather  »(aty  ;   on  the  edges  it  i» 

t;    li  13  dull,  or  only  glimmering  j    hard,  and 

Ill  fthoul  75  per  <*ent.  of  HiUea,  the  remainder 
iQftgQeiui,  and  oxide  of  iron. 
Mile^  or  Lydian  stone,  is  considered  ^-^   ^  -  •• 
UnijMlato ;  it  has  not  however  a  h,Uty  - 
[ao  h«rd  a^  Uinly-alate.     It  occurs  in  i^ -.^v.,.*,. 

Rf^  but  was  first  brought  from  Lydia  in  Asia 
ee  it»  name. 
iployed,  when  polished,  for  trying  cold  by  a  com- 
calourv,  and  has  thence  obtainea  the  name  ot 


^1 


riKLD.    [J^LKSflV,] 


FLOCK.    [Anchor,] 

FLO'HA,  in  the  Ronitin  mythology,  was  the  goddess  of 
spring  and  of  ttoiii  ers,  and  the  wite  of  ZephjT*  Flora  was 
also  the  assumed  name  of  a  Roman  courte**an,  who  inati* 
tuted  certain  games  or  festivals  called  Floralia,  which  were 
celebrated  at  the  end  of  April,  and  in  which  women  of  loose 
character  performed  dances  and  mimic  fights,  throwing 
beans  and  chick-pease  among  the  crowd.  Instead  of  the 
fights  of  wild  beasta,  hares  and  rabbits  were  exhibited  and 
dittaed  about  on  those  occasions.  Tlie  yl^ddes  presided  at 
thene  games*  (Cicero  in  Verrem,  v,  14»)  The  ground  on 
which  the  games  were  performed  is  still  called  Canipo  di 
Fiora,  and  forms  one  of  the  squares  of  modern  Rome,  and 
serves  as  a  market-place.  Some  pretend  that  the  Flora 
who  bequeathed  this  ground  to  the  Roman  people  was  a 
mistress  of  Fompey,  the  remains  of  whoso  theatre  are  close 
by.  But  the  floral  games  were  institute*!  long  before 
Pompey,  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century  of  Rome, 

Floral  games,  *  jeux  tloraux,'  was  the  name  given  to  the 
poetical  assemblies  and  competition  for  prizes  held  at  Tou- 
louse. [Clbuencf  Isauhe] 

FLORENCE,  Province  of  (Com  parti  men  to  di  Firenze), 
one  of  the  Use  provinces  into  which  Tuscany  is  divided, 
is  bounded  on  tne  north  by  the  province  of  HoXogwtk 
in  the  Papal  State,  on  the  north-east  by  the  province  of 
Ravenna  m  the  same  state,  east  by  the  Tuscan  province 
of  ArezKo,  south  by  that  of  Siena,  wnat  by  that  of  Pi^a 
and  by  the  duchy  of  Lucca,  and  north-west  by  the  duchy 
of  Modena.  Its  greatest  length  from  east  to  west  i»  about 
70  miles,  and  its  breadth  about  6(1 :  its  area  i^  reckoned  at 
2241  Italian  square  miles  of  60  to  one  '^  '^'  '  ■  'ude; 

and  its  population  is  6S1,0UU.  (Repctti,  ;  i^^^a* 

JIco  delta  Toscamu  \S37 ,)    The  surJM    •  .., ,  is  in 

great  meaanre  mountainous,  being  t  from   north* 

west  to  iouth-€BSf  by  tho  central  A|  l ' c-v  That  |>art 

of  the  province  which  lies  on  the  north  lie  Apen- 

nines is  called  Romagna  Granducale,  in  i^of  Ingh 

lands  and  narrow  valleys,  which  form  the  beds  of  numerous 
rivers  that  Jlow  towards  the  Adriatic.  The  greater  and  by 
far  the  finest  part  of  the  province  of  Florence  lies  south  or 
rather  south-wost  of  the  Aponnine  chain,  and  consists  of 
the  great  valley  of  the  Arno,  which  crosses  it  from  east  to 
west,  and  of  numerous  lateral  \'alleys  which  follow  the 
course  of  the  rivers  that  flow  into  the  Arno.  The  principal 
of  thf^ie  valleys  on  the  left  bonk  of  thv  Arno  are:  1,  the 
VbI  di  GiL'Ve,  below  Florence;  2,  Val  di  Pesa;  3,  Val 
d*Elsa;  4,  Val  d'Era,  on  the  borders  of  the  province  of] 
Pisa:  on  the  right  bank  of  The  Arno  are— 5,  the  Val 
di  Sie\'e,  called  ako  Mugello,  north  of  Florence;  6,  Val  di 
Bisenxio  or  of  Prato ;  7,  Val  d*Ombrone  or  vt  Pl^to?:!  * 
B,  Val  di  Nievole.  To  the  north-west,  near  the  1 
Lucc4L,  the  Florentine  territory  includes  part  of  ti  i 

Litita,  which  is  a  tributary  of  the  Serchio,  and  at  iU  southern 
extremity  it  extends  over  part  of  the  valley  of  tho  Cecina,  a 
river  that  flows  into  toe  Mediterranean  tlirough  the  < 
Maremma  of  Pisa.  The  valleys  produce  corn,  wine,  oil, 
silk,  and  abundance  of  fruit.  The  mountains  are  planted 
with  ehcsrtnut  and  timber  trees,  and  flflord  ubiind;tnt  pa**- 
lure.     The  farms  are  gen        '  '      nd  ure  mohily 

let  to  tenants-at-will  on  A  great  re-  , 

source  of  the  country  pi-upn-   i>   lur  njaimineture  of  straw  ^ 
hats,  the  straw  for  which  is  that  of  a  peculiar  des(.*nplton 
of   wheat    cuhr'^i-^'    tor   tile   purpose,  an^    *''^    iiiitkly 
sown  and  cut  <i  e  it  is  ripe.    The  c«  i  and* 

men  employ  li.     .  ^   in  plattnw   ibi^  -  the' 

profit  they  derive  fmyi  it  fonns  u  n  to 

tbtir  i)ir'»n«of  sutiport.     The  apt ><  '^^r»  , 

in  the  Val  d*Arno,  is  pleasuig  ;  tli  ir  of  \ 

irtfort,  and  cheerfulness,  a  smarttKT^  and 

a  cleanliness  of  the  person,  superior  to  what  is  ^cvii  Uk  mostf  ] 
other  parts  of  Italy.     Many  of  the  women   wear  round'  | 
beaver  hats  Uke  the  men.     Tlie  other  maimf 
country  are  pottery  and  china  ware,  cloth,  - 
&c.,   mostly  for   internal   e<i  ,      li 

facture,  once  very  flourishiri:  ,    hi      ; 

chncd  during  the  present  ttjuui;.     Hie  UAaiimi^ 
country  people  are  simple,  sober,  and  decent,     TTuj  *  i 
festivals   vtin-li  m*-ih    -.it  vnvuAH*  «*pocbs  of  the  w: 
days  of  i;  lejotf^nig,   to  which  i 

are  muf  li  i  s  crimes,  ^urh  fw  p 

robberies,  are  of  very  rare  occurrence.     There  a 
tary  schools  in  every  commune,  but  without  any  - 
law  to  enforce  the  attendance  of  chiLdr«u,  ^*  vcv  K.^*\v«v\\ 
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towns.  Vcpl  by  the  Scdopj,  llio  Bmtheri  of  S.Filippo  Neri, 

and  other  rehgious  coirgregatiotis.     I^ncasterian   i^chuoU. 

lialiduy  schools,  and  infant  schools  have  been  established  ot- 

^late  years,  through  \\w  exertions  of  benevolent  indtviduals, 

I  oniony  whom    the  Abate   Lambruschini  stands   fureiaost. 

Upon  the  whole,  allhouofh  there  are  Hill  many  illiterate 

personn  in  the  country,  a  general  refinoinent  of  manner* 

and  addrc^i*.  and  a  quickness  of  ncrception  and  justness 

rvf  leasoning,  are  prevalent,  to  whicn  the  kind  and  friendly 

intercourse  which   exists   between   landlords   and   tenants 

'  greatly  contributes,  as  well  as  the  universally  established 

use  of  the  same  oral  and  written  language  which  is  spoken 

wilb  nearly  equal  purity  by  all  cla^sses  of  persons. 

For  adniinistralive  purposes  the  province  of  Florence  is 
divided  into  28  districts  railed  cancellerie,  which  contain 
iillo|Tetlier  9t>  communes  having  each  a  ponfatonierw  and  a 
cominuniil  council.  The  districts  have  each  a  political 
governor,  called  cameltiere,  and  they  are  mimed  from  their 
chief  towns  as  foUuws:  — J,  Bagno  in  the  volley  of  the  Savio, 
near  the  Iwrders  of  Papal  Roinu^na»  contains  two  com- 
tnuiie^  and  Z^jIS  inhabituuts  ;  2.  Galeatu  in  the  valley  of 
the  Bidente  or  Ronco.  two  communes  nnd  4533  inhabit - 
ants ;  3*  Rocca  S.  Caseiano  in  the  valley  of  the  Rabbi  and 
Montone,  five  corarauncs  and  1 1,528  inhabitants  ;  A.  Terra 
del  Sole  in  the  i-alley  of  the  Montone,  one  commune  and 
33t>9  inhubitant^;  5.  Modigliana  in  the  valley  of  the  Mar- 
letia  near  the  borders  of  Facnza,  one  commune  and  481  (» 
inhabitants;  6  Marradi  in  the  valley  of  the  Lanione,  two 
tommunew  and  ItijO  inhabitants;  7.  i'lrenzuola  in  the  val- 
ley of  the  Santerno,  one  commune  and  83ir>  inhabitfint*; 
the  old  road  from  Florence  to  Balugna  passed  ihrougli  it. 
All  the  above  districts  are  nortli  of"  the  Apennino  cham. 
On  the  south  side  of  the  mountains  are:  H.  Scarjieria  in 
the  valley  of  the  Upper  Sieve  or  Mugello,  containing  five 
<H>mmune«i  and  22,»70  inhabitant*;  9.  Borgo  San  I^renro 
in  the  Middle  Sieve,  with  four  communes  and  26,344  inha- 
bitants; 10.  Pontafisieve  at  the  continence  of  the  Sieve 
with  the  Arno,  thiet  communes  and  18,575  inhabitants; 
11.  Figline  in  the  Valdarno  above  Florence,  three  com- 
munes and  33,239  inhabitants;  12,  Florence  one  eoin- 
niune  with  95,927  inhabitanls;  13»  Fiesole  eight  com- 
munes and  52,2S2  inhabitants.  The  town  of  Fiesole  is 
much  decayed^  and  hardly  contains  3(J«0  inhabitants.  It  is 
a  bishop's  see,  and  has  a  remarkable  cathedral  and  several 
other  churchcH.  14.  Galluzzo  in  the  valley  of  the  Arno 
Routh  of  Florence  contains  six  communes  and  52,177  in* 
habitants:  15.  Sun  Casciano  in  Ihe  Vol  di  Greve,  three 
commimes  and  25»fiuo  inhabitants:  16.  Cartel  Fioreniioo  in 
llie  Vul  d'Eliia,  three  communes  and  2U.1 1 4  inhabilants;  1  7. 
Empoli  in  the  valiey  of  the  Lower  Arno,  live  c^mmunesi  and 
2y»664  inhabilants,  Empoli  is  a  thriving  wcU-built  town  on 
llie  left  bank  of  the  Arno,  in  a  very  fertile  count rj- ;  it  has 
^veral  manufactories  of  cotton,  leathpr,  glairs,  and  5500  in- 
Habitants.  18,  San  Miuiato,  below  Emptdi,  one  commune 
and  I3,9C0  inhabitant,"*;  19.  Castel  Franco  di  Sotio,  four 
communes  and  11.235  inhahitants;  20.  Volterra,  between 
the  Era  and  theCecina,  t\vi>  communes  mn\  43,009  inhabit- 
antij  [Voi.tkuh-a]  ;  2K  Furecchio  on  the  north  bank  of 
the  Lower  Arno»  with  two  communes  and  IG,390  inhahit- 
nntsi;  22,  Pescia  in  the  Val  di  Nievolc,  four  communes  and 
18,173  inhabitants;  23.  Monte  Qitim  in  the  same  valley, 
two  communes  and  10,549  inhabitants;  24,  Buggiano  also 
in  the  Val  di  Nievole,  two  communes  and  n,904  inhabit- 
atits;  25.  San  Marcello  in  the  valley  of  the  Lima,  aiuoiig 
the  Apennines  of  Modena  and  Lucca,  contains  three  com- 
munes and  10,140  inhabitants;  26.  Pistoja  has  Hve  com- 
munes and  43,433  inhabitants;  27.  Potestene  di  Piattija, 
which  include  seven  communes  formerly  suljject  to  that 
tiiwn.  and  36,32f>  inhabilants  [Pistqja]:  28.  Prato  in  the 
valley  of  the  Bisenzio,  has  two  communes  and  3B,885  in- 
habitants.  The  town  of  Prato,  12  mile^t  north-west  of  Flor- 
ence, at  the  foot  of  the  Apennines,  is  a  bishop's  see,  ha*  a 
handsome  cathedral,  a  coUegCt  besides  a  seminary  for 
ecelesiastic-al  students,  a  public  library,  a  priming- press,  an 
hospital,  a  monte  di  pieta,  several  manuractories  of  coarse 
woollens,  and  about  10,000  inhabitants.  The  road  from 
Florence  to  Prato  crosses  a  fine  level  country,  highly  cuUi- 
Vkiiud,  and  thick  bet  with  gardens  and  villas. 

Further  particulars  concerning  the  government,  indus- 
try, commerce,  and  other  statistics  of  this  country  are  j^ven 
under  the  head  Tuscany,  llie  climate  of  the  province  ol 
Florence  is  generally  healthy,  and  the  winters  are  much 
colder  than  in  the  plains  of  Pisa  near  the  sea  :  the  highlands 
of  the  Apennines  are  bleak  and  barren  ;  the  lowlands  are 
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pleasant  and  fertile,  but  in  many  pari*  ape  sub]©  t  to  iaiiB 
dation-s  of  the  Arno  and  it?  sHluents. 

FLORENCE,  FIRE'NZE,  or  FIORE'NZA,tho  camil 
of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Tuscany,  and  an  archbi-; 
is  situated  in  the  valley  of  the  Amo,  which  river 
into  two  unequal  parts,  the  larger  or  ori^nal  cits 
the  right  or  northern  hank.    It*  shape  is  a  penta^ 
six  mdes  in  circuit ;   it  is  ench>sed  by  walls  and  has  ci|;iil 
gates,  six  of  which  open  to  high  roads  leading  to  Af^frifl. 
Siena,  Pisa,  Pistoja,  Bologna,  and  to  the  Valloin    ; 
theCasentmo.    On  the  north  and  north-west  a  fiv 
few  miles  in  breadth  is  interpose^l  between  the  tov 
Apennines,  wliich  rise  to  the  height  of  more  than 
above  the  plam,  and  the  upper  ridge  of  which  h^ 
and  horren  appearance.   To  the  north -oast  the  hill 
covered  with  garden^s  and  country-houses,  almost  ici...  i.. .  .i,^ 
city  walh.  That  part  of  the  town  which  is  south  of  the  Amo 
runs  up  the  declivity  of  a  rather  steep  hill.  V]ii<  ]i  j>  tnr^lv 
enclosed  wilhin  the  walls;   the  gardens  of  1 
fort  of  Belvedere  crown  the  higher  grounds 
closure.    Four  brid^^s  over  the  Arno  connect  the  i^o  tufto 
of  the  city ;  the  handsomest  of  the  four  is  the  Pontc  S»ati 
Tfinila   which  is  Oflorned  with   marble   statues,   and  tbt 
raiildle  arch  of  which  is  90  feet  in  «pan.     In  the  r#  ntrnl  ^r 
most    antient  part    of   Florence   (for   the  town   * 
repeatedly  enlarged,  the  actual  line  of  walU  d 
the  t4th  century,)  whitdi  lie*  ch telly  between  the 
the  old  market,  the  town  palace,  and  the  river,  i 

are  mostly  narrow  and  irregular,  and  many  of  Jm.    * 

have  a  mean  or  dilapidatefi  appearance,  though  hc?rc  ai 
there  are  fine  churches  and  massive  square  siorie  auli 
which    look   like  fortresses,  and  were  partly  intended 
sucli  during  the  civil  contentions  of  the  comraotii 
But  the  streets  which  lead  from  this  central  part 
present  gates  ami  which  firom  their  more  recent 
still  called  BorgLi,  or  suburbs,  are  laid  out  on  a 
plan :  the  outer  part  of  the  town  also  is  handsomel; 
the  houses  being  interspersed  with  gardens,  espec 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  city  walls.    T\\c  most  remi 
structures  in  Florence  are,— 1.  The  Duomo  or  Ca! 
which  was  begun  at  the  end  of  the  13  th  century  by 
di   Lapo,  was    cuutinued  by  Giotto   and  other  sn< 
architeets,  until  Brunelleschi  ctjmpleted  it  In  the  151 
tury  by  rai>ing  the   noble    cupola  which  excited  t1 
miration  of  Michel  Angelo.    Tlus  mngruficenl  but 
surround wl  by  an  open  place  ;   on  one  side  of  it  ri 
tarhed  square  lower  or  belfrj'  250  feet  high,  and 
the  baptistery  of  St.  John,  an  octagon  chapel  rich  with; 
lu'*e>  and  mosaics.    The  whole  group  of  budding*  i« 
in  marble  party-coloured  black  and  white,     A  full 
of  the  cathedral  and  biiptislery  is  given  by  Sgnlli. 
ziofie  detC  insigne  Fabbiica  di  S.  lifana  del  Fhre, 
fmtttana   Ftorentiiia,    2nd   edition,  1756  ;    and    there 
bplendid  engravings  of  it  in  the  work  recently  publujiedir 
parts  at  Milan,  entitled  Chicif*  jtrincipnU  d'Eurojyi.    2,  II 
Palazzo  Vecehit),  or  town-house,  which  was  the  scat  of  iiii 
government  of  the  Florentine  republic,  a  ^o-  --    ^  ......J 

lix>king  structure  surmounted   by  a  tower 
from  which  the  great  bell   used  to   toll   ti     ^ 
citizens  or  call  Itiem   to  arms.      Tlie  square 
adorned  with  a  noble  tbuntain  and  with  marble  a 
statues,     A  description  of  this  palace  is  given  by  Hast(«iy 
fllttitrasione    S  for  tea   d^t  PoUaezo  dMla    Sjf^nriii  d^fii 
Pa/^rro  I  VfA*V»,  Florence,  1792.     3.  Betw.  . 

Vecchio  and  the  Arno  is  the  handsome  bui. 
Utlicii,  with  arcades  forming  three  sidc^  of  an  < 
400  feet  in  length,  raised  by  the  Grand  Dukr 
I  the   first    ^to^y   is    occupied'  by   the  ' 

i  sury,   other  public  oflices,  and    the  M 
which  t^ntains   130,000  printerl  voluujrs  . 
The  second  story  contains  the  celebrated   : 
seum,  formetl  by  the  Medici,  which  is  on*.  ^. 
existing  collect  ions  in  sculptures,  medals,  cami 
I  paintings,  and  other  works  of  art.     Full  desci 
with  plates  have  been  repeal  -hod.    4, 

of  San  Lorenzo,  built  by  Brur-  i  lie  numerous 

which  are  adorned  with  the  paiiUnig^i  of  Florentine 
In  the  body  of  the  church  is  the  modest  tomb  of  i 
Cosmo,  called  Pater  Patriie ;  in  the  old  sacristy  ti 
hi!«  father,  Giovanni,  the  princely  merchant,  tlie 
family  and  the  founder  of  this  church;  and  in  th*"* 
sacristy  are  the  celebrated  monuments  of  GiuliaUo  dc*  M« 
dici  and  of  Lorenzo  Duke  of  Urbino,  by  Michel  An^dfl 
Behind  the  choir  of  llie  church  U  the  aepidchral  chaLxsl  ul 
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t grind  duke*  of  the  House  of  Medici,  nch  m  marble, 
V.  a^ates^  lapis  taxuli,  and  other  valuable  stones^  on 
lb  Aioe«)unt  it  has  received  Ihe  name  of  *  Cappella  delle 
t  dure  ;*  but  it  is  much  inferior  in  ihe  lasle  and  work- 
jlip  of  it£^  mausolea  to  the  plain  marble  monuiueiUii  of 
BjAwgelo  m  the  neighbouring  sacristy.  Annexed  to 
itirch  IB  the  buildinipf  begun  by  Michel  Angelo  and 
HtfKied  by  Vasuri,  containing  the  valuable  library  of  MSS, 
Ikti    Laurontiana,    i:ollecled    in    great    part  by  Ctwsnio, 

rfij.  '  ^le  other  members  of  the  first  house  of  Medici, 

tv  ly  inci^aiied  sinco.     Bandini  has  puhlishcd 

►  attal*>^***'  *5l  ^^^  Greek,  Lai  in,  and  Italian  MSS- ;    and 
ekmi  »nd  A^Aemani  those  of  the  Hebrew  and  Oriental 
Iw     6.  Xhe  Church  of  Sanla  Croco  is  remarkable  <^hicfly 
tile  sepulchral  monuments  of  Machiavelli,Michol  Angelo, 
ileo*   and  Allicri,     6.  The  palace  Pitt i.  the  residence  of 
gT»nd  duke,  begun  by  Brunelleschi  and  lluijihed  by  the 
ad  Oulte  G>8nu)  L»  has  a  splendid  gallery  of  paintings 
i*ry  of  70,000  printed  vulumes  and   l^UO  M8S. 
Lian,  omon^  others  the  correspondence  of  Mh- 
%Mt  and  that  of  Galileo.    The  adjoininjj  gardens  of  Bo- 
sre  ext<*nsive,  and  afford  a  pleasant  promenatlo  to  the 
'V  are  laid  out  and  the  trees  are  cut  in  the 
• ;  the  fountains  are  remarkably  fme. 
gaea  Ltie  above,  which  are  the  most  remarkable  edifice.^ 
IBiHAOe,  there  are  numerous  other  fitructureji  which 
yl  be  considered  as  an  ornament  to  any  city ;  such  as 
^p^Bev  Riccardi,  with  its  valuable  library^  now  the  pri>- 
-•.  uf  iU..  '-"iri,,,nity  J  tiie  palace  Strozzi,  one  of  the 
■limena  of  tho  old  massive  ajid  stem 
.       .jrc;  the  mofiern  palactts  Corsuii,  Bor- 
baCt  and  many   others ;    the  churches  of  San  Marc-o, 
Lflti  Mnria  Novella,  VAnnunziata,  Ognbsanti,  Sec;  the 
f>a!  theatres;  tho  Academy  of  the  Fine  Art*;  tlje 
md  th<^  public  walks  outside  tho  (^ates,  all  of 
u  desicribefl  in  separate  publications.     For 
5)tion  of  the  remarkable  objects  in  Florence* 
Ciitd  di  Firense,  18'22;  and  Sc^Ua  di  24 
mctpali  C outrode^  Piazze,  Chiese  e  Paluzzi 
r,  Qhit^'gnaie  da  Zoc^hi,  in  fol, 

oontains    many  charitable   and   other  useful 

There  are  nme  elementary  schools  for  boya, 

dm  schools  kept  by  several  reliLf  ious  congregations ; 

for  girls:  tbo  Ins^tituto  delta  SS,  Annunziai,i, 

girU  are  boarded  and  instructed,  and  provided 

they  leave  the  house;   besides  asylnma  for  Ihe 

[.the  blLud«  tho  deaf  and  dumb,  and  other  unlbrtu- 

il(4f  person*;  and  'confraternite/ or  associations  of  chari- 

l|M^per>ofi!s  for  attendmj:;  the  infirm  and  burying  the  poor 

htjd      Tlte  metlical  and  t^urgical   college  attached  to  the 

m  Maria  Nuova  is  one  of  the  best  medical 

The  principal  academies  are  that  of  La 

ihJit  ut  the  fine  arts,  which  reckons  several  distln- 

contemporary   artists   such  as  the  painter  Ben- 

-    I  the  engraver  Mor^ihcn  ;  and  the  Academy  dei 

which  enc  mrapes  agriculture,  and  publishes  a 

*;  journnh  called  'Giornalo  Agrario  Toscano/ 

»t4tc  of  o^iucation  amonj^  ttie   Florentmes  is  no- 

urubr  ihe  head  of  Florence.  Provinck  of;   the 

consult  on  this  subject  a  very  full  article, 

'ion  in  Tmcany  in  Ihe  year  1830,  in  No.  111. 

/  Educatiim.    The  people  of  Ho  re  nee  are 

,j>,  sober,  **teady,  economical  even  to  parsi- 

,  ii>li4;Kiou3  and  satirical,  but  docile  and  quietly  dis- 

'.  Among  the  wealthy  and  ftiahionable  clasi  n^oraU  are 

'  h  on  the  same  standard  as  in  most  other  Italian 

there  b  perhaps  greater  outward  decorum  main- 

i'ortunes  are  moderate,  and  mostly  derived  from 

property*     Among  the  Tuscan   noliilily  are  many 

.1      1    *  -  -^is,hed   for  their  learning,  and  for  the 

1  they  exert  themselves  in  promoting 

gful  ^..,  Ail  institutions,  such  as  schools,  siavings 

li^orks  of  public  utilit>% 
too  is  upon  Ihe  whole  the  most  pleasant  place  of 
in  ail  Italy.     Strangers  have  also  the  advantage 
tiGit  reading-rooms  in  the  %vhole  peninsula,  which 
phefl  with  foreign  journals  and  literory  noveUics. 
|»ric4»  of  provisions  is  moderate,  the  country  very  fine, 
jc  climate  generally  healthy^  though  at  time^  f(Jggy 
autumn  and  cold  in  the  winter.     Tho  whole  ncii;h- 
[>d  of  Mofcnce  is  studded  with  villas,  country-houses, 
.rdens,  which  made  Anoslo  say»  that  if  they  cuuld 
colleclc^l  within  the  enclosure  of  a  wall  and  joined 
P.  C,  N«>.  63^. 
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to  the  actual  city,  Florence  would  be  more  tlian  equal  to  i 
two  R«me«,  Florence  is  43  miles  east  of  Pisa.  51  south  hf\ 
weat  of  Bologna,  and  145  north-north- west  of  Rome.  I 

History  of  Florence.— -Tim  town  owes  its  origin  to  a  co^ 
lonv  of  Roman  soldiers,  i»ent  by  Octadonus  after  the  victory  ( 
of  Perusia,  to  whom  he  allottetl  part  of  tho  territor}'  of  Th«  i 
colony  of  Fa^snlsc*,  established  about  forty  years  before  by  i 
Sulla.     In  the  reign  of  Tiberius  we  find  the  Florentine*  i 
mentioned  by  Tacitus  (AnnaL  i*  79)  as  having  sent  a  depi>-  j 
tatton  to  Rome  to  deprecate  the  intended  diversion  of  tha ' 
course  of  the  Clanis  into  tho  Arno,  by  which  their  lields  i 
would  have  been  exposed  to  inundation.    About  a>d.  11^ 
Hatlrian»  who  had  been  prrotor  of  Etriiria  under  Trajan, 
restored,  in  the  second  yt?ar  of  his  reign,  the  Via  Cassia 
from  Clusium  to  Flore ntia.    Little  else  is  known  of  Flo- 
rence under  the  empire,  and  hardly  any  remains  exist  of 
that  period,  except  some  relics  of  an  amphitheatre,  and  a 
few  inscriptions.     Christianity  seems  to   have  been   esta- 
blished at  Floronco  in  the  third  centurj%and  several  martyr* 
are  recorded  there  under  Decius.     In  the  year  313  Felix 
bishop  of  Florctice  attended  a  council  at  Rome.     About 
4Uo   the  town  was  threatened  by  the  Gulhs  under  Rada^ 
gaisus,  but  wa*  saved  by  Stilichon,  who  defeated  the  bar- 
barians in  its  neighbourhood.   In  342,  being  again  attacked 
by  the  Goths  under  To  til  a,  it  was  successfully  defended  by 
the  garrison  which  Belisarius  had  left  in  it.     In  553  the 
Florentines  sent  a  deputation  to  Nnrsos  to  propitiate  that 
commander  in  their  favour.    The  Longobardn  afterwardd 
occupies!  Florence,  appareglly  without  violence,  and  Tus- 
cuny  became  one  of  the  duchies  uf  their  kingdom.     Upon 
the  whole,  Florence  seems  to  have  escaped  comparatively 
y  11  hurl  tlie  ravages  of  the  northern  invaders,  owing  pro- 
bably to  its  situation ►     Charlemagne  having  conquered  the 
Longolmrds,  organiJEed  the  various  provinc4*s  of  their  king- 
dom :    he  appointed   at    Florence   a    [lolitical   chief  called 
duke,   and    afterwards  count,   under  whom  were  various 
ofiicers  called   scab  in  i,    vicarii,   vicedomini,   advocati,   and 
centenarii,  who  by  the  Capitularies  of  the  year  B0%  ch.  \xi., 
were  to  be  chosen  by  the  count  and  the  people  together. 
Thus  a  municipal  government  was  early  giv^jn  to  Florence. 
In  the  elcvcnlh  century,  when  Italy  began  to  be  involved 
in  the  long  quarrel  between  the  eluirch  and  the  empire, 
Florence  with  the  grcaler  part  of  Tuscany  was  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Countess  MatUda,  wlio  ri\  -n  '  'ii?out  1U5 
lell  her  inheriuuice  to  the  Eomsin  see,     i  tniie  tho  J 

towns  of  Tuwpany   began    lo  govern    tli  .   aa  inde- 

pendent common weulihs,  and  the  j>opcH  favoured  this  slate 
of  things.  Florence  had  then  a  very  Lmited  contudo,  or 
territory,  extending  only  a  few  miles  round  its  walls  ;  hut 
the  iiitJnstry  and  speculative  spirit  of  its  ciiizeui*  wonder- 
fully enriched  them.  They  hau  commerctul  cstabhshmonls 
in  the  Levant,  in  France,  and  in  other  parts;  they  weic 
munuy-changers,  nioncv-iendets,  jewellers,  and  goldsniiths. 
In  H)78  they  first  enlarged  the  circuit  of  iheir  ti)Wti.  In 
1113,  while  the  Cuunlee's  MatUda  was  still  living,  the  citi- 
*etis  of  Florence  took  uj)  arms  to  re|>el  a  new  delegate  or 
vicar  i^ent  by  the  emperor  and  accompanied  by  a  litxip  of 
arroed  men  furnished  by  the  neighbouring  feudatunes. 
They  mot  him  at  Monte  Cascioli,  then  an  estate  of  the 
counts  Cadolingi,  about  six  milen  west  uf  Florence  :  Ro- 
bert the  imperial  vicar  was  killed  in  the  contlict,  bod  hi^i 
men  were  routed.  This  was  the  fir^^t  niilitary  exploit  of 
the  Florentine  community,  and  from  that  lime  Floreiici* 
was  numbered  among  the  towns  attached  to  the  popes  and 
opposed  to  the  emperors,  or  as  they  were  afterwaids  called 
in  the  following  century,  the  Ouelph  party.  aUhoogh  man, 
of  the  neighbouring  feudatories  wore  of  the  opposite  or  impe* 
rial  party :  and  as  several  of  them  at  various  ejMKhs  becamts 
citizens  of  Florence,  or  became  connected  by  mamaijc  or 
otlierwiso  w*ith  Florentine  families,  the  seeds  of  iulcrnal 
discord  were  thus  sown  within  its  walls. 

In  1 17/  the  first  internal  disturbance  is  recorded  as  nised 
by  the  Uberti,  a  powerful  family,  supportcfl  by  their  de* 
pendants  and  friends,  against  the  consuls,  or  municipal  ma- 
gistrates, who  were  elected  by  the  various  trader.  Tha 
town  became  divided  into  factions,  each  headed  by  somo 
turbulent  family  i  they  fought  in  the  streets,  from  palace  to 
palace,  and  tower  against  tower :  of  these  towers  there  were 
many  within  the  town  more  than  1  tio  braccm  high  (about 
15(>  feet).     (Malispini,  Crontca  FiorfnUna^  cap.  80.) 

In  l-l  J  the  whole  town  was  divided  into  two  factions,  in 
cotjsequence  of  a  young  mivn  of  the  fimdy  of  Buondehnonlit 
wlw  WU3  bctrothcil  to  a  young  ladv,  ^  relative  of  the  UbcrtL^ 
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having  broken  his  ftiith  to  her  and  married  another  of  the 
femily  of  Donati.  The  Uberti  and  their  relatives  stabbed 
the  promise-breaker  in  the  street.  The  citizens  took  part, 
some  ivith  the  Uberti.  and  others  with  the  Buondelmonti 
and  Donati.  As  the  Uberti  were  partisans  of  the  emperor 
Frederic  II.,  the  two  parties  assumed  the  respective  names 
of  Guelphs  and  Guibelines,  and  the  private  feud  was  mixed 
tip  with  the  great  quarrel  which  then  divided  all  Italy.  In 
the  course  of  this  struggle,  sometimes  one,  sometimes  the 
other  of  the  two  parties  prevailed,  when  the  leaders  of  the 
losing  faction  generally  left  the  town  to  return  at  the  first 
opportunity.  The  majority  of  the  citizens  however  were 
Guelphs,  and  their  party  predominated  in  the  town  when 
the  emperor  Frederic  II.  died  in  1250.  Emboldened  by 
this  event,  the  Guelphs  of  Florence,  not  content  with  ruling 
over  their  community,  sent  forces  against  Pistoja,  Pisa,  and 
Siena,  which  belonged  to  the  Guibelinc  party,  defeated  the 
Pisans,  made  an  incursion  into  the  valley  of  Mugello  against 
the  Ubaldini,  who,  as  well  as  the  Guidi,  were  great  Guibe- 
line  feudatories  in  the  Apennines,  and  sent  another  force 
into  the  Valdarno  against  the  Florentine  emigrants  who 
had  gathered  there.  All  this  occurred  in  1252,  which  was 
thenceforth  remembered  by  the  Florentines  as  *  the  year  of 
victories.'  In  1254  they  took  Volterra.  This  was  to  Flo- 
rence a  period  of  great  success,  and  it  was  then  that  they 
first  coined  their  golden  florins,  of  twenty- four  carats,  and 
of  the  weight  of  a  drachm,  bearing  the  impression  of  John 
the  Baptist,  the  patron  of  Florence,  and  a  lily,  the  device 
of  the  city.  This  was  considered  the  finest  coin  in  all  Europe. 
It  was  also  about  this  time  that  the  government  was  re- 
formed. Instead  of  the  consuls  of  the  trades,  a  council  of 
twelve  anziani,  or  elders,  was  appointed,  two  for  each  dis- 
trict of  the  town,  who  were  civil  magistrates,  and  a  |[)odesta 
was  chosen  from  some  other  town  to  administer  justice, 
whose  decisions  were  without  appeal.  Another  stranger 
was  chosen  as  captain  of  the  people,  or  commander  of  the 
militia,  composed  of  the  citizens  formed  into  companies 
under  their  respective  gonfklonieri,  or  standard-bearers. 
These  two  last  officers  were  renewed  every  two  years, 
and  sometimes  yearly.  It  was  at  that  time  a  prevail- 
ing custom  of  the  Italian  cities  to  chooso  their  podesta  fh)m 
among  strangers,  to  avoid  the  risk  of  partiality  arising  from 
connexion  and  friendship ;  but  the  temptation  of  bribery  or 
seduction  still  remained. 

Meantime  the  Guibeline  emigrants  had  gathered  at 
Siena,  and  being  supported  by  lilanfred,  king  of  Naples, 
they  took  the  field  under  Farinata  degli  Uberti,  an  able 
leader,  who  surprised  the  Florentines  and  other  Guelphs  of 
Tuscany  at  Monteaparto,  on  the  banks  of  the  Arbia,  a  few 
miles  from  Siena,  on  the  4th  September,  1260,  and  com- 
pletely defeated  them,  with  the  loss  of  10,000  killed  and  a 
number  of  prisoners.  The  Guibelines  entered  Florence  in 
triumph,  the  principal  Guelphs  who  survived  fled  to  Lurca, 
their  property  was  confiscated,  their  houses  were  razed,  and 
a  new  magistracy  was  formed  from  among  tho  Guibeline 
party,  who  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  Manfred.  At  a 
general  diet  of  the  Guibeline  cities,  held  soon  after  at  Em- 
pcdi,  it  was  proposed  to  raze  Florence  to  the  ground,  and 
distribute  the  inhabitants  among  other  towns,  as  the  bulk 
of  the  population  was  too  much  Guelph  to  be  trusted ;  but 
Farinata  indignantly  resisted  the  proposal,  saying  he  would 
sooner  join  the  Guelphs  than  sec  his  native  town  destroyed : 
this  threat  had  its  effect,  and  Florence  was  saved.  Dante 
has  justly  praised  Farinata  for  this  patriotic  act,  in  which 
the  feelings  of  the  citizen  rose  above  the  passions  of  tho 
partisan. 

In  1265  the  defeat  and  death  of  ManfVed,  at  Benevento, 
turned  the  scale  against  the  Guibelines.  The  Florentines 
in  the  following  year  drove  away  the  gaiTison  left  by  Man- 
fVed,  and  offered  their  allegiance  for  ten  years  to  Charles  of 
Anjou,  king  of  Naples,  who  sent  them  800  French  horse- 
men under  Gai  de  Montfort  as  his  vicar.  A  new  organiz- 
ation of  the  government  took  place,  which  was  divided 
among  several  councils.  There  was  a  council  of  twelve 
Buonomini,  who  were  to  give  their  opinion  first  on  every 
new  measure,  law,  or  tax  proposed,  after  which  the  measure, 
if  approved  by  them,  was  laid  before  the  council  of  credcnza, 
or  *  trust,*  a  sort  of  senate  composed  of  the  gonfalonieri  of 
tho  higher  tmdes  and  other  notables,  wlio  delilwrated  in 
secret,  and  fi-om  them  the  motion  came  before  tlic  council 
of  300,  cx)nsisting  of  deputies  from  all  classes  of  citizens, 
presided  over  by  the  podesta,  which  gave  its  final  sanction. 
The  mode  of  electing  these  >*arious  counciMors  is  not  very 


clearly  ascertamed.  There  was  also  much  oonftirion  be- 
tween the  legislative  and  judicial  powers  in  all  the  Italna 
cities,  and  the  laws  and  customs  were  generally  so  barbarooi 
and  absurd,  that  there  was  no  security  for  person  or  uo- 
perty.  (Sismondi's  Italian  RemibUct;  Hallam's  Middk 
Ages;  also  an  article  in  the  ,W>r«^  Quarterly  Review, 
xxiv.,  October,  1833,  on  the  History  qf  Modern  ItaUn 
Freedom.) 

In  1 268  the  expedition  of  Conradin  gave  a  momentuy 
preponderance  to  the  Guibelines,  but  they  were  soon  ex- 
pelled again  from  Florence.  In  1273,  by  the  inediationof 
the  pope,  peace  was  made  between  the  two  parties,  anddw 
Guibelines  were  recalled,  but  this  harmony  did  not  last  loiw, 
In  1280  Cardinal  Latino  Orsini,  legate  of  Pope  Nicholas  III^ 
made  a  new  peace  :  the  more  violent  Guibelines  were  bft> 
nished  for  a  time,  but  their  property  was  restored  to  tbem. 
and  the  rest  of  their  party  were  allowed  to  return,  and  ti 
participate  in  the  offices  of  the  state.  But  the  Guelphi 
being  stronger,  did  not  keep  their  promises  towards  then. 
From  this  enoch  and  for  the  next  thirty  years  we  have  t 
faithflil  guide  among  the  intricacy  of  the  mtemal  feuds  of 
Florence  in  the  chronicler  Dino  Compagni,  fVom  whomt 
brief  account  of  those  transactions  in  which  both  he  him- 
self and  the  poet  Dante  acted  a  part,  is  given  under  the 
head  Dante.  The  institution  of  the  Priori,  or  supreme  exe- 
cutive magistrates,  who  were  chosen  from  among  the  higher 
trades,  one  for  each  district  or  ward  of  the  city,  and  renewed 
every  two  months,  dates  from  this  epoch,  and  lasted  tlU  the 
end  of  the  republic.  All  those  fkmilies  who  had  litlei 
of  nobility  conferred  upon  them,  whether  Guelphs  or  Gui- 
belines, were  declared  to  be  excluded  for  ever  from  the 
higher  offices  of  state.  They  formed  the  class  called  Dei 
Grandi,  and  were  33  families,  mostly  Guelph,  as  the  Guibe- 
lines had  been  previously  exiled.  Machiavelli  remarks  on 
this  occasion  that  *  the  plebeians  of  Rome  aimed  at  sharing 
in  tho  offices  and  honours  of  the  state  in  common  with  the 
patricians,  an  aim  just  and  reasonable,  and  in  which  they 
succeeded,  while  those  of  Florence  fought  in  order  to  nw- 
nopolize  tlie  government,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  noUe^ 
which  made  the  latter  more  desperate,  and  led  to  a  perpe- 
tual recurrence  of  slaughter,  banishment,  and  confiscation.' 
(Istorie  Florentine,  proemio,  lib.  iii.)  But  Machiaveffi 
seems  to  have  overlooked  the  differences  in  the  constitution  of 
society  in  the  two  cities :  at  Rome  tho  patricians  were  the 
original  inhabitants,  while  at  Florence  the  nobles  were  nnit 
of  tliem  originally  strangers  who  had  asked  for  and  obtained 
the  freedom  of  the  city,  or  citizen  families  who  had  obtained 
^  titles  of  nobility  from  the  emperors  or  other  foreign  rulen. 
After  the  feuds  of  the  Bianchi  and  the  Neri,  and  the  bt- 
nishmentof  the  former,  the  Florentines  besieged  and  took 
Pistoja  by  famine  in  the  year  1306.  The  siege  was  attended 
with  circumstances  of  the  greatest  atrocity,  like  most  of 
tho  wars  of  the  Italian  cities  in  the  middle  ages,  and  which 
arc  indignantly  related  by  honest  Dino.  In  August,  1315, 
Uguccione  della  Faggiuola,  at  the  head  of  the  Guibelines  of 
Pisa,  completely  defeated  the  Florentines,  joiuod  by  the 
other  Guelphs  of  Tuscany,  at  Monte  Catini,  in  the  Val  di 
Nievole.  But  Uguccione  himself  being  driven  away  from 
Pisa  for  his  tyranny  towards  the  citizens,  Florence  had  time 
to  recover  from  its  loss.  Uguccione  was  succeeded  in  the 
command  of  the  Guibelines  of  Tuscany  by  Gastruccio  Cti- 
tracani,  lord  of  Lucca,  who  took  Pistoia,  and  defeated  the 
Florentines  in  a  pitched  battle  at  Altopascio,  near  the 
marshes  of  Bientina,  in  September,  1325.  Gastruccio  ad- 
vanced to  within  a  mile  of  Florence,  and  had  the  bishop  of 
Arezzo  joined  him  with  his  forces,  he  would  have  taken  the 
town.  But  the  Florentines  received  timely  assistance  from 
the  Anjou  king  of  Naples,  while  the  Emperor  Ludovic  V. 
came  into  Italy  to  support  Gastruccio  and  the  Guibelines, 
whose  cause  however  met  soon  after  with  an  irrepara- 
ble loss  by  the  death  of  Gastruccio  in  September,  1328. 
[Gastruccio  Castracani.I  Charles  duke  of  Calabna,  on 
whom  the  Florentiues  in  their  distress  had  conferred  the 
signoria,  or  lordship,  of  their  city,  and  who  had  already  given 
proofs  of  a  tvrannical  disposition,  died  about  the  same  time. 
Death,  Machiavelli  observes,  was  the  best  ally  of  tho  Flo- 
rentines in  their  most  urgent  distresses.  While  they  were 
threatened  by  Gastruccio,  one  of  their  principal  merchant 
houses  failed'  for  the  sum  of  400,000  golden  florins,  which 
added  greatly  to  their  distress.  In  1333  a  great  flood  of 
the  A  mo  carried  away  three  bridges,  part  of  the  walls,  laid 
most  of  the  streets  of  Florence  unoer  water,  and  caused 
hea\T  damage.  Some  years  afterwards  two  more  Gommercia] 
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eompftiiiM»  Peruui  and  Bardi,  failed  in  consequence  of  the 
km  6f  1,365,000  golden  florins,  being  capital  and  interent  of 
■ams  which  they  had  advanced  to  Edward  III.  of  England, 
t&d  which  he  was  unable  to  repay. 

These  facto  give  an  insight  into'  the  sources  of  the  extra- 
■dinary  wealth  and  resources  of  the  Florentines.  Those 
•ouroea  were  twofold,  the  numerous  manufactures  at  home 
nd  the  trade  and  bankins  speculations  carried  on  by  Floren- 
tnie  merchants  abroad.  Among  the  manufactures  the  most 
anportant  were  those  of  woollens,  silks,  and  jewellery.  The 
oitiiend  of  Florence  were  classed  from  1266  into  12  arti,  or 
eompaniesof  trades  or  professions,  seven  of  which  were  called 
Vtt  maggiori,  namely — i,  lawyers  and  attorneys ;  2,  dealers 
■foreign  stuffs ;  3,  bankers  and  money-chanf2:crs ;  4,  woollen 
manufacturers  and  drapers ;  5,  physicians  and  apothecaries ; 
1^  silk  manufacturers  and  mercers ;  7,  furriers.  The  arti 
minori,  or  lower  trades,  were  originally  five— retailers  of 
•loth,  smiths,  shoemakers,  butchers,  carpenters,  and  masons ; 
but  they  were  afterwards  increased  to  1 4.  Every  citizen 
who  wished  to  be  eligible  to  office  was  required  to  inscribe 
hii  name  on  the  rolls  of  one  of  the  trades.  Dante  had  his 
inicribed  on  the  roll  of  the  apothecaries,  although  he  never 
oercised  that  profession.  Of  the  important^e  of  their 
ftieiga  trade,  and  the  influence  which  the  Florentine  mer- 
cfcanU  or  bankers  had  attained  in  foreign  countries,  we  have 
a  proof  in  the  fiict,  that  when  Pope  Boniface  VIII.  after  his 
■lection,  received  the  congratulatory  addresses  of  foreign 
Matsi,  it  wa^  observed  that  no  less  than  1 2  envoys  accredited 
to  him  on  the  occasion  were  citizens  of  Florence,  on  which 
Bomface  exclaimed,  that '  the  Florentines  constituted  the 
tth  element  of  tLe  creation/ 

Their  armies,  especially  when  upon  a  long  expedition, 
WBK  chiefly  composed  of  mercenaries  and  auxiliaries,  and 
mostly  commanded  by  a  foreign  captain,  or  condottiere, 
hf  whom  they  were  often  badly  served  or  betrayed.  Tlio 
towns  and  districts  subject  to  Flurence  retained  their  local 
ilatutes,  and  elected  their  own  magistrates,  like  the  muni- 
cipia  subject  to  antieut  Rome,  but  they  had  no  share  in  the 
coniral  government  of  the  republic 

Fresli  dissensions  among  themselves  and  an  unfortunate 
campaign  against  Pisa  made  the  Florentines  look  out  again 
ftr  a  foreign  protector.  King  Robert  of  Naples  sent  them 
MM  of  his  officers,  Gaultier  de  Brienne,  of  French  extrao- 
tioa,  but  born  in  Greece,  who  bore  the  title  of  Duke  of 
Athens,  and  who  had  already  some  years  before  come  to 
tha  assistance  of  Florence  against  Castruccio.  Many  of  the 
citiiens,  weary  of  civil  feuds,  contrived  to  have  him  elected  by 
aeelamation  lord  of  Florence  for  life,  in  1342,  thus  su])erse<l- 
ing  the  ordinary  government  of  the  Priori  and  Gonfaloniere. 
ne  began  by  putting  to  death  or  sending  into  exile  a  number 
of  citiMns  of  the  wealthier  popular  families  who  had  till 
now  kept  the  government  in  their  own  hands,  and  who  were 
obnoxious  both  to  the  nobles  who  were  excluded  from  office 
and  to  the  inferior  orders  who  attributed  to  them  all  tlicir 
tnmbles.  Having  a  foreign  force  of  Frenchmen  and  Nea- 
politaas  at  his  disposal,  his  sentences  were  summarily  exe- 
sated.  In  the  course  of  ten  months  he  contrived  to  draw 
400,000  ^Iden  florins,  which  he  transmitted  to  Naples. 
He  soon  incurred  the  hatred  of  all  parties,  and  having  con- 
wked  for  the  26th  Jnly,  1343,  a  number  of  distinguished 
citizens  to  consult  with  them  on  the  affairs  of  state,  but 
nslly  for  the  purpose  of  putting  them  to  death  the  people, 
who  were  already  prepared,  rushed  to  the  palace  at  the  cry  of 
'  popolo,  popolo','  dispersed  the  duke's  cavalry,  and  obliged 
him  to  capitulate  on  the  3rd  of  August,  when  the  bishop 
of  Florence  had  him  conveyed  safely  with  his  men  outside 
of  the  territory  of  the  republic.  Thus  Florence  recovered  its 
independence,  and  the  memory  of  that  deliverance,  called 
'laCaeciata  del  Duca  d'Atcne,'  is  still  solemnized  at  Flo- 
lence  by  the  display  of  the  flags  of  the  various  trades  on 
the  26th  of  July. 

It  was  now  agreed  that  the  grandi,  or  antient  nobler, 
ihould  have  a  share  of  the  oflices  of  the  state,  but  as  they 
•Don  assumed  too  much,  they  were  dnven  away  again  frum 
the  town-hall.  Upon  this  they  took  up  arms,  and  a  battle 
onsued  in  the  streets  of  Florence,  in  which  the  grandi  were 
defeated  and  their  houses  plundered  and  burnt.  This 
was  the  last  struggle  of  the  nobles  at  Florence.  (Machia- 
^Ili,  lib.  11.)  But  a  few  years  afler  a  new  quarrel  broke 
imt  between  two  wealthy  citizen  families,  the  Albizzi  and 
the  Ricci,  which  divided  the  city  into  two  parties  again. 
Fhe  Albixzi  at  length  preponderated,  and  after  exiling  a 
BOinber  9t  citiion«  of  the  opposite  party,  they  formed  a 


government  composed  entirely  of  popolani  grassi, or  wcUth}' 
citizeiis.  The  way  in  which  the  Albizzi,  an  1  ilie  Mediri  af.ei 
them,  contrived  to  monopolize  the  power  of  the  stale,  was  b) 
calling  together  the  general  assembly  of  the  people  in  the 
great  square,  which,  not  being  able  to  deliberate,  voted  by 
acclamation  a  Balia,  or  dictatorial  commissi  jn.  This  commis- 
sion appointed  a  permanent  council,  a  sort  of  senate  which 
chose  the  citizens  whom  it  thought  qualified  to  flU  the  princi- 
pal offices  of  state.  These  gonml  assembhes,  called  '  parla- 
menti,'  were  resorted  to  in  factious  times,  and  were  swayed 
by  the  strongest  or  boldest  faction.    (Machiavelli,  Istwie 
Florentine.)    The  lower  trades,  instigated  by  the  Ricci  and 
the  Medici,  who  began  at  that  time  to  court  notice  and 
popularity,  broke  out  into  insmroction  in  1378,  forced  the 
town-hall,  burnt  the  archives,  and  after  three  days  of  anar- 
chy, elected  a  woolcomber,  Michele  I^ndo,  as  chief  mar 
gistrate.     LAndo,  who  was  a  man  of  natural  good  sense, 
succeeded  in  re-establishing  order  and  checking  the  riutei-s. 
After  several  years  of  troubles,  the  popolani  grassi,  wilh  Uie 
Albizzi  at  their  head  resumed  the  power  in  1 382,  and  formed 
a  new  aristocracy,  which  succeedeu  in  retaining  the  reins  of 
the  government  for  52  years,  not  however  without  occa- 
sional tumults,  conspiracies,  and  insurrections,   until  the 
year  1400.      From  that  year,  Machiavelli  says,  the  city 
remained  internally  quiet  till  1433,  the  longest  period  of 
I  tranquillity  which  Florence  had  ever  known.    The  state 
;  was  fortunate  in  its  external  politics;   ils  two  most  formid- 
,  able  enemies  Gian  Galeazzo  Visconti,  duke  of  Milan,  and 
!  Ladislaus,  king  of  Naples,  being  carried  off,  the  former  by 
the  plague  and  the  other  by  another  contagion,  just  as  they 
;  were  threatening  Florence  with  destruction.    The  Floren- 
I  tines  atrquired  posa>e£sion,  partly  by  force  and  partly  by  pur. 
chase,  of  Cor  tuna,  Arezzo,  Livurno  (leghorn),  part  of  tlic 
I  Romagna,  aud  lastly  uf  Pisu,  which  they  took  through  fa- 
mine and  treachery  in  September,  1 406.    The  Florentines 
behaved  with  great  humanity  and  even  generosity  in  order 
I  to  reconcile  the  Pisans  to  their  yoke ;  but  all  the  antient 
and  most  opulent  families  of  that  city  emigrated  to  Lucca, 
I  Sardinia,  and  Sicily,  the  young  men  enga^d  in  the  free 
I  companies  of  the  various  Condottieri;  and  Pisa,  in  losing 
I  its  independence,  lost  its  commerce,  its  population,  and  its 
I  prosperity. 

I  The  administration  of  the  Albizzi  was  overthrown  by 
Cosmo  de'  Medici,  a  popular  citizen  and  a  princely  mer- 
chant, in  1 434.  From  that  moment  the  history  of  Florence 
became  closely  connected  with  that  of  his  house,  and  the 
sequel  is  given  under  the  head  Medici. 

llie  first  house  of  Medici  respected  the  republican  forms, 
and  were  contented  with  exercising  the  chief  infiueuce  in 
the  state  without  emerging  from  the  class  of  citizens.  But 
the  foreign  wars  which  desolated  Italy  in  the  16th  century 
effected  the  fall  of  that  republic,  when  a  member  of  a  lateral 
branch  of  the  Medici,  the  line  of  Cosmo  having  become 
extinct,  was  placed  by  Charles  V.  as  duke  of  Florence. 
[Cosmo  I.]  Tlie  ducal  dynasty  of  Medici  continued  to 
rule  till  the  year  1737,  when,  becoming  extinct,  they  were 
succeeded  by  Francis  of  Lorraine,  afterwards  emperor  of 
Grermany,  and  husband  of  Maria  Theresa  of  Austria.   [Tus- 

CANY.] 

FLORES,  an  island  30  miles  long,  with  a  mean  breadth 
of  9  miles,  is  one  of  the  Azores,  and  situated  in  39""  34' 
N.  lat.,  and  31®  W.  long.  It  derived  its  name  fk-om  the 
multitude  of  flowers  with  which  it  abounds.  There  are 
two  small  towns  on  the  east  coast,  called  Santa  Cruz  and 
Lagena.  There  is  little  trade,  but  the  island  produces 
abundance  of  wheat  and  pulse;  and  a  great  number  of 
horned  cattle  of  small  size  are  bred.  The  number  of  in- 
habitants is  said  to  be  about  1400. 

FLORES,  sometimes  called  End6,  an  island  in  the 
Indian  archipelago  lying  between  &°  and  9**  S.  lat,  and  be- 
tween 120"*  and  123°  E.  long.  Its  length  is  about  200  miles 
from  cast  to  west,  and  its  average  breadth  about  35  miles. 
The  surface  of  the  island  is  hilly,  particularly  on  the  south 
side,  where  there  are  several  high  volcanic  mountains,  fh)m 
one  of  which  there  was  an  eruption  in  1810.  The  prin- 
cipal port,  Endc\  is  on  the  south  side  of  the  island ;  it  has 
an  excellent  harbour.  Larantuka,  a  town  on  the  east 
side,  on  the  straits  of  Larantuka,  in  8"  45'  S.  lat.  and  1 23* 
E.  long.,  is  in  the  possession  of  the  Portuguese,  who  have 
succeeded  in  bringing  many  of  the  natives  to  the  profession 
of  the  Catholic  faith.  This  is  the  only  part  of  the  island  in 
possession  of  Europeans.  End6  was  formerly  subordinate 
to  the  Dutch  residency  at  Coopang  in  the  island  of  Timor; 
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but  in  1812  the  Bugis  inhabitants  succeeded  in  expelling 
all  Europeans,  and  have  since  refused  to  hold  any  inter- 
course witli  them.  The  coast  is  mostly  colonized  by  Bugis 
and  Mahiys,  but  the  interior  is  inhabited  by  aborigines, 
about  whom  and  about  their  customs  and  institutions 
little  or  nothing  is  known.  They  more  resemble  in  their 
persons  the  Papuas  of  New  Guinea  than  any  other  inha- 
bitants of  the  Eastern  Archipelago. 

FLORIAN,  JEAN  PIERRE  CLARIS  DE.  was  born 
of  a  noble  family  in  the  Chdteau-Florian,  in  the  Cevenues,  in 
1755.  His  education  was  superintended  by  his  grandfather  ; 
but,  on  his  dying  deeply  in  debt,  Florian  was  obliged  to 
look  around  him  for  some  means  of  support.  The  Marquis 
de  Florian,  his  uncle,  who  had  married  a  niece  of  Voltaire's, 
took  young  Florian  to  Ferney,  where  the  philosopher  spoke 
encouragingly  of  his  talents.  He  became  in  1768  page  of 
the  Due  de  Penthidvrc,  and  finding  that  ho  had  a  passion 
for  tho  army,  that  nobleman  gave  him  a  company  of  the 
dragoons  do  Penthi^vre.  He  shortly  afterwards  retired 
from  active  service,  and  accepted  the  place  of  gentleman  in 
ordinary  to  the  duke,  wlio  treated  him  as  a  friend.  Having 
now  an  opportunity  to  devote  himself  to  literature,  he  pro- 
duced in  1783  tho  romancu  of  *  Galatea,'  in  imitation  of 
tho  novels  of  Cervantes.  His  mother  being  a  Castilian,  he 
was  perfectly  familiar  with  the  Spanish  language.  *  Galatde' 
was  followed  by  the  well-known  *  Numa  Pompilius,*  pub- 
lished in  1786.  The  pastoral  romance  of  *  Estelle,' which 
was  produced  two  years  afterwards,  and  was  reckoned  by 
critics  his  best  production,  caused  but  small  sensation  at  the 
time.  He  also  brought  out  a  collection  of  fables  and  a 
number  of  little  comedies,  in  the  Italian  style,  with  Arle- 
chino  for  their  hero,  which  were  very  successful.  In  1791 
he  published  his  romance  *  Gonzalve  de  Cordoue,'  which 
was  preceded  by  an  historical  notice  of  the  Moors,  which 
has  been  greatly  esteemed.  In  1793  he  was  banished 
from  Paris  by  the  decree  published  against  the  nobility, 
and  retired  to  Sceaux,  the  inhabitants  of  which  received 
him  with  cordiality,  as  he  had  always  been,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Due  de  Penthi^vre,  their  benefactor.  He 
was  aflerwanls  arrested,  and  confined  in  the  prison  called 
Port  Libre,  but  he  was  soon  liberated.  His  health  was 
80  affected  by  anxiety,  that  he  died  in  1794,  having,  dur- 
ing his  incarceration,  written  the  romance  of  *  Guillaume 
Tell.' 

Florian  seems  to  have  been  a  writer  who  did  little  else 
than  imitate,  in  an  inferior  manner,  the  authors  who  had 
preceded  him.  *  Galat^'  is  an  imitation  of  Cer>'antes; 
•  Numa'  of  Fenelon's  *Telemaque ;'  and  the  fables,  of  those 
of  La  Fontaine.  His  fables,  whicli  are  well  spoken  of  by  La 
Harpe,  contain  some  very  neat  and  accurate  descriptions ; 
indeed,  as  a  fabulist.  La  Fontaine  is  alone  his  superior. 
'  Numa*  retains  its  place  as  a  school-book.  The  translation 
of  *  Don  Quixote,'  which  is  a  posthumous  work,  is  censured 
fbr  its  want  of  humour.  An  honourable  trait  of  Florian 
deserves  to  bo  recorded — he  devoted  much  of  the  profits  of 
his  works  to  paying  the  debts  of  his  family. 

FLO'RIDA  was  the  name  given  by  Juan  Ponce  de  Lion 
to  tho  continent  of  North  America,  from  having  discovered 
it  on  Palm  Sunday  (called,  in  Spanish,  Pasqua  Florida)  in 
151*2.  During  a  j^rcat  part  of  the  sixteenth  century  the 
southern  part  of  the  eastern  coast  of  North  America  con- 
tinued to  bear  this  name,  which  was  gradually  restritted 
to  that  portion  of  this  coast  now  called  Florida.  This 
country  at  present  foinns  a  territory  of  the  United  States, 
and  comprehends  a  peninsula,  lying  between  23°  and  30® 
45'  N.  lat.  and  80"  and  83**  W.  long.,  besides  a  tract  of 
land  extending  along  the  northern  shores  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  bet weeu  29°  40'  and  31°N.  lat.  and  83"  and  87**  20' 
W.  long.  The  peninsula  and  adjacent  country  are  called 
East  Florida,  and  the  remainder  West  Florida ;  the  river 
Appalachicola  being  considered  as  the  boundary  between 
them.  The  length  of  the  peninsula  from  Cape  Sable,  its 
most  southern,  point,  to  the  mouth  of  St.  Mary's  River, 
which  divides  Florida  from  Georgia,  is  380  miles.  Its  width 
between  Vacasansa  Bay  and  SL  Augustine  is  about  90  miles, 
and  the  breadth  is  about  the  same  tuwanls  its  southern  ex- 
tremity ;  but  the  central  part  between  Amasura  River  and 
Cape  Romano  is  120  miles  wide.  The  tract  along  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  is  nearly  300  miles  long  from  east  to  west :  its 
width  varies  between  30  and  70  miles.  The  whole  terri- 
tor)'  is  calculated  to  be  about  55,000  square  miles,  or  some- 
what more  than  that  of  England. 

Oppotfjto  the  southorn  extremity  of  the  peniusula  there 


is  a  series  of  keys  (as  they  are  called,  a  corraptioii  ofeayof] 
and  islands,  mostly  covered  with  wood.  They  begin  on  the 
west  with  the  Tortugas,  and  continue  for  some  distance 
eastward,  but  afterwards  turn  to  the  north-east  and  north, 
and  terminate  at  Cape  Florida.  These  islands,  which  are 
called  the  Florida  Keys,  are  sliirted  towards  the  south  and 
east  by  narrow  reefs,  called  the  Florida  Reefs,  and  both  the 
Florida  Keys  and  the  Florida  Reeh  may  be  considered  » 
constituting  in  this  place  the  left  bank  of  the  Gulf  Strein, 
the  beginning  of  which  may  be  fixed  between  the  Tortogai 
and  the  coast  of  Cuba,  near  the  Havanna.  The  Golf 
Stream  rapidly  increases  in  velocity,  and  between  Ctpe 
Florida  and  the  Bemini  Islands  sometimes  runs  five  nmei 
per  hour.  It  continues  with  nearly  the  same  velocity  aknt 
the  eastern  shores  of  Florida  up  to  the  mouth  of  St.  Marp 
River.  The  whole  of  this  coast  is  fiat,  and  skirted  by  lov 
narrow  islands  of  sand,  which  lie  parallel  to  the  main  land, 
and  are  separated  from  it  by  narrow  and  shallow  laguno^ 
which  cannot  be  navigated  even  by  vessels  of  small  burdet. 
This  coast  has  no  harbours,  except  at  the  northern  ex- 
tremity, where  that  of  St  Augustine  has  10  feet,  St  Jcdu 
15  feet,  and  St  Mary's  20  feet  water  at  high  tides.  The 
western  %x)ast  of  the  peninsula  and  that  of  West  Florida  in 
also  enclosed  by  elongated  narrow  sandy  islands,  thoueh 
they  do  not  form  such  a  continuous  barrier  as  along  the 
eastern  coast,  some  parts  of  the  west  coast  being  free  iroi 
them.  But  this  coast  also  has  few  harbours.  Charlotie 
Harbour  (between  26^  and  27*"  N.  lat.)  has  no  great  depth 
of  water.  Tampa  Bay  is  spacious,  and,  it  is  said,  admilt 
vessels  of  considerable  burden;  but  the  best  harbour  ii 
Pensacola,  which  has  21  feet  water  on  the  bar,  andfiroM 
23  to  36  feet  in  the  interior,  which  is  spacious  and  con- 
venient It  admits  vessels  drawing  20  feet,  and  is  the 
deepest  port  on  the  northern  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

The  southern  districts  of  the  peninsula,  as  far  north  » 
29**  N.  lat.,  are  low  and  fiat,  being  mostly  covered  with 
swamps,  and  containing  only  moderate  tracts  of  dry  land 
intermixed  with  the  marshy  ground.  It  is  in  great  pert 
devoid  of  timber,  and  has  only  brackish  water.  The  put 
north  of  29**  N.  lat  has  a  more  uneven  surface,  but  the 
higher  grounds  in  the  interior  rarely  rise  to  the  elevation  d 
hills.  This  division  contains  better  water,  and  is  better 
drained ;  the  swamps  are  not  numei*ous,  and  are  only  of  mo- 
derate extent  It  is  beside^  better  wooded,  and  its  soil 
though  generally  sandy,  is  more  fertile;  yet  in  all  Floridl 
the  proportion  of  good  soil  to  bad  is  very  small,  and  colti* 
vation  is  confined  to  a  few  spots  of  moderate  extent  In 
the  northern  part  limestone  is  the  prev-ailing  rock,  and 
some  of  the  rivers  run  in  different  places  for  some  distance 
under  ground. 

The  climate  of  Florida  is  very  mild,  and  in  the  southern 
districts  hot.  South  of  28^  N.  lat  snuw  is  unknown,  and 
frost,  though  occasional,  is  rare.  The  temperature  of  thii 
tract  approaches  that  of  the  West  Indies.  In  summer  the 
thermometer  generally  rises  to  between  84''  and  BS*',  and  in 
July  and  August  even  to  94°.  The  cast  side  of  the  penin- 
sula is  warmer  than  the  west,  which  is  probably  to  be  attri- 
buted to  tho  high  temperature  of  the  Gulf  Stream.  At 
the  equinoxes,  especially  in  autumn,  rain  falls  abundantly 
every  day  from  eleven  to  four  o'clock  for  several  wecki. 
At  this  period  strong  gales  are  frequent 

The  peninsula  is  drained  by  several  small  rivers,  and  by 
the  St.  John  River,  whose  main  branch,  the  Ocklawaha, 
rises  nearly  midwav  between  both  seas,  and  runs  north  for 
about  80  miles,  wuen  it  turns  easf,  and  joins  the  other 
branch,  or  proper  St  John.  Both  rivers  in  their  uiiper 
course  form  several  shallow  lakes,  and,  after  their  unkSi 
the  channel  of  the  river  is  more  like  an  inlet  of  the  set 
than  that  t)f  a  river,  being  very  wide  and  nearly  without 
current  for  the  remainder  of  its  course,  which  rather  ex- 
ceeds 80  miles,  and  is  directed  to  the  north.  It  is  on  an 
average  15  feet  deep,  and  may  be  navigated  some  distant^ 
above  the  place  where  both  branches  unite. 

The  St  Mary's  River,  which,  for  the  greatest  part  of  iti 
course,  forms  the  boundary-line  between  Florida  ao^ 
Georgia,  rises  in  the  latter  state  near  31°  N.  lat.,  and  fio^* 
ing  first  southward  about  40  miles,  then  turns  with  a  hold 
sweep  northward,  in  which  direction  it  continues  about  30 
miles.  The  remainder  of  its  course  lies  to  the  east :  wheie 
it  fulls  into  tho  Atlantic  it  forms  St  Mary's  Harbour, 
the  deeuest  port  in  the  United  States  south  of  the  Chesa- 
peake Bay,  on  the  Atlantic  coast  The  whole  course  of  thii 
river  is  about  1 10  miles. 
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The  riten  which  fkU  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  me  either 
Ji  Georgia  or  in  Alabama.  The  most  eastern  is  the  8uwa- 
nee  River,  which  rises  in  Georgia  with  two  branches,  the 
Alapaha  and  Suwanee,  which  unite  in  Florida  and  fall  into 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  penin- 
sula of  Florida,  after  a  course  of  upwards  of  200  miles. 
Tarther  west  is  the  Ocklockonnec,  which  also  rises  in 
Georgia:  it  runs  about  125  miles.  The  next  is  the  Appa- 
kchioola,  the  largest  river  of  Florida.  Its  principal  branch, 
the  Chatahoochee,  rises  near  35°  N.  lat.,  on  the  southern 
declivity  of  the  hish  table-land  of  the  Appalachian  system, 
ind  runs  first  south-west  and  then  south,  in  which  direc- 
tion it  enters  Florida,  receiving  on  its  boundary  the  Flint 
River,  nhich  rises  between  33"*  and  34°  N.  lat.,  and  Hows 
SIO  miles  before  it  joins  the  Chatahoochee.  The  unite<l 
Brer  is  called  Appalachicola,  which  ilows  nearly  due  south 
Bore  than  70  miles,  and  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  con- 
aderable  burden  in  all  its  extent.  The  united  course  of 
die  Chatahoochee  and  Appalachicola  is  more  than  350 
nilea.  The  Perdido  is  a  small  river,  and  only  remarkable 
Ma  political  boundarv  between  Florida  and  Alabama.   • 

Florida  has  a  considerable  number  of  lakes,  the  largest 
of  which  are  in  the  swampy  districts  of  the  peninsula.  The 
Like  of  Macaco  (between  26°  and  27^  N.  lat.)  seems  to  be 
the  most  extensive;  but  its  dimensions  have  not  been 
Moertained.  Lake  George,  which  is  an  expansion  of  the 
St.  John's  River,  is  18  miles  long  and  12  wide ;  the  depth 
of  its  water  is,  on  an  average,  12  feet.  In  those  districts 
vhere  the  limestone  formation  prevails  there  are  also 
numerous  lakes ;  but  they  are  generally  of  small  extent. 

The  climate  of  Florida  is  favourable  to  the  cultivation  of 
most  of  the  productions  of  the  West  Indies,  where  the  soil 
if  suitable.  The  sugar-cane  may  be  cultivated  success- 
fblly  in  all  the  maritime  parts,  where  the  orange  also,  the 
lime,  and  the  shaddock  succeed.  Cotton,  rice,  indigo, 
tobacco,  Indian  com,  and  a  great  variety  of  fruits  compose 
the  most  important  cultivated  vegetables  of  Florida.  The 
pines  cover  a  great  part  of  the  northern  districts,  but  the 
Jbrests  contain  many  other  valuable  trees. 

Wild  quadrupeds  of  the  larger  description  are  not  nume 
nos,  except  deer.  Alligators,  turtles,  and  snakes  are  very 
common.  Fish  is  extremely  abundant,  and  of  great  variety. 
Coal  and  iron  ore  are  said  to  abound  in  some  places. 

According  to  the  census  of  1830,  the  population  of 
Florida  consisted  of  19,210  free  people  and  15,510  slaves. 
This  scanty  population  of  so  extensive  a  country  is  ex- 
plained by  the  circumstance  of  the  inferior  quality  of  its 
ml.  But  it  must  also  be  obser^'ed,  that  a  large  portion  of 
the  peninsula,  along  its  western  coast,  is  still  in  possession 
of  an  Indian  tribe,  the  Seminoles,  a  branch  of  the  once 
great  and  numerous  nation  of  the  Creeks.  The  number  of 
individuals  composing  this  tribe  is  said  to  exceed  12,000. 
Two  or  three  years  ago  they  destroyed  several  plantations 
of  the  whites ;  and  when  an  anned  force  was  sent  against 
them  it  was  impos!>ible  to  discover  their  lurking-nlaces. 
This  war  is  stOl  going  on,  but  is  not  maintained  with 
vigour;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  Seminoles  will  keep 
possession  of  their  territory,  as  it  does  not  contain  any 
•xtensive  tract  fit  for  cultivation. 

Florida  not  having  been  received  into  the  Union  as  a 
ttate,  is  only  a  territory,  and  in  that  capacity  sends  a  dele- 
gate to  Congress.  Its  capital,  Talahassoe,  a  few  miles  from 
the  river  Ocklackonnee,  contains  about  1200  inhabitants. 
The  most  important  town  is  Pensacola,  built  on  the  bay  of 
the  same  name :  vet  its  population  does  not  much  exceed 
2000  souls.  St.  Augustine,  on  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic, 
baa  about  2000  inhabitants.  In  its  neighbourhood  two 
lettlements  of  Greek  emigrants  were  established  by  the 
English,  called  Anastasia  and  New  Smyrna ;  but  they  no 
longer  exist  Farther  north  is  the  lertile  island  of  Amelia, 
on  which  is  a  small  town  called  Fernandina. 

Florida  was  discovered  by  the  Spaniards  in  1512;  the 
first  Spanish  settlement  was  formed  in  15G5  at  St.  Augus- 
tine, which  town,  therefore,  may  be  considered  as  the  oldest 
European  settlement  on  the  North  American  continent, 
except  those  on  the  Mexican  isthmus.  The  Spaniards  kept 
poasesaion  of  Florida  till  1763,  when  it  was  ceded  to  Eng- 
land. It  was  retaken  by  the  Spaniards  in  1781,  and  re- 
mained in  their  hands  at  the  peace  of  1783.  In  1819,  the 
United  States,  being  desirous  of  possessing  a  country  which, 
by  its  vicinity  to  the  Gulf  Stream,  seems  to  give  its  posses- 
lors  a  great  command  over  the  navigation  between  Europe 
and  the  countries  lying  about  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  entered 


into  a  negotiation  with  Spain  for  the  oeasion  of  Florida; 
and  a  treaty  to  that  effect  was  ratified  by  Spain  in  1821 
The  Spanish  government,  however,  was  not  inclined  to  cede 
the  country;  but  the  feebleness  to  which  it  was  then  re- 
duced rendered  it  incapable  of  any  resistance,  and  in  1821 
it  was  taken  possession  of  by  General  Jackson,  by  order  of 
the  government  of  the  United  States.  During  the  adminia* 
tration  of  Mr.  Jefferson  two  millions  of  dollars  were  appro- 
priated for  the  purchase  of  Florida;  but  the  negotiation  at 
that  time  was  not  completed. 
FLORIN.    [MoNBY.] 

FLORUS,  LUCIUS  ANNiBUS,  a  native  of  Spain, 
or,  according  to  others,  of  Graul,  lived  under  Trajan  and 
Hadrian.  Some  have  supposed  him  to  be  the  same  as 
Lucius  Julius  Florus,  who  lived  under  Augustus,  and  to 
whom  Horace  has  addressed  two  of  his  Epistles ;  but  as, 
in  the  proemium  to  his  history,  Florus  speaks  of  Trajan, 
he  cannot  be  the  same  person  as  Lucius  Julius,  unless  we 
suppose  the  passage  to  be  interpolated.  This  Question  has 
been  discussed  by  Titze,  De  Epitome  Rerum  Bamanorum, 
1804.  Others  have  supposed  Florus  the  historian  to  bo 
the  same  as  Julius  Florus  or  Floridus,  who  lived  under 
Hadrian,  and  wrote  the  *  Pervigilium  Veneris,'  a  pretty 
poem  in  imitation  of  Horace's  '  Carmen  Seculare ;'  but  the 
identity  of  the  two  writers  is  very  doubtful.  Lucius  Annsus 
Florus  wrote  a  small  work  entitled  '  Epitome  de  Gestis 
Romanorum,'  in  4  books,  from  the  foundation  of  the  city 
to  the  closing  of  the  Temple  of  Janus  by  Augustus,  llie 
author  compiled  his  epitome  from  Livy  and  from  other  histo- 
rian whose  works  are  lost.  It  is  meagre  and  declamatory, 
and  is  less  a  history  than  a  pai^egvric  of  the  Roman  people. 
Florus  is  also  incorrect  in  his  chronology  and  geography. 
It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  the  text,  as  we  have  it, 
is  corrupt  and  interpolated.  The  work  is  of  some  use  as  a 
kind  of  substitute,  however  poor,  for  those  books  of  Livy 
which  are  lost.  Some  MSS.  attribute  to  Florus  also  the 
Epitoma),  or  heads  of  contents,  of  the  books  of  Livy. 
FLOS  FERRI.  [Arraoonite.] 
FLOTSAM,  or  FLOATSAM,  is  such  portion  of  the 
wreck  of  a  ship  and  the  cai*go  as  continues  floating  on  the 
surface  of  the  water.  Jetsam  is  where  goods  are  cast  into 
the  sea,  and  there  sink  and  remain  under  water ;  and  ligan 
is  where  they  are  sunk  in  the  sea,  but  are  tied  to  a  cork  or 
buoy,  in  order  that  they  may  be  found  again. 

These  barbarous  and  uncouth  appellations  are  used  to 
distinguish  goods  in  these  circumstances  irom  legal  wreck, 
in  order  to  constitute  which  they  must  come  to  land. 

Flotsam,  jetsam,  and  ligan  belong  to  the  king,  or  his 
grantee,  if  no  owner  appears  to  claim  within  a  year  after 
they  are  taken  possession  of  by  the  persons  otherwise  en- 
titled. They  are  accounted  so  far  distinct  from  legal  wreck, 
that  by  the  king's  grant  of  wreck,  flotsam,  jetsam  and  ligan 
will  not  pass. 

Wreck  is  frequently  granted  by  the  king  to  lords  of 
manors  as  a  royal  francnise ;  but  if  the  king  s  goods  are 
wrecked,  he  can  claim  them  at  any  time  even  after  a  year 
and  a  day.  (Bl.  Com,)  The  same  distinction,  it  is  pie- 
sumed,  would  prevail  with  respect  to  flotsam,  jetsam,  and 
ligan. 
FLOUNDER.  [Pleuronectida] 
FLOUR.    [Wheat.] 

FLOUR,  ST.,  a  town  in  France,  in  the  department  of 
Cantal,  the  capital  of  an  arrondissement  and  the  seat  of  a 
bishopric.  It  is  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Lende,  a  feeder 
of  the  Trueyre,  which  falls  into  the  Lot,  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal streams  of  the  system  of  the  Garonne,  289  miles  iVom 
Paris,  on  the  hi^h  road  by  Moulins  and  Clermont  to  Nar- 
bonne  and  Perpignan.  This  town  is  said  to  derive  its  name 
and  its  origin  from  a  bishop  of  Lodeve,  who  came  into  Au- 
vorgne  to  preach,  and  died  there  near  the  end  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  and  whose  sanctity  attracted  so  great  a 
crowd  as  to  form  a  town.  St.  Flour  is  on  the  summit  of 
an  eminence  of  basalt  about  300  feet  high,  and  enjoys,  from 
its  elevated  situation,  a  pure  though  keen  air.  The  streets 
are  narrow  and  sombre  in  their  appearance ;  the  houses, 
which  are  built  of  lava  and  covered  with  tiles,  have  a  black 
and  dismal  look.  The  cathedral  is  small,  and  the  prome< ' 
nade  (which  forms  the  entrance  from  Toulouse  and  Rodez) 
though  tolerable  in  itself,  is  not  advantageously  situated. 
The  population  of  the  town  in  1832  was  5813 ;  of  the  com^ 
mune  6464.  The  inhabitants  tiade  in  corn  and  mul^i^  ^ 
they  manufactiu-e  linen  cloth,  ordmary  woollens,  and  gluts' 
In  the  neighbourhood,  but  not  in  the  towu^  roftVAl  ^^Vs^  >j^^^ 
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jMUB  are  made.  Many  of  tlie  tinkers,  hawkers^  and  other 
industrious  itinerants  vfho  traverse  France,  come  Arom  the 
district  round  St.  Flour.  There  are  nine  yearly  fairs,  at 
two  of  which  a  number  of  mules  are  sold.  The  town  has  a 
seminary  for  the  priesthood,  a  high  school,  and  an  agricul- 
tural society,  a  small  public  library,  and  a  phibsophical 
apparatus.  The  assize  ouurt  of  the  department  is  held  here ; 
and  there  Bre  one  or  two  subordinate  courts  of  justice. 

Tho  diocese  of  St  Flour  was  established  at  or  near  the 
time  of  the  origin  of  the  town,  and  comprehended  Haute 
(or  Upper)  Auvcrgne;  it  now  comprehends  tho  department 
of  Cantal.  The  bishop  is  and  always  has  been  a  suffragan 
of  tho  archbishop  of  Bourges.  The  arrondissement  cum- 
preheiids  6  cantons  and  82  oommunes,  and  had  in  1832  a 
population  of  64,943. 

FLOWER,  that  part  of  a  plant  m  which  the  organs  of 
reproduction  are  placed.  It  usually  consists  of  a  calyx,  a 
corolla,  stamens,  and  a  pistil ;  but  sometimes  of  only  one  of 
the  two  latter  parts ;  as  in  the  willow  and  other  plants  with 
naked  unisexual  flowers.  In  the  absence  of  the  stamens 
and  pistil  no  collection  of  leaves,  whether  coloured  or  not, 
constitutes  a  flower.  What  are  termed  compound,  or  more 
properly  composite,  flowers,  are  collections  of  flowers  in  a 
close  head,  as  in  the  dahlia,  and  are  consequently  a  peculiar 
form  of  inflorescence.    JInplorbscbnce.] 

FLOWERS.  Lord  Bacon  (Egsatj  46)  calls  a  garden  *  the 
purest  of  human  pleasures.'  Admitting  and  valuing  fully 
the  truth  of  this  assertion,  it  must  be  added,  that  it  is  also  a 
pleasure  which  is  easily  procured,  and  which  lasts  through- 
out a  very  large  portion  of  the  year.  In  sa3ring  that  a  garden 
is  easily  procurcKl,  we  must  be  understood  to  mean  a  garden 
in  which  the  objects  desired  by  the  cultivator  are  show, 
gaiety,  and  neatness.  Where  rarity  and  refinement  are 
wishe<l  for,  the  case  is  wholly  altered ;  the  first  can  be  ob- 
tained at  a  small  cost,  but  there  is  no  limit  to  the  expense 
of  the  S'jcond.  It  is  of  the  method  of  cultivating  and  dis- 
playing flowers  in  a  garden  of  the  less  refined  sort  that  we 
shall  now  chiefly  treat,  and  we  do  so  because  of  the  great 
increase  of  these  gardens  that  is  visible:  the  smallest  "villa 
and  parsonage,  or  the  larger  farm-house,  are  now  rarely 
without  their  borls  of  flowers ;  and  a  few  hints  may  be  useful 
to  their  proprietors.  It  is  obviously  desirable,  where  the 
varieties  of  flowers  cultivated  are  few  in  number,  that  they 
Khould  be  chosen  with  regard  to  the  following  qualities :  the 
size,  the  brilliancy,  and  the  smell  of  their  blossoms,  the 
variety  of  their  colours,  and  more  especially  the  length  of 
time  which  they  continue  tu  blow.  This  lost  point  is  ver}' 
material,  because,  if  it  is  disregarded,  a  large  stock  of  plants 
will  be  requisite  to  keep  up  a  succession,  and  the  labour  of 
planting  uud  replanting,  moving  and  removing,  will  mul- 
tiply trouble  and  expense.  As  a  very  large  majority  of  an- 
nuals are  deficient  in  this  quality,  it  must  be  to  biennials 
and  perennials  that  the  gardener  must  chiefly  trust.  Many 
of  tliesc  plants  not  being  sufficiently  hardy  to  stand  ex- 
posure to  an  English  winter,  some  shelter  must  be  pro- 
vided for  them  during  that  season.  Room  for  a  con- 
siderable number  may  commonly  be  found  in  the  house  of 
the  owner  of  the  garden :  they  can  l>e  placed  in  windows 
and  in  pussajxes,  where  they  will  remain  in  health,  if  in  cold 
weather  the  house  is  continually  inhabited.  If  tliis  cannot 
be  done,  shrubby  plants  may  be  well  though  not  so  well 
preserved,  by  taking  them  up  at  the  beginning  of  winter, 
cutting  back  the  branches,  and  stowing  the  roots  in  a  dry 
collar,  whence  they  must  be  taken  early  in  the  spring,  and 
potted  and  watered  in  a  shed-room  or  verj*  sheltered  place 
to  forward  them  for  the  summer.  Tlie  best  method  of  keep- 
ing them  m  the  winter  (and  in  this  method  with  care  there 
is  no  risk  whatsoever  of  loss,)  is  in  a  brick  pit  with  two  or 
three  glass  lights,  warmed  by  a  small  stove  and  flue :  the 
cost  of  building  such  a  pit  will  usually  be  about  \0i.  Some 
breakage  of  glass  must  of  course  be  considered  as  an  aniuinl 
cost.  The  quantity  of  fuel  used  will  be  too  small  to  take  into 
consideration ;  a  few  cinders  are  all  that  is  requisite.  Thou- 
sands of  plants  may  be  kept  in  one  such  pit. 

Plants  may  be  multiplied  in  many  ways,  by  budding, 
grafting,  innarching.  by  layers,  pi])ings,  and  cuttings,  by 
suckers,  the  division  of  roots  and  lubei-s,  and  by  seed  ;  and 
there  are  very  few  species  from  which  by  some  of  these  me- 
thods an  increase  cannot  be  obtained.  So  easy  indeed  is 
the  multiplication  of  plants,  and  so  large  a  number  of  new 
plants  can  with  proper  management  be  raised  from  one 
original  stock  in  the  course  of  a  year,  that  tho  nursery  gar- 
deners find  it  impossible  (excepting  in  rare  instances)  to 


maintain  a  high  price  for  a  new  flower  beyond  two  or  three 
years :  the  first  year  the  price  of  a  new  flower  may  be  5/., 
the  second  it  will  be  about  SOf.,  the  third  year  not  more 
than  2s,  6{/.  The  method  applicable  to  the  greatest  number 
of  plants,  and  which  is  successful  with  ordinary  manage- 
ment, is  that  of  cuttings :  from  tho  parent  plant  small  slipi 
or  cuttings  are  taken  where  the  wood  is  not  very  tender, 
and  if  practicable  at  a  joint.  The  cuttings  should  be  planted 
about  two  inches  apart,  in  large  pots  or  boxes,  and  the  poti 

f  laced  in  a  moderately  warm  hot-bed,  shaded  from  the  sun. 
n  about  a  fortnight  they  will  strike  root,  and  begin  to  grow. 
They  should  then  be  gradually  hardened,  be  put  as  far  u 
practicable,  into  separate  pots,  and  removed  into  the  flue- 
pit,  where  plenty  of  air  must  be  given  them  in  the  day-time 
to  prevent  their  damping  ofi*,  and  a  fire  be  lit  before  frosty 
nights:  the  additional  security  of  mats  thrown  over  the 
frames  must  be  used  when  the  weather  is  unusually  severe. 
The  time  of  removing  the  plants  from  their  winter  quarters 
must  depend  upon  their  nature  and  tho  climate  in  which 
they  are  to  grow.  The  last  week  in  May  or  the  first  in  June 
is  the  earliest  time  at  which  the  tenderest  will  bear  a 
thorough  exposure;  for  one  or  two  previous  weeks  they 
should  be  hardened  by  gradual  exposure  to  the  wind  and 
cold  nights,  care  being  taken  to  protect  them  with  mats  if 
either  should  be  in  excess.  The  cultivation  of  dahlias  ii 
commenced  in  the  second  or  third  week  in  February,  when 
the  roots  which  have  been  taken  up  in  the  autumn  ihould 
be  put  into  a  hot -bed,  kept,  as  far  as  practicable,  at  a 
uniform  heat  of  62°  to  65" ;  a  little  of  the  earth  in  the  bed 
should  be  spread  over  them,  and  water  liberally  given  them 
once  a  day.  The  roots  will  then  push  out  suckers,  one 
from  each  eye :  these  should  be  separated  from  the  bulb :  a 
few  fibres  of  tho  old  root  being  torn  off  with  them,  and  being 
treated  after  the  manner  of  cuttings,  will  strike  and  be 
ready  to  plant  out  at  the  end  of  May.  It  is  a  fiiult  with  n^ 
doners  generallv  that  their  dahlias  flower  too  late.  The  fint 
flowers  are  seldom  perfect,  and  it  often  happens  that  the 
plants  have  not  long  reached  their  prime  before  they  are 
either  pinched  by  cold  nights  or  perhaps  altogether  de- 
stroyed by  firost.  It  is  therefore  desirable  that  the  plants 
should  never  be  checked  in  the  early  stages  by  want  of  heat 
or  otherwise.  Perennial  herbaceous  plants  may  be  easily 
multiplied  by  dividing  the  roots  either  in  the  autumn  or  in 
spring.  Annuals  aro  principally  raised  from  seed  sown  in 
April  and  May,  either  upon  a  hot-bed,  from  which  they 
must  be  transplanted,  or  in  the  situation  in  which  they  are 
to  grow.  Sweet-peas  and  mignonette,  ncmophylla  insignia, 
po])pies,  &c.,  are  vcr^-  shy  of  being  transplanted  unless  fimn 
pots.  Mallows,  choriopsis,  China  and  German  Bsien, 
French  and  African  marigolds,  eutoca  viscida,  nolana  pros- 
trata,  &c.,  will  bo  better  raised  on  a  liot-bed.  New  annuah 
aro  continually  ])roduced :  we  do  not  however  consider  them 
genera  I  ly  as  a  desirable  class  of  flowers. 

Tliere  are  two  methods  of  arranging  flowers  with  a  view 
to  their  display — 1st,  putting  each  species  in  a  separate 
bed;  2nd,  mixing  two  or  more  species  in  one  bed.  Each 
has  its  merits,  and  in  every  garden  both  should  bo  prae- 
tised.  When  flower-beds  situated  close  to  each  other  are 
to  be  filled  with  one  species  only,  it  will  be  requisite  to 
consider  the  height  and  colour  of  the  flowers  to  be  planted, 
that  both  symmetry  and  harmony  may  be  preserved.  Yel- 
low flowers,  especially  among  those  that  grow  from  six 
inches  to  two  feet  in  height,  are  more  numerous  than 
flowers  of  any  one  other  colour,  and  care  must  be  taken  not 
to  plant  them  in  undue  proportion.  When  several  specKS 
are  to  be  planted  in  the  same  bed,  the  largest  bed  must  be 
chosen,  the  tallest  species  be  placed  in  the  middle,  and 
various  colours  mixed  together;  sufficient  space  should 
bo  left  for  each  plant  to  grow  fireely  without  interfering 
with  or  confusing  its  branches  with  those  that  ore  next  to 
it.  Flowers  for  the  most  part  like  a  rich,  light,  new  soil. 
Tlie  spot  chosen  for  a  flower-garden  should  be  dry,  open  to 
the  sun,  and  sheltered  from  wind  and  cold* 

Beckman  {Hi/tt.  Inventions)  says  that  it  may  be  asserted 
Willi  great  probability,  '  that  the  modem  taste  for  flowers 
came  from  Persia  to  Constantinople,  and  thence  was  im- 
ported to  Europe  for  the  first  time  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. At  any  rate  we  find  that  tho  greater  part  of  the 
profluctions  of  our  flower-gardens  were  conveyed  to  us  by 
that  channel.*  The  first  public  botanic  garden  in  Europe 
was  established  at  Pisa  by  Ck>smo  de'  Medici  in  1543.  Tlie 
example  of  Pisa  was  soon  imitated  at  Padua,  Bologna, 
Florence,   Rome,    and   other  cities   and   universities  of 
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hr  mud  QennMty.  The  Dutch  at  this  time  he^n  to 
mmn^  the  ^ulbs  for  which  their  gardens  were  celebrated 
lib*  ocmng^trees  of  Genoa  and  Leghorn;  Spanish 
mrm  ftJ#f>  fbund  their  way  into  Italy,  and  among  them 
d<^  'hi-*imeIlJng  jasmine,  which  waa  bo   highly 

md  >v©rnor  of  Pisa  that  he  placed  a  centinel  to 

^giiar<3  ■  '.  r.  tlit_'  plant, 

\m  tmsit'  :^i  u, If  1.1-  among  the  French  was  likewise 
md  Aum  i\m  lluhuns.  Thus  ^r  the  taste  for  ttower- 
Mlifig  hjid  not  pasi^ed  the  limits  of  favourable  climates, 
\t,  contirMi->'l  ti»  -piead  into  colder  countries.  Germany 
Singhi  ed  the  example  of  their  neighbours. 

IS  I*  ol  1  I  wrote  of  a  garden  at  Windsor  Castle^ 

m  Ini  WW  a  prisoner  in  the  beij^inning  of  the  6fleenth 
iiy  ;  but  gardens  at  ihat  time  were  certainly  very  rare, 
motu  to  have  been  rather  funnnl  shruhberies  with  clipped 
md  other  bedge^^,  arbour;^,  and  avenues,  than  gardens 
kiniDg  herbaceous  and  other  tlowehng  plants.  The 
ms  at  Nonsuch  and  Hampton  Court  were  planted  in 
y  VIlL'a  reign;  at  Hatfield,  in  Queen  Elizabeth's 
BvelvQ  mentions  in  his  Diary  the  moi^t  celebrated 
itM  of  his  day :  from  his  account  of  them  it  will  be 
lluLt  flowers  were  then  generally  cultivated,  and  that 
become  a  luxury^  on  which  large  sums  of 
I  expended.  The  prices  which  have  been  given 
it  ctsrtam  periods  form  a  very  curious  portion  of 
The  most  curious  instance  of  a  mania  (it  can 
no  less)  for  dilTerent  spticios  is  given  by  Beckman. 
en,^  ToL  i.)  In  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
i<tolip  roots  of  particular  kinds  were  greatly  sought 
aft  their  value  consequently  greatly  increased, 
He  matter  of  epeculation;  roots  were  sold  by 
^  than  a  grain  ;  as  much  as  three,  four,  and  five 
I  llaiiiis  were  given  for  some  spi^eies ;  and  when  once 
^that  there  were  only  two  roots  of  a  kind  called 
atiis  to  be  had,  the  one  at  Amsterdum,  the 
a,  46ua  llorins  (about  402/,  IOj^.).  together 
two  gr^jy  horses,  and  eoranlet^  hameuj*, 
i  femie  root.  Twelve  acres  of  lana  were  offered 
igle  rvjot,  and  those  who  had  not  ready  money  pro- 
I  thtiT  tiinvuhln  and  immovable  goo<ls,  lands,  cattle, 
Uaser  perhaps  did  not  even  receive  the 
lie  certainly  had  no  intention  of  ctil- 
the  transactions  were  purely  speculative. 
;  system  of  gamhling  can  only  bo  accounted 
^«iii|»loymeiit  for  capital.  At  the  present 
~  I  gardens  are  maintained  at  a  great  cost, 
^very  large  sums  being  given  for  individual 
Ittfvhalcver  species;  60/.  or  70/.  is  considered  a 
lar  any  plant,  and  is  very  rarely  given.  The 
miraery  gardeners^  and  we  believe  one  noble- 
lisiRUished  for  his  love  of  flowers,  employ  botanical 
in  oitftAiit  countrten;  and  the  varieties  of  tlowers 
I  tt&m  th#Cftpe  of  Good  Hope  and  South  America, 
Ejast  and  Wo&t  Indies,  have  been  extremely  nu- 
(I»u<lon's  Cyclop,  of  Gardening.) 

:l^  the  name  given   to  the  native   deulo- 

ii    which  occurs   at  Finbo   and   Broddbo, 

iyLi  n.    It  occiuw  both  massive  and  erys- 

1  : .  are  either  six-sided  plates  or  prisms; 

re  a  )diow  or   reddish  colour;    fracture  uneven; 

asluc4.'nt^  in  very  thin  fragments :  when  heutetl  by 

♦pipe  on  charcoal  U  becomes  slightly  brown,  hut 

not  fu>e  ;  m  the  reducing  dame  it  berA)mes  colourlcsa, 

la  i^  ^  [ing  flame,  with  borax  and  a  phosphate,  it 

li  L  coloured  globule  :  when  heated  in  a  tube 

'  glass  is  corroded. 

JSE.] 

i  i^.  a  compound  of  fluoric  acid  and  alumina, 
ai  Stenna  gwyn,  in  Cornwall,  in  octahcHlral 
))rimary  form  being  a  rhombic  priam :  the 
oolourle»!9  and  transpftrent,  with  a  vitreous 
It  is  ostremely  rare, 
r^*,     [FLxnttONsO 

This  term  is  applied  to  substances  of  which  the 
perfect  mobility  araom^r^t  themselves*  but  more 

Bit  d©t»eo<U  on  the  relative  intensities  of  the  forces 
m  the  component  particles  of  masses.  In  bodies 
Kt  ftxTD,  denominated  solids,  these  forces  not 
fw  the  particles  in  a  state  of  rest  when  undis- 
id,  |»ftt  alao^  on  the  communication  of  a  slight  disturb- 
fvlatm  to  their  mean  positions,  reduce  them»  after 
of  m  very  short  time,  to  the  place*  they  po«- 


sessed  befbre ;  hence  arises  the  permanence  of  fipmre  anj 
arrangement  characteristic  of  solid  bodies.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  gases  have  an  elastic  or  expansive  power,  which 
is  usually  attributed  to  calorie,  because  the  gaseous  state  is 
induced  in  all  substances  by  the  coramunieation  of  a  high  de- 
gree of  beat ;  the  particles  of  gases  have  therefore  a  tendency, 
when  external  f?Jrces  are  removed,  to  fly  from  their  places 
in  obedience  to  the  repulsion  exercised  by  the  parts  in  their 
vicinity :  they  are  therefore  freely  moveable  amongst  each 
other.  But  the  conditions  of  the  motion  of  any  one  particle 
are  nevertheless  limited  by  the  condensations  of  the  par- 
ticles on  which  they  impinge  and  the  mrefactions  of  those 
they  abandon,  and  therefore,  even  in  a  ga.s,  the  distnrbanee 
of  a  particle  only  makes  it  describe  a  curve  round  its  mean 
position,  and  the  condensations  and  rarefactions  thence 
generated  produce  inequalities»of  pressure  which  propa- 
gate like  motions  in  the  particles  in  the  ncinity.  These 
motions,  gradually  conveyed  throughout  tlie  entire  mass 
produce  vibralions,  the  phenomena  of  sound,  and,  it  is 
thought,  those  also  of  light. 

This  yielding  to  the  internal  forces  called  into  play  by 
the  motion  of  the  panicles  of  a  g^is  is  by  no  means  opposed 
to  hut  rather  implies  their  perfect  mobility.  If  we  diminish 
or  increase  their  specific  weight  by  an  alteration  of  tem- 
perature, they  will  accordingly  rise  or  sink  amongst  the 
myriads  of  particles  by  whicli  they  are  surrounded.  Yet 
they  will  not  rise  or  sink  as  if  in  vacuo,  for  they  still  will  be 
encumbered  by  the  influences  of  the  adjacent  particles,  and 
therefore  their  motions  must  suffer  resistance. 

But  in  liquids,  which  also  come  under  the  denomination 
of  Hu ids,  this  alteration  of  density  and  elasticity  is  imper- 
ceptible in  ordinary  motions,  from  whence,  in  physico-ma- 
thenialics,  fhey  have  heen  j;onorally  treated  as  incompres- 
sible bodies;  still  a  small  alteration  of  specific  gravity  h 
sufficient  to  produce  a  distinct  motion  on  the  pariieles  suh- 
ject  to  such  chancre.  By  the  application  of  a  blow-pipe  to 
the  lower  part  of  a  glass  vessel  containing  any  liquid  a 
current,  due  to  the  alteration  of  density  of  the  particles  in 
contact  with  the  heated  part  of  the  glass,  is  generated,  and 
there  is  much  reason  to  helie\-e  tliat  many  of  the  per- 
manent currents  of  the  ocean  originate  from  a  similar 
caU8«,  namely,  the  unequal  temperature  of  different  parts 
of  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  either  fVom  the  difference  of  their 
depths,  or  of  the  conductibilily  of  the  solid  strata  with 
which  the  fluid  is  in  rent  art. 

The  particles  of  a  fluid  being  thus  surrounded  by  others 
which  are  subject  to  external  forces,  such  as  that  of  gravity, 
undergo  a  pressure  which  is  estimated  by  considering  how 
great  it  would  he  if  continued  uniform  over  any  aurface 
taken  as  a  unit.  The  direction  of  such  a  surface  is  imma- 
lerial,  for  the  particle  can  only  be  in  repose  when  the  pres- 
sures from  all  quarters  arc  equal.  \Vlien  fluids  are  in* 
elastic  this  pressure  is  entirely  due  to  extraneous  forces, 
such  as  the  weight  of  the  superincumbent  luass ;  hut  in 
elojitic  tluids,  as  in  air,  the  pressure  is  necessarily  propor- 
tional to  the  elasticity  of  the  particle  which  supports  it; 
and  this  elasticity  is  known  to  increase  with  the  diminution 
of  the  volume  compressed;  such  fluids  therefore,  under  the 
influence  of  external  forces,  acquire  variable  densities  in 
their  different  parts, 

Wc^  resen'e  for  the  articles  Hvbrostatics  and  Hydro- 
DYN.iMics  the  principles  ftom  whence  the  equilibrium  and 
motion  of  fluids  are  deduced  when  subject  to  known  forces; 
and  for  the  article  Tjdes  the  case  when  those  forces  are 


upon  the  ocean. 

g  on  a  fluid  depends  on 

<)'*>  centre  of  gravity  of 

lustboin  thesame 

. :  n2ed  fluid  must  be 


the  attractions  of  the  sun  r^'  *  ' 

The  equilibrium  of  a  b 
two  simple  conditions ;  nus,,  .; 
the  whole  body  and  of  the  displ 
vertical  line,  and  tlic  weight  ol 
equal  to  that  of  the  body;  but  tor  the  conditions  of  tho 
stability  of  the  equilibrium  we  refer  to  MsT-vCEZfTBit. 

Wheri  a  body  moves  in  a  fluid  it  suffers  a  resistanoo  de- 
pending on  its  velocity;  and  when  the  body  is  small  com- 
pared with  the  mass  in  which  it  moves  the  law  of  resl^ianoe 
IS  nearly  expressed  by  tho  square  f>f  ibe  velocity.  This 
hypothesis  was  originally  formed  h\  ing  that  tho 

number  of  particles  on  which  the  n^  y  impinges  in 

a  given  time  is  nearly  proportional  k»  us  xcuxnty:  we  say 
nearly,  because  the  particles  which  have  been  struck  form 
returning  currents  which  inter ("""  ^^'^h  this  simple  law; 
and,  secondly,  that  the  force  \m  i  impinges  is  also 

as  its  velocity; which  must  be  iii_^  .. .  Uom  the  same  con- 
sideration*   tlie  nature  of  iheiQ  c\ux«n:i$&\a&TkjQ\\^«^^\^ 
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I^id  therefore  the  law  of  the  s<|uare  of  the 
velocity  is  adopted  generally  as  a  first  approximation^  hut 
the  discover^^  of  the  true  law  would  appi^ar  to  be  within 
tlie  liraita  of  calculation  without  aid  from  experiment,  and 
is  a  suhject  wortliy  the  attention  of  physical  mathema- 
ticians. 

The  resistance  of  hoAim  only  partly  immerswl  in  fluids, 
and  having  a  depth  hearing  a  sensible  ratio  to  that  of  the 
fluids,  as  in  barges  towed  alon^  cimakt  is  subject  tu  laws  far 
different  from  those  whic]^  we  have  coiisideredt  for  the  quan- 
tity immersed  is  itself  a  function  of  the  velocity,  dnuinish- 
ing  considerably  with  great  velocities :  thus,  notwithstanding 
the  increase  of  resistance  due  to  velocity,  this  diminution 
duo  to  less  imraersiou  permits  the  possibility  of  a  minimum 
resistance.  This  iraporlant  subject  will  be  further  consi- 
.dered  in  the  article  Hvdraulicm. 

The  term  lluid  has  been  extended  to  the  supjiosed  media 
[thrruigh  which  the  forces  of  electricity,  galvanism*  and  mug- 
I  netism  act,  hut  little  that  can  he  relied  upon  has  been  de- 
[dueed  from  by  their  supposed  aiialoii^y  with  material  fluids. 
I  A  surer  source  of  calculation  is  found  in  detectint^  ibc  laws 
I  of  their  elementary  actions  by  experiment ;  and  indeed  this 
I  "Jjrocess  seems  to  point  out  the  most  feasible  methods  for  dis- 
I  covering  the  molecular  laws  even  of  material  fluids,  mani- 
fested buth  in  their  tenacity  and  their  capillary  phenomena. 
Fluidtit/  cannot  be  easily  defined  in  the  explicit  terms 
of  its  exact  causes  until  more  is  known  of  the  true  laws  of 
the  forces  which  govern  the  internal  arrangement  of  bodies; 
Ijut  taking  the  effect,  we  may  with  Laplace  say»  that  *  mo- 
bility   is  the    eharactcrifltic    property  of  fluids,'       Hence 
fluidity  may  be  rendered  imperfect  by  the  admixturo  of 
Bohds  with  tluids,  as  in  mud,  &c*     The  ©frccts  of  flmdity 
become  still  more  concealed  in  masses  consisting  of  hetero- 
geneous sohds  holding  fluids  in  their  pores,  as  in  moist 
clays,  dough,  &c.;  nor  are  they  fully  dtfveloped  in  sohds 
which,  through  the  action  of  heat,  are  tending  to  a  fluid 
state,  as  in  melting  tallow,  wax.  glass,  &c.    In  none  of 
These  cases  can  the  laws  of  perfect  fluids  bo  applied;  hut  a^ 
they  belong  only  to  states  of  transition,  their  pccuLiar  laws 
do  not  deserve,  or  at  least  Imve  not  obtained,  much  con- 
Bideration. 

FLUIDITY,  All  ponderable  matter  exists  either  in  the 
(faaofjus,  fluid,  or  solid  state;  and  most  solids,  when  heat 
is  applied  to  them,  may  be  rendered  fluid,  or  converted  into 
liquids,  under  which  circumstances  mutual  repulsion  of 
particles  takes  the  place  of  cohesion.  The  degree  of  heat 
required  to  produce  this  effect  is  different  in  diiFerent  sohds,  ! 
but,  ccBterii  paribus^  it  is  always  the  same  in  the  same  solid : 
in  many  cases  the  transition  from  the  solid  to  the  fluid  form 
is  audden,  while  in  ether  instances  solids  pass  through  vari- 
ous degrees  of  liquidity  before  they  become  perfectly  fluid. 
Of  the  first  mode  of  Ijecoming  fluid  ice  and  the  metals  are 
examples,  and  wax  or  tallow  of  the  second. 

A^  most  fiolitJ  bodies  may  be  rendered  fluid  by  heat,  so 
many  gaseous  and  fluid  bodies  are  converted  into  solids  by 
diminishing  their  temperature.  Solid  bodies  in  becoming 
fluid  render  latent  a  large  quantity  of  heat ;  and  on  the 
other  hand,  fluid  bodies  in  becoming  solid  evolve  much  sen- 
sible heat.  The  heat  which  is  requisite  to  the  fluid  existence 
of  a  body  is  termed  the  heat  of  fluidiUf.  Tbcse  facts  are 
proved  by  two  8imi>le  experiments.  Mix  a  pound  of  water 
at  32°  Fahr.  with  a  pound  of  water  at  172*,  and  the  result- 
ing  temperature  Mill  be  the  mean»  or  1 02^.  If  a  pound  of 
ice  at  3'i**  be  dissolved  in  a  pound  of  water  at  1 72°,  the 
solution  will  not  have  the  mean  temperature  of  102^  but 
only  32°.  As,  then,  the  pound  of  ice,  by  being  rendered 
ii^erely  fluids  absorbs  1  40"  of  heat,  m  the  quantity  of  heat 
which  becomes  sensible  when  a  pound  of  water  at  32*  is 
converted  into  ice  at  32°  amounts  also  to  140".    The  actual 

Jiuantity  of  heat  rendered  latent  by  different  fluids  as  they 
iquefv  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  substance;  thus, 
a<*cording  to  Dr.  Irvine,  the  undermentioned  bodies  contain 
the  annexed  quantities  of  heat  when  rendered  fluid : — 

Sulphur  143-68**  Falir. 

Spennaceti  145 

Lead       ,  162 

Bees' wax  175 

Zinc  .      ,  493 

Tin    .      ,  6tt0 

Bismuth  550  / 

The  nattire  of  fluidity  will  be  further  cotisideted  when 
Hi\T  is  treated  of. 


FLUOBORIC  ACID  GAS.  or  FLUOB 
BORON,  was  obtained  by  GayLussac  and  T 
heating  a  mixture  of  fluor-spar,  or  fluoride  of  ca 
vitrified  boradc  acid.  In  this  operation  the  OKJ 
boracic  acid  probably  combines  with  the  calci 
fluoride  of  calcium  and  converts  it  into  oxide 
or  lime,  and  tbe  fluorine  and  boron  then  unitin 
gas  in  question.  The  properties  of  this  gas  ao 
colourless,  haa  a  pungent  odour*  is  deleterious 
ami  extingiibhes  flame.  It  reddens  litmus  pap< 
and  when  bubbles  eAcai>e  into  the  air,  they  co 
its  moisture  ond  produce  a  very  white  dense  i 
specific  gravity  of  this  gas  is  stated  differently 
to  2^37 L     It  consists*  uccording  to  Dr.  Thomso 


One  equivalent  of  fluorine 
Two  equivalents  of  boron 


18 


34 


Equivalent 

Water  dissolves  about  im  times  it^  volume  ' 
The  solution  is  caustic,  and  emits  fumes,  and  w; 
Berzelius  to  contain  boracic  and  hydRdluoricaci 
derived  from  the  decomposition  of  water*  whi 
oxygen  to  the  hoi-on  and  hydrogen  to  the  flui 
solution  does  not  act  upon  glass,  nor  diies  tb 
but  Ibey  readily  decompose  animal  and  vegetabli 
Thus,  a  piece  of  paper  put  into  the  jar  of  tbe  g 
cury  is  decomposed  and  charred  as  if  burnt,  by 
tion  of  the  elements  of  water  from  lU  for  which 
so  powerful  an  aflinity.  When  potassium  is  p 
gas  it  burns,  and  a  brown  compound  of  boron  \ 
of  potassium  is  obtained.  i 

This  compound  acid  combines  with  oerlain  I 
monia,  to  form  salts,  which  are  termed  ^oi 
thev  are  quite  unimportant. 

lh:.UOk  SPAR,  Flum\  Ruate  qf  Lime,  i^a 
mineral,  which  occurs  in  many  parts  of  the  ear 
cially  atid  in  great  plenty  in  Corn  wall,  Derby  sbii 
ham.  It  occurs  both  crystallized  and  mas&ivi 
mary  form  of  the  crjstal  is  a  eubei  the  clea^tg 
to  the  planes  of  the  regular  octahedron,  distinct 
with  perfect  surfaces ;  it  assumes  a  vast  numbe 
ary  forms,  as  the  octahedron,  rhombic  dodecah 
late  W,  Phillips  mentions  his  possessing  at  least 
varieties  of  form,  and  he  has  figured  a  fragmen 
from  Devonshire  which  if  it  were  perfect,  m 
3  2  2  p  1  a  I  lOi* .  1 1  occ  u  rs  colo  urless,  an  d  o  f  al  most  < 
as  grey,  purple,  blat^k,  brown,  red,  yellow,  gree 
in  Derbyshire  the  last  is  the  prevailing  tint,  an( 
fluor  of  that  county  is  termed  by  the  miners  Bi 
is  frequently  transparent,  but  more  commonly  \ 
cent:  its  lustre  is  vitreous;  specific  gravity  ,11 
40  ;  streak  white,  or  slightly  coloured;  fracture 
when  powdered  and  thrown  on  a  hot  coal,  flu 
bits  a  phosphorescent  light,  which  is  blue,  grei 
yellow;  when  thrown  in  mass  into  the  fire,  it 
The  massive  varieties  are  nodular  or  ati  ' 
ture  of  the  former  is  large  fibrou*^,  or  < 
gent  fibres :  the  structure  of  tlie  amorpiiuu^  \m\ 
line,  granular,  earthy,  compact,  and  occasional 
curved  laminar:  the  crystalliztxl  varietii?*  arc  n 
in  Cornwall  and  the  west  of  England,  the  mai 
hyshire  and  the  north  of  England.  It  occurs  in 
on  the  Continent  also,  , 

Fluor  spar  is,  strictly  speaking,  to  bo.i 
fluoride  of  calcium,  composed  of 


One  equivalent  of  fluorine 
One  equivalent  of  calcium 


i 


Equivalent    *     * 

The  blue  and  variegated  fluorspar  of  r*    '  ■ 
into  various  ornamental  forms,  cand! 
Cornwall  is  used  as  a  flux  in  the  retlu*  .ivmi   .i 
FLUORIC  ACID.    [Hydrofluoric  Acie 
FLUORINE,  a  substance  whicli,  th-nu-l^  s. 
combination  with  other  bodies,  has  bc« 
in  an  insulated  state,  if  indeed  as  muri 
and  its  properties   in  a  separate   state  otq 
very  imperfectly  known.     It  was  first  obtains 
rate  sunposed  to  be  obtained,  in  a  separate  for 
mont,  by  passing  fluorboric  acid  over  deuU 
heated  to  redness:  Iho  gas  was  leceivi 


3ivei|^ 


FLU 
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He  lias  since  employed  a  mixture  of  sulphuric  ftcid,  peroxide 
of  manganese,  and  fluoride  of  calcium ;  and  although  the 
product  is  mixed  with  hydrofluoric  and  fluosilicic  acid  Abases, 
tkeir  presence  did  not 'prevent  some  of  the  propertieB  of 
fluorine  flrom  heinjr  observed.  Tlie  rationale  of  this  opera- 
tion is  evidently  similar  to  that  of  obtaining  chlorine  from 
diloride  of  sodium;  the  calcium  of  the  fluoride  takes 
wygen  from  the  peroxide  of  manganese,  and  the  fluorine  is 
nt  free  in  the  elastic  state.  It  appears  to  be  a  gas  of  a  yel- 
Iwrish-brown  colour ;  its  odour  resembles  that  of  a  mixture 
qfdilorine  and  burnt  sugar,  and,  like  chlorine,  it  has  the 
wwer  of  destroying  colour:  it  does  not  act  upon  glass. 
Ibese  experiments  have  been  confirmed  by  the  more  recent 
Malts  of  Messrs.  Knox.  Like  chlorine  and  oxygen,  it  ap- 
nira  to  have  a  powerful  afTmity  for  metallic  bodies  and  for 
Ijrdrogen :  with  this  latter  it  forms  hydrofluoric  acid. 

The  compounds  which  contain  fluorine,  when  they  do 
not  possess  acid  properties,  are  termed  fluorides ;  thus,  as 
dready  mentionea,  the  fluor  spar,  so  well  known  in  Dorby- 
diire,  is  termed  chemically  ^MonVfe  of  calcium.  Tlie  equi- 
vilont  or  combining  weight  of  fluorine  is  a  subject  on  which 
doniats  differ,  Dr.  Thomson  making  it  18,  while  Berzelius 
cmtiders  it  as  only  9 '37. 

"FLUOSILICIC  ACID  is  prepared  by  mixing  equal  quan- 
tlies  of  fluoride  of  calcium  and  silica  with  three  times  their 
mvfat  of  sulphuric  acid  in  a  retort ;  on  the  application  of  a 
■ounte  degree  of  heat  action  takes  place ;  and  it  appears 
Att  the  oxygen  of  the  silica  is  transferred  to  the  calcium 
(tf  the  fluoride  and  converts  it  into  lime,  which  combining 
with  the  sulphuric  acid  forms  sulphate  of  lime,  while  the 
floorioe  and  silicium  set  free  combine  to  form  fluosilicic 
tod,  which  rises  in  the  gaseous  state,  and  is  to  be  received 
in  very  dry  air-jars  filled  with  and  inverted  in  mercury. 

The  gas  thus  obtained  is  colourless,  its  odour  is  peculiar, 
lOiTocating,  and  acid,  and  it  fumes  on  coming  into  contact 
vith  the  moisture  of  the  air,  but  much  less  so  than  fluo- 
iorie  aeid  eas.  Its  specific  gravity,  according  to  Dr.  Davy, 
■  S'60O,  while  Dumas  makes  3'57'4.  It  suffers  no  change 
bf  exposure  to  a  high  temperature,  and  it  has  not  been 
hfoefied  by  condensation.  It  is  absorbed  and  decomposed 
1y  vater,  of  which  it  also  decomposes  a  portion,  and  the 
mnlts  are  hydrofluoric  acid  and  silica,  from  the  union  of 
iwrine  with  the  hydrogen  of  the  water,  and  the  silicium 
vidi  the  oxygen. 

-  When  potassium  is  put  into  this  gas,  it  inflames  and 
Ivu  at  a  certain  temperature.  When  the  gas  is  passed 
oier  iron  heated  to  whiteness,  there  is  formed  an  extremely 
ilin  coating  of  fluoride  of  iron  and  silicium,  and  the  gas 
Am  passes  without  further  alteration. 

It  aoes  not  decompose  the  alkaline  carbonates  when  dry 
tt  common  temperatures,  nor  is  it  absorbed  by  them,  how- 
•wr  hmg  they  may  remain  in  contact;  most  hydrated 
€tides  however  absorb  it  without  the  assistance  of  heat. 

Flnoellicic  acid  condenses  double  its  volume  of  ammonia- 
cd  gaSy  And  forms  with  it  a  volatile  fluosilicate,  which  is  a 
■It  of  no  importance ;  when  it  acts  upon  metallic  oxides 
both  are  decomposed,  the  results  being  silica  and  metallic 
inondes. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  this  gas  is  decomposed  by 
nd  decomposes  water;  the  hydrofluoric  acid  remains  in 
•oliitionwith  a  portion  of  the  silica,  while  another  part  of  it 
a  precipitated  in  the  state  of  hydrate;  the  solution  is  very 
na  to  the  taste,  and  reddens  litmus  paper  strongly,  and 
OBoomposes  alkaline  carbonates  with  effervescence.  This 
adation  has  been  called  hydrofluosilicic  acid. 

Fluosilicic  acid  is  probably  composed  of 


One  equivalent  of  fluorine 
One  equivalent  of  silicium 


Equivalent 


18 

8 
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FLUSHING,  or  VUSSINGEN,  a  town  and  fortified 
port  on  the  south  coast  of  the  Island  of  Walcheren,  in  the 
province  of  Zealand.  It  is  situated  at  the  north  side  of  the 
ochelde,  the  passage  of  which  it  defends,  and  lies  in  51*'  25' 
N.lat.  and  3^  30'  E.long.,  8  miles  south  of  Middelburg, 
•ad  17  miLes  north-east  from  Sluis.  The  port  is  formed  by 
two  moles,  which  break  the  force  of  the  sea,  and  beyond 
tfwie  are  two  canals  which  enter  the  town,  in  the  interior 
of  which  they  form  two  perfectly-secure  basins ;  one  of 
them  is  of  considerable  size,  and  has  sufficient  depth  of 
vater  to  receive  the  largest  ships  of  war.  Flushing  came 
ioto  poMowlon  of  the  French  in  179d»  and  was  much  Dsed 
P.  Ct  No.  636, 


by  them  as  aplace  of  rende«vous  for  theur  fleets.  The  hat 
teries  by  which  the  port  is  defended  command  to  a  great 
extent  the  south  entrance  to  the  Schelde.  The  town  is 
well  built,  and  the  population  is  above  6000.  It  was  be- 
sieged in  1809  by  the  English  expeditibn  under  Lord 
Chatham,  well  known  as  the  Walcheren  expedition,  and  was 
taken,  but  evacuated  very  shortly  after,  the  port  and  town 
having  been  much  damaged  by  the  English.  Flushing  has 
always  had  much  notoriety  as 'the  place  of  resort  of  English 
smugglers. 

FLUSTRA.    [Cbllari;ea.  vol.  vi.,  p.  401.J 

FLUTE,  a  well-knoi^-n  musical  instrument,  the  use  of 
which,  under  different  forms  and  names,  may  be  traced  to 
the  remotest  periods  of  antiquity.  Most  of  the  antient  poets 
ascribe  its  invention  to  no  less  personages  tlian  gods  and 
goddesses.  Even  the  grave  Plutarch,  in  his  dialogue  Uipl 
Movffucric,  attributes  it  to  Apollo.  Lucretius,  however,  con- 
tents himself  by  deriving  its  origin  from  the  breathing  of 
western  winds  over  certain  reeds,  and  thus,  he  tells  us,  was 
suggested  to  man  the  rural  pipe,  a  simple  tube,  which  the 
ingenuity  of  later  ages  has  improved  into  one  of  the  most 
elegant  and  fbscinating  instruments  that  art  can  boast. 
The  word  is  said  to  be  derived  from  the  Latin  F7uta  (lam- 
prey), a  kind  of  eel  which  has  seven  holes  lengthways  in 
Its  side,  and  when  extended  resembles  a  very  narrow  flute. 

The  antient  flute  had  some  sort  of  mouth-piece ;  it  was 
double  as  well  as  single— that  is,  was  often  composed  of  two 
tubes,  both  played  together,  and  hence  it  has  not  unreason- 
ably been  inferred  that  the  enlightened  nations  of  antiquity 
possessed  some  knowledge  of  harmony.  There  is  a  figure 
of  an  antient  flute-player,  or  of  Pan,  in  the  Townley  Gal- 
lery of  the  British  Museum  (Lib.  of  Entertaining  Know- 
ledge, Townley  Gallery,  vol.  i.,  p.  189).  The  flute  was 
almost  universally  employed  by  tne  Greeks,  Romans,  &c., 
not  only  in  their  temples,  theatres,  social  entertainments, 
and  armies,  but  also  in  their  funeral  ceremonies.  It  even 
may  be  said  to  have  accompanied  their  public  orations, 
having  fretjuently  been  employed  for  the  purpose  of  keep- 
ing the  voice  up  to  a  proper  pitch.  From  the  custom  of 
introducing  it  in  the  last  offices  for  the  dead  arose  the 
saying,  Jam  licet  ad  iibicines  mittaa  (you  may  now  send  for 
the  flute-players),  when  any  one  was  in  articulo  mortis — in 
the  last  agonies. 

Of  the  old  English  flute — for  the  invention  whereof 
Mersenne  erroneously  gives  this  country  the  credit— we 
will  sav  a  few  words.  It  was  not  unfrequently  called  the 
Flute  a  bee,  from  the  resemblance  of  the  mouth-piece  to 
the  beak  of  a  bird.  Tliis  mouth-piece  was  at  the  upper 
and  wider  end,  and  the  instrument  was  held  in  the  manner 
of  the  oboe  and  clarinet.  It  had  seven  finger-holes,  no 
keys,  and  was  commonly  adapted  either  to  the  scale  of  C 
or  F.  The  Flute  d  bee  was  gradually  superseded  by  that 
now  in  use,  which  long  was  known  as  the  German  Flute — 
tlie  Flute  Traversiere,  or  horizontal.  This,  at  first  simplo 
in  construction,  limited  in  means,  in  length  about  a  foot 
and  a  half,  and  having  only  one  key,  has  by  degrees  been 
extended  to  twenty-seven  inches,  occasionally  more,  and  has 
sometimes  as  many  as  a  dozen  keys,  seldom  less  than  six ; 
so  that  every  kind  of  music,  however  chromatic,  within  its 
compass,  and  adapted  to  the  nature  of  a  tube,  may  now  bo 
executed  on  this  instrument.  It  is  formed  of  any  kind  of 
hard  wood,  of  ivory,  and  even  of  glass,  and  is  divided  into 
four  joints.  The  scale  of  the  concert  flute  is  from  C  bclo^r 
the  treble  staff  to  C  in  the  altissimo : — 


Some  flutes  are  made  to  go  four  notes  lower;  and  an 
adroit  player  ca'i  reach  the  E  b  in  altissimo : — 

I 


p 
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The  high  notes  of  the  flute  are'  very  effective  in  the  or- 
chestra, but  its  best,  its  expressive  tones,  are  those  between 
the  low  C  and  Q  in  alt,  comprising  twelve  diatonic  degrees, 
and  all  the  intermediate  semitones.  Performers  on  the 
flute,  however,  like  those  on  most  other  instruments,  now 
strive  to  astonish  rather  than  please  their  auditors.  Taste- 
less, senseless  execution  is  all-prevailing,  a  fact  which  the 
great  majority  of  hearers  most  willingly  admit,  and  much 
deplore,  while  they  nevertheless  encourage  the  debasement 
of  one  of  the  most  delightful  of  arts  by  patiently  listening 
to,  and  often  applauding,  that  which  at  best  only  excites 
some  little  wonder,  never  afibrds  heart-felt  pleasure,  and 
most  commonly  is  the  source  of  dissatisfaction,  if  not  of  a 
feeling  nearly  allied  to  disgust. 

The  Octave  Flute  (called  also  the  Flauto  Piccolo, 
OttainnOt  and  Flautino^  in  orchestral  scores)  is  a  small  in- 
strument an  octave  higher  than  the  common  flute ;  it  is 
shrill  and  piercing,  and  only  desirable  in  the  fullest  instru- 
mental music,  and  in  military  bands.  The  best  of  these 
are  provided  with  four  keys. 

FLUTE-STOP,  on  the  organ,  is  a  range  of  wooden  pipes, 
tuned  in  unison  with  the  diapason,  and  generally  proves  a 
most  successful  imitation  oi  the  instrument  whence  its 
name  is  derived. 

FLUTE.  FLUTINGS.    [Column.] 

FLUX,  in  chemistry  and  metallurgy,  is  any  substance 
employed  to  assist  the  reduction  of  ores  or  metallic  com- 
pounds to  their  metallic  state.  In  smelting  the  argillaceous 
iron  ore  of  this  country,  which  is  a  mixture  of  carbonate  of 
iron,  alumina,  and  silica,  the  flux  employed  is  limestone,  in 
such  proportions  as  will  form  a  slag  that  melts  easily, 
so  as  to  allow  the  fused  iron  to  sink  through  it.  When  the 
proportion  of  limestone  has  been  properly  adjusted,  the 
sing  has  the  apnearance  of  green  bottle-glass ;  when,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  slag  is  opaque  and  blue,  it  is  a  sign  that 
a  good  mixture  has  not  been  made. 

When  copper  ores  are  difficult  to  melt,  fluor  spar  is  added 
as  a  flux,  wliieh  appears  to  promote  the  operation. 

The  fluxes  made  use  of  in  assays  and  in  chemical  ope- 
rations vary  greatly  according  to  the  nature  of  the  metal  to 
be  reduced  and  that  of  the  substances  combined  with  it. 
[Assaying.] 

We  shall  mention  a  few  of  the  more  important  fluxes 
employe<l. 

mack  flux  is  made  by  mixing  one  part  of  powdered  nitre 
with  two  parts  of  powdered  argol,  which  is  the  commercial 
name  for  impure  cream  of  tartar,  or  bitartrate  of  potash ; 
this  mixture  is  to  be  gradually  thrown  into  a  red-hot 
earthen  crucible  so  as  to  deflagrate  it,  taking  care  not  to 
make  the  heat  so  high  as  to  fuse  the  mixture. 

In  this  case  the  nitric  acid  of  the  nitre  is  decomposed,  its 
oxygen  acts  upon  the  carbon  of  the  tartaric  acid,  carbonic 
acid  is  formed,  and  this  uniting  with  the  potash  both  of  the 
nitre  and  bitartrate  is  converted  into  carbonate  of  potash ; 
the  whole  of  the  carbon  of  the  tartaric  acid  is  not  however 
80  acted  upon,  and  the  excess  remains  mixed  with  the  car- 
bonate of  potash  in  the  state  of  finely-divided  charcoal. 
This  flux  should  be  immediately  reduced  to  powder  and 
kept  in  a  well-stopped  bottle,  otherwise  it  will  become  damp 
by  the  absorption  of  moisture,  to  which  the  carbonate  of 
potash  is  subject 

This  flux  IS  doubly  useful ;  the  carbonate  of  potash  com- 
bines with  the  earthy  parts  of  the  ore,  such  as  silica  and 
alumina,  while  the  charcoal  unites  with  the  oxygen  of  the 
metallic  oxides,  and  carbonic  acid  being  formed  and  ex- 
pelled, the  metal  is  reduced  and  melts.  This  flux  is  espe- 
cially useful  in  the  process  of  detecting  arsenious  acid  and 
reducing  it  to  the  metallic  state. 

JVhiieflux  is  a  carbonate  of  potash  made  by  deflagrating 
ejqual  weights  of  nitre  and  bitartrate  of  potash  ;  the  quan- 
tity of  this  last  salt  being  smaller  than  that  in  black  flux, 
there  is  no  excess  of  charcoal  furnished  by  tartaric  acid.  It 
ajipears  to  possess  therefore  no  advantage  over  common  car- 
bonate of  potash,  and  either  of  them  may  be  employed  in 
reducing  metallic  chlorides,  such  as  that  of  silver,  to  the 
metallic  state.*  White  flux,  or  carbonate  of  potash,  disin- 
tegrates stony  matter,  as  alumina  and  silica,  separates  acids 
and  sulphur  from  metals,  and  dissolves  many  metallic 
oxides ;  having  however  no  charcoal  in  its  composition,  it 
does  not  reduce  metallic  oxides  as  the  black  flux  does. 

Argol,  already  described  as  an  impure  bitartrate  of  pot- 
asli,  powdered  and  mixed  with  the  pulverized  substance  to 
be  reduced,  is  sometimes  advantageously  used  as  a  flux ; 


owing  to  the  intimate  mixture  of  the  eharooal  and  potash 
in  this  flux  a  good  deal  of  potassium  is  evolved,  and  upon 
the  reducing  property  of  this  metid  the  reduction  of  the 
oxides  of  other  metals  frequently  depends  to  a  considerabto 
extent. 

Charcoal  alone  is,  in  the  case  of  pure  oxides,  sometimes 
employed  as  a  flux ;  thus  a  crucible  lined  with  charcoal  ii 
useful  for  the  reduction  of  oxide  of  iron,  or  the  oxide  may 
be  mixed  with  charcoal. 

There  are  some  bodies  which  are  even  more  efficient  than    i 
charcoal  in  certain  cases,  such  as  wax,  fat,  oil,  tar,  and  pitdi,    ; 
and  gum,  sugar,  or  starch ;  these  mav  be  intimately  mind    : 
with  the  substance  to  be  reduced,  and  they  not  only  oontaiii 
carbon  in  a  form  which  is  readily  developed,  but  aho 
hydrogen,  which  is  likely  to  assist  in  the  separation  of  tbe 
oxygen  from  metallic  oxides. 

Flint  glass  is  sometimes,  but  improperly,  used  as  a  flox,    ' 
for  it  contains  much  lead  that  may  greatly  interfere  with 
the  results  produced. 

Green  bottle-^lass  has  also  been  used  for  this  purpose^ 
but  it  is  objectionable  on  account  of  its  containing  iron,    i 
and  it  even  yields  traces  of  silicium  and  aluminum  to  iron   | 
which  was  pure  before  being  heated  with  it 

FLUXIONS,  FLUENTS,  METHOD,  NOTATION,  ' 
AND  EARLY  HISTORY.  The  method  of  fluxioni 
assumes  a  distinct  conception  of  velocity,  both  in  the  cue 
of  a  uniform  and  variable  motion.  It  further  extends  tUi 
notion  of  velocity  or  rate  of  increase,  derived  fiom  theeon- 
sideration  of  a  moving  point,  to  all  species  of  magnitudei» 
and  even  to  expressions  which  are  purely  numerical,  as  the 
formula)  of  algebra.  If  one  magnitude  depend  on  another 
for  its  value,  so  that  a  change  in  the  first  produces  a  change 
in  the  second,  and  if  the  first  be  imaginea  to  increase  at  a 
uniform  and  given  rate,  then  the  second  will  also  incretse 
or  decrease,  but  not  at  a  uniform  rate,  unless  the  seeond 
magnitude  y  be  determined  from  the  first  x  by  an  equation  i 
of  the  first  degree,  aa?±^ydbc  =  0.  But  the  rate  at  wWch  ; 
y  increases,  though  varying  with  the  values  of  d?,  can  in  ill 
cases  be  determined ;  and,  supposing  x  to  be  the  vdocitf 
with  which  x  increases,  and  y  that  of  y,  an  equation  can 
always  be  produced  of  the  form 

.  _  r  a  ftinction  of  x  and  y^  depending  on  i 

y     I  the  equation  which  connects  them  f  ^** 

In  this  case  y  and  x  were  called  by  Newton  Jkmmg 
quantities,  and  x  and  jr  were  called  their  fluxions:  eon* 
versely  y  and  x  were  called  the  fluents  of  y  and  x.  Tliai 
when  y=x*  it  may  be  shown  ihaX  y  ^Za^x^  and  if  xs  lii 
.V= 300  X,  or  if  the  number  be  increasing  continuoody,  then 
the  increasing  number  being  10,  its  cube  is  increasing  SOO 
times  as  fast  as  itself.  Thus  while  a  number  changes  fton 
10  to  10*01,  its  cube  changes  fh)m  1000  to  1003-003N1, 
and  3003001  is  300*3001  times  as  great  as  -01.  That  this 
is  not  exactly  300  arises  from  the  rate  of  increase  of  o^nt 
being  uniform  when  that  of  x  is  uniform.  [Vclocitt.1 
The  velocity  of  y  being  variable,  may  itself  be  conndoH 
as  having  a  rate  of  change.  Thus,  if  the  velocity  of  a  beir 
increase  uniformly,  the  whole  velocity  gained  in  a  seeooa 
may  be  called  the  velocitjr  of  the  velocity,  or  the  floxian  rf 
the  fluxion.    Thus  if  x  increase  uniformly,  the  velocity  ef 

X  is  nothing,  or  (  i?  )  =  0,  but  if  y =a:*  then  (  y  )  »toi*. 
Newton  denoted  these  second  fluxions  by  y  and  k.  la  a 
similar  way  might  be  determined  the  velocity  of  y,  denoted 
by  p,  and  so  on.  We  cannot  find  that  Newton  propoied 
any  symbol  for  the  fluent  of  a  fluxion  except  the  endosuro 
of  its  expression ;  thus, 

I  Zx!^T  I  is  the  fluent  of  Za*x,  or  a*. 

He  also,  in  his  treatise  *  De  Quadratura  Curvarum,*  used 
y  to  stand  for  the  fluent  of  r. 

We  now  come  to  the  history  of  this  discovery,  and  tii  the 
dispute  relative  to  the  right  of  invention.  We  hate 
already  given  a  brief  outline  of  the  circumstances  whidk 
led  to  the  publication  of  the  ComfBRCiUM  EpistolicvMi 
and  we  shall  now  afld  the  previous  and  subsequent  occur 
rences,  with  some  quotations  fh)m  authorities. 

The  biographers  of  Newton  state,  that  about  the  year 
1663  he  began  to  turn  his  attention  to  the  writings  of 
Descartes  and  Wallis,  and  Newton  himself  testifies  that  he 
invented  the  method  of  series  and  fluxions  in  the  year 
1665;  and  that  in  a  tract  written  in  1666  he  had  bagva 
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to  use  the  notation  of  fluxions.  In  1669  Barrow  commu- 
nicated to  Ckillins  the  tract  of  Newton,  afterwards  published 
under  the  title  of  De  AnalyH  per  EquaHones  numero  ter- 
wdnorum  injlnitoi ;  of  which  he  afterwards  says,  *  I  am 
glad  my  friend's  paper  gives  you  so  much  satisfaction :  his 
name  is  Mr.  Newton,  a  fellow  of  our  college,  and  very 
|onng  (being  but  the  second  year  Master  of  ArtsX  but  of 
an  extraordinary  genius  and  proficiency  in  those  things.' 
Tliit  tract  contains  a  method  of  series,  and  many  problems 
lolled  by  application  of  limits  to  differences  obtained  by 
apaosion;  but  no  direct  method  of  fluxions.  It  was 
fnt  published  in  the  Ck)mmercium  Epistolicum.  Various 
ktteiB  of  Newton,  Collins,  and  others,  up  to  the  beginning 
flf  1676,  state  that  the  first-named  had  inyented  a  method 
\if  which  tangents  could  be  drawn,  &c.,  without  the  ne- 
esnty  of  fireeing  their  equations  from  irrational  terms. 
Among  them  is  a  letter  of  Newton  to  Collins,  dated  D^em- 
Wr  10,  1672,  in  which  he  states  the  fact  of  his  discovery, 
with  one  example.  This  letter  the  committee  [Commer- 
enm  Epistolicum]  assert  to  have  been  sent  to  Leibnitz, 
te  without  i»oo£  Leibnitz  desired  to  have  this  method 
flonununicated  to  him;  and  Newton,  at  the  request  of 
Qldenbuiig  and  Collins,  wrote  to  the  former  the  celebrated 
kUen  of  June  13  and  October  24,  1676.  In  the  first  he 
tfates  the  binomial  theorem,  and  various  consequences  of  it 
in  combination  with  his  method,  but  without  giving  any 
ulDniiation  as  to  that  method.  Leibnitz  in  a  reply,  also 
addrMied  to  Oldenburg,  speaks  in  the  highest  torms  of 
what  Newton  had  sent,  ana  requests  further  explanation. 
Newton,  in  the  second  letter  just  mentioned,  then  explained 
bow  he  arrived  at  the  binomial  theorem  [Binomial  Thbo- 
IBm],  and  gives  various  results  of  his  method.  He  also 
anmunicated  his  method  of  fluxions  and  fluents  in  cipher 
las  was  often  practised  at  the  time),  if  cipher  it  could  be 
edlad,  which  had  no  method  by  which  it  could  be  de- 
npheied.  It  consisted  in  placing  in  alphabetical  order  all 
lbs  letters  in  the  sentence  communicated.  Thus  Newton 
gravely  tells  Oldenburg  that  his  method  of  drawing  tan- 
lantswas 

^aeed€e  IZeffli  3/  9n  4o  Aqrr  As  9^  Vlvx; 
«,that  if  any  one  could  arrange  six  a«,  two  cs,  one  d,  &o., 
iato  a  certain  sentence,  he  would  see  the  method.  That  sen- 
tence was,  Data  ^quatione  quotcunque  Huentes  quantitates 
iaiolvente  fiuxiones  invcnirc,  et  vice  versa.  If  Leibnitz 
eonld  have  taken  a  hint  either  from  the  preceding  letters 
in  alphabetical  order,  or  (had  ho  known  it)  in  their  signi- 
tent  arrangement,  he  would  have  deserved  as  much  credit 
hi  his  aagacity  as  if  he  made  the  invention  independently. 
We  CMUOt  find  anything  in  the  rest  of  the  letter  which 
I  WLve  any  such  hint ;  and  certainly  Newton,  who  showed 
eu  desirous  to  conceal  the  method,  and  knew  that  his 
M  to  come  under  the  acute  eye  of  Leibnitz,  did  not 
JBttgioe  that  he  had  in  any  part  of  it  betrayed  his  secret. 
Ihia  lettor,  of  October  24,  1676,  had  not  been  sent  to  Leib- 
liti,  March  5,  1677,  as  CoUins  informs  Newton  by  letter  of 
that  date.  So  early  as  June  21,  of  the  same  year,  however, 
Lnbuits  had  received  that  letter  and  written  an  answer  to 
QoUins,  in  which,  without  any  desire  of  concealment,  he 
izplains  the  principle,  notation,  and  use  of  his  differential 
Bskulus :  this  letter  was  published  in  the  *  Commercium 
Epistolicum.'  It  is  of  this  correspondence  that  Newton 
vrote  the  celebrated  scholium ;  of  which,  as  we  shall  sec,  he 
was  afterwards  weak  enough,  first,  to  deny  the  plain  and 
obvious  meaning,  and  secondly,  to  omit  it  entirely  from  the 
third  edition  of  the  '  Principia.  This  scholium*,  very  liter- 
ally translated,  is  as  follows  (book  ii.  prop.  7,  scholium). 

A.D.  1687.  '  In  letters  which  went  between  me  and  that 
most  excellent  geometer,  G.  G.  Leibnitz,  ten  years  ago, 
when  I  signified  that  1  was  in  the  knowledge  of  a  method 
of  determining  maxima  and  minima,  of  drawing  tangents, 
tad  the  like,  and  when  I  concealed  it  in  transposed  letters 
involving  this  sentence  (Data  oequatione,  &c.,  above  cited), 
that  most  distinguished  man  wrote  back  that  he  had  also 
&Uen  upon  a  method  of  the  same  kind,  and  communicated 
his  method,  which  hardly  differed  from  mine,  except  in  his 
ferms  of  words  and  symbols.' 

It  will  be  convenient  here  to  give  Newton^s  subsequent 
nplanation,  given  in  the  year  1716,  taken  from  his  re- 
narka  on  Leibnitz's  lettor  to  Conti  pf  April  9,  1716,  pub- 

*  In  the  articl*  Commibcivm  EpiSTOiirvM  we  hare  f  upposed  that  the  com- 
lUttM  took  no  DOtiee  of  this  curreapondenctf.  The  truth  is.  that  frum  Nemton'a 
itwwtilnm  v«  alirajn  imagiiwd  ho  referred  to  some  direet  correaimndenre 
vakh  pMHd  batwaea  him  uid  Ltlbnitt,  ud  mt  to  tbM«  Utters  which  were 


lished  in  1716  in  the  appendix  to  Raphson's  'History  of 
Fluxions.' 

*  He  pretends  that  in  my  book  of  principles  I  allowed 
him  the  invention  of  the  calculus  differentialis,  independ- 
ently of  my  own ;  and  that  to  attribute  this  invention  to 
myself  is  contrary  to  my  knowledge  there  avowed.  But  in 
the  paragraph  there  referred  unto  I  do  not  find  one  word 
to  this  i)urpose.  On  the  contrary,  I  there  represent  that  I 
sent  notice  of  my  method  to  Mr.  Leibnitz  before  he  sent 
notice  of  his  method  to  me :  and  left  him  to  make  it  appear 
that  he  had  found  his  method  before  the  date  of  my  letter ; 
that  is,  eight  months*  at  the  least  before  the  date  of  his 
own.  And,  by  referring  to  the  letters  which  passed  between 
Mr.  Leibnitz  and  me  ten  years  before,  1  left  the  reader  to 
consult  those  letterst  and  interpret  the  paragraph  thereby. 
For  by  those  letters  he  would  see  that  I  wrote  a  tract  on 
that  method  and  the  method  of  series  together,  five  years 
before  the  writing  of  these  letters;  that  is,  in  the  year  1671. 
And  these  hints  were  as  much  as  was  proper  in  that  short 
paragraph,  it  being  besides  the  design  of  tnat  book  to  enter 
into  disputes  about  these  matters.' 

Nothmg  material  passed  till  1684,  in  which  year  Leibnitz 
gave  his  first  paper  on  the  Differential  Calculus  in  the 
Leipzig  Acts.  In  1687  the  Principia  was  published  by  New- 
ton ;  and  Leibnitz  continued  to  give  papers  on  the  subject  of 
his  new  Calculus.  The  Bernoullis  began  to  cultivate  the  sub- 
ject about  the  year  1691,  and  as  they  were  on  terms  of  cor- 
respondence with  Leibnitz,  he  was  the  source  from  whence 
they  drew,  and  to  which  they  returned,  additional  ideas  on  the 
subject.  The  Marquis  De  L'Hdpital  was  employed  in  writing 
his  elementary  treatise  (the  first  written),  which  was  pub- 
lished in  1696.  All  these  considered  Leibnitz  as  their  chief ; 
and  the  consequence  was  that  Dr.  Wallis  informs  Newton, 
by  letter  of  April  10,  1695,  that  •  he  had  heard  that  his  no- 
tions of  fluxions  passed  in  Holland  with  great  applause  by 
the  name  of  Leibnitz's  Calculus  Differentialis.  Accord- 
ingly Wallis,  who  had  just  completed  printing  the  first  vo- 
lume of  his  works  (the  third,  which  contains  Newton's  let- 
ters to  Oldenburg,  having  been  previously  printed)  inserted 
in  the  preface,  as  a  reason  for  not  mentioning  the  Diffe- 
rential Calculus,  that  it  was  Newton's  method  of  fluxions 
which  had  been  communicated  to  Leibnitz  in  the  Olden- 
burg Letters.  A  review  of  Wallis's  works,  in  the  *  Acta 
Eruditorum,  or  Leipzig  Acts,'  for  1696,  reminds  the  reader 
of  Newton's  own  admission  above  cited.  On  this  Newton 
(Raphson,  supplement  above  cited)  remarks,  *  Whether  Mr. 
Leibnitz  invented  it  after  me,  or  had  it  from  me,  is  a  ques- 
tion of  no  consequence,  for  second  inventors  have  no 
right* 

In  1699  Fatio  de  Duillier,  a  Genevese,  settled  in  Eng- 
land, stated  in  a  mathematical  work  his  conviction  that 
Newton  was  the  first  inventor,  adding  that  he  left  it  1o 
those  who  had  seen  the  manuscripts  and  letters  to  say  whe- 
ther Leibnitz  borrowed  firom  Newton.  This  was  the  first 
distinct  suspicion  of  plagiarism ;  and  Leibnitz,  who  had 
never  contested  the  priority  of  Newton's  discovery,  and  who 
appeared  to  be  quite  satisfied  by  Newlon's  admission,  now 
appears,  for  the  first  time,  in  the  controversy.  In  a  reply 
to  Duillier  (Leipzig  Acts,  1700)  after  calling  attention  to 
Newton's  scholium,  he  declares  that  when  he  published  his 
method,  in  1684,  he  knew  nothing  more  of  any  method  of 
Newton,  except  that  the  latter  hsA  written  to  him  that  he 
could  dispense  with  the  removal  of  irrational  terms :  and 
that,  though  on  the  publication  of  the  Principia  he  became 
aware  how  much  further  its  author  had  pushed  his  dis- 
coveries, he  did  not  know  that  Newton  possessed  a  Calcu- 
lus (or  organized  method)  like  the  Differential,  till  the 
publication  of  Wallis's  prefoce. 

The  *  Quadrature  of  Curves'  was  published  by  Newton  in 
1 704  at  the  end  of  his  Optics.  It  contains  a  formal  exposition 
(the  first  published)  of  the  method  and  notation  of  fluxions. 
Since  so  great  a  stress  was  laid  by  the  parties  to  the  quarrel 
on  the  introduction  of  specific  notation,  we  may  remaik  that 
Newton  himself  did  not  very  soon  adopt  such  a  course.  He 
says  that  in  1666  he  *  sometimes  used  a  letter  with  one 
prick  for  quantities  involving  first  fluxions  ;  and  the  same 

Quantity  with  two  pricks  for  quantities  involving  second 
uxions.'  Even  so  late  as  1687  he  does  not  (in  the  Prin- 
cipia) give  any  notation  for  the  momenta  to  which  fie  had 
given  a  name,  and  (though  not  laying  any  stress  on  it)  we 
doubt  whether  Newton  would  over  have  systematized  his 

*  He  matt  have  known  by  CoIlina*i  laUer  that  it  wm  not  thn*. 
t  Thry  hwl  not  then  boon  poblbhad. 
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notation  if  he  had  not  seen  the  letter  of  LoibniU  referred 
to  in  the  scholium. 

A  review  of  the  above  work  appeared  in  the  *  Leipzig 
Act«,*  January,  1705,  in  which,  after  stating  that  the  Dif- 
ferential Calculus  had  been  explained  in  that  work  by 
Leibnitz,  its  inventor,  and  further  by  the  Bemoullis  and 
De  L*Hdpital,  the  author  proceeds  as  follows:  *  Instead 
of  the  Leibuitian  differences  Newton  applies  and  always 
has  applied  (adhibet  somperque  adhibuit)  fluxions,  which 
are  quam  proxinie  as  the  increments  of  flowing  Quantities 
generated  in  inQnitcly  small  times,  and  has  used  them  with 
elegance  both  in  his  Principia  and  in  subsequent  writings, 
just  as  (quemadmodum  et)  Fabri  in  his  synopsis  has  sub- 
stituted (substituit)  motion  for  the  method  of  Cavalieri.' 
This  was  considered  by  Newton's  friends  as  an  imputation 
of  plagiarism  on  their  chief;  but  such  a  construction  was 
always  strenuously  resisted  by  Leibnitz.  On  the  one  hand 
it  \^as  declared  that  Newton  was  represented  in  the  same 
light  with  regard  to  Leibnitz  as  Fabri  to  Cavalieri,  by  the 
force  of  *  quemadmodum  et :'  on  the  other  it  was  replied 
that  the  distinction  between  separate  invention  and  bor- 
rowing was  preserved  in  adhibuit  and  substituit.  We  are 
inclined  to  suspect  that  the  meaning  of  the  writer  was  not 
very  fiiir.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  preceding  sentence  called 
forth  the  assertion  of  Keill  {Phil  Trans.,  1708),  that  Leib- 
nitz had  inserted  Newton's  method,  changing  its  name  and 
notation,  in  the  Leipzig  Acts.  The  article  Commercium 
Epistolicum  takes  up  the  history  at  this  point. 

The  *  Commercium  EpLstolicum  (which  was  not  published 
for  sale,  the  few  copies  printed  being  distributed  as  presents) 
did  not  reach  Leibnitz,  who  was  at  Vienna,  for  a  consider- 
able time.  In  the  mean  while  he  wrote  to  John  Bernoulli 
(who  liad  received  his  copy)  for  his  opinion  of  the  work. 
Tliis  the  latter  gave,  first  in  a  letter  to  I^ibnitz,  and  after- 
wards (as  Leibnitz  assert.s)  in  an  anonymous  tract  published 
in  July,  1713.  But,  as  in  this  tract  the  author  speaks  in 
complimentary  terms  of  John  Bernoulli,  it  has  been  sup- 
posed that  at  least  it  was  edited  by  some  one  else.  This 
letter  is  decidedly  as  unfair  towards  Newton  as  the  friends 
oi4he  latter  had  been  towards  Leibnitz  ;  it  asserts  the  me- 
thod of  fluxions  to  be  a  plagiarism  from  the  Differential  C!al- 
cuius.  KeiU  printed  a  reply,  and  Newton  and  Leibnitz,  then 
appear  us  mutual  accusers,  in  letters  to  Mr.  Chamberlayne. 
Nothing  remarkable  arose  out  of  this  correspondence,  which 
terminated  in  the  announcement  of  Leibnitz  that  he  also 
would  prepare  a  (^mmercium  £  pistol icum.  About  Decem- 
be;*,  1715,  Leibnitz  reopened  the  matter  in  a  letter  to  the 
Abb6  Antonio  Conti  of  Venice,  then  on  a  visit  to  England. 
He  there  complains  of  the  treatment  he  had  received,  and 
attacks  the  Newtonian  philosophy  in  general.  Newton 
wrote  a  reply,  February  26, 1715-16,  in  which  he  very  much 
dwells  on  previous  admissions  made  by  Leibnitz.  The  latter, 
in  a  third  letter  to  (Jonti,  April  9, 1 716,  avows  that  he  always 
believed  Newton  upon  his  word,  but  that,  seeing  him  connive 
at  accusations  which  he  must  have  known  to  be  false,  it 
was  natural  that  he  (Leibnitz)  should  begin  to  doubt.  New- 
ton is  also  reminded  that  he  had  made  some  admissions  in 
favour  of  Leibnitz  (in  the  scholium)  which  he  was  now  de- 
sirous of  disavowing.  This  letter  was  not  sent  directly  to 
Conti,  but  first  to  Paris,  that  it  might  be  there  seen  and 
copied  by  a  friend :  on  which  Newton  '.refused  to  send  anv 
answer,  considering  it  as  an  insult  that  Leibnitz,  though 
he  complained  of  suppressions  in  the  Commercium  Epis- 
tolicum,  should  take  means  to  preserve  evidence  to  the 
whole  of  his  letters.  But  Newton  circulated  some  remarks 
among  his  friends,  which  he  published  immediately  on 
hearing  of  the  death  of  Leibnitz,  November  14,  1716.  It 
is  in  tliis  last  paper  that  the  remarkable  sentence  occurs 
which  we  have  quoted  above  in  connexion  with  the  scholium 
which  it  disavows.  Raphson's  '  History  of  Fluxions'  being 
then  ready  for  pubhcation  (its  title-page  bears  1715),  or  per- 
haps published,  the  Conti  correspondence  was  annexed  as 
OS  a  supplement. 

The  histon-  of  the  controversy  ends  with  the  death  of 
Leibnitz,  and  we  shall  conclude  this  article  with  a  few 
additional  quotations  and  facts  which  bear  upon  the  subject. 
I.  The  second  letter  of  KeiU  (May  24,  1711),  [Com- 
iiBRCiuM  Epistolicum]  ou  which  the  whole  of  the  sub- 
sequent dispute  arose,  was  in  substance  tlie  statement  of 
NeMTton  himself.  In  the  minutes  of  the  Royal  Society, 
Aprils,  1711,  it  is  stated  that  *  the  president  g^ve  a  short 
account  of  the  matter,  with  the  particular  time  of  his  first 
nentipniDg  or  discovering  his  inventioOt  referring  to  some 


letters  published  by  Dr.  Wallis:  upon  which  Mr.  Keill  was 
desired  to  draw  up  an  account  of  the  matter  in  dispute,  snd 
set  it  in  a  just  light.'  The  letter  in  question  was  the  ood- 
sequence,  which  was  read  at  the  meeting  of  the  24th  of 
May  (its  date). 

2.  The  committee  consisted  of  Dr.  Arbuthnot,  Mr.  HiU, 
Dr.  Halley,  Mr.  Jones,  Mr.  Machin,  and  Mr.  Burnet  This 
is  what  Newton  calls  'a  numerous  committee  of  gentlemen 
of  several  nations.*  The  names  of  the  committee  were  not 
published  with  the  Commercium  Epistolicum. 

3.  So  far  from  the  committee  considering  themselves  ai 
in  any  judicial  capacity,  it  appears,  firom  a  letter  of  BnmBt 
above-named  to  John  Bernoulli  (which  the  latter  sent  to 
Leibnitz,  and  the  extract  is  in  the  published  correspondeiMS 
of  the  two),  that  the  Royal  Society  was  busy  proving  hf 
original  letters  that  Leibnitz  might  have  seen  the  method 
of  liuxions  in  the  correspondence  of  Oldenburg,  &c. 

There  was  tluroughout  the  whole  dispute  a  confusion  bo- 
tween  the  knowledge  of  liuxions  or  differentials  and  that 
of  a  calculus  of  fluxions  or  differentials,  that  is,  a  digested 
method  with  general  rules.  If  the  dispute  could  be  revived 
at  the  present  time,  it  would  be  on  entirely  difoent 
grounds :  but  of  course,  in  describing  the  controversy  ai  it 
existed,  we  need  only  consider  those  points  which  were  put 
in  issue  by  the  parties  themselves. 

FLY,  a  name  applied  almost  indiscriminately  to  sU  in- 
sects possessing  wings ;  by  many  however  restricted  to  the 
various  species  of  Dipterous  insects,  an  account  of  which  it 
given  under  the  head  Diptbra. 

FLY-TRAP.    [DioNAA.] 

FLY-WHEEL.    [Whkels.] 

FLYING-FISH.  Under  the  head  Dactyloptekus  theft 
is  an  account  of  certain  flying  fishes  belonging  to  the  ords 
Acanthoptervgii :  there  are  however  others,  of  a  different 
tribe,  which  have  the  same  appellation,  being  equally  gifted 
with  the  power  of  sustaining  tliemselvcs  in  the  air  for  a 
certain  length  of  time— we  allude  to  the  species  of  the 
genus  Exocetus. 

The  genus  Exocetus  belongs  to  the  Abdominal  Malacop* 
ter}gii,  and  forms  part  of  the  family  Esocids.  The  dis- 
tinguishing characters  are :— pectoral  fins  nearly  equal  10 
the  body  in  length ;  head  flattened  above  and  on  the  sidei; 
the  lower  part  of  the  body  furnished  with  a  longitudinil 
series  of  carinated  scales  on  each  side ;  dorsal  fin  placed 
above  the  anal;  eyes  large;  jaws  furnished  with  smiU 
pointed  teeth. 

Tlie  flying  fishes  when  in  their  own  element  are  con* 
stantlv  harassed  by  various  fishes  of  nrey,  and  it  is  suppoeed 
that  their  flights  are  |)erfonned  for  tue  purpose  of  escaping 
from  these  enemies :  when  in  the  air  however  they  are  niV 
ject  to  the  attacks  of  various  species  of  gulls. 

Whether  these  fishes  possess  the  power  of  flying,  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  term — that  is,  by  beating  the  air  with 
their  members,  or  whether  their  large  fins  merely  serve  ai 
paiachutes  to  sustain  them  in  tlie  air  for  a  short  time,  sfter 
a  leap  from  the  water,  is  not  yet  fully  ascertained ;  observes 
having  given  different  accounts.  The  latter  is  perhaps  the 
prevailing  opinion  of  naturalists,  and  is  that  of  the  nan 
recent  observers.  '  I  have  never,'  observes  Mr.  Geoige 
Bennett,  the  author  of  *  Wanderings  in  New  South  Walei^' 
*  been  able  to  see  any  percussion  of  the  pectoral  fins  duriiij^ 
flighty  and  the  greatest  length  of  time  that  I  have  seen  this 
volatile  fish  on  the  fin  has  been  thirty  seconds  by  thewatebi 
and  their  longest  flight  mentioned  by  Captain  Hall  has  been 
200  yards,  but  he  thinks  that  subsequent  observation  has 
extended  the  space.  The  most  usual  height  of  flight,  u 
seen  above  the  surface  of  the  water,  is  fix>m  two  to  three 
feet ;  but  1  have  known  them  cx)me  on  board  at  a  height  of 
14  feet  and  upwanls ;  and  they  have  been  well  ascertained 
to  come  into  channels  of  a  line-of-battle  ship,  which  is  con- 
sidered as  high  as  20  feet  and  upwards.'  *  But  it  must  not 
be  supposed  they  have  the  power  of  elevating  tliemselves  in 
the  air  after  having  left  their  native  element ;  for,  on  watch- 
ing them,  I  have  often  seen  them  fiill  much  below  the  ele>v 
tion  at  which  they  first  roso  from  the  water,  but  never  in 
any  one  instance  could  I  obser\*e  them  rise  from  the  heigbl 
at  which  they  first  sprang ;  for  I  regard  the  ele^-ation  they 
take  to  depend  on  the  power  of  the  first  spring  or  leap  they 
make  on  leaving  their^iative  element.' 

Judging  from  the  foregoing  Quotation,  and  several  otliet 
accounts  which  we  have  perused,  it  would  appear  that  soma* 
thing  beyond  the  mere  leap  of  the  fish  would  be  required  to 
account  for  the  great  heights  (of  U  or  20  Ibot)  «t  wfaidi 


Iic5  have  befti  «e«m.  If  ihey  ran  not  (ly  (which  one 
[t\gf*  lo  be  ihe  case  upon  exaniiiung  tlie  t«triicture 
kion  of  thu  fins)  it  setms  |jrobabIe  ihat  they  lake 
(c  of  ihe  wind  at  times,  and  so  adjust  thcu'  fins  thai 
carried  upwards  by  it, 

tl  instunrt^s  are  on  r<?cord  of  tho  appcarancti  of  ily- 
o(f  the  British  coast,  but  we  are  not  awarw  wliat 
speriei  they  were.      It  is  probable  that  both  llie 

^siltens  and  the  E,  volitUTts  may  have  made  their 
re  m  our  seas :  lhe«e  two  species  being  very  abun- 
former  in  the  Mcditenanean   sea  (where  many 

ikr  to  those  of  our  own  coasJl  oceiu')  and  the  latter 
;lantic  ocean. 

^rocetus  exiliens  has  the  ventral  fins  placed  behind 
He  of  ibe  body»  and  the  E.  volitatw  has  the  ven- 
ikh  are  much  smtUIcr  than  in  E.  ejrilie}i.s}  placed 
lo  the  middle  part  of  tlie  body:    these  two  species 

are  easily  distitigui-ihed;  of  the  latter  there  is  a 
YarrclUs  British  Fishes. 
nerican  seas  afibrd  u^  examples  of  other  species  of 

lonouBced  by  the  Chinese  Fob,  is  the  name  by 
iddha  is  worshipped  in  China.  Accordinjj  to  the 
luthorities  quoted  in  Dr.  Morrison's  Cliinese  Dic- 
oh  i*  part  i,  pp.  U2,  9^),  the  religion  of  Fo  was 
d  into  China  in  the  scvuuth  year  of  the  reign  of 
Ming,  about  A.t».  5U,  Though  the  Chinese 
has  usually  disvtountenanced,  and  at  some 
»cutcd»  the  followers  of  Fo»  ihcy  have  always 
numerous ;  yet  Mr.  Davis  re  in  ai^ks,  in  his  work 
'C  (vol.  ii.  p»  94),  that  *  the  present  contrition 
the  rcU:;ion  of  Fo  is  \  ery  far  from  nourishing  ; 
"(iisive  and  magniricent  establishments  which 
founded  in  former  limes  are  evidently  in  a  state 
lation  and  decay.  It  h  rarely  that  one  meets  with 
sir  nine  or  seven-storied  pagodas  in  tolerable  repair, 
\e  or  two  of  the.-*e  striking  and  elegant  objects 
almost  every  landscape.  Between  Macao  and 
bero  are  no  less  llian  four  or  tive  nine-storied 
I  elevated  points  by  the  river-side,  and  every  one 
in  a  slate  of  ruin.'  Many  interesting  particulars 
the  Buddhist  religion  in  China  are  contained  in 
^fVi/i  fif  fhc  Shamans:  or^  the  Lait>s  and  Ile*^ula- 
iesthuod  of  Buddha  in  China.  Translated 
'se  Original,  nith  Notes  and  lUustra'ims, 
Sed.  Neumann*  Loudon,  8ro.,  183 L  [Bfddha.1 
the  name  of  the  first  emperor  of  Ciiina,  is  said 
born  in  the  province  of  Shensy,  and  to  hive 
952.  According  to  the  Chinese  historians, 
the  inhabitants  of  China  from  barbarism^ 
I  iocial  order,  instituted  marriage,  and  taught 
use  of  writing.  Fo-hi  and  his  two  successors 
Itg  and  Iloang-ti,  who  are  usually  termed  the 
linperors.*  must  he  considered  as  belonging  to  the 
^art  uf  Chinese  history.  He  is  j^aid  to"  have  been 
r  of  one  of  the  canonical  books  of  the  Chinese, 
i-king.'  <Du  H aide's  Description  de  V Empire 
)e,  vol  i.  p.  *2G»V2fi9 ;  vol.  ii.  p.  344*353.) 
iHAN  or  FOCZANY.  [Moldavia.] 
i  (Geometr\').      [Ellipse,   Hypkrhola,   Para- 

8  (Optics),  the  point  at  or  near  wbirh  rays  are 
|iy  a  lens  or  mirror,  lis  distance  from  the  lens  or 
called  the  foctd  length.  [Lexs  :  Mirror.] 
A,  a  genus  ofmnllusks  eslabliiihcd  by  Bosc,  and 
sirran^ed  by  zoologist?  at  the  end  of  the  Simple 
I;  and  ne\t  dy  Htpttj  ilhtria;  nor  is  it  better  known 
la^t- named  genus. 


'  C/KXToc/^T.^Aniraal  oval,  mammillated.  di\*tded 
It  lU  length  by  tt  vertical  partition  which  contains 
ioh»  ll^  tw(>  unequal  tubes^  opening  f>X  eaoU  ex> 


tremity  by  an  orifice,  the  up|)er  one  being  a  little  sunk,  and 
irregularly  dent  at  ed,  and  the  lower  edged  by  a  circular 
bonier  forming  a  kind  of  sucker  (ventouse),  aiid  serving  to 
fix  the  animaL 

Bosir  founded  the  genus  from  a  mollusk  found  on  the 
coasts  of  North  A  merit -a. 

FOEHR  or  FOEHRDE,  a  Danish  island  oif  the  northern 
eoa^t  of  the  western  part  of  Schlcswig,  about  25  miles  iti 
area  and  98  miles  in  circuit,  has  5  parishes  and  obuut  ^000 
inhabitants.  It  is  divided  into  Ostcrlantlfohr,  which  forms 
part  of  Schleswig.  and  contains  the  port  of  Wyk,  54**  43' 
N.  lat.,  smd  8'  40'  E.  long.,  50U  feet  long,  1 1 2  feet  broad, 
and  1 0  feet  deep,  whicli  has  a  bathing  establi-shmcnt ;  and 
Weslerlandfohr,  which  forms  part  of  North  Jutland*  The 
islanders  are  engaged  in  navigation,  fisher),  and  woollen 
stocking  manufactures. 

FOELDVA'R.    [Tolna] 

FCENFCULUM,  the  genus  to  vihich  the  common  pot- 
herb called  fennel  belongs.  It  was  formerly  eonsidercd  a 
species  of  An  ethum,  but,  since  the  re  mo  rid  ling  of  the  natu- 
ral order  Apiaceae  by  Koch,  it  has  been  universally  looked 
upon  as  a  distinct  genus,  Auethum  in  fael  beloni^s  to  the 
fiuhdivi-^ion  Pencedanefc,  with  thin  tfat  fruit,  while  FcEni- 
culum  forms  part  of  Seselirtecrt  the  fruit  of  which  is  taper- 
ing or  very  little  compressed,  and  by  no  means  Hat. 

lu  this  country  we  are  acquainted  with  but  one  sort  of 
fennel,  the  Fwnicnlum  vulgare,  a  biennial  plant  with 
leaves  cut  into  hairdike  segments,  yclluw  Mowers,  and 
glaucous  stems,  common  on  chalky  cliffs  in  the  southern 
parts  of  England,  and  everywhere  cullivated  for  the  sake 
of  the  agreeable  aromatic  quality  of  its  leaves.  There  are 
several  others  that  desene  to  be  nolicefh 

Famictttum  dulce,  the  Finovchio  dolce  of  the  Italians,  is 
an  annual  sort  which  is  cultivated  in  Italy  as  celer)*  with 
us ;  and  its  blanched  stems  are  said  to  be  an  excellent  ve- 
getable, resembling  celery,  but  more  tender  and  delicatet 
with  a  slight  tlavour  of  commun  fenncL  The  summers  of 
England  are  nut  warm  enough  to  render  it  possible  lo  cul- 
tivate this  successfully. 

Fwmnilmn  piperitum  is  a  wild  fennel,  occurring  on  dry 
elevated  hills  in  8 icily,  \vhere  it  is  called  Finocchio  d\uim- 
it  is  known  A\vm  common  fennel  by  its  long  slender  stem, 
short  rigid  leaves,  and  very  hot  biting  fruit, 

Ftrnicidmn  PanmoriirfU  is  cultivated  in  various  parts  of 
Bengal,  under  the  name  of  Panmtihureet  or  Mtulftuorika  in 
Sanscrit.  Its  fruit  has  a  warmish,  very  sweet  taste,  and 
aromatic  smell,  and  is  much  used  by  the  natives  with  their 
betel  and  in  their  curries. 

Finally,  Fa^niculum  capenfe  is  a  species  little  known, 
with  a  thick  esculent  aromatic  i-oot^  found  in  the  interior  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hoj  e,  but  about  which  little  is  known. 

FCETUS,  a  Latin  word  apphed  to  the  immature  young 
of  any  animals.  This  term  is  used  in  pliysiology  to  desig- 
nate the  embryo  of  mammiferous  animals,  and  pax-ticularly 
of  maiL  There  has  been  considerable  confajiion  in  this 
application  of  the  names  fustus  and  embryo:  the  newly- 
developed  germ  has  been  called  the  embryo  during  the  first 
six  weeks  of  utero- gestation,  or  pregnancy,  and  then  during 
the  rest  of  its  uterine  life  has  been  denominated  the  foetus  r 
hut  this  distinction  is  entirely  arbitrary.  The  word  embr}^o 
is  applied  to  the  immature  being,  developed  in  the  ovum  of 
any  animal  after  imprej^nation,  and  before  it  is  capable  of 
supportin;*  an  independent  existence,  and  therefore  Is 
equally  applieablo  to  ovipartius  and  7 ivi parous  animals  r 
it  has  a  much  more  extensive  signification  than  fcutus, 
which  is  restricted  to  the  embryo  of  viviparous  animals  only, 
in  which  the  ovum  after  impregnation  descends  from  the 
ovary  into  a  peculiar  cavity  denom mated  the  uterus,  wher© 
it  heconrtes  attached  to  the  mother,  and  derives  its  nourish- 
ment from  her  till  it  is  sufhciently  perfect  to  exist  sepa- 
rately. In  oviparous  animals,  on  the  contrary,  the  gertn 
when  detached  from  the  ovary  is  conveyed  thiough  a  tube 
called  the  oviduct,  and  excluded  from  the  hudy  of  the 
mother,  without  being  again  connected  with  her,  or  deriv- 
ing any  nourishment  from  her.  The  eg^  requires  lo  h(f 
subjeeied  to  a  certain  degree  of  temjvfirature  without  tlie 
body,  for  a  certain  lime,  before  the  embryo  arrives  at  a  suf- 
ficient degree  of  development  to  leave  tim  case  m  which  it 
has  been  enclosed :  during  this  process,  called  incubation* 
the  chick  is  nouriiihed  by  the  absorption  of  Jkt\  org^i  nixed 
and  nutritive  substance  to  which  the  embryo  is  connected, 
and  which  constitutes  the  yolk  of  the  egg, 

Thu  ovulum  of  mammaliii  after  impregnation  hur%U  trota 
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the  ovary,  and  is  conveyed  through  the  Fallopian  tube  to 
the  uterus,  but  it  has  not  been  exactly  determined  how 
soon  it  arrives  there.  Sir  E.  Home  detected  an  ovum 
within  the  uterus,  when  he  supposed  that  only  eight  days 
had  elapsed  since  impregnation;  but  other  accurate  in- 
vestigations have  failed  in  finding  any  ovum,  though  it  was 
probable  ihat  nearly  a  month  had  intervened  between  im- 
pregnation and  death. 

The  ovum  at  first  contains  no  embryo  visible  to  the  naked 
eye ;  in  fact  it  may  be  considered  as  now  proved  by  the  la- 
bours of  Wolff  and  other  physiologists,  that  the  organs  of 
the  fcBtus  are  successively  formed  in  the  ovum,  and  not 
evolved,  according  to  antient  h}'pothesis,  firom  parts  pre- 
existing in  the  germ.  The  ovulum  grows  rapidly  after 
reaching  the  uterus;  it  at  first  consists  of  two  sacs,  one  en- 
closing the  other,  and  the  inner  containing  a  liquid.  When 
it  is  about  half  a  line  in  diameter,  a  new  element  becomes 
visible  in  it ;  a  round,  opaque,  granular  disk  is  seen,  with  a 
dark  spot  in  its  centre,  upon  the  surface  of  the  internal 
globule  or  sac.  This  spot,  which  is  seen  either  on  or  through 
the  inner  membrance  of  the  ovum,  corresponds  with  the 
cicatricula  of  the  egg.  and  is  the  first  rudiment  of  the  foetus. 

In  birds  tlie  cicatricula  or  germ  spot  lies  upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  yolk :  soon  after  the  commencement  of  incuba- 
tion it  expands  and  separates  into  two  layers ;  the  outer  is 
called  by  Pander  the  serous  layer,  and  subsenucntly  forms 
the  osseous,  neiTous,  muscular,  and  tegumeiitary  systems 
of  the  body ;  the  inner,  which  is  in  cofttact  with  the  yolk, 
is  called  the  mucous,  which  (together  with  a  third  developed 
between  the  two  others,  and  named  the  vascular  layer)  ap- 
pears to  give  rise,  by  the  changes  which  it  undergoes,  to  the 
mtestinal,  respiratory,  vascular,  and  glandular  systems. 
The  mucous  layer  of  the  germinal  membrane  gradually  ex- 
pands over  the  yolk,  till  it  nearly  encloses  it  in  a  sac,  which 
towards  the  body  of  the  chick  contracts  into  an  oblong 
canal,  which  extends  the  whole  length  of  the  embryo,  and 
becomes  the  future  alimentary  tube.  The  sac  containing 
the  yolk,  and  communicating  with  the  intestines,  is  called 
the  intestinal  vesicle  or  yolk-bag,  and  towards  the  close  of 
incubation  is  drawn  into  the  belly  of  the  chick,  and  its  con- 
tents are  used  as  nourishment.  The  lower  end  of  the  ali- 
mentary canal  (the  cloaca  of  birds)  shoots  out  into  a  sac 
which  is  termed  the  allantois  or  allanto'id  membrane.  After 
a  time  arteries  and  veins  are  seen  ramifying  upon  this  sac, 
which  protrudes  more  and  more  out  of  the  body  of  the 
chick,  till  at  length  it  forms  a  double  bag,  laid  immediately 
under  the  membrane  of  the  shell.  On  thi9  sac  the  blood- 
vessels are  so  distributed  that  their  contents  are  influenced 
by  the  atmosphere  through  the  porous  egg-shell  and  its 
membrane,  and  thus  a  true  respuratory  organ  is  established. 

The  original  structure  of  the  ovum,  and  the  early  deve- 
lopment of  the  embryo,  in  mammalia,  appear  to  be  much 
the  same  as  in  the  egg  of  a  bird ;  though  there  are  some 
characteristic  differences.  When  a  human  ovum  of  any 
magnitude  is  examined,  the  embryo  is  seen  suspended  in  a 
loose  bag  filled  with  fluid,  called  the  amnios,  which  is  a 
shut  sac :  this  sac  is  the  outermost  product  of  the  serous 
layer  of  the  germinal  membrane ;  for  its  formation  a  mem- 
brane is  reflected  firom  the  sides  and  extremities  of  the  em- 
bryo, (the  reflection,  according  to  Velpeau,  not  commencing 
before  the  twelfth  day,)  so  as  to  enclose  a  space  behind  it. 
As  the  walls  of  the  trunk  close  in  front,  the  circle  at  which 
the  amnios  is  attached  to  the  body  of  the  embryo  gradually 
contracts,  till  at  length  it  is  limited  to  the  edge  of  the  um- 
bilii-al  opening;  it  then  invests  the  umbilical  cord,  and 
spreads  out  from  its  placental  extremity  into  an  ample  sac 
filled  with  fluid,  in  which  the  foetus  floats.  The  mucous 
layer  of  the  germinal  membrane  in  mammalia  is  supposed 
from  analogy  to  form  a  sac,  as  in  birds,  containing  a  yolk, 
or  substance  subservient  to  the  nourishment  of  the  foetus 
in  its  early  stage.  Whether  this  view  of  its  formation  and 
use  be  correct  or  not  only  rests  on  analogy ;  but  in  the 
early  part  of  gestation  a  small  sac  or  bladder,  which  from 
its  being  filled  with  a  whitish  fluid  has  been  called  the  vo- 
sicula  alba,  may  be  found  on  the  placenta,  at  or  near  the 
extremity  of  the  umbilical  cord,  ana  exterior  to  the  amnios ; 
from  this  sac  a  fine  tube  may  be  traced  along  the  cord  to 
the  navel,  and  in  some  animals  it  has  been  seen  communi- 
cating with  the  intestinal  canal.  This  tube  becomes  obli- 
teratwl  so  early  (Velpeau  says  in  the  sixth  week  of  gesta- 
tion) that  its  communication  with  the  intestines  was  long 
undetected,  though  the  sac  was  known  to  the  older  anato- 
mists.   The  intestinal  vesicle  fiiudly  differs  in  mammalia 


and  birds  in  this  circumstance,  that  in  the  former  it  is  not 
drawn  into  the  body  of  the  fcBtus,  but  remains  without  b»> 
tween  the  membranes,  and  gradually  wasting  becomes  ob- 
literated by  the  third  month.  The  duct  of  the  umbilical 
vesicle  is  accompanied  along  the  cord  by  an  artery  and 
vein,  which  are  called  the  omphalo-mesenteric  vessels ;  the 
artery  communicates  with  the  superior  mesenteric,  and  the 
vein  with  the  vena  port».  The  allantois  exists  in  all  mnap 
mals  as  well  as  in  birds,  though  its  use  in  the  former,  vhiA 
are  furnished  with  a  placenta,  is  not  obvious.  In  some 
animals,  as  in  man,  it  becomes  obliterated  at  a  very  eailf 
period,  as  soon  as  the  sixth  week,  but  in  others,  as  the  c»> 
nivora,  &c.,  it  attains  a  large  size,  and  continues  during  ihi 
whole  period  of  fostal  existence.  In  mammalia  it  eoB- 
municates  with  the  fundus  of  the  bladder,  and  the  remaiai 
of  the  duct  by  which  it  is  connected  is  denominated  tha 
urachus.  The  channel  of  communication  between  tha 
allantois  and  the  bladder,  or  cloaca  (in  birds),  at  tati  ■ 
short,  so  that  the  sac  lies  directly  against  the  body  of  tha 
embryo,  but  it  afterwards  becomes  elongated,  like  the  ea^ 
responding  duct  of  the  umbilical  vesicle. 

In  man,  after  im])regnation  has  taken  place,  a  spom 
membrane  is  formed  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  uterus  ^ 
an  exudation  of  l}mph.  This  membrane,  called  decidaih 
lines  the  whole  of  the  uterus  before  the  descent  of  tba 
ovum ;  but  when  this  passes  down  through  tlic  Fallqiiaa 
tube  it  gradually  pushes  the  deciduous  membrane  beftra  ji; 
inverting  one  nortion  of  it  which  surrounds  the  ovum,  aod 
is  called  the  *  dccidua  reflexa ;'  this  grows  with  the  ovua 
till  it  fills  the  cavity  of  the  uterus,  and  comes  in  contact 
with  the  other  portion  called  the  '  decidua  vera,*  lining  tlia 
walls  of  the  uterus. 

The  point  at  which  the  decidua  is  reflected  npon  theovm 
is  where  the  placenta  is  fixed  to  the  uterus.  The  ovum  hat 
two  proper  membranes,  the  amnios,  which  we  have  dih 
scribed,  internally,  and  an  outer  membrane,  which  is  calkl 
the  chorion ;  this  latter  membrane  in  man,  during  the  tai 
two  months  of  pregnancy,  has  a  shaggy  external  sur&oe,beb|| 
covered  with  vascular  villi,  which  become  united  with  tha 
membrana  decidua,  which  is  also  thick  and  vascular.  lUi 
thickening  and  vascularity  of  both  these  membranes  gi^p 
dually  diminishes,  and  becomes  concentrated  on  one  ^iV 
usually  towards  the  fundus  of  the  uterus ;  this  thickenai 
part  is  called  the  placenta.  In  ruminatin  g  animals  tht 
thickening  and  vascularity  of  the  chorion  is.  confimd  to  a 
number  of  circular  and  spongy  ele\'ations  \'ary^  ng  in  numhff 
from  thirty  to  one  hundred,  which  are  called  cotyledomL 
These  vascular  processes  dip  in  between  corresponding  pnh 
cesses  attached  to  the  uterus  of  the  mother,  whien  ant 
called  maternal  cotyledons,  the  sur^ice  of  which  is  suppliai 
with  numerous  vessels  derived  from  the  uterine  arteriaat 
and  veins.  The  result  of  this  arrangement  is  that  a  laiga 
vascular  surface  of  the  n^ternal  system  is  applied  to  an 
equally  extensive  one  of  the  foetus,  and  thougn  there  is  m 
direct  communication  between  the  arteries  and  veini,  va 
must  suppose  that  nourishment  is  imbibed  firom  the  veiidl 
of  the  mother  by  those  of  the  foetus  through  the  fine  inttf* 
vening  membranes  by  which  thev  are  separated.  In  wa^ 
the  relation  between  the  maternal  and  foetal  systems  is  Ml 
so  clearly  understood  as  in  the  preceding  instance.  In  Aa 
human  subject  the  placenta  is  a  spongy  vascular  mass  lika 
a  cake,  from  six  to  eight  inches  in  diameter,  about  an  inch 
thick  in  the  middle,  and  two  or  three  lines  at  the  circum- 
ference. It  adheres  by  one  surface  to  the  uterus,  and  bf 
the  other  is  connected  with  the  foetus  bv  means  of  the  vat 
bilical  cord.  The  uterine  surface  is  loDulated,  and  is  oant 
nected  with  the  uterus  b^  blood-vessels.  The  foetal  surfhoa 
is  covered  by  the  chonon  and  amnios,  and  presents  the, 
ramifications  of  the  umbilical  vessels,  which  consist  of  two 
arteries  and  a  vein.  The  radicles  of  these  vessels  commu- 
nicate with  each  other,  but  no  communication  has  ever 
been  shown  to  exist  between  them  and  the  utero-placentina 
vessels ;  for  if  we  inject  from  the  umbilical  arteries  we  find 
that  the  placenta  is  rendered  turgid,  and  that  vessels  ara 
found  filled  in  every  part  of  it,  but  between  their  ramifica- 
tions there  will  remain  an  uninjected  substance,  and  the 
uterine  surface  will  not  be  injected,  for  the  foetal  vessels 
do  not  pass  all  the  way  to  that  surfieice.  In  like  manner,  if 
we  inject  from  the  uterine  vessels,  the  placenta  will  be  ren- 
dered turgid,  but  noting  passes  into  the  foetal  vessels. 
From  this  circumstance  it  is  concluded  that  the  placenta 
consists  uniformly  of  two  portions :  the  one  is  furnished  by 
the  deciduous  coat  of  the  uterus,  the  othsr  by  th%  veaaals  of 
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n,  and  these  two  portions  may,  during  the  first 
months,  be  separated  from  each  other  by  maceration, 
structure  of  the  foetal  portion,  so  far  as  can  be  made 
uppears  to  bo  similar  to  that  of  the  pulmonary  vessels, 
'■-'er}'  terminating  in  the  ve'm.     But  the  maternal  por- 
Bomewhal  different;  there  is  not  a  direct  eommu- 
ioiip  but  the  arteries,  as  Mn  Hunter  thought,  seem  to 
ate  in  irregular  cells,  and  the  veins  appear  to  com- 
with  open  mouths  from  these  cells,  for  by  throwing 
nto  the  uterine  arteries  we  fill  the  colls,  and  fre- 
y  inject  the  uterine  veins  ulso. 
ia»  always  been  considered  doubtful  whether  the  pla* 
eells  of  Hunter  were  real  or  artificial,  being,  in  the 
produced  by  extravasation  of  the  injection  ;  and 
researches  of  Dr.  Robert  Lee  have  confirmed 
but  without  throi^iijg  any  satisfactory  light  on 
jobseure  subject.    With  regard  (o  the  use  of  the 
lire  may  infer  that  it  is  ver>-  similar  in  man  to  what 
ruminaimg  and  other  aniranls ;  it  most  probably 
produce  a  change  in  llie  blood  of  the  fectus  analo- 
to  thai  which  the  blood  of  the  adult  undergoes  in  the 
t:  anr!.  from  considering  that  the  foetus  itself  cannot 
pw  '  lis  for  its  own  growth  and  support,  we  may 

parti  1  hat  the  placenta  h  the  so\irce  of  nutrition 

low 

Tlw  narel-atring,  or  umbilical  cord,  which  connects  the 
M^  to  the  mother,  is  composed  of  the  umbilical  vein  nnd 
llO  umbilical  arteries  twilled  together,  and  surrounded  by 
out  substance  and  the  reflections  of  the  chorion 
ikmt  it  also  contains  the  urachus,  and  the  remains 
duel  of  the  vesicula  alba  and  omphalo-mesenteric 
It  is  visible  in  the  human  enibrj'o  in  the  &iKth 
a  short  and  straight  cord ;  at  birth  the  length  of  it 
an  aver  Age,  about  two  feet.  Tlie  outer  tunic  of  the 
the  amnion,  is  continuous  with  Iho  epidermis,  or 
of  the  f(Ptus  at  tlie  mnbilicus;  and  in  the  same  way 
iorion,  which  is  also  reflected  on  llie  naval-string,  is 
iie*\  into  the  dermis,  or  true  skin  of  the  fuelus, 
ha\c  already  described  the  early  development  of  the 
o.  aad  tl^e  first  changes  which  take  place  in  the  ovum. 
llie  huiKftn  fojtus  is  first  distinctly  visible  through 
^ues  it  is  not  above  a  line  in  length,  and  of  an 
At  the  end  of  about  six  weeks  it  is  slightly 
A  hat  resembles  a  split  pea:  at  the  con- 
ltd  month  it  may  be  compared  in  size 
Mu|N7  It  a  Kunicy  bean»  To  the  naked  eye  the  embr>'0 
I  inl  f^ems  forme*!  by  two  oval  Ixxlies  connected  together 
i'^  '  '  *  one  of  these  represents  the  head,  and 
the  former,  which  is  at  first  merely  a 
...,  Lcars  a  large  pro|iortion  to  the  trunk; 
soon  appear,  and  arc  very  perceptible  by  the 
*ond  morilh.  The  extremities  begin  to  shoot 
the  onus  af  a  plant  in  the  sixth  week ;  the  arms  are 
;e  IP  proportion  to  the  legs ;  in  fact,  the  limbs 
V  very  much  alike,  and  only  distinguishable  by 
ttion  ;  they  at  first  grow  straight  out  from  the 
c  upper  arm  is  then  laid  against  the  breast,  and 
fan*  arm  drawn  upward;  the  thigh  is  bent  up  to  the 
Irawn  backwards  towards  the  thigh,  and  the 

eriod  of  fcntal  existence  there  is  no  brain» 

linal  marrow,  so  that  the  embryo  of  man 

"' -^  of  the  lowest  orders  of  animals ;  the 

ribout  the  second  month,  and  is  evi- 

,  »  prolongation  of  the  spinal  cord.    Before 

lit  the  brain  is  semilluid.     Hair  does  not 

bead  before  tlic    sixth   monih,   and   even 

[•fhort,  thin,  and  light  coloured.    The   nails 

rSod  indistinct,  the  eye-lids  clo.^ed,  and  the 

I  up  by  a  membrane.    In  the  seventh  month 

ihmnti  pupillaris  is  removed,  the  eye-lids  open,  the 

V  tore  distinct,  and  the  hair  longer  and  thicker. 

ue  the  nails  are  quite  formed,  the  liair  covers 

t;i!l,  ,md  is  of  its  proper  colour,  the  cells  of  the  skin 

led  with  fkt,  the  lungs  are  large  and  red,  the  valve 

fonimen  ovale  completely  formed,  the  ductus  arteri- 

nearly  an  inch  in  length,  and  almost  as  large  as  the 

tl«#lf. 

Tke  proportion  between  the  weight  of  the  embryo  and 
iCtt%e1t>T*'"  '"  rr.vo— *r^  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  ges- 
l/OJi»     ^*  *h»e5  not  wcijrh  more  than  a  scru- 

tpiv.... .    .       nearly  aslargea^an  egg,  and  full 
;  ttt  the  end  of  gestation  the  average  weight  of  the 


fcBtus  is  soTen  pounds,  while  the  placenta  and  memlifali^ 
together  do  not  weigh  a  pound  and  a  half;  the  proporiion 
of  liquor  aranii  is  also  much  less.  The  most  general  height 
of  a  full-grown  child  is  about  twenty  inches. 

The  feet  us  has  many  peculiarities  which  distjngnish  it 
from  the  child  after  birth,  mo8t  of  which  are  peculiar  to  itti 
mo<le  of  hfe,  and  are  lost  immediately  after  being  separated 
from  the  mother,  or  are  gradually  removed  during  gestation. 
Tlie  most  characterbtic  difference  is  that  it  lives  in  a  medium 
of  water,  and  not  of  air,  and  consequently  does  not  breath 
by  lungs,  but  has  the  blood  which  is  deteriorated  by  circu- 
lating through  the  system  purified  in  some  manner  in  pass- 
ing through  the  placenta.  The  umbilical  vein  carries  tho 
blood  from  the  placenta  to  the  fcetns  :  it  enter?  the  liver  by 
the  longitudinal  (Issure,  and  in  the  transverse  fissiire  commu* 
nicates  with  tho  vena  porl^p,  sending  the  greater  part  of  tho 
blood  to  be  circulated  in  the  liver.  This  organ  is  of  great 
size,  and  seems  to  pcrfurm  some  iraporiaut  office  in  the 
ftBtal  cpconomy.  It  is  conjectured  by  Dr.  R,  Lee  to  secrete 
albuminous  matter,  which  nourishes  the  fcplus^  The  t^sl 
of  the  blood  is.  transmitted  directly  to  the  vena  cava  in- 
ferior by  the  ductus  venoij^us,  which  seems  to  be  a  continu- 
ation of  the  umbilical  vein  in  man,  though  in  most  animals 
*t  is  merely  a  branch  arising  from  the  sinus  of  the  vena 
portm.  Tho  blood  conveyed  by  the  vena  cava  inferior  tn 
the  right  auricle  of  the  heart,  aoes  not  all  ptt!*s,  as  in  the 
adult,  into  the  right  ventricle,  but  a  great  portion  goes  im- 
mediately into  the  left  auricle  fhrougli  an  opening  in  tho 
septum  of  the  auricles  called  the  foramen  ovale,  which 
closes  up  immediately  afterbirth.  The  blood  that  still  goes 
intti  the  right  ventricle  through  the  auriculo-\"entricular 
orifice  is  propelled  into  the  pulmonary  artery,  hut,  as  there 
is  no  use  for  it  at  present  in  the  lungs,  it  nearly  all  passes 
through  a  veascl  named  the  ductus  arteriosus  into  the  aorta. 
This  duct  also  becomes  obliterated  afier  birth,  its  fune*- 
lions  having  ceased  when  once  the  child  has  breathed. 

By  the  aorta  the  blood  b  sent  from  the  left  side  of  thj 
heart  and  ductus  arteriosus  to  tho  diHerent  parts  of  the 
body,  from  which  it  is  returned  by  the  veins,  out  a  great 
part  of  it  passes  out  of  the  body  of  tho  f(£tU8  by  the  umbi- 
lical arteries  which  are  contiliued  from  the  internal  iliacs, 
and  pass  out  at  the  nafel  to  go  to  tho  placenta.  Th  ' 
blood  of  the  fcEtus  differs  in  its  physical  and  chemical  c 
litics  from  that  of  the  adult.  There  is  before  birth  no 
tinction  between  arterial  and  venous  blood ;  it  is  of  a  darli 
colour  in  both  systems  of  vessels.  The  purified  blood  \^' 
brought  from  tho  placenta  by  the  umbilical  vein,  and  ii 
mixed  before  arriving  at  the  heart  with  that  which  haA 
been  circulatiug  through  Hie  faHus:  the  mixed  blood  18 
then  transmitted  by  the  aorta  to  various  parts  of  the  body; 
some  of  it  only  going  again  to  tho  placenta  by  the  umbi- 
lical arteries  to  be  again  purified. 

The  position  of  the  child  in  the  uterus  is  that  which  lake 
up  the  lea^t  room ;  it  lies  with  the  head  downwards,  t" 
chin  being  bent  on  the  breast;  the  knees  are  doublctl 
close  to  the  bellv,  and  the  arms  are  folded  in  the  spoo 
between  the  head  and  legs.    Tlii*  is  the  most  general  posi- 
liou,  and  the  child  thus  tbrnis  an  oval  figure,  of  which  thf 
head  forms  one  end  and  the  breech  the  other.    The  long 
axis  of  this  ellipse  measures  in  the  ninth  month  fully  ten 
inches,  and  the  short  one  five  or  six.   The  cjujintity  of  fluid 
which  surrounds  the  child  at  the  full  time  is,  on  an  average 
about  two  pints. 

The  ordiiKiry  period  of  utero-gestation  in  man  is  forty 
weeks,  though  labour  often  takes  place  before  this  period^ 
or  is  delayed  a  lUlle  beyond  it.  The  embrjo  having  now  1 
arrived  at  a  sufiicient  degree  of  maturity  to  exist  separat^fly,  J 
iho  fibtes  of  the  uterus  contract,  accompanied  by  coft  ^1 
traction  ctf  the  abdominal  muscles  and  diaphrugm.  I0,r 
consequence  of  this  pressure  the  membranes  grudviall) 
dilate  the  inouth  of  the  womb ;  they  then  burst  und  eva^ 
cuute  the  liquor  umnii.  when  the  presf«ure  acts  upon  tha 
child  itself,  which  is  gradually  forced  into  the  wurM  nnd 
coramencea  a  new  existence.  In  man,  nnd  otl 
malia,  the  young  being  for  a  considerable  tim 
upon  its  mother  for  the  whrde  of  its  nouri»hmcui.  ^  m  \i'xy.| 
generally  requires  a  supply  of  warmth  and  a  dcjcrce  of  V^A 
Section  till  it  is  able  to  provide  for  itself. 

FCETUS  (in  Botany).    The  fa^us  of  plants  is  what  1 
tanists  term  the  embryo ;  a  firm,  cclluUir.mort^  ur  It  ->  i  vlti 
drunl  body,  eilher  divided  into  two  or  more  i 
dons,  or  having  but  one  cotyledon  rolled  ii  I 

usually  with  its  margins  so  united  that  it  a^^eitt^  «,\X\v,^vV< 
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like  a  solid  cylinder.  The  cotyledons  are  placed  upon  a  small 
body,  which  may  be  compared  to  two  cones  with  their  bases 
applied  to  each  other,  and  consequently  with  their  apices 
pointing  in  opposite  directions,  and  which  separates  them 
in  a  slight  degree  when  there  are  two  or  more  cotyledons. 
That  cone  which  points  towards  the  apex  of  the  cotyledon 
is  the  plumule,  and  the  other  the  radicle.  Of  these  parts 
the  cotyledons  are  rudimentary  leaves,  and  the  double  cone 
a  rudimentary  axis  of  growth,  the  plumule  giving  birth  to 
the  stem  and  the  radicle  to  the  roots.  ^ 

The  embiyo  rarely,  if  ever,  exhibits  any  dishnct  traces  of 
either  vascular  or  woody  tissue  until  the  commencement  of 
germination,  but  as  soon  as  that  phenomenon  takes  place 
both  are  rapidly  developed  in  abundance. 

Tlie  embryo  of  a  plant  is  developed  in  the  nucleus  of  the 
ovule  [Ovulk],  and  always  first  appears  in  that  part  of  the 
nucleus  which  is  next  the  foramen.  It  is  fti-st  seen  as  a 
whitish  semi'Opaque  globule;  after  which  it  gradually 
organizes  its  radicle  next  the  foramen  and  its  cotyledon  or 
cotyledons  downwards  into  the  mucilage  which,  at  that 
time,  fills  the  cavity  of  the  ovule ;  eventually  absorbing  all 
the  mucilage,  when  it  occupies  the  whole  interior  of  the 
seed,  or  only  a  portion  of  it,  in  which  case  it  is  associated 
with  albumen.  When  it  first  appears  it  does  not  lie  loose 
in  this  mucilage  or  water  of  devcloument,  but  it  adheres 
to  a  cellular  «ord  which  is  attached  by  one  end  to  the 
chalaza,  and  by  the  other  to  the  summit  of  the  nucleus 
where  the  embryo  first  appears.  Tliis  cellular  cord  usually 
disappears  by  the  lime  the  embryo  is  matured,  but  in  many 
plants,  Nymph»a  and  Cycas  for  instance,  it  remains  visible 
in  the  seed  as  a  long  twisted  irregular  thread,  from  which 
the  embryo  is  found  to  hang  when  it  is  taken  out  of  the 
seed.  (Treviranus,  Symbolic  Phytologicof,  fasc.  L;  and 
Mirbel  ffur  POvule,  p.  37.) 

f  O'GGI A,  the  chief  town  of  the  pro\'ince  of  Capitanata, 
in  the  kmgdom  of  Naples,  situated  m  the  midst  of  a  vast 
and  perfectly  level  plain,  which  extends  from  the  foot  of 
the  Apennines  to  the  Adriatic,  is  the  residence  of  the  in- 
tendente  and  the  seat  of  the  criminal  court  of  the  province. 
For  civil  suits  Capitanata  is  subject  to  the  Gran  Corte  Civile 
of  Naples.  The  Royal  Lyceum  of  the  province  is  at  Lucera; 
but  there  is  at  Foggia  a  secondary  or  grammar-school  as 
well  as  elementary  schools,  and  also  a  school  of  agriculture 
and  rural  economy.  The  Tribunal  of  Commerce  for  the 
provinces  of  Apulia  was  established  here  in  1818.  Foggia 
js  a  modem-looKing,  regularly-built  town  with  wide  streets, 
99me  fine  buildings,  and  21,000  inhabitants.  It  carries  on 
a  great  trade  in  com,  wool,  and  cattle,  the  staple  produce 
of  the  country,  and  has  large  granaries  for  storing  corn. 
A  great  fair  is  held  here  in  thermonth  of  May.  Foggia  is 
chiefly  a  place  of  trade,  being  the  great  inland  market  for 
the  agricultural  produce  of  Apulia,  and  is  also  the  residence 
of  the  provincial  nobility  and  landholders,  who  arc  wealthy 
and  hospitable.  The  climate  is  not  wholesome  in  the 
summer  months,  and  the  night  air  especially  is  considered 
unhealthy.  Foggia  is  reckoned,  for  its  importance  and 
wealth,  the  second  town  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  It 
stands  on  the  high  road  from  the  capital  to  the  eastern  pro- 
vinces, 75  miles  north-east  of  Naples,  25  south-west  of 
Manfredonia,  and  77  miles  west-by-north  of  Bari.  Tlie 
neighbourhood  of  Foggia  being  planted  with  olive,  jnulberry, 
vine,  and  other  fruit-trees,  looks  like  an  oasis  in  the  vast 
naked  and  solitary  plain  of  the  Tavoliere.  [Capitanata.] 
A  branch  of  industry  at  Foggia  is  the  pickling  of  capers, 
which  grow  in  great  quantity  in  tlie  neighbouring  country. 

FOIL,  in  Gilding.    [Gilding.] 

FOIX,  the  name  of  a  town  and  former  county  of  France. 

The  town  of  Foix  is  the  capital  of  the  department  of  Ar- 
ri^ge,  and  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  which 
gives  name  to  the  department.  It  is  among  the  Pyrenees, 
but  many  miles  from  the  line  of  the  highest  elevation,  about 
404  miles  in  a  straight  line  south-bv-west  of  Paris,  It  is  in 
42°  58'  N.  lat,  and  r  36'  E.  long.  * 

An  antient  tradition  ascribes  the  foundation  of  this  place 
to  the  Phoca)ans  of  Massilia  (Marseille),  and  attributes  to 
it  the  name  of  Phoc^ ;  but  this  tradition  does  not  seem  to 
be  supported  by  anything,  unless  it  be  the  modern  name  of 
the  town.  Foix  seems  rather  to  have  owed  its  original  to 
an  antient  castle,  the  residence  in  the  middle  ages  of  the 
counts  of  Foix,  and  to  an  antient  abbey,  founded  by  the 
counts  of  Carcassonne,  and  endowed  by  the  counts  of  FoLx 
with  additional  possessions.  The  streets  of  the  town  are 
oarroWi  but  ther?  is  a  good  though  antique  stono  bridge 


over  the  Arrive ;  and  the  remains  of  the  castle,  consisting 
of  three  decayed  Gothic  lowers,  on  a  height  commanding 
the  town,  are  interesting  from  their  historical  recollectiom. 
The  population  of  the  town  in  1832  was  3225,  that  of  tlte 
commune  4857.  The  inhabitants  are  industrious,  but  the 
secluded  situation  of  the  place  restricts  its  commerce :  coarn 
cloth,  serge,  hats,  and  hosiery  are  manufactured ;  and  tndt 
is  carried  on  in  cattle,  pulse,  resin,  turpentine,  cork,  ira^ 
and  woollen  cluth.  There  are  some  coal-pits ;  and  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  are  several  forges.  Foix  has  a  subordb 
nate  court  of  justice  and  several  government-offices,  an  ex- 
change, a  high-school,  a  librar)',  a  theatre,  and  a  society  of 
agriculture  and  the  arts.  The  town  has  no  communicatioa 
bf  posting  with  the  capital :  the  line  of  post  ceases  at  Ton- 
louse,  about  50  miles  fFom  Foix ;  and,  although  there  are  ia 
this  part  fourteen  passes  or  defiles  of  the  Pyrenees  comnuH 
nicatingwith  Spain,  none  of  them  are  practicable  for  cl^ 
rjages. 

The  territory  known  as  the  county  of  Foix  was  formerly 
part  of  the  territory  of  the  Volcco  Tectosages,  and  perhapi 
of  the  Consoranni  inhabitants  of  the  Couserans.  It  wis 
afterwards  part  of  the  territory  of  the  counts  of  Carcassonne; 
who  were  in  feudal  subjection  to  the  counts  of  Toulouse: 
but  upon  the  death  of  Roger  I.  count  of  Carcassonne,  whi 
divided  his  estates  between  his  fomily,  it  became,  about  tba 
beginning  of  the  eleventh  century,  a  separate  jurisdictioo» 
which  fell  to  Bernard,  second  surviving  son  of  Koger.  Thia 
separate  jurisdiction  was  afterwards  erected  into  the  county 
of  Foix.  The  counts  made  a  conspicuous  figure  in  the 
civil  and  religious  dissensions  of  the  middle  aces:  Ray- 
mond Roger  (a.d.  1188-1223)  and  Roger  Bernard  le  Grand 
(ad.  1223-1241)  supported  the  counts  of  Toulouse  agaiut 
the  Crusaders  under  Simon  de  Mont  fort  and  the  otbor 
supporters  of  the  papal  authority :  the  former  distinguisbod 
himself  by  various  exploits  in  the  course  of  the  cnisadb 
against  the  Albigcnses  and  their  protector  the  count  of  Ton- 
louse.  [Albigknses.]  He  acknowledged  himself  the  vu- 
sal  of  Peter  king  of  Aragon,  whence  it  arose  that  the  kina 
of  Arat,'on  pretended  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  county,  tu 
James  of  Ara<£on  (a.d.  1258)  renounced  his  claim  in  ftvooK 
of  St.  Louis  of  France.  Gaston  IV.  count  of  Foix  camt 
into  prjssession  (by  inheritance  from  his  father-in-law)  «f 
the  kingdom  of  Navarre ;  and  the  county  of  Foix,  thu 
united  to  the  other  possessions  of  the  royal  house  of  Na- 
varre, fell  to  the  crown  of  France  upon  the  accession  nf 
Henri  IV.,  ad.  1 589. 

The  county  of  Foix  was  small :  its  greatest  extent  wu 
from  north-bv-west  to  south-by-east  about  50  miles;  its 
greatest  breadth  about  35.  It  was  bounded  on  the  etfl^ 
north,  and  north-west  by  Languedoc,  on  the  west  by  tht 
district  of  Couserans,  and  on  the  south  by  the  crests  of  tba 
Pyrenees,  by  which  it  was  separated  from  Cerdagne  ind 
Roussillon.  The  territory  thus  described  is  watei^  by  the 
Arridge,  which  runs  through  it  in  the  direction  of  its  great- 
est length.  It  was  subdivided  into  La  Haute  Partie  (Um 
upper  district).  La  Basse  Partie  (the  lower  district),  and  Le 
Donnezan.  The  chief  towns  were  Foix,  Pamiers  (popda- 
tion  in  1832,  51 50  for  the  town,  or  6048  for  the  whole  com- 
mune). La  Bastide  de  Seron  (pop.  1652  for  the  town,  oi 
2911  for  the  whole  commune),  Mazdrcs  (pop.  2327  for  the 
town,  3170  for  the  commune),  Saurat  (pop.  2563  for  the 
town,  5014  for  the  commune),  Saverdun  (pop.  1897  for  the 
town,  3327  for  the  commune).  Ax  or  Aqs,  Tarascon,  and 
1/is  Cabanes. 

The  present  arrondissemcnt  of  Foix  comprehends  eisbt 
cantons,  and  140  communes:  it  had,  in  1832,  89,892  inoi- 
bitants. 

FOIX  (GASTON  III.  COUNT  DE),  Viscount  de 
B^arn,  was  bom  in  1331.  He  was  the  son  of  Gaston  IL 
by  Eleanor,  daughter  of  Bernard  V.  Count  de  Comingei 
From  his  personal  beauty,  or  his  fondness  for  the  chaiOi 
he  was  called  Phoebus,  on  which  account,  agreeably  to  the 
fashion  of  his  day,  he  took  the  sun  for  a  device.  His  fotber 
died  when  he  was  twelve  years  old,  leaving  him  under  the 
guardianship  of  his  mother.  In  1345  he  made  his  tint 
essay  in  arms  against  the  English  in  Guienne,  and  served 
afterwards  in  Languedoc,  where,  and  in  Gascony,  he  sub- 
sequently became  the  king's  lieutenant.  In  1349  he 
married  Agnes,  daughter  of  Philip  III.  king  of  Na\*anre. 
In  1356.  being  suspected  of  holding  criminal  inteUigenoe 
with  his  brother-in-law  Charles  the  Bad,  he  was  arrested 
by  order  of  King  John,  and  sent  to  the  prison  of  the  C^- 
,  telet,  at  Paris ;  but,  being  xeleased  soon  aftennurd8»  he  went 
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fb  Fniftsia  to  serve  ogainst  the  infidels.  In  1358,  during 
die  revolt  called  the  Jacquerie,  he  aided  in  the  rescue  of  the 
Duiphin,  whom  the  Parisians  had  shut  up  in  the  market- 
flioe  of  Meaux,  and  in  the  same  year  made  war  upun  his 
idmtiTe  the  Count  d'Armagnac,  \i'ho  hod  set  up  pretensions 
to  the  viscounty  of  Bdam,  and  whom  he  afterwards  took 
WBoner,  in  1372,  at  the  battle  of  Launac.  Gaston,  who 
kd  become  discontented  with  his  wife,  upon  a  dispute 
■bout  her  dower,  parted  from  her  in  1373.  In  138U,  the 
gOffcmment  of  Languedoc  becoming  vacant  by  the  recall 
Sr  the  duke  of  Anjou,  it  was  bestowed  by  Charles  V.  on  the 
Qmnt  de  Foix.  He  held  it  however'  but  a  few  months. 
Chuies  V.  dying  on  Sept.  16th  that  year,  Charles  VI.  re- 
voked the  apix>intment,  and  gave  it  to  the  duke  of  Berri. 
ne  Count  de  Foix  appealed  to  arms,  and  finally  yielded 
■p  the  government  only  on  negociation.  By  his  marriage 
tM  Count  de  Foix  had  but  one  ^on.    This  youth,  in  1382, 

Eying  a  visit  to  his  mother,  who  had  retired  to  the  court  of^ 
T  brother,  Charles  the  Bad,  received  from  that  king  (to 
vhorn  crime  was  familiar)  what  he  pretended  was  a  bag  of 
kve-powder,  which  that  king  told  him  to  conceal,  at  the 
mme  time  informing  him  that  the  sprinkling  of  a  small 
nantity  of  it  upon  any  food  his  father  might  eat,  would 
■m  tlie  effect  of  reconciling  the  count  to  his  wife.  The 
■ovder  turned  out  to  be  a  strong  poison,  and  Gaston  ordered 
b  ton  to  be  arrested,  llie  young  prince,  deceived  but 
not  guilty,  refused  all  nourishment,  and  died  in  his  prison ; 
the  nther,  as  Froissart  relates,  having  hastened  his  death 
when  going  to  remonstrate  with  him,  by  accidentally  striking 
the  point  of  a  knife  into  his  son's  throat  as  he  ])ushcd  aside 
the  tapestry  which  covered  the  entrance  to  his  dungeon. 

In  1390  Gaston  received  Cliarlcs  VI.  and  his  whole  court 
ll  his  castle  of  Mozt^res,  in  the  diocese  of  Mirepoix,  where 
Vb  not  only  entertained  them  with  great  magnificence,  but 
■■de  the  king  the  heir  to  his  domains.  He  died  of  apo- 
|kxy  in  the  beginning  of  August,  1391,  as  his  attendants 
t  pouring  water  on  his  hands  at  liis  return  from  a  bear- 


Historians,  especially  Froissart,  have  painted  Graston  as 
n  aceomplished,  brave,  affable,  and  magniflcent  piii^'^: 
tiiey  emDDot  however  deny  that  he  was  violent  to  excess. 
His  conduct  toward  his  son,  and  to  De  Berne,  the  governor 
tf  the  castle  of  Lourde,  whom  he  wished  to  force  to  deliver 
tte  place  to  the  French,  and  whom,  on  his  refusal,  he 
rtniek  several  times  with  his  poniard,  are  incontestable 
fnoCi.  His  favourite  passion  was  hunting.  He  carried  it 
tssadi  extreme,  that  if  we  may  believe  Saint- Yon,  he  did 
■ot  keep  fewer  than  sixteen  hundred  dogs.  He  also  com- 
pMed  a  work  on  what  constituted  the  object  of  hisaf^tion, 
tntitled  Phebui  des  deduilz  de  la  Chatse  des  Bestes  sau- 
wmfet  et  dei  Oyseaulx  de  proye,  three  or  four  editions  of 
iriiirh  are  known ;  vii.,  fol.  I'ar.  by  Verard,  without  date ; 
•OoCher  by  J.  Treperel ;  4to.  by  Phil,  le  Noir,  without  date, 
•od  1515  and  1520.  The  book  of '  Phebus'  is  also  included 
in  several  of  the  early  editions  of  the  Treatise  on  Hunting 
Jt  Jacques  de  Fouilloux.  {UArt  de  verifier  leu  Dates,  fol. 
m.  1784,  torn.  ii.  pp.  312,  313;  Biogr.  Ln her selle,  Xom, 
xr.p.  131 ;  Goujet,  Biblioth^que  Fran^oise,  tom.  ix.  p.  114.) 
It  was  in  the  castle  of  Orthes,  Gaston's  principal  residence, 
thst  Froissart,  who  staid  there  a  considerable  time,  heard 
Buiy  of  the  best  stories  with  which  his  history  is  em- 
bdliihed.  The  portrait  which  he  has  drawn  of  Gaston  is 
one  of  the  completest  pictures  of  what  a  chivalrous  prince 
vig  in  the  time  of  our  Kdward  the  Third. 
FOKIAN;  [China,  p.  80.] 
FOKSHAM.    [Wallachia.] 

FOLA'RD.  JEAN  CHARLES  DE,  was  born  at  Avig- 
non, in  1669.  He  entered  early  into  the  army,  and  distin- 
gniibed  himself  by  the  attention  which  he  paid  to  the 
Kientifle  part  of  his  profession,  to  the  movements  and 
BttncBuvres  of  an  army  in  the  field :  he  drew  plans  and 
ram,  and  became  a  pretty  good  engineer.  Having  been 
iBMe  aide-de-camp  to  the  duke  of  Vendome,  he  attended 
him  in  his  Italian  campaigns,  and  was  wounded  at  the 
bittle  of  Cassano.  He  afterwards  served  in  Flanders 
under  the  duke  of  Bourgogne,  and  was  wounded  again  at 
tlie  battle  of  Malplaouet.  His  zeal,  at  times  indiscreet,  his 
vtnt  of  tact,  his  restless  activity,  and  his  fondness  of  giving 
advice,  which,  although  at  times  valuable,  was  not  accept- 
able to  his  superiors,  made  him  many  enemies.  The  peace 
ftf  1712  having  placed  him  on  the  reduced  list,  he  repaired 
to  Malta  to  offer  his  services  to  the  order  of  St.  John,  which 
wu  tihen  threatened  b  the  Turks ;  but  being  offbnded  at 
P.  C  No.  637. 


some  real  or  supposed  slight,  he  returned  to  the  continent, 
and  visited  Sweden,  where  he  was  well  received  by 
Charles  XII.,  who  employed  him  on  some  missions,  and 
whom  he  accompanied  in  his  last  expedition  to  Norway. 
After  Charles's  death  in  the  trenches  of  Fredericshall,  Fo- 
lard  returned  to  France,  and  made  one  short  campaign 
more  in  the  war  against  Spain  of  1719,  after  which  ho  with- 
drew into  private  life,  and  occupied  himself  in  writing  on 
military  matters.    He  died  at  Avjgnon  in  1 752. 

Folard*s  principal  work  is  his  *  Commentaries  on  Poly- 
bius,'  in  which  he  not  only  makes  his  obserxations  on  the 
events  narrated  by  the  Greek  historian,  but  also  draws 
parallels  between  antient  and  modern  military  practices, 
and  reasons  on  the  occurrences  of  the  wars  whicn  he  had 
witnessed,  exiH)sing  with  the  greatest  freedom  the  errors  of 
the  various  commanders  of  his  own  age.  His  disquisitions, 
though  often  prolix,  are  valuable.  He  had  some  peculiar 
notions  on  tactics,  which  have  been  refuted  as  inapplicable 
to  the  modern  system  of  warfare.  Frederic  II.,  a  very  good 
judge  of  these  matters,  Bays  that  'Folard  had  scattered 
diamonds  amongst  dung,  that  his  system  of  columns  in 
dcen  order  was  worthless,  but  that  the  movements  which 
he  (lescribes  so  well,  and  certain  instances  of  ingenious  de- 
fence which  he  explains,  may  be  useftil,  as  well  as  his 
strictures  on  the  conduct  of  some  French  generals,  and  also 
certain  projects  of  his  which  give  rise  to  reflections  more 
useftil  than  the  projects  themselves.'  Folard's  •  Commen- 
taries' were  published  in  6  vols.  4to.,  Paris,  1727-30,  and 
again  at  Amsterdam,  in  7  vols.  4to ,  the  seventh  volume 
containing  some  treatises  and  strictures  on  Folard's  system 
of  tactics,  with  his  own  replies. 

FOLCLAND.    [Bocland] 

FO'LIO,  from  the  Latin /o/i«m,  properly  signifies  a  leaf; 
and  in  books  of  accounts  means  a  leaf,  or  two  pages,  of  a 
ledger-book.  Folio  a  and  b,  or  recto  and  verso,  are  antient 
and  still  continued  distinctions  for  the  first  and  second  sides 
of  the  leaf  or  folio,  in  manuscripts  and  early  printed  bookf. 
Folio,  with  booksellers,  means  a  book  in  folio,  the  pages  of 
which  consist  of  sheets  folded  only  in  two,  each  leaf  making 
half  a  sheet.  *  Folia  chartarum'  is  an  expression  at  least  0:1 
old  as  the  time  of  Pliny. 

FOLKES,  MARTIN,  an  eminent  English  antiquary, 
was  the  eldest  son  of  Martin  Folkes,  Esq.,  and  was  bom  in 
Great  Queen  Street,  Lincoln's-Inn-Fields,  October  29th, 
lf)90.  He  entered  of  Clare  Hall,  Cambridge,  in  1707,  where 
his  progress  in  all  branches  of  learning,  and  more  especially 
in  mathematics  and  philosophy,  was  such,  that  when  he 
was  scarcely  more  than  twenty-three  years  of  ago  he  was 
admitted  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  two  years  after 
had  so  distinguished  himself  as  to  be  chosen  one  of  its 
council.  His  first  communication  to  the  Society  was  on 
the  aurora  borealis  of  March  30,  1717.  This  was  followed 
at  various  times  by  other  papers  in  considerable  numbers, 
for  which  it  may  be  sufficient  to  refer  to  the  *  Philosophical 
Transoctions.'  He  was  chosen  a  second  lime  of  the  council 
of  the  Royal  Society  in  1718,  and  continued  to  be  re-chosen 
every  year  till  1727;  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  the  president, 
having  in  1723  appointed  him  one  of  his  vice-presidents. 
In  February,  1720,  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  tne  Society 
of  Antiquaries. 

At  the  first  anniversary  election  of  the  Royal  Society 
after  the  death  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  in  1727,  Mr.  Folkes 
was  competitor  with  Sir  Hans  Sloane  for  the  office  of  pre- 
sident, and  his  interest  was  supported  by  a  great  number  of 
members,  though  the  choice  was  determined  in  favour  of 
Sir  Hans.  He  was,  however,  again  chosen  of  the  council 
in  1729,  and  continued  in  it  till  he  was  advanced  to  the 
president's  chair  twelve  years  after.  In  the  mean  time  he 
was,  in  1733,  appointed  one  of  the  vice-presidents  by  Sir 
Hans  Sloane.  In  this  year  he  set  out  with  his  whole  family 
on  a  tour  to  Italy,  and,  after  residing  a  considerable  time 
both  at  Rome  and  Florence,  returned  to  England  in  Sep- 
tember, 1735.  The  opportunities  which  he  had  of  con- 
sulting tlie  best-furnished  cabinets  of  Italy  enabled  him  to 
compose  there  an  excellent  •  Dissertation  on  the  Weights 
and  Values  of  antient  Coins.*  This  was  read  in  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries,  who  requested  that  a  copy  of  it  might  be 
registered  in  their  books,  which  he  promised  to  give  after 
he  had  revis^  and  enlarged  it;  but,  for  some  reason, 
this  was  never  done.  In  the  same  year  however,  1786,  his 
•  Observations  on  the  Trajan  and  Antonine  Pillars  at  Rome' 
were  read  in  this  Society,  and  afterwards  printed  in  the  first 
volume  of  their  *  Archa>ologia,'  which  contains  another  paper 


by  him  o!i  the  brass  equcslriau  statue  of  Marcus  Aurelia<i  at 
Jlome,  occasioned  by  a  small  brass  model  of  it  being  found 
near  Lonrlon.  In  April  he  also  coramunicalcd  to  tbem  *  A 
T.ible  (if  En^ifth  Gold  Qmn^  from  the  1  Sth  year  of  King 
Edward  IIL,  when  Cold  was  first  coined  iu  England,  to 
the  present  time,  with  their  Weights  and  mlrinsic  Values  ;* 
which  at  their  desire  ho  printed  the  same  year  in  4to. ;  and 
in  1745  reprinted  it  with  additions,  prefixing  a  larger  and 
more  considerable  work»  entitled  •ATableof  Enghsh  Sdver 
Coins,  from  the  Norman  Ojnquest  to  the  present  timt%  with 
their  Weights,  intrinsic  Values,  and  some  Remarks  upon 
the  several  Pieces/  Mr.  FoJkes,  in  order  to  ilUistrate  this 
work,  had  set  abotit  engranng,  and  actually  did  engrave 
42  copper-plates  of  English  silver  coins,  which  were  left  at 
the  time  of  his  death  in  an  incomplete  slate.  These,  to- 
gether wiih  the  copyright  of  the  books  or  tables  before 
men  I  toned,  were  purchased  by  the  Society  of  Antiquaries, 
December  lOlh,  1754,  for  120?..  and  the  whole  published, 
with  great  additions,  hoi h  as  to  letter-press  aud  plates,  under 
the  care  of  Dr.  Andrew  Gifford,  in  1763- 

Sir  HansSluane  having,  on  account  of  his  advanced  age, 
resigned  the  oHice  of  president  of  the  Royal  Society*  at  the 
annual  election  in  1741,  Mr.  Folkes  was  unanimously 
chosen  to  fill  that  honourable  post ;  and.  in  the  foUywing 
year,  was  ehusen  to  succeed  Dr*  Hallcy,  as  a  member  of  the 
Royal  Atiademy  of  iSciences  at  Paris,  In  1746  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford  conferred  upon  him  the  decree  of  LL.D., 
and  he  was  afterwards  admitted  to  the  same  degree  at  Cam- 
bridge. 

On  the  death  of  Algernonp  duke  of  Somerset,  president 
of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  in  Februar)%  1700,  Mr. 
Folkes,  then  one  of  the  vice-presidents,  was  immediately 
chosen  to  succeed  his  grace  in  that  office,  in  which  he  was 
continued  by  the  charter  of  incorporation  of  that  Society, 
November  2,  1751,  But  he  wtis  soon  disabled  from  presid- 
ing in  person,  either  in  that  or  the  Royal  Society^  being 
seized  on  September  2Gth  of  the  same  year  with  a  palsy, 
whicb  deprived  him  of  the  use  of  his  left  side.  In  this 
uidiappy  situation  he  languished  nearly  three  years,  till  a 
second  stroke  put  an  end  to  his  life,  June  28th,  1754*  He 
was  buried  near  his  father  and  mother,  at  Hillington,  near 
Lynn  in  Norfolk,  under  a  black  marble  slab,  with  no  in- 
scription but  bis  name  and  the  date,  pursuant  to  the  express 
direction  of  his  last  will.  By  his  wife,  Lucretia  Bradshaw, 
who  had  been  an  actress  on  the  stage  before  he  married 
her,  he  left  two  daui^hters.  The  sale  of  his  library,  prints, 
coins,  &c.,  in  1756,  lasted  56  days*  and  produced  ihe  sum 
of  3090/.  5*.  A  monument  to  his  memory  was  erected  in 
Westminster  Abbey  in  1792,  in  a  window  on  the  south  side 
of  the  choir,  opposite  to  the  monument  of  Mr,  Thynno, 
CNichols'a  Anecaoteg  qf  Bowyer,  4to.,  London,  1 782,  pp. 
56 2 — 5G6,  from  a  memoir  prepared  for  publication  by  Dr. 
Birch  ;  Chalmers's  Bio^r.  Diet,,  vol  xiv,  pp.  428 — 431.) 

FOLKESTONE.    [Kent.] 

FOLK-MOTE,  or  FOLK-GEMOTE,  literally  a  meeting 
of  the  people ;  an  assembly  under  the  Anglo-Saxon  govern- 
ment, respecting  the  nature  of  which  some  of  our  antiquaries 
have  differed.  Somner,  iu  his  *  Anglo-Saxon  Dictionary,' 
calls  it  a  general  assembly  of  the  people  for  considering  and 
ordering  matters  of  the  Commonwealth,  So  the  laws  of 
King  Edward  the  Confesaor,  *  Folemote,  i.e.  vocatio  et  con- 
gregatio  populorum  et  gentium  omnium,  quia  ibi  omnes 
coji^ttixv  debcnt,  et  universi  qui  sub  protectione  et  pace 
Domini  Regis  degunt.*  The  continuation  of  this  statute  of 
Edward  the  Confessor  expressly  directs  that  the  meeting  of 
the  Folcmote  should  be  held  once  in  the  year  upon  the  1st 
of  May.  *  Statutum  est  enim  quod  ibi  debent  populi  omnes, 
&c.«  semel  in  anno  scilicet  con  venire,  sciUcet  in  capita  Koi. 
Mftii'    (WUL.  Leg.  An^io-Sar.,  p.  204.) 

Brady,  in  his  *  Introduction  to  Old  Enghsh  History,* 
Gloas.  p.  47,  is  entirely  mistaken  when  he  speaks  of  it  as  an 
inferior  ordinary  c-ourt,  held  once  a  month.  The  Folk -mote 
and  Shire -mole  (or  general  meeting  of  a  county)  were  syno- 
nymous.    (Wilk,  ut  siipr,  Glms.  p.  404.) 

In  later  times  a  Folk-mote,  according  to  St^w,  among 
the  citizens  of  London,  meant  a  meeting  of  themselves. 
Fabyan,  in  hia  *  Clironicles*  (edit,  1811,  p.  344),  mentions  a 
court  of  folk-mote  held  at  Paul's  Cross  in  1256  :  and  another 
asaemUled  by  command  of  Henry  HL  (ibid,  p,  345),  *  where 
the  "Uiti^r  rircording  to  the  former  ordinances  made,  axed 
•ict  '  commonalty  of  the  city  to  pass  the  ae«u' 

j  liAUT.     [Piscis  AUSTRALIS] 

FOMENJATIO^B  ore  liquid  applications,  generally  of 


a  warm  temperature,  placed  in  contact  with  a  lin 
tion  of  the  body,  to  mitigate  or  remove  disea«ie  of  this 
or  of  tlie  neighbouring  organs.  They  differ  from  par' 
local  baths,  chiefly  in  the  ^cater  length  of  time  whir 
are  kept  applied.  Flannel  cloths,  or  other  substances 
retain  heat  and  moisture,  are  commonly  employed.  1 
able  these  substances  to  retain  the  heat  still  Ion] 
are  often  covered  externally  with  oiled  silk.  It  is 
renew  the  application  before  the  cloths  begin  to  gi 
ing  of  coldness.  The  liquids  used  are  of  varioi 
sometimes  pure  water;  at  other  times,  racdical*?d  ; 
termed  eraoUient  when  charged  with  mucilagi 
ciples,  such  as  mallows,  and  sedative  or  anodyne 
contain  a  narcotic  principle,  such  aa  poppy  bi^ada, 
FONDI.  [Latoro,  Terr/i  di.] 
FONT,  a  vessel  employed  in  Protestant 
water  for  the  purpose  of  baptism,  and  in  i 

used  also  for  holy  water.    The  form  of  tl*.   * ii 

hexagonal,  similar  to  the  form  of  the  baplistcry.  in 
fonts  were  originally  placed.    There  are  a  great 
in  England  curious  both  for  their  antiquity  and 

tectural  design;  they  date  ft-om  the  Saxon  pi 

time  when  the  florid  style  of  Gothic  arcUitrcture 
vogue,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VH. 

Although  the  hexagonal  form  is  the  most  uui 
fonts  occur  both  of  a  circular  and  square  form.    Tl 
usually  shaped  like  a  cup.  with  a  solid  stem,  or  wt^ 
on  columns ;  the  lop  is  hollowed  out  for  the  wairr,  tl 
sides  and  stem  are  often  highly  enriched  with  orn 
sculptured  figures,  and  with  colour  and  gilding.    In 
instances  a  llight  of  steps  forms  a  base,  and  even  tli 
of  these  steps  are  canned  with  pannels,  having  qml 
and  rosettes  sunk  within  them.     It  was  usual  to  om 
basin  of  the  font  with  a  wooden  lid,  and  there  are  « 
these  remaining  of  a  pyramidal  orapirpli^-*  f-frn 
carved  and  dci^igned,  with  a  profusion  of 
and  trace  17  piled  up  to  the  apex.    There 
Casfleacre  church,  Norfolk.     Porch  ester  •  Inn    ri       - 
antient  font,  of  a  circuhir  form,  like  tbo  ;n;ii    ii   [ 
puteal  or  circular  stone-mouth  of  the  well  in  ili        1 
a  Rois%n  house;  it  is  decorated  with  intersect n;     : 
columns,  with  a  frieze  of  foliage,  and  figures 
coin  cathedral,  and  the  South  Church  in  Hu 
Hampshire,  are  examples  of  the  square  form  of  luul ; 
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ng  placed  in  Hie  centre,  of  much  larger 

enaions  than  the  four  columns  wliicli  arc  at  the  angles. 

font  of  Blythborough  cliurdi   m  Suffolk  still  shows 

f  LrA<?cs  of  colouring  and  gilding ;  and  that  of  LowestofF 

rU    in   Norfolk  ha5  some  fine  remains  of  Beulpturcd 

untiiirr  kings  aud  c|ucens,    Tlie  font  at  Lotldor 

-  remarkable  for  its  ele^nince  and  richness  of 
In  Winchester  cathedral  there  h  one  of  the 

matienl  and  curious  fonts  in  the  kingdom.     In  the 

r»ti3ly  des>igned  porch  of  East  Borcbam  church,  Nor- 

•r»?  two  fonts,  or  stoups,  m  they  arc  usually  deaig- 

illy  intended  fur  holy  water. 

fonts  in  Engbnd  exhibit  every  species  of  de- 

t>'coration  belonging  to  the  several  periods  or 

olhic  architecture,  and  therefore  merit  theatteii> 

le  antiquarian  and  architect.    There  are  numerous 

wiogA  of  fonts  in  *A  Series  of  Anlient  Baptismal  Fonti!, 

iiY,rt-,i..,n,  VI ly  arranged,*  &C.,  publiihed  by   Mr.  Weale, 

Ui^  i,  London. 

;i^.    _   L  _N  EBLEAU,  a  town  in  Francei  the  capital  of 

roiidiiciement  in  the  departmetit  of  Seine  ot  Marne. 

OQ    the  high  road  from  Paris  to  Montargi-S  Nevers, 

and  Lyon;  33  miles  from  Paris  in  a  straif^ht  line, 

by  the  road.     It  is  in  48"  24'  N.  lat,,  and  2"  42'  E. 

There  hm  been  much  dispute  respecting  the  elyrau- 

ofihe  name,  but  the  mobt  probable  opinion  is  that 

-  it  from  tlio  narn*^  of  a  fountain,  called,  in  an- 
\%  Fons  Bbaudi  or  Blaudi,  and  said  to  have 

1  nil  name  from  Bliuud,  one  of  the  bounds  of  Louis 
f  tiune,  or  more  probably  from  the  name  of  the  ori- 
uiai  uwiicr  of  the  spot.  Tlicre  is  no  mention  made  of  Fon- 
iasUeau  until  the  time  of  Louis  VII.,  who  built  here 
^j^  11/, a.  11  /-li.pel,  which  was  consecrated  by  the  cele- 
rmt'^  iL'cket,  in  the  midst  of  the  surrounding 

»rif-  .       ...  1  !  be  Forest  of  Bievre :  a  cIkI  lean,  or  royal 

I  M  i'    '  c»  was  in  existence  at  that  lime,  but  by  whom  built 

\  ..iM  ri  iiin.     Tlie  spot  was  a  favourit^^  ouu  both  with  Phi- 

bpe  II,  (Augujile)  and  with  Louis  IX.  (St.  Louis),  who 

Stindcfl    here  an   hospital  and  two  chapcb>i.      Francois  L 

Iiiagniiic4?nt  chateau  to  be  erected  here  by  the 

find  painter  Primaiice:    and  this  slructuie  hai* 

llished  by  the  taste  or  cxiravajrance  of 

The  kings,  PhUippe  1 V.  le  Bel,  Henri 

s  AilL  were  born  here,  and  the  first  of  the 

e.     Christina,  queen  of  Sweden,  aAer  her  ab- 

re,  and  has  imparted  lo  the  place  a  sad 

lib  of  her  secretary,  Monaldesclu,  whom 

cxcruted  in   a  gallery  of  the  chateau. 

ihe  unhappy  Pope  Pius  Vll.  lived  for  eighteen  months 

the  reign  of  Napoleon,  and  here  NaiHjl^^on  himself 

bis  act  of  abdication  of  the  throne  of  France  in  1814^ 

to  his  retirement  lo  Elba. 

The  town  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  the  forest  of  Fon- 

rleau:  it  b  well  built,  especially  in  the  more  modern 

leveral  of  the  streets  are  straight,  and  of  tolerable 

lb ;  the  houses  are  of  brick  and  stone  united  in  the 

buildin;^.  The  cb^leau  is  an  irregular  pile,  resembling 

i  poup  of  distinct  edifices  rather  than  one  united  building. 

tumA  six  court-yard*,  each  nearly  or  quite  surrounded  witli 

or  four  builiiings,  and  combined  without  any  uniform 

It  b  adomo<l  with  numerous  statues  and  paintingn: 

works  of  the  Italian  artists,  Primatice  and  others,  whom 

L  ©ngrtgcd  for  the  decoration  of  his   residence, 

•ifiooit  entirely  disappeared,  some  from  the  ravages  of 

le^  .iwl  ..tVirvj.^  from  the  rise  of  a  more  correct  taste,  with 

rluL  iidelicacy  was  incompatible.      The  library  of 

Wi. 1  is  more  numerous  than  any  of  those  at  the 

Utter  foy&l  residences,  but  the  apartment  which  is  appro- 
rsal#d  to  it  is  not  sutHcient  to  contain  it.  Tl)e  park  and 
Bfdens  are  in  a  st}le  of  magnificenco  corresponding  to 
Kit  of  the  rhSteau:  they  are  adorned  with  a  canal  and 
:ailo  (Dc-arly  three  quarters  of  a  mile  lonjjj,  and  above  120 
nid^i?),  several  smaller  canals,  and  a  tanely  of  jelsdWi 
iu  bronze  and  marble :  there  are  some  fine  ave- 
fKirk.  There  are  two  hospitals  in  the  town,  one 
'  V  Auue  of  Austria,  for  fourteen  sick  pau- 
r  iu  1696,  by  Madame  de  Montespan,  for 
*■  poor  girls,  and  the  maintenance  of 
hospitals  have  very  inadequate  en- 
,,^  i.cir  existence  now  chiefly  to  public 
are  also  fine  barracks. 
»n  of  Fontainebleau  in  1632  was  8104  for  the 
bwn,  or  ^33  1^  the  whole  commune    there  ib  very  little 


ition. 


trade ;  what  there  is  is  chiefly  in  the  agricultural  produce 
of  the  neighbourhood.  Some  porcelain,  and  other  earthen- 
ware,  leather,  and  calicoeSt  are  manufactured.  There  are 
three  fairs  in  the  year  for  cattle,  wine.  &c. 

The  Forest  of  Fontaineblcau  occupies  an  extent  of  nearly 
33,UtJ0  arpents,  above  41,000  acres*  or  64  square  miles:  it 
surrounds  on  nearly  every  side  the  plain  in  which  the  town 
stands :  its  surface  is  unequal,  and  its  soil  sandy,  inter* 
sper55ed  with  rude  blocks  or  sandstone,  which  are  quarried 
for  the  pavement  of  Paris.  The  ago  of  some  of  the  trees, 
and  the  width  of  the  avenues  which  pierce  the  forest  iu 
various  directions,  impart  to  it  a  considerable  degree  of  pic- 
turesque beauty  r  the  hermitage  of  FrancharcC  alM)ut  two 
or  three  miles  north-cast  of  Fontaineblcau,  is  one  of  its  most 
remarkable  sites.  Tlie  Forest  of  Fontainebleau  furnishes 
Paris  with  a  small  proportion  of  its  fuel,  but  with  a  consider- 
able portion  of  its  pavement.  There  is  a  good  quantity  of 
game;  wild  boars  are  numerous. 

The  gardens  of  the  town  and  the  neighbourhood  produce 
n  grape  which  is  known  at  Paris  by  the  name  of  Chasieias 
de  Fontainebleau.  The  arrondissement  of  Fontainebleau 
comprehends  seven  cantons,  aind  104  communes;  it  had  in 
1832  a  population  of  G9,953. 

FONTAINE,  JEAN  DE  LA,  was  born  in  1621  at 
Chateau -Thierry,  where  bis  fhther  was  Mattro  des  Eaux  et 
des  ForCts.  No  great  attention  was  paid  to  his  education,  and 
lie  did  not  display  the  glimmering  of  any  sort  of  talent  till  he 
had  attained  the  age  of  twenly-lwo.  His  genius  is  said  to 
have  been  first  called  forth  on  bis  hearing  read  an  ode  by 
Malherbe,  when  he  is  reported  to  have  exclaimed,  *  I  also  am 
a  |H)et  V  At  first  he  took  Malherbe  fur  his  model,  but 
afterwards  turned  his  attention  to  the  works  of  Rabelais, 
Voiture,  and  Clement  Marot,  His  father,  delighted  with 
his  imitations  of  his  favourite  authors,  thought  him  a  pro- 
digy of  poetic  genius,  and  a  relation  advised  him  to  study 
the  classics.  A  translation  of  Terence's  *  Eunuch,'  pub- 
lished by  La  Fontaine  in  1 654,  was  the  fruit  of  this  advice. 
He  wiis  much  delighted  with  thu  Italian  author!*,  especially 
Machiavelii,  whom  he  chielly  admire<l  for  his  little  novels. 
On  the  death  of  his  father,  he  succeeded  to  his  olSco,  which 
he  filleil  ineflicienily,  and  took  a  wife,  with  whom  he  lived 
unhappily,  and  from  whom  he  finally  separated.  In  fact, 
hu  was  of  too  indolent  and  improvident  a  disposition  for 
any  of  the  common  avocations  of  life ;  he  does  not  seem  to 
have  had  any  absolute  vice,  but  lo  have  gone  on  in  his  o Mm 
lounging  w*ay  without  taking  any  interest  in  what  was 
passinj(  around  liini.  In  an  epitaph  on  himself  he  describes 
his  life  as  having  been  occupied  with  sk^eping  and  doirc 
nothing;  in  the  latter  category  he  evidently  includes  tlie 
writing  of  his  poems,  which  be  probably  threw  off  when  in 
a  happy  vein  without  giving  himself  any  great  exertion. 
Some  verses  of  La  Fontaine  happening  lo  fall  in  the  way 
of  the  exiled  duchess  de  Bouillon,  who  was  residing  at 
Chateau-Thierry,  she  caused  the  author  to  be  introduced 
to  her,  and  took  him  with  her  to  Paris  when  she  returned. 
Here  the  superintendent  Fouquet  became  his  Macenas, 
and  placed  his  name  on  a  list  of  pensions  which  he  allowe^l 
to  vorious  persons  of  merit.  On  Ihe  exile  of  this  minister 
La  Fontaine  wrote  a  pathetic  eleg)'.  Though  many  dis- 
tinguished persons  honoured  him  with  their  patronage, 
his  ignorance  of  the  world  and  his  habitual  carelessness 
would  have  plunged  him  into  ditllcuUies  had  not  a  liberal 
lady,  Madame  Sahli^re,  taken  him  into  her  house,  where 
he  resided  for  twenty  years  in  perfect  tranquillity.  A  well* 
known  story  gives  a  good  idea  of  La  Fontaine's  quiet  lazy 
disposition.  Madame  Sabliere  having  had  occasion  to  nart 
with  her  servants,  said  to  a  friend,  *  1  have  now  got  rid  of 
all  my  animals  but  three — ^my  dog>  my  cat,  and  La  Fon- 
taine,' 

In  1684  be  was  received  into  the  Academie  as  succosor 
to  Colbert,  not  without  opposition  from  the  graver  sort,  on 
account  of  the  licentiousness  of  some  of  his  works.  How- 
ever he  triumphed  over  Boileau,  who  was  the  rival  candi- 
date. The  king,  indignant  at  this,  delayed  giving  assent 
to  his  admission,  but  on  the  death  of  M.  Bezons,  and  the 
election  of  Boileau  to  fill  his  place,  the  king  cxme^sisd 
bis  approbation  of  the  choice  of  La  Fontaine.  On  the 
death  of  his  benefactress,  La  Fontaine  was  ogam  reducc*d  lo 
difficulties,  and  would  have  been  forced  to  accept  an  otTer  of 
St.  Evremond  to  take  him  to  England,  had  not  the  duke  of 
Burgundy  assisted  tiirn.  In  1692,  when  he  bceume  seriously 
ill,  the  Abb6  Pougit  paid  him  a  viiit  to  attitnd  lo  hi^  spi- 
ritual welfare.    La  Fontaine  submitted  to  tha  dlQ.^v«a.vl 
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Ihc  abb^,  though  he  \Tas  somewhat  restive  on  two  points.  | 
In  the  first  place,  the  abb6  demanded  a  public  apology  for 
his  licentious  tales ;  in  the  second,  a  solemn  promise  not  to 
give  to  the  actors  a  comedy  which  he  had  written.  He 
made  the  required  apology,  but  he  applied  to  the  Sorbonne 
before  he  yielded  to  the  second  demand ;  however,  receiving 
an  unfavourable  answer,  he  committed  the  comedy  to 
the  llaracs.  This  demand  on  a  poor  man  to  relinquish  his 
only  chanre  of  iiccumulating  a  small  sum,  by  an  act  which 
in  itself  involve<l  no  moral  wrong,  but  merely  happened  to 
be  at  variance  with  the  prejudices  of  the  clerj^y,  is  a  striking 
instance  of  the  bigotry  of  the  times.  In  lf»93  La  Fontaine 
became  worse,  and  was  even  reported  dead ;  but  he  reco- 
verefl,  and  devoted  himself  to  a  translation  of  the  hymns  of 
the  church  and  other  religious  works.  He  would  now 
have  been  almost  alone  in  the  world,  if  a  friend,  M.  d'Her\art, 
had  not  kindly  offered  him  an  asylum  in  his  own  house. 
He  died  in  ir>93. 

The  works  by  which  La  Fontaine  is  known  are  his  Tales 
and  his  Fables.  The  former  have  a  very  equivocal  set  of 
readers,  and  are  seldom  mentioned  in  society ;  the  latter 
belung  to  that  spiall  class  of  works  the  reputation  of  which 
never  fades,  and  which  are  just  as  well  known  at  present  as 
they  were  in  the  seventeenth  century.  Innumerable  are 
the  editions  of  these  fables,  and  great  is  the  field  they  have 
offered  for  the  ingenuity  of  artists  in  furnishing  illustra- 
tions. To  say  nothing  of  the  various  unornamented  editions, 
they  appear  in  every  variety  of  shape,  from  an  18mo 
with  vignettes  to  a  huge  folio  with  large  and  elaborate 
plates;  and  even  now  an  edition  is  publishing  adorned 
with  fine  wood-cuts,  representing  all  the  animal:^  mentioned 
in  the  fables  in  human  dresses.  It  is  remarkable  that  I^ 
Fontaine  never  (or  rarely)  invented  his  subjects :  his  tales 
arc  taken  from  Boccaccio,  Machiavelli,  Ariosto,  and  others ; 
his  fables  arc  chiefly  selected  from  iEsop.  It  is  not  the 
matter  of  his  compositions,  but  the  manner  in  which  he 
tells  a  talc,  that  constitutes  his  merit.  His  narrative  is 
marked  by  that  ease  and  grace  which,  as  La  Harpe  says, 
•  are  to  be  perceived,  not  described ;  for  if  after  a  profound 
philosophical  investigation,*  he  continues,  *we  arrived  at 
the  ultimate  causes  of  excellence,  and  referred  the  point  to 
La  Fontaine  himself,  the  **  bon  homme"  (as  he  is  called) 
would  say,  "  I  know  nothing  about  this ;  I  wrote  them  as 
my  humour  dictated,  and  that  was  all."  ' 

Curiosity  will  cause  a  reader  to  wade  through  a  now 
story  even  when  indifferently  written  ;  but  a  man  who,  by 
his  mere  manner  of  narrating,  can  make  avast  number  of 
readers  peruse  a  series  of  narratives,  with  every  incident 
of  which  they  are  pcrfoclly  acquainted— must  have  talents 
great  indeed. 

FONTAINE-L'EVEQUE.    [IIainault.] 

FONTA'NA,  DOMENI'CO.  a  distinguished  Italian 
architect,  younger  brother  of  Giovanni,  who  followed  the 
8r\ine  art,  was  born  at  Mili,  on  the  borders  of  the  lake  of^ 
Como,  in  1543.  Having  a  decided  taste  for  mathematical 
studies,  at  the  age  of  twenty  he  went  to  join  his  brother  at 
Rome,  nor  was  it  long  before  he  attracted  the  notice  and 
obtained  the  favour  of  Cardinal  Montalto,  who  confided  to 
him  the  erection  of  the  Cappella  del  Presepio  or  Sistina  in 
Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  a  work  that  stamped  his  reputation 
as  a  design  of  great  nobleness  and  grandeur,  although,  accord- 
ing to  modern  taste,  it  is  too  overcharged  in  its  ornaments, 
and  too  much  cut  up  by  the  injudicious  arrangement  of  the 
gilding  and  coloured  marbles.  By  the  same  ecclesiastic  he 
was  employed  to  build  for  him,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  above- 
mentioned  church,  the  palace  now  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Villa  Negroni.  Tliis  edifice  which,  partly  on  account 
of  its  gardens,  was  for  a  long  while  one  of  tiie  most  celebrated 
mansions  in  Rome,  is,  like  most  of  the  architect's  other  de- 
signs of  the  same  class,  exceedingly  simple  in  its  composition, 
and  has  little  decoration  beyond  what  it  derives  from  the 
dressings  and  pediments  of  the  windows,  which  latter  are 
alternaiely  angular  and  cur\-ed.  Yet  favourable  as  these 
undertakings  were  in  themselves,  they  were  not  productive 
of  much  immediate  profit  to  the  architect,  and  were  even 
injurious  to  his  patron,  as  they  afforded  the  pope  (Gregory 
XIII.)  a  pretext  for  suppressing  the  pensions  of  the  cardi- 
nal, since  he  was  wealthy  enough  to  indulge  in  such  magni- 
ficence. On  this,  out  of  his  attachment  to  the  cardinal  and 
his  eagerness  to  complete  the  Cappella  del  Presepio,  Fontana 
generously  contributed  a  thousand  scudi  of  his  own,  rather 
than  see  the  scheme  abandoned.  To  his  disinterestedness 
gn  ttiis  occasion  he  was,  in  all  probability,  not  a  little  in- 


debted for  bis  subsequent  good  fortune,  as  the  cardinal  was 
shortly  afterwards  elected  to  the  pontifical  throne,  n^der 
the  well-known  name  of  Sisto  Quinto.  The  new  pope  had 
now  the  means  of  indulging  his  taste  for  architecture  and 
embellishment ;  and  one  of  his  projects  was  to  re-erect  the 
various  Egyptian  obelisks  which  lay  scattered  and  neglected 
among  the  ruined  fabrics  of  the  antient  city.  The  firrt  to 
which  the  pope  directed  his  attention  was  that  which  stfll 
remained  standing  in  the  Vatican  circus.  This  he  wis 
anxious  to  have  removed  to  the  area  in  front  of  St.  Peter's; 
but  the  practicability  of  transporting  such  an  enormous 
mass  (83  feet  2  inches  high),  and  elevating  it  upon  a  pedes- 
tal, was  long  doubtful,  although  the  ablest  matnematidant 
and  engineers  were  summoned  to  suggest  the  means.  Up- 
wards of  five  hundred  different  projects  and  models  wers 
submitted  to  him,  nor  did  Fontana  fail  to  come  forward 
among  the  competitors,  for  he  produced  the  model  of  a 
machine  that  acted  upon  a  leaden  figure  of  the  obelisk; 
besides  which  he  gave  satisfactory  proof  of  his  contrivance 
by  applying  it  to  a  small  obelisk  in  the  Mausoleum  of 
Augustus.  Still,  although  his  plan  was  approved  and 
adopted,  it  was  not  until  after  urgent  representations  on  hii 
part  that  the  carrying  it  into  execution  was  intrusted  to 
Fontana,  it  having  been  in  the  first  instance  determined 
that  Giacomodella  Porta  and  Ammanati  should  take  charge 
of  the  operations.  A  circumstantial  account  of  all  the  pro- 
ceedings attending  this  very  arduous  enterprise  was  puln 
lished  by  the  arcliiteot  himself,  under  the  title  of  Del 
mrydo  tetiuto  nel  trasportare  VObelisco  Vaticcuio.  The  ope- 
rations commenced  April  30th,  1586,  and  the  obelisk  wasre- 
moved,  and  placed  on  the  new  pedestal  prepared  for  it,  on 
the  13th  of  the  following  June,  when  was  successfully  ac- 
complished the  most  stupendous  trial  of  mechanical  skill 
that  age  had  then  witnessed,  although  afterwards  rivalled 
on  more  than  one  occasion,  and  in  our  own  times  by  the 
erection  of  the  Alexander  column  at  St.  Petersburg,  a  mO" 
nolit  hie  granite  shaft  of  eighty-four  feet  in  height  and  twelve 
and  a  half  in  diameter,  which  had  been  previously  transported 
from  the  quarries  in  Finland.  The  complete  success  of 
this  task  gained  the  architect  not  onlv  honours  and  distine- 
tion,  but  a  pension  of  two  thousand  scudi,  and  also  gaw 
him  assurance  of  an  equally  favourable  result  in  all  simi- 
lar undertakings.  To  these  belong  the  three  obelisks  be 
afterwards  erected  in  the  Piazza  del  Popolo,  before  St.  Gio- 
vanni Laterano,  and  in  front  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore. 
The  second  of  these  is  still  larger  than  the  first-mentioned, 
being  105  feet  7  inches  high,  independently  of  the  pedestal, 
and  its  weight  calculated  at  about  440  tons.  {Ef^yptian 
Antiquities  ;  Lib.  Ent,  Knowledge,  vol.  i.,  chap.  15.) 

In  addition  to  tasks  of  this  nature  Sixtus  afforded  bim 
the  opportunity  of  displaying  his  talents  as  an  architect, 
giving  him  charge  of  the  various  works  at  the  Lateran 
churcn,  to  which  he  attached,  on  one  of  its  sides,  a  kind  of 
portico  consisting  of  an  upper  and  lower  gallery,  in  five  open 
arcades,  the  piers  of  the  former  ornamented  with  a  Doric 
and  those  of  the  other  with  a  Corinthian  order.  Imme- 
diately adjoining  this  portico  he  also  erected  the  palace  of 
the  Lateran,  a  uniform  square  pile  of  building,  with  tfo 
series  of  windows  above  the  lower  floor,  all  of  which  bare 
pediments  alternately  angular  and  curved,  and  the  whole  is 
surmounted  by  a  massive  and  rich  cornice.  By  the  same 
pontiff  he  was  likewise  charged  to  construct  the  Vatican 
librar}%  and  thus  destroy  the  noble  court  formed  by  Bra- 
mante.  [Bramantk.]  Nor  was  this  the  only  addition  he 
made  to  that  pile,  for  he  also  erected  the  lofty'mass  of  build- 
ing on  the  side  towards  the  piazza  of  St.  Peter's,  whicli,  im- 
pressive as  it  is  in  itself,  does  not  bespeak  much  fertility  of 
invention,  it  being  little  more  than  a  repetition  of  his 
palace  of  the  I-Ateran.  Another  papal  residence,  which  ins 
partly  erected  by  him,  was  that  of  the  Quirinal,  or  Monte 
Cavnllo,  so  called  from  the  two  colossal  figures  before  it, 
which  he  removed  thither  from  the  Baths  of  Constantine. 
Among  his  other  works  may  be  mentioned  the  reatoratioB 
of  the  columns  of  Trajan  and  Antoninus,  and  the  fbuntaia 
of  Termini.  He  was  preparing  to  erect  a  vast  edifice  fcri 
cloth  manufactory  within  the  Coliseum,  the  plan  of  wUeh 
was  to  have  been  elliptical,  like  that  of  the  amphitheatre. 
when  Sixtus,  with  whom  the  idea  originated,  diei  and  thui 
was  frustrated  a  scheme  that  would  irreparably  ha^-e  in- 
jured the  sublime  and  majestic  character  of  that  mon«- 
nicnt  of  antiquity. 

The  death  of  that  pope  brought  a  change  of  circum- 
stances to  Fontana,  vflio  ^-as  dismissed  by  Qement  YIU* 
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fiitudtion  is  papal  architect  Still  his  prosperous 
Ud  not  deaort  him,  fur  hcwoii  immediately  invited 
l»  bv  Ibe  viceroy,  the  Count  de  Miranda,     In  that 

9  which  he  repaired  in  1592,  he  was  employed  on  a 
f  works;  and  among  others  ho  executed  the  founlain 

hut  tlie  most  important  of  them  all  was  tlio  royal 

grand  and  imposing,  although  not  particularly 

difice*     Ho  died  in  that  city  in  1607,  |x>ssossed  of 

.ble  wealth,  and  of  a  distinguished  reputation. 

^ARABLl,  or  FUENTE  RABIA.    [Guipuzcoa.] 

'ENAY.  a  town  in  France,  capilal  of  an  arron- 

I  in  I  he  department  of  Vendue,  and  on  the  left  or 

tt  hank  of  the  river  Vendfie,  whit-h  unites  with  the 

:  Niort:  it  is  281  miles  south-west  of  Paris  by  tlio 

ligh  Orleans,  BloU,  Tours,  Poitiers,  and  Niort. 

n  owe^  its  origin  to  a  castle  which  the  counts  of 

id  to  he  built  here,  and  of  which  there  arc 

Fonlcnay  wm  twice  besieged  by  theHugue- 

religious  trouble,**  of  the  I6th  century  (a.d.  1368 

In  the  first  siege,  which  was  successful,  the 

"  ' »  violation  of  the  terms  of  the  surrender, 

«  to  the  sword,  mu\  afterwards  slew  the  com- 

lom  they  had  taken  to  Rochelb.    In  U74  Fon- 

I  the  scene  of  still  greater  atrocities  perpetrated 

Ithohcs. 

pm  stands  partly  in  a  valley  on  the  bank  of  the 
ftly  on  a  hi  I  h  The  streets  are  narrow,  crook  ed» 
ived.     The  spire  of  the  church  of  Notre  Dame  is 

10  for  the  lightness  of  its  arcliitecture  and  its  ex- 
y  height,  which  in  above  300  feet.  The  coverofl 
aces  are  of  unusual  size  for  a  small  provincial  town. 
Ilatiou  in  1S32  wa.s  63h8  for  the  town,  or  7ii04  for 
I  commune.  The  chief  manufac^tures  are  linen  and 
l>lLen  cloths  for  the  consumption  of  the  country; 

I  so  vend  tan-yards  and  some  breweries;  trade  is 
I  in  corn,  cattle,  horses^  mules  wood,  charcoal, 
It  of  which  last  the  neighbourhood  produces  some 
Ordinary  quality.  There  are  four  yearly  fairs  and 
Ijorii  market.  Mill-stones  of  coarse  texture  are 
In  the  neighbourhood.     There  are  a  subordinate 

S'ustice,  a  hit(h-school,  and  an  agricultural  so- 
0  navigation  of  the  river  Vendee  commencesi  hero. 
ia  sometimes  distinguished  by  the  epithet  *  Le 
ma  the  antient  counts  of  Poitiers:  during  the 
h  whea  such  anatiety  prevailed  to  obliterate  all 
it  eould  recall  the  feudal  or  monarehical  period, 
ation  was  changed  for  that  of  *  Ijc  Peuple.* 
cndt^^cment  of  Foutenay  comprehends  9  cantons 
>■  and  had  in  1 8:i2  a  pooulation  of  1 1 9,G64. 

i  ::.  BERNARD  LE  BOVIER  DE,  born 

UtU  i^ebruary,  1657,  was,  by  his  mother^s  side, 
the  great  Corneille,  and,  by  a  long  life  of  nearly 
L  contemporary  with  most  of  the  greatest  lisTiters 
I  among  whom  he  held  a  conspicuous  slalion,  dis- 
I  a»  well  by  the  variety  of  his  acmijircmcnts  as  the 
fWid  fersaldity  of  his  powers.  Educated  at  th« 
f  the  JtfsuiLs  in  his  native  city,  he  displayed,  at  a 
I  period,  the  quickness  and  aptitufle  pf  his  talents, 
eultivatcd  with  the  greatest  ddigcnce  and  applica- 
I  the  age  of  thirteen  Fontenelle  surccssfully  con- 
I  the  prize  ofrcre<l  for  the   best  composition  in 

ts;  and  in  general  literature  had  deserved  bo- 
^  ontion  on  the  records  of  his  college.  From  this 
lis  sixteenth  year  the  law  was  the  study  to  which 
lion  was  nominally  directed.  But  bis  heart  was 
the  science;  poetry,  phUosophy,  and  history  en- 
ko  time  which  should  have  boon  devoted  to  tlie 
kris.  During  this  period  principally  Fontenelle 
|bo4<s  vast  stores  of  varied  and  nccurate  knowledgo 
Iring  an  appearance  of  catholic  learning  to  his 
\  ounstantly  recurring  in  the  shape  of  apposite  and 
*-,nv.  ;,„!s  allusions.  Having  completeil  the  term 
he  lost  the  first  cause  in  which  he  was 
s  upon  abandoning  for  ever  the  distasteful 

V,  devoted  himself  to  the  more  attrv^ctivo 

aits  of  literature, 
h  tunes  tRere  is  littlo  to  interest  the  cu- 

V  felt  respecting  the  doings  of  men  of 

pber  bus  consequently  little  to  do  but  to 
i  'erary  career,  which  was  neither  \»ithout 

SUr,  For  tho  last  years  of  his  life  he  was  in 
of  a  yearly  income  of  nearly  900/,,  and  left 
his  death  a  very  considerable  sum.     From 
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1699  to  1741  ho  hold  the  distinguished  nnd  n^sp 
office  of  secretary  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  and 
was  on  honorary  member  of  that  of  Berlin  and  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  London.  Fontenelle  died  at  Paris  on  the  6th 
January,  17J7,  having  completed  his  hundredth  year  within 
a  few  weeks,  and  expired  exclaiming  *  Je  ne  souffrce  pas, 
mesarais;  mais  je  sens  une  cert aiue  difficult^  d*Ctre.*  The 
calmness  with  which  he  met  his  death  was  in  keeping  with 
the  serenity  of  his  whole  life. 

In  his  personal  character  Fontenelle  presents  a  rare  in- 
stance of  self  command  and  moderation,  neirher  confounding 
virtue  with  austerity  nor  pleasure  with  excess.  To  the 
measured  reserve  of  his  chariictor  there  is  a  somewhat  exag- 
gerated allusion  in  his  ofl-repealed  declaration,  tliat  in  his 
whole  life  he  had  never  laughed  nor  wept.  As  ho  held  it 
to  be  the  duty  of  the  sage  to  cultivate  all  his  senses,  internal 
as  well  as  external,  and  to  combine  with  the  enjoyment  of 
ail  nature  the  exercise  of  all  his  faculties,  the  tone  of  his 
mind  exlubited  a  happy  liarmony  with  his  personal  charac- 
ter. The  universality  of  his  pursuits,  which  cmbraceil 
nearly  the  whole  domain  of  literature,  offered  on  the  ono 
hand  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  imrii'alled  excellence  in 
any  single  department,  but  contributed  on  the  other,  by  en- 
larging his  views  and  increasing  his  stores  of  knowledge,  tu 
render  respectable  his  attain menis  in  all. 

As  a  poet,  in  which  character  he  made  his  first  appear- 
ance in  the  world  of  letters,  he  compo^^ed  several  tragedies 
a  fid  operas^  most  of  which  were  unfavourably  received ;  and 
if  tho  *  Thetis  and  PeK*e'  met  with  some  success  and  tho 
praises  of  Voltaire,  it  has  since  fallen  with  the  rest  into 
neglect  .-md  oblivion.  His  Pastorals,  which  were  recom- 
mended solely  by  their  novelty,  are  full  of  extravagant  con- 
ceits :  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  much  of  nature  and  grace 
in  the  *lsmene,*  which,  with  the  *Apologie  de  TAmour,*  is 
alone  worthy  of  being  preserved.  His  poetic  pieces  occa- 
sionaliy  display  much  delicacy  of  sentiment,  and  extreme 
polish  and  elegance  both  in  the  thought  and  diction  *  but 
mail  of  them  the  ix>etic  feeling  is  weak,  and  there  is  little 
invention,  and  a  decided  want  of  originality  and  force. 

The  'Dialogue  des  Morts,'  pubhshed  in  1683,  first  laid 
the  foundation  of  his  literary  fame,  which  was  firmly  esta- 
blished by  the  anpcarance  two  years  aflerwards  of  the  '  En- 
treliena  sur  la  Plurahl^  dcs  Mondes,'  one  of  the  ablest  of 
his  works,  and  exhibiting  a  rare  combination  of  science  and 
wit.  The  object  of  the  latter  was  to  familiarize  his  coun- 
trymen with  the  Cartesian  astronomy;  and  in  the  preface 
ho  compares  himself  to  CiCcro  presenting  the  philosophy 
of  Greece  in  a  form  and  language  intelligible  to  the  Ro- 
mans. For  the  execution  of  such  a  task  Fontenelle  was 
eminently  qualified,  and  rarely,  if  ever,  has  it  been  so  ably 
accomplished.  By  the  happiness  and  noint  of  his  illustra- 
tions, he  interests  while  ho  instructs  nis  render:  quick  to 
discover  in  common  things  un imagined  beauties,  he  ad- 
duces and  presents  new  truths  m  so  obvious  a  light,  that 
even  when  most  opnosed  to  recoived  opinion,  tljey  are  at 
once  adopted  as  old  and  finuly  established.  In  tho  *  Eloges/ 
which,  as  secretary  of  the  Academy,  he  pronounced  upon  its 
deceased  members,  and  by  which  he  is  best  known  to  pos- 
terity, his  pccuhar  talents  are  most  felicitously  displayed. 
Of  a  mixed  character,  between  memoirs  and  criticism,  they 
combine  history  and  encomium  with  such  tact  and  delicacy, 
that  the  panegyric  is  almost  imperceptible,  and  the  oom-^ 
mendation  the  highest  when  apparently  leoAt  intended. 

The  *  Histoire  des  Oracles,'  even  if  it  has  no  claims  to 
originality,  being  taken  entirely  from  the  learned  work  of 
Van  Daale,  is  deservedly  celebrated  for  clearness  and  pre* 
cision  in  the  style,  wluch  is  an  exact  and  dij^tinct  image  of 
the  thought,  and  for  the  regular  march  of  the  r 
which  is  80  natural  and  so  easy  as  to  present  ii 
to  the  understanding,  and  to  need  no  divining,  1.  ^v.^,.  <  «> 
deserves  however  the  high  title  of  history.  It  eompri^ci 
two  essays,  in  one  of  ivhich  the  object  is  t«»  ^]uy\\  \)v\i  tho 
oracles  were  not  given  by  the  su[»ernaturi  ^r  de- 

mons, the  other,  that  they  did  not  cease  iv  ^jpeiir- 

ance  of  Christ  Lastly,  the  *  Geom^trie  do  I'infmi,'  the 
*Apologie  des  TourbQlons,*  and  similar  works,  although 
they  display  a  philosophical  fpirit.  are  neither  vigorous  nor 
profound* 

Generally  indeed  we  ought  not  perhaps  to  look  to  the  works 
of  Fontenelle  to  discover  the  secret  of  the  great  inlluenco 
and  reputation  which  he  enjoyed  in  his  lifetime.  The 
solution  lies  rather  in  his  possession  of  uneiiualUMJ  i^uc^al 
qualities,  and  of  th©  most  bnlhant  acquirements,  by  which 
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lid  was  able  to  enact  at  once  tHo  man  of  fashion  and  the 
man  of  letters.     By  his  wonderful  skill  in  adapting^  himself 
to  the  capacity  of  others,  be  was  able  to  improve  and  cra- 
[[bellish  tlie  lie  lit  est  conversation  with  scientific  and  moral 
talUisions;  and  by  applying  the  language  of  ordinary  life  to 
Flhe  most  abstruse  topics  and  ideas,  he  rojitributed  greatly  to 
Itraiisfer  the  tribunal  of  letters  from  the  scholarly  few  tu  a 
large  and  raisceUaneous  class  of  readers,  and,  by  this  revo* 
lluriuii,  to  favour  and  to  advance  a  spirit  of  scientific  re- 
[search  in  the  seventeenth  centurj\     Svich  services  may  be 
'  r^ottcn,  for  the  names  of  those  who  have  laboured  not  so 
'^much  to  discover  new  truth,  as  to  presenc  and  transmit  the 
old,  arc  too  often  left  unrecordett ;  but  they  have  not  la- 
bourtid  in  vain,  for  to  diffuse  truth  is  as  useful  as  to  discover 
fit.     If  the  mission  of  the  discoverer  be  more  dazzlinj^  in  its 
Durse,  and  its  track  more  permanent,  that  of  tlie  dissemi- 
nator is  not  less  beneficial  to  mankind,  and  leaves,  in  a 
tiore  extended  civilization,  a  nameless  but  impcrisluiblo 
aonument 

The  works  of  Fontenelle  were  collected  and  published  in 
I  vols,  b\\\,  Paris,  1760, 
FONTENOY.    [Hainauit] 

FOOD.  AH  organized  bodies  are  nourishe<l  by  the  in- 
troduciion  into  their  internal  structures  of  materials  from 
wiihout.  Such  materials  arc  called  indifierently  aliments 
or  food,  and  are  fitted  to  supply  and  maintain  the  tluid  and 
.solid  matter  of  the  body.  For  this  purpose  they  must 
cither  be  soluble  naturally,  or  capable  of  being  dissolved  by 
tha  digestive  principle  of  the  stomach.  Houever  diversitled 
the  articles  employed  may  be  in  external  appearance  or 
fhemical  composition,  they  are  reduced  by  the  action 
of  ihe  organs  of  digestion  into  a  fluid  (chyle)  [Dioes- 
tion]  of  homogeneous  ehiuracttr,  which  is  reconverted 
into  solids  and  lluids  of  different  natures  by  the  influence  of 
the  powers  of  assimilation.  Before  undergoing  this  second 
change,  they  must  be  brought  into  the  state  of  arterial 
bloo<C  and  so  form  a  part  of  the  circulating  fluids  of  the 
body.  Substances  which  are  incapable  of  undergoing  these 
successive  changes  cannot  be  considered  as  articles  of  food^ 
or  r;ipable  of  imparting  nourishment  to  the  frame.  There 
are  however  various  articles  wliich,  although  incapable  by 
ttiemiielves  of  nourishing,  appear^  when  taken  in  conjunction 
with  other  articles,  to  contiibuto  essentially  to  nutrition. 
But  even  of  a  substance  unquestionably  nutritious^  the 
whule  mass  is  never  completely  nutritive,  i.e.  capable  of 
being  entirely  assimilated ;  some  portion  of  it  merely  giving 
it  bulk,  or  being  of  a  nature  calculated  to  make  certain 
impressions  on  the  organs  of  digestion,  and  to  stimulate 
them  to  those  actions  which  conduce  to  the  exercife  of  the 
fiiljclion  of  digestion. 

Those  sub:)lanccs  which  have  previously  been  endowed 
with  life  can  alone  b«  considered  us  affording  nutriment  to 
aiinals  of  a  high  degree  of  urganization,  such  as  man,  of 
tliose  aliment  we  here  mean  to  treat.  F^tt  a  practical  \  jcw 
of  the  subject,  it  may  be  ilivided  into  two  heads^  viz,  the 
sulntatitials  and  the  accessories ;  the  first  comprising  the 
real  tnateriaU  or  sources  of  nourishment ;  the  second  con- 
diments, &c.,  which  either  render  the  food  more  grateful 
to  the  palate,  or  by  a  vital  or  chemical  action  on  the  organs 
of  tuste  and  the  stomach  promote  its  digestion. 

It  is  customary  to  distinguish  the  articles  of  food  uito 
solid  and  tluid,  or  meats  and  drinks,  and  into  animal  and 
vegetable.  But  the  former  is  merely  a  distinction  of  cun- 
veni^snce,  and  does  not  extend  to  any  ultima! e  ibfierence  in 
the  nature  of  tho  material,  but  only  to  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  resiwctively  treated  by  the  organs  of  digestion; 
uhde  the  latter  is  only  important  in  a  medical  point  of  view, 
as  relates  to  the  amount  of  nutriment  in  a  given  quantity 
of  ibocb  and  the  impression  which  the  two  kinds  of  food 
J  It  I  the  system  generally.     *  Specific  dificreuces  are 

^^  ible  in  the  chyrao  at  least,  if  not  in  the  chyle, 

u  >,  the  food  from  which  it  is  formed  has  consisted 

i  i  or  animal  matter,  and  according  as  it  has  con- 

tvi.iiiii  i,.i,y  or  oily  substances,  or  been  destitute  of  ihera.* 
Nevertheless  as  those  substances  alone  contribute  to  the 
nourishment  of  the  body  by  bein^  assimilated  by  it  which 
tan  be  resolved  into  iheir  organic  molecules,  and  as  these 
are  only  found  in  the  proximate  principles  of  animals  and 
vcgeti&ble«s  of  which  principles  none  perhaps  are  exclusively 
anmial,  it  seems  most  advantageous  to  treat  at  the  outset  of 
tljo  pii  iciples,  without  reference  to  the  source  whence  dc- 
rivod.  The  molecules  can  only  be  liberated  by  being  diffused 
Jhioiigh  gome  fluid»  and  therefore  it  matters  not  whether , 


they  be  brought  mto  such  a  condition  by  extij^rnal  m 

or  by  the  apparatus  with  which  the  higher  it 

nished,  viz.  the  teeth,  stomach,  &c»     To  a  £i 

must  be  brought  before  I  hoy  can  pass  the  fine  > 

the  alimentary  canal.    The  resolution  of  the  m 

food  into  their  organic  molecules  is  the  real  ullice  af  iU 

digestive   organs,   while  exercising   that    function   wtthm 

healthy  limits :  the  resolution  of  the  proximate 

into  their  elementary  or  ultimate  principles,  wl)< 

gases  are  evolved,  is  a  morbid  or  diseaiied  action  ui  uiry 

or^ns. 

The  proximate  principles  of  alimentary  substancfs  ti^. 
sist  sometimes  of  three,  aoraetimen  of  four  elementtry  tr 
constituent  principles.    Those  which  consist  of  Ihrcc  ifc  li 
most  fre<|uent  occurrence  in  the  vegetable  kingdom ;  thoie 
which  consist  of  four  are  of  most  frequent  occutTipnoe  jd 
the  animal  kingdom.    Where  the  elements  are  tbre*  odj 
they  are  generally  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  carbon ;  «hm 
four,  oxygen,  hydrogen,   carbon,  and  nititkgen,  or  iMa 
The  predominance  of  carbon  is  the  character Lstie  of  ft^ 
table  matter;   the  predominance  of  nitrogen  the  ^Aaj» 
teristic  of  animal  matter.    Wherever  nitrogen  is  abieut  ■ 
animal  matters  the  substance  approximates,  or  is  onalogeioi 
to,  vegetable  matter,  such  as  animal  fats,  which  c\ami 
resemble  vegetable  oils.     Animals  which  arc  deei '    " 
nivorous  do  not  prosper  if  kept  long  on  food  d 
azote,  but   man,  whose  dwelling-place    is   under  uj/itreai 
climates,  can  dispense  with  an  azotized  diet  better  mtoQi 
parts  of  the  world  than  in  others,  for  instance,  better  it 
tropical  countries  than  near  the  poles.     The  pilgiimsaii^ 
attendants  on  the  caravans  in  their  journeys  across  thedeMrtl 
of  Africa  can  subsist  for  a  length  of  time  on  giini,  which  ta 
not  contain  azote.  Maj  en  die,  who  carefully  investigated  di 
subject,  concludes  from  his  experiments — 1st,  That  aainBll 
derive  the  azote  which  enters  into  their  composition  eDtnlf 
fVom  their  food,  and  hence,  thai  no  animal  can  Uve  for  t 
considerable  time  on  food  entirely  destitute  of  aiolt?.    irj, 
That  animals,  even  those  naturally  carnivorous^  r 
certain  lime  upon  focMl  entirely  destitute  of  aioi 
sequence  of  wnich  the  excretions  of  those  nutur-iii    (   i  ; 
vorous  become  altered,  throwing  off"  less  azott-  th^n  .vbn 
they  are  fed  on  animal  food,  and  acquiring    the  jyropfnia 
which  these  excretions  have  in  animals  whose  ^joa  coataiai 
a  very  small  proportion  of  azote.     3rd,  That  vegetable  toi 
animal  substances  destitute  of  azote  are  highly  nutHtioiB^ 
provided  at  the  same  time  azote  can  be  supplied  frooi  spai 
other  aliment  containing  it,  though  in  small  proportieis.  h 
seems  however  that  vegetable  ahments  aofiuiix-'  nn  ncrcwiya 
of  azote  in  the  digestive  organs,  though  : 
pense  of  some  part  of  the  system.     Adi  i 
correctness  of  Maj  en  die's  views,  alimentary  subsLancci  mA} 
be  divided  into  three  classes. 

I.  Those  whi^'b   contain   uotci   carboQi  oxjgefi, 
hydrogm.  • 

n.  Tliose  which  conta.in  carbon,  hydrogen,  and 
IIL  Those  which  contain  neither  azote  nor  carbon. 
The  fii-st  class  naturally  demands  the  greatest 
attention,  because  *  the  aliments  which  contain  OKole  ctf 
respond  with  animal  substances  in  general,  and  ue 
lated  to  repair  the  waste  of  our  solids  and  duidi  wii 
great  alteration  or  effort  in  the  digesting  organa. 
immediate  principles  of  this  class  are  not  howi 
digestible,  or  possessed  of  the  same  properties.' 
sary  therefore  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  leaditig 
states  in  which  azotize<l  principles  occur. 

I,  FiW«.— This  is  found  in  greatest  abuodancc  ni  til 
animal  kingdom,  constituting  the  principal  pafl  of  til 
muscular  fibre  of  animals,  and  no  inconsiderabto  portioc  9I 
the  blood,  when  by  rest  that  fluid  is  coagulated.  It  haibtea 
thought  to  exist  in  some  of  the  oonstituents  of  th^vcgftabtl 
kingdom,  particularly  in  the  juice  of  the  fruit  of  the  Cld^ 
Papaya,  or  papaw-lree,  and  in  certain  othei  plants  wilK  1 
milky  juice,  such  as  the  Palo  de  Vaca,  Cow-tree  (Otlid^ 
dendron  utile)  of  South  America,  and  in  some  -^~'  " 
mushrooms.  The  identity  of  the  principle  found 
vegetables  with  animal  fibrin  has  been  question -' 
recent  chemists.     Dr.  Thomson   considers    i 

of   the  cow-tree    distinct,  and    terms  it    gL^ .,    

Gmelin  terms  that  of  the  others  emulsin,  which  he  cm^ 
siders  analogous  to  gluten. 

Fibrin  constitutes  the  chief  part  of  the  solid  mat 
muscles  of  animals,  particularly  of  those  which  ai» 
have  dark'Coloured  ory  {L^siht  i%  i&  that  portion  wb^di  n* 
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mains  in  the  form  of  fibres  after  all  the  soluble  matters 
have  been  removed  from  the  flesh  of  animals  by  long  boilins. 
It  is  insoluble  in  cold  water,  is  corrugated  by  long  bou- 
ing  in  water,  is  insoluble  in  alcohol,  but  strong  acetic  acid 
causes  it  to  swell  considerably,  rendering  it  transparent  like 
cartilage,  in  which  state  it  mav  be  dissolved,  or,  at  least, 
diffused  through  water  by  long  boiling. 

The  flesh  of  animals  is  divided  into  white  and  coloured, 
and  indeed  it  differs  in  the  same  animal  at  different  ages, 
having  different  accompanying  constituent  principles  at 
different  periods  of  life.  Thus  in  the  calf  the  muscles  are 
white,  or  only  pinkish ;  in  the  ox  they  are  deep  red ;  in  the 
first  state  mucti  gelatin  and  little  of  osmazome  is  present; 
hence  the  gravy  of  veal  easily  gelatinizes,  while  that  of 
beef  rarelf  does  so. 

Fibrin  is  in  general  more  tender,  that  is,  more  easily 
digested,  because  the  force  of  aggregation  is  more  easily 
orert'ome  by  the  powers  of  the  stomach  in  middle-aged  than 
in  olfl  animals,  and  in  the  flesh  of  the  female  than  that  of 
the  male,  unless  the  males  have  l)ecn  castrated  when  young. 

Albumen  is  another  important  constituent  of  animal 
bodies,  but  of  more  sparing  occurrence  in  vegetable  sub- 
stances.  In  animal  substances  it  occurs  in  two  states,  fluid 
and  coagubted.  Tlie  most  perfect  examples  of  it  in  the 
fbmer  state  are  the  white  of  eggs,  which  is  an  alka- 
line solution  of  albumen,  and  the  blotxl,  which  is  like- 
vise  probably  an  alkaline  solution  of  albumen.  Coagulated 
ilbumen  constitutes  cartilage,  horn,  hair,  and  the  nails  or 
hoo&  of  animals.  It  forms  the  chief  constituent  part  of 
oyaten,  muscles,  snails,  &c.    Milk  is  an  albuminous  fluid. 

At  the  temperature  of  165°  Fahr.  albumen  is  coagulated, 
and  it  is  likewise  solidified  by  many  acids,  such  as  that  of 
the  g&stric  juice  (in  the  form  of  rennet),  and  by  some  me- 
tallic salts.  Milk,  though  coagulated  by  acids,  is  not  so 
by  boiling. 

Albumen  is  likewise  found  in  the  green  feculoo  of  plants 
ia  general,  and  in  some  vegetables  in  very  considerable 
Qoantity,  such  as  the  fruit  of  the  Hibiscus  esculentus,  or 
Odim.  and  the  bark  of  the  Ulmus  campestris,  or  elm.  The 
ftnner  is  used  in  Sicily  to  thicken  soups,  and  both  are  used 
io  the  West  Indies  to  clarify  sugar. 

Gelatin  abounds  in  most  animul  substances,  and  is 
eommon  in  proportion  to  the  youth  of  the  individual.  It  ex- 
iitsin  bones,  l^i^ments,  tendons,  mombmnes,  skin,  muscles, 
n  veil  as  in  a  portion  of  the  horns  of  animals.  The  skin  of 
fah,  much  of  their  substance,  and  the  swimming-bladder 
of  the  sturgeon  are  formed  of  gelatin.  It  is  remarkably 
bland  and  nearly  insipid,  as  may  be  remarked  in  any  solu- 
tim  of  isinglass.  Gelatin  is  not  of  common  occurrence  in 
the  VMcetable  kingdom,  and  it  is  distinct  from  vegetable 
jcllr.    xt  occurs  however  in  the  Protococcus  nivalis. 

Gelatin  is  the  opposite  of  albumen  in  its  qualities ;  in 
o&ld  water  it  swells,  is  not  transparent,  is  soft,  and  somewhat 
elastic  The  gelatin  of  isinglass  and  of  young  animals  is 
ilowly  but  completely  soluble  in  scarcely  tepid  water,  while 
that  of  old  animals,  of  skins,  and  of  hoofs  or  feet,  requires 
varm  water  for  its  solution.  The  solution,  when  of  a 
certain  strength,  gelatinizes  into  a  tremulous  or  solid  jelly. 
It  is  a  highly  nutritious  principle,  but  its  digestibility  is,  in 
popular  estimation,  much  overrated. 

Mucu9  is  a  principle  probably  found  only  in  animal 
itruotures,  unless  it  exists  in  some  plants  of  the  tribe  of 
Buaginaces.  It  differs  from  albumen  principally  in  not 
being  coagulable  by  heat,  while  it  differs  from  gelatin  in 
not  being  precipitated  by  vegetable  astringents,  though 
tannin  coagulates  the  watery  combinations  of  mucus: 
neither  does  a  concentrated  solution  of  it  gelatinize  on 
eooling.  Mucus  is  a  constituent  of  most  of  the  secretions 
ef  animals,  particularly  uf  the  membranes  termed  mucous. 
It  ii  deemed  both  nutritious  and  of  easy  digestion. 

Oimazome,  animal  extractive,  or  alcoholic  extract  of 
flesh,  is  deemed  the  principle  to  wliich  meat  om'cs  its 
iqud  taste  and  odour  when  dressed.  Berzelius  is  dis- 
posed to  refer  these  qualities  to  a  watery  extract  of  flesh, 
which  he  terms  zomotdin,  Osmazome  is  by  no  means  a 
simple,  but;  on  the  contrary,  a  very  compound  substance, 
coDsittinff  of  at  least  two  different  extractive  materials, 
laetic  acid,  several  salts,  alkalies  m  combination  with  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  lactic  acid,  &c. 

it  is  probably  limited  to  the  animal  kingdom,  though  a 
substance  strongly  analogous  to  it  is  found  in  many  mush- 
iDomib  or  fungi,  viz.  the  common  mushroom  (Agaricus 
oamptstria)  the  A.  miucaiiu8»  A.  bulboauBy  A.  thejogalus. 


and  in  the  sporidia  of  the  Elaphomyces  officinalis.  This 
principle  is  not  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  to  distinguish  it 
from  ozmazome  it  is  termed  Pilzosmnzom  ;  to  it  different 
fungi  owe,  when  dressed,  their  savoury  odour,  resembling 
that  of  animal  food,  and  probably  a  portion  of  their  nutri- 
tious property. 

Osmazome  exists  sparingly  in  young  and  white  meats, 
which  consequently  are  deficient  in  savour;  it  is  more 
abundant  in  that  of  animals  of  which  the  flesh  is  red,  such 
as  beef  and  mutton ;  it  exists  chiefly  in  the  fibrous 
organs,  or  combined  with  fibrin  in  the  mu^tcles,  but  the 
tendons  and  gelatinous  organs  are,  in  a  great  measure,  des- 
titute of  it.  Animals  with  dark- coloured  flesh,  such  as  the 
hare,  and  different  kinds  of  game,  possess  most,  and  hence 
are  much  esteemed  by  the  lovers  of  savoury  viands. 

Gluten  is,  of  all  vegetable  principles  which  occur  in  con- 
siderable quantity,  the  one  which  contains  most  azote,  having 
firom  14  to  20  per  cent.  Cafeine,  or  the  alkaloid  of  coffee, 
possesses  a  much  larger  proportion.  Gluten  is  met  with, 
associated  with  starch  and  other  matters,  in  the  seeds  of 
the  cereal  grains,  in  several  other  seeds,  in  many  fruits, 
afid  in  all  green  and  other  sappy  parts  of  plants  wliich 
yield  feculsD.  When  separated  from  the  principles  with 
which  it  is  usually  associated,  it  is,  when  moist,  a  white, 
soft,  elastic,  and  hii^hly  glutinous  substance  (bird-lime) ; 
when  dry,  it  is  wliite  or  whitish  grey,  hard,  of  a  dull 
shining  and  conchoidal  fracture.  It  is  without  smell  or 
taste,  insolhble  in  and  heavier  than  water.  Under  ordinary 
circumstances,  about  a  fourth  part  of  what  is  termed  gluten 
consists  of  a  principle  called  gliadin.  What  remains  after 
the  removal  of  this  and  other  matters  present  with  it,  is, 
according  to  Taddei,  pure  gluten,  which  he  names  zymoian. 
In  the  fleshy  seeds  of  pulse,  such  as  beans  and  peas,  exists 
a  substance  resembling  gluten,  called  legumin  and  also 
vegeio-animal  substance. 

Gluten  is  found  in  many  esculent  plants,  such  as  the  leaves 
of  cabbages  and  cresses,  and  other  edible  cruciferous  vege- 
tables. Of  the  nutritious  powers  of  gluten,  separate  fruin 
the  starch,  fat,  gliadin,  &c.,  with  wliich  it  is  always  associ- 
ated, nothing  certain  is  known.  In  a  state  of  cumbination, 
such  as  that  of  wheat-flour,  it  is  highly  nutritious.  Such 
also  is  the  character  of  the  seeds  of  i)eas,  beans,  and  other 
edible  pulse. 

Fluios  which  contain  at  the  same  time  any  of  the  varie- 
ties of  sugar  and  gluten,  or  gluten-like  principles,  are 
capable,  under  favourable  circumstances,  of  undergoing  the 
vinous  fermentation.  A  kind  of  fermentation  occurs,  by 
the  agency  of  the  gluten,  in  the  conversion  of  wheat-flour 
into  bread. 

Emulsin  (vegetable  albumen,  vegetable  casein,  or  amyg- 
dalin)  occurs  in  most  of  the  elal)orated  juices  of  plants, 
and  in  many  dry  parts  of  plants,  viz.  in  all  oily  seeds  which 
when  triturated  M'ith  water  form  an  emulsion.  The  real 
nature  of  this  principle  is  not  clearly  ascertained.  Many 
chemists  deem  it  identical  with  animal  albumen  ;  others 
consider  it  identical  with  the  casein  of  the  milk  of  animals ; 
while  others  pronounce  it  to  be  gluten.  To  Gmelin  it  ap- 
pears distinct ;  he  has  accordingly  given  it  the  above  name. 

II.  Proximate  principles  which  consist  of  oxygen,  hydro- 
gen, and  carbon. 

Gum  is  a  principle  of  vegetables,  in  all  of  which,  but  mostly 
soft  parts  of  them,  it  is  found ;  in  some,  however,  it  abounds 
so  much  as  to  form  their  chief  characteristic;  they  are 
thence  called  mucilaginous,  or  gummy,  such  as  the  carrot, 
parsnip,  &c.  Gum  is  colourless,  but  from  admixture  of 
other  matters  it  is  often  of  a  yellow  or  brownish  hue,  trans- 
parent or  translucid,  of  an  insipid  rather  sweetish  taste, 
and  not  crj'stallizable.  When  pure,  it  is  entirely  soluble  in 
water,  whether  warm  or  cold,  forming  with  it  a  tenacious 
fluid ;  it  is  insoluble  in  alcohol.  In  the  state  of  solution  in 
which  it  occurs  in  plants,  of  which  it  forms  the  chief  ma- 
terial for  their  nutriment,  it  is  termed  muciia^e.  From 
some  trees,  either  by  spontaneous  cracks  or  incisions,  it 
exudes  and  concretes  on  the  bark,  as  is  seen  in  the  various 
acacias,  which  yield  the  gum  arabic^  the  plum,  and  cherry 
trees,  &c.  There  is  some  difference  in  chemical  character 
in  the  various  sorts  of  gum,  according  to  the  plant  which 
yields  it,  but  these  scarcely  affect  its  nutritive  properties 
The  principle  which  is  found  in  many  fruits,  such  as  tne 
gooseberry,  currant,  orange,  &c.,  which  is  vegetable  jcUy^ 
is  regarded  as  a  kind  of  gum,  though  de>ignated  pectin. 
This  is  neither  acid  nor  possessed  of  b&<iic  pniperties,  and 
the  reason  why  it  so  (rfken  aoems  sour  ia  by  being  united 
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^getable  acids  (malic,  citric,  &f.),  wliicli  communi* 
cite  to  the  juices  of  tbeso  fruits  ibeir  taste,  and  also  ctmble 
them  io  redden  litmys  paper.  The  grateful  and  cuoling 
properties  of  such  fruits  is  therefore  chielly  due  to  the 
vegetable  acids,  while  their  nutritious  qualities  depend 
upon  the  pectiii  and  other  principles. 

Mucilaginous  vegetables  arc  rarely  fit  for  use  when  grow- 
ing wild ;  but  tliey  are  much  ameliorated  by  ihe  processes 
of  horticulture,  having  their  bulk  increased  and  tfieir  qua- 
lities improved*  Those  whieh  are  bitter  or  narcotic,  as 
endive,  lettuce,  sea-kale,  &e.,  being  by  blanckini,^  rendered 
mild  and  safe,  or  by  being  served  to  table  while  youngs 
as  nspuraf^s.  The  difference  in  flavour  of  such  vcj^e- 
tabks  is  tiue  to  the  principles  with  which  the  gum  is  asso- 
ciatc<i ;  but  their  nutritive  properties  are  owing  to  the  gum* 
which  even  when  taken  alone^  though  mawkish^  and  at  last 
repvidiatud  by  the  palate,  is  certainly  adequate  to  the  sup- 
port  of  tbe  human  frame  for  many  weeks  or  perhaps 
months.  During  tlie  harvest  of  gum  at  Sencpfal  the 
Afiicans  live  eutirely  upon  it»  eight  ounces  being  i]ie  daily 
allowance  for  each  man-  In  general  they  become  plump  on 
thk  fare,  and  indeed  such  should  be  the  result,  if  tne  caleu- 
ktion  be  correct  which  assigns  as  great  nutritive  power  lo 
four  ounces  of  gum  as  to  one  pound  of  bread. 

Su^ar  ii>  a  principle  much  more  abundant  in  vegetable 
than  animal  fluids;  it  exists  however  in  small  quantity  as  a 
edustitucvnt  of  the  bile,  aiid  in  the  milk  of  many  animal.^; 
and  It  is  formed  in  large  quantity  as  a  product  of  pervertiKl 
jtetion  uf  the  digestive  and  assimilating  organs,  in  the  dis- 
•liiiie  termed  diabeiea,  [Diabctks,]  In  chemical  corn  posi- 
tion sugar  does  not  differ  greatly  from  t^um,  except  in 
htiving  a  greater  proportion  of  carbon.   This  additional  pro- 

Sortioii  however  is  sutticient  to  confer  upon  it  considerable 
itfercuces  in  character.  Sugar  is  of  diift^rent  kinds,  accord- 
ing to  the  plant  which  yields  it,  and  according  to  the  part 
«f  the  plant  from  which  it  is  obtained*  Sugars  are  there- 
fore divided  into  those  which  are  eryslaUiiable  and  those 
which  nro  not,  and  likewise  into  those  which  are  sus- 
eeptible  of  fermentation  and  those  which  are  not  so,  Tlie 
sugar  of  the  sugnr-cano  is  the  most  perfect  example  of  those 
kinds  which  are  both  cr>'8tallizable  and  capable  of  under- 
going fermentation;  sugar  of  milk  and  mannite  are 
examples  of  the  second  class.  A  remarkable  feature  pre- 
sents itself  iti  sugars  of  tbe  first  class;  for,  while  susceptible, 
when  dissolved  in  sufficient  water,  of  the^vinou^  or  acetoTis 
fermentation,  they  greatly  assist,  when  concentrated,  in 
preserving  vegetable  substances,  cither  when  naturally  pre- 
sent  in  them,  as  in  many  fruits,  grapes,  raisins,  prunes,  &r,, 
or  when  added  artificially  in  making  convenes,  jellies,  &c. 
Those  fruits  which  grow  in  seasons  favourable  to  the  elabo- 
i-alion  of  much  saccharine  matter  in  their  tissues  not  only 
Jceep  better,  but  are  more  wholesome  than  when  grown  in 
^ess  favourable  years. 

Honey  contains  a  variety  of  sugar,  which  is  both  nou- 
nshing  and  capable  by  fermentation  of  yielding  meafl, 
which  was  long  the  fevourite  beverage  of  the  antient 
Britons.  Many  fungi,  or  mushrooms,  contain  a  peculiar 
*kind  of  sugar,  which  contributes  to  render  them  nutritious. 

Slurch  possesses  a  larger  proportion  of  carbon  than  sugar 
and  gum  :  by  removal  at'  this  additionjvl  propnrtion  of  carbon 
tt  is  reduced  to  the  state  of  one  or  other  of  those  principles. 
This  process  of  reduction  occurs  spontaneously  in  the  course 
of  flowering  in  plants,  and  in  the  stomach  during  digestion. 
When  combined  with  gluten,  it  is  susceptible  of  fermenta- 
fion.  and  by  undergoing  the  p<mari/  fermentation  forms 
bread,  one  of  the  most  important  articles  of  food  in  civilized 
lire.  As  this  is  ordinarily  managed,  some  portion  of  the 
tlour  is  made  to  yield  up  a  certain  amount  of  its  carbon ; 
but  the  precis©  nature  of  the  change  which  the  flour  under- 
goes during  this  action  is  not  clearly  understood.  The 
digestibility  of  the  flour  is  however  greatly  increased  by 
Ibis  prwess ;  and  by  various  admixtures,  chiefly  of  common 
Bait,  the  taste  is  improved. 

Starch  exists  largely  in  plants,  but  more  abimdantly  in 
some  parts  than  others;  such  as  many  seeds,  particularly  of 
the  cereal  grains,  rice,  Iwirley,  maize,  and  millet,  in  which  it 
occurs  in  great  purity;  in  wheat  along  with  gluten;  with 
saccharine  matter  in  oats,  and  some  lei^uminous  seeds; 
with  a  viscid  mucilage  in  potatoes,  rje,  and  Windsor  beans^ 
and  occasionally  with  an  acrid  principle,  which  can  gene- 
rally bo  dissipated  by  heat,  as  for  example  the  Jatropha 
Hanihot,  which  yields  tapioca.  Though  seeds  and  roots 
fielding  st&rch  uk  abundance  ojre  all  comprehended  uuder 


the  \eitm  farinaceous^  there  are  essential  dlT  -  * 
Iweeii  them  according  to  the  principles  wit 
associated,  which  cause  them  to  differ  in  their  uit^t^  vnimiii, 
and  consequently  in  their  eligibility  and  suitableness  ior 
different  ages  and  individuals  Flour,  starch,  arrow-root, 
cassada-flour,  or  tapioca,  salep,  sago,  and  otiier  simibir 
preparations,  are  all  merely  varieties  of  the  same  principle. 
Starcli  is  not  only  highly  nutritive,  but  one  of  the  bUtwlBrt 
and  most  wholesome  articles  of  diet,  capable,  in  due  jiru- 
portion,  of  being  u$ed  for  the  food  of  tender  infaucy,  aii^ 
not  improper  at  any  subsequent  period  of  life.  tltouEli 
during  youth  and  manhood  it  requires  otlier  principlalto 
bo  taken  along  with  it. 

Oih  and  /«jf,  however  much  unlike  in  some  reepects  l» 
the  other  principles  arranged  under  this  head,  are  fbnoed 
out  of  precisely  the  same  constituent  elements;  and  duriti; 
dige^lion  the  stomach  brings  evon  the  tnost  apputently  tW 
similar  into  a  degree  of  relationship  more  iotimate  thui 
might  have  been  anticipated.  The  chief  differenoG  belveea 
them  and  the  alimentary  substances  already  mentiOiMil  0 
in  their  greater  proportion  of  bydroL^en.  Sugar  «nd  stwdi 
are  both  susceptible  of  fermentation,  during  which  ■  |Mr 
tion  of  carbon  is  removed  from  each  by  combining  viHi 
oxygen  and  escaping  in  the  form  of  carbonic  iM^d  pL 
From  starch,  in  the  early  stages  of  fermentation,  one  pt^ 
portion  of  carbon  is  taken,  which  brings  it  to  the  stifr  of 
sugar,  fronl  which  again  a  proportion  of  carbon  tnj  of 
oxygen  is  taken,  and  alcoliol  produced,  the  hulrxi^im  t*- 
maining  undiminished  in  qnantity :  and  as  alcohol  ismettlr 
an  oleafi;inousbodyof  a  weak  kind,  the  analogy  is  compteic; 
for  all  farinaceous  and  saccharine  aliments  undergo  chan;^ 
in  the  digest i\'e  organs  before  they  can  be  ftssimilatfd  ii 
the  system,  similar  to  whnt  occurs  in  fermeittatimi.  Tit 
being  converted  into  oil-     [Digestion.] 

Oils  are  insoluble  in  water,  and  therefore,  though  htetilf 
nutrilive,  they  are  not  available  for  the  support  oftfae  w^ 
till  their    iinmiscibiJity   with   water   has  been   overtfiimt. 
Hence  they  are  apt  to  oppress  the  stomach  dui 
stages  of  digestion,  if  taken  alone  witliout  L 
with  substances  which    facilitate  their  union 
When  thi.s  is  accomplished  they  are  verv"  r* 
lated,  as,  according  to   Dr.  Prout,  *  albumin'^  i- 

giiious   princi|des  may  be  considertnl  alread)  :  '\4 

purposes  of  the  animal  economy  without  undergoing  ani 
essential  chanjre  in  their  composition.* 

Oils  are  eiiher  (luid  or  roncrete,  and  both  forms  oorarw 
the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms,  though  in  tiMf  bto 
they  are  most  generally  fluid. 

Acith  01*0  present  in  many  vegetable  substances  vliiEft 
affect  the  digest  I  ve  organs  in  various  ways,  though  titfyivf 
not  coniribuie  directly  to  the  nourishment  of  the  fiyiM. 

III.  Alimentary  principles  which  do  not  ccniliiin  i-arbtn. 

IVaier  is  the  only  one  of  these  which  it  i- 
notice.     This  is  essential  to  the  existence  of 
beings  in  whatever  way  it  is  introduced  into 
Not  only  is  it  introduced  by  humnn  bein^rs  ii; 
comtnon  water,  oiul  many  beverages  of  wliich  U; 
IS  water,  but  our  ordinary  articles  of  animal  t>     1 
oil  an  average,  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  water,  nnu  <.niy 
twenty-five  per  cent,  of  nutritive  matter ;  and  many  of  oflr 
vegetables  contain  a  still  larger  proportion. 

Such  are  the  chief  principles  employed  by  man  in  &s**lt 
of  civilization  for  his  subsistence.     Bat  it  is  not  eaou^ 
tlmt  a  suJtkient  quantity  of  one  or  more  of  these  be  ihiIp 
lowed.     The  function   of  digestion  must  btj  mlliil  im* 
action  to  enable  the  crude  materials  to  be  assii 
is  partly  excited  by  the  mere  presence  of  a  sul 
stomach,  but  more  effectually  when  that  su] 
itself  of  a  stimulating  qviality,  or  is  acoompani' 
accessories  either  added  during  the  pre{^)anitton  ol 
or  at  meal-times.     Such  accessories  arc  termed  con;  ^ 
which  either  make  the  food  more  gratef\il,  «r  uxcrcist  a 
beneficial  influence  over  the  stomach  during  tl^e  pntcaii  ef 
digestion.     The  desire  to  eat  is  rarely  »o  ;j  ' 

fot>d  ii4  offered  to  an  individual  as  when  s. 
presented.     The  very  odour  or  aroraa  mi 
the  salivary  glands  to  more  abundant  secret  i 
which   is   a   preparation   for  the  digestion 
about  to  be  taken.     Though  the  mere  applie 
in  the  process  of  cookmg  develops  an  aroma 
substances  which  were   previously  devoid  ot 
altering  the  chemical  composition  of  tiie  ma 
volatilizing  a  principle  latent  in  the  substance  )  < 
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loTiJ  articles  are  nsej  to  a^ist  in  increasing  or  mo- 

thb  culouFt  or  to  correct  rertain  qualities  in  parti- 

ifitl*  of  foocl  which  are  eillier  disax^reeahle  or  inju- 

Rc^pectin«r  the  most  rommoB  of  these  a  few  words 

f  allowed.     That  conrliment  which  ta  of  mf>st  inii- 

Jiqiiirenicnt  and  utility  is  salt,  or  chloride  of  sodium. 

i  only  one  which  is  indispensable*  for  not  only  does 

['in  the  milk  which  forms  this  earliest  nutriment  of 

bi  I,  but  a  I  till  *iub  sequent  perimU  of  life  it  ia  iieeded- 

idcntiy  of  tbe  part  which  this  compound  performs  in 

Ibaeh  during  atgcstion,  it  is  ^liW  further  seniceahlo 

^ood«  and  more  m  m  the  blood  of  man  than  of  uny 

Ife'ing'i  as  Bcrzclius  has  remarked  ihat  the  hloud  of 

plains  three  times  more  hydrorhlnrates  ihan  that  ut' 

I  He;$ides  the  iiseof  salt  greatly  henefils  rhe  aHmen- 

Mil  and  hinders  the  genemtioti  of  worms.   [Anthkl- 

i.]     It  is  one  of  the  moHt  re*Tdy  means  of  rendering 

|bod  acceptable  to  the  palate,  as  ia  noticed  in  one  of 

it  (Compositions  which  have  come   down   to  n*. 

t  which  is  imsavoury  be  eaten  without  salt  ?*  (Job* 

'crhap-i   the  next  most  important  condiment  is 

vhich,  like  most  vegetable  acid^,  when  taken  in 

jffreatly  assists  in   pniraoiin^  the  digestion  of 

of  a  gelatinous  kind^  such  as  veal. 

and  pt?ppers  of  different  kinds  are  ako  UFsefnl. 

«A  in  M^rm  than  did  count riiN,  as  they  rmtse  (ho 

stomu4'h,  and  enable  it  to  ettecl  the  digestion  of  tbe 

t  picklei*^  from  containing  vinegar  at  the  same  time» 

(*1  advantageous  when  used  in  moderation,  but  Uie 
jtueh  articles  produces  many  serious  etferts,  particu- 
'  Uftion  of  the  liver,  with  its  hn*^  train  of  disorders. 
if  *pices  and  aromatic  agents  not  only  renders  the 
pleasant,  but  enables  the  stomach  to  hear  a  larger 
Hence  they  are  too  often  made  tbe  means  of 
he  gourmand  to  he  "^^udty  of  oxce^^*  ;  and  that  cmik 
it  priced  who  cjin  most  cunningly  minister  to 
'  appetite.  This  is  pervertiui^  cookery,  a  highly 
id  commendable  art,  from  its  lestitimaie  end.  *  In 
l9  of  an  exfwrt  coj4,  alimeuiiiry  substances  are 
t  entirely  to  change  their  nature,  I  heir  form, 
ice,  odour,  y^avour,  chemical  composititm,  &c. ; 
ig  is  %Q  modifted  that  it  is  often  impossible  for  iho  ! 
uisite  sen«*  of  taste  to  rero^nise  the  substance 
^^en  up  the  bases  of  ceriain  di»hes.  The  greatest 
'^  i  kitchen  consi^tt;!  in  makina;  the  food  agreeable 
and  rendering  it  easy  of  digestion.  But  its 
«ieIdom  Slops  here :  fret(ueiitly  among  people 
m  civili/atiori  ibeobjccl  to  v^liich  it  aspires  is  to 
appetite,  to  appease  capricious  palates,  or  to 
xurious  vanity.  Then,  far  from  cookery  being  a 
T  '  rues  a  renl  pestilence,  carrying  with  it  a 
«  ud  n'»t  unlVef|uently  the  premature  death 

^1*1    u^    jtjfaiuatcd  votaries.*     (Majendie's  Phyiity- 
4ilk;  W\tkr:  Wine.] 
PRESERVATION  OF.     [AxtisipticsO 
D  OF  LABOURERS.     It  has  been  justly  asserted 
ley  that,  inasmuch  *as  the  state  of  population  is 
and  limited  by  the  quantity  of  provisions,  perhaps 
IQ  single  cause  that  atfects  it  so  powerfully  as  the 
wntihf  of  food  which  chance  or  usage  has  intro 
the  cxmntr)'.'     (Faley's  f forks,   1819.   vol.   ii., 
mportance  of  the  subject  fs  here  sufiiciently 
THo  ittquiries  that  have  been  instituted  for  pur- 
necte<l  with  the  alteration  of  tbe  poor-laws  have 
the  attention  of  many  persons  to  this  subject.     It 
i  individuals  differ  in  their  capacities  for  footl ; 
•(Tents  the  desire  and  necessity  fur  food  as  well 
of  the  employment     Nevertheless,  says  Mr. 
i  of  (he  Pfior  Law  ComnuMsioner^,   183G),  *I 
at,  althou|;b,  even  for  persons  in  full  health,  it 
ditticutt,  perhaps  imiwssible,  to  estairlisb  any  given 
nUfv  of  fowl  to  suit  the  capHbilitiea  of  every  .sto- 
i  ti  so  to  classify  them  as  to  fonn  a  tolerably 

h  e  whole.     1  have  been  led  to  believe  that 

It  tibown  in  the  following  M^ale  may  be  considered 
LeUimate  of  the  proportions  of  food  ref|uisite  to  sup- 
klife  in  a  sound  and  healthy  s^tatc,* 
lyerSfOns  of  niodernte  health  and  constitulian,  hut 
i  exerciAC  or  exertion  :  duity  allowance  of  ft)od  I  '2 
^cifs;  in  nutritive  matter  equal  to  an  average  daily 
^nd.  For  persons  of  good  health  acoustfimcd 
lUbour,  as  sailors  and  soldiers  on  ordmary  peace 
altural  labourers  or  mechanics  at  their  usual 
.  a.  No.  C3B, 


work :  daily  allowance  of  food  1 8  to  24  ounces ;  in  nutritive 
matter  equal  to  an  average  daily  of  16  ounces.  3rd.  For 
pers*JU8  subject  to  liard  labour  or  other  violent  exertion,  in 
good  boilily  health :  24  to  30  ounces  of  food ;  equal  to  22 
ounce.s  of  nutritive  matter.  The  foregoing  ealculatiotia 
have  been  taken  indiscriminately,  and  I  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  they  will  bear  the  te^t  of  examination.'  By  a 
consideralion  of  these  data,  and  the  price  of  provimona  at 
such  markets  as  the  owners  of  a  very  small  capital  are 
enable  to  purchase  at,  a  judgment  may  be  formed  of  the 
condition  of  a  labourer.  So  fur  regarding  the  quantity  ot 
food  requisite  ;  the  qitality  varies  according  to  the  local  po- 
sition of  the  labourer  Mr.  Senior,  in  hu  *  Statement  of  the 
Provision  for  the  Poor,  and  of  the  Condition  of  the  Labour- 
ing Classett  in  a  considerable  portion  of  America  and  Eu- 
rope* fFelbwes,  1835),  gives  the  result  of  his  inouiries  into 
the  food  of  foreign  labourers.  We  extract  the  following  in- 
form tit  ion  from  his  pages ; — 

Quality  qf/t^od  used  by  an  agricultural  lahmtrer  hamng  m 
tfije  and /our  chiltiretu 

Ambrica*     New  York. — Tea,  coffee,  meat  twice  a-dny, 

Massachusetts, — Poultry,  meat,  or  ftsh,  twice  or  thrice  a- 
day. 

MeTi'ro. — Maize  prepared  either  in  porridge  or  thin  cakes, 
and  beans,  ivith  chile,  a  hot  pepper,  of  which  I  hey  eat  large 
quantities  as  seasoning. 

Carthagena  de  Columbia.—  Chiefly  animal  food. 

Venezuia, — Maiie,  vegetables  an4  fruit. 

Uruguay. — A ! i i  ra nl  ibod. 

//ay/t.— Plantains,  sweet  potatoes,  and  other  v^etablei, 

Ettkopk.  Nortray. — Herri n«r*,  oatmeal  porridge,  pota- 
toes, coarse  oatmeal  bread,  bacon  and  salt  beef  perhaps 
twice  a-week.  Fish  on  the  lakes  and  rivers.  Brandy  in 
general  use. 

Swede fj.^ln  the  south  potatoes  and  salt  fish;  in  the 
north  porridge  and  rye  bread. 

Rusjfia  (general  return). — Rye  bread,  buckwheat,  and 
sour  cabbage,  soup  seasoned  with  salt  and  lard. 

Denmark.  Cof^enhagen. — Rye  bread,  inferior  coffee, 
cheese,  and  butter. 

Elsumre.-^Kye  bread,  groats,  potatoes,  coffee,  butler, 
cheese,  and  mdk. 

Hai^seatic  Towns.  Lubeck. — Rye  broad,  potatoes* 
bacon  seldom,  peas-poiTidge,  grorits,  cheap  tish. 

Bremen. — Potatoes,  beans,  buckwheat,  groats,  rye  bread, 
meat  about  twice  a-weeJu 

Mecklenburg. — Good  sound  food,  ocrasionally  meat, 

Danzig. — Chiefly  rye  bread  attd  potatoes,  meat  onoe 
or  twice  weekly. 

H'nrtemberg, — Soup,  potatoes,  bread,  meat  once  or  twice 
a-week. 

Franl{fort, — Soup,  potatoes,  vegetables,  bread,  coffee, 
and  beer  daily,  meat  on  one  or  two  days. 

Holland  ( genu  rid  return), — Rye,  cheese,  potatoes,  vege- 
tables, Ijcans  and  pf*rk,  buttermilk,  buckwheat,  meal,  &c. 

Bklgu'm;     Z^f/om.— Bread,  potaioes,  and  milk. 

O^tend. — ^Potatoesand  breail  in  the  towns;  in  Ihe  country 
a  little  butter,  vegetables,  and  sometimes  a  piece  of  pork. 

Goesbek- — Rye  bread,  cheese,  butter  or  tat,  bacon,  vege- 
tables, coffee,  and  weak  beer. 

France.  Havre. — Bread,  vegetables,  cider,  very  rarely 
animal  food  ;  coffee  and  treacle  are  also  use«l. 

Brit  tatty. — Buckwheat,  barley  bread,  potatoes,  cabbages, 
and  about  6  lbs.  of  pork  weekly. 

La  Loire  /r(/criVurc'.— Bread  and  vegetables,  bacon  or 
other  meat  now  and  then. 

Bordeaux, — Rye  bread,  millet  soup,  Indian  com,  some- 
times salt  provisions,  butchers*  meat  very  rarely. 

il/ar;s*^i7/d»*.—* Vegetables,  bread,  farinaeeouii  substances 
made  into  soup,  meat  soup  nr  bouillie  probably  once  a-week. 

Piedmonf.—^o  meat,  little  wine,  twice  ns  much  maize 
as  wheat  flour. 

Put  a  gal — Salt  fish,  vegetable  soup,  with  oil  or  lard, 
maize  bread. 

The  Azores. — Maize  bread,>egetabUs.  potatoes,  and  fruit, 
meat  seldom,  0sh  when  ahundiint. 

Greece  ;  Putras. — Maixo  or  wheaten  bread,  olives,  pulse, 
vegetables,  salt  fish,  meat  occasionally. 

European  l^urkey, — Bread,  nee,  greens,  dtied  beans  and 
peas,  olives  and  onions,  meat  about  once  a-week* 

Malta  (from  a  communication).— Barley  bread,  cheese, 
carob,  or  other  beans,  and  soup  of  mane  or  millet  witli 
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herbs,  when  in  employ  •  when  out  of  employ,  a  little  bread 
and  soup  only. 

Although  these  returns  are  general,  and  each  statement 
com])rehehds  a  considerable  surface,  the  information  that 
I  hey  give  is  suflicient  to  enable  the  reader  to  form  an  idea 
of  the  condition  of  labourers  in  the  different  countries  re- 
ferred to.  The  food  of  English  labourers  consists  princi- 
pally of  wheaten  bread  (\vliich  was  unusual  before  the 
bep^nming  of  the  eiijhtecnth  century),  cheese,  and  potatoes, 
with  bacon  or  butchers'  meat  once  at  least  in  the  week. 
Cider  or  beer  is  frequently  provided,  according  to  agree- 
ment ;  and  an  increased  quantity  both  of  meat  and  drink 
is  friven  during  harvest  The  following  account  was  stated 
by  Mr.  Wallace  in  evidence  before  one  of  the  Irish  assistant 
poor  law  commissioners  to  be  the  weekly  expenditure  of  a 
labourer  whose  wages  were  9*.  a-week,  and  whose  family 
consisted  of  himself,  his  wife,  and  two  children.  Tlie  in- 
formation had  been  derived  from  a  labourer  in  that  con- 
dition : — 


Two  pecks  of  oatmeal,  at  9cL 
Five  do.  of  potatoes,  at  5d. 
Milk        .         .         . 
Loaf  of  bread    . 
i  oz.  of  tea,  and  sugar  }  lb. 
1  lb.  of  bacon    . 
Herrings  or  other  fish 
Coal,  oil,  and  soap 
Tobacco   •         .         •         . 
Rent        •        •         •         • 


d. 

G 

1 

0 

6 

6 

6 

6 

04 

3 

0 
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Oatmeal  and  oaten  and  barley  bread  arc  in  common  use 
among  the  Scotch,  and  salt  fish  and  salted  meat  are  occa- 
sionally obtained.  The  food  of  the  Irish  labourers  consists 
almost  uniformly  of  potatoes,  with  which  they  are  frequently 
unable  to  afford  salt.  A  herring  or  a  small  portion  of  salt 
meat,  milk,  or  buttermilk,  are  luxuries  within  the  labourer's 
occasional  reach;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  families  are  some- 
times compelled  to  subsist  upon  the  coarsest  potatoes  alone; 
and  we  have  heard  it  stated,  upon  authority  which  cannot 
be  doubted,  that  rents  have  been  raised  because  the  tenant 
has  been  seen  to  eat  *  apple -taters' — potatoes  of  the  best 
sort— the  landlord  considering  that  their  quality  was  tix) 
good  for  the  consumer,  who  should  have  sold  them  for  his 
benefit  and  substituted  coarser  in  their  place. 

The  introduction  of  the  potato  as  tne  general  food  of 
labourers  necessarily  works  a  great  change  in  the  country 
^\  hero  it  is  adopted.  As  long  as  it  is  only  an  auxiliary  to 
food  it  will  not  be  mischievous ;  but  when  it  becomes  the 
staple  evil  will  arise  in  the  following  manner. — The  produce 
of  an  acre  of  potatoes  will  maintain  at  least  twice  as  many 
persons  as  a  similar  surface  of  wheat.  The  population  con- 
sequently will  be  increased ;  but  neither  will  potatoes  keep 
f.  om  year  to  year,  nor  can  they  be  carried  great  distances. 
Thej  therefore  vary  greatly  in  price;  for  the  surplus  crop 
ofone  year  or  place  cannot  supply  the  deficiency  of  another. 
It  has  been  stated  in  evidence  before  the  House  of  Com- 
mons that  the  price  at  some  periods  has  been  sixfold  what 
it  has  been  at  others.  I-«et  a  famine  arise,  and  there  is  no 
cheaper  food,  no  resource  whatever  to  be  resorted  to.  (See 
M'CuUoch,  Notes  to  Adam  Smith,  p.  1G3.)  The  British 
and  Irish  labourers  certainly  prefer  a  large  quantity  to  an 
ifnproved  quality  of  food,  ana  will  make  no  alteration  in 
its  quality  until  they  have  a  large  superllnity  in  quantity. 
Their  chief  meal  is  a  supper  aficr  the  day's  work  is  over. 
The  inducements  that  are  offerea  to  the  labourer  by  the 
low  price  of  spirits  and  the  increased  number  of  cider  and 
beer-houses  to  spend  the  small  surplus  of  his  income  in 
drinking  arc  proved  to  be  successful  by  the  large  amount 
of  spirituous  and  fermented  liquors  now  consumed.  The 
miseries  of  this  indulgence  on  the  part  of  the  head  of  the 
family  are  not  confined  to  the  husbands  and  wives  of  the 
lowest  labourers,  but  the  families  of  artisans  are  often  equal 
sufferers.  An  examination  of  the  causes  of  destitution  in 
tlie  parish  of  Spital fields,  where  the  number  of  general 
charities  is  unusually  large,  elicited  the  following  fact. 
While  weavers  earning  wages  of  20*.  and  more  than  20*. 
a-week  were  consuming  their  wages  in  intoxication,  their 
wives  and  families  could  only  afford  themselves  the  follow- 
ing subsistence.  An  itinerant  dealer  was  their  commissary. 
Tins  man,  called  by  the  appropriate  name  of  *  Jacky  All 


Sorts,'  received  into  his  wash-tub  the  refhse  meat  and  &t 
with  the  scrapings  of  dishes  and  plates  from  neigbbourine 
cook-shops,  and  afterwards  found  customers  for  this  illtn 
among  the  families  of  the  silk-weavers. 

In  the  •  Report  of  the  Commissioners  for  Inquiring  into 
the  Administration  and  Operation  of  the  Poor  Laws*  (1834), 
Mr.Chadwick  states  that  an  independent  labourer  was  then 
unable  to  get  in  the  shape  of  solid  food  more  than  an  ave- 
rage allowance  of  122  oz.  per  week. 

A  soldier       .  .  .     168  oz.  per  week. 

An  able-bodied  pauper,  together 

with  other  luxuries,  about  .     151  , » 

The  suspected  thief  (see  Gaol 
Returns  from  Lancaster)    •     181  ,, 

The  convicted  thief  .  .239  , , 

The  transported  thief  .330  , , 

It  is  obTious  that  it  was  desirable  that  this  table  should 
bo  reversed.  The  independent  should  be  better  off  than 
the  dei)endent  labourer,  the  dependent  labourer  than  the 
suspected  thief,  the  suspected  than  the  convicted  thiifi 
With  a  view  to  this  result,  the  dietaries  of  many  gaols  htrs 
been  amended,  and  the  poor  law  commissioners  have  pro- 
vided that  a  sutlicient  but  not  an  excessive  quantity  of  find 
should  be  distributed  hi  the  union  workhouses.  In  their 
Report  for  1836  six  dietaries  have  been  printed  (p.  64).  Tht 
quantities  contained  in  the  first  arc  as  follows : — 


Pore»ch  Man  per 

week 
For  each  "Woman 

per  weok        . 


Bread. 


lbs.  01. 
5    4 


4    6 


Gruel. 


Pints. 
Po. 


Cooked 


15 

Do. 


Pota- 
toes. 


Ib0. 
14 

Do. 


Suft  or 

rice 
pudtUnp 


oz. 
14 

19 


CLeew. 


S 
Da 


BmL 


9 


Pa 


Wheaten  bread  is  u^ed  in  all  workhouses.  It  would  be 
difficult,  for  want  of  accurate,  precise  data,  to  estimate  the 
comparative  welfare  of  labourers  now  and  at  earlier  petiodi; 
we  are,  however,  inclined  to  think  that  the  condition  of 
agricultural  labourers  has  seldom  been  better  than  in  the 
years  1834-5-6. 

(Reports  of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners ;  Scniof^s 
Foreign  Poor  Laws;  Sir  F.  Eden's  State  of  the  Ponr,  &c) 

FOOLS,  FEAST  OF.  This  was  a  festival  antienth  cele 
brated  in  different  churches  and  monasteries  of  France 
upon  New  Year's  day,  from  a  very  early  period,  when  every 
kind  of  absurdity,  and  even  indecency,  was  committed,  ft 
is  supposed  to  have  had  its  origin  in  the  saturnalia  of  the 
Romans.  Tlie  council  of  Basle  in  1 435  expressed  its  dela- 
tation  of  this  and  several  other  festivals  which  were  theb 
celebrated,  and  its  abolition,  at  least  in  one  district,  ms 
ordered  by  an  arrCt  of  the  parliament  of  Dijon  in  155?. 
'J'he  reader  who  would  know  moie  of  this  festival  may  con- 
sult Du  Canj;e*s  *  Glossary,  v.  kalenda,*  and  Du  Tilliot'i 
'  M6moires  pour  servir  a  I'llistoirc  de  la  FSte  desFouSi 
qui  se  faisoit  autrefois  dans  plusieurs  Eglises,'  4to.,  Lau- 
anne  et  i\  Geneve,  1741. 

FOOLS'  PARSLEY.    [iErausA.] 

FOOT.     [Measitres.] 

FOOT-BALL,  a  ball  made  of  a  blown  bladder  cased  vrth 
leather  to  be  kicked  by  the  foot ;  used  by  motonjrmy  for  the 
diversion  of  driving  the  ball  itself.  Tliis  was  an  &ki\y^rA 
favourite  sport  with  the  English.  Fitzstephen  mentioDS  it 
among  the  games  of  the  Londoners  in  the  time  of  HeniyH 
Pepys,  in  his  *  Memoirs.*  vol.  i.  p.  324,  a.d.  1664-5,  ssj* 
*  January  2,  to  my  Lord  Brouncker's  by  appointment* te 
the  Piazza,  Covent  Garden :  the  street  full  of  foot-balls,  ft 
being  a  great  frost'  Brand  {Popular  Antiq^  vol.  ii  p.  ^) 
says,  in  the  north  of  England,  among  the  colliers,  it  is  cm- 
ternary  to  watch  the  bridegroom's  coming  out  of  churcb 
after  the  cerehiony,  in  order  to  demand  money  for  a  fool- 
ball. 

FOOTE,  SAMUEL,  was  born  at  Truro,  in  the  coun^ 
of  Cornwall,  but  the  date  of  his  birth  is  not  exactly  knovs. 
II is  father  was  member  for  Tiverton,  and  he  was  edueatfli 
at  Worcester  College,  Oxford.  On  quitting  the  uniTef«t]ft 
he  commenced  the  study  of  the  law,  which  hb  volatile  &• 
position  prevented  him  from  pursuing.  About  the  sami 
time  he  married  a  lady  of  good  fortune ;  but  the  marriage 
turned  out  unhappily,  and  he  plunged  into  all  the  vice*  rf 
the  town,  particularly  gaming.  His  fortune  being  specdi^ 
exhausted,  he  turned  player  from  necessity,  and  made  hi 
first  appearance  in  tne  character  of  Othello,  in  which  he 


^itioD.    Though  be  was  mare  guccesa- 

l^t  much  distinguish  himself  as  an 

in  to  perfann  parts  of  his  own  writing, 

I-  I  tiflu^ing,  lie  wsa  only  extricated  from  them 

'i  1,  who  allowed  him  an  annuity  for  a 

i-e  of  service.     Sir  Fraucib  was  him- 

i  nu,  tind  bad  looke<l  forwiird  lo  a  marriage 

i^  ^  the  means  of  repairing  it,     Foote,  dLs- 

'  „    . — ■.ay  dame  who  WHS  prepossessed  with  for- 

fcrs  gwt  a  friend  to  personate  a  eunjurorand  recom- 

tr  Frauds  as  a  husband.    The  scheme  succeeded, 

|e  was  rewarded  as  above  mentioned. 

l7  he  opened  the  little  theatre  in  tlie  Hay  market, 

p  cotoamenced  his  career  as  an  author,  by  writ  in*: 

pro  house  the  !iuccession  of  short  pieces  by  whirh 

pell  known.     He  did  not,  however,  obtain  a  patent 

,  when,  ridin£^  out  with  the  duke  of  York,  he  broke 

f  a  fall  from  his  horse,  and  was  forced  to  have  it 

id;  the  patent  wa-s  procured  by  ihe  duke  as  a  sort 

insation  for  this  accident,     Foote  did  not   retire 

.«tage  on  account  of  the  loss  of  his  limb,  but  acted 

rk  leg.     His  death  is  said  to  have  been  accelerated 

Ibck  he  received  on  a  seriant  preferrini^  airainst 

irj^  of  the  worst  nature ;  he  wan  tried  and  hunour- 

itted.  but  seems  never  to  bave  recovered  bis  spirits. 

lis  health  decline,  he  let  bU  hou.-^e  to  Mr,  Coluian, 

lionally  appearing  as  an  artur.     While  performing 

B  cbamcters  he  was  seized  with  paralysis  on  the 

le  went  to  Brighton  for  his  health;  and  on  bis 

[  Lundon  he  set  out  for  Paris,  but  died  on  his  way, 

in  1777. 

Me  editions  of  Foote's  works  are  easily  procured ; 
H  sitigle  piece  Lh  now  produced  on  the  stage« 
'  hstandmpf  their  groat  merit,  they  refer  so 
humours  and  often  the  persons  of  his  own 
they  miw  poss^efK  rather  an  historical  than  a 
and  will   be  reti^l  by  few  except  those 
tf  having  a  view  of  the   striking  cha- 
1  IT  port  of  the  la^t  century.     The  Me- 

k«  I  in  *  The  Minor ;'   iho  passion  for  »ra- 

Lii  -  liughihmaii  returned   from  Paris;'    the 

ipi  tn  *  The  Bankrupt  ;*  the  debating  societies  in 
mtoTi :'  the  bar  in  *  Tlie  Lame  l^over ;  and  in 
r  e  has  iU  peculiar  object  of  satire*    In 

Ji  it  era  stand  prominently  forth,  Foote  is 

|<;d;  but,  like  most  depictors  of  humours,  he  occa* 
BU  into  lb<^  error  of  giving  abstractions  rather  than 
r|  T     pieces  which  kept  the  stage  longest 

S  I  itt'  and  '  The  Liar/  the  humour  of 

3  ely  adapted  to  n        -       ^,r  time. 

r  An  order  est  r  M.  D*Or- 

iMainatedpolythaUiiu  w^  .iM^rualsbells 
^^  iinber  beyond  their  lust  partition.     They 

r  ;  but  their  chambers  are  supposed   io 

i  ->  each  other  by  means  of  many  small 

icr  is  placed  by  M,  D^Orbigny  as  the 
J  'ipodfi;  but  M.  Dujardin  has  made  ob- 

it living  animals  of  some  of  the  species, 

Uucii  Lau  to  aiteigu  these  tebtaceous  forms  to  a  new 
pimnls  inferior  m  their  organixuliou  to  the  I^w 
'**  I  with  locomotive  power  by  the  instru- 

j  tentacular  filaments.     For  this  class  he 
tiv  jiaine  Rahtzopoda,  and  under  that  title   it  is 
[to  ^ive  the   reiider  the  results  of  bi^  researches 
\  out     At  present  we  shall  merely  draw 
I  lion  to  M.  D'Orbigny's  armugement  of 

fi  -^  shells  wliicb  exist  in  myriads  on  the 

fcr  found  ill  the  European  oceatt  are 

Li  i  their  sijic  is  very  hmall ;  but  the 

both  in  genera  and  species  which   are 
1  er  number  arc  microsc4>pic.    The  foswl 

must  abundant  iu  the  tertiary  formations,  es|i0- 
Italy.  The  chalk  of  Meudon,  in  the  Jura  limes  lane 
rente  InffTieure,  atid  the  oolite  of  Calue,  contaia 
unt  Mun?tter  reckons  forty  species  from  the  ere- 
l"  Maeatrieht.     Mr.  Lonsdale  enumerates 
It  the  English  chalk,  and  the  marquii  of 
.d  them  in  chalk  Hints  from  the  nei^h- 
i  un.    Some  idea  of  llio  myriads  which  now 
.*.<..,.i.r  localities  in  a  fossil  state,  and 
i«d  in  ^^hout  the  antient  seas  may  be 

the  foil- ,-^sage  in  Dr.  Buckland*s  j5nfjjg'<?- 

Me,  desscnplivo  of  one  genua  only : — '"Numinu- 


lites  are  so  calkd  from  their  resemblance  to  a  piece  of  TOOiiey  ^ 
they  vary  in  size  from  that  of  a  crown-piece  to  microscopic 
littlenea*,  and  occupy  an  important  place  in  the  history  of 
fossil  sbells»  on  account  of  the  prwligious  extent  to  which 
they  are  accumulated  in  the  later  members  of  the  secondarj'. 
and  in  many  of  the  tertiary  strata.  They  are  often  piled  on 
each  other  nearly  in  as  close  contact  as  the  grains  in  a  heap 
of  corn.  In  this  state  ihey  funn  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  entire  bvdk  of  many  extensive  mountains,  <?.^.  in  the 
tertiary  limestones  of  Verona  and  Monte  Bolca,  and  in 
secondary  strata  of  the  cretaceous  formation  in  the  Alps, 
Carpathians,  and  Pyrenees.  Some  of  the  pyramida  and  the 
sphinx  of  Eg)  pi  are  compose^l  of  Itmegtuno  loaded  with 
nummulites.  It  is  impossible  to  see  such  mountain  masses 
of  the  remains  of  a  single  fannly  of  she^s  fhn^  added  to  the 
solid  materials  of  the  globe  without  i  .;  that  each 

individual  ahcll  once  held  an  impot ;  within  the 

boilvof  a  living  animal;  and  thus  recuiimi;  uur  imuginution 
to  those  distant  epochs  when  the  waters  of  tbo  ocean  which 
then  covered  Europe  were  filled  with  tloaiing  swarms  of 
these  extinct  mollusks  tiiick  as  Ihe  countless  myriads  of 
B/Toe  and,  Clio  Boreali^  that  now  crowd  the  waters  of  the 
polar  feeas.  Lamarck,  in  his  obser\atians  on  Mil  tola,  re- 
marks that  these  very  minute  anini:ik  brue  had  much  more 
intluence  on  the  masses  which  c  aurfiice  or  exte 

rior  crust  of  our  globe  than  the  '  t  elephants,  hip- 

popotami, and  whales.* 

M.  D'Orbigny  ha4  diviiled  his  fhramim/era  into  tire 
tamilicM  and  has  prepared  magnified  morlcU.  which  are 
to  bo  found  in  most  eonections,  ilhis^t rating  100  ^fx^cies  and 
all  the  52  genera.  Our  lirflits  will  only  allow  us  to  give  a 
mere  sketch  of  his  arrangement,  as  adopted  by  M.  liang, 

FoRAMiNiFERA.     (Aslphonoidcs  of  De  Haan). 

Family  I«    Lea  Stichost^ueti, 

t 

A  single  central  openin;^. 
GeDUS  Nooosariu  (Lamarck);   Orlhocera,  La- 
marck;  Heoph  ax  ;  De  Mont  fort. 
Tuis  genus  is  sub-divided  into  many  sub  genera* 
1.  Glandidina, 

'2.  No<lisaria  (properly  so  called >. 
Nodosaria  contains  numerous   ^pecios  both   livmg   aod 
fossil^  and  is  separated  into  two  groups. 
a 

Shell  not  stirated  longitudlttally* 
Example,  Nodosaria  radicular 

P 
Shell  stirated  longitudinally 
Example,  Nodomria  fequalin, 

3.  Dental  ina. 

Tliis  sub-genus  is  also  numerous  and  eomprebends  two 
groups 

a 
Shell  without  loiigiludinal  Mri», 
Example » Nodosaria  communis. 

Shell  longitudinally  striated. 
Example^  Nod'fMurift  depresso. 

4.  Orthocerina. 

5.  Mucronina. 

Genus  Frondicularia  (Defranec)  Henulioa    i>e 

Blain^illc), 
Genus  Lingulina* 
* 
Aperture  Marginal. 
Genus  Riraullna. 
Genus  Vaginuliua. 

O  "rzinu  I  ma  (Orlhoc<^rft,  Lamarck). 

Cr  mlaria    (Defrancej  Aslacola?    (De 

Genus  Pavonia. 

Ftvnilij  IL    Les  E'nalloia^gues. 
Shell  always  comp<>ied  of  ft  porous  tissue*    Sxtenor 
mgose  and  coTered  with  asperitioi. 

Altenmtion  of  Ihe  chambers  total  ar  partial,  regular. 
Genus  Btgenerma. 
This  genus  is  divided  mt«  two  sub-^^Mi^ 
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1.  Bigcnerina  (properly  so  called). 
Apciture  central. 

2.  Gcmmulina. 
Aperture  marginal. 

Genus  Textularia. 
Genus  Vulvulina. 

Alternation  of  the  cbambers  total  or  paitial,  but 
irregular. 
Texture  vitreous,  yery  transluoid. 
Genus  Dimorphina. 
Genus  Polymorphina. 
Polymorphina  is  divided  into  the  following  sub-genera:— 

1.  Polymorphina  (properly  so  called). 

2.  Guttulina. 

3.  Globulina. 

4.  Pyrulina. 
Genus  Virgulina. 
Genus  Spheeroidina. 

Family  III.    Les  Hdlicostdgues. 
Section  1.    Turbinoide«. 

* 

8pire  elevated :  shell  free. 
Grenus  Clavulina. 
Genus  Uvigerina. 
Crenus  Bulimina. 
Genus  Valvulina. 

Spire  surbais^e. 

(renus  Rosalina  (Cidarollus?  De  Montforl). 
Grenus  Rotalia. 
Rotali&>  which  is  abundant  in  living  and  fossil  species,  is 
divided  into  the  following  sub-genera : — 

1.  Rotalia  (properly  so  called). 

2.  Discorbis  (Lamarck). 

3.  Trochulina. 

4.  Turbinulina. 
Genus  Calcarina  (Siderolites,  Lamarck ;  Tino- 

porus?  andCortalus?  De  Montfoit). 
Genus  Globigerina. 
Genus  G\'roidina. 
Genus  Truncatulina.      (Haramonia,    Soldani ; 

Polyxenes  and  Cibicides,  De  Montfort). 
Section  2.  Ammonoides. 
Genus  Planulina. 
Genus  Planorbulina. 
Genus  Operculina. 
Genus  Soldania. 

Section  3.  Nautiloides. 

Chambers  assembled  on  alternating  axes;  aperture  to- 
trards  the  midrlle  of  the  chamber. 
Grenus  Ossidulina. 

Chambers  not  alternating  or  threaded  (enfil^)  on  a 
single  axis. 

a 
Sides  unequal :  one  protuberant,  the  other  flat. 
Genus  Anomalina. 
Grenus  Vertebral  ina. 

P 
Sides  unequal, 
t  Many  a|)ertures. 

Genus  Polystomella  (Lamarck);  Andromedes, 
Cellulia,   Sporilus,  Themeon,  Pelorus,  Geo- 
phonus,  and  Elphidium,  (De  Montfort). 
Genus  Dendritina. 
Genus  Peneroplis  (De  Montfort);    Renulina, 

Placentula  (De  Blainville). 
Genus  Spirolina  (Lamarck)  including  Lituites 
of  the  same  author. 

t   t 
A  single  aperture. 
Genus  Robulina.    (Phonemus,  Pharamum,  He- 
rion,  CJlisiphontes,  Patrocles,  Lampas,  Ante- 
nor,  Robulus,  Rhinocurus,  Spincterules ;  De 
Montfort) 
Genus  Cristellaria  (Lamarck);  Linthuris  and 
Oreas  (De  BlaiuvQle) ;  Oreas  and  Scortimus 
(D^MonUdrt);  Saracenaire  (Defrance). 
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Cristellaria  is  divided  into  two  sub-genera. 

1.  Cristellaria  (properly  so  called). 


Shell  de- 


2.  The  Saraeenaires  of  Defrance.  Shell  convex. 
Genus  Nonionina.  (Macrodites  ?  Melonis,  Cau- 

oris,  Florilus,  and  Chrysolus ;  De  Montfort) 
Genus  Nummulina  (Nummulitcs  and  Lcntiiu- 

lina;  Lamarck.     Helicites;    De  Blainville. 

Numulithcs,  Lycophris,    Rotalites,   Egeon; 

De  Montfort). 
Nummulina  is  separated  into  two  sub-genera. 

1.  Nummulina  (properly  so  called). 

2.  Assilina. 
Genus  Siderolina  (Lamarck).    Siderolithes  (De 

Montfort). 

Family  IV.    Les  Agathist^ies  (Les  Milioles ; 
De  F^russac.) 
Genus  Biloculina. 
Genus  Spiroloculina. 
Genus  Triloculina. 
(jrenus  Articuliua. 

Genus  Quinqueloculina  (PoUontes?  De  Moot- 
fort). 
Genus  Adelosina. 

Family  V.    Les  Entomostdgues. 

♦ 

Sides  unequal. 
Genus  Amphistegina. 
Genus  Hetcrostegina. 
*    * 

Sides  equal. 
Genus  Orbiculina   (Lamarck);    Helenis,  Ar- 

chaias,  and  Ilotos,  (De  Montfort). 
Genus  Alveolina  (Alveolite);    Bosc.  Orizain; 
Defrance.  Borelis,  Clausulus,  and  MilhoUta; 
De  Montfort.     Fasciolite ;   Parkinson. 
Genus  Fabularia  (Defrance). 
The  following  example  will  serve  as  a  general  illustratioo 
of  the  family. 


NummiUitea  lentiruUris. 

FORBES,  DUNCAN,  was  the  second  son  of  Dvam 
Forbes  of  CuUoden,  near  Inverness,  where,  or  at  anoCfaff 
seat  of  the  family,  called  Bunchrew,  in  the  same  neighboa^ 
hood,  he  was  bom  10th  November,  1685.  After  stadyiBf 
law  for  some  years  at  Leydcn,  he  returned  to  Scotland  in 
1707,  and  was  admitted  an  advocate  26th  July,  1709.  At 
the  bar  he  rapidly  gained  employment  and  distinction.  For 
his  first  public  appointment,  however,  that  of  sheriV  of  Mid- 
Lothian,  he  was  chiefly  indebted  to  the  fHendship  of  tlw 
Argyll  family.  The  rebellion  of  1715  gave  him  an  oppor 
tunity  of  displaying  his  zeal  and  activity  in  support  rf 
government ;  and  to  his  influence  and  exertions,  ana  thoie 
of  his  elder  brother,  who  had  now  succeeded  to  the  ftmfly 
estate,  the  maintenance  of  the  public  tranquillity  thiougt 
out  a  great  part  of  the  north  of  Scotland  at  this  crisis  i« 
considered  to  have  been  mainly  owing.  His  services  were 
rewarded  the  following  year  by  his  appointment  to  vW 
was  then  called  the  office  of  deputy  lord-ad\-ocate,  whifh 
was  similar  to  that  of  the  present  solicitor-general.  In  tJii» 
office  he  did  himself  as  much  honour  by  the  high-minded 
delicacy  which  he  showed  in  conducting  the  trials  of  the 
persons  charged  with  participation  in  &e  recent  tressoUi 
as  by  the  talent,  activity,  and  courage  he  had  dispb>e' 
during  the  insurrection.  The  cry  indeed  that  he  was  Mib- 
self  a  disguised  Jacobite  was  raised  by  the  zealots  of  the 
government.  In  1722  he  was  returned  to  parliament  fer 
the  Inverness  burghs,  for  which  his  elder  brother  bid  we- 
viouhly  sat.  In  the  House  of  Commons,  of  which  be  con- 
tinued a  member  for  the  next  fifteen  vears,  he  of  coune 
generally  supported  the  minister.  Sir  hobert  Walpole^  n 
his  official  situation  implied.     In  1725  he  wu  appoiited 


FOR 


ike  place  of  »crrt*rary  of  state  for  fitotland 
t  the  san^u  liino  abolished,  and  its  tlntm  devolved 
lim,  la  1737  lie  was  plac4;d  in  a  still  moro  consiiicu- 
lilion  by  his  elevation  to  the  dignity  of  lord  prfsidcnt 
Dourt  of  session,  or  head  of  the  civil  judicature  of  liis 
count ry.  A  few  years  before  tliis  lime  the  death 
brother  had  made  him  proprietor  of  the  family  estate, 
fr  lost  Iwenly  years  of  liis  life,  Forbes  was  rerrardcd 
ttft  of  lieiitenanlgovernor  of  Scotland ;  but  beaidcs 
rcf  \^hich  be  exercised  ihrough  hh  afheial  fotmexion^ 
litJd  to  himself  a  still  wider  intluence  by  his  public 
Hid  his  unwearied  exertions  in  promoting  the  welfare 
^untr)  in  its  trade,  its  launufaelure.s,  its  agriculture, 
Kries  its  roads,  and  ever}'  other  department  in  which 
Dsject  of  improvement  suggested  its«lf  to  his  active 
Uriolic  mind.  *  Thee,  Forbeit»  too/  Thomson,  in  hia 
n/  atldre»M;.s  him  (pronouncing  the  name,  it  may 
irved,  iu  two  syllabi cs,  as  il  is  usual Iv  heard  in  Scot- 


At  trutb  tkaceTo.AK  viL-i'|ihi  Uiud, 

Thy  eoiiiitry  feeU  Uirmi|;ti  ]k«r  iv\  i .  mg  jirtJ, 
FUDiwd  by  Ihy  wiidom.  by  thy  fwul  iuCurmni  ; 
Aud  teUlum  liiu  a  ho  knom  u  a  frieiirl  like  thre.* 

o»t  memorable  public  exertions  of  President  Forbes^ 
were  called  forth  by  tbo  rebellion  of  1745. 
iergency  he  certainly  contributed  more  than 
n  to  keep  the  rebels  in  check  until  the  govern- 
iftbled  to  meet  them  in  the  field  with  an  ade- 
^  force.  To  the  discredit  of  the  ministry  and 
.^\  not  only  were  his  services  never  rewarded,  but 
on  refused  any  compensation  fur  his  actual  losses 
expenditure  of  hia;  prixnte  reskoureeii  in  the  public 
EIc  had  been  attacked  in  his  castle  of  Culloden  by 
Is,  who  prcjbably  would  have  taken  his  life  if  lie 
n  iDto  their  bands.  It  is  said  that  his  indignant 
ungrateful  usajre  he  met  with  broke  bis  heart, 
him  to  the  grave.  His  death  took  place  on 
mber,  17  17.  He  left  an  only  son,  by  a  lady 
fried  soon  after  bis  admisMoh  to  the  bar*  but 
t  after  a  few  years.  President  Forbes  was  a 
h  of  extensive  scholarship  and  of  elegant  accom- 
Its,  Among  other  branches  of  leai'ning  be  had  cnl< 
arquaintanc*^  with  the  Oriental  i ungues,  and  is 
^littve  yierused  the  Old  Testament  eif^hl  time*  in 
Hebrew.  ITe  is  tlu*  aulhi*r  of  mo  following' 
bich  were  published  at  Edinburgh  in  two  volumes 
cr  his  d«.itb:^L  *  Thouglils  on  Reh;;ion. 
lievcftled  ;'  2.  *  Reflections  on  the  Sources  of 
regard  to  Religion  ;*  of  this  Warl>urion»  in  a 
urd,  writes  *  It  is  a  litlle  jewel;  1  knew  and 
the  toan  ;  one  of  the  greatest  tliut  ever  Scotland 
jucl;jje»  a  patriot  and  a  Christian ;'  3.  *  A 
Buihop  concern  mg  Eome  important  discoveries 
fend  Religion.'  To  President  Forbes  are  also 
elegant  and  well-ktiown  verses  beginning — 

*  Ab  1  Oilom.oould  I  new  hut  lit 
A*  ttoconoerDed  a*  nrKtMi 
Hoai  iatMit  bt'Aulj  co»bl  be^'ct 
P^or  happloeis  uuf  {Kiiiit'  Stc 

Sdcnce  in  relation  to  Scottish  aifaira,  and 
I  Rebellions  of  171  j  and  1  745»  was  published 
lumo  at  London  in  1815,  under  the  title  of  *  Cul- 
tperzi,  &c »  from  the  originals  in  the  podseseion  of 
corge  Forbes  of  Culloden.  Enq,'  The  above  facia 
rd  on  the  authority  of  a  *  Memoir*  of  considerable 
ihich  i»  prefixed  to  this  publication. 
1ES,  JaMES»  a  civil  servant  of  the  East  India 
3F.  creditably  known  as  the  author  of  *  Oriental  Me- 
and  abridged  from  a  series  of  familiur  let- 
durmg  seventeen  years'  residence  in  Inditi/ 
:4to,  18 J 3,  This  work  includea  observations  ^m 
ri&  of  Africa  and  America  at  which  the  author 
in  his  s*everal  voyages.  The  beauty  of  jt^  decora- 
^Qfu  es|>ccially  the  coloured  plates  of  animals  and 
drawmgti  made  by  the  author*  which  have 
^surpas^sed  in  spirit  and  beauty,  obtaiucfl  for  it 
popularily.  The  text  also,  though  bulky*  wiis 
td  to  interest  the  public  at  large*  os  containing*  iii- 
~l  with  |x<rsona1  anecdote*  an  amusing  mass  of  mis- 
infoimation  concerning  the  Company's  ^ervice^ 
,  manners^  zoology*  and  antiquities  of  Hindustan, 
py  Giuerat,  and  either  proviuces  on  the  wt^steqi 


coast.  Tlio  letters  and  drawings  from  w  hich  these  memoirs 
were  taken,  are  stated  to  occupy  a2*0U*l  folio  pai^es*  in 
150  volumes.  They  appear  to  have  been  the  production 
of  a  mind  prone  to  the  marvellous,  but  active,  intelligent, 
and  benevolent. 

Mr.  Forbes  was  born  in  London  in  174!h  It  is  erro- 
neously said  in  the  French  *  Biog.  des  Conleraporains*'  that 
he  lell  England  to  gratify  his  love  of  travel*  a  fitutcment 
cuntradirtA  by  almost  every  chapter  of  hia  book.  He  went 
out  in  17C5,  with  a  writer's  apnaintment,  to  Bombay;  ac- 
companied, in  a  civil  capacity,  trie  troops  sent  to  assist  Ha- 
gonath  Row,  peshwa  of  the  Mahrattas*  iti  i77a;  and*  alW 
a  short  visit  to  England  for  his  health,  received  an  appoint- 
ment at  Baroche,  in  Guzerat,  ftora  which  he  was  promoted 
in  1780  10  be  ctjllector  and  chief  resident  of  the  town  and 
district  of  Dhuhoy  in  the  same  province,  then  newly  occupied 
by  the  Company.  On  the  cession  of  that  province  to  the 
Mahrattas,  in  I7ts3,  he  returned  to  England,  honoured  by 
the  aiection  and  sincere  regret  of  the  natives  who  had  been 
phiced  under  bis  charge.  Being  in  France  in  1803.  he  waa 
among  the  numerous  detenus  confined  at  Verdun,  but  was 
releas-ed,  with  his  famih%  iu  lfi04,  us  a  man  of  science,  by 
the  mediation  of  the  trench  Institute,  at  the  uistance  of 
our  Royal  Society.  In  I  BOG  Mr.  Forbes  publishe«l  two 
voiuraes  of  letters,  descriptive  of  his  tour  in  Holland,  Bel- 
gium,  and  France,  with  a  moi^  particular  account  of  Ver* 
dun,  and  the  treatment  of  the  British  detained  there.  He 
died  August  1,  1819.  He  was  a  fellow  of  the  Iloyal  and 
Antiquarian  Societies,  and  the  Arcadioti  Society  of  Rome. 
{OrJenfnl  Memoirs,) 

FORBIN.  CLAUDE*  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
naval  officers  that  F*rance  has  ever  produce^!,  was  born  in 
Provence  in  ir>56,  and  died  in  1734.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
enumerate  his  various  exploits  against  the  English,  Dutch, 
Venetians,  and  the  Barbary  powders*  but  we  cunnot  omit 
a  remarkable  circumstance  in  his  life,  of  which  he  has 
left  an  account  in  his  niemoir-*.  We  allude  to  the  attempt 
which  was  made  in  the  17th  century  to  introduce  Euro]»«'an 
civilization  into  the  kingdom  of  Siam.  It  originated  with 
an  adventurer,  a  native  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  called  Con- 
stance Faulcon,  who  came  at  an  cujIv  age  to  England,  and 
entered  the  service  of  the  East  lufha  Company.  After  muuiy 
vicissitudes  he  reached  Siam*  and  entering  the  service  of  the 
king  of  that  country,  ho  fiurceedod  m  gaining  the  favour 
not  only  of  the  prime  minister  but  even  of  the  £ing  himself, 
who  on  the  death  of  the  minister  wished  to  appoint  Con- 
stance in  his  place.  He  had  the  good  sense  however  to 
decline  the  title,  in  order  to  avoid  exciting  the  jealousy  of 
the  natives  and  contented  himself  with  the  exercise  of  the 
power.  The  hegmuins?  of  Constance*8  administration  was 
successful,  and  notwithstanding  many  ditlicul ties,  the  coun- 
trj'  began  to  improve  under  the  administration  <»f  this  able 
foreigner.  He  now  conceived  the  plan  of  introducing,  wnth 
the  assistance  of  the  Jesuits,  the  Christian  religion,  not  only 
into  Siam*  but  also  into  tho  adjacent  countries,  and 
with  that  view  he  persuaded  the  king  of  Siam  to  send 
three  deputies  to  Louis  XIV.  The  three  detmtie^  died 
on  their  way,  but  Louis  having  heard  of  the  circum- 
stance sent  the  chevalier  Chaumont,  accompanied  by 
Forbin,  to  the  Siamese  monarch.  Tlie  embassy  was  ac- 
companied by  some  troo(>&.  It  concluded  a  treaty  of 
commerce,  securetl  protection  to  the  Calhohc  religion  in 
Siam*  and  returned  to  France  willi  an  euibossy  from 
the  king.  Constance  having  prevailed  on  bis  tua^ter^  to 
take  some  French  othcers  and  troops  inio  bis  service,  For- 
bin was  appointed  ffrand  admiral  of  the  fleet,  general-in' 
chief  of  the  army  of  Siam,  and  governor  of  Bang-kok.  The 
French  troops  were  stationed  in  several  parts  of  the  kmg- 
dom;  1  hey  occupied  the  fortresses*  of  Merg^ui  und  Bang-kok, 
and  the  king  requested  Louis  XIV.,  by  the  Jesuit  Tachard, 
tii  increase  their  number.  Everythni^  scfmod  now  lavour- 
able  to  the  progress  of  Euro^wan  civiltzatiou  in  Siam*  and 
there  were  great  hopes  of  c^nvcrlhig  the  monarch  to  tho 
Christian  reliujion,  when  jealousy  bel>^een  CVjnstance  and 
l!ie  commander  of  the  French  iroops  destrojed  all  these 
brilliant  prospects.  A  Siamese  grandee  culled  Pitracha* 
takiuif  advantage  of  the  quarrels  which  divided  the  Euro 
oca  lis,  united  all  their  enemies  and  ivvoU<?d  against  tho 
king,  look  him  prisoner  and  declared  himself  regent  of  tlm 
kingdom.  He  compelled  the  French  to  quit  ihc  country, 
and  put  Dmstauctr  as  well  m  many  other  Chrisitans  to 
death.  Forbin  returned  to  Europe  aAer  a  two  years'  re* 
sidonco  in  $iam,  of  which  he  ^eems  te  have  been  beactd^ 
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tired.  Forbin's  memoirs  were  published,  during  his  lifetime, 
in  1730,  at  Amsterdam,  2  vote,  in  12mo.  They  are  written 
with  great  ease,  and  his  lively  descriptions  as  well  as  the 
variety  of  events  related  make  them  exceedingly  interesting. 
Forbin  was  distinguished  for  his  disinterested  conduct,  and 
for  the  zeal  which  he  showed  on  many  occasions  in  pro- 
curing  merit  its  just  reward.  The  last  years  of  his  life  were 
spent  in  retirement  and  devoted  to  religious  exercises 
and  works  of  charity. 

FORCE,  a  mechanical  term,  which,  though  it  be  sufR- 
ciontly  understood  in  its  common  and  popular  meaning, 
requires  some  consideration  before  its  strict  and  philosophi- 
cal sense  can  be  understood. 

The  term  force  always  implies  the  existence  of  some 
cause  which  produces  a  visible  mechanical  effect.  Tlius 
the  cause  of  motion  and  the  cause  of  pressure  arc  both 
forces:  again,  difference  of  effects  must  be  attributed  todif- 
forence  in  the  producing  causes :  thus,  greater  or  less  velo- 
city, and  greater  or  less  pressure,  are  both  attributed  to  dif- 
ferences in  the  causes  of  velocity  or  pressure.  But  on  the 
other  hand,  effects  which  are  the  same  in  one  point  of  view 
may  differ  in  another ;  thus,  bodies  of  different  weights,  let 
fall  from  the  same  heights  above  the  ground,  will  strike  the 
ground  with  the  same  velocities,  but  with  different  degrees 
of  effect  upon  the  substance  which  they  strike.  Again,  if 
a  ball  be  tnrown  upwards  with  a  velocity  a,  which  carries  it 
to  a  height  6,  it  will,  when  thrown  upwards  with  twice  the 
velocity,  ascend  through  four  times  the  height  b.  Here, 
then,  considered  with  respect  to  one  effect,  the  second  force 
should  seem  twice  the  first:  considered  with  respect  to 
another,  the  second  seems  four  times  the  first.  Such  differ- 
ence of  appearance  in  the  numerical  quantities  of  different 
effects  led  at  one  time  to  long  and  warm  disputes  on  the 

Cper  method  of  measuring  force,  all  of  which  a  clearer 
iwledgc  of  mechanics  has  shown  to  be  of  very  little  use. 
One  distinct  meaning,  with  care  not  to  assume  the  conse- 
quences of  any  other  meaning  as  necessarily  deducible  from 
the  first,  will  enable  the  mechanical  reasoner  to  establish 
the  whole  doctrine  of  statics,  or  equilibrium :  another,  the 
whole  doctrine  of  dynamics,  or  motion. 

It  should  seem  that  these  two  (so  cMed)  forces  should 
have  different  names;  but  custom  has  settled  otherwise. 
We  proceed  to  the  definitions  of  force. 

In  the  theory  of  equilibrium,  force  is  a  synonyme  of  pres- 
sure, and  weight  is  its  measure.  The  notion  of  force  is 
here  derived,  most  probably,  from  the  sensation  which  ac- 
companies muscular  effort.  Wherever  pressure  is  pro- 
duced we  can  find  a  weight  which  will  supply  the  place  of 
the  pressure :  thus,  if  a  strmg  of  Indian  rubber,  hanging  from 
a  fixed  point,  be  extended  by  the  hand  placed  at  its  lower 
extremity  until  its'  length  is  doubled,  we  can,  by  suspend- 
ing a  weight  at  the  lower  end,  find  what  the  weight  must 
be  in  order  to  produce  the  same  effect.  And  we  then  say 
that  the  force  which  the  hand  exerts  is  the  same  as  that  of 
the  weight.  The  immediate  causes  of  the  effect  are  very 
different:  our  own  power  of  volition,  and  the  connexion  be- 
tween the  earth  and  the  weight  which  it  draws  towards  it 
are  (we  may  safely  say,  with  all  our  ignorance  of  causes)  ex- 
tremely different  things  ;  but  where  they  produce  the  same 
effect,  we  cease  to  think  of  the  difference,  and  say  that  they 
both  create  the  same  force  or  pressure. 

In  the  preceding  definition  of  force,  time  is  not  one  of 
the  elements.  But  we  very  soon  obser\'e  that  wherever 
pressure  is  produced  motion  is  prevented.  Let  the  elastic 
string  be  suddenly  cut  in  two,  and  the  hand  or  the  weight 
immediately  descends.  It  is  also  proved  that  matter  is  in- 
capable of  producing  either  rest  or  motion  in  itself:  if  a  cer- 
tain rate  of  motion  be  communicated  to  it,  it  will  preserve 
that  motion  unaltered  till  some  external  cause  interferes. 
On  this  axiom  the  notion  of  force,  as  causing  motion,  de- 
pends for  precision:  the  alteration  of  velocity  is  the  evi- 
dence of  the  existence  of  force. 

When  force,  in  the  sense  of  pressure,  is  considered  as  the 
cause  of  motion,  or  rather  of  change  of  motion,  we 
must  take  into  account  both  the  necessity  of  introducing 
the  clement  ttjfie,  and  also  the  quantity  of  matter  which  is 
moved.  No  change  of  velocity  can  be  instantaneously  pro- 
duced :  if  a  billiard-ball,  mo\ing  ten  feet  per  second,  be 
stru(!k  so  as  to  accelerate  its  motion  to  twenty  feet  per 
second,  the  accession  of  velocity  is  made  gradually  though 
rapidly.  A  stone  which  has  fallen  for  one  second  in  a  va- 
cuum is,  at  the  end  of  the  second,  moving  at  the  rate  of 
32  feet  per  second :  let  (t  he  any  number  or  f^tion  less 


than  32,  and  there  must  be  a  moment,  during  the  course 
of  the  second,  at  which  the  stone's  velocity  is  x  feet  per  se- 
cond. Again,  when  pressure  produces  motion,  the  ve- 
locity generated  in  a  given  time  is  less,  the  greater  the 
Quantity  of  matter  to  be  moved.  Let  different  weights,  the 
rst  double  that  of  the  second,  be  placed  on  a  table  (friction 
not  being  supposed  to  exist)  and  let  given  equal  weights  (ay 
each  one  ounce)  be  attached  to  them  by  strings  and  hang 
over  the  side  of  the  table  :  then,  supposing  Uie  two  first 
weights  to  be  1 6  and  8  ounces,  the  pressiu-es  are  in  both 
cases  the  same,  namely,  tho  weight  of  one  ounce ;  but  the 
masses  of  matter  moved  are  1 7  and  9  ounces  (for  in  both 
cases  the  moving  ounce  is  part  of  the  whole  quantity  moved). 
The  velocities  at  the  end  of  any  given  time  aro  found  to  be 
inversely  as  17  and  9 :  so  that  by  the  time  a  velocity  of  9  feet 
per  second  is  created  in  the  mass  of  1 7  ounces,  1 7  feet  per 
second  is  created  in  that  of  9  ounces.  Tho  connexion  of 
pressure,  velocity  created  by  pressure,  and  time  which  pres- 
sure takes  to  create  velocity,  as  deduced  from  experiment, 
is  contained  in  the  following  results  : — 

1.  The  same  pressure  continually  actintr  upon  a  given 
mass  for  different  times  produces  velocities  which  are  propor- 
tional to  the  times,  and  augments  velocity  by  equal  portions 
in  equal  times. 

2.  The  same  pressure  applied  to  different  masses  of  mat- 
ter (that  is,  to  oiffercnt  weights  of  matter)  during  the  sanie 
time,  produces  velocities  which  are  inversely  proportionai 
to  tho«ie  masses. 

3.  The  velocity  of  falling  bodies  is  accelerated  by  32* I» 
feet  in  every  second :  and  in  that  proportion  for  all  other 
times. 

If  then  a  pressure  which  is  the  same  as  that  of  a  weight 
V  produces  motion  in  a  mass  of  matter  whose  weight  is  W, 
during  t  seconds,  then  because  the  weight  of  V  acting  up« 
the  mass  of  V  for  that  time  would  produce  32*  19  x  /  teeC 
of  velocity,  we  have 

Velocity  produced  by  V  acting  on  V  (or  32'  19  x  /), 

is  to  velocity  produced  by  V  acting  on  W  (which  is  to  be 
found), 

inversely  as  V  to  W,  or  as  W  to  V  •  whence 

V 

velocity  acquirc-d  is  ^  x  32  *  19  /  feet  per  second. 

If  it  were  required  to  reduce  the  weight  W,  having  a  ve- 
locity V,  to  a  state  of  rest  in  a  given  time,  say  /  seconds, 
and  if  P  were  the  pressure  requisite  to  be  applied  toW 
during  the  t  seconds  to  produce  this  effect,  we  must  remember 
that  the  velocity  destroyed  by  a  pressure  in  any  direction  is 
the  same  as  would  have  been  created  in  the  same  time  in 
the  opposite  direction,  if  the  mass  in  question  had  been 
already  at  rest.    Thus 


P 

^X32' 


19  X  /  must  bo  =  i;  or  P  = 


Wt; 


32-19/ 

Hence,  in  different  masses,  tho  pressures  necessary  to  de- 
stroy the  motions  in  tho  same  given  time  are  as  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  masses  and  velocities.    Tlius, 

The  pressure  which  will  in  one-hundredth  of  a  second 
reduce  to  rest  a  mass  of  10  ounces  moving  100  feet  per  se- 
cond, is  to  the  pressure  which  will  (also  in  one-hundiedth 
of  a  second)  reduce  to  rest  20  ounces  moving  85  feet  per 
second,  as  10  x  100  to  20  x  85,  or  as  1000  to  1700.  Itii 
customary  to  call  this  product  of  mass  and  velocity  the  «o- 
mentum  or  moving  force  of  the  body.     [Mombntuh.] 

Wlien  bodies  are  in  motion,  and  with  a  continually  vary- 
ing velocity,  it  becomes  desirable  to  consider  their  motkNi, 
not  at  all  with  reference  to  the  masses  which  are  moved, 
and  solely  with  reference  to  the  alterations  of  velocity  which 
are  produced.  Thus  if  a  feather  and  a  cannon-ball  mow 
together  in  the  same  way,  the  force  that  is  exerted  upon  the 
feather  is  the  same  in  motive  effect  (upon  the  feather)  M 
that  which  acts  on  the  ball  (upon  the  ball).  It  is  customoiy 
to  ascertain  the  amount  of  velocity  which  would  be  pro- 
duced in  one  second  if  the  acceleration,  such  as  it  is  at  tht 
point  in  question,  continued  uniformly.  [Accelkbatioh.] 
And  this  result  is  called  the  accelerating  force  :  for  which 
the  simple  term  acceleration  might  be  aavantageously  sub- 
stituted. It  is  found  by  the  rules  of  the  Differential  Cil- 
culus  in  the  following  manner  (for  the  demonstration,  see 
Velocity).  If  a  point  move  in  a  line  in  such  a  manner 
that  X  feet  is  its  distance  from  a  given  point  in  the  line  tt 
the  end  of  the  time  t  seconds,  and  if  a;  be  a  function  of/-  ' 
then  tho  velocity  of  the  body  (t?)  at  the  end  of  the  timo  t  u 
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ffeet  per  se««and,  and  the  aceeleration  which  thftt  tc- 

i^  is  tbirn  underj^oiog  is  such  as.  if  allowed  to  continue 
Prmly  tor  one  t&econci    would  increase  Ibe  velocity  by 

V^,  fcet    Thus,  if  ar  ss  /•  +  /■.  or  if  a  point  move 

WOt^  I*  +  <*  feet  in  i  seconds,  the  velocity  at  llie  end  of 
"  lime  is  2i  +  3  <*  feet  per  socuikK  and  its  atx^elemtion 
\tt;  or  (for  instance)  at  the  end  of  10  secondi*  the 
'  (320  feet  per  aecund)  is  iinderfroin^  acceleration  at 
rhicb  would,  if  continued  undisturbed  fur  one  second. 
_  feet  in  that  second ;  or  at  the  end  of  the  eleven th 
Mfed,  the  velocity  would  be  382  feet  per  second, 
r/  be  Ihi6  accelerating  force,  we  ba^-e  then 

d,r        ,     dv      d^x 

vap-s/dx* 


*'  =  ?7'   ^^U  = 


dr 


)  colled  the  equaiums  qf  motion. 
»Utiil  of  time  mi^bt  be  chosen  instead  of  one  second, 
1  'without  the  Iblluwinrr  caution.  Let  g  be  tbe  velo- 
»riied  by  a  force  act  nig  nniformiy  for  one  second : 
^  \&  the  velocity  produced  in  60  feecondi*  or  in  one 
If  then  we  mens urt?  the  ucc^deration  by  g^  when  the 
una  t»econrl»  it  might  seem  lb  at  we  should  use  GO  ^ 
i  of  gi  when  the  unit  is  one  minute.  But  it  must  b<r 
tred  that  when  we  use  the  minuto  as  a  unit  of  timc» 
St  measure  velocities  by  the  spaces  which  would  be 
in  one  minute.  Now*  in  the  preceding,  GO  ^ 
Bft  tliat  the  body,  at  the  end  of  one  minute,  is  moving 
K  rate  of  CO^  per  second;  that  is»  at  Iho  rale  of 
Ho  X  g  per  mmute.  Hence  33UU^  is  the  roea^^urc  of 
^fccleration,  when  both  velocity  and  acceleration  are 
Hd  to  the  minute  instead  of  the  ^cond. 
Pfcrrini^  lo  what  precedes,  we  see  that  accelerating 
m  tor  accelerations)  are  proportit-inal  inversely  to  the 
■BB  in  which  they  are  produced,  and  dijreclly  to  the  pres- 
IS  vliieh  produce  them.    Tims  the  pressure  V  acting  on 

Hiefat  W,  prodncee  ^  x  5t'  19  feet  of  velocity  In  etety 

be  fcreatest  difHculty  in  the  way  of  the  beginner  is  his 

^    '!  -If  ■    -7r.  of  velocity  with  an  increase 

lid  carefully  attend   to  the 
..  lu^h  he  w;ll  see  that  a  vehcittf 
1 1  ^s  unequal  spaces  to  be  described 

[IS  of  time ;  while  a  untff/rmltf  in- 
nbed  means  a  uniform  vebcityi  or  a 
iii»t  change  at  all, 
>,mi'iiESSED  AiND  EFFECTIVE.  When 
suresact  at  diflerent  points  of  a  syatcin  the'forces 
Kipon  any  one  point  are  not  those  which  would 
>  produce  the  motion  which  that  point  really 
qiience  of  tbe  motion  of  the  system*    Thut^, 
•ndnlum  with  two  balls,  one  above  and   the 
suppose  much  heavier)  below  the  point  of 
.     The  forces  which  act  on  tlie  upi>er  ball  would, 
iree  <tf  the  lar^jer  one,  cause  it  to  descend  ;  while, 
cc  of  the  connexion  of  the  two  balls,  tlic  smaller 
vibrate  like  a  ]}«ndulum  turned  upside  down, 
gravitating  tendency  were  upwards  instead  of 
as.     Here  is  an  insianre  in  which  the  impressed 
\  BCt^  downwartls  and  the  effective  force  upwards :  that 
dtion  whtrh  actually  ensues  is  such  ibS  would  re- 

vds  to  cause  it. 

^Vi  ait  principles  in  dynamics  is  that 

r  th^^  uamc  uf  D  Alembert,  and  is  enunciated  thus : 

^pressed    forces   are    altogether    equivalent   to   the 

^  fees,  or  if  the  direct iuns  of  the  latter  were  all 

[  fornier  would  cq\iiUbrate  them.     Suppose  an 

"^'  portion  of  time  to  elapse,  durinii;  which  the 

masses   inio   whicli   the  system  may  b« 

., ,ij   certain   inftnitcly   small   accelerations  or 

ttons.     From  these  tlie  etVectivo  forces  may  be  de- 

1 1  h  t*  %  are  I  b o  fore  cs  w  b  i  f  1 1  u  o  u  1  d  severally  produce 

t  k  velocity  .:  place,  '  If  then, 

M  itrar}"  to  in  ve  forces  thus  de- 

phed  at  each  point,  all  the  motion  created  by 

jbre«s   would  be  destroyed;    that   is,   the 

are  such  as   would  (applied  in  contrary 

'^rtvent  the  impressed  foroes  ijrom  producing 

This  proof  might  be  put  inta  mor^  acctiratu 


langnage,  but  it  is  in  substance  the  one  which  isiisuaUy 
given.     [ViRTtML  Velocities.] 

FORGES,  PARALLELOGRAM  OF.  Any  two  forcei 
acting  at  the  same  point,  and  represented  in  magnitudd 
and  direction  by  two  straight  linos,  are  equivalent  to  a 
third  force  which  is  represented  in  magnitude  aud  direction 
by  the  diagonal  of  the  parallelogram  constructtHi  with  the 
two  lines  as  its  sides.  [Cum position.]  This  theorem  i» 
fi  ef|iientlv  called  that  of  the  paraUelogram  nf  forces, 

iORCiNG,  in  horticulture,  is  the  art  of  Itasteniiig  the 
growth  and  maturity  of  flowers,  fruits,  and  vegetables  by 
artificial  means. 

Many  of  our  finest  exotic  fruits  are  indigenous  to  warmer 
countries,  and  would  scarcely  ripen  even  in  our  warmest 
seasons  j  but  by  this  art  they  are  brought  to  great  perfection 
in  cold  climates,  and  by  advancing  or  retarding  artificially 
the  growing  season  of  hardy  kinds  they  also  can  be  had  in 
regular  t>uccessbn  throughout  the  greater  part  of  tho 
year. 

Although  forcing  to  any  extent  is  but  of  rocent  date  in 
this  country,  yot  it  appears  to  have  been  practised  in  other 
countries  at  a  very  early  perio<l  of  time.  Sir  Joseph  Banks, 
in  tbe  *  Hort.  Trans.,*  cites  some  epigrams  from  Martial,  to 
show  that  hothouses  were  not  unknown  to  the  Romans, 
und  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  in  all  probability  they 
had  both  vineries  and  peacb-houses,  formed  of  talc  instead 
of  glass,  which  is  now  commonly  used.  Pliny  tells  us  that 
Tiberius,  who  was  fond  of  cucumbers,  had  them  in  his 
gardfttn  throughout  tbe  year  by  means  of  {^pectUaria)  stoves, 
where  they  wore  grown  in  boxes,  wheeled  out  in  fine  wea- 
ther, and  replaced  in  the  night  or  in  cold  weather  (Plin. 
Hi&i,  Nat,,  XIX.  23) ;  whence  it  may  be  inferred  that  forcing 
houses  were  not  unknown  to  the  Romans,  though  they  do 
not  appear  to  have  been  in  general  use.  This  branch  of 
horticulture  was  almost  unknown  in  Britain  until  the  end 
of  the  I7lh  or  beginning  of  the  16th  century,  and  Lady 
Mary  Wort  ley  Montagu,  on  her  journey  to  Constantinople 
in  the  year  171G,  remarks  the  circumstance  of  pineapples 
being  served  up  in  the  dessert  at  tho  electoral  table  at 
il anover,  as  a  thing  she  bud  never  before  seen  or  heard  of* 
Sir  Joseph  Banks  justly  r& marks,  had  pines  been  then 
grown  in  England,  herli  '     '  '  "in  the  highest 

circles,  could  not  have  W-  ict,     It  is  said 

that  tbe  discovery  of  pcaiu  inititi^  m  Hunaad  arose  from 
an  old  Dulcli  gardener  having,  in  a  bad  season  when  bis 
peach e-*  would  not  ripen,  accidentally  placed  the  sashes  of 
a  hotbed  over  them,  which  had  the  effect  of  rinening 
them.  Even  after  forcing  was  practi'*>i1  i^  u.  considerable 
extent,  its  principles  were  so  htti  njd,  that  fruit 

procured  in  this  way  was  nearly  •-  f  that  natural 

ibvonr  which  it  acquires  when  expusod  to  tlie  gonial  iti* 
Ituetice  of  the  sun's  rays  in  their  most  powerful  state. 

The  fruits  of  warmer  climates,  growmg  in  a  wild  statCi 
enjoy  a  greater  degree  of  light  than  it  i»  possible  to  give 
them  in  this  countr)'  at  any  season  of  the  year*  and  tbis  is 
one  of  the  most  miportattt  circumstances  to  attend  to  in  the 
art  of  forcing.  Nature  is  in  all  respects  tlit  V  "  !e  in 
these  matters,  and  care  should  be  taken  to  r  as 

far  as  |H)Ei3iblc :  ^^"  •    ^»   ti'  -^  *  --"  •!  •»  r,  ,,^,^ 

exixised  to  ail  t  I   , 

by  preserving  a    ..     ^..    , ;.  --.  .  ..cat 

and   light  to  which   forced  plant h  ui  otber 

words,  by  not  forcing  too  hard  at  a  The  son's 

rays  are  lea^it  powerful,  thus  acting  m  dueot  opposition  to 
the  laws  of  nature.  Atlt?ntion  to  this  is  tbe  cornerstone 
of  the  w  hole  procesa.  When  early  crojis  are  more  desirable 
than  high'flavoured  fruit,  gardeners  arc  obliged  to  apply 
heat  without  rvference  to  the  intensity  of  light;  but  if  this 
is  not  the  objvol^  forcing  ishould  never  W  commenced  before 
the  spring,  in  <M  '       '        '     :  !  '       .atest  de- 

gree  of  light  are  now 

generally  undi:i>M»*Ju   utHi   u  air*    i,uuMXiuently 

our  peacbes,  grapes,  and  oth  Truits  arc  even  su- 

pcriur  to  thosic  grown  tttider  iLu  ..^-.  ^Iwiesof  the  south  of 
Eurof>e, 

Mr.  Kni-lit.  thp  president  of  tlie  London  Horticultural 
Society,  t  Is   the  te  to  be  kept  much 

lower  duiLi  i  than  is  fj  ione,  and  remarks, 

*  A  gardener  m  forcing  generally  I  reals  his  plants  as  ho 
would  wish  to  be  treated  hifi5»*elf.  and,  consequently,  al- 
though the  aggregate  tr  of  his  house  be  nearl)^ 
what  it  ouglit  to  b^  its  u  c  during  tbe  night  rela- 
tively to  that  of  tho  day  ts  oOxu^t  olwaji  too  high/    lu  omt 
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of  liJs  vitieriea  he  alwap  wishos  the  temperature  in  tlie 
mifldle  of  a  bright  il&y  m  smumer  to  rise  to  90°,  und  when 
the  leaves  of  his  plants  are  quite  dry,  lie  does  rioi  objert  to 
len  or  ftfteen  deg^reea  hicjber.  But  be  most  jusUy  njc\d% 
that  if  this  is  accompanied  hy  a  high  tomperalure  iit  night, 
*  it  exhausts  the  excitabilit}^  of  the  tree  much  more  rapidly 
ihuti  it  promote:*  its  growth  or  aeeelerates  the  maturity  of 
the  fruit,  which  is  in  consequence  ill  aupphed  with  nutri- 
ment at  the  period  of  its  ripening,  when  most  nutrimeul  lA 
probably  wanted.* 

The  same  experienced  author  recommends  the  plants  for 
forcing  to  l>e  rendered,  by  previous  treatment,  as  excitable 
jkH  possiible,  which  may  be  done  by  ripening  the  wood  early 
in  autumn*  and  putting  the  tree  into  a  state  of  repose, 
ready  to  be  roused  into  action  by  the  application  of  heat. 

It  appears  to  be  a  general  rule  that  plant*  from  warm 
countries  endure  with  impunity  a  very  high  degree  of  tem- 
perature, Avhilc  those  of  more  temperate  rei^ions  are  mi- 
patient  of  artificial  heat,  and  hence  the  difficulty  of  forcing 
the  plants  of  northern  climates;  for  example,  the  same 
dcL^rcc  of  beat  in  which  vines  flourish  would  be  much  too 
high  for  cherriea,  which  throw  off  their  blosnoras  after  ex- 
punsion  without  settinjj  their  fruit.  The  reai^on  of  this 
soemf?  to  be  the  following:  each  plant  is  adapted  to  the 
ppculiar  circumstanceis  in  which  it  is  nalumlly  placed;  the 
natives  of  warm  climates  are  ibrmed  to  endure  heat,  and 
tho<ie  of  higher  latitudes  to  suifer  cold:  and  when  these 
circumstances  are  reversed,  those  of  cold  countries  being 
yJaced  in  excegstve  heat,  and  those  of  warm  regions  in  un- 
iiHual  cold,  the  former  are  excited  by  far  too  much  and  too 
rapidly,  so  that  llowera  and  ftuit  are  de\'e loped  before  the 
loavea  have  had  tnue  to  or a^anize  matter  to  support  them  ; 
and  the  latter*  if  they  endure  the  cold,  are  not  excited*  and 
remain  in  a  lantcuishing  unhealthy  state,  Tlieiie  reasoiis 
will  at  once  show  the  extrenie  caution  which  is  iiecea*>ary  in 
forcing  the  fruits  of  northern  climates,  and  will  at  the  same 
time  su^^est  the  treatment  that  plunts  of  such  a  description 
require*  and  whicli  both  reasfm  and  experience  agree  in  re- 
commending to  those  who  would  be  at  all  successful  in  the 
art-  P'irstly.  the  increase  of  temperature  must  he  slow  and 
graduah  and  never  at  its  highest  point  exceed  Bo^  or  65"^  of 
Fahrenheit  with  artificial  teat;  air  rau«t  be  freely  intro- 
duced, particularly  in  fine  bright  weather,  and  the  house 
so  constructed  as  to  admit  of  the  greatest  nossible  quantity 
of  light,  as^  for  instance,  having  raoTcable  nghtj»  which  can 
be  taken  off  and  put  on  at  pleasure. 

The  Dutch  have  long  been  celebrated  a?*  excellent  forcing 
gardeners,  and  as  their  manner  of  i>erforming  tlio  opera- 
tion  is   peculiar,  a  description  of  it  may  be  interesting. 
The  principal   feature   iti  their  system  w  conducting    the 
operation  chielly  in  frames  and  pits  heated  witli  fcituenling 
dung.     The  trees  employed  in  forcing  are  generally  taken 
from  a  wall  in  the  open  air,  planted  in  a  rich  horder  of  leaf 
mould,  mid  trained  to  a  trelhs  a  few  inches  below  the  glass ; 
here  they  remain  until  they  have  ripened  their  fruit,  after 
, IV Inch  they  are  moved  back  to  the  wall  until  wanted  for  the 
arne  purpose  in  some  .succeeding  year;   they  never  fijrce 
Ifroin  the  same  plant  twoyeara  in  suceessjon.     Their  system 
i>f  employmg  dung  instead  of  fire  beat  gives  them  an  ex- 
Icelleat  opportunity^  of  forcing  vegctafbles,  such  as  French 
■tieans,  endive,  lettuce,  &c„  which  are  either  placed  on,   or 
l|>1utigcd  in,  the  bod  in  the  inside  of  the  frame. 

AUhough  pit  and  frame  forcing  is  a  princqial  feature  in 
the  horticulture  of  Holland,  yet  they  have  now,  as  well  as 
in  this  country,  more  elevated  stnictures. 

The  Dutch  plan  of  forcing  is   now  practised  to   a  con- 
Biderahle  extent  in  a  number  of  gardens  in  Britain,  particu- 
larly  in  that  of  P.  C.  Labouchcre,    Esq.*   Hy lands,  near 
;;helm*iford,  of  which  a  full  account  is  given  in  the  Or^t  ▼oh 
of  the    Gardener'^  Ma^ttzine^    and    another    interesting 
l|>nper  upon  the  same  subject,  communicated  to  the  Horti- 
Jiiultural    Society  by  M.  Lindegaard,  is  published   in  their 
frnnsactions,  Series  1.  vol.   v.     The   best   information  rc- 
jardiug   the   scientific  principles   of  forcing  is   contained 
in   the  numerous  papers   scattered   through   the  Transac- 
[tions  uf  the   London   Horticultural    Society,  and  commii- 
Bicated  by  Mr.   Kmghi    and  other  scientific   individuals. 
The  best  practical  works  iqion  the  subject  are  those  from 
th*>  pens  of  Speochly,  MThail,  and  Abercromby,  the  con* 
iteiiiK  of  which  areehi«^Uy  given  in   L>ou don's  EitcffclopOHiia 

FORD.  A  name  applied  to  that  part  of  a  river  where 
^id  wuler  is  sujtieiently  shallow  to  admit  of  wading  through 


it,  and  thus  erossinflf  over  without  baring  recourse 
bridge,  a  ferry,  or  ottier  similar  mean^  of  pateage. 

Some  rivers  aro  never  fordnble,  othert  arc  tilways  ^\  if 
some  the  fords  are  temporary  as  to  seas-  '  1.  pcrrae 
nent  as  lo  place,  and  in  others  they  llreqi]  igfl*  Wwn 

situalton.   Rivers  whose  banks  are  Meep  i 
are  lurely  ford  able,  for  in  such  the  wnt 
deep  or  loo  rapid  to  admit  of  fording.     >...,.*,  ,,a< 
streams  itisuing  from  springs  in  flat  countries  are 
for*!able  at  all  times  and  in  all  part^     The  nio«t 
cases  however  are  those  of  temporary  and  chs 
Of  the  fir«l  of  these  it  is  observable  that  wheif 
once  fonned  its  bed  in  a  soil  of  a  certain  degree  of 
it  seldom  changes  its  channel,  so  that  its  shallows  and^ 
parts  remain  constant,  and,  if  the  former  permit  of 
forded,  nothing  but  a  rise  of  the  waters  renders  the 
im|jracticftb!e.      This   rise  depenrlg  entirely   on   the 
which  fall  into  the  basin  of  which  the  river  is  the  drai 
the  size  of  the  basin  itself,  to  which  twn  "--^"--  tan< 
river  is  generally  proportionate.     If  the  1  irjfei 

subject  to  frequent  rain  the  fords  will  fiiequ  _..^. ,  ..,:  rcitdMvX 
impas.sahle  ;  if  the  rams  are  of  long  duration,  the  pawitgc  iJl 
the  ford  will  be  interrupted  for  a  time  proportion  ably 
The  channel  liowever  remaining  permanent  the  fcird  4 
again  be  passed  as  soon  as  the  excess  of  wntcr  has 
off.  Such  fbrdi*  ha\'e  generally  been  used  long 
bridges  were  constructed,  and  as  travellers  from  a  " 
sometimes  found  the  lord  impassable  on  arriving, 
for  I  heir  temponiry  reception  were  constructed  on  tl 
Such  has  he«Q  the  beginning  of  many  towns  who 
Mill  commemorate  their  origin,  as  Chelmsford,  Bedford«Ot» 
ford.  Stratford,  &c. 

Such  rivers  as   flow  through  a  loose  soil,   zl%  mxA  nr 
gravel,  have  generally  a  very  winding  course 
stantly  shifting  their  channel,  that  is,  the  deep 
the  Germans  call  the  thalweg)  of  their  bed. 
though  they  present  the  greatest  number  of 
stantly  varying  the  situation  of  them,  so  that 
only  temporary  as  to  season  but  also  as  to  place, 
by  increasing  the  raatis  of  water  increase  the  $lreiiii:lll 
rapidity  of  the  current,  by  which  the  bed  is  ploughed  tt|i( 
deepened  in  an'  irregular  manner.     Banks  also  ar€ 
away  and   others  fonned   in  parts  that    bcsforo 
Thus  iifier  every  flo<xl  the  place  of  the  ford  is  c1 

In  the  case  of  torrent  rivers,  ftucb  as  tho$e  of 
are  very  common,  but  they  are  subject  to  be  roud*c^d  sol 
denly  impassable,  or  shifted,  the  waters  rising  with  fafb*- 
ful  rupidity  to  a  great  height  and  acquiring  ansaiing^forwt 
They  however  soon  subside,  and,  unices  they  have  tk 
llie  channel,  cause  no  other  inconvenience  than  a  vt 
porary  delay. 

In  military  operariona  fords  are  of  the  grealc 
ance.     The  inhubitants  on  the  borders  of  a  rii 
know  where  they  are,  but  as  their  indications    _ 
be  relied  upon,  particularly  in  an  enemy'*  oounl 
must  be  Iwked  for.  They  are  generally  found  ei 
widest  part  of  the  river,  or  in  the  directmu  of  ll 
hue  th^it  joins  the  salient  angle  of  one  side  to  th» 
angle  of  the  other  side,  as  A  B  or  C  D. 


In  the  first  case  the  waters  spread  out  in  the  wi<1^  r^ 
of  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  are  therefore  !e'Sfid<vp;  w^* 
the  second,  there  is  always  a  deposit  in  front  of  the  ttlicot 
angles  (as  indicated  by  the  doited  lines)  and  cu{|bc<|itiefiJ|f 
the  water  is  more  shallow  in  those  parts. 

Fords   for    infantry  should   not   exceed   the   de|»lhf  » 
three  feet,  and  for  cavalry  that  of  four  feet.    Thes^  W^ 
extreme  depths,  and  if  the  current  be  =ri     -  *    t 
dangemus  to  risk  fording  through  more 
for  infantry  and  three  for  cavahy.     Th- 
he  Hnu  and  even.     Mud,   we«'«U,  or  J  ^U>f] 

great  obslacles^ — loose  sand  is  also  hul 
lor,  being  stirred  up  from  the  b« 
carried  away  by  the  stream,  ai^d  tt 
deep  that  the  las^t  horses,  in  such  cft^e,  ure  h« 
to  swim.     The  opjiosite  bank  must  nNo  be  « 
and  clear,  for  it  is  useless  to  crobs  ^ 
the  opposite  side,  your  further  prou  I 


bniahwoud,  or  Bwampy  grouml. 
It  is  in  rl  is  pen  sable  to  murk  iu 
iiiie  ^hould  have  elapjied  i>reviuU8  to 
-  to  it,  the  ford  should  he  again  ex- 
fcurc  that  the  waters  have  nut  n^Ut 
not  siace  have  rendered  it  iinpa^ti* 
11  cted  in  different  ways.  Other  van- 
II1&  ATn  necessary  when  the  ford  is  to  be  parsed  in 
t  of  Ms\  cocniv,  bul  tiicse  belong  to  a  diflVrent  frtib* 

D,  JOHN*  the  dramatist,  descended  from  a  hi^jhly- 
h\c  family  in  Ihc  north-west  of  Dovou&lure,  was  the 
•cm  of  Thomas  Ford  of  Llsin^^lun  in  that  ctounty. 
»ct  dal«  of  hiti  birth  is  not  known,  hut  Maluno's  in- 
m%  fixod  his  baptism  at  April  17,  158G,  as  iippears 
I  pftri^  register  of  JUmgton. 

Ig  aomo  connexion  with  Ponhani,  the  chief  jui-tirep 
M  for  the  bar,  and  entered  at  the  Middle 
'  r  16,  1602;  four  years  after  which  time 
tlrst  pi>em,  *  Fame'^  Memorial,*  an  elegy 


Ivatli  uf  the  earl  of  Devonshire,  dedicated  to  his 
li  the  b4»iutiful  sifter  of  the  favourite  eaii  of  Essex. 
|m  adds  nothing  to  the  author's  present  reputation, 
|o  gather  from  it  are  some  hints  of  a  di£iap{)oinLment 
^r  the  euro  of  which  ho  had  recourse  to  writing* 
litim*  Tf>  this  mode  of  mental  relieChe  applied  him- 
L  then  common,  that  of  assisting  in  the 

1  '\-%  but  he  did  not  ajipi'ar  as  an  indepentl- 

f  t'A\  iii^y^  when  he  publisheJ  'The  Lover's  Melan- 
niich  was  fallowed  four  years  afterwards  by  '  'Tis 
tV  a  Whore/  *  The  Broken  Heart,'  and  '  love's 
l»'  The  next  year  produced  *  Perkin  Warbeck  ;' 
638-39  he  published  two  serious  comedies,  railed 
Bdcft  chaste  and  noble/  and  *  The  Lady's  Trial.' 
ihaae,  tie  wrote  in  conjunction  with  Decker  *  The 
irlin^,'/  ft  moral  mask,  which  was  not  printed  tUl 
irding  to  LangUainc,  or  tti58  according  to  Qiflbrd. 
Jig  more  is  known  of  Ford ;  but  from  some  obscure 
I  il  has  been  supposed  that  soon  after  1 638  ho  re* 
bis  native  place  of  Ilsington,  and  there  spent  the 
IT  of  his  days. 

[  plays  contain  many  fine  thoughts,  and  numerous 

I  of  harmonious  verstHeation,  apparently  the  result 

■■^le  hibour.      One  fault  into   which   he    has 

■Sntnon  with  others   his   contemporaries,  that 

V  IdlUng  off  ail   his  drama th   p(^rmn^  at   the 

IB  fifth  act,  appears  to  arise  from  an  overstrained 

complettng  and  perfecUng  the  action  of  the  pluy. 

\^  that  the  end  of  every  draiua  is  to  represent  a 

riiis  in  the  atfatrs  of  one  or  more  of  the  i^rincipa! 

le  endeavour*  to  make  the  fortunes  of  almost  v,\\ 

ors  converge  to  the  same  point,  and  accordingly 

them  in  a  similar  ruin.     This  is  very  much  the 

Tii  Pity  She's  a  Whore'  and  *Th©  Broken  Heart;* 

\  •«  much  fitim  the  intricacy  of  the  plot  as  from 

reason. 

It  work  ift»  wo  think.  *  Perkin  Warbeck/    It  has 
f#po«e  throughout  which  we  do  not  see  in  Ford's 

1.     The  device  tuo  of  making  Perkin  believe  in 
of  his  own  claims  is  hiebly  ingenious;  besides 
t«Ts  of  Iluntly,   Kaihonne,  and  Dulyell 
t  thr.t   the  wliL^le  effect  of  the  play  is  very 

L.  .,...-.  \s  called  Slmkspeare's  second  manner. 
^cver,  as  in  all  Ford's  dramas,  we  want  S  ha  ks  pea  re's 
Id  fotds.  There  is  nothing  of  nature,  or  even  of 
mour  in  Ford's  comic  cbara^'terh:  the  best  is  per- 
tailor  in  *  Perkin  Warbeck,'  but  he  is.  to  speak  in 
ifiivourablo  terms  of  him,  very  much  overstrained, 
lelaneholy  passages  and  love  scenes  that  we  njust 
^jrd's  pceuliar  excellence;  and  if  the  characters  of 
a  and  Giovanni  had  been  more  folly  sustained 
It,  *  Tis  Pity  She's  a  Whore'  would  probably  have 
d's  most  perfect  tragedy* 

kaine's  Drtmiaiic  Poeift,  p,  210  ;  Winstanley'siJfi;?^ 
•  114;  Gi fiord's  edition  of  Ford.) 
lUN,  JOHN  DE,  the  father  ot  ScolliKh  history. 
d  to  have  been  a  canon  of  Aberdeen,  and  tn  have 
I  in  the  parish  of  Fordun,  in  the  Mcarns,  in  the 
tef  the  fourteentli*century.  He  probably  died  in 
1906,  or  very  soon  afteis.  His  history,  as  far  as 
himt>elf.  is  in  five  books,  {ind  comeji  down  In 
reign  of  Da\id  1.  (ad.  1 1  ^:i) ;  it  begins  at 

in,  the  ffrst  chapter  being  entitled  *  De  Mundo 

a.  No.  63t>. 


BA-nsibili,  terra  scilicet  et  suis  quatuor  pnnctis  prindpaK- 
bus,  orientali^  occidcntali,  australi*  et  boreali.'  and  a  great 
deal  that  immediately  fidbws,  IxMng  rather  a  twmtise  on 
co^mog*>ny  than  a  cluonicle  or  history.  But,  in  ftdditnin  Ui 
the  five  book.^,  he  left  male  rials  for  bVinging^dowu  the  nar- 
rative to  A.D.  1385,  which  vere  put  in  onlcr  by  WuUef 
Bower,  abbot  of  Inchcolm,  who.  as  he  tells  us  himself,  was 
Ixirn  ill  that  year.  Bower  also  continued  the  history  Ui 
the  death  of  James L  (ad.  1437),  the  whole  wotk  being 
thus  extended  lo  16  books.  Fordmi  states  that  he  hpKul 
much  lime  in  collecting  the  materials  for  hi^  history,  both 
by  inquiry  and  by  travel;  and  be  appears  to  have  made  a 
diligent  use  of  all  the  sources  of  informal  ion  that  wero  ac- 
cessible to  him.  He  has  undoubtedly  ))reKT\cd  many 
facta  which  otherwise  would  liave  jwrishcd.  Aitjiuirgh 
by  no  means  free  from  the  credulity  \>hich  belongt-cl  to  fho 
spirit  of  his  age,  he  deserves  to  be  consirlcred  as,  by  rompn- 
rison,  bothan  honest  and  a  gen>iblc  writer;  the  nnttiulogy 
of  the  Scottish  history  appears  in  a  much  ^itllpl^■^  iba|(C  in 
his  account  than  it  assumes  in  the  handti  of  hi^  siircL»xsors. 
The  five  first  bw)ks  of  Fordun's  work  were  first  pnoled 
under  the  litle  of  *  Joannis  Fordun  Scoti  Chronicon,  ^ivo 
Scolorum  Historia,*in  Gale's  *  HistoriaB  Britafitiica*.  Saxo- 
nic®,  &c,  Scriptorcs  xv.'  (commonly  referred  to  as  the  fli'»t 
volume  of  Gale's  collection)  fVd.,  Oxoti,.  IG'JI,  pp,  ."jfia  701. 
Tlie  firat  complete  edition  of  the  work  wan  jKibhshed  by 
Heame,  at  Oxford,  in  5  vols.  8vo.,  in  1722,  under  tlie  title 
of  *  Joannis  de  Fordun,  Si^otichnmicnn/  A  more  com^ 
plete  and  accurate  edition  appeared  at  Edirihucgh  in  17:^9, 
in  2  vols,  fob,  entitled  'Jounnis  Fortlun  ScAjtu^laoincon, 
cum  snpplomentis  et  continnationc  Waltmi  U<vweri.  In>iulaj 
Saucti  ColTtml>a3  Abbatis,  Stc,  cura  Gualtcri  Gowlull.' 
Some  copies  of  this  publication  are  said  to  have  a  diJTercnt 
title  page,  with  the  dale  1775.  Of  Goodall's  perlVirmahcu 
Pinker  Ion  {Introcluciion  to  In  quirt/  inf'^  fli, :*.,,■,,  ,./  v,  .<, 
iand)  pays:  *  A  laudable  work  ;  but  I 
ther  violent  piece,  fraught  with  contt Hi ^  -a' 

prejudice,  small  reading,  and  gross  error.  >le  t«lks  like  a 
master  where  he  is  not  even  a  scholar,  and  drenms  ho 
knows  everything  where  he  knows  nothing.*  Many  mnnu- 
»cripCs  of  Fordun  are  extant.  In  all  of  these,  we'believL% 
the  'Scoli'  of  the  title  is  joined  in  one  word  with  I  ho 
*  Chronicon,*  and  not  plnced  st*parately  as  an  annexatitn 
to  the  author's  name,  in  the  manner  tn  which  it  is  pritilcd 
by  Gule. 

FOKDWICH.     [Kent] 
FOREClX>8URE,    [Mortoacb  ] 
FOUFLAND,  N.  andS.    [Kent.] 
FOREMAN.    [JiTRY.l 

FORi:^nORTKNING(in  Italian  ^r,.,ru,rA,  sAorewl  h 
a  term  >  lied  to  nnatom\ral  tl  lum  one  or 

more  lit  u  ore.  or  il4%  entire  In. m  »vvnsoa»tu 

be  nhortrtttii  II)  bf*ing  \  tewed  directly  lu  liont  or  nearly  »*>, 
and  the  spectator  seeing  liiile  more  than  ilft/or/'cnd.  or  lliat 
which  is  towards  him.  Thus,  suppoi^inji^  an  extruded  arm  and 
hand  to  be  nearly  opposite  the  eyo,  and  perpendicular  to  or 
forming  a  right  angl«  with  the  picture,  tittle  more  thim  the 
lips  of  the  lingers  and  ihi*  kncss  of  the  urm  would  be  visiblt*. 
Hence,  as  perspective  has  been  di fined  to  be  the  art  of 
foreshortening  objects,  foreshorieinug  may  be  explained  as 
linear  perspective  applied  to  tlie  human  Oi^ure.  this  bt?hig 
the  principal  case  which  admits  of  striking  per^ipecltve 
effect  in  such  subjects;  because  when,  as  for  the  most  piirt 
hapjiim A,  the  limbs  are  beheld  in  their  full  or  nearly  their 
full  extent,  let  the  attitude  be  what  it  may.  the  outline  \% 
Utile  affectecl  by  mere  perspective:  con»e(|nently,  except 
in  ceiling-pieces,  wliere  the  figures  are  supposed  to  hft 
above  the  !4]»ectator,  and  fteen  from  bcluw  the  piano  on 
which  ibey  stand,  fore^hortenm^— sit  hn^t  itriy ci^UHidrrahle 
degree  of  it—is  rarely  rcfjnired  m  d*  *j  the  human 

figure;  whi4e.  on  the  other  hand,  it  o  or  less  in 

alino^it  alt  iho^*  of  aii't     '     -^         '^  1,1^^^,,  p,,,,^. 

poundiid  and  their  ho(ii  Ah  r  .  i:n|il<! 

of  fore^h"*  -^  ma)  ....,> '  , .( 

by  Stan  ,  in  fmnt  of  or  r* 

hmd  01    .  -      I-  <^^''  <:i^"  1  - 

ccaled  by  I  hone  t(  d 

or  iiH  length  lie  1  it 

be  in  reliefs,  the  forti^hoitennig  of   the  limbH  <l-  1- 

tircly  upon  the  station  chr»fen  by  tlie  special'  1  ;; 

where:is  in  painting  it  dtfpends  upon  fbat  choseii  by  tho 
p:iintcr  for  him ;  and  fevenil  fine  examples  of  it  occur  in 
Ihc  works  of  Michael  Angelo,  Gorreggio.  and  Rubens, 
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FOREST,  an  extensive  Iract  of  ground  overgfown  witli 
tret'3  alone,  of  one  or  so^Tral  species,  or  witli  U'ecs  ond 

Forests  nre  not  only  highly  intercisling  in  theraselves,  but 
aro  of  most  oxtensive  importance,  whether  as  regmds  their 
intluenco  in  the  genoral  economy  of  the  globe  or  on  local 
climate;  as  supplying  to  niati  those  iiecojjsary  arlielea 
limber  and  fuel,  besides  a  variely  of  ijutrilious»  medicinal, 
and  tinctorial  plants  ;  or  fitmUy,  m  aflbrdinti  shelter  tu  wild 
animals,  which  finding  intliom  both  food  and  security,  leave 
man  unmolested. 

In  taking  a  view  of  the  forests  which  cover  such  immense 
tracts  of  the  earth's  surface,  the  fir-fit  thing  which  scrikos  us 
is  their  variety.  In  one  place  they  are  composed  of  pahu«» 
in  another  of  oaks,  and  elsewhere'  of  pines  and  hircli  trees, 
&e.  We  are  next  surprised  at  the  apparent  dissimilarity  of 
situation  in  which  we  find  c^dlected  to^-ether  trees  of  the 
same  kind;  palms  in  America,  in  Africa,  and  in  As^ia; 
oaks  and  pines  in  Russia  and  in  Mexico,  in  plains  and  on 
mountain  lops.  A  little  consideration  however  will  satis- 
factorily account  for  this.  Trees,  like  other  vegetables, 
require,  according  to  their  several  natures,  and  independent 
of  suitable  soils,  difTercnt  modifications  of  heat,  light, 
raoist\U'L\  and  atmospheric  piessurL*;  circumstances  which. 
80  far  from  being  influenced  by  latitude  alone,  are  much 
more  dependent  upon  height  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  it* 
vicmity  and  other  circumstances,  than  upon  proximity  to  or 
distance  from  the  equator.  Hence,  not  only  do  we  find  par- 
ticular kinds  of  trees  associated  in  those  regions  which  are 
most  conducive  to  their  perfect  development,  but  as  we 
find  regions  of  similar  einnate  in  different  parts  of  the 
world,  so  do  we  find  ibem  producing  vegetation  of  similar 
character,  and  thus,  though  the  torrid  zone  has  forests 
peculiar  to  itself,  we  there  und  also,  but  at  different  heights 
above  the  sea,  the  forests  of  what  are  termed  the  tempera t© 
and  frigid  zones.  It  is  however  remarkable  and  not  easily 
accounted  for,  that,  although  the  same  trees  seem  to  ret|mre 
similar  climates,  these  climates  do  not  always  give  birth  to 
the  same  kind  of  plants.  The  climate  of  many  parts  of  the 
mountainous  region  of  the  torrid  zone  is  similar  to  that  of 
the  temperate  xone,and  yet  Iluniboldt  did  not  find  a  single 
indigenous  rose-tree  in  all  South  America,  and  this  shrub 
h  entirely  wantinsj  in  the  southern  hemisphere.  Heath  is 
peculiar  to  the  old  worlds  for  out  of  137  known  speries,  not 
one  lA  found  in  the  new  continent  from  Pennsylvania  and 
Labrador  to  Nootka  and  Alashka;  and  the  greater  part  of 
our  European  forest-trees,  even  the  hardiest,  disappear 
towards  the  Tobol  and  the  Irtish,  lliey  do  not  grow  in 
Siberia  though  the  climate  is  the  same.  Tlie  oak,  the  haxle, 
and  the  wild-apple  are  not  found  from  the  Tobol  to  Dauria^ 
although  tlie  two  first  appear  again  suddenly  on  the  borders 
of  the  Arfifoun  and  the  Amur,  and  the  last  is  again  found 
in  the  Alelitian  islands. 

According  to  Humboldt,  whether  we  ascend  from  the 
plain  of  Oratavift  to  the  top  of  the  Peak  of  TenerifTe,  or  from 
the  shores  of  the  Pacific  to  the  summit  of  the  Mexican 
Andes,  we  find  difierenl  zones  of  vegetation,  in  which  tlic 
succession  of  forest-trees  fiillows,  generally,  the  same  order 
that  is  observed  in  passing  over  the  surface  of  the  earth 
from  the  equator  towards  the  poles.  Raymond,  also,  in  the 
Pyrenees,  and  Toarnefort,  on  Mount  Ararat,  found  in  as- 
cending these  mountains,  the  same  succession  of  trees  its 
exists  in  passing  from  their  particular  latitudes  towards  the 
frozen  regiuns.  From  this  fact  it  ha^  been  rather  rashly 
concludefl,  that  certain  heights  correspond  in  the  nature  of 
their  vegetation  with  certain  latitudes:  this  however  is  not 
■triolly  ihe  case,  nor  is  the  succession  we  have  niention«^d 
absoUiiely  that  observed  in  proceeding  from  the  equator 
tiorlhwmd.  The  extreme  heights  at  wliieh  certain  forest- 
trees  vegetate  in  the  Andes  are  diff'erent  from  those  at 
w  hich  the  same  trees  arc  found  in  the  Pyrenees,  and  while 
the  birch  is  nearest  the  snow^  in  Lapland  it  is  succeeded  in 
the  Alps  by  the  pine.  Tliese  anomalies  are  explained  by  a 
difference  in  some  of  the  elements  of  local  climate,  and  by 
the  probable  fact  of  particular  primitive  distribution,  It  is 
also  remarkable  that  in  some  cases  forests  are  composed 
solely  of  some  particular  tree.  Thus,  in  Lapland  there  are 
extensive  forests  of  birch  without  a  single  tree  of  any  other 
kind,  and  without  underwood.  In  Maxovia  also  arc  exten- 
wv^e  forests  of  nothing  but  birch.  In  Norway,  Sweden,  and 
Fniiand  many  forests  consist  exelusively  of  pine.  Asia  has 
vrhoie  womk  of  nothing  but  cocoa-nut,  £co. 

Out  Murop9un  i^ruls,  generaUy  coniideredr  are  cgm« 
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posed  chiefly  of  oak,  elm»  ash,  beech,  aldeor,  |M|>lftr,  willow, 

plane,  birch,  and  lime,  together  with  inteisperted  mM- 
apple,  pear,  and  cherry-trees,  dogwood,  hawthoro,  and  «fr 
vice-tree  ;  the  underwood  being  hazle,  elder,  buckthorn, 
viburnum,  dog- rose,  &c.  Yew  and  holly  are  the  eter 
greens  of  our  wDods,  and  of  coniferous  trees  we  have  the 
lurch,  different  species  of  the  pine  and  fir,  the  cy press, 
the  )uniper. 

FuresU  of  Great  Britain  mid  Ireland.^Thts  BrittJb 
like  other  countries  of  Europe,  were  in  former  limes  i 
more  abundantly  covered  with  timber  than   fher  art 
present.      The  increase   of  popiUation   tends  to    ' 
struct  ion  of  forests  by  causing  a  demand  for  the 
tions  of  arable  land^and  this,  together  with  the  . 
expenditure  of  wood,  when  it  is  ahUT\dant.  and  the 
and  long-continued  neglect  of  any  measures  U-v. ' 
sure  a  constant  supply,  have  been  the  chief  < 
great  diminution  of  wood.    But  though  wo  havc  no 
any  forests  of  considerable  extent,  there  are  perli 
countries  over  which  limber  is  more  eq^uably  duu.-^^i.., 
tliat  i*.   in  those  counties  where  the  soil  and  aspect  «re 
fiuourable  to  its  growth.     Woods  of  sm^ill  exti?nt.  cuti nirrv 
clumps,  and  clusters  of  trees  are  vei 
over  the  ftiee  of  the  country,  which,  t<^^ 
scattered  in  ihe  hedgerows,  constitute  a  maaci  of  woud  «Kf  ov 
inconsiderable  importance. 

In  Hei-efordshirc,  Warwickshire,  Northamp' 
Slafiordshire  is  abundance  of  fine  oak  and  ch. 
Buckinghamshire  there  is  a  quantity  of  birch  and 
also   fine  beech.     Sussex,  once  celebrated  for  Iht 
and  quaUly  of  its  oak  forests,  has  yet  some  goofl  hm     : 
present    its    woodlands,    including    coppice-wn  rl    ,,,. 
175,000  acres.     Essex,  with  50,000  acres     '^  " 
some  elms  and  oaks.     Surrey,  Herttbr<] 
shire  abound  in  coppice- wooils.  InW' '^■"' 
ance  of  oak  and  elm.     In  Oxfordshi 
of  Whichwood  and    Stokenchurch,        .  , 
some  oak.  ash,  birch,  and  aspen.      Berkshire  a 
part  of  Windsor  furest ;  and  Oloucpslershire.  the  ! 
Dean;  so  that  these  three  last   counties  are  c.\; 
wooded  and  whh  noble  trees.    Cheshiro  has  few 
any  extent,  but  the  hedge- row  timber  and  cv 
such  abundance  as  to  give  the  w  hole  couii  i 
when  seen  from  an  elevation,  the  appearance   vi 
forest.     Of  the  remaining  counties  some    havc  n 
wood,  and  a  few^  are  altogetlier  without ;  but  the  wuui  luw 
value  of  limber  hfive  given  rise  to  a  great  many  flourBhill 
plantations.      In  Wales   paiticularly,  the     ■-        -  -  '• 
planting.     In  South  Wales  alone  six  mili 

said,  arc  annually  planted;  if  that  is  the  ,^,. ,  ....x^  .- 

of  tho  number  must  come  to  nothing,  or  the  whole  oOttOlTf 
would  be  one  entire  forest. 

Scotland  has  few  forests  of  large  timber,  if  we  t\ 
woods    of   Inverncss-shire   and   Aberdeenshire, 
former  of  these  counties  the  natural  pine-woo  ' 
quantity  of  this  wood  growing  naturally  in  a:. 
Britain.     In  Strothspe'y  alone  there   are    I5,0UU 
nahiral  firs;  and  in  other  parts  the  woods  are  rt»r1 
miles,  not  by  acres;  there  are  also  oak  wi 
tmcts  of  birch.    In  Aberdeenshire,  in  l! 
of  Mar.  there  are  100  sijuare  miles  of  woi 
The  |nnes  of  Braemar  are  magnificent   n 
the  finest  quality.     Argyleshire,  Dumbari 
lingbhire  have  many  thousands  of  acrt- 
and,  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  th-'   r^ 
have  many,  and  st>me  very  extensi\r 

/re/a««/ has  every  appearance  of  ha       _ 
witli  wood,  but  at   tho  present  day  timber  i»  exi 
scarce  in  that  country,  there  being  no  woods,  if  wc 
portion  alung  the  sea-coast  of  Wicklow,  the  bo! 
lake  Gilly,  in  Shgo,  some  remains  of  an  antieiU   _ 
Gal  way,  and  some  small  woods  round  Lough  LeneT 
county  of  Kerry.     The  lakes  of  Westmeatirhave  al-^ 
wooded  islands.     There  are  extensive     '  " 

ford,  and  a  few  natural  woods,  of  - 
and  Down;    but  Fermanagh  is  iUv  otst  w- 
Ireland.    The  want  of  wood  however  in  thi 
far  as  it  is  employed  for  fuel,  is  little  Ml,  in  t- 
its  extensive  oogs,  which  furnish  an  almost 
quantity  of  peat. 

Upon  the  whole  then,  though  Great  P 
do  not  now  possess  any  extensive  foresi 
cou&idenible  quaatity  Qt  timber,  aad  |h9  9Xt^n%  of  titsf 
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^tntiotis  feem^  to  promise  that  we  shall  nevor  bo  wlially 

tutc  of  ao  etsentia!  an  article  as  wood.     Accojtlitig^  to 

lloch,  tbore  w  annually  cut  down  in  Great  Britain  and 

nd  Umber  to  the  amount  of  2,00U,UU0/. 

from  our  own  country  we  pabs  over  to  the  continent  of 

Europe,  we  shall  find  forests  of  much  greater  exlenl,  i>ar- 

in  the  north-eiust. 

\f, — In  the  southern    part   of  this  country  the 
s  are  covered  with  wood;  birch*  maple,  pine,  und 
rming  immense  fbrettft;  the  firt&ometime!^  attaining  a 
hi   ..t'    ir,y  feet,  is  in  great  estimation  for  maiits  and 
p'^T*.   in  the  rej^ions  of  moderate  elevation  are 
1     '  good  landii  have  some  fine   forests  of  oak/ 
^ittend  OS  ^  as  Drontheim,  in  63'"  north  laiitode. 
Ibrciti  of  Su^ed^n  are  similar  to  thoi»e  of  Nurway.     In 
dmmp  places  there  grows  in  s^huvdanoo  the  almoud- 
tattfci  wiUow  (Salix  amugdalitm\. 

JMnmarh, — Of  thia  country  it  may  he  remarked  thai 
JiitUnd,  nnre  coveretl  with  thick  forests,  has  now  only  a 
fe«  *  ■  !  L  side.     Holfttein  has  very  lit  lie 

11  hiis  somo  sruttU  womK  a^  also 
Sc*iiii<i  ill  niat  pan  uj  u  which  bordei*  on  T-  *^:  ' 
Ftl^ter  is  well  wooded^  and  Bornholm  ha^  a  g* 


^tlb 
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"•nmark  possesses  about  130  squiuv  t^..^...j.^ 
rch ;  there  is  alsa  ash,  alder,  and  oak, 
]  Hcarce. 

es  limber,  though   not    in  very    great 

speaking;    what   tbero   is,  eunsi&t^i  of 

md  ash;  willow  ctows  ulong  the  t^anaU, 

re  of  maple,  ash T  no rn beam,   liii"«'b.  and 

h^bt  portion  of  oak-buahe^.     In  Guelder- 

thrre  arc  plantations  of  many  mile**  in  extent  of  fir 

h  pines,  and  many  hun<Ii  have  been 

rna.    Al  Rheuen  there  wooiIj*,  m 

n:  and  many  planiationrs  ua\i'  necn  formed 

1  of  fir,  pine,  oak,  heetdi,  and  birch. 

ijitj  A'N  ^u  \tell  wooded  that  the  forests  are  e^iti mated 

about  one 'third  of  the  whole   suvface,   t  bo  ugh 

^ottAider   thia  estimate  too  large.     In  Hanover  are 

fine  groves,  and  a  quantity  of  limesi  and  willows 

in  rowt^    Tliis  kingdom  ako  includeti  about  three- 

of  the  Han   forest.      In  Wettphakia  there  are  very 

Hi    forests,  ooe  in    partindar,   in  the  neighbour- 

Osnabnick,   i*  about  thirty-two  miles  long  and 

»ad.      These  woodii,  in  whith  there  is  abundance 

»t  oak  timber^  arc  stocked   with  swine,  and 

e  hams  so  generally  eskH-mtvl  over  till  Europe, 

icM  the  woods  and  pLm  ^  surfat'e  of 

3<*4i,0MU  acics.      Saxntty  is  v   bupplied 

funtt*  und   plantaiian^.      /  /  na<»  about  a 

lUdCi  oC  ftcres  of  wood,  and  tti  >  provinces  are 

»t  woodland*      Neai   Ki  i   is  a 

!  nglh.  The  banki  of  IIil  u  ..,  .  c  well 
oaks,  as  also  pines,  birches,  and  willows, 
dimensions;  elms  do  not  thrive.  In 
b^ioml  places  the  roads  for  milei  are  bordereil  with  ponlar;^, 
paiJ  tfaen^  h  atiundanoe  of  flourishing  plantations*    Bohemia 

I(m^U  of  all  the  tree*  common  in  Germany ; 
rogularly  cut,  and  furnish  upwards  of  27u  mdlions 
ll  fbet  of  wood,  of  which,  as  it  greatly  exceeds 
nmptifjti  of  the  c>ountry,  a  considemhW  part   is 
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itity  of  fine  mk  and  beech 
those  of  SpMMVt,  the 
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Rctiler,  Lo- 
af up\vards  of 

„     .  ,     .J     hUTl'l..Mllh^    of 

L's  of  I  hi.  »i'  nine  ai  j 

■it/irrj^  111"  '-rupy  about  ;■! 

I  counts  ubout  two  mdiions  of 
1  oak  and  pine.     In  the  Jrch- 
Amlmh   thuunh   there  are  many   forests,   they 
so   b»ng  neglectod,  that  wood  is  comparatively 
and  dear.     The  Hunganan   staiei  have,  towards 
irtit   and  weftt*  aa  also    in  Transylvama.  some  very 
forests ;  that  of  Bakony,  the  roost  considerable  m 
iry,  ii  full  of  the  finest  oaks.    The  plains  ttrc  in 
rpathians  are  covered  with 
pa  The  whole  country  con- 

..  r^s  of  forest.      The    Tf/rot 
\  quantitv  is  exported  to  Venice. 


ull     of 

There 


mulberry,  fig.  and  almond- 
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which  rises  to  the  height  of  2800  feet  above  the  sea,  beyond 
which,  and  to  the  height  of  40UO  feet,  there  are  beech 
woods ;  the  firs  are  found  at  the  height  of  550U  feel, 

France  h'As  many  fine  forests,  tliough  hardly  sufficient 
for  the  conBuraption  of  a  country  where  wood  is  the  chief 
conibustible,  and  wliero  the  stale  of  the  art*  and  s;eneral 
civilization  create  a  constant  demand  for  lar^e  timber  and 
wootl  of  every  kind.  The  variety  of  climate  and  position 
in  that  csountry  are  however  favourable  to  the  growth  of 
all  kinds  of  European  and  many  exotic  trees;  (he  oak,  the 
birch,  the  elm,  Ihe  ash,  and  the  beech,  are  Hbundunt;  the 
alder  grows  in  the  damp  places  and  the  mountains  are 
ctotlied  with  pines  and  fir.  The  wood*  are  pretty  gene- 
rally diiitnbuted  over  the  country;  oud  of  the  b6  de|)art- 
ments  into  which  the  country  is  divided,  there  are  'i4,  in 
each  of  wliich  there  are  from  one  to  two  hundred  thousund 
acrcii  of  wood,  a  doxon  more  containin;|  each  from  two  to 
three  hundred  thou^^and  acres,  si\  haviuj^  from  threv  to 
four  hundred  thouj>and  ttcre*i,  and  tlueo  which  reckon  oarh 
above  four  humlred  tbousuud  mvvh.  The  dc|wriment  of 
Dordogne  alone  conlains  upwaid*  of  a  million  ueie*  of 
wood.  In  all  France  there  is  reckoned  obout  21  millions  of 
acres  of  woods  and  forest*:  of  which  about  uue  i^eventh. 
conwisting  of  !  '"'  ^^^    -  *  '  '    '        *    '^  • 

Ua/i/,  the 
which  are  la,    ..  ,     ^^^.m 

every  kind,  is  n^  4  trees, 

is  at  Raven  a  an  lu?  mn./ 

pinca).  The  A  pel  II 
tfeijs,  and  are  in  "-i 
I  ian  t  forests  of  c he<»  i  n  u i- iretr *. 
abounds  in  planiaiions  of  ohve, 

trees,  while  (he  mramidjil  poplar  fornix  a  ronirasi  by  its 
tapering  form  \*1th  the  (laitcncd  and  hroncliy  head  vif  the 
stone  pme^and  the  same  tnay  be  said  of  other  part^  of  ltuly» 
In  Sicily  the  forests  have  loni;  sint«  been  exhaubied*  oad 
wood  is  extremely  rare  in  that  island,  But  n  '  '  / 
one-fifth  of  the  tiurface  is  covered  with  ontient  f 

oak,  among  which  is  (he  cork  onk  {Qnercttii  a^m/  /  ,,  mhj 
common  oak  (Q.robur),  and  the  evergreen  <»ak  (Q  ilex). 

Spain  and  Poriii^al  are  deficient  in  wo<jd,  both  as  re^^rds 
quantity  and  quality.  The  peninsula  however  in  not  on* 
favourable  to  the  growth  of  timber;  in  the  time  of  the 
Moor^.  the  southern  provinces  in  particular  posseted  s^^me 
noble  forests,  but  they  have  kmg  since  been  dcvusiated ; 
and  although  sinco  the  time  of  Phdip  IK  (here  exinu  an 
excellent  code  of  forest  laws,  they  are  ahogether  di-^rpp:^rdt*d 
or  evaded,     Neverthele^   (here  are  still  some  n 

Spain;    thus  between  the  two  Ba^^nerc^,  in  U:  i 

valley  of  Aran,  and  on  both  sides  of  the  w^ 
(herein^  forests  of  the  silver  fir;  and  on  t  i 

thesemountain^,  east  of  Betlasque«a!i?1^  -  • 
and  on  the  hills  surroundimj  ihts  rc| 
woiKls  of  the  Ptnwt  utmnata ;    and  i 

of  Campo,  in  Upper  Aruijvm,  are  fore 
rtfWaiVo,  or,  according  to  some,  the  P.  A  ,i 

pine.  On  the  Sierra  do  Cuenija,  the  Sierra  dc  beguro,  the 
Sierra  Neva«la*  and  the  Serramsi  dc  Ronda.  nrc  sotnc  tracts 
of  different  kinda  of  pine,  as  th'^  i 

pn>e,  aitd  iho  Aiepp'^  pine  (P.Afl/ 
grows  m  consider  I  ililies  m  CauLoui;!, 

western  part  of  Ai  a  fure&t  of  tb«  Htoni 

principal  fon  " 

which  is  chi' 

maritime  puit  ui  u»r  xj.i'-|.ic  iinoiiut 
the  miserable  pin  det  fandei.      In  I 

cultivated;    but   in   Galicia  and   in    1..   i 

both  oak  and  beech.      In   Esliemaduia 


■xud  ui  ihe 
f  pi  no.   The 


r\\  only  AS 

i    there   are 

there  are  torest!i 
of  (he  evergreen  oak,  which  produce  the  sweet  or  edddu 
acorn;  Catalonia,  Valencia,  and  the  ouvirona  of  Seville, 
produce  the  cork-tree  (Q.  tuberh  Thia  tree,  which  was 
formerly  abundant  in  Andalusia,  is  proceeding  rapidly  to 
extincUon.  Many  part«  however  of  the  Oostilef,  Aragon, 
Atidalusiti,  and  Kstremadura,  arc  without  wood;  and 
aHhoU}j;h  the  common  oak  is  found  in  small  quantity  in 
the  northern  provinces,  upon  the  whole  there  n  a  gnat 
deficiency  of  useful  wood :  ail  the  ^middle  aod  aouiMm 
regions  hardly  produce  one  good  kind  of  timber. 

EuTQipean  Turkey.— Ot  this  country  it  u»  obierrabla  that* 
on  the  northern  side  of  the  Balkan,  in  the  baain  of  tlie 


t|!lC^« 


Danube,  there  are  fine  foreats  of  oak,  elm,  and  pina,  and  in 

Walkehia  there  are  whole  Ibretts  of  fruit  treei»  paftietdarly 
plum,  apple,  pear,  cherry,  and  avcioaU   0«k  ^Scwa  *K»a!^Qi«vh. 
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liiflo  fif  the  chain  the  forests  are  particularly  varied.  Dif- 
fi-rtuit  kinds  of  piae  und  fir,  oak,  maple,  Bvcamure,  walnut, 
client  nut,  and  bewli^  are  found  in  succ^tssion  on  tht*  g<;vcral 
U'lTacos  whiltj  i>n  tlit*  mountains  themselveii  forests  of  ouk, 
eim.  and  Uuie,  abound.  Tlic  Morea  produces  tliu  cork  lree» 
Ihe  Kennes  oak,  Ih©  V»llona  oak,  of  wliich  the  aeoras  are 
uHtuti,  ihc*  plane,  the  wild  ohve,  the  sweet  chciitnut,  ihu 
manna  a.sh,  pnic,  fira,  and  the  larch,  the  barren  date  tree, 
t"i.  1^^  *-i  t?^  &C.,  and  a  varioly  of  pknls  used  in  the  arl»» 
II  rmapy, 

.;-,,,.  .—Of  all  the  countries  of  Europe,  Russia  k  the 
most  abundantly  provided  with  limber ;  and  her  forests 
would  he  an  almost  inexhaualible  source  of  wealth,  if  it 
were  possible  for  the  government  ofFectually  to  protect  them 
from  destruetion.  In  1?^02  rcirulations  for  tliu  preservatiDn 
«if  the  forests  were  established,  but  such  is  their  extent  and 
that  of  the  country,  that  it  is  next  to  impossible  wholly  to 
prevent  the  waste  of  wood» 

Hermajm^s  Statistical  Notice  of  llie  Agriculture  of  Russia, 
piibhshed  in  the  mh  vol.  of  the  *  Memoirs  of  the  Academy 
of  Sr-iencesof  St.Peterjjburg/  and  quoted  inMr,  Schnit/der's 
late  work,  stjites, '  there  are  still  20U;Ut>t)pOOl>  of  acres  exclu- 
sively ©jvered  with  pine  tind  other couobearing  trees,  with- 
out counting  oaks,  maples,  beech,  fjoplar,  and  Itornbeanj, 
(none  of  which  are  scarce  below  the  latitude  of  Gi"^)  and 
birch,  which  grows  further  norih/  In  the  year  1804  it  was 
estimated  that  there  existed  8,192/295  pine  trees  fit  for 
uiast<$,  being  30  inches  in  diameter  ;  and  374^804  oak  tr«e«, 
ci'  '24  inches  and  upwards  in  diameter;  abuut  87,O0O,aU0 
more  pines  were  proper  for  building  timber.  Enormous  as  this 
inny  appear,  Ihe  statement,  so  far  from  being  exaggcratcti, 
would  seem  to  be  considerably  l»elovvthe  truth,  it  bem^  cert,iin, 
that  ill  the  three  northern  governments  alone  of  Wulogda. 
Archanj^el,  and  Olonelz,  there  are  '2lfi»U(lU,0Lia  of  acres  of 
forest  trees,  chiefly  pine  and  fir.  Birch,  pines,  fir,  and  limes, 
are  the  common  forest  trees  of  Europejin  Russia.  The  ftrtit 
is  the  most  abundant  as  far  as  the  5jth  parallel,  beyond 
wfiich  there  are  still  found  vast  forests  of  pine  and  fir.  Thft 
governments  of  Novgorod  and  Twer  arc  covered  w  ith  wood  ; 
tliG  Volkonsky  farcsl  is  tho  largest  in  Europe.  In  the  go- 
ifcrnmcnt  of 'Perm,  of  a  surface  of  3u,00t>,Gtiu  of  acres, 
47,0tJU,U(i0  are  covered  with  forest^i.  Many  of  these  im- 
mc*nse  tracts  of  wood  are  im[)enelrable,  and  harbour  i^reat 
quantities  of  bears,  wolves,  and  other  savag«*  beasts,  while 
others  uHonnd  in  deer  and  game  of  all  kinds.  In  Es- 
tlionia»  Livonia,  and  Com  land,  there  are  fine  forests  of 
pine,  lir,  and  birch,  the  latter  predominutinjjj  in  the  moisit 
jjhuxjs ;  alder,  ash,  elm,  and  plane,  arc  found  in  tlic  gtiod 
soils,  but  oak  \H  in  general  scunc  In  Con rl und  lime  is 
abundant,  but  beech  U  i-are ;  there  are  willo^Ts  of  i^cveral 
vjinetic?.  In  gcntral  it  may  be  observed  that,  m  Russia, 
the  inue,  flr,  and  otber  coniferous  tree**,  are  fi>und  as  far 
iiortfi  a.s  57**;  birch,  aspen,  and  extensive  forests  of  lime, 
i\A  far  as  5>4°  or  55^;  oak,  rare  in  the  central  plateau,  pros- 
pers toward:*  Ol**  or  5'2^  but  in  tho  valley  of  the  Volga  they 
are  fine  and  abundant  at  6^"".  In  the  same  region  where 
the  oak  succeeds  the  Russian  maple  (Ac&r  tarturintm)  is  in 
abundance,  as  also  white  ^loplar  and  hornbeam.  In  the 
central  provinces  beech  hardly  reaches  Smalonsk,  and  does 
not  pass  beyond  Little  Rn&sia.  In  some  parts  of  the  Ukraine 
nro  fme  oak  forests.  In  Litliuaivia  the  timber  is  generally 
tlr.  intennixed  wiih  pine  and  bircb,  and  occasionally  oak. 
The  woodi  of  the  latter  province  harbour  bears,  elks,  &c., 
and  in  I  be  celebrated  forest  of  Bielovieje  is  found  the  bison, 
a  aperies  of  Uru$. 

Mand,  generally  speaking,  is  covered  with  magnificent 
foriists;  in  Mazoviu  particularly  there  are  some  very  fine 
woods.  The  difierent  varieties  of  the  pine  are  found  in  the 
sandy  places,  and  on  tho  mountains  are  fir  and  beech.  Oak 
succeeds  well  in  good  soil.  In  addition  to  thes^c  trees  Po- 
land also  possesses  krch,  lime,  elm»  and  ash.  In  the  Bueko- 
winc  are  forests  of  beech,  intermixed  with  fir  and  birch 
woods, 

It  appears  tlien,  that  although  the  progrcw%  of  civil  istation 
and  increase  of  ixjpulalian  have  greatly  diminished  the 
forests  which  at  one  time  covered  great  part  of  Europe, 
there  is  still  an  immense  quanlit)^  of  witod.  and  the  necessity 
of  keeping  up  a  constant  supply  being  now  very  generally 
acknowlcaged,  there  is  reason  to  hope  that  the  forests  will 
no  longer  be  abandoned  to  wanton  destruction,  but  that,  un 
tlie  contrary,  the  felUng  of  timber  atid  cuttina:  of  cop^ie 
woods  will  be  properly  regulated,  and  fresh  plantiitiojia 
made  pj  xepUce  tho  wood  consumed^ 


We  will  now  take  a  hasty  glance  over  other  f^xia  of  tli 

world. 

A^a. — In  the  Caucasus  we  find  that  on  the  ' 
eastern,  aaid  southern  slopes  of  this  chain,  there  ai 
of  cedar,  cjpres.^  juniper,  beech,  and  oak,  and  on  tii 
of  these,  quinces,  wild  apple,  and  pear  trees,  while  ib-       i  , 
and  sheltered  valleys  produce  the  aUnond,  the  peach ,  Jiml 
the  fig.    On  the  borders  of  the  Caspian  there  aic  wood»  i>f 
olive,  plane,  and  laurel. 

In  A fia  Minor,  Mount  Tauru»  is  covered  with  ' 
cypress^  juniper,  and  savines.    The  guU-nut  oak  gr. 
the  Bosporus  to  Syria,  and  the  Persian  frontier:   ■ 
fir  ahourul  in  the  forests  along  the  Black  Sea.     Ti 
also  in  ditferent  parts  woods  composed  exclusively  of  trtiii 
trees.     Syria,  to  a  vegetation  greatly  similar,  add*  the  »j* 
camore  and  palm  trees. 

Anibia  has  ni>  forests,  properly  speaking.     1*he  0»**^. 
however,  contain  groves  of  dale  |>alms,  t 
ferent  fruit  trees.     In  Hejoji  the  date  pa 

Persia. — In  Mekran  there  are  forests  ot  m 
intermixed  with  the  odoriferous*  shrubs  of  Am' 
the  valley  of  Shiraz  we  find  only  clumps  ci 
Weeping  willows,  and  poplars;  but  the  moi 
bonier  tho  Caspian  are  covered  with  oak,  lime,  .. 
chestnut,  and  higher  up  cetlar,  cyprt^s,  and  oliiv 
with  the  sumach  and  the  mountain-ash.     Ghilau 
in  boxwoocl,  and  on  the  SKJUtheast  of  the  Caspian  tbeevw 
great  abundance  of  oak,  but  no  pine, 

Siberia  is  too  add  fur  the  oak,  Ihe  hozle,  i' 
plane,  and  the  wild  apple;  even  the  ash  cea.M 
Irtish  ;  and  the  fir,  which  in  Norway  grows  a.a  1 
stops  in  Siberia  at  eo'*,  while  the  silver  fir  goes  n^ 
than  ijy°.    The  great  steppes  of  thi-s  country  are  i 
less  bounded  by  thick  forests  of  birch,  w  illow,  elm,  1 
maple,  black  and  white  poplar,  aspen,  and  a  great  \ 
fills,   among  others  the  Siberian  cedar,  which  s. 
ailaias  a  hcii^ht  of  120  feet,  and  is  particular!  v  r 
banks  of  the  ycnesei.    The  country  between 
the  Buiikal  is  well  woodctl.     At  Tobolsk  are  J 
birch,  and  of  the  piti-h  pme.     Bcrczoff  Ims  also  : 
birch  and  fir,  with  stunted  Siberian  ceflar.     In  th 
mcnt  of  Tomsk  there  arc  forests  of  elm,  larch,  wii 
birch ;  and  between  the  Obi  and  the  Tom,   llui  l;i 
vered  with  birch.    To  tlie  west  of  Irkutsk  the  t- 
nothing  but  one  vast  dense  and  swampy  forest,     A 
I'hinsk,  in  Russian  Da-nria,  forests  abound  formed 
hlaf'k  and  white  fir,  Siberian  cedar,  and  black  bur 
latter  is  fuund  only  here.    There  are  ul         '    ' 
wild  apricot  und  rhododendrons.  At  Ockl, 
mcnse    tractij  uf  swamny  forests,   and    iv.i- 
ea.4cm  limit  of  the  Old  World,  alioundi  ii; 
poplar,  and  birch.     The  willow  and  the  ii^i ' 
only  for  fuel     On  the  whole,  Siberia,  n 
immense  steppes  and  marshy  plains,  still 
of  2,000,(100  of  acres  of  fore^it  in  tho  two  neigbbourh 
alone  of  Ekaterinhuuri*  and  ToboUk. 

Central  Asia  is  too  little  knoM  n  for  us  to  speak  ^ 
certainty  rcgardmg  tlie  foresits  it  may  contain.    Tlie  \^ 
part  of  tile  vast  plateau  of  Tartar>'  is  a  sandy  and  d( 
region,  except  at  the  immediate  borders  of  the  water  vtjuij 
what  forests  do  exist  are  on  the  slopes  of  the  mounts 
which  the  plains  and  vidleys  are  surrounded.     In  tl»«  ] 
vince  of  Leuo  Tong,  in  Mandshuria,  there  are  ) 
sive   forci^ts  of  fir,  cypress,  acacia,  willow,  apn 
and  mulberry,  and  on  tho  east  coast  the  mounJ_„ 
covered  with  oak  and  pine,  whde  towards  the  lawer  1 
the  willow,  the  maple,  and  the  azalea  are  abuTid.nt 

Corea  has  immetise  foiv^nts  in  the  mountain 
ern  parts.  The  islnnd^i  of  Sagatem  Jesm,  m\ 
havL'  larire  forests  of  tlie  finest  ti  rubor. 

The  Empire  fif  Japan  has  a  vigorous  veprcfatton, 
taking  of  the  European  and  South  Asiatic;  1 
atul  weeping- willow,  which,  by  tho  way,  is  ftu. 
temperate  countries  between  the  Mediternincun 
empire,  are  here  blended  with  the  cocoa-nut,  the  - 
and  arborescent  mimosas. 

China. — On  the  mountains  of  the  western  district  of  iki 

great  and  populous  empire  there  ore  forest-  -*  ^ -• > 

tent,  abounding  in  almost  every  species  ^ 

Europe,  and  many  others  unkimwif.      i 

sides  timber  and  fuel,  supply  . 

such  ZA  barks,  gums,  oils,  and  r*.    i 

wood*  ebony,  pandal-wood,  imd  thi*  \alu*bitt  CUui«>«  oUi 


^^^ 
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he  rampljor*tree,  which  f\irnishes  th<s  best  and  moat  beau- 
fii!  n»n}><'r  tho  paper  and  other  niiilhi*rri(-%  the  taHow-tree» 
vi\  The  provinre-i  of  Kiimg^-si  and  Quang-si 
t  mountains  covered  with  forests^  and  in  the 
itiBr  province  there  is  cinnamon  superior  to  that  of 
Vv!on. 

'>xa  ontl   Hainan  are  abundantly 
lies  timber,  several  woods  remark- 
,^  rfiiiuc,  and  others  of  great  value  for  carving, 
i ,  violet-wood,  and  a  yellow  wood  of  remark- 
ty,  said  to  be  incorruptible.     Returning  to  the 
of  Asia,  we  find 
i  oM-f,  having  the  bases  of  its  mountains  girded  with 
rests  of  bamboo,  aspen,  birch,  cypress,  and  yew,  and  aih 
JBinrt^  'L   >  K>  beauty;  pine  and  fir  are  low  and  stunted, 
^B'  i^  abundance  of  oak. 

wfti'.  .  I  within  and  beyond  the  Ganges,  is  rich  in 
Sd.  There  are  whole  forests  of  the  bamboo,  which  some- 
I  attain  a  height  of  60  feet.  Cocoa-nut  and  palms  of 
cover  large  tracts  Here  are  woods  of  oak,  fir, 
^nd  |X)plar ;  there  of  maneoes,  banian-trees,  uva- 
Eiiftii,  »amhi!-wc)c>d,  &c.  Guzenit,  Oudejxjur,  the 
TAsam,  Bengal,  alonc^  the  cotaU  particularly, 
lins  of  Tipra,  and  Malabar  abound  in  wood ;  the 
iices  teak.  In  the  Bimian  empire  there  are  mng- 
fesls  of  I  he  last-named  valuable  tree,  together 
J  i*and»l-wood,  eagle  \vi>ud,  iron-wood,  ebonv^  syca- 
imn  ftg,  fanpnltns,  bi^nonias,  cocoas,  and  sago- 
as  aXmy  fine  i;rovcs  yf  orange,  lime,  &c. 
Lin  nT,,TM  i.f  T  UK,  TonquiUt  Cambodia,  Siam,  and 
i.  have  a  nearly  similar  vegetation. 
I  -led  with  Asiatic  trees  and  shrubs: 
tic  former  are  the  ebony  and  sal  in- wood,  and  of  the 
I  cinnaiaju  is  the  most  remarkable, 
mC(t  it  is  surticient  to  say,  that  all  tho  islands  are 
abundantly  covere<l  \iilh  timber;  many  pro- 
of immense  size,  and  of  the  finest  wood,  v^nde 
^ItiraUh  the  most  valuable  gums,  drug!^.  and  unices. 
as  ftu*  as  knuwn,  is  not  thickly  wooae<l;  it 
ahogany,  but  tlie  forest -timber  of  this  island  is 
brittle,  and  generally  of  bad  quality. 
eo  I*  reiniukable  for  the  growth  and  quality  of  its 


»  and  the  great  perfect iuu  to  which  the  camphor-lrce 

With  the  exception  of  the  wide-Fivread  deserts 
fUacts  of  tins  part  of  the  world,  and  in  spite  of  the 
fcal  of  a  vertical  sun.   there  are  spots  which,  by 
tli>n  of  their  elevation  or  their  proximity  to  the  sea.  enjoy 
inorr  tcuipi-ratc*  rlioiate  and  abundance  of  moisture:  in 
tion  iii  rich  beyrjud  description.     Thus 
I,  and  Congo  nre  covere<l  with  forests, 
t  Ibc  baobab  (of  which  there  are  different 
Illy  one  seems  to  have  been  deiicribed),  of 
rn  imores,  aandal-woo^l,  red  and  grey,  and 

oar  d  wilh  bananas,  oranges,  limes,  and 

i:^ ,  iiif  J  M  are  also  cocoa-nut  trees  in  great  abund- 
lamarind  and  cedar,  which  grow  In  tlie  greatest 
M  fiu^  iiM-Ln*  of  the  Congo,  i'm'nish  limber  of 
tia  has  abundant  woods,  in  which 
oral-tree  xEtytkrinn  coralloden- 
rthe  titmurmd,  the  date,  some  mimosas,  and  a  large 
;  tren.  which  Bruce  calls  ruk  ;  but  the  botany  of  this 
h  little  known.     On  the  coast  of  Adel   there  are 
jiia  forests,  producing  the  balm  of  Judaea,  myrrh, 
^gjfptt  th«mgli  abounding  in  plantations  of  fruit-trees 
^tes,   lias  no  foreati^.     Tiie  Atlas  mountains,  on  the 
d  with  magnificent  forests,  equal  to  the 
roducing  a  variety  of  oaks,  the  mastic 
,  v^r.  In  tho  interior  of  the  Aths,  the  environs 
said  to  be  covered  uith  trees,  among  which 
i-  '^''  siycaraore,  palms,  and  the  mi  mom  ni- 
af  BorUiJU  has  iuiincnse  forests,  and  the 
ere.   The  Cape,  celebrated  for  t  he  beauty 
t,  wajj  generally  thought  to  be  deficient  in 
ut  it  has  been  discovered  that,  to  the  east- 
re   are  forests  of  the  finest  oak   of  the  Albanian 
I«brut4'd  for  tt^  quality  and  durability.  These  forests 
iron-wood,  the  sago-palm,  Stc. ;  as  yet  however 
bnen  hut  imperfectly  examined.     Of  the  African 
/    is  rich  in  imiber,   and  a  variety  of 
arts;  the  fiame  may  be  said  of  the 
lac  wcii  (^ttst,  thev  are  generally  well  wooded. 
tea  ii^  of  all  parts  ol  tho  world*  th^  niost  thiekly 


covered  with  woo<l.  Beginning  with  tho  north,  we  find  the 
Russian  territory  on  tho  north-west  coast  abundantly  stocked 
with  fine  timber r  pines  300  feet  high  and  45  teet  in  cir- 
cumference^  Canadian  poplar,  alders  40  feet  high  below  tho 
branches,  birch,  yew,  black  and  common  oak,  Americ,iii 
ash,  sycamore,  sugar  maple,  cypresses  24  feet  in  circum- 
ference, and  willowB.  I'he  islands  on  this  coast  have  also 
magnificent  forests  of  pine  and  other  lofty  treea. 

In  New  Britain  the  forests  are  extensive,  but  they  pre- 
sent little  variety,  and  in  some  parts,  to  the  northward  par- 
tioylarly,  the  larches  anil  birches  are  stunted  in  lheirgrowtli,J 
Tho  environs  of  Lake  Winnipeg  are  covered  with  the  ItomI 
common  to  Canada. 

In  Greenland  there  are  only  a  few  stunted  willows  and 
birches;  and 

Labrador  has  merely  some  pines  and  pinasters  in  the 
valleys. 

Canada  contains  immense  forests,  though  the  trees  arird 
neither  so  large  nor  of  such  vigorous  growtli  as  in  tlioj 
United  States.  Pines  and  evergreens  are  tho  most  abuntt^l 
ant,  after  whicli  come  the  red  and  the  sugar  maple,  the] 
bircli,  the  lime,  tho  American  elra.  and  iron -wood,  the  yew, 
tho  common  and  the  mountain-ash;  ako  a  great  variety  of 
oaks,  different  from  tho  European  Bpecies»  which  does  no 
thrive  here, 

AVer  Brufisuick  has  large  forests  of  fine  timber,  particu-'l 

larly  pine,  which  it  exporti*.  I 

Nf/va  Scotia  produces  good  oak,  but  the  principal  wood  m\ 

pine,  fir,  and  birch.  [ 

The  island  qT  Cape  Breton  furnishes  immense  oaks  and 
magnificent  masts.     Netv/ound/aml,  and  the  other  jstanda  I 
at  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  also  produce  limber  t)t] 
for  naval  and  other  constructions. 

The  United  States  are  abundantly  wooded,  the  cleai^  1 
land  even  in  somo  of  the  Atlantic  stntes  being  iiiconsider-*  j 
able  when  compared  wilh  thai  still  covered  with  the  primi"  | 
tive  forests,  which   contain   an   immense  variety  of  traof,  j 
There  are  about  forty  different  kinds  of  oak.  fourteen  of  i 
pine,  besides  cedar,  cypress,  ahd  larch ;   several   ntaples^  T 
among  which  is  that  from  which  sugar  is  obtained,  bircli, 
ash,  beech,  iron- wood,  hornbeam,  hicltory.  wihl-chcrry,  and 
a|)pk\  mulberry,  poplar,  willow,  magnolias,  elm,  chcsinut»  | 
&c.     Of  all  the  states,  Ohio  perbaps  contains  ih«  flneil ' 
forest  trees.     The  woods  of  Florida  present  a  mixed  ^  ege- 
tation,  exhibiting  the  productions  of  both  the  north  and 
the  south.      Thus  there  is  red  and  white  pine,  evei-green 
oaks,  chestnut,  mahogany,  walnut,  cherry,  maple,  logwood, 
Biaxil-wood,   and   sassafriis.      Tiiere   are   aUo  in   Florida 
whole   forests  of  refl  and   white   luulberry,  the   finest   in 
America.     All  European  fruits  also  grow  here,  and  the 
oranges  are  finer  than  in  Portugal. 

In  Mexico  or  New  Spain  there  are  abundant  forests,  dif* 
fen ng  in  character  according  to  iheir  jKisitiun  on  the 
heights  or  in  the  plains.  In  the  Texas  there  are  greal 
plains  covered  with  palms,  while  tho  heights  are  clot  hod* 
wilh  the  timber- trees  of  I^ouisiana.  The  mountains  in 
the  ncighbnurhood  of  Guanaxuata  and  Valladolid  ale 
covered  with  forests,  and  the  Inteiidance  of  Mexico  abounds 
in  cedar  and  other  large  trees. 

Yucatan  is  famous  for  its  logwood  and  mahogany ;  the 
latter  is  also  produced  in  great  abundance  round  the  Bay 
of  Honduras. 

Nicara^iua  has  groves  of  palms  which  attain  an  imnienso 
magnitude ;  and  in  Costa  Rica  and  Varaguuy  there  is  lino 
forest  timber* 

The  Heit  India  liland^t  geucrftlly  abound  in  Wood,  though 
thero  are  exceptions. 

In  South  America  the  Caracas  possesics  incxhauaibl« 
forests,  which,  besides  the  finest  timber,  produce  also  a 
great  variety  of  beautiful  woods  for  cabinet-work,  d}e«woud4(, 
drugs  used  in  the  arts,  and  medicinal  plants,  as  tho  sar^a* 
panlla,  bark,  &c. 

In  New  Grenada  the  plateau  of  Bogata,  Popayan,  and 
Panto  have  fine  forests.  Tho  neighboufhootl  of  Gua>iujuiU 
besides  tho  common  timber  of  the  country.  po5<*esw-*s  a  woi»d 
remarkable  for  strength  and  solidity,  which  in  said  to  he 
incorruptible,  and  to  resist  worms  bettor  than  any  other; 
qualities  which  render  it  invaluable  for  tho  keels  and  rtbi 
of  vessels. 

Peru  is  rich  in  forests,  which  furnish  timber,  gums,  resins, 
dye  and  cabinct-wor>ds,  all  of  the  finest  quahty, 

Chile  posseoijiea  fwesta  of  gigantic  trves,  many  of  i 
ruptibU  wood»  and  ^Imbi  xi^^iV  t^t  \\v£^\t  ^n»xi%^  i^vwk^^ 
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Pin^s  and  cedars  arc  abundant  The  wlioTe  cliam  of  tlie 
Andes  aboundii  in  wood,  varying  in  kind  according  to  height, 
latitude,  and  aspect.  The  vigour  of  the  vegelaiioii  in  some 
paiu  is  incontioivablo :  thus  in  Chile  trees  have  hecn  found 
so  large,  that  an  entire  church,  60  feet  long,  with  all  its 
wooden  appurtenances  of  door^,  windows,  &c.,  has  been 
built  of  a  single  troe.  Tlie'same  country  producci  apples 
as  large  as  the  head,  and  peaches  weighing  16  ovinces. 

The  Magellanic  iandst  oit  tli©  west  or  mountainous  part, 
cont4un  fareshi. 

Paraguay  li  rich  in  wood,  on  the  borders  of  the  upper 
Uraguay ;  and»  among  other  trees,  produces  in  Jibundnnce 
that  I'rom  which  the  re^in  termed  dragotiVblood  isobtaiued. 

Brazil  contains  extensive  farenlt?,  which  cover  immense 
tracts^  and  are  composed  of  palms^  Brazilian  cocoa,  loftier 
than  the  Indian,  together  with  an  endless  variety  of  other 
trees  peculiar  to  the  country:  some  of  these  are  of  extraor- 
dinary size.  The  Bmzdiau  pine  furnishes  very  fine  masts: 
this  country  jfxports  a  large  quantity  of  timber,  and  supplies 
all  the  Porlugiiese  shipping.  At  Bahia  ship-huilding  is 
carried  on  to  a  great  extent,  Brazil  also  produce.^  the  dye- 
w^oo^l  which  bcaiu  its  name. 

Guiana  has  exten.sive  foresta  in  its  higher  parts,  but  the 
wood  of  many  of  the  tjees  is  ao  soft  as  to  be  only  good  to 
burn,  and  that  of  others  is  loo  hard  to  be  worked,  It  pro- 
duces many  dye-woods. 

The  forest  region  of  the  nver  Amazon  and  of  the  upper 
Orinoco,  according  to  Humboldt,  covers  an  area  of  about 
719,000  square  mdes. 

From  the  above  rapid  sketch  of  the  ft)rcst  lands  of  the 
globe  it  appears  that  ibey  still  cover  a  great  portion  of  tts 
surface,  nor  can  it  be  doubled  that  the  immense  tracts  of 
wood  we  have  enumerated  exercise  a  very  powerful  in- 
tluence  on  the  physical  economy  of  the  earth.  This  in- 
ttuence  is  both  direct  and  indirect.  The  direct  influence  of 
forests  is  the  diminution  of  temperature,  effected,  according 
to  Humboldt:—*  1.  By  screening  the  sod  from  the  heat  of 
the  sun's  direct  rays  ;  2.  By  the  powerfiii  evaporation  of 
moisture  from  the  leaves ;  and  3.  By  the  immenj-e  surface 
which  these  same  leaver  offer  to  the  coohng  process  of 
radiation.*  This  however  seems  only  a  partial  view  of  the 
subject,  and  it  is  considered  more  fully  unfler  another  head. 

The  indirect  influence  is  the  preiiervation  of  that  duo 
circulation  of  moisture  by  which  the  fertilizing  rivers  of 
the  earth's  surftice  arc  furninhed  with  a  perennial  supply 
of  water.  Such  indeed  is  the  importance  of  forests  in 
this  respect,  that  if"  it  were  possible  to  annihilate  at  once 
nW  the  foresta  that  now  exist,  the  earth  would  no  longer  be 
habitable.  The  rains  wbit^h  fell  in  the  mountoius,  no 
longer  arrested  by  the  trunks  and  roots  of  the  trees,  wouhl 
not  have  time  to  percolate  through  the  soil  and  fissures  of 
the  rocks  to  supply  the  reservoirs  of  springs,  but  would 
pour  down  in  devastating  torrents,  leaving"  the  water- 
courses dry  OS  soon  as  the  rain  had  ceasei  This,  in  a 
limited  degree,  has  been  already  experienced  in  places 
where  the  heights  have  been  paSrtiaJly  denudefl  of  their 
forests ;  and  its  effect  on  the  rivers  in  some  parts  of  the 
United  States  where  the  portion  of  cleared  land  is  con- 
siderable, is  distinctly  observed.  Nor  woujd  this  be  all: 
lake.*!,  for  want  of  supply,  would  soon  be  dried  up.  and  as 
no  waters  but  those  of  the  ocean  would  then  exist,  the 
nlmosphere  would  be  deficient  in  moisture;  no  vegetation 
could  exist,  and  the  animal  world  would  perish  of  Uiirst, 
hunger,  and  heat.  Forests  then,  are  of  primary  importance 
in  the  economy  of  the  glibe,  independent  of  their  utUity  in  a 
tliousand  arts  which  are  necessary  now  to  our  comfort.  This 
CO ii*^i deration  has  at  length  awakened  governments  to  the 
necessity  of  protecting  ftirests  from  wanton  spoliation  by 
codes  enacted  for  the  purpose,  and  of  forming  stdiools  in 
wloeh  all  that  is  necessary  to  be  known  for  the  management 
of*(<3re»t».  ao  as  to  maintain  a  constant  supplv  of  timber  and 
fuel,  shall  be  regularly  taught.     [Forest  Science.] 

FOUEST  J^WS.  In  this  country  even  in  the  time  of 
the  Saxons  the  crown  lands  conaisterf  in  part  of  forests^  or 
tracts  more  or  less  covered  with  wood,  and  tenanted  by  ani- 
mals of  chase,  in  which  the  king  was  accustomed  to  take 
the  diversion  of  hunling,  and  from  bunting  in  which  all 
other  persons  wer«  prohibited.  This  distinctly  appears  from 
the  laws  of  Canute,  But  the  prohibition  against  hunttuff 
in  the  royal  forests  was  merely  a  protection  thrown  around 
the  property  of  the  crown  of  the  same  kind  with  tfiat 
afforded  to  all  other  landed  estates,  in  regard  to  which,  uni- 
rersnllyp  the  law  wbs,  thai  every  proprietor  might  hunt  ia 


his  own  wooda  or  fields,  but  that  no  other  penoii  might  do 

so  WHthout  his  leave.     On  the  establishment,  h.j^evc:,  i,f 

the  Norman  government  it  has  gen- 

the  property  of  all   the  animals  oi 

kingdom  was  held  to  be  vested  in  the  crown,  and  uu  (mawd 

without  the  express  licence  of  the  crown  was  ullowtd  to 

hunt  even  upon  his  own  estate.   But  thN   ^        '        ;    ' 

a  conjecture  deduced  from  the  supposes t 

dali&m,  than  a  well-established  fact,    1  la 

respecting  the   forests  among  the  lawsatt* 

Conqueror;  and  perhaps  all  that  we  arc  absi 

to  atlirm  from   the  evidence  we  possess  on  « 

that  afrer  the   Norman   conniu^st    rln'  i:»v:i 

guarded  with  much   greater 

their  number  was  extended  aim 

bounds  enlarged ;  that  trespasses  upon  them 

with  much  greater  severity ;  and,  finally,  that  i 

blished  a  new  system  of  laws  and  of  courts  for  il. 

nistration,  by  and  according  to  which  not  only  uli 

touching  the  royal  forests  were  tried,  but  also  uli 

living    upon    these    properties  were    generally 

This  is  the  hystera  or  code  that  is  properly  caT    ' 

laws.     Yet  even  of  this  in  its  original  inleflrn 

complete  or  authoritative  record;   all  our  ' 

derived  from  some  incidental  notices  of  \ 

vague  though  energetic  language  of  com 

nation  in  which  it  is  repeatedly  spoken  ol 

lative  enactments  for  its  reform  which  ha\ ,  :_„..,.,-       , 

and  the  remnants  of  it  which  survived  to  a  compartnTtl; 

recent  perit>d. 

llie  Conqueror  is  said  to  have  possessed  in  dtfrereul  part! 
of  England  68  forests,  13  chases,  and  781  park^     In  ^^■'• 
language  of  the  law,  forests  and  chases  differ 
not  being  inclosed  by  walls  or  palings,  but  onl 
by  metes  and  bounds ;   and  a  cha*e  difl'er?. 
both  in  being  of  much  smaller  extent  (so  \ 
some  chases  within  forests)  and  in  bein, 
held  by  a  subject,  whereas  a  forest  can  oi 
of  the  crown.     But  the  material  d  is  tit. 
was,  that  forests  alone  were  subject  tu 
Irtng  as  they  subsicted.    Every  forest  )• 
chase,    A  Ibrest  is  deHnod  by  Man  wood, 
on  the  forest  laws,  as  being  '  a  certam  te:.  .. 
womly  grounds  and  pastures,  knov^Tj  in    n 
privileged,   for  the  peaceable  being  and   ali 
hea,sU,  and  fowls  of  forest,  chase,  and  warren,  tu 
the  king's  protection  for  his  princely  delight;  rr 
with  hcasis  of  venery  or  chase,  and  gr 
fur  tsuccour  of  the  said  bea^its;   for  pi 
lbei*e  are  mrticular  laws,  privileges,  and  ulli 
thereunto.    The  beasts  of  park  or  chase,  acc^ 
are  properly  the  buck,  the  doe,  the  fox,  th 
the  roe  ;  btil  the  term  in  a  wider  sense  comp 
beasts  of  the  forest.     BcaAls  of  warren  are 
conies,  and  roes;    fowls  of  warren,  such  as 
quad,  rail,  pheasant,  woodc-ock.  mailard,   ^" 
nt^erward.'s  however  quotes  a  decision  of  ^ 
kinij's  council  that  roes  are  not  beasts  ul    _ 
they  put  to  (lii^ht  other  wild  l)ea»ts  (eo  qui 
ferasK  which  seems  an  odd  reason;  perhaps  th 
he  *  fugiunt'  (because  Ihey  tly   from   other   wild   htm^ 
And   he  adds,  *  bcastf*  of  forests  be  properly  liart.  btti 
buck,   hare,  boar,  and  wolf;   but  legally  all  wild bfliiti(^ 
venery.*    (Co.  Li  it  sec.  38  T.) 

For  the  antiquity  of  the  royal  f  T     ' 

beat  and  surest  argument,'  says  t 
3191,  *  is.  that  the  forests  in  End 
number,  except  the  New  Forest,  iti 
William  the  Con([Uoror,  and  Haii 
Henry  VlIL,and  by  authority  of  p: 
as  no  record  or  history  dolh  make  „. 
history  or  beginning/    Yet  it  apt»ear»,  1 
charter  of  John,  and  from  a  previous  < 
Stephen,  that  some  lands  had  been  affoi*  -i    i  i  .-   w-.r  r     - 
was)  after  the  time  of  the  two  first  Norn    Ti  I:  1  ' 

forests,'  says   Stephen.  *  which   King  ^^ 
father,  and  WUliam  it,  my  unole,  made  , 
to  myself;    all  the  others  which  King  Henry  teup* 
render  up  and  concede  u\  quiet  to  tlie  churehr 
kingdom.'    And   one  of  the  '  j^d   r^*^] 

John  and  granted  in  Ma^rna  C  it  gll  tte 

lands  whicfi  had  been  afforesieu  m  m*  iime  »nould  be  UD- 
mediately  de^ifforested.      No  sdcUtionfti  fttreili  ftf^tatf  M 
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are*been  made  from  the  reign  of  John  till  that  of  Hampton 
ourt  was  constituted  hy  act  of  parliament  in  1639  (31 
!en.  VIII.  c.  6).  The  name  given  to  it  in  the  statute  is 
ampton  Court  Chase;  hut  it  is  enacted  that  all  offenders 
it  shall  incur  such  penalties  as  the  like  offenders  du  in 
\y  other  forest  or  chase.  It  ^vas  therefore  made  a  furcat 
well  as  a  chase. 

Many  historians  tell  us  that  King  John  granted  a 
arter  of  forests  at  the  same  time  with  Magna  Charta. 
lis  is  indeed  distinctly  asscrte<l  hy  Matthew  Paris  whu 
en  prufesses  to  give  the  charter  at  full  length.  But  the 
itement  is  entirely  unfounded ;  the  concessions  ohtained 
tm  John  in  regard  to  the  royal  forests  are,  as  mentioned 
ore*  contained  in  the  Great  Charter:  the  Carta  de 
(resta,  which  M.  Paris  quotes,  is  a  charter  granted  hy 
enry  III.  in  the  9th  year  of  his  reign  (a.d.  1224).  This 
la  the  first  separate  charter  of  furests.  It  is  commonly 
intcd  in  the  statutes  from  the  Inspeximus,  or  confirmation 
it,  in  the  28th  of  Edward  I.  (a,  d.  1 299).  The  suhsequent 
(islation  upon  this  subject  is  principally  to  bo  found  in 
B  following  statutes : — The  Customs  and  Assize  of  the 
»reftt,  or  the  Articles  of  Attachments  of  the  Forests  (of 
lich  the  date  is  not  known) ;  theOrdinatio  Forcatoe  of  the 
Edw.  L  (1305);  the  Ordinatio  Forestse  of  the  34  Edw.  I. 
106);  the  1  Edw.  III.  c.  8  (1327);  and  the  7  Ric.  II. 
3  (1383). 

One  of  the  chief  things  insisted  upon  in  the  early 
itianal  demand  for  the  reform  of  the  forest  laws,  was  the 
[ligation  of  their  severe  code  of  punisliments.  TliaCon- 
eror,  who,  as  the  '  Saxon  Chronicle*  says,  loved  the  red 
er  as  if  he  had  been  their  father,  is  affirmed  to  have 
ited  the  slaughter  of  one  of  these  animals  with  a  heavier 
Qalty  than  the  murder  of  a  human  being.    And  it  would 

rir  from  the  charter  of  Henry  III.  that  the  oflfenre 
previously  been  punishable  not  only  with  mutilation, 
t  with  death.  'No  man  from  henceforth,*  sa^s  the  10th 
.use  or  chapter  of  the  charter, '  shall  lose  either  life  or 
tmber  for  kilUns  of  our  deer ;  but  if  any  man  be  taken 
d  convict  fur  taking  of  our  venison,  he  shall  make  a 
erous  fine,  if  he  have  anything  whereof;  and  if  he  have 
thing  to  lose,  he  shall  be  imprisoned  a  year  and  a  day : 
1  after  the  year  and  day  expired,  if  he  can  find  suflicient 
reties,  he  sliall  be  delivered;  and  if  not,  he  shall  abjure 
i  realm  of  England.*  According  fo  Matthew  Paris 
base  authority  however,  on  such  a  matter,  is  not  worth 
icb).  Richard  L  had  already  repealed  the  penalties  of 
itilation  for  offences  against  the  forest  laws. 
rhe  forest  laws,  as  already  mentioned,  were  administered 
their  own  officers  and  courts  The  officers  were  the 
>tioea  in  eyre  of  the  fureat  [Evukj  ;  tne  wardens  or  warders ; 
I  verdercrs,  foresters,  a«nsters,  regarders,  keepers,  baililTs, 
idlM,  &c.  The  courts  wero  — .  The  Court  of  Wood- 
rte»  or  of  Attachments,  sometimes  called  the  Forty  Days* 
lilt,  held  once  in  every  forty  days  before  the  verderers ; 
The  Court  of  Swainmote,  held  three  times  in  the  )ear 
Tore  the  verderers  as  judges,  and  with  a  jur)*  composed 
the  swaim,  or  freeholders  within  the  forest ;  and  3.  The 
art  of  Justice-seat,  which  was  the  supreme  court,  held 
»ry  third  year  before  the  chief  justice  in  eyre  of  the 
est.  This  was  a  court  of  record,  and,  at  least  in  later 
les,  it  was  held  that  a  writ  of  error  lay  from  it  to  the 
urt  of  King's  Bench.  With  the  exception  however  of 
e  sftid  hy  Itoger  North  in  his  life  of  Lurd  Keeper  North 
have  been  held  pro  forma  soon  after  the  Restoration,  no 
turt  of  Justice-seat  has  been  held  since  1G32.  A  minute 
rvey  of  the  forest  was  also  taken  every  third  year  by  its 
elve  regarders;  and  it  was  upon  this  occasion,  and 
ider  the  inspection  of  the  regarders,  that  the  lawing  or 
peditation  of  all  the  mastifs  in  the  forest  took  place, 
lich  consisted  in  cutting  off  the  claws  and  ball  (or  pelote) 
their  forefeet,  to  prevent  them  from  running  after  the  deer. 
The  four  principal  forests  in  England  were  accounted  to 
!,  the  NewjForest,  Sherwood,  Dean,  and  Windsor.  Among 
o  others  were  Epping,  in  Essex ;  Dartmoor,  in  Devon- 
ire  ;  Wichwood,  in  Oxfordshire ;  Salcey,  Wliittlebury, 
id  Rockingham,  in  Northamptonshire;  Waltham,  in 
incolnshire ;  Richmond,  in  Yorkshire,  &e. 
The  vexatious  and  oppressive  powers  vested  in  the  crown 
r  the  forest  laws,  after  having  to  a  great  extent  long 
lased  to  be  exercised,  were  revived  by  Charles  I.,  and  en- 
savoured  to  be  turned  to  account  in  replenishing  his 
apty  exchequer.  At  the  Court  of  Justice-seat,  held  in 
13-2,  belSm  the  earl  of  Holland  as  chief  justice  in  eyre 


south  of  the  Trent,  large  sums  of  mone^  were  extorted 
from  many  persons,  chiefly  as  compositions  for  alleged 
encroachments  on  the  antient  boundaries  of  the  forests, 
although  after  a  quiet  possession  of  three  or  four  centuries. 
This  accordingly  was  one  of  the  grievances  to  which  the 
Long  Parliament  directed  its  earliest  attention.  One  of 
the  Acts  which  that  assembly  passed  in  its  first  session 
(the  16  Char.  I.  c.  16).  was  entitled  *  An  Act  for  the  Cer- 
tainty of  Forests,  and  of  the  Meets,  Mecrs,  Limits,  and 
Bounds  of  the  Forests,'  which  set  forth  in  the  preamble, 
that  not  only  judgments  had  of  late  been  given  by  w^ich 
the  bounds  of  some  of  the  forests  had  been  variously 
extended,  or  pretended  to  extend,  beyond  the  bounds  com- 
monly known,  and  formerly  obserred,  to  the  great  griev- 
ance and  vexation  of  many  persons  having  lands  ailjoining; 
but  there  had  also  been  some  endeavoui*s  or  prctoiiccs  *  to 
set  on  foot  forests  in  some  parts  of  this  realm  and  tlie  do- 
minion of  Wales,  where,  in  truth,  none  have  been  or  ought 
to  be,  or,  at  least,  have  not  been  used  of  long  lime.*  It  is 
therefore  enacted  that  the  bounds  of  ever}'  forest  shall  be 
those  commonly  known,  reputed,  used,  or  taken  to  be  its 
bounds;  and  that  all  judgments,  &c.,  to  the  contrary  shall 
be  void ;  that  no  place  wliere  no  Justice-seat  or  other  forest 
court  had  been  held  within  sixty  years  should  be  accounted 
forest;  and  that  commissions  should  be  issued  fur  ascer- 
taining the  bounds  of  forests  as  they  stood  in  the  20th  year 
of  the  preceding  reign,  and  beyond  which  they  should  not 
thenceforth  be  extended.  Since  the  passing  'of  this  Act, 
the  old  forest  laws  may  be  considered  as  having  been  prac- 
tically abolished,  and  the  ofiices  connected  with  their  ad- 
ministration and  execution  turned  into  Lttle  better  than 
sinecures. 

The  nth  chapter  of  the  Carta  Forcstae  of  Henry  III. 
contains  the  following  curious  provision : — *  What!?oever 
archbishop,  bishop,  earl,  or  baron,  coming  to  us  at  our 
commandment,  passeth  by  our  forest,  it  shall  be  lawful  for 
him  to  take  and  kill  one  or  two  of  our  deer,  hy  view  of  our 
forester,  if  he  be  present ;  or  else  he  shall  cause  one  to  blow 
an  horn  for  him,  that  he  seem  not  to  steal  our  deer ;  and 
likewise  they  shall  do  returning  from  us  as  it  is  aforesaid.* 
As  this  law  is  still  unrepealed,  any  bishop  or  nobleman  may 
shoot  one  or  two  of  the  deer  if  he  should  pass  through  any 
of  the  royal  forests  in  going  to  or  returning  from  parliament. 
Hunting,  it  may  be  obser%'ed,  was  formerly  so  common  or 
universal  an  episcopal  amusement,  that  the  crown  is  still 
entitled,  at  the  death  of  every  bishop,  to  have  his  kennel 
of  hounds,  or  a  composition  in  lieu  thereof  Auckland 
Park,  and  certain  other  demesnes,  formerly  hold  of  the 
bishop  of  Durliam  by  forest  services;  '  particularly,*  says 
Camden,  '  upon  his  great  huntings,  the  tenants  in  these 
parts  were  bound  to  set  up  for  him  a  field-house,  or  taber- 
nacle, with  a  chapel,  and  ail  manners  of  rooms  and  offices ; 
as  also  to  furnisti  him  with  dugs  and  horses,  and  to  carry 
his  provision,  and  to  attend  him  during  his  slay  for  tlie 
supply  of  all  conveniences.  But  now  all  servites  of  this 
kind  are  either  let  fall  by  disuse,  or  changed  into  pecuniary 
payments.'     f  Game  Laws  ;  Woods  and  Forests.] 

FOREST  SCIENCE,  constitutes  a  separate  and  distinct 
branch  of  education,  which  originated  in  Germany  from  tlie 
increased  scarcity  of  wood.  The  first  special  instruction  of 
this  kind  was  given  by  Mr.  Zanthier  at  Ilsenburg.  neiu:  the 
Harz  forest,  and  its  importance  being  immediately  appre- 
ciated, forest  academies  soon  multiplied,  particularly  in  the 
central  parts  of  the  country.  Prussia  directed  particular 
attention  to  the  subject,  and  the  present  king,  on  coming  to 
tho  throne,  ordered  that,  *  in  future,  situations  in  tho  furobt 
department  should  be  conferred  with  a  view  to  the  most 
perfect  preservation  of  the  forests;  that  the  nominations 
should  be  founded  on  knowledge  and  experience,  and  no 
longer  granted  as  a  recompense  for  service.'  In  consequence 
a  new  organization  took  place,  and  competent  instruction  in 
all  things  appertaining  to  the  management  of  forests  be- 
came a  necessary  qualification  for  an  appointment  to  any 
post  in  the  forest  department. 

In  the  forest  academies  are  taught  botany  generally,  and 


particularly  as  regards  the  ordinary  producti-jns  of  the 
forest,  including  vegetable  physiology,  mineralogy,  ^^'^'^'^iV 
/•TiAmic(r\'  RiirvGvinflr.  Tnen»unition.  mechanics,  the  niouivsi* 


amination  which  the  candidates  undergo  is  >«r>  >^ium     ^^..a 
the  result  of  the  system  has  been  cmmently  Uniclu  v»l. 
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Fmnc©  has  alao  a  particular  adminii^lration  of  the  forests, 
and  ii  very  dtjtaile<l  f^ude  of  forest  laws.  Russia,  from  the 
irainenfte  extent  of  its  forests,  is  under  little  apprehension  of 
a  acMcity  of  wood,  neverllieless  the  consumption  of  this 
article  is  so  enormous, all  the  houses  of  the  peasantry  being 
built  of  it,  and  no  other  fuel  being  used,  that  it  has  been 
deemed  adviiiable  to  pay  some  attention  to  the  subject,  and 
a  board  has  been  formed  under  the  partirular  sunction  of 
th©  government  for  the  better  preservation  of  the  forests 
and  more  general  instruction  in  forest  science. 

Louis  XIV.,  by  an  ordonnance  of  166!),  placed  the  forest* 
under  the  direction  of  a  separate  branch  of  the  povernracnt. 
Men  of  science  then  began  to  turn  their  attention  to  this  sub- 
ject. Du  Hamel,  du  Monceau  and  Buffo n  were  among  the 
lirst  naturalisls  who  wrote  on  the  nianagemcnt  of  forest 
trees. 

The  consideration  of  the  various  trees  which  may  be  cul- 
tivated to  advantage,  and  the  ui^es  tu  which  their  woods 
may  be  put,  with  the  mode  of  their  propagation  in  various 
bods,  forms  a  branch  of  forest  science. 

Tlie  following  is  a  list  of  the  principal  forest  trees  :-^ 

The  oakCQuercut^K  and  its  varieties,  the  beech  (Fagus 
sjlvatiea),  the  hornbeam  (Carpinus  bclulus>»  the  birch 
(Bctulft  alba),  the  elm  iUlmus),  tire  maple  (Acer  cnmpestreK 
the  alder  (Betula  alnus),  the  asb  (Fraxinua  excelsior),  the 
lime  (Til ia  sylvcstris),  the  chestnut  (Fagus  cnslnncfi),  the 
walnut  (Jugians  regia),  the  crab  (Pyrus  malus),  the  wild 
cheny  (Prunus  a^ium),  the  momitnin  service  (Morbus  aucu- 
pariaj,  the  service  (Sorbus  doraestica),  the  aj^pin  (Populus 
tremula),  Hie  white  poplar  (Populus  alba),  ihu  counuun 
poplar  (Populus  nigra),  the  Loiubardy  poplar  (Popolus  fus* 
tigiata).  the  sycamore  (Acer  pseudo-plalanuB),  the  plane 
(Acer  platanoides),  the  hasel(Corvlussylve8lris)»  Ibe  sallow 
(Sulix  capriea),  the  osier  (Salix  viraif^is),  the  pine  (Pin us 
sj'l  vest  rib),  the  silver  fir  (pin  us  picea),  the  larch  (Larix 
Europea).  Tlie  wood  of  all  those  trees  is  divided  into  three 
sorts :  hard  wood,  white  wood,  resinous  wood.  The  German 
writers  admit  only  two  sorts  of  trees,  the  deciduua  and 
evergreen,  but  this  is  more  a  botanical  division  than  one 
appHcablc  to  forest-trees. 

The  uses  to  which  the  wood  is  applied  vary  mucli,  aceord- 
ing  to  circumstances  and  situations.  The  most  profitable  is 
that  of  timber  for  buildings,  and  more  particularly  for  naval 
architecture.  The  oak,  oeech,  elm,  and  fir,  are  the  chief 
wocxls  employed  for  this  purpose ;  but  the  chestnut  was  at 
one  time  considered  as  equal  to  the  oak,  as  the  rooh  and 
beams  of  many  old  buildings  testify  ;  Wmdsor  castle  among 
the  rest.  For  millwrights  the  ash,  beech,  service  tree,  walnut, 
and  crab,  are  most  useful.  For  various  utensils  for  the 
dairy  and  domestic  use,  the  sycamore,  the  lime,  and  the 
poplar,  are  used  on  account  of  the  whiteness  of  their  wood. 
Various  soft  wix>ds  are  used  for  tuniing,  as  well  as  the 
hnrdest^  when  they  have  a  close  grain  and  ore  not  apt  to 
spht, 

Wlicn  wood  cannot  be  applied  to  building  or  domestic 
uses  it  is  sJill  very  valuable  as  fuel,  and  in  this  point  of 
view  it  is  important  in  those  countries  where  pit  coal  is 
not  abundant.  The  best  wood  for  fuel  in  oak,  and  no3tt  to 
this  beech.  The  harder  the  wood,  in  general,  the  more  heat  it 
gives  out  in  burning.  The  trunks  of  large  trees,  sawn  into 
convenient  lengths  and  then  split  into  billets,  make  the 
best  fuel ;  but  where  wood  is  scarce  it  is  fijund  most  pro* 
fitahle  10  cut  down  the  trees  at  the  age  of  30  or  40  years  at 
most,  when  they  have  acquired  a  considerable  height  of 
stem  but  no  great  giTth.  In  the  woods  which  are  planted 
for  this  purpose  in  France  and  Germany  the  trees  are  drawn 
up  by  being  left  cIohl'  together,  and  tbe  side  branches  are 
kept  cut  to  the  height  of  30  or  40  feet,  m  that  they  only 
sprosid  out  at  top,  and  the  trunk  never  acquires  the  size 
wbii'h  it  would  if  the  tree  stood  singly,  and  had  room  to 
spread  out  its  branches. 

In  order  to  judge  of  tlie  value  of  woods  in  different  soils 
the  fidlowing  table  may  be  useful.  It  is  calculated  on  the 
su  PI  "OS  it  ion  that  the  ground  is  covered  with  trees  as  much 
ns  U  will  bear. 

The  C4jrd  here  alluded  to  is  5  feet  6  inches  in  heidit,  « 
fei»t  long  and  3  feet  6  inches  wide,  Frcnc!i  mea.su re,  that  is 
veiT  nearly  6  feet  high,  8  feel  H  irudies  long,  and  3  feet  io 
iuclies  wide,  or  200  cubic  feet  English  measure. 

Iti  the  following  table  the  tops  made  into  charcoal  and 

be  faggots  are  reduced  to  cords  in  the  proportion  of  four 

nd  a  half  cords  of  charcoal- wood  and  550  faggots  for  one 

^rd  of  fire-wood. 


Produce  i^f  Fire-wo^  per 

acre,  at  different  agei^  in  cfjrdt. 
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This  table  is  the  result  of  careful  measuremen!  of 
cut  down  at  different  ages ;  and  it  shows  that  \ l 
in  ]x>or  soils  is  attained  in  thirty-five  years,  in  i 
good  soils  at  20 (K  But  it  also  shows  that  th 
wood  per  cent,  in  ten  years  is  greatest  from  Xw 
in  poor  soils,  from  forty  to  fifty  in  middling  sn 
hc'vcnty  to  eighty  in  good  soils:  so  that  it  nev* 
fitahle  to  allow  any  wood  which  is  to  be  u*a;u  ioi  * 
litnnd  above  eighty  years. 

In  good  soil  at  thirty-five  years  growth  the  wtK>d  in 
tree  has  increased  one  cord  per  acre  each  year ;  and 
rate  of  growth  increases  till  the  ninetieth  year,  after  wl 
it  begins  to  diminish.    But  it  must  also  be  taken  intaj 
account  that  wood  of  the  age  of  seventy,  eighty,  and  tti^ 
years  ia  of  far  greater  specific  gravity  than  tlmtof  twenl) 
or  thirty ;  andVonsequently  tlie  increase  in  bulk  in  ten 
from  eighty  to  ninety,  produces  more  fuel  than  the 
measure  indicates.     On  good  s^)ils  oaks  and  beech  will  i 
tinue  to  increase  for  200  years;  hut  in  pot  1        *     '       '    ^^ 
thrive  after  thirty-five  year^,  and  then  lli 

Preparator)' to  making  a  plantation  oi  iiii>  l-mcju  ji  i- 
noceSiMiry  to  establi.^h  a  nurisery  to  raise  plant*:  for  al- 
though tree^  which  arc  raised  from  seed  and  ha^e 
been  moved  become  much  larger  and  finer  than 
which  are  transplanted,  it  will  be  found  on  calculation 
a  quick  return  is  much  more  profitable ;  and  as  a  matt 
economy  trees  which  have  been  raised  in  a  nursery 
transplanted  arrive  sooner  at  a  certain  growth  than  tbutft 
which  are  sown  on  the  spot  where  they  are  to  remain 

The  ground  chosen  for  a  nursery  should  not  ha\i 
soil  than  that  in  which  the  plants  are  finally  to  I 
because,  in  that  case,  they  would  most  hkely  suffiT,  \l  i?"* 
perish  altogether.    The  surface  may  be  enri'cheil  by  irf^tae 
manure  to  make  the  seed  vegetate.     If  it  is  suiall,  it  tinf 
be  sown  in  drills,  and  the  acorns  and  larger  seieds  may  W 
dibbled  regidarly  as  beans  arc  in  a  garden.    The  -->    '^ 
being    kept  very  free    from  weeds  by  hoeing,  tli 
will   rise   regularly,  and  they  may  be  thmned    < 
the  first   year;  iho^e  which  are  taken  out  may  1 
planted  after  cutting  off  the  tap  root^  in  another  >i 
nursery.     When  the  trees  arc  three  or  four  > 
have  clean   and  straight  stems,  the  side  bni 
been  carefully  priinetl  off,  they  may  be  tran>i 
they  .ire  to  remain.    Tlie  ^und  should  he 
well  draintMl  if  it  is  wet.   It  is  useful  in  northern  c\ 
plant  harriy  evergreens,  such  as  the  Scotch  fir,  amoru 
trees,  to  servo  as   shelter  to  them  while  thuy  an-  irnui 
These  are  called  nurses,  and  are  gradually  cut  out,  as  the 
otiks,  asht  beech,  and  other  more  valuable  *-  -    - — -  ■*     ^^ 
the  ground  is  dry  it  is  only  necessary  to  'I 
inches  deep  and  a  yard  in  diameter,  tl;.    .,^  .,   . 
Is  to  bo  half  filled  up  with  the   loose  earth   tni 
the  young  tree  is  then  to  be  placed  on  this  surl 
its  roots  spread  out,  the  tap  rtrt>t  being  cut  off.      I 
earth    is  then  ctirefully  spread  over  the  roots  and 
with  the  feet,  and  the  whole  filleil  up  to  the  level   of  tiw 
ground.     In  wet  situations  the  tree*  are  sonielimes  placed 
nearly  on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  a  siuaM  mound 
of  earth  is  rai«e<l  round  the  stem ;  but   it  is  much  bcttet 
to  drain  the  land  properly,  without  which  the  plaatatkmi 
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,^^$ser  thrive.  The  proper  distance  to  plant  oaks  is  ten 
fkd  apart  each  way,  mm  a  fir-tree  bolwc<jn  every  two.  In 
Iff  years  half  of  the  0rs  may  bo  cut  out,  and  the  oak& 
■niaed  where  it  is  necessary.  In  fifteen  years  all  the  firs 
1^  be  cut  out  and  the  oaks  will  be  able  to  protect  one 
Ihother,  In  twenty- five  years  from  transplanting,  hiilf  of 
llw  trees  may  be  cut  down,  and  there  mainder  Ihmned  out 
Riduatly  as  they  spread  and  advance  in  growtb. 
In  England,  where  crooked  pieces  of  large  oaks  are  of  value 
B  ship- building,  the  s^ide  branches  are  not  taken  otf  higher 
han  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  from  the  gronnd  ;  and  where 
teea  have  plenty  of  room,  lib  in  hed^e-rows  or  parks,  this 
mj  be  judieiou:*^  but  in  close  plantations  it  is  of  advantage 
t»  have  a  lon^4  stem  without  branches  ;  in  France  and  Ger- 
»any  the  hranche!^  are  always  cut  utf  to  the  height  of  thirty 
r  f.»riy  feet.  This  il  done  gradually  aj*  the  tree  grows. 
IThen  the  branch  is  very  young  it  may  be  cut  close  to  the 
r«ii,and  tlie  bark  will  soon  cover  the  wood  and  obhterale  the 
nr.  When  they  are  larger,  it  is  best  to  shorten  them  to  a 
bW  inches  ftrom  the  si  em  the  first  year»  and  cut  them  close 
|m  next  t  when  a  branch  is  cut  close  in  a  young  tree  no 
artit>ty  of  it  must  project  beyond  the  wood  of  the  stem,  and 
nof  the  bark  of  the  latter  is  cut  to  make  all  smooth 
no  detrimeul,  and  the  wound  will  soon  lieul  over 
'  l1  the  proper  lime.  But  if  alarc;e  bronch 
ilk  cannot  grow  over  the  wound  in  one 
««^,  uai*^  i>  x^ivui  danger  of  causing  a  fault  in  the  woisd  by 
IQccay  of  I  he  heart  of  the  biaiu-h ;  in  that  case  it  is  better 
•.^.tt  ,r  .r  w,,.n-.  .h^iaiue  from  the  trunk, and  to  shorten  it 
i>ianch  dies  naiurully  andbreiiks  ofl\    In 

:  _  Hitl  be  found  in  the  wood.    This  is  the 

■■ation  of  nature  in  a  close  wood«  which  we  should  en* 

l^iir  to  imitiite. 

F*^ '  IDLING  is  an  offence  at  common  law  against 

rat^  -t-nbud  in  the  stittute  5  inul  6  Ed.  VL  c.  14, 

op  eonlruciiuff  for  any  merchandize  or 

lie  way  to  market ;  ordJj^suading  persons 

nci  1^  or  provisions  there,  or  ucisuading 

Bn  i.-e  when  there,  any  of  wliich  pmc- 

^h  i^J  make  the  market  dearer  to  *'      !   ;r 

n^  ,  1  tes  concerning  this  otfonce  wci 

\    •  ,  i;I.  e,  71,  and  now  the  general  p*.M...i^.  i.^^ 

•  .         J !  I  -    ther  minute  misdemeanours  is.  by  tlie  common 

nn  tine  and  imprisonment.     (4  BL  Cam.) 

^.'s  of  trade  being  now  better  understood, 

no  offence  are  unknown;  and  by  stat  7 

.  c,  3d,  it  is  enacted  that  no  constable  shall 

>  make  presentments  of  forestallers  at  any 

r  quarter  sessions.    l"he  prohibition  seems  to 

Lvetl  from  the  Roman  law,  which  imposed  a 

liy  ui  twenty  pieces  of  gold  in  such  cases*     (Dis,  43, 

2.)     [Rkuratingj  Ingrossing;  MonopolyJ 
REZ.  a  district  in  Franrc,  the  largest  of  the  three 
isioQs  of  tht  province  of  Lyonois.      It  was  for  the 
|>art  comprehended  in  the  territory  of  the  S-/--'  -:, 
'cur»  or  Feurs»  one  of  its  chief  towns,  was  il 

ni.i  ,,r  iiwi  '-riiicnts — a  town  of  f-onic  iiu p.. ,„,_-, 

•lony.    From  ihl-  town  the  districis 

I  if  PuL'Ui  Forcn^is,  from  whence 

^vision  under  llono- 

I  mia,  and  afterwards 

kiu^dom  of  the  Buigundians,  from  who^e 

.     .  to  that  of  the  Fnvnbs.     It  was  Ijoundcd 

le  ntjfth  by  Bourgo^^ne,  oii   the  north  eail  by  Bcau- 

on  the  east  by  Lyonnois  Proper,  on  the  soutli  by 

and  Vivarais.  on    the   west   by  Auvergne,  and  on 

h-wet  by  Bourbon nois.      The   Icnilory  thus   de- 

*^  for  the  most  part  of  a  portion  of  llic  valley  of 

]  of  the  slope  of  the  hills  which  separate  that 

y    ^.*   ...c  east    from   Ljonois  and   on  the  west  from 

.iiirer;^ne.     It  comprehends  the  coal  fa  Id  (or  part  of  it)  of 

thii'-i  'luility  in  Frante:   produces  iron  and  lead,  and  is 
of  the  hardware  manufacture  :  St.  Etienne, 
b«  1  iio  of  France,  h>  within  its  limits.   It  produces 

e  of  fir-timber  and  excellent  turpenUne;  and 
;   good  (juality,  and  excellent  hemp.      It  is 
1  y   the  Loire  and  several  of  its  tribntmries,  and 
li'one  part  across  the  hills  which  ordinarily  bound 
tie  river  Rh5ne. 
wa.s   subdivided   into  Haut  Forez, 
-    i  urea,    captUd    Monthrison   (popula- 
tor  the  town,  S'iGA  for  the  whole  com- 
..w.;  I  nois,  capital  Roanne  (population  8&U0 
F.  U,  No.  C40. 


u 


for  the  towni  9260  tor  the  whole  cotnmnne).    It  is  now  corn- 
prehcuded  almost  entirely  in  the  department  of  Loire:   i^| 
small  portion  is  included  in  that  of  Haute  Loire. 

The  other  principal  towns  of  the  ci-devant  Forez,  with 
tiieir  population  in  1832,  are— St.  Bonnet  Le  Chateau  (207^1 
town,  2 J 69  commune),  Bour^  Argental  (1734  town,  25ai|| 
commune),  C hazel les  sur  Lyon  (3079  commune )«  Stii|| 
Etienne  (:J3,ttU4),  Firmini  (2438  town,  3779  commune),  Sul 
Galmier  (1800  town,  2659  commune),  St.  GenSt-MalifauXe| 
(3'>74  commune),  St.  Julian  en  J  arret  (3:231  commune),  St. 
Just  sur  Loire  (1523  town,  2500  commune),  La  Fouillousel 
C3471  commune),  Sl  Rambcrt  (3015  commune),  Vai  B«^| 
noite  (4433  commune),  and  B(u^n*Basset  (5^24  eommune)i4| 

Forez,  Beaujolois,  and  Lyonois  constituted  in  thir 
middle  ages  a  county  which  was  rendered  hereditary  by 
Guillaume,  one  of  the  otficers  of  Chailes  I^'  Chauve.  H« 
was  about  ajj.  890  succeeded  in  Lyonois  and  Forei  bw 
one  of  his  sons,  and  bv  another  in  Uoaujolois,  whicq 
thenceforward  constituted  a  leparate  lordship.  At  a  sub 
sequent  period  these  C'Ounts  seem  to  have  lost  first  ihik 
jurisdiction  of  the  city  of  Lyon  and  afterwards  of  Lyon^ 
oii,  through  the  increasing  power  of  the  arehbishop  of  tlmtl 
city*  The  county  of  Forez  afterwards  came  into  the  handi 
of  the  dukes  of  Bourbon,  and  was,  together  with  theuq 
duchy,  united  to  the  crown, 

FCiRFAR,  the  county- town  of  Forfarshire,  is  an  antien 
royal  burgh,  situated  13  miles  north  of  Dundee,  iu  the  greal  ^ 
valley  of  Strath  more.  The  ruins  of  a  royal  palace  are  still 
to  be  seen  on  the  top  of  a  mount.  A  iigure  of  this  castle,  cut 
in  stone,  torms  the  heraldic  devit:c  of  the  borou-^h.  Hero 
Malcohn  CJanmore  lield  his  first  |>arUanK^nt  in  Ut:>7,  afiLr 
recovering  his  kingdom  from  the  usurpation  ot 
The  town  was  burned  and  plundered  by  v 
troops,  when  all  its  written  documents  were  los(.  U  is 
recorded  that  nine  poor  ^  omen  were  burned  for  witdios  at 
the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  ihut  in  the  reign 
of  James  VI.  the  weekly  market-day  was  on  Sunday.  An 
iron  collar,  called  the  witches'  bridle,  is  still  preseived  in 
the  town ;  it  was  fixed  on  the  head  by  two  iron  spikes  put 
into  the  mouth,  and  by  a  long  iron  chain  attached  to  it  the 
dreaded  a^ent  of  Satan  was  led  to  the  tlames.  Tiie  houses 
are  neat  and  well  budt,  though  the  streets  are  >'^-i.-, 
as   in  every  ant ieut  town.     The  church  is  avti 

and  ornamenlal   edifice.      There   is  also  an  cj ,      ^ n 

chapeUand  a  new  and  elegant  town-house  senes  ai  oncHj 
for  judicial  and  other  public  purposes  and  a  pri.Min*  Throe 
endowed  public  schools  are  well  conducted  in  commodious 
rooms.  The  town  being  the  seat  of  the  county  courts,  is 
the  residence  of  many  members  of  the  legal  profession^ 
Tlie  linen  manufacture  is  very  extensively  carried  on. 
Several  hundred  looms  are  employed,  and  the  quantity 
aimually  produced  of  Osnaburghs  and  various  other  kind!s 
of  linens  is  about  2*500,000  yards,  tho  value  of  which 
exceeds  lOO.OOOA  Shoes,  called  brogues,  are  made  in  large 
quantities  for  ^---^"•'•'ion.  This  town  is  also  di-^"  ■  '-'  --l 
for  ilshrcwci  ler  and  beer.     Of  late  ) 

iraprovcmcnu  *.-  _    ,tn  made  in  the  » t^r^tl  - 

of  the  place  and  its  institutions,      /v 

garden,  first  laid  out  by  the  celebraio       i      i 

tided  here,  has  been  replenished  with  a  great  variety  of 

indigenous  and  exotic  plants.      A  nursery  too  has  been 

formed,  containing  nme  acres  planted  with  all   kinds  of 

IVuit  and  forest  trees.    The  inland  situaliorv,  15  mile^  from 

the  scacoast,  is  disadvantat^oous  for  i'  - ; 

but  the  active  spirit  and  industry  of  tli 

to  the  town  a  satisfactory*  degree  of  pru^iJi-iiiy.     in  l^Ji 

the  population  was  7950. 

FORFARSHIRE  is  a  maritime  county  on  the  east  side 
«»f  Scotland.  Though  it  usually  takes  the  name  of  Forfiir, 
the  countv  town,  it  is  also  nametl  Angus,  probably  from  the 
high  lana,  south  of  the  town  of  Montrose,  called  the  Hdl 
of  Angus,  on  whii-h  the  d^edonians  assembled  to  waTrh 
the  landing  of  their  Danish  invaders;  or  rather,  as  s>taUii 
by  other  authorities,  because  this  county  was  di^'joinedfntm 
the  contiguous  county  of  Kincardine,  or  Mearns,  by  Ken* 
neth  II.,  whoassignetl  it  to  his  aon,  ^neas,  or  Angus,  about 
A.n.  838.  Its  eastern  boundary  is  formed  b)  the  Germun 
Ocean  ;  on  the  south  it  haa  the  Frith  of  Tny  and  Perth* 
shire;  on  the  west,  Perthshire ;  on  the  north  th*  '      f 

AWrdecn,  and  .on  the  north-east  tho  county  of  K 
it  lies  between  55"  27'  and  56^  j9'  N.  bt,  and   U,.,. 
2!>'  and  3"  23'  W,  long.     The  extreme  length  of  tlie  c  ,^tii , 
from  south  to  north  in  a  straight  hue  is  3t3  mdes,  and  huiii 
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eaftttove8t26  miles.  Its  area  issftid  in  Mr.  Headrick's 
'Agricultural  Survey'  to  contain  532,!243  English  acres,  or 
435,144  Scotch  acres.  The  latter  measure,  which  is  most 
commonly  used  in  this  county,  is  nearly  a  fourth  larger  than 
the  former ;  four  Scotch  being  nearly  equal  to  five  English 
acres.  In  the  same  work,  published  in  1813,  the  constituent 
portions  of  the  whole  surface  are  given  as  follow:— 

Acref. 

Woods  and  plantations     •     •     20,764 

Cultivable  wastes  ....     20,000 

Hills  and  mountains  unarable  150,836 

Cultivated  and  improved  .     .  340,643 

In  Mr.  MacCulloch's  *  Statistical  Account  of  the  British 

Empire'  the  superficial  contents  are  stated  to  be  570,880 

English  acres,  of  which  2560  are  water.     In  other  recent 

accounts,  the  extent  of  land  in  cultivation  is  stated  at 

370,000  acres,  and  the  wooded  land  35,000  acres,  of  which 

5000  acres  are  natural  wood  and  coppice. 

General  Appearance, — ^There  are  four  natural  divisions 
of  the  surface.  Tlie  first  is  the  Grampian  district,  which 
comprises  somewhat  less  than  the  north-western  half  of  the 
county,  and  exhibits  a  tract  of  irregular  mountain  ridges, 
which,  for  the  most  part,  have  a  shallow  moorish  soil,  and 
are  covered  with  short  heath,  and  large  tracts  of  peat  moss, 
but  numerous  valleys  by  which  they  are  intersected  are 
fertile  and  picturesque.  The  direction  of  the  ridges  is  gene- 
rally from  north-west  to  south-east,  and  the  numerous 
streams  which  rise  in  this  mountainous  district  all  fiow  in 
a  south-easterly  course.  The  Grampian  mountains  within 
this  county  are  called  the  Braes  of  Angus ;  they  rise  in 
several  places  to  an  elevation  of  3400  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  and  exhibit  all  the  grand  and  various  scenerv  of 
an  alpine  country.  The  principal  valleys  are  Glen  Isla, 
Glen  Prosen,  Glen  Clova,  Glen  Lethrot,  and  Glen  Esk. 
The  second  division  is  formed  by  the  great  valley  of 
Strathmore,  or  How  (hollow)  of  Angus,  which  extends 
across  the  centre  of  the  county,  from  south-west  to  north- 
east, including  the  towns  of  Cupar,  Forfar,  and  Brechin. 
Its  length  is  thirty-three  miles,  and  the  width  from  four 
to  six  miles.  Here  the  surface  is  gently  undulating,  and 
beautifully  diversified  with  streams,  well  cultivated  fields, 
plantations,  villages,  and  gentlemen's  seats.  The  third 
division  consists  of  the  Seedlay  or  Sidlaw  Hills,  which  run 
parallel  with  the  ^reat  chain  of  the  Grampians,  from  the 
south-west  extremity  of  the  county,  and  terminate  in  the 
promontory  on  the  coast  called  Red  Head,  which  rises  to 
about  1500  feet  above  the  sea.  Some  of  these  hills  are  up- 
wards of  1400  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  command 
extensive  views  of  the  Grampians  on  the  one  hand,  and  of 
the  Tay  and  ocean  on  the  other.  In  many  parts  they  are 
covered  with  short  heath,  in  others  they  are  cultivated  up 
to  their  summits,  and  contain  many  fertile  and  beautiful 
valleys.  The  length  of  this  district  is  about  30  miles,  and 
its  width  from  3  to  6  miles.  The  fourth  division  is  the  ma- 
ritime district,  included  between  the  Sidlaws  and  the  shores 
of  the  Tay  and  the  ocean.  It  extends  from  the  boundary 
west  of  Dundee  to  the  hills  about  seven  miles  south  of  Mont- 
rose, varying  in  width  from  three  to  eight  miles,  and  sloping 
gently  towards  the  shore  to  the  east  and  the  south.  This 
tract  is  generally  very  fertile,  under  high  cultivation,  and 
adorned  with  numerous  villages,  plantations,  farm  offices, 
and  elegant  villas.  Near  the  shore  of  the  Tay  there  are 
mounds  of  loose  sand,  containing  extensive  beds  of  sea  shells, 
at  least  60  feet  higher  than  the  present  level  of  the  sea. 

Although  so  great  a  portion  of  this  county  is  covered 
with  mountains,  it  contams,  on  the  whole,  a  greater  pro- 
portion of  arable  land  than  any  other  county  of  Scotland, 
and  it  is  not  inferior  to  any  in  opulence  and  prosperity. 

Minerals  and  Fossils.  Grampian  District— The  great 
chain  of  primary  rocks  called  the  Grampian  Hills,  a  section 
of  which  forms  the  north-west  portion  of  this  county,  has 
been  minutely  described  in  a  geological  survey  of  these 
mountains  by  Colonel  Imrie.  Tney  are  composed  chiefiy  of 
— 1st  granite  of  various  qualities,  some  of  it  beautiful,  and 
very  durable  for  building.  It  is  formed  of  crystallized  rhom- 
boidal  felspars,  commonly  intermixed  with  laminated  talc  or 
mica,  and  takes  a  brilliant  polish.  In  the  cavities  and  fissures 
are  found  yellow  and  smoke-coloured  topazes :  when  they  are 
white,  they  are  named  rock  crystals.  Their  usual  form  is 
that  of  pentagonal  prisms,  sometimes  12  or  14  inches  in 
length.  2nd.  Next  to  the  granite  a  very  large  proportion  of 
the  Grampians  in  this  county  is  composed  uf  fine-grained, 
hard^  and  greyish  gneiss,  and  micaceous  schistus  or  mica 


schist.  It  ifl  always  stratified;  the  beds  lie  at  variooi 
angles  and  are  often  perpendicular.  This  rock  is  generally 
of  a  lead  colour,  but  is  found  occasionally  brilliant  with  tin 
mica,  which  covers  the  surface  of  its  plates.  Amon^  fiie 
schistose  rocks  are  veins  and  detached  masses  of  silicious 
spar  or  quartz,  frequently  of  a  red  colour  firom  the  presence 
of  iron.  It  is  found  also  of  a  clear  white,  and  is  the  pureit 
form  of  natural  flint,  like  that  with  which  the  Chinese  mana- 
facture  their  beautiful  earthenware.  Laminated  talc  or  mica 
slate  of  a  silvery  hue  occurs  among  the  schistose  rocks  in 
large  blotches  or  in  irregular  veins.  It  ofren  contains  siliciom 
spar,  and  is  thickly  studded  with  small  garnets,  varying  in 
colour  from  a  faint  to  a  deep  crimson.  Porcelain  stone  ii 
abundant  on  some  of  the  Grampian  heights.  This  namt 
was  assigned  to  it  by  Dr.  Walker,  professor  of  natural  his- 
tory in  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  because  it  contains  the 
same  proportions  of  silica  and  alumina  which  are  required 
to  compose  the  finest  porcelain.  Its  colour  is  generally 
white,  inclining  to  grey,  or  reddish,  owing  to  the  presence 
of  iron.  Lead  mines  were  wrought  in  the  Grampian  range 
above  a  century  ago,  and  the  ore  is  said  to  have  yielded  A 
part  of  silver.  The  ore,  which  is  galena,  is  of  a  blackitf 
colour,  and  metallic  lustre,  and  is  thought  to  be  obtainable  in 
abundance,  if  pains  were  taken  to  make  excavations  for  iho 
purpose.  Limestone  is  plentiful  in  various  parts  of  thii 
mountainous  district;  it  is  frequently  streaked  with  bloe 
and  white,  or  spotted  with  yellow,  and  contains  crystals  and 
talc.  Large  veins  of  slate  occur  along  the  declivities,  hot 
they  are  not  much  wrought  for  roofing.  At  Glenedi  on 
the  bank  of  the  North  Esk,  and  at  Cortachie  on  the  Sontk 
Esk,  large  masses  of  jasper  are  imbedded  in  schistose  ml 
micacious  rocks.  It  varies  in  colour  from  a  bright  ydkv 
to  a  deep  red,  is  susceptible  of  a  high  polish,  and  maybe 
fiuhioned  into  ornamental  trinkets.  The  third  componeit 
of  the  Grampian  rocks  is  porphyry.  It  occurs  in  bned 
veins  contiguous  to  the  schistose  rocks,  and  forms  numenM 
hills ;  is  generally  of  a  brown,  yellowish,  or  whitish  colour, 
and  is  interspersed  with  grains  of  quartz  and  rounded  fel- 
spars. These  rocks,  namely  granite,  gneiss,  mieaciov 
schist,  mica  slate,  clay  slate,  and  porphyry,  arc  the  urad 
constituents  of  the  primary  mountains  in  Scotland,  end 
they  cuii.tUonly  succeed  each  other  in  the  order  here  de- 
scribed. 

The  transition  rocks,  lying  between  the  granite  aid 
flcBtz,  appear  on  the  declivities  of  the  Grampians  towvdi 
the  valley  of  Strathmore.  Thev  consist  of  grey  sctustoie 
wacke  slate,  in  which  occur  be  is  of  slate,  spar,  and  nunie 
reus  elliptical  masses  of  jasper,  some  measuring  30  feet  hf 
]  0.  Greenstone,  basalt,  and  dark  coloured  limestone  m 
also  prevalent,  with  compact  felspar  in  extensive  beds  of  i 
reddish  brown  colour.  The  floetz  rocks  of  this  lower  distrid; 
which  rest  upon  the  transition  rocks,  present  much  \m!tf 
of  composition,  but  may  all  be  referred  to  the  red  sandstone 
formation  of  Werner.  This  sandstone  is  often  fine-grained, 
and  valuable  fur  architectural  purposes.  It  is  traversed  hj 
extensive  beds  of  conglomerate  limestone,  greenstone,  binll^ 
amygdaloid,  clinkstone,  felspar,  and  porphyry,  and  contain! 
veins  of  heavy  spar,  and  traces  of  copper  ores.  Pearls  hut 
been  found  in  the  bed  of  the  North  Lsk. 

Strathmore  District. — In  descending  firom  the  Gim- 
pians  the  first  rock  that  occurs  after  the  porph}Tyisi 
coarse  pudding-stone,  gravel-stone,  or  breccia.  B^  the  nes- 
santry  it  is  called  *  yolky-stone,'  from  being  compose)  of 
numerous  rounded  pebbles  resembling  yolks  of  eggs,  wbid 
are  held  together  by  a  ferruginous  cement  of  great  hsrd- 
ness.  This  rock  has  evidently  been  formed  from  firagmenti 
detached  from  the  rocks  above  described,  which,  in  their 
progress  towards  their  present  position,  had  been  rounded 
by  tlie  action  of  water.  This,  and  other  local  circumstaneeik 
have  induced  several  scientific  topographers  to  belie^-e  tfaiX 
this  spacious  valley,  of  which  the  How  of  Kincardine  is  i 
continuation,  was  once  the  channel  of  a  great  river  or  Iskt 
As  we  descend  along  the  beds  of  the  streams  which  ioA 
the  rivers  South  and  North  Esk,  the  pudding-stone  ({» 
duates  into  the  species  of  sand-stone  which  is  csdled  rubble- 
stone,  because,  owing  to  its  hardness,  it  c^mnot  be  cut  irilh 
the  ehisel,  and  is  fit  only  for  what  masons  call  rubblc-wofi 
It  is  of  a  brown  or  red  colour,  and  consists  of  particles  of 
sand  united  by  the  cement  which  combines  the  pebbles  in 
the  pudding-stone.  Lower  down  this  first  species  of  sand- 
stone graduates  into  one  which  is  softer,  of  a  deep  re^ 
colour,  and  has  beds  of  deep  red  clay  interposcu  Be- 
tween its  strata.    It  consists  of  particles  of  silex  cemented 
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hf  ftmiginoiu  day.  It  often  occurs  in  lamins,  or  slates, 
it  fbr  roofing,  and  is  easily  cut  with  the  chisel.  Its  beds 
frequently  contain  detached  yolks  or  rounded  pebbles,  and 
pudding-stone  is  often  found  with  it  in  alternate  beds. 

Shell-marl,  formed  from  the  cxuvio)  of  several  kinds  of 
Bneah-water  shell-fish,  abounds  in  various  parts  of  Strath- 
Bore,  and  is  a  very  useful  manure.  It  is  procured  in  large 
fnantities  from  beneath  beds  of  peat-moss  at  the  bottom  of 
vreral  antient  lochs  wliich  have  been  drained  chiefly  for 
his  purpose,  namely  the  lochs  of  Kinordie,  Lundio,  Logie, 
nd  Restennet.  From  the  undraincd  lochs  of  Forfar, 
leioobie,  and  Balgavies,  it  is  dragged  up  by  means  of 
nm  scoops  worked  from  boats.  In  the  *  Agricultural 
Inrrey  '  it  is  stated  that  the  value  of  100  acres  of  this  marl, 
venging  five  feet  in  thickness,  in  the  drained  bed  of  Loch 
^e,  exceeded  100,000/.;  and  that  from  the  small  loch  of 
IcStennet  the  sale  of  part  of  the  drained  marl  had  yielded 
in  1813)  a  clear  profit  of  16,000/.  This  manure  is  here 
bo  obtained  from  several  drained  mosses  or  peat-bogs. 
"he  description  of  the  other  alluvial  strata  comes  under  the 
cad  of  soils. 

_  Iron  has  been  discovered,  and  from  the  number  of  ferru- 
moiiB  springs  which  rise  in  various  parts,  several  beds  of 
•OQ  ore  are  conjectured  to  exist.  The  only  other  mineral 
wthy  of  notice  in  this  district  is  a  species  of  pipe-clay,  found 
frincipally  in  the  south-west  extremity  of  the  valley  near 
Slammis. 

Diiirici  of  the  Sidlaw  i/i7/#.— These  mountain  ridges 
19  composed  chiefly  of  sand-stone,  the  strata  of  which  lie 
early  horizontally  towards  the  south,  and  decline  towards 
lie  north  at  an  angle  of  45^  It  is  of  various  colours ;  red, 
rown,  grey,  white,  and  greenish.  Some  of  the  fine-grained 
(susceptible  of  a  pohsh  suflicient  to  form  an  imperfect 
lirror.  Numerous  beds  of  indurated  clay  of  a  red,  grey, 
nd  bluish  colour,  are  interposed  between  the  strata,  ft 
es  in  thin  lasers  resembling  slates.  Interposed  between 
leae  strata  of"^  sand-stone  arc  large  beds  of  the  yolky-stone, 
uying  from  60  to  100  feet  m  thickness.  The  rounded 
lones  imbedded  in  this  species  of  rock  consist  of  white  and 
sd  quartz,  jasper,  whinstone,  porphyry,  and  grey  and  red 
ranite,  all  combined  with  a  ferruginous  sandy  cement. 
he  superficial  stratum  of  this  range  of  hills  is  formed  of 
rvertil  varieties  of  whinstone,  which  appears  in  the  various 
trms  of  basalt,  greenstone,  porphyry,  and  a  cellular  stone  by  I 
ime  believed  to  be  volcanic  lava.  The  colour  varies  also  j 
om  red,  brown,  and  grey  to  green,  dark  blue,  and  black. 
11  the  kinds  of  agate  and  onyx  enumerated  by  mineralo-  ' 
utB  are  found  on  these  hills,  but  they  are  less  in  number  ' 
id  size  than  those  found  on  tho  hills  near  Falkland,  in 
ifeshire.  Quarries  of  limestone  of  a  peculiar  structure 
»  extensively  wrought.  It  is  composed  of  congeries  of 
landed  firagments  of  various  colours  cemented  together  in 
crystallized  spar,  and  is,  in  fact,  a  species  of  mottled 
larble.  Large  beds  of  clay-marl,  a  very  useful  manure, 
scur  in  several  parts  of  this  district  along  the  ravines  and 
lorial  bottoms.  On  the  south-east  declivities  of  the 
idlaw  Hills  are  large  quarries  of  sand-stone  flags  of 
iperior  quality  for  pavements,  steps,  tomb-stones,  &c. 
hose  which  split  oflf  from  half  an  incn  to  an  inch  in  thick- 
B88  are  much  used  for  roofing.  The  slabs  from  these 
Harries  are  largely  exported  from  Aberbrothwick  to  Leith, 
ondon,  and  many  other  places.  Tlieir  strata  form  a  broad 
mtinued  zone  from  the  south-west  to  the  north-east  side 
r  the  county.  Lead  has  been  discovered,  but  not  in  suf- 
eient  quantity  for  the  encouraQ;cment  of  mining.  Copper 
«  has  also  been  found,  and  veins  of  this  metal  are  believed 
I  exist  in  the  Sidlaw  riange. 

Maritime  District. — Beds  of  red  sand-stone,  including 
»undcd  fragments  as  before,  occur  frequently  to  the  south 
dd  ea^t  of  the  zone  of  sand-stone  flags,  but  no  gravel  or 
3lky-8|one  is  found  in  this  district.  Veins  of  whin  and 
nphyry  intersect  the  sand-stone  strata,  and  form  numerous 
ills.  At  Hedderwick,  two  miles  north  of  Montrose,  quarries 
r  limestone  are  extensively  wrought.  The  stratum  lies 
eep,  and  is  twenty- five  feet  in  thickness.  The  stone  is 
aid,  white,  of  a  fine  grain,  and  resembles  Carrara  marble. 
.  is  burned  at  the  quarries  in  several  large  kilns.  On  the 
!a-shore,  about  two  miles  south  of  Montrose,  is  another 
*i}'  laige  limestone  quarry,  which  has  been  worked  since 
le  year  1696.  Rock  and  clay  marl  are  abundant  in  the 
St  net  round  Montrose.  Numerous  large  boulder  stones  of 
rampian  granito  lie  scattered  in  the  lower  parts  of  the 
mnty,  and  diapeless  detached  masses  several  tons  in  weight. 


evidently  of  the  same  origin,  are  found  in  the  Strath« 
more  and  maritime  districts.  Coal  of  an  infenor  quality 
has  been  traced  a  little  to  the  west  of  Aberbrothwick,  but 
this  county  may  be  said  to  be  destitute  of  this  important 
mineral,  and  the  supply  is  obtained  chiefly  from  Fif^hire 
and  Newcastle.  The  poor,  who  cannot  obtain  coal  without 
difficulty,  procure  for  fuel  peat,  brushwood,  broom,  and 
furze.  There  are  several  chalybeate  springs,  which  are  be- 
lieved to  be  serviceable  in  dyspepsia. 

Soils.—The  general  colour  of  the  soils  of  this  county  is 
red,  inclining  to  brown  and  black.  The  shade  darkens  with 
the  degree  of  moisture.  On  tlie  Grampians  is  generally 
found  a  thin  stratum  of  moorish  earth,  through  which  tho 
rock  often  juts  from  a  subsoil  of  whitish  clay.  In  the  Gram- 
pian glens  the  alluvial  soil  is  loose  and  friable,  having  a 
predominance  of  sand.  It  is  well  adapted  for  potatoes,  tur- 
nips, and  artificial  grasses.  In  the  lower  parts  of  the 
county  the  primary  soils,  that  is,  those  which  have  been 
formed  from  the  mineral  strata  on  which  they  rest,  are  ge- 
nerally thin,  mossy,  and  encumbered  with  loose  stones. 
The  primary  soils  on  the  sand-stone  rocks  are  composed 
chiefly  of  tenacious  clay,  and  are  naturally  very  unproduc- 
tive, though,  when  properly  wrought,  manured,  and  drained, 
they  produce  excellent  crops  of  wheat.  The  primary  soils 
upon  whinstone  are  very  fertile,  but  often  too  shallow  for 
the  plough,  and  the  solid  rock  often  juts  up  above  the  sur- 
face. This  description  applies  to  the  tract  along  the  north 
side  of  the  Sidlaw  Hills,  and  along  their  intersecting  valleys, 
as  well  as  to  many  parts  of  the  maritime  district.  In  the 
valley  of  Strathmore  the  soils  are  all  alluvial,  but  seldom 
fertile.  Some  parts  of  this  valley  are  gravelly,  and  others 
exhibit  a  soil  of  barren  sand.  Fine  tracts  of  rich  black  and 
brown  vegetable  mould  occur  in  several  places,  as,  for  in- 
stance, at  the  west  extremity  of  the  basin  or  lake  of  Mont- 
rose. On  the  whole,  the  Grampian  district  and  the  decli- 
vities of  the  Sidlaw  Hills  may  be  said  to  be  generally 
covered  with  coarse  clay  and  moor  pasture,  and  all  the  lower 
lands  have  partly  retentive  subsoils,  and  partly  soils  chiefly 
alluvial.  Along  the  coast,  north  of  Montrose,  between  Aber- 
brothwick and  Dundee,  around  the  latter  place,  and  in  the* 
inland  district  between  Brechin  and  Forfar,  there  are  downs 
of  loose  sand,  partially  covered  with  stunte<l  grass,  and  useful 
only  as  burrowing  ground  for  stocks  of  rabbits.  The 
principal  bed  of  peat  is  called  the  Dilty  Moss,  on  a  ridge  of 
the  Sidlaw  Hills.  On  the  Grampians  the  best  peat  beds 
occupy  the  hollows  on  the  highest  summits,  which  renders 
it  difficult  to  obtain  this  fuel  in  the  populous  lowland  dis- 
tricts. 

Hydrography,  Roads. — ^This  county  has  about  forty  miles 
of  sea-coast,  in  which  there  are  three  ports,  namely,  Dun- 
dee, Aberbrothwick,  and  Montrose,  formerly  there  were 
few  parishes  in  which  there  was  not  a  lake.  The  number 
is  now  much  reduced.  Some  have  been  drained  to  gain  an 
extent  of  arable  land,  but  many  more  have  been  wholly  or 
partially  drained  for  the  sake  of  the  rich  marl  manure 
Dcneath  their  beds.  The  following  are  the  principal  of 
those  which  remain:  Lochlee,  on  the  Grampians,  the 
sourse  of  the  North  £sk  river,  is  a  mile  in  length,  and  is 
embosomed  among  groups  of  lofty  mountains.  Lentrathcn 
Loch  is  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water  at  the  base  of  the  Gram- 
pian range,  nearly  circular,  and  a  mile  in  diameter.  It  is 
enclosed  oy  magnificent  mountain  scenery,  and  its  banks 
present  some  rare  botanical  plants.  The  Loch  of  Furfur 
lies  west  of  that  town ;  its  length  is  about  a  mile,  but  its 
water  has  been  much  reduced  by  draining  for  the  marl  on 
its  sides.  Eastward  from  Forfar  is  the  LK)ch  of  llescobie,  of 
similar  dimensions.  It  is  one  of  a  chain  of  five,  extending 
across  the  Sidlaw  range  of  hills.  The  loch  or  basin  of  Mont- 
rose is  an  inland  bay ;  it  contains  an  area  of  more  than 
four  square  miles,  but  is  so  shallow  that  at  low  water  the 
greater  portion  of  this  space  is  left  a  dr}'  tract  of  sand. 
All  these  lakes  abound  with  pike,  perch,  trout,  and  eels. 

The  following  are  the  principal  rivers,  or,  as  they  aro  pro- 
vincially  called,  waters:—!.  The  North  Esk  (Gaelic,  Uis^, 
water)  issues  from  Lochlee,  which  is  fed  bv  mountain  streams 
firom  the  west  Descending  in  a  winding  course  to  the 
east  and  south-east,  it  receives  almost  innumerable  moun- 
tain torrents,  until  at  Bum  it  becomes  the  northern  bound- 
ary line  of  the  county,  when,  after  receiving  the  West  Water 
and  the  Water  of  Cruick,  it  flows  south-easterly  through  a 
fertile  district,  and  falls  into  the  sea  about  three  miles  north 
of  Montrose.  At  Burn,  where  it  descends  from  the  Gnmi- 
pianB.  it  has  worn  a  deep  ravine,  at  the  bottom  of  which  it 
*^  '  3A2 
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foams  from  rock  to  rock  with  a  picturesqne  beauty,  which 
has  been  artificially  improved  by  the  elegfant  taste  of  Lord 
Gordon,  in  whose  estate  it  flows.  No  part  of  this  stream  is 
narigable.  2.  The"  South  Esk  issues  from  the  north-west 
summits  of  the  Grampians,  and  having  received  numerous 
mountain  streams,  it  descends  into  the  valby  of  Strathmore, 
where  it  is  further  augmented  by  several  brooks :  continuing 
easterly  by  the  town  of  Brechin,  it  passes  through  the  basin 
of  Montrose  into  the  sea.  On  several  of  its  falls  are  erected 
Hax  spinning-mills,  and  other  machinery.  3.  The  Isla 
rises  from  numerous  torrents  among  the  Grampiui  sum- 
mits on  the  north-west  side  of  the  county.  Its  course  is 
south-west  to  near  Ruthven,  where  it  turns  off  to  join  the 
Tay,  in  Perthshire.  Like  the  North  Esk,  in  eseapmg  firom 
the  Grampians  it  has  worn  a  chasm  in  the  granite  rocks 
more  than  a  hundred  feet  perpendicular ;  and  it  forms  cas- 
cades of  the  greatest  beauty.  One  has  a  clear  precipitous 
fall  of  at  least  35  feet.  The  banks  are  very  steep  and  richly 
wooded  for  several  miles,  and  the  scenery,  at  tne  junction 
of  the  Melgam  water  is  made  highly  romantic  by  the  ex- 
tensive ruins  of  the  antient  fortified  castle  of  Airlie.  The 
Dean,  Lunan,  Dighty,  and  other  smaller  streams,  are  not 
of  sufficient  magnitude  for  particular  notice.  Numerous  pe- 
rennial springs  flow  from  the  sand-stone  hills.  One  at 
Kirktown,  in  the  parish  of  Kinnettles,  emits  25  gallons  per 
minute,  or  36,000  per  day. 

The  principal  roads  branch  off  from  Dundee— 1,  to 
Abe rbroth wick,  Montrose,  and  thence  to  Aberdeen ;  2,  to 
Forfar  and  Brechin ;  3,  to  Cupar  Angus  and  westward. 
These,  and  other  lines  of  internal  communication,  are  kept 
in  good  order.  There  are  numerous  stone  and  wooden 
bridges  across  the  small  streams.  The  principal  one  is 
over  the  North  Esk,  on  the  road  from  Montrose  to  Kincar- 
dine. A  rail-road  from  Dundee  crosses  the  south-west 
extremity  of  the  county  to  Perthshire. 

JVoods  and  Plantations,— '^\\mQTo\\%  trees  found  in  the 
mosses  and  marshy  ground,  consisting  of  enormous  oaks, 
ashes,  elms,  and  birches,  indicate  that  formerly  the  lower 
part  of  this  county  was  covered  with  forests.  Some  of  the 
Grampian  glens  are  partially  clothed  with  oak  and  hazel 
coppices  and  natural  birches  ;  and  others  are  covered  with 
thriving  plantations,  but  trees  do  not  grow  on  the  higher 
parts  of  the  mountains.  Near  the  sea-shore  trees  do  not 
thrive  unless  when  planted  in  ravines,  or  behind  banks 
by  which  they  are  sheltered.  Plantations  are  confined 
chietly  to  places  not  suitable  for  the  plough  — to  thin 
moorish  soiU  resting  on  clay  or  gravel ;  but  in  gentlemen's 
parks  and  pleasure-grounds  trees  occupy  soils  of  the  best 
quality.  On  the  declivities  of  the  Sidlaw  Hills  extensive 
tracts  have  been  planted  with  forest  trees,  chietly  larch, 
oak.  ash,  elm,  plane,  beech,  and  poplar.  Scotch,  spruce 
and  silver  firs  are  plai^ted  to  shelter  the  other  young  trees. 
Plantations  are  thmned  twelve  years  after  planting,  and 
the  tallest  and  straightest  sticks  are  exported  to  Kent  for 
hop-poles.  In  the  parks  of  the  gentry  and  around  the  old 
farmsteads  are  many  stately  trees  of  unknown  antiquity. 
Larch,  oak,  and  beech  plantations  are  continually  increasing. 
In  the  •  Agricultural  Survey,'  by  Mr.  Hcadrick,  the  space 
occupied  in  plantations  in  1813  is  stated  to  have  been 
20,764  acres,  which  is  supposed  to  be  now  doubled.  Many 
"wealthy  proprietors  have  planted  very  extensively.  The 
Earl  of  Airlie  alone,  since  1811,  has  planted  above  3000 
acres  near  Ruthven.  Beautiful  inclosures  and  plantations 
now  appear  in  every  parish.  The  largest  wood  is  that  of 
Monroman  Moor,  near  Brechin. 

The  plants  of  this  county  have  been  investigated  with 
great  industry  and  ability  by  Mr.  George  Don,  who  was 
born  and  resided  here,  and  who  added  more  new  species 
to  the  British  Flora  than  any  botanist  before  or  since.  His 
ample  and  curious  account  of  the  native  plants  in  Forfar- 
shire, published  in  'The  Agricultural  Survey,*  exhibits 
abundance  of  interesting  facts  for  the  scientific  botanist 

Climate. — ^The  great  variety  of  elevation  in  the  maritime, 
inland,  and  alpine  districts  causes  a  correspondent  variety 
of  climate.  On  the  high  lands  among  the  Grampians, 
where  the  snow  lies  on  the  summits  ducingthe  greater  part 
of  the  year,  the  air  is  generally  cold  and  piercing.  In  the 
great  midland  valley,  and  in  the  sheltered  parts  of  the  mari- 
time district,  the  climate  is  comparatively  mild  and  genial. 
On  the  coast  the  easterly  winds  are  occasionally  very  severe. 
The  heaviest  rains  are  from  the  east  and  south-east,  and 
the  deepest  falls  of  snow  fVom  the  north  and  north-east 
Jjj  the  evenings  of  warm  summer  days  a  chilling  wind»  ac- 


companied with  a  damp  and  thick  haze,  often  comes  fVom 
the  sea.  It  is  very  offensive  to  the  feeling,  and  productive 
of  colds  and  rheumatisms,  and  when  precipitated  on  the 
earth  as  hoar-firost  is  injurious  to  vegetation.  On  the  whole 
this  county  maybe  said  to  be  rather  bleak  andunfavounble 
to  delicate  constitutions :  however,  the  draining  of  marsbei 
and  stagnant  ponds,  and  the  eeneral  improvements  in  cultivi* 
tion,  have  greatly  ameliorated  the  climate,  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  general  variableness  and  inclemency  of  the  weather, 
the  native  inhabitants  are  a  healthy  and  vigorous  race. 

Estates,  Farms,  Agriculture,— AhoMi  a  century  ago  t 
great  proportion  of  this  county  was  in  the  hands  of  a  fSew 
antient  families;  but  since  the  introduction  of  trade  and 
manufactures,  landed  property  has  changed  its  possessors 
veiy  frequently,  and  has  become  much  more  minutdy 
divided  and  more  equally  distributed,  so  that,  of  the  fbrtr 
barons  mentioned  by  Edwards,  in  his  Description  of  Angu 
in  1678,  only  about  one-third  have  at  present  any  posses- 
sions in  the  county.  In  Mr.  Headrick's  •  Survey'  the  value 
of  a  large  proportion  of  the  estates  is  stated  to  be  from  IMA 
to  1 OOOT.  a  year ;  a  few  from  2000/.  to  6000/.,  and  one  or  two 
above!  12,000/.  a  year.  The  greatest  number  of  the  estatei 
are  held  by  charter  from  the  crown,  and  are  termed  free- 
hold. Farms  vary  much  in  size,  some  consisting  only  of  SO 
or  30  acres,  others  of  800  acres.  They  are  generally  fiom 
100  to  250  acres,  but  many  arc  less  than  100  acres.  Lcasei 
in  the  lowland  districts  are  taken  usually  for  nineteen  yetn; 
ih  the  Grampian  highlands  for  nine  yean.  About  one- 
third  of  the  land  in  this  county  is  held  under  deeds  of  en- 
tail, a  system  which,  for  the  sake  of  perpetuating  a  famih 
name,  reduces  tho  proprietors  to  mere  life-renters,  chills  all 
ardour  for  improvement,  and  thus  injures  the  interests  of 
the  county.  Mr.  Headrick  gives  the  following  statement  of 
the  number  and  value  of  farms  in  1813 : — 


Yearly  Rent. 

NamberoTFtTiM. 

Under  20/. 
From  20/.  to  50/. 

50/.  to  100/.      . 

100/.  to  300/. 

above  300/.      . 

1,674 

.      5r.5 

682 

.       315 

86 

Total  number      3,222 

The  walls  of  the  old  farm-houses  were  all  constructed 
with  turf  and  stones  in  alternate  layers,  and  the  mofing 
was  formed  of  branches  of  trees  and  turf,  or  thatch  fastened 
on  with  rope.  Ono  of  these  enclosures,  with  one  door  ond 
no  window,  Iodised  the  farmer's  family  and  his  cattle,  wbo 
all  }ilept  round  a  fire  on  the  earthen  floor.  A  hole  in  tbe 
roof  let  out  the  smoke,  and  in  the  day-time  it  was  a  sk}  light, 
llie  position  of  the  dunghill  beside  the  door  made  toe  en- 
trance ankle-deep  in  mire,  and  filled  the  dwelling  vith  a 
continual  stench.  Many  of  these  dirty,  damp,  and  smoky 
cabins,  with  the  improvement  only  of  a  small  glass  n^indov, 
are  still  to  be  seen  among  the  Grampian  hills.  Some  are 
built  with  mud,  mixed  up  with  straw.  It  must  hovevrr 
be  remarked  that  they  are  every  year  decreasing  in  num- 
ber. The  following  remarks  are  made  by  the  reverend 
author  of  the  description  of  the  parish  of  Lunan  in  the 
*  New  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland:'—*  It  is  a  subject «f 
deep  regret  that  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  habita- 
tions of  the  cottagers.  Scotland  in  this  respect  is  \fxs  te 
inferior  to  England.  In  vain  we  look  for  the  neatly  white- 
washed walls,  with  their  doors  and  windows  encircled  inth 
roses  and  evergreens,  and  the  small  tasteful  garden  in  fioat. 
so  often  to  be  met  with  in  England.  Of  late  years  fem- 
houses  and  farm -steadings  have  been  generally  made  com- 
modious and  useful,  but  the  cottages  of  the  poor  remain  fcr 
the  most  part  in  their  pristine  wretchednes-s.  In  Scotland 
they  have  always  been  proverbiallv  deficient  in  comfort  and 
neatness.*  It  is  in  the  eastern  lowland  districts  that  tbe 
greatest  improvements  are  displayed  in  the  farmerii'  dvett- 
inss  and  oliiccs.  Here  the  former  are  commonly  built  of 
red  sandstone,  of  two  stories,  lathed  and  plastered,  and 
roofed  with  thatch,  blue  slate,  or  sandstone  flags. 

The  number  of  hands  employed  in  the  pursuits  of  agri- 
eulture  is  estimated  at  20,000,  without  including  the  gRtt 
numbers  occasionally  engaged  in  seed-time  and  harvest, 
and  in  weeding  and  making  hav.  It  may  in  general  be 
stated  that  almost  every  useful  unproveraent  has  bed 
adopted  in  the  modes  and  implements  of  agriculture  in  this 
countv,  and  that  the  farmers  of  ForfluMhire  cannot  be  said 
to  be  behind  those  of  the  most  improved  counties  of  Scot 
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Thresh  in  If 'tniichincs  and  iron  ploughs,  improTed 
»!»  drill  in  g-Wrrows»  hocing-machines,  &c.  are  com- 
uaed.  Various  grasses  have  been  made  very  pro- 
f  bv  the  adoption  of  the  g^rass-seed-sowing  mnrhine ; 
sides  the  use  of  farra-j'ard  dung,  Hme.  lime- marl, 
Harl,  rock-marl,  whale-blubber,  soot,  mudoompost, 
k-weed,  as  manure,  hone  dust  has  become  generally 
"  ularly  for  crops  of  turnips^  and  large  mills  arc 
_  at  Dundee  and  Aberbrothwick  for  preparing  it. 
_"«f  various  kinds  is  practised  ex  tens  ivt*U\  Inclo- 
are  made  chiefly  by  stone  dykes  in  the  highlands, 
k-lborn  hedges  in  the  plains  of  Strathmore  and 
sea. 

stock  have  been  much  improved,  and  several 
ACTicultural  Societies,  of  which  iho  principal  is  the 
fti  Forfarshire  Farming  Associotion,  exercise  a  great 
Kioeln  the  introduction  of  superior  modes  of  culture 
reeding.  Mr.  Headrtck  remarks  that  all  classes  of 
rmers  of  this  county  are  abundantlvttharpsighted,  and 
ed  to  adopt  anv  improvement  which  they  see  executed 
ler*,  or  hear  described,  and  that  they  have  a  disiwsi- 
p  surmount  difficulties  by  persevering  labour  and 
laty.  The  chief  crops  are  of  oats,  barley,  and  wheat. 
station  of  crops  is  varied  according  to  different  soils, 
on  this  subject  will  be  found  fully  detailed  in 
ultural  Survey/  and  in  the  *  New  Slaiistical 
Scotland.'  Oats  appear  to  have  been  the  first 
of  grain  cuitivaled  in  Scotland,  and  are  pnibably 
lous,  as  wild  oats  abound  in  rarious  parts  of  this 
They  still  form  the  prevailing  crop,  oatmeal  and 
being  the  principal  article*  of  food  of  Iho  great 
the  population.  Oats  are  sown  after  barley  and  other 
but  commonly  after  grass  or  old  pasture  ha-*  been 
up,  several  times  in  succession.  Being  a  very  hardy 
the  soil  rcijuires  less  preparation  thim  fiir  any  other 
crop ;  but  they  soon  degenerate  unless  the  8ee<i  is  con- 
ly  renewetl  from  other  soils  of  a  different  f|uality  ami 
The  kinds  of  oats  cuHivtited  are — 1,  the  common 
s  oat ;  2,  the  Blami^ley  oat,  a  small  grain  yielding 
ntly  on  higlj  and  poor  landj  3,  the  barley  oai,  which 
»  a  good  soil  and  ripcrwf  early;  4,  the  Dutch  out,  a 
frain  in  a  thick  and  ample  husk ;  5,  the  beariled  grcy» 
ck  oat.  a  poor  inferior  species,  which  furmerly  pjc- 
tliroughout  the  county  i  it  grows  sjiontaneously,  but 
ftued  for  crops  chiefly  to  the  Grdtnpian  district;  G, 
iitata  oat,  which,  in  ail  the  fertile  tracts,  has  nearly 
Dted  every  other  species.  Much  of  the  oat  crop  is 
0ed  by  horses  and  exported  from  the  county,  Oat- 
wrriflgo,  eaten  with  milk  or  beer,  forms  the  breakfast 
jper  of  I  lie  labouring  classes,  among  whom  uat-cakes 
1  much  used  aa  bread.  Their  supper  commonly 
of  so  wens,  a  thick  gelatinous  and  slighHy  acidu- 
ace,  obtained  by  steeping  the  oat-bran  in  water 
16  itiU  adliering  portion  of  farina  and  starch. 
tg  the  opinion  that  tfiis  immmlerale  use  of  oat- 
the  peasantry  produces  *  the  Scotch  Fiddle,*  and 
utaneous  diseases,  Mr,  Head  rick  asserts  that  such 
are  much  more  prevalent  in  some  of  the  English 
where  oatmeal  is  not  usef!,  and  that  *  The  Fiddle ' 
utablo  solely  lo  dirty  clothing, 
t  waj*  formerly  contincd  to  the  lower  maritime  dis- 
thought  lo  be  too  delicate  to  thrive  in  the 
parts,  but  it  is  now  successfully  cuitivaled  at 
s  Ws  than  a  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of 
*  Tliree- fourths  of  the  wheat  arc  s^own  after  summer 
,  the  land  being  well  dunged  and  lined,  or  manured 
^post.  Tlie  seed  universally  clceenerateR  if  not  con- 
f  renewed.  For  this  purpose  a  considerable  quantity 
r wheat  is  annually  imported  from  England ;  it  being 
that  this  grain,  more  especially  than  others,  improves 
ig  irannterred  from  a  warmer  to  a  colder  climaic^and 
1  by  different  soils.  The  seed  obtained  from  Londnn 
%  esteemed.  For  the  purpose  of  preventing  smut 
monly  nteeped  in  brine;  all  that  floats  is  skimmed 
sometimes  powdered  quicklime  b  aflcrwardi* 
over  the  grain.  Wheat  receives  scarcely  any 
after  it  is  sown.  It  is  reaped  from  ihe  middle  of 
to  the  end  of  October,  according  to  the  time  of 
WhtMten  bread  is  now  gener;illy  used  by  all  but 
-e^.  Gmsiderable  quant Uies  of  wheat  are 
itrd  to  London  and  other  ports,  and  some 
!iLn,  Danzig,  and  other  foreign  wheaU  are  imported 
With  that  produced  in  the  county* 
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A  species  of  barley  called  Bear,  or  Sere,  Big$:,  an  d  Chester 
is  that  which  alone  was  anliently  cultivated,  ll  has  six 
rows  of  grain  in  the  ear,  by  which  it  is  distinguished  from . 
the  common  barley,  which  has  only  two  rciws.  It  is  a* 
coarser  and  less  valuable  species;  has  a  thicker  husk,  and 
the  awn  is  longer  and  more  firmly  united  with  the  grain. 
The  bleak  and  elevated  lands  on  the  Gnimpian  and  S^dlaw 
mountains  are  the  chief  places  where  it  continues  to  be  cul- 
tivate<i,  as  it  thrives  on  poorer  soil  and  yith  less  cultivation 
than  are  requisite  foe  the  common  baTley.  The  latter  is 
largely  sown  on  all  the  superior  sods  andbetter  cultivated 
tracts.  No  precautionary  preparation  of  barley  seed  is 
used,  but  it  is  found  necessary,  or  at  least  prudent,  to  renew 
it  annually  either  wholly  or  partially  from  En  eland.  Much 
bear  and  barley  are  ground  into  meal  for  porridye  and  cakes 
consumed  by  the  poorer  class  of  labourers;  but  in  nutri- 
tious properties  it  is  much  inferior  to  oatmeab  Hulled 
pot  or  pearl  barley  is  much  used  in  the  county  by  all 
classes  in  meat  broth,  commonly  mixed  with  vegetables. 
This  is  an  antient  and  very  general  Scottish  dish.  Pearl 
barley  is  largely  exported  to  Leith  and  London.  Th#  ale 
and  beer  breweries  of  the  county,  and  distilleries  for 
whiskey,  consume  a  gi*eat  portion  of  the  produce  of  barley. 
It  13  ako  exported  for  the  same  purpose  to  Leith» 

Peas  are  partially  cultivated,  chiefly  for  the  haum,  or 
straw.  Beans  are  more  genemlly  raised  as  food  for  horses 
and  swine.  Vetches  are  also  cultivated  for  feeding  catllet 
Turnips  are  grown  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  on  every  farm. 
The  seed  is  never  sown  broadcast,  but  always  by  drill-bar- 
rows, and  this  is  practised  even  in  gardens.  The  Swedish 
turnip  is  much  used  for  feeding  milk- cows,  and  is  given 
sliced  to  horses.  Cabbage  and  colewort  ore  also  seen  on 
almost  every  turnip^fleld,  chiefly  for  the  same  use.  Flax  is 
now  not  near  so  general  a  crop  as  it  was  formerly.  Red 
and  white  clover  are  cx)mmoni  and  are  usually  mixed  with 
r)'e-gTas8,  which  is  universally  cultivated. 

A  large  portion  of  Ihe  surface  of  this  county  on  the 
Grampian  and  Sidlaw  Hills  is  covered  with  natural  pas- 
ture. This  extent  of  land,  rendered  unfit  for  the  plough  by 
the  number  of  loose  stones  and  other  obstacles,  is  estimated 
at  about  4(I,U00  acres.  In  acme  of  the  valleys  Grampian 
boulders  of  two  or  three  tons  weight  have  been  got  rid  of 
by  blasting  with  gunpowder,  or  by  dragging  them  off  on 
sledges,  or  by  burying  them  below  the  reach  of  the  plough. 
Every  farmer  has  some  portion  of  his  land  laid  out  in  cul- 
tivated pasture  for  his  cows,  in  the  rotation  of  croppinic* 
The  parks  and  lawns  of  the  gentry  are  either  stocked  with 
cattle  and  sheep  by  their  proprietors,  or  let  to  graziera. 
Potatoes  are  extensively  cultivated  on  every  farm  and  in 
every  garden,  and  large  quantities  are  exported  to  Leilh 
and  London.  Mr.  Ileadrick  relates  as  a  curious  instance 
of  the  influence  of  learned  ignorance,  that  when,  a  century 
ago,  a  farmer  first  introduced  the  potato  as  a  field  crop, 
scientific  physicians  of  that  time  pronounced  the  plant  to  be 
a  species  of  the  deadly  nightshade,  so  that  no  one  would 
venture  to  eat  of  its  root,  and  the  poor  man,  who  had  made 
scveml  journeys  to  Ireland  to  learn  the  mode  of  cultiva- 
tion,  was  laughed  at,  and  died  in  great  poverty. 

Farm  servunts  live  chieliy  on  potatoes  and  oatmeal, 
varied  occasionally  with  pork  or  bacon  ;  their  drink  is 
either  milk  or  beer,  and  the  wages  of  those  who  are  not 
fed  in  Ihe  farmer's  house  are  commonly  paid  wholly  or  in 
part  with  measured  quantities  of  meal,  mdk,  and  other 
domestic  p^ovi^ions, 

Gardens  and  Orc/iards. — All  the  resident  proprietoin 
have  gardens  varying  from  one  to  five  acres,  well  stocked 
with  all  the  roots  and  culinary  vegetables  which  thrive  in 
this  climate,  and  with  all  the  common  species  of  apnlc,  pear, 
cherry,  and  plum.  Flowers  and  ornamental  shruos  adorn 
the  pleasure-grounds  of  the  wealthy,  and  here  exotic  and 
other  plants  and  fruits  which  will  not  thrive  in  the  open 
air,  ail  grapes,  pine  apples,  peaches,  and  nectarines,  are 
reared  by  horticultural  science  in  artificially  heated  houses 
of  glass.  Most  of  the  cottages  have  a  kad-jard.  in  which 
are  raised  cabbages,  onions,  and  pot-herbs.  All  the  small 
and  hardy  fruits,  as  gooseberries,  currants,  and  raspberries, 
are  jdent dully  produced  in  almost  every  garden.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  towns  there  are  market  gurdcua  and 
nurseries  for  the  supply  of  the  inhabitants.  These  are  par- 
ticularly gocMi  in  the  vicinity  of  Dundee,  But  many  applo 
and  other  large  fruit-trees  grow  much  into  wood,  vicld  littlo 
fruit,  become  covered  with  lichens,  and  often  uic  at  lop» 
which  has  partly  been  attributetl  to  the  nwts  having  pen^ 
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trated  into  &n  tmlkrourable  subsoil ;  to  prerent  which  it 
has  been  discovered  that  in  the  old  abbey  orchards  the 
monks  paved  with  large  flagstones  the  bottom  of  the  deep 
hole  in  which  the  trees  were  planted. 

Live  Stock,  Wild  Animals. — ^The  antient  breed  of  horses 
in  this  county  is  small,  but  very  hardy,  and  capable  of  en- 
during much  fatigue  with  scanty  nourishment  These  ani- 
mals are  still  numerous  in  the  Grampian  district  Their 
colour  is  grey,  and  they  are  commonly  called  Garrons.  In 
some  of  those  parts  of  the  county  where  there  are  either  no 
roads,  or  very  steep  and  rugged  ones,  and  where  the  farmers 
are  obliged  to  keep  many  horses  to  fbtch  peat  from  the  heights, 
and  carry  burdens,  instead  of  conveying  them  on  wheel- 
carriages^  this  breed  of  horses  has  a  peculiar  value.  They 
feed  chiefly  on  the  stunted  grass  which  they  find  on  the 
sides  of  the  mountains. 

In  the  lower  districts  this  breed  has  been  much  improved 
in  size  and  form  by  good  and  regular  feeding,  and  shelter 
from  the  perishing  wintry  winds ;  but  generally  throughout 
the  midland  and  maritime  plains  are  found  the  larger  ani- 
mals of  the  Lanark  breed,  which,  as  stated  in  '  The  Agricul- 
tural Sur^'ey,'  are  the  best  working  horses  in  the  world. 
They  cost  from  30/.  to  40/.  each. 

A  few  gentlemen  rear  horses  for  the  turf,  and  keep  studs 
of  thorough-bred  racers.  Of  late  years  much  attention  has 
been  given  to  the  breeding  and  treatment  of  horses,  and 
very  great  improvement  has  been  effected  in  their  qua- 
lities, value,  and  appearance.  Formerly  as  many  as  six 
wretched  garrons  were  placed  abreast  in  a  large  clumsy 
plough,  and  the  driver,  walking  before  them,  struck  them 
m  their  faces  to  make  them  follow  him;  now  apair  of  smart 
horses  work  a  light  iron  plough,  without  a  driver,  and  some- 
times without  any  reins.  The  whole  number  of  horses  in 
1813  was  about  9000,  and  their  value  about  220,300/.  In 
remarking  that  it  is  mere  prejudice  and  inveterate  habit 
that  causes  us  to  loathe  the  flesh  of  horses  while  we  devour 
that  of  oxen,  the  learned  and  philosophic  author  of  the 
'  Agricultural  Survey*  asserts  that  he  once  partook  of  a  ham 
of  a  young  horse,  and  found  it  extremely  palatable :  he 
adds  that  he  also  partook  of  a  fattened  old  horse  aged  above 
twenty-two  years,  and  that  he  could  not  distinguish  the 
flavour  from  that  of  beef  of  the  finest  quahty. 

Before  the  introduction  of  inclosures,  turnips,  clover,  and 
sown  grasses,  the  size  of  black  cattle  was  diminutive,  and 
eight  or  ten  were  usually  yoked  in  one  plough.  The  great 
influence  of  superior  feeding  and  treatment  is  shown  in  the 
fact,  that  the  same  breed  of  oxen  which,  when  reared  on 
the  antient  plan  still  retained  in  the  Grampians,  attain, 
when  fattened,  only  20  or  30  stones,  will,  when  properly 
fed  and  housed  in  the  lower  districts,  often  acquire  a  car- 
case of  70  and  1 00  stone  weight  The  grazing  and  stall- 
feeding  of  cattle  are  prosecuted  to  a  much  greater  extent 
than  the  rearing;  large  numbers  being  brought  into  the 
county  to  be  feS  ana  prepared  for  the  butcher.  Almost 
every  herd  consists  of  various  breeds  and  crossings.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  permanent  stock  are  without  horns.  The 
colours  most  generally  preferred  are  dark-brown,  brindled, 
and  black.  Numerous  cows  of  a  good  description  are  kept 
to  supply  milk  for  domestic  consumption.  One  of  the  best 
will  yield  eight  English  gallons  a  day.  The  total  number 
of  cattle  constituting  the  permanent  stock  of  the  county  in 
1813  was  about  37,400,  and  their  value  261,800/.  Some 
large  herds  of  fattened  oxen  are  driven  to  Glasgow,  and 
many  are  exported  to  Leith  and  London,  when  three  or  four 
years  old. 

The  original  sheep  of  this  county,  and  apparently  of  the 
British  Isles,  is  the  small  white-faeed  breed.  Some  small 
flocks  of  these  still  remain  in  the  Grampians,  but  generally 
they  are  much  crossed  with  the  black- faced  breed  of  Tweed- 
dale,  which  constitute  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  whole 
stock  of  the  county.  Several  superior  and  more  delicate 
breeds  are  reared  in  the  parks  and  lawns  of  the  gentlemen's 
seats.  Since  the  improvements  in  tillage,  and  the  conse- 
quent extension  of  grain  crops  over  the  tracts  of  natural 
pasture,  the  keeping  of  sheep  has  become  a  secondary  ob- 
ject, but  nearly  every  farmer  has  a  flock  more  or  less  nu- 
merous, and  much  improvement  in  breeding  and  rearing 
has  lately  been  effected  by  the  influence  of  several  wealthy 

Proprietors  and  the  agricultural  associations  of  the  county, 
he  total  number  in  1813  was  about  60,000,  and  their  value 
about  42,000/. 

Hogs  have  recently  become  very  numerous,  and  are  kept 
^>y  every  farmer  and  cottager.     There  are  two  principal 


breeds ;  one,  a  thin-backed,  raw-boned  anhnal,  with  long 
bristles,  a  tapering  snout,  and  projecting  tusks,  appears  to 
be  the  descendant  of  the  antient  wild  boar  of  the  forest; 
the  other  is  the  small  common  Chinese  breed,  which  is  by 
far  the  most  numerous. 

The  common  kinds  of  domestic  poultry  and  pigeons  tit 
generally  kept  by  every  farmer.  A  few  bees  are  also  very 
commonly  kept,  and  produce  excellent  honey.  Hares,  rab- 
bits, and  partridges  abound  in  the  tracts  of  heather  and  kn- 
frequented  hedge-rows  and  coppices.  Grouse  and  black- 
cocks are  plentiful  on  the  moors,  and  are  much  destroyed 
by  wild-cats  and  foxes.  Wild  roebucks  traverse  the  exten- 
sive plantations  and  glens  of  the  Grampian  and  Sidlaw  HiOi 
They  are  small  and  timid  deer,  but  very  untaraeable.  No 
fence  has  been  found  sufficiently  high  to  confine  them,  but 
they  are  often  killed  by  si>ortsmen.  In  antient  times,  vbct 
the  whole  surface  of  the  county  was  covered  with  impene- 
trable forests,  extensive  heaths  and  swamps,  the  red  deer,  or 
stag,  abounded,  especially  among  the  Grampians,  where  it  ii 
now  very  rarely  seen.  The  large  antlers  of  the  mooso-detr 
are  found  in  the  mosses,  together  with  enormous  honn^ 
supposed  to  belong  to  the  Urus.  The  Alpine  hare,  whoie 
fur  in  winter  is  snowy  white,  is  found  in  tne  highest  ptrti 
of  the  Grampians.  The  badger  burrows  in  the  woods  tnd 
stony  hill-sides,  and  its  flesh  is  cured  and  eaten  as  bacon  by 
some  of  the  Highland  peasants.  The  hedgehog  is  found 
among  patches  of  low  brushwood.  Foxes  are  very  niuoe- 
rous,  and  destructive  to  lambs,  poultry,  and  game.  The 
polecat  often  kills  poultry.  Wcazels  are  tolerated  by  ibe 
farmers  as  destroyers  of  rats  and  mice,  but  they  suck  the 
eggs  of  poultry.  To  keep  rats  and  mice  out  of  corn-stack% 
some  farmers  sprinkle  several  ounces  of  Scotch  snuff  among 
the  sheaves  at  the  time  they  arc  laid  togetner. 

Otters  and  seals  frequent  the  rocks  on  the  eastern  sea- 
coast,  and  are  occasionally  taken  by  the  fishermen,  lbs 
woodcock  appears  in  great  numbers  in  October,  and  departi 
in  March,  targe  flocks  of  wild  geese  and  a  few  swiu 
visit  the  county  in  November.  The  cuckoo  and  swallov 
appear  in  May  and  depart  in  October.  Rooks  are  very  nu- 
merous, and  destructive  to  the  newly-sown  grain. 

Great  flocks  of  gulls,  mews,  and  other  sea-fowl  alight  oi 
the  ploughed  lands  adjacent  to  the  coast,  to  feed  on  the 
vermin  they  find.  The  lofty  Grampian  rocks  are  frequented 
by  large  eagles,  buzzards,  kites,  and  hawks.  Aquatio  birds 
of  innumerable  kinds  appear,  especially  in  the  winter 
months,  on  the  lochs  ana  the  basin  of  Montrose.  For  a 
more  particular  account,  we  refer  to  a  very  copious  list  of 
the  animals  of  this  county  given  by  Mr.  Don  m  the  '  Ag- 
ricultural Survey.' 

Fisheries. — ^The  deep-sea  fishing  off  the  eastern  coast  it 
very  productive,  and  large  quantities  of  salmon  and  smaller 
fish  are  taken  in  the  Frith  of  Tay,  and  at  the  mouths  of 
several  streams  from  thence  to  the  North  Esk.  The  vil- 
lages of  Ferr}'den  and  Usan,  a  little  to  the  south  of  Mon- 
trose, are  extensively  engaged  in  the  sea-fishery,  which  em- 
ploys 700  persons,  nearly  the  whole  of  their  populatioo. 
Above  thirty  boats,  each  carrying  five  or  six  men,  are  con- 
stantly going  out  fVom  three  to  ten  miles  from  land.  In 
summer  weather  some  go  twenty  miles  eastward  to  fishing- 
banks,  called  the  North  and  South  Shold.  From  fifteen  to 
twenty  of  these  boats  often  come  in  together  after  an  ab- 
sence of  twelve  hours,  each  containing  about  a  thousand 
haddocks,  which  are  commonly  sold  in  the  market  of  Mont- 
rose for  a  farthing  a  pound.  Tliese  two  villages  alone  hare 
supplied  in  one  year  to  the  fish-curers  at  Montrose  abow 
46,000  cod  and  ling.  They  take  also  about  two  thousand 
barrels  of  herrings  in  one  season,  that  is,  from  June  to 
August.  The  value  of  the  annual  produce  of  this  fishing 
station,  which  is  only  one  of  several  on  the  same  coast  of 
this  county,  is  estimated  at  7400/.  Large  supplies  of 
salmon  are  sent  to  the  London  market  packed  in  boxei 
of  pounded  ice.  The  most  abundant  kinds  of  fish  aie 
salmon,  cod,  herrings,  haddocks,  turbots,  sole,  skate,  sprats, 
smelts,  lobsters,  crabs,  and  muscles.  WiUi  respect  to 
fresh-water  fish,  the  lochs  and  principal  streams  supply 
abundance  of  pike,  perch,  trout,  and  eels. 

Commerce  and  Manufactures.  —  This  county  being 
bounded  on  the  south  by  the  Frith  of  Tay  and  on  the  cast 
by  the  British  ocean,  is  so  favourably  situated  for  commerce 
that  a  ready  market  for  its  agricultural  and  manufacturing 
produce  can  always  be  securely  relied  upon,  and  its  expo^ 
tations  of  linen  fabrics,  cattle,  corn,  and  salmon,  are  subjects 
of  national  interest ;  but  as  an  account  of  tho  manufactures 
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1  maritime  trade  carried  on  at  its  principal  towns  is  given 
ler  the  respective  description  of  each  [see  under  Dundee, 
[  the  sections  of  the  present  article  relating  to  Montrose,] 
(  sufficient  to  mention  here  only  a  few  general  facts  of 
imercial  importance.  There  are  two  custogi-houses  in 
county,  one  at  Dundee  and  one  at  Montrose,  which  have 
isdiction  over  the  port  of  Aherhrothwick,  or  as  it  is  com- 
oly  called,  Arhroath.  The  navigation  of  the  Frith  of  Tay 
lucb  incommoded  hy  a  sand  har  across  the  entrance  and 
neat  extent  of  shallow  sands,  which  were  the  cause  of 
aerous  shipwrecks  until  the  erection  of  two  light-houses 
the  south-east  extremities  of  the  coast,  one  of  which  is 
reablo  to  admit  of  adaptation  to  the  shifting  of  the  cross 
About  1*2  miles  east  of  the  Tay-mouth,  and  at  about 
samu  distance  south-cast  from  the  port  of  Arbroath,  is 
danjrerous  reef,  well  known  as  the  Bell  Rock,  a  name 
Ted  i*rum  the  fact  that  the  monks  of  the  antient  abbey 
krbroath,  to  give  timely  warning  to  approaching  vessels, 
d  upon  it  a  laryo  Iwll  which  was  rung  by  the  motion  of 
waves.  At  low  water  of  spring-tides  this  reef  is  seen 
mding  2000  feet  by  230,  the  highest  part  being  about  6 
above  the  sca-levcl;  but  at  high- water  this  partis  12 

below  the  surface.  In  consequence  of  the  dreadful 
m  in  1799,  when  70  vessels  were  wrecked  alone  this 
(t,  it  was  determined  to  erect  upon  this  reef  a  light-nouse 
ilar  to  that  on  the  Edd}  stone  rock  near  Plymouth.  The 
lirable  edifice,  completed  accordingly  by  Mr.  Stevenson, 
1810,  at  a  cost  of  55,000/.,  is  of  a  circular  form,  1 13  feet 
leight.  The  lower  part,  from  the  base  to  the  height  of 
^U  is  entirely  solia.  The  walls  then  commence  7  feet 
hickncss  and  diminish  upwards.  The  diameter  at  the 
5  is  42  feet.  The  lantern  is  of  cast-iron,  12  feet  in  diame- 

15  feet  high,  and  roofe<l  with  copper.  The  keeper's 
rtments,  50  feet  above  the  base,  are  said  to  be  as  dr}- 

comfortable  as  any  house  in  Edinburgh,  though,  in 
my  weather,  the  spray  dashes  up  to  the  height  of  90 
.  The  shore  on  the  Tay  and  thence  nearly  to  Arbroath 
»w  and  saodv.  Bold  and  precipitous  rocks  then  over- 
L  the  sea  as  far  as  the  lofty  promontory  of  Red-head.  In 
m  high  rocky  clifts  arc  2u  ftecp  and  gloomy  caves  into 
ch  the  waves  at  high -water  enter  with  resounding 
>es.  The  shore  of  the  Lunun  Bay  is  low  and  sandy; 
a  then  commence  and  terminate  just  beyond  the  South 
,  from  whence  sandy  fiats  extend  to  the  termination  of 
county  at  the  mouth  of  the  North  Esk. 
he  total  tonnage  of  the  shipping  belonging  to  the  county 
»unted  in  1813  to  about  22,000  tons,  but  there  has  since 
1  a  very  great  increase.     Seven  or  eight  ships,  each  about 

tons,  are  employed  in  the  Greenland  whale  fishcr)\ 
1832  the  tonnage  of  vessels  belonging  to  the  port  of 
idee  alone  was  32,868  tons,  and  the  number  of  seamen 
iloyed  about  3500 ;  rhielly  in  the  Riga,  London,  and 
iting  trade,  a^d  in  the  whale  fishery.  Ship-building  is 
.  executed  at  this  port,  and  at  the  town  of  Montrose, 
ch  possesses  at  least  108  vessels,  amounting  to  11,000 
i  register,  and  employed  in  similar  trading.  Arbroath 
iloys  in  the  same  way  about  50  vessels,  each  from 
to  200  tons  burden.  Formerly  this  county  exported 
e  quantities  of  grain  to  Nonicay  and  Russia,  but  tliis 
irtment  of  trade  is  now  chiefly  confined  to  London, 
h,  and  Glasgow  by  the  Clyde  canal  from  the  Forth. 
he  weaving  of  linen,  which  was  the  antient  manufacture 
Scotland,  as  were  woollen  cloths  of  England,  was  first 
educed  by  the  Flemings  whom  the  Scottish  kings  en- 
raged to  settle  in  their  towns.  The  coarser  kinds  of  linen 
rics,  as  huckabacks,  canvass,  sheeting,  dowlas,  sacking, 
,  aie  manufactured  in  this  county'  to  a  very  large  extent 
exportation.  Finer  bleached  hnens  for  shirting  and 
sting,  and  coloured  thread,  are  also  extensively  manufac- 
sd,  especially  at  Dundee.  Mills  for  spinning  iiax  into 
iad  for  weaving,  moved  by  water  and  by  steam,  are  esta- 
bed  throughout  the  county  ;  and  on  the  banks  of 
ams  are  many  large  bleaching-fields.  About  eleven 
lion  yards  of  linen  fabrics  are  stamped  annually,  and 
greatest  part  of  this  large  produce  of  the  county  is  ex- 
ted.  In  weaWng  these  fabrics  men  and  women  usually 
k  five  days  in  the  week,  and  15  hours  a-day,  earning, 
an  average  from  U.  Gd.  to  28,  a-day.  In  the  spin- 
g-mills  the  time  of  work  is  5^  days  in  the  week  or  12 
;rs  a-day,  and  the  wages  of  men  are  also  1*.  6(i.  or  2*. 
ly.  Women  in  the  mills  earn  8d.  or  lOei.  a-day,  and 
(iren  4d.  and  6d,    The  following  observation  is  made  by 


nettles,  in  the  '  New  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland . 
'  Mill-spinning  and  weaving,  from  the  long  daily  confine* 
ment,  the  imperfect  ventilation  of  manufacturing  houses, 
and  the  noxious  flaxen  dust  inhaled  into  the  lungs  in 
respiration,  seldom  fail  to  produce  bad  efiects  on  the  con- 
stitution. They  cause  a  pale  emaciated  countenance,  with 
asthmatic  and  dropsical  diseases.  At  the  same  time,  by 
blending  together  many  young  persons  of  both  sexes,  a  bad 
effect'  is  produced  on  the  morals  of  youth.'  In  addition  to 
the  above  branches  of  manufacture  might  be  mentioned 
several  breweries,  tanneries,  distilleries,  and  various  other 
establishments  chiefly  for  supplying  the  common  articles  of 
domestic  consumption.  Shoes  are  made  in  large  quantities 
for  exportation. 

The  most  noted  fkir  for  horses  and  catUc  is  held  at 
Brechin  in  June.  About  14  other  fairs  are  held  at  the 
different  towns  throughout  the  county.  The  places  and 
dates  may  be  found  stated  in  any  of  the  Scotch  calendars. 
Every  town,  and  several  of  the  farger  villages,  have  weekly 
markets  for  domestic  provisions  and  utensils,  and  for  the 
various  implements  of  agriculture  and  manufactures.  (See 
descriptions  of  the  towns  of  the  county.) 

There  are  56  parishes,  each  of  which  is  separately  de- 
scribed in  the  *  New  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland.'  The 
following  five  towns  are  royal  burghs, — Forfar,  Dundee, 
Montrose,  Aberbrothwick,  and  Brechin.  The  county  returns 
one  member  to  parliament ;  one  is  returned  for  Dundee, 
and  one  jointly  for  the  burghs  of  Montrose,  Forfar,  Brechin, 
and  Aberbrothwick.  The  population  of  the  county  in  1831 
yrvis  139,606.  The  annual  value  of  the  real  property  at  the 
same  time  was  361,241/. 

Education, — Every  parish  is  provided  with  a  school-house 
and  a  schoolmaster,  who  resides  in  the  same  building,  to 
which  is  attached  a  garden  and  sometimes  a  field  for  a  cow. 
In  Dundee  an  academy  is  established  for  teaching  the 
foreign  languages  and  the  most  useful  departments  of 
science ;  and  in  all  the  towns  the  parochial  schoolmasters 
have  classes  for  the  elements  of  mathematics,  mensuration, 
geography,  astronomy,  navigation,  and  drawing ;  besides 
the  English,  Latin,  and  French  languages.  The  following 
remarks  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Headrick,  in  speaking  of  the 
schools  of  this  county,  are  worthy  of  transcription : — •  The 
establishment  of  parochial  schools  was  carried  by  our  zealous 
reformers,  who  strenuously  impuf^ned  the  maxim  that 
"  Ignorance  is  the  mother  of  devotion."  An  approach  to- 
wards public  instruction  was  made  by  the  bishops  who  esta- 
blished the  first  Scotch  universities,  but  their  object  was  to 
inculcate  the  nonsense  of  Aristotle's  logic,  in  which  the 
clergy  might  find  weapons  to  defend  their  tenets  against 
the  attacks  of  heretics.  It  was  our  reformers  who  devised 
the  plan  by  which  the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich  might  be  in- 
structed. The  parochial  schools  have  diffused  a  taste  for 
learning  among  the  whole  body  of  the  people.  Even  the 
meanest  cottager  thinks  it  a  sacred  duty  to  have  his  children 
instructed  in  reading  and  writing,  and  many  proceed  to  the 
higher  degrees  of  education.  •  Our  Scottish  aristocracy  long 
looked  with  a  jealous  eye  on  the  parochial  schools,  and  fore- 
boded the  subversion  of  all  order,  and  the  extinction  of  all 
industry,  from  instructing  the  lower  classes  of  society ;  but 
the  fact  has  turned  out  to  lie  the  very  reverse  of  their  pre- 
dictions; for  since  knowledge  has  been  generallv  diffused 
the  people  have  become  much  more  orderly  and  industrious ; 
agricultural  improvements  have  advanced  with  unprece- 
dented rapidity ;  great  numbers  of  ingenious  artists  have 
been  trained  for  every  branch  of  manufacture ;  numerous 
improvements  have  been  made  in  every  species  of  ma- 
chinery ;  well  qualified  persons  have  been  abundantly  found 
for  naval  and  military  service ;  and  the  numerous  Scotch- 
men appointed  to  fill  various  public  offices  in  the  kingdom 
owe  their  promotion  to  the  education  they  received  at  our 
parochial  schools.*  Lending  libraries  are  numerous,  not 
only  in  the  larger  towns,  as  Montrose,  but  in  the  villages.  Ono 
of  those  in  the  parish  ofCrai|;  contains  600  volumes.  In 
the  same  parish  a  friendly  society  of  fishermen  has  a  fUnd 
of  500/. ;  and  similar  societies  are  estabUshed  in  many  other 
parts  of  the  county.  Several  savings'  banks  are  also  well 
appreciated  and  beneficially  used  by  the  labouring  popula- 

*^According  to  the  Parliamentary  Return  of  181  a,  ihcTo 
were  in  thil  county  at  that  time  78  parochial  sclvooVs,  con^ 
taining  3511  children,  with  a  revenue  of  -430^ 
schooU,  unendowed,  were  attended  by  3905  scU^U^^.  auOl 


(Iren  4d.  and  6rf.    The  tollowing  observation  is  maae  oy    scnou«,  ""'^"""^^  "'"^  Vr"s302  children. 
Reverend  author  ofthodescripUonoftheparishofKin  [  79  iunday-Bchools,  attended  by  5302  cnuor  n. 
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divide  them  according  to  the  senses,  into  shapes,  colours, 
sounds,  smells,  and  tastes,  and  into  the  different  modes 
of  feeling 

Form  is  distinguished  from  the  real  nature  of  things,  and, 
considered  in  this  point  of  view,  the  idea  of  form  is  practi- 
cally used  in  common  sj)eech  and  in  science.  Thus  we 
speak  of  a  form  of  law,  a  form  of  government,  a  beautiful 
form,  a  logical  form,  &c.  Whoever  esteems  the  form  of 
anything  more  highly  than  the  thing  itself,  or  through  nar- 
row-mindedness confounds  the  one  with  the  other,  is  a 
formalist,  as  many  learned  men  and  official  persons  arc. 

FORMA  PAUTERIS.  By  the  statute  U  Hen.  VII. 
c.  1 2,  every  poor  person  having  cause  of  action  or  suit  shall 
have,  by  the  discretion  of  the  chancellor,  original  writs  or 
subpoenas,  without  paying  for  writing  or  sealing  the  same ; 
and  the  judges  of  all  courts  of  recoro,  where  such  suit  shall 
be  carried  on,  are  authorised  to  assign  clerks  to  write,  and 
counsel  and  attorney  to  act  for  such  person,  without  taking 
any  reward.  It  is  discretionary  with  the  court  to  grant  this 
iudul'^encc,  but  it  is  rarely  refused  upon  petition,  supported 
by  affidavit  that  the  petitioner  is  not  worth  5l.  in  the  world 
after  paying  his  just  debts,  exclusive  of  his  wearing  apparel, 
and  the  right  to  the  matter  in  controversy,  and  by  a  certi- 
ficate by  a  barrister  that  he  has  good  cause  of  action  or  suit. 
This  statute  extends  only  to  plaintiffs  in  civil  suits  at  law, 
but  the  courts  of  common  law  have  a  diasretionary  power 
to  allow  a  party  indicted  to  defend  as  a  pauper,  though 
without  special  cause  shown  the  advantage  is  never  given 
to  a  prosecutor.  The  Court  of  Chancery,  to  which  the 
statute  1 1  Henry  VII.  does  not  apply,  has,  from  an  early 
period,  permitted  parties  to  sue  and  defend  as  paupers  upon 
the  same  conditions  as  the  courts  of  law,  thouffn  in  that 
court,  it  seems,  if  the  party  be  in  possession  of  tne  subject 
matter  in  dispute,  and  that  should  be  worth  more  than  five 
pounds,  he  cannot  except  it  in  his  affidavit,  and  therefore 
will  not  bo  regarded  as  a  pauper.  The  privilege  may  be 
granted  cither  at  the  commencement  of  the  suit,  or  at  any 
period  of  its  progress,  but  if  granted  dming  the  pendency 
of  the  suit,  it  has  no  retrospective  effect,  and  the  party 
is  not  relieved  from  the  costs  previously  incurred. 

A  person  allowed  to  sue  informd  pauperis  pays  neither 
for  stamps,  nor  fees  to  the  officers  of  the  court,  but  if  he 
obtains  a  verdict  with  damages  above  5/.,  the  officers  take 
the  fees.  In  case  of  improper  or  vexatious  conduct  on  the 
part  of  the  paui)er,  the  courts  will  sometimes,  though  rarely, 
deprive  him  of  the  privilege,  which  is  called  dispaupering 
him ;  but  it  seems  that  in  such  cases  a  pauper  plaintiff  is 
never  ordered  to  pay  costs  to  the  defendant,  though,  accord- 
ing to  Blackstone,  a  pauper,  if  non-suited  in  his  action, 
formerly  had  his  election  either  to  be  whipped  or  pay  costs. 

(3  Bl.  Com.  400 ;  and  the  various  books  of  practice 
relatina;  to  costs  in  equity  and  at  law.) 

PORMEDON  (a  compound  of  the  two  Latin  words 
fomm  doni),  one  of  the  many  writs  in  use  under  the  old 
law  for  commencing  a  real  action,  before  the  more  conve- 
nient mode  of  trying  titles  to  land  by  ejectment  was  esta- 
blished. [Ejectment.]  It  was  the  peculiar  remedy  of  a 
tenant  in  tail,  and  the  highest  he  could  have,  ana  was 
therefore  called  tenant  in  taiVs  writ  of  right.  The  writ 
of  right  was  granted  to  such  only  as  claimed  the  fee  simple, 
for  which  reason  the  statute  DeDonts  (Westm.  2. 13  Ed.  I.) 
gave  this  writ  to  tenants  in  tail. 

Tlie  writ  was  of  three  kinds ;  formedon  in  the  descender, 
m  the  remainder,  and  in  the  reverter,  according  as  the 
plaintiff  alleged  his  title  to  have  accrued  by  descent,  in 
remainder,  or  in  reversion.  This  writ,  together  with  all  the 
others  used  for  the  commencement  of  real  actions,  was  abo- 
lished by  3  and  4  Will.  IV.  c.  27,  s.  36. 

FORMENTE'RA.  [Balearic  Islands.] 
■  FORMIC  ACID,  or  acid  of  ants.  Wlien  these  insects 
arc  irritated  they  emit  a  sour  fluid  which  contains  both  for- 
mic and  malic  acids;  and  when  repeated  quantities  of  ants 
have  been  infused  in  boiling  water,  an  acid  as  strong  as 
vinegar  is  obtained,  and  has  been  used  for  the  same  pur- 
poses. In  order  to  procure  formic  acid,  Gehlen  saturated  this 
acid  liquor  by  adding  carbonate  of  potash,  precipitating  the 
foreign  matters  by  sulphate  of  iron,  evaporating  the  solu- 
tion to  dryness,  and  distilling  the  residue  with  sulphuric 
acid,  by  which  formic  acid  comes  over  and  is  condensed  in 
the  receiver,  and  sulphate  of  potash  remains  in  the  retort 

It  has  been  since  shown  by  Dobereiner  that  formic  acid 
may  be  prepared  artificially :   he  heated  in  a  retort  5  parts 

p/^ulpbmiQ  acid  diluted  with  \Q  of  water,  with  ^  parts  of 


crystallized  tartaric  acid  and  5  of  binoxide  of  manganese 
by  the  mutual  action  of  these  substances  caibonic  acid  is 
obtained,  which  escapes  in  the  gaseous  state,  and  dQute 
formic  acid  is  condensed  in  the  receiver :  this  dilute  acid 
is  to  be  saturated  with  potash,  and  the  resulting  formiatc 
when  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid,  yields  concentrated 
formic  acid.  Professor  Emmet  (Lond,  and  Edin,  Phil 
Mag.,  vol.  xi.  p.  399,)  has  shown  that  formic  acid  may  be 
obtained  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  and  water  upon 
rye  or  maize,  when  heated  to  the  boiling  point,  with  prccau* 
tious  mentioned. 

The  proi)erties  of  formic  acid  arc,  that  it  is  a  colourless 
liquid ;  its  smell  is  pungent,  and  its  taste  very  acid ;  its 
specific  gravity  is  I'l  168,  and,  when  anhydrous,  it  constats  of 

One  equivalent  of  hydrogen  ...  1 
Two  , ,  of  carbon  .  .  .  .12 
Three     , ,        of  oxygen  ,     ...  24 
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These  elements  are  equal  to  1  equivalent  of  water  and  2 
equivalents  of  oxide  of  carbon,  and  by  the  action  of  sulpliuric 
acid  it  is  resolved  into  these  compounds. 

Concentrated  formic  acid  contains  19J  per  ccnt.'of  water • 
among  other  peculiarities  of  formic  acid,  serving  to  show  thut 
it  is  different  in  properties  from  acetic  acid,  are  the  t^w\i> 
which  it  produces  in  not  precipitating  protoxide  of  mer- 
cury from  solution  as  acetic  acid  does,  unless  heated,  and 
then  metallic  mercury  is  thrown  down,  with  brisk  effenes- 
cence.  Oxide  of  lead  is  precipitated  from  a  solution  of  il.e 
acetate  by  this  acid. 

The  only  use  to  which  formic  acid  is  applied  has  Wq 
mentioned.  Its  saline  compounds  are  termed  formiate^  ; 
and  although  these  are  subjects  of  some  curiosity,  no  one 
of  them  is  used  so  as  to  require  a  particular  description. 

FORMIC  iETHER  may  be  obtained  by  distilling  a 
mixture  of  formic  acid  and  alcohol;  but  it  is  much  better 
procured  by  distilling  a  mixture  of  10  parts  of  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid,  7  of  formiate  of  soda,  and  6  of  alcohol. 
The  distilled  product  should  be  mixed  with  water  to  sepa- 
rate the  alcohol  which  it  contains,  then  agitated  with  mag- 
nesia to  saturate  any  excess  of  acid,  and  lastly,  freed  from 
water  by  distillation  with  chloride  of  calcium.  This  is  Do- 
bereiner's  process. 

Formic  cother  is  a  colourless  liquid,  of  a  strong  odour 
resembling  that  of  peach  kernels :  its  taste  is  peculiar.    Its 
specific  gravity  is  0*915  at  65^  and  it  boils  at  132Tahr. 
It  combines  with  alcohol  in  all  proportions ;   but  water 
unites  with  only  Jth  of  its  weight ;   and  after  some  tinM 
the  solution  is  found  to  be  converted  into  a  mixture  of    J 
alcohol  and  weak  formic  acid:   this  aether  bums  in  the  air     j 
with  a  blue  flame,  the  edges  and  point  of  which  are  oft     , 
bright  yellow.    This  octher  has  not  yet  been  analyzed,  but 
Dr.  Thomson,  judginj^  from  analogy,  thinks  it  is  probably 
a  compound  one  equivalent  of  formic  acid  and  one  of  sther. 

FORMOSA.    [Tai-wan.] 

FORMO'SA,  RIO,  a  river  in  Africa,  falling  into  the  Bay 
of  Benin,  is  also  sometimes  called  Benin,  from  traversii^  j 
the  kingdom  of  that  name.  Its  mouth,  which  alone  is  \ 
known  to  Europeans,  is  in  about  5"  45'  N.  lat.  and  5**  5'R 
long.  It  traverses  a  flat  alluvial  country.  Lander,  in  his 
descent  of  the  Quorra,  was  told  by  the  natives  that  tbe 
considerable  branch  which  at  the  town  of  Kirree  turns  off 
to  the  westward  runs  down  to  Benin.  Hence  it  is  conjec- 
tured that  the  Rio  Formosa  is  only  the  most  northern  of 
the  branches,  into  which  the  Quorra  divides  alter  entering 
its  extensive  delta. 

FORMO'SUS,  Bishop  of  Porto,  was  raised  to  the  see  of 
Rome,  A.D.  891,  after  the  death  of  Stephen  V.  He  bad 
acquired  a  reputation  for  learning  and  piety,  but  being 
in  opposition  to  John  VIII.,  in  the  matter  of  the  election 
of  a  new  emperor,  that  pope  had  deposed  him  in  S7J», 
but  Martin  II.,  John's  successor,  honourably  re-instated 
him  in  his  see.  His  conduct,  after  his  exaltation  to  the 
papa'l  see,  was  both  firm  and  moderate,  as  is  shown  by  his 
letters  relative  to  the  schism  of  Photitts,  as  well  as  by  tbosc 
which  he  wrote  to  Eudes,  the  competitor  of  Charles  the 
Simple,  and  to  the  bishops  of  Gaul,  exhorting  them  not  to 
disturb  Charles  in  the  possession  of  the  crown.  In  one 
instance,  however,  he  has  been  accused  of  tergiversation. 
In  February,  892,  he  crowned  Lambert,  son  of  Guido,  as 
colleague  to  his  father  in  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  but  soon 
after,  ia  consequence  of  disputes  jM^tveeA  Guido  aiid  ib« 
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fJUi  Untt.  The  tflftgnifieent  monastic  clmrch  of  Dun<ke  has 
Wen  elsewhero  noticed.     Many  smaller  monasteries  stood 

m  r?^** ^'  .  n...^  ^--iTU  of  the  county, 

;►  ,  r^«.— Of  the  antiont  vitrified  forts,  which 

occu.  ...      „....,.    IS  chains  along  the  heights  of  the  northern 

parts  of  Scotland,  there  are  three  principal  remains  in  this 

rounty.     The  fort,  called  the  Castle  of  Finhaven,  is  on  a 

hill  <vf  the  some  name  in  tlie  parish  of  Oathlaw.  1500  feet 

pAw>ve   the  surrounding  country.     It  is  quadra ngular*  476 

|Hk  *  T  and  125  feet^  and  ronstructed  on  the  edge 

PHtv  I,  detached,  and  precipitons  rock.  The  remains 

r  of  these  forts  is  on  the  summit  of  a  mount  in 

irdy  Muir,  parish  of  Monyllelh.      The  third  is  on 

ilJie  t4>T»  of  the  Law  of  Dundee,  a  remarkably  high  conical 

Ifcilt  on  the  north  of  that  town.    On  the  remains  of  this 

'- -    "    1    fort  are  antient  towers,  ramparts,  and  outwork!* 

superadded  at  some  subsequent  period.    Much  has 

-nitcn  by  learned  and  scientific  antit|uaries  on  the 

in  and  use* of  these  remarkable  stnirturcs.     By  some 

baTe  boon  believefl  to  be  the  effect  of  volcanic  crup- 

Olhers  contend  that  they  were  the  walls  which  sitr- 

the  great  beacon  fires  antiently  lighted  on  morin- 

»|»  lo  alarm  and  asf^emble  the  people  against  the  in- 

^  armies  of  their  enemies,  and  that  the  vitrification  of 

Tari^e  masses  of  stones  was  produced  by  the  continued 

rtion   of  such  prodigious  fires.     But  the  fact  that  thehc 

Is  are  founrl  vitrified  on  the  exterior  as  well  as  on 

■rior  side,  and  of\en  not  in   the   middle,  is   one 

'  ^  many    others,   that  the  masonry    was  arti- 

1  to  a  solid  vitrified  mass  by  a  furnace  heat 

^It.M   ,  M    ili«  purpose.    The  art  of  squaring  stones  and 

montiug    them  with   lime- mortar  appears  to  have  been 

"    '      wn  until  after  the  Roman  invasion*    (Chalmers's 

1 ;  Viirified  Forfs  in  the  Enci/c.  Erii. ;  Headrick's 

i     Hill  fi)rts  are  the  next  in  antkjuity.    Of  these 

arc  many  in  this  county.    The  most  importiint  one  is 

summit  of  a  very  steep  conical  hill  in  the  parish  of 

nmtjir.  north-west  of  Brechin.    The  area  of  the  fortress 

ithin  the  walls,  which  arc  of  great  thickness,  is  oval,  134 

00.     On  a  similar  hdl  to  the  east,  separated  from 

by  a  deep  ravine,  is  another  of  the«e  fnrts  formed 

►f  earth.     Two  miles  south-west  of  Glammis,  on 

ivv  Hills,  there  is  one  of  a  semicircular  form  with 

j  ij  feet  in  circuit,  27  feet  high,  and  m  feet  in  ihick- 

On  the  hills  of  Dumbarrow,  Caerbuddo.  and  several 

•iraikir  forts  are  partially  remaining.    They  all  con- 

^tiitlgn^  of  rude  buildings  formed  of  loose  uncementcd 

__]«•,  and  are  sufficiently  larpjc  to  have  held  the  inhabit- 

mt^ot  Ibe  surrounding  district  and  their  cattle,  which  in 

of  danger  were  driven  therein.    They  have  each  a 

or  excavated  basin  for  collecting  rain-water,  and  llieir 

ion  is  always  on  the  top  of  an  intiulated  and  precipilous 

flr^  or  hdl  encircled  with  deep  entrenchments.     There 

mxT  remains  of  several  extendi  ve  Roman  camps  which  formed 

»f  m iht a ry  positions  in  a  line  from  the  sou tli- west 

rth-east  siaes  of  the  county,  including  the  towns 

A  Brechin.     The  Roman  conquests  were  hero 

I  by  Lollius  Urbicus,  in  the  reign  of  Antoninus 

>■    1 40/  The  encampment  at  Harefaulds,  north  of 

Caerlmddo,  is  replete  with  inner  and  outer  works  of  stone 

'earth,  and  might  contain  an  army  of  60,000  men.  Other 

Jar  camm  oc^ur  in  the  parishes  of  Forfar,  Brechin,  and 

OnthUw;  the  last  encloses  an  area  of  80  arres. 

Of  bamnial  castles  erected  during  the  prevalence  of  the 

feudal  system  there  are  several  mac^niflcent  specimens  in 

this  county.     At  Broughty  near  Dundee  arc  the  remains 

"  a  very  ma^ificent  castle  consisting  of  several  massive 

and  walls,  standing  on  a  rock  wftich  juts  into  the 

rr  of  the  Frith-    The  vaults  of  this  castle  are  used  for 

'lii  ice  with  which  the  salmon  ia  packed  for  the 

,  \oL    On  the  shore  of  Lunan  Bay  are  the  rums 

|oi  ixcn  t^isiie,  80  called  from  being  built  of  red  sandstone, 

■A  Uirge  toiiare  tower  and  parts  of  extensive  outworks  arc 

p,*;ii      •inding.    There  are   also  remains  of  the  Castle  of 

),    a    lofty  quadraneular  tower    and   parts  of  ex- 

r.-hfi  cat  ions.    Edztd    Castle,    the    Castle  of  In- 

lly  Castle,  the  Castle  of  Altleck,  and  several 

,  it  similar  remains.     Besides  these  there  are 

I  us  vestiges  of  less  important  baronial   structures, 

1^  often  of  a  single  tower,  now  inhabited  by  sc^^ie 

me  r  or  day -labourer.     All  these  buildings  indicate 

Kj  ferocity  of  antient  manners.    The  lower  rooms  arc 
d  with  stone  and  I ighteil  only  by  narrow  loopdiolcs; 
P.  C^  No.  641. 


small  recesses  m  the  massive  walls  served  for  dormitories, 
over)'  entrance  was  secured  with  doors  and  bars  of  prodi- 
gious substance,  and  on  tho  outer  walls  of  some  are  iron 
spikes  on  which  the  baron  hanged  hts  prieonerst  as  at  tlie 
Castle  of  Finhaven. 

Two  miles  nortb-cast  of  Forftur  is  a  Dniidical  circlo 
composed  of  stones  12  feet  in  height  and  It)  in  breadth. 
Monumental  stones  with  curious  sculptures,  aufl  cairns  con- 
taining coffins  and  urns,uccur  in  varifmbpart,=iof  the  county. 
Near  Cupar  Angus  is  King  Arthur's  stone  or  monument, 
connected  with  a  cairn  which  is  traditionally  said  to  contain 
the  bones  of  this  legendary  prince.  Glammis  and  Duusin* 
ane  in  the  neighbourhood  are  places  of  great  interest,  as 
mentioned  in  Shakspeare*s  tragedy  of  *  Macbeth,*  wliero 
the  hero  says — 

♦  UV  Siod'*  dcaUi  I  know  I'm  Tliaa<!  QroUmmtM* 

Here  the  usurper  made  his  last  stand  against  his  pursuers, 
MacduflT  and  young  Seward,  who  came  to  resloro  Malcolm 
Canmorc  to  the  throne.  On  the  hiU  of  Dunsinane  was  tho 
coslle  of  Macbeth,  from  which  he  sallied  when,  in  ihe  words 
of  tho  poet,  he  exclaimed,— 

•  I  v»;n  not  yioM 
To  kiia  Uh?  j^ronafl  bcFtirr  yoiiiii;  M.ilc<jtm*6  ferf, 
ThoiiKh  Viruntn  wowlte  come  to  DuidaitKiiio, 
Aud  lhQ»o  uppoted  be  of  no  wottiAti  barn.* 

*  l^iT  oil.  MaC'lufT) 

Anfl  rlnmocd  be  lie  who  first  critw  *'  \lold,  onntiijh!'" 

Two  mounds  of  earth,  called  Duff's  Know  and  Dcllie 
Duff,  contain,  it  is  said,  the  remains  of  Macduffand  of  his 
antagonist  Macbeth.  At  Glammis  is  a  large  eret^t  monu 
mental  stone  commemorating  hy  means  of  emhJcmatical 
sculptures  the  assassination  of  King  Malcolm  II.,  whoso 
murdcreis  were  drowned  in  escapuig  in  Ihe  night  across 
the  frozen  loch  of  ForfiU*.  l^Iany  curiou!*  specimens  of 
Ciilcdonian,  Druidical,  Scandinavian,  Roman,  and  monastic 
antiquities  have  been  discovered  in  this  county,  as  slone- 
eotrmsand  urns  in  sepulchral  cairns,  buttle -axes  and  other 
weapons,  sculptured  stones,  coins,  &c.  In  a  tumulus  opened 
in  the  parish  of  Logic  Pert  stone-colBns  were  found  con- 
taining human  skeletons  of  gigantic  dimensions.  On  some 
of  the  imcultivated  Grampian  moors  arc  vestiges  of  the 
antient  Caledonian  dwellings,  consisting  of  large  slab  stones 
planted  together  in  a  circle  without  cement 

Hoifjfcsf^  PropHeiors.—  Ot  these  there  are  about  seventy, 
many  of  which  are  distinguished  for  architectural  raagtnff- 
cenco  and  picturesque  beauty  of  situation.  The  following 
are  a  few  of  iho  more  important: — Glammis  Castle,  the 
residence  of  the  carls  of  Stralhroore,  is  a  \enerable  castel- 
lated mansion,  about  a  mile  from  this  village.  In  the  time 
of  Charles  II.  it  was  a  large  quadrangular  maws  of  buildings, 
with  lofty  towers  and  gateways  opening  beneath  thom  info 
two  spacious  courts.  Much  of  tbe  original  struct  ore 
remains,  and  great  additions  were  madeof  wmgs  and  turrets 
under  the  direction  of  Inigo  Joues,  The  room  is  ^till 
sho^Tt  in  which  King  Malcolm  II.  was  murdered  in  lorii, 
Brechin  Castle,  the  spacious  mansion  of  the  Hon.  W, 
Maulc,  was  antiently  a  jilacc  of  great  strength,  and  sto*jd 
a  siege  by  Edward  Hi.  in  1303,  during  three  weeks. 
Many  additions  to  the  old  buildings  were  made  by  the  earl 
of  Panmure  in  1711. 

Panmure  Hall,  10  miles  north-cast  of  Dundcr  ^  '  irr 
to  the  nobleman  of  this  name,  is  a  large  antient  - 

taining  a  flue  collection  of  paintings.     It  is  miu. i  hy 

an  extensive  park  and  stately  plantations.  Craigie  HalK  two 
miles  east  from  Dundee,  is  a  handsome  mansion,  beautifully 
ornamented  by  ta^^tefully  disposed  plantations.  Kinnuird 
Castle,  near  Brechin,  is  one  of  the  most  elegant  modiTU 
houses  in  the  county.  It  is  castellated,  and  from  it« 
turrets  are  seen  a  circuit  of  beautiful  plantations  and 
pleasure-grounds,  and  much  distant  and  delightful  scenery. 
Numerous  other  mansirms  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  might 
be  noticed;  but  for  descriptions  of  them,  as  well  as  of  mBuy 
objects  of  Antiquarian  ititcrc^*t,  wliich  arc  only  brielly 
named  in  the  present  article,  reference  muht  be  made  to 
some  of  the  works  enumerated  below. 

(Chalmers  s  Caledunia ;  the  Rev,  Robert  Edward^'ji  De* 
scriptim  of  Angtif,  1078—1791;  Beauties  a/  Sroi/umf, 
vol  iv.  p,  312— .175;  Grose's  Antiquihe^  of  Sf^otland; 
Cbaralwrh's  Ptrifire  fifScotlartd^\Q\,  ii, ;  Groq-raphtcal  aftd 
SMhtind D^jfcrii  iion  o/Scothmd,  by  Dt  Playfuir,  )>.  421-- 
•l.*8;  Ainslie*»  Afctp  of  Afigus^  ill  4  shccilj!,  17114;  C-oU 
Imne*s  Section  of  th**  Grampinnn  ^  Rev.  W*  J UMd rick's 
A^rietdtural  Syn^ty  qf  For/ttr  ;  AV/r  Staft^tiail  Arrount 
qf  Sontland;  MauCu)loch*s  SUUi^tics ;  Purliamentary 
\  Rejtorts,  tjtr.j 
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FORFEIT  U  HE,"the  punishment  by  loss  of  lands»  es- 
tates, rights,  offices,  or  personal  effects,  annexed  by  law  to 
certain  crimes,  and  also  to  certam  illegal  acts  or  negligence 
in  the  bolder  of  lands  or  offices. 

In  criminal  cases  forfeiture  is  threefold:-— 1.  Of  real 
estates  absolutely,  as  for  high  treason ;  if  freehold,  to  the 
king;  if  copyhold,  to  the  lord.  2.  Of  the  profits  of  the  real 
estate,  if  fi-eehold,  to  the  crown  during  the  life  of  the 
offender,  and  a  year  and  a  day  afterwards,  in  the  case  of 
petty  treason  or  murder:  [Felony];  after  which  the  land 
escheats  to  tlie  lord  [Escheat]  ;  if  it  is  copyhold,  it  is  at 
once  forfeited  to  the  lord.  3.  Of  goods  and  chattels,  in 
felonies  of  all  sorts.  Some  other  cases  of  forfeiture  of 
lands  or  goods,  or  both,  are  established  by  different  statutes, 
as  the  statutes  of  premuuire,  &c. 

Lands  are  forfeited  upon  attainder,  and  not  before 
[Atfainder]:  goods  and  chattels,  upon  conviction.  The 
forfeiture  of  lands  has  relation  to  the  time  of  the  offence 
I'ommitted;  the  forfeiture  of  goods  and  chattels  has  not, 
and  those  only  are  forfeited  which  the  offender  has  at  the 
tnne  of  his  conviction.  A  bond  fide  alienation  of  his  goods 
and  chattels  made  by  a  felon  or  traitor  between  the  com- 
mission of  the  offence  and  his  conviction,  is  thcrefure  valid.  | 

Forfeiture,  in  civil  cases,  takes  place  where  a  tenant  of  a 
limited,  or,  as  it  is  called,  a  particular  estate,  {^ants  a  larger 
estate  than  his  own,  as  where  a  tenant  for  life  or  years  as- 
sumes  to  convey  the  fee-simple.  So,  if  a  copyholder  com- 
mits waste,  or  refuses  to  do  suit  of  court,  or  a  lessee  im- 
pugns the  title  of  his  lessor ;  for  in  all  these  cases  there  is 
.1  renunciation  of  the  connexion  and  dependence,  which 
constitute  the  tenure,  and  which  are  an  implied  condition 
annexed  to  every  limited  estate. 

Forfeiture  may  also  be  the  consequence  of  the  breach  of 
express  conditions  or  covenants  between  landlord  and 
tenant,  or  persons  connected  in  tenure;  but  in  cases  of 
forfeiture  wnere  compensation  can  be  made  for  the  breach 
of  the  condition,  a  court  of  equity  will  compel  the  party  en- 
titled to  the  forfeiture  to  accept  compensation.  The  right 
to  take  advantage  of  a  forfeiture  may  also  be  waived  by  any 
act  of  the  person  entitled  which  recognizes  the  continuance 
of  the  title  in  the  particular  tenancy,  as,  for  instance,  the 
receipt  of  rent  by  a  landlord  in  respect  of  a  time  subsequent 
to  the  act  by  which  the  forfeiture  is  incurred. 

Lands  may  also  be  forfeited  by  alienation  contrary  to  law, 
as  by  alienation  in  mortmain  without  licence,  or  to  an  alien: 
in  the  former  instance,  if  the  immediate  lord  of  the  fee,  or 
the  lord  paramount,  neglect  to  enter,  the  kinpr  may ;  and 
in  the  latter,  though  the  conveyance  is  effectual,  yet  as  an 
alien  cannot  hold  lands  tho  king  may  enter,  upon  office 
found.    [Office  Found.] 

Offices  are  forfeited  by  the  neglect  or  misbehaviour  of 
the  holders;  and  the  right  to  the  next  presentation  to 
ecclesiastical  benefices  is  forfeited  by  simony  and  by 
lapse.  Simony  is  the  corrupt  presentation  of  any  one  to  an 
ecclesiastical  benefice  for  money,  gift,  or  reward.  Lapse  is 
where  the  patron  neglects  to  present  to  a  benefice  within  six 
months  after  it  has  became  vacant,  in  which  case  the  right 
to  present  accrues  to  the  ordinary ;  by  neglect  of  the  onli- 
nary  for  the  same  space  of  time,  to  the  metropolitan ;  and  by 
tht9  like  neglect  of  the  metropolitan,  to  the  king.  [Benefice.] 

FORFICU'LIDiE,  a  family  of  insecU  belonging  to  tho 
order  Orthoptera,  and,  according  to  some  authors,  consti- 
tuting the  order  Dermaptera. 

To  this  family  belong  the  various  species  of  earwigs. 
They  are  distinguished  from  the  orthopterous  insects  (ex- 
cepting the  BlattcB  and  the  Mantis  tribe,  which,  with  the 
Forficulse,  constitute  Latreille*s  family  Cursoria)  by  having 
the  posterior  legs  formed  for  running:  their  wings,  when 
folded,  are  almost  always  disposed  horizontally  on  the  body: 
the  females  have  no  corneous  ovipositor;  both  sexes 
however  are  furnished  with  two  corneous  forcep-like  ap- 
pendages at  the  hinder  extremity  of  the  body :  the  antennse 
are  slender,  filiform,  inserted  before  the  eyes,  and  vary 
considerably  as  to  the  number  of  their  joints :  the  thorax 
is  generally  of  a  rounded  form,  and  but  slightly  convex. 

The  family  Forficulidsc  is  divided  by  Dr.  Leach  into 
three  genera,  the  principal  characters  of  which  are  taken 
from  the  number  of  joints  to  the  antennce.  This  first  genus, 
that  to  which  he  restricted  the  name  of  Forficula,  is  dis- 
tinguished by  having  fourteen  joints  to  the  antennsB.  In 
the  next  genus  {Labidoura)  the  antenn»  have  thirty 
joints ;  and  in  the  last,  the  genus  Labia,  tho  antennn  are 
twelve-jointed. 


To  the  tint  of  these  pienera  bejongs  our  common  Mnrig 
{Forficula  atiriculariot  LuiD.),  an  insect  too  well  known  to 
require  a  description. 

Earwigs  appear  to  prefer  damp  situations,  are  iMmd 
imder  stones,  and  under  the  bark  of  trees,  firequenilir  ia 
great  abundsmce.  They  are  also  found  in  flowers^  wnich 
thev  destroy  by  eating  the  leaves,  &c. 

A  remarkable  fact  connected  with  the  habits  of  the  ev- 
wig  is,  that  the  female  sits  upon  her  eggs  in  the  manner  of 
the  hen ;  and  the  young  (which  resemble  the  norent,  es* 
cept  in  being  of  a  paler  colour  and  having  neimer  wmp 
nor  elytra),  as  soon  as  they  are  hatched,  creep  under  tbi 
belly  of  the  mother  for  protection. 

The  wings  of  the  earwig  are  transparent,  of  large  sin, 
and  when  expanded  are  shaded  like  a  fan ;  the  phndpil 
nervures  radiate  firom  one  point  near  the  anterior  maigia. 
These  organs,  when  not  in  use,  are  folded  beneath  two 
small  homy  wing-cases ;  and  hence  to  the  common  ob- 
server the  animal  appears  wingless. 

The  male  and  female  common  earwig  differ  considerably 
in  their  anal  forceps,  those  of  the  female  being  less  cuired 
and  destitute  of  a  tooth-like  process  which  is  observed  OD 
the  inner  side  at  the  base  of  the  forceps  of  the  male. 

There  is  in  this  country  another  species  of  earwig,  almoit 
equally  common  with  that  we  have  just  noticed,  but  whk^ 
is  of  a  much  smaller  size.  It  is  frund  about  hot-beds  and 
dunghills,  and  differs  from  the  common  earwig  somewhat 
in  its  habits  as  well  as  in  its  structure.  This  beloogii  to 
the  genus  Labia. 

One  species  of  the  genus  Labidoura  is  also  found  in 
England,  but  is  of  rare  occurrence.  It  is  of  a  much  larger 
size  than  the  common  earwig. 

FORGERY  is  the  false  making,  counterfeiting,  alte^ 
ing,  or  uttering  any  instrument  or  writing  with  a  firaudulat 
intent,  whereby  another  may  be  defrauded.  The  offenee  ii 
complete  by  the  making  the  forged  instrument  with  a  fim> 
dulent  intent  though  it  be  not  published  or  uttered,  and 
the  publishing  or  uttering  of  the  instrument,  knowiog  it  Id 
be  forged,  is  punished  in  the  same  manner  as  the  mskii| 
or  counterfeiting. 

It  is  by  no  means  necessary  to  bring  the  oflfence  within 
the  legal  meaning  of  the  term  forgery,  that  the  name  of  any 
person  should  be  counterfeited,  though  this  is  the  most  coat 
mon  mode  in  which  the  crime  is  committed ;  thus  a  mm 
is  ^ilty  of  forgery  who  antedates  a  deed  for  the  puiposo 
of  defrauding  other  parties,  though  he  signs  his  own  nsme 
to  the  instrument ;  and  the  offence  is  equaUy  complete,  if 
a  man  being  instructed  to  make  the  will  of  another,  insorti 
provisions  of  his  own  authority.  In  truth  the  offence  con- 
sists in  the  fraud  and  deceit.. 

At  common  law  the  crime  of  forgery  was  only  a  misde- 
meanour, but  as  the  commerce  of  the  country  incresied 
and  paper  credit  became  proportionally  extended,  masy 
severe  laws  were  enacted,  which  in  most  cases  mfde  the 
offence  a  capital  felony. 

The  extreme  severity  of  these  laws  tended  to  defeat  their 
object,  and  parties  very  frequently  chose  rather  quietly  to 
sustain  the  loss  inflicted  upon  them  by  the  commission  of 
the  offence,  than  by  a  prosecution  to  subject  the  offendsr 
to  the  loss  of  life.  This  feeling,  and  the  diffusion  of  the 
truth,  that  the  object  of  all  laws  is  to  prevent  crime  and 
not.  merely  to  punish,  has  caused  successive  mitigations ii 
the  laws  relating  to  forgery,  and  now  by  the  sUtnte  ll 
Geo.  IV.  and  1  W.  IV.  c.  66 ;  2  and  3  W.  IV.  c.  59,  and 
1  Vict.  c.  84,  the  punishment  of  death  is  abolished  in  cssti 
of  forgery,  and  a  punishment  varying  between  transporta- 
tion for  Ufe  and  imprisonment  for  two  yean,  is  sabstitutad. 
(1.  Hawk,  P.  C. ;  Russell  on  Crime;  Deacon's  CrimiHd 
Law.) 

FORK  (Anglo-Saxon  fore;  the  same  as  the  Latin 
furca),  an  instrument  divided  at  the  end  into  two  or  man 
prongs  for  various  uses,  especially  for  the  taUe.  Addison 
speaks  of  a  thunderbolt  with  three  forks.  It  is  sometimei 
uscfl  for  an  arrow,  and  in  old  English  for  a  gallows  cr 
gibbet  Butler,  in  his  *  Remains,'  u.  195,  nays, «  They  had 
run  through  all  punishments,  and  just  'scaped  the  fork' 

The  agricultural,  or  dung-fork,  and  a  lai^  fork  for  the 
flesh-pot,  were  the  only  implements  of  this  name  sppa- 
rently  in  use  among  our  early  ancestors.  The  first  men- 
tion of  table  or  eating  forks  is  found  in  the  •Chioniwn 
Placeutinum*  of  John  de  Mussis  (Afwrofort,  vol.  xvL  p.  584X 
a  writer  of  the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  wboi 
when  speaking  of  the  luxuries  of  the  people  of  Pinosan 
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fNfllitlT  iBtroduMd,  says, '  tbey  use  eu|M,  and  spoons,  and 
KtiU  /ork0  of  siWer*  (<  et  utuntur  taciis,  cugiariis,  et  for- 
attu  argenti').  Coryate,  in  his '  Crudities,*  edit.  1 6 1 1,  p.  90, 
•imounGaa  himself  as  the  person  who  introduced  this  Italian 
fahion  into  Eneland.  He  says,  *  Here  I  will  mention  a 
tluDg  that  might  have  been  spoken  of  before,  in  discourse  of 
tbt  Drat  Italian  town.  I  observed  a  custom  in  all  those  Ita- 
liazi  eities  and  towns  through  the  which  I  passed,  that  is  not 
and  in  any  other  country  that  I  saw  in  my  travels,  neither 
do  I  think  that  any  other  nation  of  Christendom  doth  use 
it,  but  only  Italy.  The  Italian,  and  also  most  strangers 
thftt  are  eommorant  in  Italy,  do  always  at  their  meals  use 
a  little  fork  when  they  cut  their  meat.  For  while  with 
their  knife,  which  they  hold  in  one  hand,  they  cut  the  meat 
oat  of  the  dish,  they  fasten  their  fork,  which  they  hold 
in  their  other  hand,  upon  tho  same  dish,  so  that  what- 
ioever  ho  be  that,  sitting  in  the  company  of  any  others  at 
meal,  should  unadvisc<lly  touch  the  dish  of  meat  with  his 
fingers  from  which  all  at  the  table  do  cut,  he  will  give 
occasion  of  offence  unto  the  company,  as  having  trans- 
gressed the  laws  of  good  manners,  insomuch  that  for  his 
error  he  shall  be  at  the  least  brow-beaten,  if  not  renrc- 
hended  in  words.  This  form  of  feeding,  I  understana,  is 
emerally  used  in  all  places  of  Italy,  their  forks  being,  for 
Uie  moat  part,  made  of  iron  or  steel,'  and  some  of  silver,  but 
tboae  are  used  only  by  eentlemcn.  The  reason  of  this  their 
cariosity  is,  because  tne  Italian  cannot  by  any  means 
endure  to  have  his  dish  touched  with  fingers,  seeing  all 
men's  fingers  are  not  alike  dead.  Hereupon  I  myself 
thought  good  to  imitate  the  Italian  fashion  by  this  forked 
cutting  of  meat,  not  only  while  I  \vas  in  Italy,  but  also  in 
Germany,  and  oflcntimes  in  England  since  idme  home: 
beiiifl^  onoc  equipped  for  that  frequent  using  of  my  fork,  by 
a  eertain  learned  gentleman,  a  familiar  friend  of  mine,  one 
H .  Laurence  Whitaker,  who,  in  his  merry  humour,  doubted 
not  to  call  me  at  table  fvrci/fir,  only  for  using  a  fork  at 
fceding,  but  for  no  other  cause.'  Coryatc's  ti>stimony  is 
confirmed  by  F}'nes  Morison,  in  his  <  Itinerary,'  P.  i.  p.  208, 
foL,  1617,  who,  speaking  of  his  bargain  with  the  patron  of 
the  vessel  which  conveye<l  him  from  Venice  to  Constan- 
tinople* says,  *  he  gave  us  good  diet,  ser\Mng  each  man  with 
1iiaknife,a  spoon,  and  a  fork.'  (See  also  Ben  J  onsen's 
T%e  Dhell  is  an  Asse,  act  v.  bc.  3 ;  and  his  Volpone,  act  iv. 
scl.) 

Even  when  Heylin  published  his  *  Cosmograpliy,'  in  lfi52, 
forks  for  the  table  were  still  a  novelty  (see  his  third  book) ; 
where,  having  spoken  of  the  ivory  sticks  used  by  the 
Chinese,  he  adds,  *  the  use  of  silver  forks  with  us  by  some 
of  our  spruce  gallants  taken  up  of  late,  came  from  hence 
into  Italy,  and  from  thence  into  England.* 

FORLI\  LEGAZIONE  DI,  a  pro\'ince  of  the  papal 
state,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  province  <if  Ravenna, 
on  the  west  by  Tuscanv,  on  the  south  by  tlie  province  of 
Pesaro  ed  Urbino,  ancf  on  the  east  by  the  Adriatic.  Its 
area  is  reckoned  at  1232  square  miles,  with  a  population  of 
168,000  inhabitants,  distributed  in  8  towns,  32  teiTO  having 
a  communal  council,  and  404  villages  or  hamlets.  (Calin- 
dri ;  Neigebaur.)  The  province  is  watered  by  the  Rabbi, 
Ronco,  Savio,  Marecchia,  and  other  rivers  which  have  their 
sources  in  tho  Tuscan  Apennines  and  empty  themselves 
into  the  Adriatic.  The  country  is  in  part  hill  v.  being 
occupied  by  offsets  from  the  Apennine  chain,  which  extend 
towards  the  Adriatic ;  the  climate  is  healthier  than  that  of 
the  neighbouring  flats  of  Ravenna.  Tho  principal  produc- 
tions are  com,  on,  wine,  flax,  hemp,  fruits,  and  silk.  There 
are  mahufactories  of  silk,  linen,  and  oil-cloth,  and  refineries 
of  sulphur,  which  is  found  in  the  province.  The  chief 
towns  are — 1.  Forll,  tho  antient  Forum  Livii,  which  is  said 
to  have  been  built  after  the  victory  of  the  Metaurus,  and 
to  have  taken  its  name  from  M.  Livius  Salinator,  one  of 
the  tvro  consuls  who  defeated  Hasdrubal.  The  present 
town  is  well  built :  the  streets  arc  lined  with  arcactes.  It 
has  a  fine  square,  several  handsome  palaces  and  churches 
with  paintings  by  Carlo  Maratti,  Guiao,  Guercino,  Cignani, 
and  other  masters,  a  Lyceum,  and  fine  public  walks.  Forll 
is  a  bishop's  see  and  the  residence  of  the  legate.  The 
population  of  Fori!  is  14,700.  2.  Cesena,  a  pretty  town  in 
a  fertile  country  near  the  foot  of  the  Apennines,  watered 
by  the  river  Savio,  over  which  is  a  fine  bridge,  has  a  hand- 
tome  town-house  on  the  market-place,  which  is  adorned 
by  a  ooloesal  statue  of  Pius  VII.  (Cl^iaramonti),  who,  as  well 
as  his  predecessor,  Pius  VI.,  was  a  native  of  this  town. 
f^^^'^'*^  IB  a  bishop's  see^  has  a  college  for  clerical  students, 


and  a  valuable  public  library,  collected  by  the  Malatesti, 
who  were  lords  of  Romagna  in  tho  Middle  Ages:  it  is  rich 
in  MSS.,  among  which  is  a  curious  work  of  St.  Isidorus, 
bishop  of  Seville  in  the  seventh  century,  entitled  '  Etymo- 
login,'  which  is  a  kind  of  cyclopa)dia.  (Val6ry,  Voy- 
ages Litterairei  en  Italie,)  The  population  of  Cesena  is 
9400.  On  a  hill  outside  of  the  town  is  the  Benedictine 
convent  of  La  Madonna  del  Monte,  the  work  of  Bramante. 
3.  Half  way  between  Forli  and  Cesena  is  the  little  town  of 
Forlimpopoli,  the  antient  Forum  Popilii,  with  a  collegiate 
church,  a  castle  built  by  Cesare  Borgia,  and  about  2000 
inhabitants.  4.  Savignano,  on  the  road  from  Cesena  to 
Rimini,  near  the  site  of  the  antient  Compitum,  has  some 
good  buildings  and  about  3000  inhabitants.  Near  Savig- 
nano flows  a  small  river,  called  Fiumicino,  which  is  now 
generally  believed  to  be  tho  antient  Rubicon:  it  joins, 
below  Savignano,  another  stream,  called  Pisatello,  which 
flows  nearer  to  Cesena,  after  which  the  united  stream  enters 
the  Adriatic.  A  Roman  bridge  is  thrown  across  the  Fiumi- 
cino. Near  it,  on  a  pillar,  is  an  apocryphal  inscription, 
(which  has  been  mistaken  by  some  for  an  antient  one,) 
containing  the  senatfis  consultum,  which  forbade,  under  the 
heaviest  penalties,  any  commander  to  cross  the  Rubicon 
in  arms.  5.  Rimini,  the  Roman  Ariminum,  a  consider- 
able town  with  13,450  inhabitants,  situated  near  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Marecchia,  which  is  crossed  by  a  handsome 
marble  bridge  of  five  arches  and  220  feet  long,  begun  under 
Augustus  and  finished  under  Tiberius,  and  still  in  very 
good  preservation.  The  sea  having  receded  all  along  this 
coast,  the  antient  harbour  of  Ariminum  is  now  choked  up 
with  sand ;  but  there  is  a  small  harbour  at  the  mouth  of 
tho  Marecchia  which  admits  vessels  of  light  burden,  by 
which  Rimini  carries  on  some  tmde  by  sea.  At  the  eastern 
entrance  of  the  town,  on  the  roarl  to  Rome,  is  a  fine 
triumphal  arch,  raised  to  Augustus  [Arch,  Triumphal], 
of  which  an  elaborate  description  has  been  recently  pub- 
lished— Ulustrazione  delV  Arcn  di  Augnsto,  can. otto  Titroie 
di  Borne,  by  the  Engineer  Brighenti ;  Rimini,  1 825.  There 
are  also  some  remains  of  an  amphitheatre,  besides  inscrip* 
tions  and  other  marbles  found  on  the  site  of  the  antient 
harbour.  Rimini,  with  its  Roman  monuments,  appeam  a 
fit  entrance  into  the  limits  of  the  classical  part  of  Italy. 
Among  the  modem  buildings  is  the  church  of  St.  Francis 
which  lA!on  Battista  Alberti  raised  by  order  of  the  Mala 
testi,  lords  of  Rimini,  and  which  is  adorned  with  the  man  - 
solea  of  that  distinguished  family  of  the  Middle  Ages;  and 
the  fortress,  which  was  also  erected  by  the  Malatesti.  Ri 
mini  has  a  good  library  of  30/)00  volumes,  founded  in  Ifi  1 7 
by  the  advocate  Alessandro  Gambalunga,  and  which  con- 
tains MSS.  chiefly  concerning  the  history  of  the  town,  and 
a  museum  of  antiquities  and  a  college  or  Lyceum,  a.  Sar- 
sina,  at  the  foot  of  the  Apennines,  south-west  of  Rimini, 
an  antient  city  of  theUmbri,and  the  birthplace  of  Pluutus, 
is  now  a  decayed  town  surrounded  by  walls,  with  only  325 
inhabitants.  7.  Cesonatico,  on  the  sea-coast,  north-east  of 
Cesena,  in  a  plain  abounding  with  wheat,  Indian  corn,  and 
hemp,  has  4440  inhabitants,  including  its  territory. 

The  province  of  Forll  is  one  of  tho  finest  and  richest  in 
the  papal  state ;  and  the  road  from  Rimini  to  Bologna  is 
one  of  the  pleasantest  in  Italy,  leading  through  a  succession 
of  neat,  considerable,  and  cheerful-looking  towns,  in  a  fine 
well-cultivated  country,  with  a  landscape  heightened  by  a 
constant  view  of  the  Apennines  of  Tuscany. 

FORM.  Everything  that  exists  may  collectively  be 
termed  the  •  something,'  in  opposition  to  the  *  nothing.' 
This  •  something '  divides  itself  into  four  great  divisions, 
namely  things,  ideas,  forms,  and  appearances.  Form  is  tho 
manner  and  mode  in  which  a  thing  is  presented  to  our 
conceptions.  Things  are  of  two  descriptions:  immaterial, 
as  faculties  and  intellect;  and  material,  as  matter  and 
bodies.  The  forms  of  the  immaterial  things  are  called 
categories ;  the  forms  of  the  material  we  may  call  figures ; 
the  form  of  appearances  retains  the  name  of  form ;  ajid 
ideas  are  formless.  The  categories,  according  to  the  opi- 
nion of  the  writer  (founded  upon  those  of  Anstotle,  Kant, 
and  many  others),  are  the  following:— 1.  Categories  of 
position, — to  be,  not  to  be,  and  to  become ;  2.  Categories 
of  quality,— substance,  accident,  and  mode;  3.  Categories 
of  relation,— cause,  eflect,  and  action  and  reaction;  4. 
Categories  of  quantity,— universality,  multiplicity,  and 
unity.  The  logical  categories  are  possibility,  actuality, 
and  necessity.  [Catkoory.]  The  figures,  on  account  of 
their  variety,  do  not  admit  of  being  classified,  vot  we  r 
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divide  them  according  to  the  senses,  into  shapes,  colours, 
sounds,  smells,  and  tastes,  and  into  the  different  modes 
of  feeling 

Form  is  distinguished  from  the  real  nature  of  things,  and, 
considered  in  this  point  of  view,  the  idea  of  form  is  practi- 
cally used  in  common  sj)eech  and  in  science.  Thus  we 
speak  of  a  form  of  law,  a  form  of  government,  a  heautiful 
form,  a  logical  form,  &c.  Whoever  esteems  the  form  of 
anything  more  highly  than  the  thing  itself,  or  through  nar- 
row-mindedness confounds  the  one  with  the  other,  is  a 
formalist,  as  many  learned  men  and  official  persons  are. 

FORMA  PATJTERIS.  By  the  statute  11  Hen.  VII. 
c.  12,  every  poor  person  having  cause  of  action  or  suit  shall 
have,  by  the  discretion  of  the  chancellor,  original  writs  or 
subpoenas,  without  paying  for  writing  or  sealing  the  same ; 
and  the  judges  of  all  courts  of  record,  where  such  suit  shall 
be  carried  on,  are  authorised  to  assign  clerks  to  write,  and 
counsel  and  attorney  to  act  for  such  person,  without  taking 
any  reward.  It  is  discretionary  with  the  court  to  grant  this 
indultjeucc,  but  it  is  rarely  refused  upon  petition,  supported 
by  allidavit  that  the  petitioner  is  not  worth  51.  in  the  world 
after  paying  his  just  debts,  exclusive  of  his  wearing  apparel, 
ami  the  right  to  the  matter  in  controversy,  and  by  a  certi- 
ficate by  a  barrister  that  he  has  good  cause  of  action  or  suit. 
This  statute  extends  only  to  plaintiffs  in  civil  suits  at  law, 
but  the  courts  of  common  law  have  a  discretionary  power 
to  allow  a  party  indicted  to  defend  as  a  pauper,  though 
without  special  cause  shown  the  advantage  is  never  given 
to  a  prosecutor.  The  Court  of  Chancery,  to  which  the 
statute  1 1  Henry  VII.  does  not  apply,  has,  from  an  early 
period,  pcnnitted  parties  to  sue  and  defend  as  paupers  upon 
the  same  conditions  as  the  courts  of  law,  thouffn  in  that 
court,  it  seems,  if  the  party  be  in  possession  of  the  subject 
matter  in  dispute,  and  that  should  bo  worth  more  than  five 
pounds,  he  cannot  except  it  in  his  affidavit,  and  therefore 
will  not  be  regarded  as  a  pauper.  The  privilege  may  be 
granted  cither  at  the  commencement  of  the  suit,  or  at  any 
period  of  its  progress,  but  if  granted  during  the  pendency 
of  the  suit,  it  has  no  retrospective  effect,  and  the  party 
is  not  relieved  from  the  costs  previously  incurred. 

A  person  allowed  to  sue  info^rmd  pauperis  pays  neither 
for  stamps,  nor  fees  to  the  officers  of  the  court,  but  if  he 
obtains  a  verdict  with  damages  above  5/.,  the  officers  take 
the  fees.  In  case  of  improper  or  vexatious  conduct  on  the 
part  of  the  pauper,  the  courts  will  sometimes,  though  rarely, 
deprive  him  of  the  privilege,  wliich  is  called  dispaupering 
him ;  but  it  seems  that  in  such  cases  a  pauper  plaintiff  is 
never  ordered  to  pay  costs  to  the  defendant,  though,  accord- 
ing to  Blackstone,  a  pauper,*  if  non-suited  in  his  action, 
formerly  had  his  election  either  to  be  whipped  or  pay  costs. 

(3  Bl.  Com,  400 ;  and  the  various  books  of  practice 
relating  to  costs  in  equity  and  at  law.) 

FORME  DON  (a  compound  of  the  two  Latin  words 
forma  doni),  one  of  the  many  writs  in  use  under  the  old 
law  for  commencing  a  real  action,  before  the  more  conve- 
nient mode  of  trying  titles  to  land  by  ejectment  was  esta- 
blished. [Ejectment.]  It  was  the  peculiar  remedy  of  a 
tenant  in  tail,  and  the  highest  he  could  have,  and  was 
therefore  called  tenant  in  tail's  writ  of  right.  The  writ 
of  light  was  granted  to  such  only  as  claimed  the  fee  simple, 
for  which  reason  the  si^iuie  DeDonis  (Westm.  2. 13  Ed.  I.) 
gave  this  writ  to  tenants  in  tail. 

Tlie  writ  was  of  three  kinds ;  formedon  in  the  descender, 
m  the  remainder,  and  in  the  reverter,  according  as  the 
plaintiff  alleged  his  title  to  have  accrued  by  descent,  in 
remainder,  or  in  reversion.  This  writ,  together  with  all  the 
others  used  for  the  commencement  of  real  actions,  was  abo- 
hshcd  by  3  and  4  Will.  IV.  c.  27,  s.  36. 

FORMENTE'RA.  [Balearic  Islands.] 
•  FORMIC  ACID,  or  acid  of  ants.  When  these  insects 
arj  irritated  they  emit  a  sour  fluid  which  contains  both  for- 
mic and  malic  acids;  and  when  repeated  quantities  of  ants 
have  been  infused  in  boiling  water,  an  acid  as  strong  as 
vinegar  is  obtained,  and  has  been  used  for  the  same  pur- 
poses. In  order  to  procure  formic  acid,  Gehlen  saturated  this 
acid  liquor  by  adding  carbonate  of  potash,  precipitating  the 
foreign  matters  by  sulphate  of  iron,  evaporating  the  solu- 
tion to  dryness,  and  distilling  t4ie  residue  with  sulphuric 
acid,  by  which  formic  acid  comes  over  and  is  condensed  in 
the  receiver,  and  sulphate  of  potash  remains  in  the  retort. 

It  has  been  since  shown  by  Dobereiner  that  formic  acid 
may  be  prepared  artificially :   he  heated  in  a  retort  5  parts 

p/^ulpbufic  acid  diluted  with  IQ  gf  water,  with  ^  parts  of 


crystallized  tartaric  acid  and  5  of  binoxide  of  manganese 
by  the  mutual  action  of  these  substances  carbonic  acid  is 
obtained,  which  escapes  in  the  gaseous  state,  and  dilute 
formic  acid  is  condensed  in  the  receiver :  this  dilute  acid 
is  to  be  saturated  with  potash,  and  the  resulting  formiate, 
when  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid,  yields  concentrated 
formic  acid.  Professor  Emmet  (Lond.  and  Edin.  PhiL 
Mag.t  vol.  xi.  p.  399,)  has  shown  that  formic  acid  may  be 
obtained  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  and  water  upon 
rye  or  maize,  when,  heated  to  the  boiling  point,  with  prccaih 
tions  mentioned. 

The  proi)erties  of  formic  acid  are,  that  it  is  a  colourlen 
liquid ;  its  smell  is  pungent,  and  its  taste  very  acid ;  its 
specific  gravity  is  I'  1 1 G8,  and,  when  anhydrous,  it  consists  of 

One  equivalent  of  hydrogen  ...  1 
Two  ,,  of  carbon  .  .  .  .12 
Three     , ,        of  oxygen ,     .     •     .   24 
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These  elements  are  equal  to  1  equivalent  of  water  and  2 
equivalents  of  oxide  of  carbon,  and  by  the  action  of  sulphuric 
acid  it  is  resolved  into  these  compounds. 

Concentrated  formic  acid  contains  19|  per  cent,  of  water* 
among  other  peculiarities  of  formic  acid,  serving  to  show  that 
it  is  different  in  properties  from  acetic  acid,  are  the  effects 
which  it  produces  m  not  precipitating  protoxide  of  mer- 
cury from  solution  as  acetic  acid  does,  unless  heated,  and 
then  metallic  mercury  is  thrown  down,  with  brisk  effcnes- 
cence.  Oxide  of  lead  is  precipitated  from  a  solution  of  liic 
acetate  by  this  acid. 

The  only  use  to  which  formic  acid  is  applied  has  Ixvn 
mentioned.  Its  saline  compounds  are  termed  formiate^ : 
and  although  these  are  subjects  of  some  curiosity,  no  one 
of  them  is  used  so  as  to  require  a  particular  description. 

FORMIC  iETHER  may  be  obtained  by  distilling  a 
mixture  of  formic  acid  and  alcohol;  but  it  is  much  better 
procured  by  distilling  a  mixture  of  10  parts  of  concentrattil 
sulphuric  acid,  7  of  formiate  of  soda,  and  6  of  alcokl. 
The  distilled  product  should  be  mixed  with  water  to  sepa- 
i-ate  the  alcohol  which  it  contains,  then  agitated  with  mag- 
nesia to  saturate  any  excess  of  acid,  and  lastly,  freed  from 
water  by  distillation  with  chloride  of  calcium.  This  is  IK)- 
bereiner's  process. 

Formic  a;ther  is  a  colourless  liquid,  of  a  strong  odoor 
resembling  that  of  peach  kernels :  its  taste  is  peculiar.  lU 
specific  gravity  is  0*915  at  CS'*.  and  it  boils  at  132*  Fahr. 
It  combines  with  alcohol  in  all  proportions ;  but  water 
unites  with  only  Jth  of  its  weight ;  and  aAer  some  time 
the  solution  is  found  to  be  converted  into  a  mixture  of 
alcohol  and  weak  formic  acid :  this  aether  bums  in  the  air 
with  a  blue  flame,  the  edges  and  point  of  which  are  of  a 
bright  yellow.  This  aether  has  not  yet  been  analyzed,  but 
Dr.  Thomson,  judginjc;  firom  analogy,  thinks  it  is  probably 
a  compound  one  equivalent  of  formic  acid  and  one  of  ether. 

FORMOSA.    rTAi-WAN.] 

FORMO'SA,  RIO,  a  river  in  Africa,  falling  into  the  Bay 
of  Benin,  is  also  sometimes  called  Benin,  from  traversing 
the  kingdom  of  that  name.  Its  mouth,  which  alone  is 
kiiown  to  Europeans,  is  in  about  5**  45'  N.  lat.  and  5**  5'  E. 
long.  It  traverses  a  flat  alluvial  country.  Lander,  in  bis 
descent  of  the  Quorra,  was  told  by  the  natives  that  the 
considerable  branch  which  at  the  town  of  Kirree  turns  off 
to  the  westward  runs  down  to  Benin.  Hence  it  is  conjec- 
tured that  the  Rio  Formosa  is  only  the  most  northern  of 
the  branches,  into  which  the  Quorra  divides  after  entering 
its  extensive  delta. 

FORMO'SUS,  Bishop  of  Porto,  was  raised  to  the  see  of 
Rome,  A.D.  891,  after  the  death  of  Stephen  V.  He  had 
acquired  a  reputation  for  learning  and  piety,  but  being 
in  opposition  to  John  VIH.,  in  the  matter  of  the  election 
of  a  new  emperor,  that  pope  had  deposed  him  in  S"^ 
but  Martin  II.,  John's  successor,  honourably  re-instatcd 
him  in  his  see.  His  conduct,  after  his  exaltation  to  tbe 
papi/1  see,  was  both  firm  and  moderate,  as  is  shown  by  his 
letters  relative  to  the  schism  of  Photitn,  as  well  as  by  those 
which  ho  wrote  to  Eudes,  the  competitor  of  Charles  the 
Simple,  and  to  the  bishops  of  Gaul,  exliorting  them  not  to 
disturb  Charles  in  the  possession  of  the  crown.  In  one 
instance,  however,  he  has  been  accused  of  tenrivcrFatiou. 
In  February,  892,  he  crowned  Lambert,  son  of  Guido,  as 
colleague  to  his  father  in  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  but  soon 
after,  in  consequence  of  disputes  l^etveeA  Gmdo  aiid  ibo 
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i  see,  Formoius  wrote  to  Arndph,  king  of  Gunnany, 
10^  bim  to  come  to  Italy  aud  assiime  the  crown.  Ar« 
b  came  to  Italy  and  was  crowned  at  Rome  by  Fomiosus 
0  beginning  of  the  year  81i5»  after  the  death  tifGuidu. 
b^btory  of  that  period  and  of  the  various  competitors  to 
(town  of  Italy  is  extremely  confused.  FormL«iis  died 
pril,  b*i5,  and  was  succeeded  by  Boniface  VL,  who. 
;  a  few  days  after,  waa  succeeded  by  Stephen  VL,  by 
'bt\lcd  the  VIL,  who  having  taken  the  part  of  Lam- 

riinst  Amulphi  instituted  proceedings  in  u  couneii 
the  memory  of  Formosus,  and  had  his  body  disin- 
Roraauus  however,  who  succeeded  Stephen,  in  a 
cil  held  at  Rome,  in  898»  rc-icued  the  character  of  For- 
^Ixom  ihifi  stigma,  had  hia  body  honourably  buried 
Kmil  declared  the  act!!»  of  his  poiUidcate  to  be  legal  and 

lENAX  (Constellation),  the  Cliemitit*8  Furnace,  one 
I  southern  constellations  of  Lacaille.    It  is  situated 
fttely  below  Celus, 
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ISKAL,  PETER,  a  celebrated  naturalist  and  orien 

eller,  was  born  in  Sweden,  in  ihe  year  1736.     After 

jfinj?  at  Gottinjjeit,   where  he  publii^hed  a  disserlsilion 

ST  the  title  of  *  Dubia  de  Principii*  Philosophite  reci-n- 

»,*  by  whirh  he  gained  tionie  credit,  he  returned  to  hb 

it'   tuuntry.     In   1751*   he  wrote   his  *  Pensce^  sur  lii 

;le/  a  pamphlet  which  did  not  prove  ai^reeahle  to 

iiijwers  of  Sweden.     A  fendne&s  for  natural  Im- 

Lii  It  him  acquainted  with  Linnteus,  then  ut 

ir!«  -  fame,  by  whom  he  wa^i  favourably  reuoui- 

kd  tu  Frederick  V. I  khig  of  Denmark.     In   170!   he 

^ed  tlie   title  of  profe&sor  at  0:»penhagen.  aud  having 

i dtt^ttngui^hed  for  his  acquaintance  with  oriental  lan- 

^tt§»  be  was  selected  to  join  Niebuhr  and  others  in  an 

^  *'  *:  to  investigate  Egypt  and  Arabu\,     Atler  visiiing 

Mull  a,  some  of  the  Greek  islandi^  and  Con- 

„„.,j..c,  he  Arrived  at  Ale-vaudria.     For  about  a  year 

Imiuned  stationary  in  Cairo  and  its  vicinity;  he  after- 

|ft  viiiited  Suez,  and  entering  Arabia  by  Lohcia,  he 

Ixated  by  way  of  Beit  cl  Fakih  and  Zebid  as  far  a^ 

hsL ;  thence  crossing  the  mountains  to  Tajss  and  Abb, 

!|y  aud  with  ditliculty  reached  Jerim,  where  he 

•    nth  of  July,  1763»     lu  llie  course  of  Ihiis 

:  I  hough  robbed  and  ill-treated  by  thieves  near 

.    and  eUe where,   t^uftering  from  constitutional 

ul  often  bowed  down  with  sickness,  he  invest i* 

>uch  extraordinary  energy  and  ^Perseverance  the 

nil  prudu"tions,  especially  the  plants,  of  the  places  he 

|d*  tlial  although  he  never  lived  to  arrange  hii>  papers, 

'^'^^ ^l  of  the  vegetation  of  Egypt  and  Arabia,  com- 

the  return  of  his  companions  to  Euro^^e,  is  a 

t.  'Jie  manner  in  which  such  investigations  should 
uctcd.  From  his  friend  and  companion  Niebuhr, 
n  tlie  care  of  editing  FoiskarsMSS.  was  intrusted, 
haxe  a  *  Fauna  Orienlalis/  under  the  title  of  *  Descnp- 
^  Animal ium.  Avium,  Amphibiorumi  Piscium,  Insce* 
|B^  Verinmrn,  qutii  in  itiu.  orient,  observavit  Petrus 
Kkl»*  1 7'j^.  4to. ;  aud  in  the  i»ame  year  and  form  Appeared 
flom  -1'  Arabicu,*  or  an  account  of  the  plants 

,  t  aud  Arubia  Felix.     This  latter  work 
reuiuiKiu.c  a^  ait  illu^tratiou  vf  the  philo^Kjpliical 
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raind  of  Forskal,  and  is  far  in  advance  of  the  worka  of  & 
similar  kind  published  by  the  followers  of  Linnoeus.  It  is 
one  of  the  first  books  in  which  the  relation  of  vegetation  to 
climate  is  taken  as  a  great  object  of  consideration,  aud  may 
in  fact  be  quoted  as  one  of  the  earliest  steps  made  in  geo- 
graphical botany.  We  here  find  an  attempt  to  show  the 
existence  of  geographical  parallels  of  vegetation,  aud  the 
rtfinarkablo  assertion  that,  *  Given  the  specimens  of  planl«, 
you  may  find  the  latitude  of  a  country,  the  elevation  of  its 
surface,  aud  the  zones  of  vegetation  upon  its  mountains, 
from  their  Ibot  to  their  highest  peaks/  The  *  Flora  i^gyp- 
tiaeo-Arabica*  is  to  this  day  the  only  good  account  we  have 
of  the  plants  of  those  countries,  and  it  may  be  even  doubled 
whether  we  liave  upon  the  wliole  so  satisfactory  n  view  of 
the  vegetation  of  any  extra-European  region/  We  have 
*  Floras*  with  niure  systematic  learning;  we  have  works 
much  more  complete  tn  their  details,  more  technicid,  more 
laboured,  more  diiTuse,  prepared  with  all  the  advantages  of 
leisure,  experience,  and  tbe  resources  of  rich  herbaria;  but 
if  the  botanist  is  aj»ked  to  point  out  one  as  philosophical,  as 
well  contrived,  as  useful,  as  ricii  in  valuable  observations 
upon  climate,  air,  soil,  native  names,  and  similar  imj»ortant 
miiltcrH,  wa*  know  not  to  what  other  he  could  refer.  LinnoDUs 
fixed  the  name  of  Forskal  to  his  own  Caidbeja  adha*rens, 
a  worthless  Arabian  weed,  under  the  title  of  F,  tenacissima ; 
but  we  are  assured  by  a  panegyrii.t  of  the  great  Swedish 
botanist,  that  in  doing  so  he  inlende^i  to  compliment  rather 
than  satirize  the  character  of  his  unfortunate  counlrytnan. 

FORSTER,  JOHN  REINHQLD,  wu^born  in  172^,  at 
Dirschau  in  Western  Prussia,  of  which  town  his  father  was 
burgomaster.  Having  studied  at  Halle^  he  was  appointed 
in  1753  to  the  cure  of  Vassenhuff  near  Danrig.  In  1765 
he  accepted  an  offer  to  go  to  Russia  to  take  the  direction  of 
the  new  colony  established  by  Catherine  at  Sarutcif ;  but  he 
SLvun  left  it  ill  dijjappoiiUment,  and  proceeded  lo  England 
in  1 7C6,  where  he  became  known  to  Mr.  Banks  and  others 
for  his  acquirements  in  natural  histor}".  During  his  resi- 
dence in  England  he  employed  himself  for  some  yeans  as 
Iwacher  in  a  Dissenters'  school  at  Warrington  in  Ijancashiro. 
Through  Mr.  Bauks*s  interest  he  was  appointod  naturalint 
1o  the  second  ext>ediliiin  under  tJaplam  Oook^  and  he  sailed, 
tugclher  with  his  son  Geori^e,  on  board  the  Resolution,  \n 
July  17  72.  A  suai  of  4001)/.  was  granted  by  parliament  for 
his  ex.pensL%  besides  which  it  was  verbally  unders!o<xl  bo- 
tween  liim  and  I  be  HunourHblu  Daines  Barrington,  in  Iho 
name  of  Lord  Samhvich,  that  Forster  should  be  employed 
on  his  rciuni  to  write  the  historv  of  the  voyage,  and  receive 
tbe  profits  of  the  pub  heat  ion.  In  the  course  of  the  voyage 
repealed  disagreements  took  place  between  Forster  and  the 
ofhccrs  of  the  expedition,  and  Caplaiu  Cook  himself  appears 
to  have  censured  Forstei^s  indiscretion  and  want  of  temper. 
After  the  return  of  the  expedition  in  July  1774,  a  contru* 
rtnsiy  arose  between  Forster  and  Lord  Sandwich  aVwut  writ- 
ing the  narrative  of  the  voyage.  It  was  at  last  settled  that 
For^ter  should  vvrile  the  phdosophicah  and  Cook  the  nauti- 
cal part*  of  llie  work.  Forster*s  MSS.  were  to  be  subject 
to  Barrington's  correction  ;  but  on  |Trcsenting  a  specimen 
of  his  intended  work,  he  \\m  tohl  that  he  must  not  write  a 
connected  narrative  but  only  detached  observations,  and 
ultimately  even  these  were  rejected.  The  consequence  was 
that  Cook's  journal  appearetl  alone.  Meantime  horsier,  the 
son,  published  a  separate  account  of  the  voyage  in  1777;  a 
circumslance  which  indispo«ed  the  Admiralty  still  more  to- 
wards his  father,  who  was  believed  to  have  had  the  prin- 
cipal share  in  the  work,  and  who  thus  lost  all  hopes  that 
he  might  have  entertained  of  remuneration.  Forster's 
account  of  the  transactions  is  given  in  the  letters  of  his  sun 
George  to  Lord  Sandwich,  and  to  Mr.  Wales,  who  had 
written  strictures  on  Forster's  nl^rralive.  In  177S  Forster 
returned  to  Germany,  and  woa  well  received  ut  Berliu  by 
Fix^deric  the  Great,  and  was  soon  after  made  professor  of 
natural  history  and  mineralogy^  at  Halle,  where  he  remoiiiod 
till  hid  death,  in  December,  J  798. 

Forster  was  a  man  of  vast  information  both  in  the  natural 
sciences  and  in  philosophy,  and  general  literature.  Hi^i 
principal  works  arc: — I.  *  De  Bysso  Antiquuruui,  1775;* 
'2.  *  CnaracteresGeiierum  Planlarum  quas  in  insults  Marts 
Austmlis  ctjllegit  J.  R.  Forster,*  4lo,  1776;  3.  *  Obsena- 
lions  faitcs  dans  un  Voyage  autour  du  Monde,  stir  la  G^>- 
^raphie  pbysiiiue,  THistoire  Naiurelle,  et  hi  Philosuphie 
Morale,'  4to.  1778.  This  work  wais  tran.s1utcd  into  various 
languages,  and  forms  a  good  gupjdement  to  Cook^s  journal, 
althoui^U  the  tene  of  For^tei*t»  obi^crvatioutt  u  ii^t  aiwaya  in 
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aeeordanee  with  sound  criticism.  4.  *  Zoologk  Indiea,* 
1781 ;  5.  '  Hifltoire  des  D^uvertes  et  Voyages  futsdans 
leNord,  1784;'  6,  'Tableau  de  TAngleterre  pour  I'annfe 
1780/  a  satirical  work  written  under  the  influence  of  dis- 
appointment and  animosity,  and  oonsequently  with  little 
discrimination. 

FORSTER,  JOHN  GE0R6B,  son  of  John  Reinhold 
Forster,  accom]MLnied  his  father  in  the  voyage  with  Captain 
Cook,  and  published  an  account  of  the  same  in  1777,  which 
involved  him  and  his  fath^  in  an  unpleasant  controversy. 
This  narrative  does  not  differ  materially  in  the  facts  from 
Cook's  journal.  Forster  however  has  added  to  his  work  va- 
rious observations,  which  he  considered  as  philosophical,  but 
which  are  often  only  declamatory.  His  book  was  translated 
into  German,  French,  Swedish,  and  other  languages.  Forster 
having  returned  to  the  Continent,  was  made  professor  of 
natural  history  at  Cassel,  and  afterwards  at  Wilna,  from 
which  last  place  he  returned  to  Germany  about  1 788,  and 
was  appointed  librarian  to  the  elector  of  Mayence.  After 
the  French  took  Mayence  in  1792,  Forster,  who  had  become 
enthusiastic  in  the  cause  of  the  Revolution,  was  chosen  by 
the  republicans  of  that  city  to  proceed  to  Paris,  as  their 
representative,  to  request  the  incorporation  of  Mayence 
with  the  French  republic.  While  he  was  at  Paris  on  this 
mission,  the  Prussians  re-took  Mayence,  and  Forster  lost  all 
his  property,  including  his  books  and  MSS.  This  loss,  and 
other  domestic  disappointments,  made  him  resolve  on  leav- 
ing Europe,  and  ho  planned  a  journey  to  India  and  Tibet, 
Sreparatory  to  which  he  applied  nimsclf  to  the  study  of  the 
Oriental  languages ;  but  he  fell  ill  soon  after,  and  died  in 
Januarv,  1794.  He  left  several  works;  among  others, 
•  Ansichten  von  Nieder  Rhein,  von  Brabant,  Flanders,  Hol- 
land, England,  und  Frankreich  in  1 790,'  in  three  parts,  of 
which  the  last  was  published  after  his  death,  Berlin,  1794. 
This  work  was  translated  into  French  under  the  title  of 
•Voyage  Philosophiquo  et  Pittoresque  sur  les  Rives  du 
Rhin,  &c.,'  3  vols.  8vo.,  Paris,  1795-6.  The  last  volume 
contains  an  essay  on  the  history  of  the  fine  arts  in  Great 
Britain.  Forster  wrote  also  *  Herbarium  Auslrale,'  several 
memoirs  on  natural  history,  and  various  political  and  phi- 
losophical sketches  and  pamphlets. 

TORSTER,  GEORGE,  a  civil  officer  in  the  service  of 
the  East  India  Company,  is  chiefly  known  by  his  journey  in 
1782  over-land  from  India  to  Russia.  He  set  off  from 
Lucknow  in  December,  1782,  and  directed  his  route  to  the 
north  by  Ferahabad,  Rampoor,  and  by  the  pass  of  Lall 
Dong  into  the  upper  regions  of  the  Punjab,  avoiding  the 
country  of  Lahore,  which  was  possessed  by  the  Seiks.  He 
then  proceeded  by  Bellaspoor  and  Jombo  into  the  great 
alpine  valley  of  Cashmere,  which  had  not  been  visited  by 
any  European  travellers  before  him,  Bernier  excepted. 
Forstcr's  account  however  proved  much  more  full  and 
satisfactorv  than  that  of  Bernier.  Quitting  Cashmere,  For- 
ster proceeded  to  Cabul,  crossing  the  Indus  about  twenty 
miles  above  At  took.  From  Cabul  he  followed  the- caravan 
road  to  Cundahar,  and  thence  by  Herat  to  the  southern 
coast  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  From  Oude  to  the  Caspian  he 
was  nearly  twelve  months  on  his  journey,  the  distance  beine 
2700  miles,  amidst  all  sorts  of  dangers  and  privations,  whieh 
were  much  greater  at  that  time  than  they  would  be  at  pre- 
sent He  embarked  at  last  at  Meshed  S'er  on  the  Caspian, 
and  sailed  from  thence  to  Baku  and  Astrakan,  from  which 
last  place  he  travelled  to  Moscow  and  Petersburg,  where  he 
arrived  at  the  end  of  May,  1784.  On  his  arrival  in  England 
he  published  some  sketches  of  Hindoo  mythology.  He 
afterwards  returned  to  India,  and  published  m  1 790  at  Cal- 
cutta the  first  volume  of  his  narrative — Journey  from  Ben- 
gal to  England  through  the  most  northern  parts  of  India, 
Kashmere,  Afghanistan,  and  Persia,  and  into  Russia  by  the 
Caspian  Sea.'  On  the  commencement  of  hostilities  with 
Tippoo  Sultan,  Forster  was  sent  as  envoy  to  the  Mahratta 
court  of  Nagpore  in  Deccan,  where  he  died  in  1792.  The 
MS.  of  the  sequel  of  his  journey  was  sent  to  England, 
whero  it  was  published  by  a  bookseller  in  a  second  volume, 
but  was  edited  without  much  care.  The  whole  work  was 
translated  into  French  by  Langl^:  *  Voyage  de  Bengale  i 
Petersburg,'  3  vols.  8vo.,  Paris,  1802.  Forster  added  to  his 
narrative  two  interesting  notices  of  the  Seiks  and  the  Ro- 
hillas. 

FORStERlTE,  a  crystallized  mineral,  the  primary 
form  of  which  is  a  right  rhombic  prism.  The  cr3rstals  are  co- 
lourless, translucent,  brilliant,  and  small ;  they  are  harder 
than  quarts.  This  substance  occurs  at  Vesuvius  aooompanied 


by  plaonaite  and  fqrr<asii&  It  has  not  been  aoeuimtely  a 
lysed,  but  contains  silica  and  magnena, 

FORT,  LE.    [LxratT.] 

FORT  ROYAL.    [Maetiniqub.] 

FORTE  (Italian  strong,  loudu  a  musical  term,  direct 
the  performer  to  sing  or  play  loudly,  with  strength. 

FbrHsiimo  is  the  superiative  oilhrts. 

FORTESCUE,  SIR  JOHN,  KNT.,  an  eminent  lai 
lord  chief  justice  of  England  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
and  afterwards  chancellor.  He  was  the  author  of  a  tm 
*  De  Laudibus  Legum  Anglise ;'  a  work  whieh  has  \ 
several  times  quoted  with  the  highest  approbation  i 
the  bench,  illustrated  by  the  notes  of  Selden,  and 
commended  by  such  writers  as  St.  German  and  Sir  Wi 
Raleigh,  in  fbrmer  times,  and  by  every  writer  who 
since  given  directions  for  the  study  of  the  law.  It 
been  several  times  translated  into  English.  It  i«  in 
form  of  a  dialogue  between  himself  and  the  young  pi 
Edward,  with  whose  education  he  appears  to  have  bea 
trusted.  The  author  undertakes  to  show  that  the  com 
law  was  the  most  reasonable  and  the  most  antien 
Europe,  and  superior  to  the  civil  law  and  the  laws  of  c 
countries.  He  considers  at  length,  in  particular,  the  i 
of  trial  by  jury;  and  after  examining  some  other  poia 
difference  between  the  civil  and  the  common  law,  he 
eludes  with  a  short  account  of  the  societies  where  tbe 
of  England  was  studied.  This  book,  as  well  as  tbe  e 
works  relating  to  English  law  of  an  early  date,  is  writU 
a  bold  style,  and  displays  many  sentiments  upon  liberti 
good  government,  which  are  very  remarkable,  considi 
the  fierce  and  barbarous  period  at  which  they  wore  wri 
'  We  cannot,'  says  Chancellor  Kent^  *  but  pause  and 
mire  a  system  of  jurisprudence  which,  in  so  uncultii 
a  period  of  society,  contained  such  sinirular  and  in\ili 
prorisions  in  favour  of  life,  liberty,  and  ]iroperty  as  1 
to  which  Fortescue  referred.  They  were  unprecodent 
all  Greek  and  Roman  antiquity,  and  being  prcsenri 
some  tolerable  degree  of  freshness  and  vi^ur  amidst 
profound  ignorance  and  licentious  spirit  of  the  feudal ; 
they  justly  entitle  the  common  law  to  a  share  of  that 
stant  and  vivid  eulogy  which  the  English  lawyers 
always  liberally  bestowed  upon  their  municip^  iu 
tions.'  The  English  translation  of  the  treatise  *De  Law 
Legum  Anglise,'  and  the  original  Latin  text,  together 
some  notes  by  Mr.  Amos,  were  published  in  1825  D 
expense  of  the  University  of  Cambridge.  ( Kent's  Com 
Reeve's  Hist,  Eng,  Law,) 

FORTH,  a  river  in  Scotland,  which  rises  in  tbe  n 
tains  separating  the  western  extremity  of  Locli  Caten 
Katrine  from  Loch  Lomond.  It  is  formed  by  two  bian 
which  after  a  course  of  sixteen  and  twelve  miles  le 
tively,  unite  at  Aberfbyle :  this  united  river  receivH 
name  of  Forth.  At  Aberfoyle  the  river  issuing  froo 
tween  the  mountains,  enters  a  wide  valley,  which  is 
rounded  by  hills  rising  to  a  moderate  elevation  and  eenc 
with  a  gentle  slope.  From  the  north  it  is  joined^by  1 
tributaries  of  some  note,  the  Teith,  which  drains  the  n 
tainous  country  north  of  Loch  Cateran,  the  Allan,  i 
runs  through  Strathmore,  and  the  Devon,  which  h 
down  the  water  collected  in  the  greater  portion  of  thi 
hill  Hills.  No  considerable  river  joins  it  from  the  h 
At  the  place  where  it  unites  witn  the  Devon,  the  i 
which  higher  up  is  only  a  stream  of  moderate  sise^  bi 
to  widen,  and  gradually  assumes  the  appearance  of  a 
especially  after  having  passed  Kincardine.  This  gu^  c 
the  Frith  of  Forth,  increases  in  width  in  its  progress  t( 
east,  and  joins  the  North  Sea  between  Fifeness  and 
rocks  of  Tantallan  Castle,  where  it  is  about  fifteen  i 
across.  The  source  of  the  Forth  is  not  much  more 
thirty  miles  fh>m  the  mouth  of  the  Devon  in  a  straight 
but  as  it  flows  in  the  valley  with  many  sinuositJes,  its 
course  is  stated  to  exceed  considerably  twice  that  lei 
The  length  of  the  Frith  from  west  to  east  rather  ex< 
fifty  miles.  The  Forth  is  by  no  means  a  rapid  river  I 
Aberfoyle,  and  may  be  navigated  by  vessels  of  seventy 
burden  as  far  as  Stirling ;  but  as  its  course  is  extre 
tortuous  between  Stirling  and  Alloa,  it  is  not  much 
gated  in  this  part  To  Alloa,  which  may  be  regarded  i 
principal  port,  ships  of  300  tons  burden  may  ascend, 
the  southern  shores  of  the  firth,  near  the  mouth  of 
river  Carron  at  Grangemouth,  the  canal  commences,  n 
joins  the  Forth  and  the  Clyde ;  and  contiguous  to  it  oi 
east,  between  Grangemouth  and  Queentrerry,  is  good 
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mra  anishoring  gromid  in  the  bay.    The  countries  along 
Ife  northern  and  southern  shores  of  the  Frith  comprehena 
Aemost  fertile  and  best  cultivated  parts  of  Scotland.  (Mao- 
DiiUoch's  Highlands,  ^,;  Sinclairs  Stat.  AccounL) 
FORTIFICATION  is  the  art  of  constructing  works  fbr 
beprotection  of  a  town  or  military  position. 
The  principles  which  ree^ulate  the  general  plan  of  the 
otks  constituting  the  fortifications  of  a  town  or  great  mili- 
qr  post,  have  at  all  times  been  nearly  the  same.    Among 
•  ontients,  with  scarcely  any  exception,  the  polygonal 
H  surrounding  a  place  was  provided  with  towers  project- 
I  from  it  at  inter\*al3  to^va^cU  the  fhint ;  and  a  barbacan, 
•ntwork,  consisting  of  two  or  more  towers,  connected  by 
lb  like  those  of  the  fortress  itself,  was  generally  con- 
acted  on  the  exterior  side  of  the  ditch  and  opposite  a 
le.of  the  town,  in  order  to  protect  that  entrance  and  the 
dga  leading  to  it.  The  towers  and  walls  about  an  antient 
m  correspond  to  the  bastions  and  curtains  forming  the 
setnte  of  a  modem  fortress,  und  the  barbacan  may  beoon- 
ired  as  the  counterpart  of  its  ravelin,  or  principal  outwork. 
rhe  necessity  which  the  nations  of  Europe  were  under  of 
Dodelling  their  fortified  towns  in  consequence  of  the 
mee  produced  in  the  art  of  war  b^*  the  invention  of  gun- 
ider^  eave  occasions  for  the  engineers  of  Italy,  France, 
1  the  Netherlands  to  emulate  each  other  in  devising  tbe 
Bt  «dvantu;eous  methods  of  disposing  the  works  for  the 
rposes  of  &fence  with  relation  to  the  arms  then  newly 
Eoduced ;  and  the  result  of  their  labours  was  the  con- 
Betion  of  numerous  strong  fortresses  on  the  firontiers  of 
se  countries.  In  these  the  bastion  system,  as  it  is  called, 
I  invariably  adopted;  audit  is  remarkable  that,  of  the 
f  numerous  projects  which  have  been  since  offered  to 
world  for  fortifving  places,  so  few  should  have  been  of 
ilTerent  kind.    'JThe  variations  however  which  occurrctl 
lie  details  of  the  plans  ^ve  rise  to  the  denominations  of 
Italian,  the  French,  the  Spanish,  and  the  Dutch  me- 
ds^  in  speaking  of  the  works  proposed  or  executed  at  the 
L  of  the  sixteenth  and  the  bc^^inning  of  the  seventeenth 
itnries;  but  it  must  be  observed  that  those  variations 
aisted  chiefly  in  the  magnitude  of  the  angle  which  the 
I  fiuxs  of  a  bastion  made  with  each  other,  and  in  the 
ant  of  what  was  called  the  second  flank ;  that  is,  tlie 
tion  of  the  curtain  then  generally  left  between  the  flank 
a  bastion  and  the  place  where  the  produced  face  of  the 
lateral  bastion  intersected  the  curtain. 
rhe  first  bastioncd  fortresses  of  France  appear  to  have 
jn  very  inferior  to  those  which  were  executed  in  the 
therlands  by  the  Italian  engineers ;  and  there  still  exist 
le  remains  of  these  last  in  which  the  bastions  are  suffici- 
iy  capacious,  and  at  distances  from  each  other  within  the 
ctive  rongo  of  musket-shot.    The  others,  on  the  con- 
7»  were  characterized  by  small  bastions,  scarcely  capable 
voeiving  artillery,  and  placed  so  far  asunder  as  to  defend 
h  other  very  imperfectly.    But  after  the  termination  of 
cmbwars  which  desolated  the  country,  the  attention  of 
>  French  government  was  directed  to  the  state  of  the 
itary  nosts ;  and  Errard,  a  member  of  the  corps  of  en- 
ears  tnen  instituted,  was  appointed  to  superintend  the 
aration  of  the  old,  and  the  construction  of  the  new  forti* 
lions.    The  citadel  of  Amiens  was  built  according  to 
plan  proposed  by  this  officer,  who,  in  1594,  published  a 
itiae  on  mrtification,  in  which  some  eiSbrt  is  made  to 
ermine  the  principles  which  should  regulate  the  forms 
L  dimensions  of  the  works. 

n  the  method  proposed  by  Errard  the  bastions  are  much 
ger  than  those  of  the  earlier  time,  the  length  of  their 
et  being,  as  at  present,  about  one-third  of  the  distance 
iween  the  salient  angles  of  two  collateral  bastions ;  an 
Hon  occupied  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  length  of  each 
ak,  which  was  very  snort,  and  formed  an  angle  of  about 
^  with  the  curtain.  This  direction  appears  to  have  been 
en  to  the  flanks  in  order  that  the  guns  behind  their  pa- 
lets  might  bo  as  much  as  possible  concealed  from  the 
w  of  the  enemy  in  his  counter-battery ;  but  it  is  evident 
t  the  defenders  of  the  opposite  flanks,  laying  their  mus- 
a  perpendicularly  to  the  lengths  of  the  parapets,  accord- 
;  to  the  general  practice,  would  almost  inevitably  fire 
m  each  other,  or  upon  those  who  were  stationed  on  the 
lain. 

9e  Ville,  who  composed  a  treatise  on  fortification  in  1629, 
de  several  improvements  on  the  method  proposed  by 
rwrd,  the  principal  of  which  were  an  augmentation  of  the 
gth  of  the  flanks  and  a  perpendicular  direction  of  the 


latter  with  respeet  to  fhe  curtain :  by  these  changes  a  better 
defence  was  obtained  fh)m  the  flanks,  and  the  evil  above 
mentioned  was  diminished.  But  a  still  greater  amelioration 
was  made  bv  Count  Pagan,  who,  in  1645,  proposed  to  make 
each  flank  (See  the  half-front  of  Fortification  between  F  and 
6,  Jig.  1,  Bastion]  perpendicular  to  the  produced  face  of 
the  collateral  bastion:  the  reciprocal  defence  which  the 
works  should  afford  each  other  is  thus  complete,  and  tho 
men  are  not  in  daiiti^er  of  being  fired  on  by  each  other. 
Pasan  retains  the  oriilons  at  the  shoulders  of  the  bastions, 
and  he  gives  to  the  latter  double  or  triple  flanks ;  but  the 
construction  of  these,  on  account  of  their  numerous  incon- 
veniences, has  ever  since  been  discontinued. 

During  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  a  eencral  reparation  or 
reconstruction  of  its  fortresses  was  ordered  by  the  French 
government ;  and  the  talents  of  Vauban  were  exercised  in 
devising  and  carrying  into  execution  tliose  improvements 
in  the  art  of  fortification  which,  together  with  the  merit  dis- 
played in  the  conduct  of  fifty-three  sieges,  have  given  that 
engineer  so  much  celebrity.  Besides  the  changes  made  in 
the  disposition  of  the  parts  of  the  enceinte,  the  outworks 
were  entirely  remodelled ;  and  instead  of  assigning,  for  the 
delineation  of  the  plan,  numerous  arbitrary  rules  which 
varied  with  the  nature  of  the  polygon,  Vauban  adopted  tho 
length  of  the  side  of  the  polygon  as  a  base,  and  took  certain 
ali(|Uot  parts  of  this  line  for  the  dimensions  of  the  several 
divisions  of  the  rampart;  thus  reducing  the  construction  to 
a  few  simple  precepts  which  were  applicable  to  places  of  all 
magnitudes.  These  precepts  being  founded  on  the  used  of  the 
works  may  be  justly  considered  as  constituting  a  system  of 
fortification  ;  and  from  that  time  to  the  present  scarcely  any 
deviations  have  been  made  from  them  in  the  construction 
of  great  fortresses.  A  brief  outline  of  the  system  will  there- 
fore be  here  given.  [See  the  hall-front  of  fortification 
between  G  and  E,y?j!f.  1,  Bastion.] 

The  length  of  eai^h  side,  as  F  E,  of  a  regular  polygon 
supposed  to  surround  the  town  or  ]M)sition,  is  made  equal  to 
36U  yards,  in  order  that  all  the  parts  of  the  rampart  on  each 
front  of  the  enceinte  might  be  within  the  rango  of  the 
arms  employed  in  the  dt-fence.  Those  arms  are  generally 
large  muskets,  whose  ^loint-blanc  range  is  estimated  at 
about  300  yards.  Now  these  being  supposed  to  bo  placed 
on  the  flanks,  as  at  e  or  ft  might  be  employed  to  oppose  tho 
formation  of  the  counter-hattery  at  H,  or  at  the  corresi>ond- 
ing  point  on  the  left  of  F;  therefore,  if  we  assume  the 
length  of  the  line  from  0  to  U  to  be  3U0  yards,  and  deduct 
from  it  the  estimated  breadth  of  the  main  clitch  and  covered- 
wav  (40  yards),  we  have  260  yards  lor  the  length  of  cE  or 
/  Is  which  is  called  the  line  of  defence.  This  is  aUo  tho 
distance  of  E  or  F  from  the  shoulder  of  the  collateral 
bastion ;  and  if  we  add  to  it  the  length  of  the  face  of  the 
bastion,  which  is  103  yards,  or  two-sevenths  of  EF,  in 
order  that,  in  the  inferior  polygons,  the  bastion  may  have 
sufficient  capacity,  we  obtain  about  360  yards  for  the 
distance  between  the  salient  points  F  and  E  of  the  two 
bastions ;  and  it  may  be  obser\-ed,  that  a  few  yards  more  or 
less  in  the  dimensions  need  not  be  regarded. 

The  directions  of  the  faces  of  the  bastions  on  each  front 
coincide  with  lines  drawn  firom  the  angles  E  and  F  of  the 
polygon,  through  the  extremity  of  a  perpendicular  let  fall 
from  the  middle  of  the  line  £  F  and  made  equal  to  one- 
sixth  of  that  line ;  and  each  flank  is  the  chord  of  an  arc, 
described  either  from  the  opposite  angle  E  or  F  of  the 

e^gon,  or  fix)m  the  nearest  shoulder  of  the  collateral 
tion,  as  a  centre.  By  this  construction  tho  flank  is 
rather  greater  in  length  than  the  enemy's  counter-battery, 
which  is  necessarily  limited  by  the  angle  of  the  glacis  and 
the  prolonged  face  of  the  nearest  bastion ;  and  it  is  nearly 
perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  that  face:  the  reason 
why  it  is  not  made  exactly  so  is,  that  a  man  on  tlie  lUink, 
placing  his  musket  perpendiculariy  to  the  line  of  parapet, 
will  thus  be  able  to  fire  into  and  defend  a  breach  which 
may  be  made  in  tho  face  of  the  collateral  bastion.  Tho 
curtain  is  determined  by  a  line  joining  tlie  interior  extre- 
mities, near  e  and  /  of  the  flanks;  and,  with  the  height 
which  Vauban  assigned  to  the  rampart  of  the  enceinte,  this 
length  will  permit  the  fire  of  musketry  from  each  flank  to 
defend  the  opposite  half  of  the  ditch  between  tho  tlauks. 
The  line  which  on  the  plan  indicates  the  directions  of  tho 
faces,  flanks,  &c,  of  the  works,  is  called  the  magistral 
line;  it  forms  the  exterior  side  of  the  ramparts  iiv  jjg.  \ 
[Bastion],  and  coincides  with  the  cordon,  or  pri»jii^xiou,  »^ 
the  top  of  the  revetment  N,  flg'  ^' 
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Tbc  dimengions  of  tbe  ditch  are  fletcrrained  by  the  ne- 1 
ccs^jiity  of  obtaining  from  it  the  earth  for  the  formation  of 
Iho  mraparfs  and  parapets,  care  beitif^  taken  tlmt  it  be  not 
»o  wide  as  to  allow  this  enemy,  from  a  battery  situated  as  at 
Kt/tg,  1i  on  the  crest  of  the  glaci.%  to  sec*  and  consequently 
to  batter,  the  escarp  wall  near*  Ibe  foot  of  the  latter. 
[Bbbach.]  The  conntersearp  wall  is  rounded  opposite  Ibe 
Ituiikod  angles  at  E  or  F,  and  from  thence  tends  towards  tbo 
shoulder  of  the  collateral  bastion. 

The  improvements  made  by  Vnuban  in  the  ravelin  are 
deiM^ribed  under  that  word:  Q  represents  one-half  of  that 
work ;  and  it  will  bo  necessary  here  to  say.  merely,  that  its 
plan  is  determined  by  usinp  ibe  angidar  points  near  e  and 
/;  formed  by  the  mo^stral  lines  of  the  Hanks  aTid  curtain^ 
m  centra?,  and  with  radii  equal  to  the  distancei^  from  tbence 
to  pjint^  taken  on  the  faces  of  the  collateral  bastions,  at 
10  yards  from  their  shoulders^  describing  arcs;  the  inter- 
section of  these  arcs  determines  tlie  salient  angle  of  the 
ravelin;  the  magistral  lines  of  its  faces  tend  from  that 
intersection  to  the  points  just  mentioned,  and  terminate  on 
Ibc  counterscarp  of  ibe  main  ditch. 

Tho  traverses  in  the  covered  way  were  proposed  by 
^  Vauban,  lu  order  to  diminish  the  effect  of  ibe  ricoeliet ; 
f  end  he  was  the  first  engineer  who  formed  ibe  spacious  places 
I  of  ai'ms,  as  they  are  calletl,  at  U  in  the  re-onlering  parts 
\  of  the  covercd-way»  in  order  to  obtain  room  for  assembling 
tlioops*  and  to  afford  a  good  crossing  Are  of  musketry  from 
I  their  luces  for  the  defence  of  the  glacis  in  front  of  the 
•  iaslions  and  ravelins. 

An  attention  to  the  reliefs  of  the  several  ramparts  of  a 
fortress  is  no  less  necessary  than  to  the  plans ;    for,  as  it 
^ivould  be  advnntageous,  when  the  approaches  of  the  be- 
siegers are  near  the  foot  of  the  glacis,  that  a  fire  of  artillery 
^should  be  made  from   the  ramparts   of  the  enceinte   or 
p ravelin,  and  of  musketry  from  tbc  covered-way  at  the  same 
lime,  the  relief-*  of  those  ramparts  sbuuld  be  determined 
.  by  imagining  a  line  to  be  drawn  from  the  foot  of  the  glacis 
through  a  point  three  or  four  feet  vertically  above  the  crest 
of  the  latter,  that  is  about  11  feet  above  the  ground,  and  to 
be  produced  through  the  panipet  of  the  said  enceinte  oi 
ravelin ;   then,  if  the  soles  of  the  cmbrafiures,  vvhirb  are 
uecossarily  4^  feet  below  the  crest  of  the  parapet,  be  made  to 
coincide  with  such  imaginary  line,  the  fire  of  artillery  from 
them  may  be  directed  to  the  enemy's  trenches  without  in- 
commoflini?  tho  defenders  of  the  cove  red -way.      The  cresl 
of  the  enceinte  thus  determined  will  be  about  1 8  feet  above 
It  e  ground,  and  that  of  the  ravelin  about  3  feel  less. 

The  tenaille,  P,  ftg.  1,  [Bastion,]  will  bo  described 
under  that  word;  but  it  may  bo  mentioned  here  that  the 
relief  of  this  work  is  determined  by  the  consideration  that, 
while  itshouM  be  high  enough  to  mask  the  postern  in  the 
curtain  behind  it,  the  men  stationed  on  it  to  defend  the 
ditch  should  bo  below  the  lines  of  fire  from  the  tlank  of 
one  bastion,  when  directed  to  the  foot  of  a  breach  supposed 
to  be  made  near  tlie  shoulder  of  that  which  is  collateral 
to  it,  in  onler  that  they  may  not  be  injured  by  thai  fire. 

As  Vauban  had  occasionally  to  adupt  works  constructed 
acconling  to  the  principles  above  mentioned,  to  the  old 
fortifications  which  then  existed,  the  particular  method 
em  plowed  in  disposing  them  acquired  the  denomination  of 
his  sticond  system;  and  when,  subsequently,  he  fortified 
Neu  Brisacb,  some  few  modifications  which  he  was  led  to 
make  jcjave  rise  to  a  new  dislinction,  ibe  works  of  thai 
place  being  considered  as  forming  a  third  system.  In  both 
these  systems  the  bastions  V,  ^g.  3,  [Bastion]  are  separated 
ny  a  ditch  from  the  enceinte ;  and  ibis  circumstance  is  so 
fiu  advantageous,  that  the  place  would  not  be  com|ielled  to 
surrender  immediately  upon  those  works  being  taken  by 
rtha  tiesiegers.  The  enceinte  consists  of  a  long  curtain, 
either  quite  straight  or  broken  by  two  short  flanks;  and  at 
the  angles  of  the  p<»lygon  are  small  bastion-towers  of 
masonry  (T,/^-.  3X  in  whose  flanks  are  formed  casemates 
to  contain  artillery  for  the  defence  of  its  ditch.  This  great 
ent^neer  died  in  1707,  at  the  age  of  74  years;  and,  from 
his  time,  the  French  fortification  haa  been  that  of  all 
Europe. 

It  would  be  improper  in  this  place  to  omit  the  name  of 
CiMshorn,  who  w*as  a  contemporary  of  Vauban,  and  who  in 
ulso  distinguished  by  the  invention  of  three  mcthofls  of 
I  fortifying  places;  of  which  however  the  first  onht  and  that 
I  partially,  ba*i  been  put  in  execution.  The  outhnc  of  the 
I  nlan  differs  but  little  from  that  of  his  rivars  first  Hystem, 
[but  the  shoulders  of  tbc  bastions  are  strengthened  by  large 


towers,  or  otitlons,  containing  casendateik     I A  the  interior 
of  each  bastion  is  another,  on  a  Ifigber  level,  an'^ 
exterior  is  a  counterguard,  or  detached  work,  con^ 
I  wo  faces.    A  large  ravehn,  inclosing  a  smaller 
higher  level,  is  placed  before  the  curtain,  and  the 
surrounded  by  a  broad  covered-way,  whose  places  or  iina* 
are  retrenched  by  brick  redoubts.     Tlie  ditches  are  full  of 
water;    and   the  tcrreplcins,  as  well  of  the  ' 
ravelins  as  of  the  cove  red- way,  arc  sunk  be! 
surface  of  the  ground,  so  that  it  would  be  imj 
marshy  soit  on  which  the  fortifications  are  s 
constructed,  for  an  enemy  to  dig  trenches  tht.^ 
form  covered  approaches.     Thc'terrepleins  of  the 
works  are  also  well   defended  by  tire   from   the         ,  , 
galleries  which  cross  ibem,  or  which  are  formed  within  Ik 
ma-sses  of  the  ramparts. 

It  should  be  observed  that  the  salient  points  E>  F,  Sw", 
of  tbc  bastions  and   ravelins   in  Vauban's   system  bfin^ 
nearly  equally  distant   from  the  centre  of  the  y 
trench  executed  by  the  besiegers  to  connect  the 
fore  the  former  works  will  also  connect  that  whir',. 
the  latter;   and  that,  inconsequence  of  this  coi 
breaches  may  bo  formed,  and  assaults  made,  ai 
in  the  enceinte  and  outworks.     With  the  view,  lli 
preserving  the  former  untouched  till   s  "^  ■  *^'- 
ravelins  may  have  been  taken,  the  Fr- 
montaingne  proposed^  about  30  years  aftt  i  . ., 
ban,  to  advance  the  salient  points  of  the  nr, 
as  possible,  by  increasing  the  lengUi  of  tli^ 
utmost  limit  whith  a  regard  to  the  due  mnv 
flanked  angle  will  admit.    Thus  the  magisi 
ravelin  is  determined  by  the  sides  of  a  triangle  v 
is  a  line  joining  Iwo  pointa  on  the  faces  of  the 
bastions,  at  30  yards  from  the  shoulders,  and  who- 
angle  is  equal  to  about  'D  degrees.     By  this  con^ ; 
would  become  iroposHible  for  an  enemy  to  crown 
of  a  bastion  till  he  bad  got  possession  of  the  twn 
ravelmFi,  on  account  of  the  fire  which,  from  these,  iin-i^i  .*r 
made  upon  his  approaches  between  them  ;   and  the  fiUl  ol 
the  place  would  be  delayed  by  the  time  spent  in  conduct- 
ing the  approaches  from  the  ravelins  to  the  in tef mediate 
bastion. 

In  order  that  this  bcneiit  might  be  obtained  in  '•  ■ 
degree,  Cormontaingne  suggested  the  propriety  oi 
places  on  polygons  of  the  8U|>erior  kmd,  and  cmjo,  niieo 
possible,  of  conMrucling  two  or  more  fronts  of  fortification 
on  one  straight  line;  this  practice  would  have  the  additioDil 
advantage  of  rendering  the  flanked  angles  of  the  basuortf 
very  obi  vise,  by  which,  not  only  would  the  increased  cap^citr 
of  those  works  permit  stronger  retrenchments  to  be  fomiei 
in  them,  but  the  faces  being  produced  outwartls,  ^       *       ' 
to  points  on  the  faces  of  the  ravelins,  and  thus  woo  i 
pie  rely  secured  from  ihe  enfiladmg  tires  of  the  b._ 

Besides  the  above  general  modili cat  ions,  Comi 
made  several  improvements  in  the  details  of  the  \\ 
made  the  flanks  exactly  perpendicular   to  the 
faces  of  the  collateral  bastions,  for  Ihe  sake  of  a 
pleto  flanking  defence.      He  made  the  lerr 
ravelins  merely  wide  enough  to  contain  the 
defenders;  in  order  to  increase  the  capacity  nj   u.   i 
in  the  nivelin,  and  to  deprive  the  enemy  of  the  .^^  i 
sarjf  lor  a  batter\'  on  tho  ravelin,  by  which  lie  mi^v 
that  redoubt.     He  also  gave  large  casemated  tta: 
latter  work,  in  order  that  a  powerful  fire  might  In 
from    them  against   the  enemy,   if  he  should  ati  i  [t 
mount  tho  breach  in  the  face  of  either  bastion  Uiorc  he 
had  got  possession  of  the  redoubts  as  well  as  of  the  trnTclini 
themselves.      A  further  imnrovcraent  was  made  by  fhif 
engineer  in  adding  to  each  oi  the  re-entering  places  of  ^rm* 
a  spacious  redoubt,  which  would  render  the  defence  of  tlut 
place  more  obstinate,  and  cover  the  passage  between  tbt 
tenaille  and  the  flank  of  the  bastion. 

As  early  as  1640,  Dillichs,  in  a  work  publishod  at  Funk 
fort,  proposed  a  method  of  fortifying  places,  which  cuna^u 
in  surrounding  them  by  lines  of  rampart  forming  with  e*fh 
other  a  series  of  angles  alternately  salient  and  re-enU'nnf: 
and,  subseqiiontly  to  the  time  of  Vauban,  a  few  . 
jccts  of  a  like  nature  have  been  sugigested.  i 
remarkable  of  these  is  that  which  was  publishefl  in  ir:-  f) 
the  French  General  Montalembert,  who  entitles  hi?  muM 
ForttfiraHon  Perpendicalaire,  Its  outline  on  the  pl*n  ii  * 
series  of  the  sides  of  equilateral  trianj^ics  formed  on  thoK 
of  a  dodecagon  inclosing  the  place;   the  re-entering  an^l** 
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J  consoqu^iitiy  right  angles :  an<3,  as  the?  general  has 
ppe<i  some  u«ielul  itloas  cuncerniiif^  ihe  in tisriur  defence 
place,  though  no  exisling  for  tin  ration  alTorcU  an  ex- 
iple  of  the  mt^llii-Hl,  a  *hort  «tescrii>lion  ufil  may  wilh  prt>- 
iety  be  given. 

riirec  parallel  ramparts  of  earih^  of  iho  fonn  nbove  in-  j 
fated*   and  separated  from  one  another  by  w^H  dilfhes,  \ 
m>uud  ihe  place:  the  bermu  at  the  foot  ot'  thf  first  and 
inl  is  protected  by  a  simple  wall^  and  that  at  the  fwt  of  | 
5  middle  rampari  i^  eo\ered  by  a  bjopdiultid  gallery  on  ^ 
\rhjle  lenj^th.    Beyoikd  the  outer  ditch  is  the  euvcred-  | 
y,  ^hoae  re-entering  anglet*  ore  fortified  by  strong  rc- 
llbt*.     In  the  reenterin;i  an^le^  of  the  two  interior  ram-  I 
rts  are  formed  cascnmted  batteries,  the  fires  from  whirh 
iild  sweep  the  surfaeea  of  I  he  dittdiCi*  m  front,  in  (he 
cetiotu  of  thtir  Icngtii^  ;   and,  within  t!ic  enccuite  of  tho 
ice,  a  rinulnr  redoubt,  or  t{n\cr,  of  brick-work,  carrying 
erM  tiers  of  guns,  is  intended  to  deftnid  the  interior  nim- 
rt,  if.  ai  length,  it  should  be  forced.     The  merit  ef  this 
.leru  i-*  i»upposed  to  consijst  cbietly  in  the  powerful  fire 
ich  the  casemates  would  afford,  eis  from  their  situation, 
V  vv,.iil  t  scarcely  be  injured  hy  the  enemy  ;  in  tlie  dittl- 
■\\  the  latter  would  experience  in  getting  over  (he 
«\aVU  ;  ond  in  the  great  force  which  the  defemkr:*, 
toeana  of  the  spacious  eommunicatiun»,  might  bring  up 
uppoft^  the  a.ssailan1». 

During  the  exiJitencc  of  I  he  French  empire,  the  cele- 

itvd  Carnot  proposed  to  restore  the  bfilaiice  between  the 

B^k  and  defence  of  fortresses,   which  the  inveatiuns  of 

llt>an   had  made  to  preponderate  greatly  in  favour  of  the 

tgukf.  by*  nicraiH  of  powerful  isortie,s  from  the  phice  ixnd  an 

ipdant  diftchurge  of  stoues  aud  balls  from  mortars  tired 

soti&tderable  angles  of  elevation;  thus  annoying  the  be- 

ftr*  in  their  trenches,  and  either  putting  great  uumhRrs 

tU,.,r  fT^.ifj  huiij  de  eombiUg  or  compelling  thera   lo  recur 

;jrocess  of  blinding  their  approaches.    Adopting, 

iiod  of  fjrtifying  places,   Uie  proportions  of  Cor- 

<'  fir  the  plan  of  hia  hastion^s,  but  making  the 

^         -th  of  hi.s  from  of  fortiflculiou  tqual  to  4btJ  yards, 

cUed  the  bastions  from  the  encuinte,  which  he  matle 

FloQ  iita.  Front  ot  Fonlficatkiii  Accordi 


to  consist  of  a  simple  polygonal  rampart  of  earth.  In  rear 
of  the  tenaillo  between  the  bastions  he  placed  a  fa«s«o- 
bra)  e,  whose  exterior  side  wa»  to  be  protected  hy  a  eaae- 
,  ma  ted  tower  at  each  extremity;  and.  behind  the  gorge  of 
eiich  haslitm,  ho  formed  a  row  of  ciisomatc  vaults,  in  wlikli 
the  moi  liirs  were  to  he  placed  for  throwing  stones,  &e.  into 
jlial  work  when  gained  hy  the  enemy.  Adopting  also  the 
ideujs  i»f  Mijntalembt^rr  resju'cling  detached  wtiHs,  he  pro- 
posetl  to  hurround  the  enceinte  by  one,  which  was  to  be 
laop' holed  in  owler  I  hut  a  fire  of  niuskiutiy  might  be  made 
fi"om  il,  and  to  construct  a  similar  wall  bt* fore  ttje  fnt  es  and 
Hunks  of  I  he  ba^tion^j.  Tlut  bastions  were  to  be  covered  by 
nairuw  eountcrguar<ls;  a  cuvuliert  or  lofty  u»tlonht»  in  front 
of  the  icnaillc,  was  to  deiend  ihe  collateral  faces  of  both 
bastions  and  c(juntcrguards;  laru;e  ravelins  were  lo  cover 
the  centrnl  parts  nf  the  front*  of  fortification  and  afford 
crossing  fires  on  the  ground  hetln-e  the  bastions:  while 
mortars  placed  on  the  faces  of  the  work  wnd  on  the  bur- 
bettes  at  the  angles  were  to  discharge  their  missiiles  over 
the  parapets,  A  ditch  surrounds  the  whole,  and  its  e*X' 
tcrior  side  is  made  with  a  gentle  slope  from  the  bottom  to 
the  level  of  the  natural  grounil  in  front,  for  the  purj^osc  of 
faeilitatiug  the  sorties;  the  correspondiii'^  facility  which  Ihe 
enemy  might  have  for  destccnding  inio  the  ditch  being  dis- 
regarded on  account  of  the  supposed  imt>ossibitily  of  muin- 
laming  himself  there  under  the  hail  of  sioiies  and  shot  I'lom 
the  works. 

It  was  supposed  that  the  detached  wall,  beini^  covered  as 
before  tnentioned,  would  present  an  impassable  obHiarle  to 
the  as.«a Hants;  but  an  exptTinicni  made  at  Woolwich  in 
lH'i4  has  proved  the  possibdity  of  breaching  it  hy  a  fire  of 
shot  and  shells,  directed  over  the  parapet  of  the  counter- 
guard,  from  artillery  of  great  calibre,  at  the  distance  of  400 
yards  from  the  latter  work.  The  ethciency  of  the  vertical 
fire,  us  it  is  called,  of  stones  and  shot  from  the  works  has 
also  been  controverted ;  and  experiments  have  been  made 
which  seem  to  prove  that  the  momentum  acquired  by  Ihe 
missiles  in  their  descent  would  not  be  sufiicient  to  do  serious 
injury  to  a  man  on  whom  they  might  iall,  xf  he  were  pro- 
tected by  a  proper  head-piece. 
tij{  to  t\u^  VIcibud  iii  lurmunUiii^uc. 
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fiO  t»rilt  to  xu  iikch. 
P.Tcnstlte,    G.  C»i»«»OTl«»r,    QQ,  Rufrttn. 


B,  Honov  ditto,    X,  RvtTraciuni^ut.    P.  Tcnstlte,    G.  CRp(»OTl«vr.    QQ,  Rii<f(>ltn.     Y#  Bwlrmbl  tn  AiiUt.    I,  L.  KtftilfiSiis  pUcw  g| 
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Soon  artcT  the  mmmencement  of  the  revolution,  Bous- 
mard*  a  French  officer,  who  had  entered  the  jjervice  of  the 
king  of  Prussia,  proposed  to  curve  the  faces  of  t>adrions  on 
the  plan,  in  order  to  diminish  or  prevent  the  effect  of  Ibti 
ricoclieti  and  to  huild  cabematcs  in  the  tlankti  of  the  ton  allies 
for  the  purpose  of  more  effectually  dofcndiug  the  main 
ditch.  But  his  principal  improvement  consistefl  in  extend- 
ing the  covered  way  and  glacis  alonj?  the  whole  of  lh€ 
enceinte,  and  in  placing  the  ravelin  with  its  proper  covered 
way  and  glacis  on  the  exterior;  in  consequence  of  which 
disposition  it  would  hecorae  imposisihle  for  the  bejtiegers  to 
br^jch  the  bastion  by  firing  alon^  the  ditcli  of  the  ravelin, 
ivhile  the  latter  would  possess  all  the  advanta^jci  attending 
the  greatest  possible  saliency.  The  ideas  of  Bonsmai'd  re- 
specting the  disposition  of  the  ravelin  were  adopted  by 
General  ChEisseloup  fie  Lvibat,  in  the  works  which  he  cxe- 
cviteiii  by  order  of  Napoleon,  to  aitrengtheu  the  fori  ideations 
of  Alessandria;  and  tiie  same  en i^ineer const rucied  a  strong 

Eohgonul  redoubt  of  earth  in  earh  of  the  places  of  arm?! 
eforo  the  flanked  angles  of  the  btistions  and  ravelins,  in 
order  to  increaae  the  quaiUily  of  crossing  and  reverse  flres 
in  front  of  the  works. 

The  la^t  modification  of  the  bastion  system  which  it  will 
be  necessary  to  mention,  i*  that  proposed  by  Choumaro* 
who.  pnrtly  to  diminish  the  pressure  of  the  parai^ts  on  the 
eicurp  revetments  and  render  the  formation  of  a  practicable 
hreaeh  more  ditficult,  and  partly  to  procure  a  close  fire  uf 
musketry  into  the  covered- way,  suggests  that  a  terreplein, 
like  the  old  cliemin  des  rondea,  but  with  a  slender  breast- 
work to  protect  the  defenders,  should  be  left  on  the  ex- 
terior  of  ilie  parapets.  The  same  engirj€'cr  recomraenda 
that  the  Ihmks  of  I  he  bastions  should  be  lengthened  by  con- 
tinning  them  within  the  line  of  the  curtain,  and  that  thoy 
should  have  a  greater  rt^lief  than  the  latter,  in  order  thai  a 
fire  of  artillery  might  bo  di reeled  over  it  against  the  works 
of  the  enemy:  he  proposes^  also  that  a  glacis  of  eai-th  should 
be  raised  in  the  main  ditch,  high  enough  lo  mask  the  fcjot  of 
the  escarp  revetment,  and  prevent  it  from  being  batlerod 
by  a  fire  of  artillery  on  the  crest  of  the  covered-way. 

It  is  scarcely  probable  that  any  exist ini^  fortresses  will  be 
demolished  for  the  ^ake  of  the  advantages  which  would 
result  from  a  re-cons»truction  according  to  any  of  the  me- 
thods which  have  been  proposed  since  the  time  of  Vauban  ; 
but,  on  any  future  occasion  which  may  prei^cnt  itself  for 
fortifying  a  town  or  railitar)'  post  of  importance,  it  may  be 
found  convenient  to  adupt  some  improvement*  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  workji.  Thu^,  the  general  system  of  Vauban, 
with  the  raoflificalions  proposed  by  Coriuontaingne,  being 
retained  as  the  basis  casemates,  like  thusc  of  Montalem- 
bert,  might  be  formed  in  the  re-enlcring  angles  of  the 
enceinte  or  tenaillos:  and  rletached  walls  or  galleries  for 
musketry  in  some  of  the  dry  ditches:  detached  ravelins,  ns 
proposed  by  Bousmard,  nray  be  consiructcd  beyond  those 
of  the  ordinary  kind,  in  ofder  to  prevent  the  enceinte  from 
being  breached  at  the  first  crowning  of  the  glacis;  and  a 
direct  defence  of  the  covercnl-way  may  be  oh  tamed  from 
galleries  formed  within,  or  on  the  exterior  of,  the  parapets 
along  the  faces  of  the  works. 

In  the  open  attack  of  a  forliSed  pkce  it  is  evident  that 
the  loss  of  life  would  be  so  much  the  greater  us  the  defeu- 
fiive  works  are  stronger  and  belter  comhinet* :  and,  in  con- 
sequence, the  necessity  of  raakmjf  the  appronihes  under 
cover  lo  the  last  moment  of  the  siege  would  become  more 
urgent. 

For  the  works  occasionally  constructed  beyond  the  glacis 
of  a  foiiress,  see  FLEctiK,  Horn-work,  Lukktti^s,  and 
Tenaillons, 

Of  ihe  works  which  fall  under  the  deuc^niination  of  field- 
fortifications,  Bbidok-heaos  have  betni  already  menfioned. 
Redans,  Redoubts,  and  St.vji-fohtb  are  trescribed  un- 
der thos^e  words;  and  the  rombinattons  of  works  which 
serAe  for  the  protection  of  armies,  under  Lines  of  En- 
trenchment. Small  forts  with  bastions  are  frequently 
considered  a^i  ficM-forlifications:  their  plan  is  simdar  to 
that  of  the  enceinte  of  a  fortress,;  but  they  difli?r  from  the 
latter  in  their  size,  in  bavin;^  low  relief,  and  in  the  slides  of 
their  diiche*.  beincr  unrfVeti^L  or  onlv  faced  with  sods. 

FORTlGUERR.\,  Nl'COLO,  an  Italian  prelate,  whose 
WTitrngs  di>play  liitle  of  the  ausierity  or  seriousness  of  a 
churchman,  was  born  at  Fistuja,  Nt»veniber  7ih.  16  74.  In 
his  youth  he  studied  junsprudciue,  and  allerwurds  distin- 
guibhed  hmiself  by  his  allainmenls  in  Greek.  Having 
published  n  funeral  diseoiuMi  in  hanoujf  of  Innocent  XII  .^ 


he  was  np|!>ointed  secretary  to  the  p»pal  i  9failli 

and  on  his  return  to  Rome»  in  consi!quenr«  iiCAlt^ 

had  ft  siiuuiion  as  one  of  his  chamburlain^   ntMu^cd  UMO 
him  by  Clement  XI.  in  1712,  and  wa.i  llkewt&e  Uiiule  ft 
canon  of  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  >T   -;"  "^-     R*    tu..»Kt*i^ 
jTupe  t Clement  XIl.)  he  expected  lo  1'  ly 

of  cordnial'  but  al though  an  encouruj^v.     .  ......  ,    -  .     „4 

pools,  that  |K)ntifr  evaded  from  time  to  time  the  fuUdment 
of  the  promise  wlmh  he  appears  to  have  made,  unljl  Fnrri- 
guerra  was  lying  on  his  deathbed,  when  he  rejcr' 
honour  then  prtdfered  him  in  terms  the  reverse  of  ► 
Monsi«^or  Fortiguerra's  lyric  poetry,  in  which  be  »liv^*t4 
himself  an   imitator  of  Petrarch,   is  now    forgotten;    Ik 
fame  rests  entirely  upon  his  *  Riccinrdelto.'  an  henjico-ccmne 
poem  in  thirty  cantos.    This  production,  which  wa4  I$r4 
pubhsbed  w  ith  ita  author's  name  Grecianized  into  Canffn^ 
maco,  was  begun  by  him  witliout  any  plan,  raerelj  bf  i^ 
of  proving  with  what  facility  he  could  imitato  A^      •     "■  ' 
and  Berui,  both  in  regard  to  their  style  and 
invention  of  incidenta;  when,  at  the  instance  <»t  :..    . 
for  whom  the  first  canto  was  hit  off  as  a  specimen, 
induced  to  proceed  till  he  completed  the  wliolo.  .it 
we  are  assured,  of  a  canto  per  day.     Little,  ih' 
to  be  wondered  at  that  the  plot  should  be  so  . I 
the  incidenta  so  extravagant.      Yet,  notwith 
grotesqueness  of  the  characters  and  events,  . 
the  occasional  carelessness  of  the  style,  this  long  . 
«a/orff  poem  abounds  with  so  much  comic  huniii 
satire,    and  happy   burlesque,    that    it    has    lou;^ 
its  place  as  a  classical  work  of  its   kind,  and    h 
through  numerous  editions.    Tliere  ore  two  V\ 
\  lations  of  it ;  and  a  German  {inc  by  Gries.  the 
I  Ariosto  and  Tasso,  was  pviblished  1 8.11-3.  T*i  '-' 
no  more  than  a  poetical  version  of  the  fi 
,  introduction  and  notes,  by  the  late  Lord  C_./.  ..  , , 
*  Ricciardetto*   was   nr>t   published  lill    after    the 
death,  which  happened  in  1735,  the  date  of  the  fir> 
being  1738.      Fortiguerra  was  probably  aware  tl 
ever  it  might  contribute  to  his  fame  as  a  poet^  it 
likely  to  advance  him  in  the  church,  s^ince  many  uf  tii^ 
descriptions  are  more  spirited  than  decorous ;  nor  hiw  he 
been  at  all  spariiifj  of  his  satire  on  the  monks* 

FORTIS,  ABBATE,  an  Italian,  bom  in  IJ40.  dn?.!  ■ 
1803,  wrote  many  works  on  \*arious  branches  of  natur 
philosophy;    but   his    reputation   was   establbhtfd   b?   I: 
travels  in  Dalmatia,  *Via^gio  di  Dalmazia:'  tli      V      '^ 
translated  into  many  languages  hut  the  Enu 
tion,  published  at  London,  in  1 7  78,  is  not  unl  \  > 
even  preferable  to  the  original,  on  account  of  th      \ , 
various  plates,  and  several  other  additions,  wh^h  u/,^  v.u.  i 
for  Ihc  first  time  with  tliis  translation. 

FORTUN.WE  ISLANDS.    [CanaribsO 

FORTUNE,  in  the  Roman  mythology,  wns  « 
who  was  supposed  to  dispose,  at  her  caprice,  of  the  - 
of  men.     She  was  represented  as  blind,  with  wmL- 
resting  on  a  wheel     This  deitv  did  not  figure  in  tl;, 
antient  systems  of  fheosophy ;  homer  does  nut 
in  the  Iliad,  but  refers  the  events  of  thi*  wot' 
crecs  of  Jupiter  and  of  Fate.     Forh 
shipt^ed  in  ludy  of  old;  by  the  Etru^ 
the  name  of  Nursia ;  by  the  Latins  at  i m 
Volsci  at  Aniium,  where  a  splendH  tcni 
to  her,  in  which  a  sort  of  oracles  were  llLL^w.v.*-     ,>m    *...  + 
also  temples  at  Rome.     (Horace,  Od,  L  33;  ManiAl,  \. 
ep.  L> 

FORUM,  a  large  open  space  in  antient  Roman  er 
(corresponding  to  the  Agora  of  the  Greeks),  Vi^^uulh   ^ 
rounded  with  public  buddings,  wher^  the  cr 
transact  business,  and  where,  previous  to   i\v 
Basilicro,  causes  were  tried.     From  this  last  ^ 
the  Wiird  forum  is  used  metaphorically  for  apl.i 
Naidini  is  of  opinion,  though  without  any  show  uf  ^uiho- 
rity,  that  the  first   forum,  or  Forum  Roman mn,  at   Riiro**. 
was  phiced  on  the  Palatine  hilh     The  G       V  ' 

Agora  square,  with  a  double  colonnade,  or 
and  below,  but  in  Italy  the  width  of  the  j«m 
less  than  the  length  by  a  third,  and  the  cohi! 
apart,  as  tin  gladiatorial  shows  were  formerly 
forum.     tVitru\nu8,  lib.  v.»  1.)     The  Roman    : 
two  kinds,  Fora  Civdia  and  Venalia:  the  fori;  r 

law  and   pcihiical    afiairs,  the   latter   for   the  t 

Irade.      Rome  contained    ninetoen  fom  of   im  i  — 

the  Forum  Antouini,  Archemgriuai,  Argeotanuiu.  Au* 


FOR 


379 


FOR 


Cu  Baarium*  Ca>5ari8»  Cupidmis^  Ntrvie,  Olitorium, 
»riuni»  Piscatonum,  Putormrii,  Roruannm,  Saniistu, 
8uimum,  Taun,  Trajani,  Trail  si  tor  iinu,  and  Vespai»i,ini. 
Of  thciie  the  Forum  Romanum,  Nlmv<0»  Trajani,  Buoriuip, 
md  Pi&calorium,  alone  retain  any  traces  ol"  the  Bplcnclid 
'  1ctS!s  with  which  they  were  once  attorned.  The  Furtiin 
_  L£Lniim  is  situated  in  a  narrow  valluy*  tiot  far  from  tiic 
Tiber,  lietween  the  Palatine  and  Capitoline  hilLs*  ll  swet-ps 
roudd  toxiunli  the  Fora  of  Ca&sar  and  Augustus,  which  ave 
oeu  it  and  the  larger  Fora  of  Nervo  and  Trajan,  all 
ieh,  looking  at  their  relative  situati'jns,  were,  no  douht^ 
tetn^cted  with  it  on  the  north.  On  the  south  it  extended 
iMarly  to  She  Fora  Boarium  and  Piscatoriuni,  which  were 
Q^ortbc  Pons  Palalinus,  now  called  Ponte  Ho  I  to.  The 
ciAot  limit*  of  the  Forum  Romanum  are  very  uncertain  ; 
Nanliui  (vrd,  ii.,  p,  138)  endeavours  to  point  out  its  hounda> 
ries.  It  was  decorated  with  temples,  statues,  Ijasilicfo,  c*u- 
rim,  rostra,  triumphal  columns  and  arche^n,  which  UJiurped 
the  |i1aee  of  shops,  aehooUj  and  even  private  houses,  that 
wiajinally  stood  in  ihis  forura.  In  the  forum  were  ihe 
ra,or  pulpits,  decorated  with  the  beaks  of  ships,  whr^nre 
orators  harangued.  According  to  Api'iim  the  rostra 
were  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  forum,  and  he  states  tliat 
Sulla  caused  the  head  of  young  Marios  to  he  hung  up  be- 
tiue  rottra  in  the  middle  of  the  forum.  Varro,  in  his 
book,  *  De  Lingua  Latina,*  places  ihe  rostra  hcfi>re 
enna,  which  was  near  the  Comitium,  so  that  the  orators 
Vottid  frtand  with  their  faces  towards  the  capitol;  !»ut  Pin- 
lAfeb,  in  speaking  of  the  Gracchi,  slates  the  reverse  to  he 
tlie  c«^e. 

Pltn  ot  the  Parasi  at  Pompeii 
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^^^^1 ,  CoH*^  9..ffiHriMrn  ;  X  ChtK\cnl\c\\m  -,  i.  Temple  of  Mercury ;  5»  S^-nnef*- 

I        riic  Govittmm  TPas  placed  near  the  Curia ;  three  f/)lumns 
I    of  toft  Ibntior,  coiximonly  called  the  Temple  of  Jupiter 


Slator.  stdl  reraain,  Nardini  places  on  the  side  of  the  Pa- 
latine hill,  in  succesr<)n,  (ho  F.ihian  arch,  Gra!*costa*iis,  Sena- 
lum,  Basilica  Opimia,  /Edicula  of  Concord,  Temple  of  Ro- 
Tuului^,  Temple  of  the  Dii  Penates,  Curia  Ostilia,  near  which 
was  theComitium,  BasihcA  Portia,  Temples  of  Julius  Cfesar, 
and  Castor  and  Pollux.  On  the  side  towards  Ihe  Tiber  stood 
the  Temples  of  Jupiter  Slator,  Temple  and  Atrium  of  Vesta, 
Basilica  Julia,  house  of  Lucius  Tiirquinius,  and  the  Temple 
of  Victory.  On  the  side  of  the  capilol  was  the  arch  of 
Til>erius  the  temples  of  Saturn,  of  Concortl,  and  of  Vespa- 
sian, the  school  of  Xanthus,  the  arch  of  Severus,  which  still 
remains,  and  the  Tullian  prisons.  On  the  north  dde  of  the 
iorum  was  the  ofiho  of  ih^  secretary  to  the  senate,  and  ihe 
Basilica  of  Pauhis  Emilius.  There  are  however  but  few  re- 
mains existing;  of  a  small  numher  of  these  numerous  build- 
ings, and  the  greater  part  have  entirely  disappeared.  A 
single  monumental  column  stands  near  theComitium,  called 
the  Column  of  Phocas.  Besides  these  buildings  there  are 
remains  of  the  temples  of  Fortune,  Jupiter  Tonans,  Jupiter 
Capitolinus,  and  the  Tabulariuni,  though  these  are  perhaps 
not  within  the  houndancsof  the  forum*  (See  plates  in  Nar- 
dini's  Momf,  vol.  ii.  lib.  v.,  c.  1.)  A  very  beautiful  restored 
view  of  the  Forum  Romanum  was  made  by  Mr.  C.  R.  Cocker- 
el J,  and  a  reduced  view  was  engraved  and  published,  with 
his  permission,  in  the  second  volume  of  the  *  Pompeii/  pub- 
lished  by  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledjje, 
to  which  we  refer  our  readers  thv  wn  accurate  notion  of  the 
splendourof  the  accumulated  architeelure  of  the  Forum  atid 
the  Capitol,  and  its  vicinity. 

The  f^jrum  at  Pompcii»  which  M^as  constructed  in  (he 
Greek  style,  cannot  however  he  altogether  considered,  if  we 
are  guided  by  the  authority  of  Vitruviua,  a  truly  Greek 
Agora,  n  hich  this  author  slates  was  to  bo  made  square  in 
fv)rm.  It  has  however  many  Greek  features.  The  Pom- 
peian  forum  is  of  an  oblong  shape,  surroundod  on  three 
uide>  witli  row'^  i}i'  columns,  forming,  with  the  advanced 
cMdumns  of  the  various  buildings,  a  colonnade  or  ambula- 
lory  ;  aUjve  this  there  was  asc^rond,  if  we  may  judi^e  from 
tlie  loUK'.ius  of  siaiin  at  several  places  at  the  back  of  Ihe 
coluntunle.  The  fourth  «idcofthe  forum  is  inclosed  wtlh 
I  wo  arches  placed  on  each  side  of  a  large  h>'j>a?thnil  temple, 
called  llio  Temple  of  Jupiter.  On  Ihc  wetit  side  are  the 
prisons  and  the  granarvt  with  an  enclosed  court  before  it 
and  the  prisons;  the  Temple  of  Venus  and  the  Basilica 
[H\hu.ica];  and  on  the  narrow  Pide,  opposite  Ihe  Temple 
of  Jupiter,  are  three  buildings  generally  considered  to  be 
the  Cnrite  and  .'lirarium :  on  the  east  side  is  an  encli>!»ure, 
the  use  of  which  luis  not  been  determined,  theCholcidicum 
[Cw^LcmrcuM],  the  Temple  of  Mercury,  Ihe  Senaculum, 
and  a  building  supposed  ta  be  a  large  en  ting-house,  generally 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Pantheon,  m  front  of  which  are 
the  T«hcrn*  At^eutariro.  The  enclosed  aix-a  of  the  forum 
was  paved  with  liiri^c  square  pieces  of  marble,  and  the  sides 
of  tbe  area  were  adorned  svitli  slrilues.  Opposite  the  curiiD 
and  a  short  way  fn>m  thein  is  a  small  triumphal  arch.  The 
forum  was  closed  at  ni'^ht  with  iron -barred  gales,  and  it 
dcKis  not  appear  that  chariots  were  admitted  into  it.  as  the 
pavement  i>f  the  si  reels  terminates  at  the  back  of  the  colon- 
nade. The  colutnns  of  the  ambulatory  are  of  the  Greek 
DtU'ic  order,  and  were  l>etng  restored  in  the  same  style, 
though  wiih  l»etter  inatcriuls,  at  Ihe  time  the  city  was  de- 
stroytnL  The  cidurnns  were  arieostyle,  and  the  architraves 
were  moat  probably  «f  wood*  as  we  may  infer  from  their 


Cenktniet'oii  In  wood  uaA  tfama  of  tht  xfBOftyt*  perlifio  of  tli«  F«nna» 
bcins^  destroyed,  while  the  Aief  o  and  cornice  of  stone  n^ 


main.  Tlie  frontispiece  tu  tlie  fust  volume  of  Ihe  *  Pum- 
lieii*  [^  a  re^iored  view  of  the  tV^runi,  wliicli  u,[\es  an  idi\i  of 
the  duubk-  mlojmatlc,  or  upper  and  under  ambulatuiy  men- 
UohlmI  h\'  Vihuvitis  as  a  thara^rterl'^tir;  of  a  Greek  Aguia. 

FO'SiX>LO,  UGU,  Wiifi  bom  at  Zaute  about  the  yvm 
1777,  cif  a  W-ncliau  f'jniny  sultled  in  thy  loman  Islands. 
Wben  yet  a  bay  lie  lust  hh  futhur,  wha  waji  a  physician  and 
inspecior  of  the  bo^*;  ilaU  at  Spalatra  in  Dalinatia,  atid  Ue 
relumed  with  h:s  luoihei*  to  Venice,  from  wbcnice  be  was 
sent  to  aludy  at  Padua.  Ilnving  lefl  that  luiiveiiiity  with- 
out hiiviiig  made  up  his  mind  to  any  parlimilar  profession, 
Ijc  ujtiirned  to  Venire,  aud  v^Tote  a  Imi^edy,  *  11  Tieste,* 
which  was  iMjrformed  in  January,  179  7,  In  that  some  yeai' 
the  aniient  artslooracy  of  Venicu  fell  by  the  liandti  uf  Bunu- 
paite,  aud  Foscolo,  who,  like  others  of  his  eomitrynien,  bad 
expected  I  be  estublisbraent  of  a  new  atul  popuhir  ic  public, 
felt  hitjerly  disappoinled  at  the  conqueror  ;^iving  up  Veniee 
to  Ausiria.  At  Milan  and  Florence  be  ga^ event  to  his 
excited  feelintrs  in  ihe  *  Let  tine  di  due  Amanti/  afterwards 
puWiftbcd  under  the  name  of  '  Letlere  di  OrlW  Thib  work, 
of  litUe  value  as  a  novel,  possesses  a  higher  sort  of  interest 
iVoni  the  pobhcal  allusions^  the  bursts  of  invective,  aud  the 
picture  of  society  in  those  di.sjoiuted  times,  which  it  eoniniEis* 
The  biiiriiage  is  beautifi.l  and  the  tune  atTeetiug,  though 
pet  baps  loo  cpterulous  and  despond in|;:  but  ii»  such  it  was 
in  liuvmouy  widi  ihe  then  prevaUiug  feel  ins;-  Tbe*  Letters 
di  Oriis*  had  u  piodigionA  success  in  lialy;  but  all  the  edi- 
iiuns»  weie  mutilated  except  a  private  one  printed  at  Venice 
in  1802,  and  tbal  of  IsI4,  which  Foscolo  bnnself  publisbcd 
at  Ztirich  wtUi  liie  dale  of  Londnu,  which  alone  confains, 
among  s»everal  passajjes  left  out  in  ibc  other  editions,  the 
Irlter  dated  17th  of  Mareb,  1798,  in  which  Foscolo  clearly 
expressed  hi*  opiuiuu  of  Bonaparte's  character.  Foscolo 
sei  ved  as  a  volunteer  in  ibc  Louib[trd  Legion  through  l!ie 
di^a^itraua  campaign  of  \79%  and  followed  ibe  French  in 
ibeir  retreat  to  Genoa,  where  he  remained  duiin^  ibe  sieg:e 
of  that  city  tdl  June,  18U0,  when  the  garrison  capitulated, 
and  was  carried  to  France  by  the  Eugbsb  slnps.  Meaii- 
liine  the  battle  of  Marengo  took  place,  Lyinbaidy  was  re- 
eonf|nered,  and  Foscolo  repaired  to  Milan  ■  i-  are  beis  15  con- 
eluded  soon  after,  be  returned  to  private  life  and  to  Ins 
literary  pursuits. 

In  1602,  Bonaparte  having  called  logctber  at  Lyuu  a 
ineetinc^  of  Italian  deputies  in  order  to  devise  a  new  consli- 
tution  fur  the  Cisalpine  republic,  Foscolo  was  requeHled  by 
some  iudividu,ils  then  in  ollice,  to  write  an  address  lo  the 
First  Consnb  with  an  expjsiiiuu  of  the  state  of  the  country, 
and  the  wishes  of  the  people.  He  did  write  it,  but  in  a 
very  diflerent  strain  from  wbivt  lliey  e?wpectcil:  bo  wroti!  it 
in  ibe  stvle  of  the  Philippics,  or  the  VL-ninc  Orations  of 
Cicero;  he  dreu  an  eloquent  hut  fearful  retrospect  of  the 
oppressions,  tlie  depredations,  the  injuries  of  every  kind 
wbiib  tile  peojile  of  Iialy  had  sulTered  at  tlie  barids  of  the 
various  mihttvry  and  civil  nuihoriiies  appointed  by  the 
French  since  179C;  the  disgraceful  persecution  of  the 
cL-ryy  and  the  so-called  aristocrats,  and  other  uliui^s  of 
pai  t)  Iriunipb-  This  oration  was,  of  coursi\  never  i-ead  to 
the  First  Consuh  but  it  was  published  some  time  after  ot 
Mihui^-'Orazione  a  Buonai»arte  pel  Congresso  di  Lione  f 
it  forms  an  important  memorial  of  the  times,  and  an  honour- 
able te>tinii«uinl  of  the  uuromproiniBing  spirit  of  Foscolo, 
wlio  seems  lo  have  taken  Dante  atid  Al fieri  for  his  models. 
Fosc'do  remtiiijed  fuj'  some  years  quietly  at  Mdan  under 
the  mild  administration  of  the  vice-president  MeUL  He 
published  an  ItaHan  version  of  Calhmachus  *  De  Coma  Be- 
reinces,'  witb  inltfresting  notes  and  eonvmentaries. 

In  ts(t5  wetlud  htm  again  sening  in  an  Italian  regiment 
\Mh(di  furnied  part  of  the  iirniy  ass<»mbled  near  the  coast  of 
liie  British  Channel  fur  the  intended  invasion  of  England. 
Being  stationed  at  St,  Omer  he  there  attempted  an  Italian 
ii!in>btiou  of  Steine's  '  Sentimental  Journey,*  in  wbieb 
be  was  most  successful  Wben  a  few  months  after  the 
^amp  of  Boulogne  was  broken  up,  Foscolo  went  back  to 
Milan^  aud  dul  not  return  into  active  st^rvice.  He  lived  for 
some  time  near  Brescin,  where  be  wrote  his  poem,  '  Dei 
Si'polcri/  ihijr.deprecatiup;  certain  harsh  regulations  which 
forbade  any  monument  or  memojial  being  raised  over  the 
tombs  of  the  dead.  This  beautiful  little  poem,  full  of  lofiy 
thoughts  aud  Uric  power,  was  dedicated  hy  the  author  to  a 
nrother  poet,  Ippolito  Pmdemonle  ot  Verona,  and  it  se- 
cured to  Foscolo  a  distinguished  rank  among  Ibc  Italian 
poets.  It  was  commented  on,  imitatedp  and  even  trans- 
lated itLto  l^itiu  hexameters* 


In  1808p  Foscolo  bemg  appointed  professor  of  Itahsm 
eIof|nence  at  Pavia,  was  privately  m"ge<l  by  some  fifflcitl 
person >  U*  begin  his  cours^e  by  some  tribute  of  praise  to  ibe 
emperor  NapolcoUr  at  cording  to  the  received  eustt  t 
It  wis  hinted  to  him  that  ibe  decoi  uion  of  Ihe  L 
Honour  would  be  the  vewi\rd  of  lus  compliant^*.     \ 
remained  unmoved  :  he  took  as  the  subject  of  \m  h 
ovation  the  oiigin  and  the  object  of  literature — *  Dell  'i 
0  deir  UQicio  dell  a  Letteratura  ;*  and  descanted  on  i  i 
nnd  civd  duties  of  literary  men;  on  the  nobleues- 
callint^  when   conscientiously  exercised;  and  he  • 
the  Italian   youth   to  devote  themselves  to  litci- 1 
its   own  sake;  *  to  study  ahove  all   the   history 
country,  and  the  lives  and  wtnks  of  Dante,  Maci 
Giihleo.  and  Tiu-so  :  to  beml  over  their  tombs  and  ivAtn 
from  thiise  illustrious  dead  bow  llKy  fed  the  sacred  fin?  li 
genius  through  persecutions,  lorraeuts,  and  exih 
gloom  of  dungcuns  uiid  amidst  the  s(pialidne*s  of* 
poverty,    and  bow  they  wore  supported  in   their  1 
the  love  of  their  coutilry,  of  truth,  and  of  fame,  wl 
abled  them  to  leave  to  poi-lerity  the  rich  Icp^  - 
works  and  tbe  benefit  of  their  example,*     Th. 
liveretl  befyre  a  numerous  nu<hence,    prtxlue^.;  .. 
sensation,  and  wus  followed  by  hursts  of  ajtplauiie- 
word  bad  Foicolo  said  about  emperor  or  priu-  l- 
ment  or  minister,    A   few  months  after  the 
lian  elottuence  was  suppressed  in  all    the  ui 
the  kingdom  of  Italy,  and  Foseolo  retired  lo  L 
near  Co  mo,  where  be  enjoyed  the  s«K*iety  of  < 
and  his  family.     He  there  wrote   his  tntged)  oi 
winch  was  perlormed  ut  I^Iilan,  and  m*l   only   \ 
failure,  but  uivolved  him  m  a  &ort  of  ministerial   | 
tioTJ*  because  be  was  suspected  lo  have  alluded  in 
lo  Napoleon*s  ambition.     At  the  same  time  ct  "' 
micians  whose  pedanlr)  he  had  ridiculed  in  n 
expressed  theii'  opinion  in  tbe  Poligrafo,  a  hit 
'  that  whoever  sneers  at  the  labours  of  pv«.de>- 
cians,    and  librarians,  taxes  thereby  with   i^u 
mtjnnrch  who  protects  them,  and  becomes,  by  ^ 
guilty  of  treason.*     Foscolo  however  had  »'*m&  in: 
friends,  and  be  was  merelv  banished  from  Mdan. 
rence,  where  be  Iixed  his  residence,  he  completed  li 
lation  of  'Sterne:"  •  Viaggio  Scntimenlale  di  Vorii 
la  Francia,  Iradnzione  di  Didimo  Chterico;*  and  v 
other  tragedy  entitled  *Ricciarda,*  a  Hyma  to  ibe  ir;:iua^ 
and  other  compositions. 

In  lfi\  3  he  was  allowed  to  return  to  Milan,  mtd  in    '    * ' 
luwing  year,  when  tbe  French  abandoned  the  coutiii 
provisional  government  was  f>>rmed,  Foseolo  was  uj  : 
major  on    the  staff,  and  endeavoured,   though   n 
ally,  to  save  tbe  ex-minister  Prina  from  the   0 
mob.     When  tbe  Austriiuis  look  possession  of 
colo  drew  up  a  protest  in  the  name  of  the  11 1 
Lumbardy  addressed  to  tbe  Allied  Powci's.     He  i- 
however  still  at  Milan,  and  had  tbe  offer  from  i^ottl 
Austrian  authorities  of  the  editorship  of  a    new 
journal ;  but  having  learnt  that  he  was  cliarged  by  :i 
rigid  patriots  of  being  a  turncoat,  he,  all  on  a  Mid- 
appeared  from  Milan  towards  the  end  of  1814.  and  i 
to  Switzerland,  where   be  resided   for  almost   iw 
chielly  at  Hoitingen,  near   Zurich,  where  he  publ 
correct  edition  of  bis  *  Leltere  di  Ortis^*  and  also  a  - 
Uilin    prose,  entitled   *  Didymj  Cleriei  Prophetat^   ' ' 
Hypercalypseos,*  in  which  he  lashed  his  Milai!  -•• 
the   literary   and   courtly  coteries  who  had  r. 
about  bis  '  Ajax.*    Not  tlndmg  suHicient  cncnui  _ 
Switzerland   for  his  literary  labours  as  a  m<^ans 
sistence,  he  came  lo  England  about  the  end  of  I  - 
was  introduced  lo  some  of  the  best  society  of  ih» 
polis :  be   fornied  bteraiy  connexions,  and  wrote 
both  for  tbe  Edinburgh  and  the  Quarterly  RevicWa,    In 
London  he  puhh^hed  bis  '  Ricciarda,*  the  Essa^Ts  on  Pe- 
trarch and  Dante»  which  are  among  hh  best  r 
tlic  *  Discorso  Siorico  sul  teslo  del  Decamer^ 
'  Discorso  Storico  sul  teste  di  Dante,*  which  i*  a 
of  erudition.  He  bad  engatjcd  to  superintend  a  nev. 
of  Dante,  with  ample  commentaries,  but  )>*■  ■!  I  ■<  ' 
finish  this  work.    Want  of  order  and  of  jti 
matters  involved  him  in  embarrassments,       , 
bis  fVetful  temper  and  assiduous  application,  ^! 
days.    He  died  of  tbe  dropsy  on  the  I  Olh  of  Oi  ' 
Turnham  Green,  near  London,  being  aboo 
and  was  buried  in  Uhiawick  churchyard*  v  i  0 
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and  iriscription  over  his  tomb.  Notwithstanding  his 
<s»4intncilies  he  secure^i  wherever  he  hved  some  warm  and 
la^iiiii^  frieutU,  Avho  fClt  hU  death  as  a  loss.  Tlio  hfe  of 
F*fc»<olo  derives  a  |>eculiar  imijortiuiec  from  the  times  he 
Hvini  in,  and  the  pohlical  scenes  in  which  he  mixerl.  He 
had  ibc  menr  of  sianding  aloof,  uno  of  ihe  few,  amidst  the 
geticml  prostraLioii  of  miiukiud  before  the  shrine  of  Napo- 
lean.    'His  unconqueinhle  t>ilenre/  ohsvncs  a  hy  no  means 

S«rtial  bioL^ajiher,  *  amidst  the  bilvains  of  vulgar  adulation, 
cscrves  to  be  recorded  iu  hislnry.  If  amidst  the  Ajjiatic 
B'^^-^iU^'  toward*  Napoleon,  any  kwd  of  o|i|)ositicin  eaii  Iw 
U>  have  existed  iii  Italy.  Foscolo  ninst  he  considered  a* 
leuder  4>f  it  Ami>n^  u  crowd  of  literati  wht>  prostituted 
r  charaeler,  he  ahme  succeeded  Al fieri  in  giuhering 
I  iround  him  th>se  youths  who  fell  the  love  of  study  and 
indepcndeii*?c,  and  willmut  uselessly  clialleiii^ing  iin  irre- 
sistible power,  he  tempered  with  his  iinncioles  and  his 
d«m)de  I  heir  souh  fur  present  dignity  and  rulure  resist- 
aiiee/  (Pecehio,  I'itadi  Ugo  Foscoioj  When  the  reaction 
cuine  he  refused  likewise  ti*  assocuite  xuth  those  who  would 
not  restore  his  countr)'  to  nationiil  (inlcpendence.  But  his 
««iitiinents.  us  expressed  in  his  works,  »,re  never  those  of  n 
parlizan  ;  he  deals  out  with  an  impartial  hand  to  all ;  his 
thiiuuhtH  ore  generous  and  pure,  his  learninjr  is  real  and 
■  una.(fectcd»  and  he  hai>  added  a  fresh  vigour  to  Italian  prose. 
Jits  dramas  are  the  weake&t  of  his  pruductiuiis.  To  his 
conii)t>»itii>nA  already  uientioned,  itiiiy  be  added  an  Italian 
fcfitou  of  some  cantos  of  the  Iliad,  '  Alcnni  seritli  e  trnt- 
tili  tnediti,'  Lu^juno,  lsiD»ineludini,'st)me  of  his  lectures  at 
F»vi^  and  various  ptHitical  eifusionsi.  (*  Opere  Scfite  di 
V^<t  FoxcoliK^  2  vols.  8vo ;  Fies4jle,  1 83:l»  and  an  article  on 
F'^icoJ^j  artd  his  Thics,  m  No.  XVilL  fif  the  Foreign 
Qu<iTtfriif  Uet^iew.  May,  1 B32.) 

FOSS.  or  F0S8-WAy,anmUienl  Riiraan  road  in  Britain, 
uue  of  the  best  a^'crtaiiied  of  any.  It  extended  from  tlie 
fuafeit  uf  Ijiuceln^hire,  on  the  nurtb-east,  to  the  coast  of  De- 
Tonshire  on  the  south-west.  It  is  supposed  to  have  derived 
tU  niunc  frum  the  eircura&tance  of  iu  having:  had  a  ditch 
lfu62kii)  on  each  side  (Camden ;  Pointers  BritimniQ  lio- 
manaif  nnd  appears,  from  a  R4jman  milliare  or  niilc-stone 
feuiid  by  its  side  near  Leicester,  and  now  sel  up  in  a  public 
fiw^  in  that  town,  to  have  been  formed  or  at  least  im- 
pruvcil  hy  the  Romans  in  the  retgu  of  Hadrian,  and  pro- 
Bab]  y  at  or  abuut  llie  time  of  tlial  emperorV  visit  to  Britain. 
It  ha^  relttincil  its  name  among  all  classes  of  people  belter 
tu,.^  ..mv  of  Ihe  Roman  roads, 

>ad  fir^t  shows  itself  between  Lineoln  and  the  sea, 
icnced  probably  from  a  Roman  station  somewhere 
coast  between  SuUlleet  and  Grimsby,  and  ran  to 
iurii  (Lincahi),  a  Roman  station  of  considerable  iniport- 
tiice,  where  it  crosserl  another  Rf»man  or  But  is! i  road,  the 
Efittine'^lreet.  Near  its  intersection  with  Ermine-street 
veiiient  remained  in  Stiikeley'a  time,  of  Ihig  stones 
Lgewise.  Fiom  Lnidum  the  Foss  runs  south-south- 
\t  Ui  Aqua»  Sob's  tBath).  passing  through  the  henri  of 
the  country.  The  sixth  Iter  of  Antoninus  partly  coincides 
^  :>  road,  on  which  appear  to  have  been  the  stations 
.n  tBfuu^h  or  Biutls,  on  the  border  of  Lincolnshire 
is,  not  far  from  Newark  on-T rent,  and  un  Ihe  pre- 
I  from  LineoJn  to  ihat  townK  Ad  Pontem  (Farudini 
1  e  un  the  Trent  above  Newark),  Marpdunum  (al 
I'Liist  Bridge  ford,  Notts,  on  the  road  from  Newark 
sler),  Veromelum  (near  Willoughby,  Ni>ns,  near 
er  of  Leicestershire  >,  Rat®  (Leicfssterj.  and  Veiiona; 
loss.  near  Cla\brook,on  the  burderof  Leiceslersliire 

I^ad  \V,if  wick  shire,  at  ihe  intersection  of  the  \ViUlin*T-strcet 
4iid  the  Fo*s-way>:  the  vetnainder  of  the  roafl  to  Aqua? 
■  '  r:  lib)  does  not  coincide  with  any  Iter  of  Antoninus. 
]>art,  between  Newaik  and  Lciccstert  the  anlient 
[ji^t-uiriit  is  visible,  comptjsed  '  of  great  blue  itag-stones, 
laid  t?dgewis*i  very  carefully^  taken  from  quarries  liy  Ihe 
Mt  of  the  hill:  the  breadth  of  it  one  hundred  feet  or 
uiofc*  In  other  parts  the  way  has  been  entirely  paved 
^rilh  rod  tiinls,  seemingly  brought  from  the  sea  coast. 
Ni^ar  Vcnonto  (High  Cross)  part  of  the  road  lies  open, 
like  a  ditch,  either  never  having  been  filled  with  -atones  or 
|;rsiveh  or  else  owing  tn  these  having  been  removed  for  the  re- 
pair of  njore  modern  roads,  or  some  other  puri»ose.  Between 
Venonffi  and  Aqu»  Solis  the  road  passes  ihroujjh  Durocor- 
inovium  (Cirencester),  where  it  crossed  the  road  from  Lon- 
diiiium  (London)  to  Glevuin  (Gloucester),  Frum  Aquii* 
Sobs  ih '  Foss'Way  continued  its  course  in  a  pretty  duett 
line  to  lachalis  (Ikhestcr),  of  which  town  il  fonn^*  the  prin- 


eipal  street:  from  Is«hall%  Stukeley  stipposed  ihat  it  l 

Moridunum,  now  Sea  ton,  in  Devonshue  :  but  others  have 
conjectured  that  the  Roman  roiul  betuoen  the  river  Ax 
and  Honiton,  of  whirh  there  are  plain  vestiges  to  be  dis- 
cerned, is  a  continuation  of  the  Foss ;  and  that  it  ran  through 
Isca  Dumnoniorum  (Exeter)  across  the  Teign  to  Tutness, 
which,  according  to  Some  early  aceuiints  of  this  road,  stood 
at  one  extremity  of  it.  Beyond  Ilchester  some  of  the 
original  pavement  may  yet  be  traced,  composed  of  Hat 
stones  laid  edi^ewiae,  and  so  close  as  to  look  like  a  wall 
fallen  down.  There  are  turauli  along  some  parts  of  the 
foss.  The  branches  of  this  road,  if  any,  are  not  a^ortained. 
(Reynolds's  Iter  Britunniarum.) 

FOSSA'NO,  a  town  and  bishop's  see  of  Piedmont,  in 
the  province  of  Coni,  is  situated  in  a  luie  plain  on  the 
northern  base  of  the  maritime  Alps,  near  the  river  Sturu, 
and  on  the  road  from  Mondovi  to  8avigliano.  A  cannl, 
called  Naviglio  Niimo,  which  leaves  the  Stura  at  Coni,  and 
joins  t!ie  Po'at  Carmai^nola,  passes  by  ?\issano.  llio  town 
earned  on  a  eonsiderable  trade  in  corn,  silk,  hemp,  and 
cattle,  and  has  manufactories  of  leather,  and  also  for  spin- 
ning silk.  It  is  a  walled  town,  with  r2,5t)0  inhabitants, lia* 
an  old  castle,  four  churches,  several  convents,  a  royal  col- 
lege, with  professors  of  rhetoric,  philosophy*  and  theology, 
and  a  colles^e  fin'  boarders,  kept  by  the  fathers  Somaschi 
Fossano  lies  J 5  miles  northeast  of  Oini,  15  east  of  SaUi2/»>» 
}I  north-west  of  Mondovi,  and  5J  M>uih  of  Turin.    [ConiJ 

FOSSIL  COPAL  was  first  found  in  ibo  blue  clay'  at 
Higbgate,  near  London;  it  occurs  also  at  Wochlow  in 
Mora  via. 

It  occurs  in  irregular  nieces  or  small  nodular  masses.  Ita 
eolour  is  yellowish  or  dull  brown;  nearly  opaque;  lustro 
resinous  ;  fracture  conchoidal :  spe<'ific  gravity  Vi^tiG, 
When  heated  it  yields  an  aromatic  odour,  and  nvelts  into  a 
limind  fluid;  it  burns  with  a  yellow  tlarae  and  much  smakc: 
when  stronf^dy  heated  in  contact  with  the  air,  it  is  totally 
dissipatt*tl     It  dws  not  appear  to  have  been  analyzed- 

FtJSSILS,  The  term  *  Fossil,*  in  its  general  accepta- 
tion, signifies  that  which  may  be  dug  out  of  the  earth.  In 
this  sense,  antiquities,  as  well  a-s  natural  metallic  and 
mineral  bodies^  may  be  said  to  be  lossiLs.  But  the  word  is 
generally  used  among  geologists  and  mineraloijists  to  desig- 
nate, sometimes  simple  and  compound  iniucral  bodies,  such 
as  earths,  salts,  bitumens,  and  metsds,  but,  ini>re  f^eneniUy* 
the  petrified  forms  of  ]>lants  and  auimuU  which  iicrnr  iit 
the  strata  that  eomjwso  the  surface  of  our  globe.  Most  ol' 
these  fossil  species,  many  of  the  genera,  and  some  of  the 
families,  are  extinct ;  and  all  of  them  were  considered  in 
thtj  darker  ages  to  owe  their  origin  to  the  plastic  power  of 
the  earth.  They  were  named  Lafridcs  idi«jfnorfdn\  Lapidet 
ftgtdrati^  and,  as  their  organic  nature  began  to  be  sus- 
jiLH^tGfl,  Lapid^t  di/uviani.  Superstition  was,  in  old  limes,, 
busy  with  some  uf  them,  the  Belutnnttcs  aad  Ammonites^ 
for  example. 

The  appellation  Petrifacta^  petrifactions,  soon  became 
common  in  btxjks  and  catalogues  of  cabinets,  and  then  Sir 
John  H ill's  proposition  tx)  denominate  such  petrified  hodieji 
e.i  tnweniui^  or  mtvt'utitinm  fossih^  was  adopted  by  many 
naturalists.  Parkinson  objei'ted  txj  •  Petrifaction>'  a^  a 
general  term,  and  distiivguisbed  *  Fossils'  by  employing  th(* 
expression  *  Primarj'  Fossils*  to  denote  those  mineral  sub- 
stances which  are  supposed  to  have  been  native,  or,  in 
other  w*ords,  to  have  t^xisted  primitively  in  the  earth ;  am! 
by  applying  the  appellation  *  Secondar)'  Fossils'  to  the 
petrified  ex uvias  of  plants  and  animals.  Though  the  lernjs 
of  this  hisl-mentione<l  writer  are  now  no  longer  adopted, 
he  mvisl  always  be  considered  as  one  of  the  fathers  of  thi» 
branch  of  geolo^,  a  branch  which  William  Smith  first 
effectively  u>ed  a*  the  key  to  the  stratification.  In  the  step* 
of  Smith  the  first  writer*  on  this  subject  have  since  trtnl ; 
and  the  study  of  *  Organic  Remains,  by  which  name  the 
animal  and  vegetable  lx>dies  penetrated  by  or  convert<*A 
into  mineral  substances  are  now  known  as  a  whole,  \m 
become  of  first-rate  importance  in  deciphering  the  hi^iwry 
of  the  lithological  structure  of  the  earth  s  cnisit.  The  w«H- 
known  Eocene,  Miocene,  and  Pliocene  periods  of  Lyefl,  fbr 
inatance,  depend  in  a  great  degree  upon  the  proportioiilMtf 
absence  or  presence  of  living  species  among  the  organie 
remahis  which  have  hitherto  been  discovered  in  c«rtatft 
groups  of  strata  of  comparatively  modern  origin. 

Some  notices  of  the  fossil  plants  and  animals,  when  sjieltj 
are  known,  are  given  in  the  articles  which  relate  ^ 
existing  families,  genera*  or  species ;  and  extinct  familtei^' 
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genera,  and  species,  are  trcftted  of  under  their  respectiva 

FOSSUM,  in  tbe  bailiwick  of  Chrijjliania  in  Norway,  a 
milling  lowri  and  distrirt,  about  40  railes  west  of  Clmstiuiiia. 
near  the  Houg-Foss,  the  largest  fall  in  Norway,  over  winch 
the  Sonioeii  is  precipitated  nearly  50  feet  in  perpendicular 
lieight.  Heic  are  iron  works  and  a  cannon  foundry*  and  at 
ModuTO,  near  it.  is  a  large  inanufojetury  of  smalts,  zaffres, 
&e,,  which  arc  made  from  the  suj>eritir  kind  of  cobalt,  found 
in  the  neif^hbourini;  mine  at  Stutterud, 

FOTnERGlLU  JOHN,  was  bom  of  a  Quaker  family, 
on  I  he  8ih  of  March.  171*2,  at  Cnrr-End,  ?ie4r  RichmDud, 
in  Yorkshire.  After  obtaining  the  elements  of  edacalion 
in  the  ijehool  of  Sedbergh,  in  the  same  county,  he  learned 
ph:\iniacy  from  an  eminent  opolheeary  named  Bartletl.  and 
then  proceeded  to  Edmburgh.  Here  he  took  his  dcg^ree 
of  M.D>  in  1737,  the  the&is  which  he  published  on  this 
occasion  being  on  the  use  of  emetics.  ('  De  Emeticorum 
Usu  in  variis  Morbis  tract autUs/)  In  order  to  become  a 
physician  in  pi'uctice  as  well  as  theury,  he  naw  diligently 
attended  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  In  Londun.  In  1740  he 
travelled  into  Holland,  Franec»  and  Germany,  and  then 
settled  in  Lundoiu  In  1748,  on  ulcerated  or  gangrenous 
sore  Ihrt^at,  which  had  prevailed  epidemically,  gave  Fother- 
gill  an  opportunity  of  displaying  his  ^rcat  practical  talents. 
5^his  kind  of  sore  throat  is  now  bolicved  to  be  related  to 
scailct  fever,  and  indeed  to  be  the  essential  and  dangerous 
part  of  that  disease,  of  which  the  eruption  is  merely  tlws 
outward  and  hjvrmless  iuchcatiou.  In  Folhergiirs  time, 
however,  this  malady  was  confounded  witli  the  ordinary  or 
inflammatory  sore  throat,  and  being  treated  aceordingly, 
with  bleeding  and  purgatives,  was  very  tat  ah  Futhergill, 
on  the  contrary,  used  emetics,  mineral  acids,  bitters*  and 
a  little  wine,  and  lost  but  few  cases. 

The  two  most  prominent  points  in  the  life  of  Dr,  Folher- 
gill  are  the  remarkable  success  with  which  be  practised  Iiis 
profession  and  the  unwearied  benevolence  with  which  he 
distributed  the  fruits  of  his  labours.  It  is  suppc^ed  that 
h©  gave  away  at  least  '200.000/, 

Dr,  Fothergill  publiJihed  several  papers  in  tlie  •  Philo^- 
phicttl  Transactions' on  the  oripn  of  ambergris,  the  rupture 
of  the  diaphragm,  &c. ;  and  he  is  also  the  author  of  essays 
on  the  plant  producing  Aleppo  scammony;  on  the  use  of 
bark  combined  with  small  do&es  of  calomel  in  scrofula,  and 
calomel  alone  in  sciatica,  lumbago,  and  worms ;  on  the  use 
of  hemlock  in  cancer;  on  the  botanical,  chemicah  and 
medical  history  of  the  cortex  Winteranua  and  catechu ;  on 
the  Ire^lmcnt  of  htiopintj-cough  by  very  small  doses  of 
tartar  emetic  combined  with  an  absorbent  earth  j  on  dropsy, 
and  the  disadvantages  of  putting  off  tapping  loo  long ;  on 
chronic  ulcers  of  the  legs ;  on  phthisis,  and  the  abuse  of 
balsams  and  bark  in  thi-^  disease ;  on  febrile  rheumatism 
of  the  fare ;  on  angina  pectoris ;  on  the  ulcerous  sore  throat; 
on  hydrecephaius  internus,  an  essay  tl;ought  by  Vicq-d'Azyr 
to  be  ouc  of  the  most  perfect  descriptions  to  be  found  in 
medicine;  and  advice  to  women  between  forty  and  forty- 
five  years  of  ai^e,  or  rults  to  be  observed  on  the  cessaLion 
of  I  he  catanienia. 

Fothergill  improved  the  art  of  recovering  the  drowned; 
showed  the  necessity  of  prohibiting  burials  in  towns,  and 
iho  means  of  diminkhing  the  frequency  of  fires*  The  edi- 
tions of  lus  works  are  those  of  I^ndon,  17>iJ,  8vo.  ;  1783, 
3  vntH  fi\xy;  17t*4,  4to.  Foihergdl  died  on  the  26th  of 
J  1780,  in  tlie  sixty-ninth  year  of  his  age.     {Bio- 

^  lirrrsfllr  ;  Livra  of  BrtitMh  PhynieinTt^.) 

I  \}iii  i\  RING  AY.  [NorthamptonshikeJ 
FOUCHE'.  JOSEPH,  duke  of  Oiranto,  was  born  in 
ITfi.H.  ut  Nantes,  and  educated  in  the  college  of  the  Peres 
de  rOrrvtoirc.  Being  tmable.  on  account  of  his  delicate 
rnnsiUution,  to  follow  the  profession  of  his  fnther,  who  waa 
<  ai.Jiiin  of  a  vessel,  he  applied  hinv>elf  lo  study,  and  after 
completed  liis  course  at  Paris,   he  lectured  In  liif- 


f*' I  tilt  towns  of  France  on  various  philosophical  subjects, 
tiU  on  his  marriage  he  finallv  settled  in  his  native  town 
and  beg^m  to  proriue  as  an  advocate.  In  1792  he  ^^-as  re- 
turned by  the  department  of  the  Loire  Inf6rieure  as  a 
member  of  the  na  luuiil  convention,  in  which  capacity  he 
voted  for  the  death  of  the  king,  and  against  the  appeal  to 
the  nation.  In  1703  he  was  sent  with  Collot  d'Hcrbois  on 
thiit  mission  which  deluged  Lyon  with  hloofl,  but  still  he 
had  the  cvjura^^c  to  oppose  some  measures  of  his  infamous 
colleague.  On  liis  return  to  Paris,  ho  was  elected  (179  4) 
preiidentof  iheJaeobin  club,  but  he  ^'aa  soon  expelled 


from  it  by  the  enmity  of  Robespierre,    AfUf  Ui«  fJH  of 
Robespierre.  Fouch^  being  (onsidered  as  a  duiferattt  i«^ 
rorist,   was  arrested,  but    afterwards   liberaLad  und«  t3k# 
proclamation  for  a  general  amnesty,  on  the  26th  Odobet, 
179;k     He  remained  in  private  life  till  1796,  when  be  «u 
employed  m  Italy,  and  after  hu%  return  to  Parta  tlie  DifH- 
tory  nominated  him  minister  of  the  poUee  of  the  mpnyiL 
It  was  in  I  his  capacity  that  he  displayed  his  great  taleol^ 
which  were  united  with  an  e3iLtraordinar\^  degree  of  counfi^ 
firmness,  and  activity.    He  had  the  boldness  to  ailopt  Tt«i^ 
ous  measures  for  the  suppression  of  popular   ftfisetDbliiA 
Having  supported  Bonaparte  after  his  return  from  E|rT|i; 
he  was  confirmed   iu   hi»  otllce  ujx)n  the  estahl  lahuitftit  «f 
tlie  consulate.     He  had  the  address  to  render  hlmM^lf  »t- 
cessary  to  all  parties  by  torment  in  jr  Bonaparte  on  the  *im 
hand  with  rumours  of  const>i''acies,  and  on  the  other  ^ 
screening  from  his  vengeance  many  royalistA.     Booafiffi 
however  dismissed  Foueht"'  in  lb02"frora  his  ofBee.  hux<^ 
his  accession  to  the  throne,  he  restored  him   t 
post,     Fouchc's  vigilance  maintained  the   tr 
the  empire  while  Napoleon  was  occupied    in  1 
and  having  the  duties  of  minister  ot  thu  intc 
those  of  his  office,  he  grcally  contributed  by  Li^ 
ments   to  prevent  tlie  success  of  the  English  ex  i 
again*it  Holland  in   1809,    In  the  last-mentioned 
was  created  duke  of  Otranto,  but  he  fell  out  of  fav 
having  used  in  his  proclamation  to  the  national  gu 
following  expression— *  I^»t  us  prove  that  Napole^ 
sence  is  not  necessary  in  order  to  repel  our  enemi*.,.     , 
1810  he  was  nomiimted  governor  of  Rome-,  on  oou^i^i':, 
of    delivering    his    correspondence  to    Napoleon,    irf«^J 
having  refused  to  do,  he  was  sent  to  Aix,     He  was  apu 
recalled ;  but  m  his  views  did  not  coincide   with  tTr^ 
of  the  emperor,  Fouch4  retired  into  the  country.     I 
Fouch6  was  made  pjvernor  of  the  IHyriau  provir; 
the  progress  of  the  allied  troaps  compelled  him  to  rehnqi: 
his  post   and  to  retire  to  Italy.    After  the  ahdieatnii)    ' 
Napoleon,   Fouche    again    retired  to   his  eatales 
eountrj^  and  refused  to  take  any  part  in  poUtiail  n 
On  Napoleon's  return  from  Elba,  he  was  susf^  ■* 
Bourbtms,  and  an  order  was  given  for  his  arre^ 
j  t rived   tc>   make   his  escape.    Napoleon  agai 
'  Foucli6  minister  of  police,  but  he  accepted   '. 

on  the  undcrstaufling  that  Austria  and  En^i 

connived  at  Na|iolean*s  return  fiora  Elba.     A«  soi 

learned  that   the  congress  of  Vienna  hod  deelMi! 

Napoleon,  he  Iried  to  persuade  the  emperor,  in 

negotiations   should   prove   unsuccessfui,    to   tt^H 

retire  to  the  United  States  of  America.     IL 

vocated  the  principles  of  lilierty   during:  the 

of  Napoleon^s  second  reis^n,  and  stroui^ly  m 

peror    to  abdicate  after  the  battle  of   V\  atci 

being  put  at  the  head  of  the  provisional  ^ 

chambers,  promoted  the  departure  of  N;* 

with  the  allied   powers,   and  by  his  mt 

scheme  of  Car  not  and  other  patriots  I*' 

the  beginning  of  the  negotiation  he  wns  i 

mote  the  second  restoration  of  Ix>uis  XN 

standing  this  he  was  called  by  the  V\\\\: 

the  capitulation  of  Paris,  and  nomn 

This  circumstance  gave  ri*e  to  a  g»i 

deceived  Napoleon  all  the  time  after  lus  icli. 

and  that  he  constantly  maintained  a  secret « 

with  the  allied  powers  and  the  Bombons,     I 

of  minister  of  police  he  preseiited  to  the  kin 

on  the  state  of  France,  which  by  their  Ij  * ' 

hatred  of  all  parties.     His  advice  to  ^\ 

nesty  was  not  followed;  and  he  signeil  \*  uj 

as  minister  of  police  tlie  ordonnance  of  Louis 

24th  July,  1815,  by  which   many  pers<ins    v 

from   the   amnesty.     Being  driven   by  Uie  ! 

royalists  to  resign  his  office  of  minister  of  p^ii 

nominated  him  his  ambassador  to  J>esden,      Tne 

the  12lh  January,  IS  16,  by  which  all  those  %»ho  had  y 

for  the  death  of  Louis  XVL  were  bamt,hcfl  ft-xjia  Fr 

and  deprived  of  the  estates   which   had  btwn  gmateil  W 

them,  was  extended  to  Foucht*  also*  who  fj  nii  thai  l«llit 

lived  in  different  parts  of  Austria.     He  dii»d  at  Tr»*>*tfi  m 

1820.  'TheMemmrsof  Joseph  Ant.  Foil' 1  ' 

which  appeared  at  Paris,  1824,  were  <L 

to  be  a  spurious  production ;   but  t^    - 

for  believing  them   to  be  aulhenli<\ 

thai  he  dictated  his  memoirs  to  lii^  ^w^^v^i, ,  a^v- 


t 


WM  published  at  Pans  in  1833»  iv!iicli 
Uiinwii  frreftt  light  on  FouchA's  character,  and  on  the  aystcm 
•I  tl  al   administration   in  France,    *  Tdmoignagcs 

hiit  I  quinze  Ansde  haute  Puhce  sous  Napoleon, 

FOUGASS,  a  small  inililary  mine,  formed  by  sinking  in 
lil»  ipround,  to  a  depth  not  exceeding  Itl  feet,  a  box  of 
ppv&r,  or  one  containing  two  or  more  loaded  shells.  The 
iTaifj  nf  ^jowdor  by  which  it  is  to  be  fired  is  conlaincd  in  a 
1^.  ftnd  this  15  frequently  protected  by  being  placed 
of  wood,  A  troneh  is  cut  in  the  ground  to  receive 
iiic  ti  1  n,  lit  it  h  subnequently  Tdled  up. 
F^>u-..r  .  -  are  som crimes  employed  in  the  defence  of 
|<>rt^  aud  then  they  are  formed  under  the  gUeia  of  the 
91  thp  points  where  the  assault  is  expected:  in  this 
the  train  of  powder  is  conveyed  under  ground 
a  -carp  of  the  ditch,  where  the  Are  h  to  be  ap- 

UK   im-isionally  ttiis  in  done  in  the  interior  of  the 
irk,  ihe  train  being  then  made  to  pass  under  the  bollom 

X  fou^^tiss  is  used  to  destroy  a  small  work,  in 
is  sunk  within  the  mass  of  the  rampart  {it 
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^UGE^RES,  a  town  in  France,  capita!  of  an  arron* 
mcnl,  in  the  department  of  Ille  et  Vilaine.     It  k  on 
left  bank  of  the  river  Coue^noti,  ICO  miles  in  a  direct 
ltfM»  wcst-by- south  of  Paris. 

KaouI  of  Fougdros  built  a  castle  here  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
lory  in  plt»co  of  one  destroyt'd  by  Hi'nry  IL  of  England, 
F<rag^*  wa«  taken  by  the  Enj^h^h  under  John  in  the  year 
WOtJ.  and  again  in  the  roigri  of  Henry  VI.,  in  1448* 

Tli«  town  is  agreeably  situated  upon  a  height ;  it  owes  to 
III  e]«Tat«d  situation  a  pure  atmosphere  and  an  agreeable 
^nw^iecL  It  is  not  very  well  bid  out»  and  there  is  j\q  place 
ropen  *pace  of  any  extent;  hut  some  of  the  streets  are 
■id*^,  mnd  the  houses  are  very  well  built*  The  ruins  of  the 
JMille  built  by  Raoul  still  remain  in  one  of  the  fauxbourga; 
in  Gothic  towers  and  ramparts  form  a  picturesque  object 
IhifB  »onie  points  of  view* 

The  population  of  Foug^res  in  1832  was  744G  for  the 
town*  or  7677  for  the  whole  commune*  TIjc  principal 
IBttauJ^tures  of  the  town  are  common  linens,  sail-cloth, 
iwini^h  hats,  and  leather ;  there  are  many  dye-houses,  and 
I    ■  let  dye  is  particularly  famous   lor  its   brilliancy, 

1^  suppose<l  to  owe  to  the  quality  of  the  water  of 
^un^on,  a  little  stream  that  falls  into  the  Couesnon  a 
diiitiuiee  below  the  town.  Trade  i^  carried  on  in  corn, 
'  T.--—  woollens,  butter,  honey,  and  wax.  The  market 
1,  and  there  are  nine  fuirs  in  the  year.  In  the 
.^.,„,  1  'if  the  town,  which  is  fertile  in  wheat,  oats, 
: .  t ;  1 1 1  ts,  fruiti  cider,  and  perrj',  arc  a  glass-house 
p  ij  t  r-mdU.  The  town  is  at  the  convergence 
iercml  roads.  There  are  in  it  a  subordinate  court  of 
ttf«  and  some  other  public  offices,  a  high  school,  and 
sblic  baths.  In  the  forest  of  Foug»!res,  about  half  a  mHe 
Wlh  of  the  town,  are  three  remains  of  antiquity— two 
%  one  of  them  with  its  upper  atone  about  16  feet 
wide,  and  nearly  4  thick;  the  other  nearly  dc- 
tcrovLHi ;  and  a  suite  of  subterranean  apartments,  built 
^t  freestone  and  vaulted,  called  Les  Celtierx  de  Lttndhin^ 
■nd  said  to  have  been  formed  by  Raoul  of  Fougdres  (men- 
lioiied  above)  in  order  to  conceal  his  own  treaiiures  and 
iSbtmt  of  the  |ieople  of  Fouo^res  from  the  avidity  of  Henry  II. 
of  England.  His  prefautions  were,  however,  in  vain,  that 
king  hiivmg  taken  his  elTects  before  they  could  be  placed 

to  !M.^'Unty. 

The  ajrondisscmcnt  of  Fougires  comprehends  6  cantons 
■*  '7  communes;    it  had,  in  1832,  81,788  inhabitants, 
iind  glass  are  manufactured  by  them. 
"~     IIS   or   FOULHAS.  a  nation  widely  spread 
western  coasts  of  Africa,  occupying  the  countries 
5f  Cape  PalmOS  as  far  as  the  banks  of  the  river  Se- 
ll.   Some  of  the  tnbes  are  found  40(1  or  500  rnilcs  from 
eottst.     They  do  not  however  occupy  this  tract  alone, 
together  with  three  other  nations,  the  Mnndingoes,  Ser- 
•'•'—    "^d  Jalofl^or  Yallofll*.     The  principal  kiDcdora* 
ofti  -  are  Fouta-Toro,  Bondou,  Casson,  Ludamer, 

ITii  Fooladu,  on  both  &idos  of  the  Seneo^l;  and 

the  sources  of  the  Gambia,  the  great  kingdom  of 

illoro*      The  countries  past  of  the  last-mentioned 

AMioo  are  little  known,  but  it  would  appear  that  the  Foulahs 

^ifttiud  to  th«  very  boundary  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Ajshan- 


Major  Gray  describes  the  Foulahs  of  Bondou  a§  nelnf  of 
the  middle  size,  well  made,  and  very  active*  Tlieir  *iikin 
is  of  a  light  copper  colour,  and  their  faces  of  a  form  ap- 
proaching nearer  to  those  of  Europe  than  any  of  the  other 
tribes  of  Western  Africa,  the  Moors  excepted.  Tlieir  hair 
too  is  not  jio  short  or  woolly  as  that  of  the  black,  and  their 
eyes  are,  with  the  advantage  of  beinf^  laiger  and  rounder^ 
of  a  better  colour  and  more  expressive/  Mungo  Park  ob» 
serves,  that  at  Bondou  and  in  otlier  parts  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Moorish  territories,  their  complexion  is  more  yellow 
ihun  in  the  countries  farther  soutli.  In  speaking  of  the 
negro  nations,  they  rank  themselves  always  among  tin; 
white  peojde.  Their  principal  occupation  is  the  rearmg  of 
cattle,  and  agriculture.  E\en  on  the  hanks  of  the  Gambia, 
in  the  territories  of  I  he  Jalofls,  and  other  tribes,  the  greater 
part  of  the  ctjrn  is  raised  by  them,  and  their  herd.-i  and  tloeks 
are  numcroijs,  and  in  good  eondjtiun.  In  the  northern 
countries  they  have  mostly  embraced  the  Mohauunedau 
faith,  and  send  their  children  to  schools,  in  which  tliey  learn 
to  read  and  write.  In  the  southern  countries  they  ui-e  still 
heathens.  They  speak  a  peculiar  language,  differonl  fioin 
those  cjf  the  other  nations  among  which  they  are  settled. 
(Mungo  Park;  Goldbery;  Gray.) 

FOULIS,  ROBERT  and  ANDREW,  two  learned 
printers  of  Scotland,  were,  it  is  supposed,  natives  of 
Glasgow,  and  passed  their  early  days  in  obscurity.  Robert 
IS  asserted  to  have  been  a  barber'  Ingenuity  and  perse- 
verance however  enabled  them  to  establish  a  press,  from 
which  have  issued  some  of  the  finest  sjwcimens  of  correct 
and  elegant  printing  which  the  eighteenth  century  has  pro- 
due-ed.  Even  Bodoni  of  Parma,  and  Barbou  of  Pari-H,  ha\  c 
not  gone  bevondsome  of  the  productions  of  the  Foulis  press, 
Robert  Foulis  began  printing  about  174U,  and  one  of  his 
first  essays  was  a  good  edition  of  *  Demetrius  Phalereusr  in 
4 to-,  published  in  1743,  In  174i  he  brought  out  his  cele- 
brated immaculate  edition  of  *  Hortice,"  r2mo.,  and  soon 
aHerwards  was  in  partnership  with  hii  brother  Andiew* 
Of  this  edition  of*  Horace/  the  sheets  as  thev  ^verc  printed 
were  hung  up  in  the  college  at  Glasgow,  and  a  leward  waii 
offered  to  those  who  should  discover  an  inaccuracy.  It  has 
been  several  limes  reprinted  at  Glasgow,  but  not  probably 
with  the  same   fidelity.    The   two  brothers  continued  to 

fjroduee  for  thirty  yeais  a  series  of  correct  and  well  printed 
jooks,  particularly  clajssics,  which,  whether  in  Greek  or 
Latin,  are  as  remarkable  for  their  beauty  and  exactness  as 
any  in  the  Aldine  series.  Among  them  may  be  eniiinc- 
ratcd  '  Homer,' Greek,  4  vols,  fjl.,  1750-58;  •  Thucyilidr-/ 
Greek  and  Latin,  8  vols.  12nio.,  1759;  *  Herodotus,'  Gicck 
and  Latin,  9  voIj^.  lirao,.  1761;  '  Xenophon,'  Greek  and 
Latin,  12  vols.  12rao.,  1752-67;  with  bmall  editions  of 
Cicero,  Virgil,  Tibullns  and  Propertius,  Cornelius  Nepo^, 
Tacitus,  Juvenal  and  Persius,  and  Lucretius.  To  thc^e 
may  be  added  a  beautiful  edition  of  the  Greek  Tcitamentj 
in  small  4to. ;  Gray's  Poems,  Pope's  Works.  &c.  Sec. 

It  is  a  melancholy  reflection  that  the  taste  of  these  worthy 
men  for  the  fine  arts  at  last  brought  about  their  ruin  ;  tor 
having  engaged  in  the  establishment  of  an  academv  for  the 
instruction  of  youth  in  painting  and  sculpture  in  Scotland, 
the  enormous  expense  of  sending  pupils  to  Italy  to  study  imd 
copy  the  antients,  gradually  brvjugljt  on  their  decline  in  tho 
printing  business,  and  they  found  the  c  f^'  ciirn  ,^gow  no  fit 
soil  to  transplant  the  imitative  artstn,  i  ihcir  sue* 

cess  in  prinlnig  the  Greek  and  Latin  '_ .  lad  already 

produced  them  ample  fortunes.  Andrew  Foulw  dit*d 
September  l&th,  1775,  and  Robert  in  1776  exhibited  and 
sold  at  Christie's,  in  Pall  Mall,  the  remainder  of  hii  paint* 
ings.  The  catalogue  formed  three  volumes.  But  \\%% 
result  of  the  salcVas.  that  after  all  the  expenses  Weie 
detVayed,  the  balance  in  his  favour  amounted  only  to  the 
sum  of  fifteen  shUlings,  He  died  the  *ame  vcar  on  his 
return  to  Scotland.     A  person  of  the  name  of  Foulis,  a  de* 

scendant  of  one  of  the   brnther-     .  ..    i    .      ■  :n\  at 

GluH^ow  as  late  as  18u6.      His   '  I  hia 

j^scliyl  us,' printed  in  17^5,  arc  .,.....,,.  ,. 3  pro- 
ductions. iLemoine's  Hist,  rif  PruUing :  NithoU*s  Lit, 
Artfctl,  vol,  iii.t  pp.  Ci'Jl,viil,  475;  Chalmers*  Bto^^  Dkt.) 
FOUNDATION,  the  lower  part  or  courses  of  tlio  base- 
ment walls  or  piers  of  a  building.  In  foundutions  it  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  prevent  the  settlement  of  the  walla 
in  an  unequal  manner:  ttiis  can  only  be  dono  by  nrnkiu;* 
the  earth  on  which  the  foundation  is  Mt  uqually  iohd 
throughout  \U  whole  extent. 
If  the  earth,  when  exctivnted  to  a  stifllciont  depth  to  lonn 
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^ffmA  finld  for  llio  wall  whlrh  is  lo  be  l»nilt  m  it,  should  not  j 
be  solid  orsUoiiMbe  likdy  to  swell  o^^lu^ink  with  Ihcchungo  j 
of  tcmpiuaturo.  as  clay  is  apt  lo  du  ;  and  if  iJie  fjiiperiueuru- 
bent  weight  to  be  placed  on  the  foirndatinn  \>  considerable,  \ 
it  is  advisubk'  to  \n\e  by  driving  pieces  of  Ittnber  into  the 
excAvalion.     Tlu^   thirkness  of    pdes    s^hould    be  about  a 
twelfth  of  their  knglh,  and  their  width  apart  depends  on  the 
weight  to  be  plftred  upon  them.     Somc^fiines  a  level  row  of 
crossbearers  or  sleepers  is  hiid  on  I  lie  piles,  and  the  spaces 
between  them  are  filled  with  stone  or  brick  r:imnied  up  to 
the  level  td' their  upper  faces,  and  then  the  whole  is  planked 
over.     On  the  planking  are   bid  the  footings  which  are 
wid.n*  than  the  wall  and  mojeet  one  beyond  attolher,  I  ho 
lowest  beinjj  the  widest  (tUiLs). 
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Fdotinjjt  oflbe  Found  ntiun. 

This  u  done  to  prevent  the  wall  from  sinking  with  its  own 
weight  iulo  the  carlh,  or  rocking  with  the  wind.  In  found- 
ations from  two  to  four  courses  of  footings  are  usually  em- 
ployed. Inverts  or  inverted  archeji  are  often  uacd  between 
the  fuundrilions  of  piers,  to  distribute  the  weio^hl  more 
p<iuully  aloiit,'  the  whuie  line  excavated  for  the  foundation, 
Where  tbo  ground  h  not  very  soft*  and  where  the  wall  13  lo 
be  suppnrfed  on  narrow  picrs^  a  piece  of  timber  iasomeliracs 
^plit  in  half  and  laid  at  the  bottom  or  on  the  lower  rouraes 
of  the  brickwork  or  masonry. 

The  breadth  nf  a  substructure  should  be  proportioned  to 
tbe  weight  of  the  superstructure.  Nicholson,  in  his  arclu- 
tecmral  dictimiary,  says,  *  if  the  texture  of  the  ground  is 
svtpposed  lo  be  constant,  and  the  materials  of  the  same  spe- 
eifii^  gravity,  the  breadth  of  the  foundation  will  be  as  the 
area  of  the  veriieal  section  passing  through  the  line  on 
whu'h  the  brendth  is  nicasured;  thus,  for  example^  suppose 
a  wall  ^0  feet  hii^li  2  feet  thick  to  have  a  sutlicient  founda- 
tion of  3  feet  in  breadthi  what  shuuM  be  the  breadth  of  a 
wall  60  feet  hic;h  24  feet  thick?  By  proportion  it  will  he 
4U  X  2  :  3  : :  6a  X  2i  :  the  answer  =  b\  feet. 

•  This  ealoulation  will  give  the  bread  lb  of  the  founda- 
tion of  the  required  wall,  eoual  lo  the  breadth  of  the  insist- 
ing wall  Itself,  when  the  height  of  the  required  wall  is 
ci|ULil  to  the  ratio,  which  is  the  first  term  (40  x  2  =  80)  di- 

80 
vided  by  the  second  term  (3)  =  —  =  2Gi  feet.    Thus  a  wall 

of  20]  would  have  the  breadth  of  its  foundation  equal  to  its 
ihickttcs3  above  the  foundation,  and  leiss  than  26^  feet 
would  have  a  ilnimcr  founcLitinn  than  even  the  super- 
structure. But  though  the  calculation  in  this  case  gives 
the  fuuudal ion  less  in  breadth  than  the  thickne&a  of  its 
sup'Msfructurt',  it  must  bfj  considere<l  that  it  only  calcu- 
lates the  true  breadtli  of  the  surface  that  ^iboull  he  opposed 
lo  the  i^round,  in  order  to  urcvent  the  w;dl  from  pene- 
trating^ hy  ils  weight:  thougu  the  rule  gives  all  the  width 
that  is  necessary,  on  account  of  the  weight  of  the  in- 
sisiifig  wall,  yet  Ihe  breadth  of  the  fonliiig  should  always 
be  greater  than  th^jt  of  the  superhtrncture.  as  it  will  ,staiid 
more  (irndy  on  its  ba^e  when  aflocJed  by  lateral  pressure, 
and  be  less  liable  lo  rock  by  I  he  bluwing  Qfhea%7  winds/ 
(Nichi>lst)u'a  Dictionart/,  Foitndatitm.) 

Concrete  composed  of  gravel  or  shingle  and  hot  lime  is 
oflcTi  used  to  form  a  solid  bcnring  for  the  footings  of  foun- 
dations. The  greatest  care  and  judgment  are  re^uirctl  in 
making  foundations  for  heavy  superstructures,  for  if  the 
piles  should  be  of  a  bad  quality  and  the  ground  in  which 
they  are  driven  of  a  very  loose  and  boggy  nature,  the  sauje  ca- 
tastrophe which  occurred  at  the  new  custom-house  in  Lon- 
don iTiay  be  expected  to  take  place.  In  this  building  it  was 
found  necessary  to  remove  the  piles  and  loose  earth  and  form 
a  f^olid  concrete  foundation » 

In  brick  foundations  the  footings  have  sets  off,  or  pro- 
jections of  about  an  inch  and  sonictimes  more.  In  stone 
walls  the  footings  are  at  least  six  inchos  in  projc^'tion  on  each 
side  of  the  wall  which  is  to  be  carried  on  the  foundation. 

TO  U  N  DING*  one  of  the  mechanical  arts  which  embraces 
all  the  operations  of  reducing  ores,  and  of  smelting  and 
ciistuig  metals,  TUero  ai"e  various  branches  of  the  art,  and 
some  ditference  prevails  in  the  minor  details  of  the  pro- 
cesses, as  in  iron,  brass,  and  bronise  founding;  casting  guns 
and  cannon,  types ibr  printing,  and  bell  founding.  Tlie  finLsh- 


ing  operations  of  cbasmg,  Ijnmisthin^r*  platfng,  ^-'^  «»*  *l«o 
parts  of  tlie  founder's  art.     In  th  is  "country,  v  d- 

workiiig  is  of  so  great  importance  in  a  coramei 
view,  ini]jrovetnents  are  constantly  l)eing  made  m  the  1 

rations  of  the  t'oimdry,  The  practice  on  the  continent  dij 

also  in  nuiTiy  i*espocls  from  tliat  pursued  in  our  fouudrio; 
this  hut  applies  chietly  to  details,  a-^  there  is  of  count  % 
general  resemblance  in  the  principles  upon  which  tbe  te- 
veral  processes  are  conducted. 

Before  entering  upon  the  practical  part  of  the  suhji?ct  k 
few  preliminary  remarks  respecting  the  knowledge  thiit  tx- 
isfed  ul  these  arts  in  the  earliest  ages^  may  not  bt« 
place  ;  to  show,  at  least,  that  founding  is  of  \ery  high  i 
quity.  We  trace  it  hack,  in  the  sacred  writings,  to  ib<^  1 
infancy  of  the  human  race,  where  it  is  recxjrded  that  Tul> 
Cain  was  skUled  in  working  in  metals.  In  the  palrtanW 
ages  we  have  also  the  description,  with  their  mati*naU  txA 
weight,  of  the  presents  in  earrings  and  bracelets  that  »«e 
offered  to  Rebekah  by  the  servant  of  Abraham,  with  utbei 
allusions  to  similar  olgeets  of  luxury,  which  prove  tlmtem>  j 
siderable  progress  must  have  been  made  in  these  arts,  1 " 
there  were  artisans  at  that  time  who  could  execute  ' 
of  such  dehcaey  and  minuleness  as  to  be  used  merd] 
ornament.  There  is  the  same  authoiily  for  the  fact  thsl'l 
arts  of  metallurgy  were  known  and  prarti&ed  very  et 
sively  by  the  early  Israelites  j  and  we  have  the  namci 
two  Hebrew  artists  who  were  so  celebrated  for  their  j| 
skill  in  working  in  the  precious  and  other  metaN  &$  to  I 
accounted  divinely  instructed.  (Gen.  xxiv,  22  :  Kx.mI  xw.. 
&c.  &c.)  There  can  be  no  dmibt  that  the  Eu 
well  acquainted  with  some  ver)'  refined  procc- 
inu  long  prior  to  any  wrilieti  historical  record,  and  it  la  inH 
unlikely  that  they  may  have  been,  to  a  certain  extent,  ti» 
instructors  of  the  Israelites  who  were  so  long  rtsidenl  irif 
country.  The  Phoenicians,  who  posse-^*ed  con^tU 
knowledge  hi  these  arts,  as  may  bejud>;ed  from  the  I 
stated  in  the  sacred  history,  that  when  Solutnon  retpi 
skiirul  artiircrs  to  execute  the  decorations  for  thr  ' 
he  ;jtrtined  the  aysislanceof  a  native  t'f  Tyre,  ' 
cumung  lo  work  idl  works  in  brass^ — rtr*//  we  . 
*  and  wrought'  it  Kings,  vii.)  Homer  aUo  brar* 
denee  to  the  well-known  ability  of  this  people  in  an  ep 
particularly  applied  to  the  Sidonians.  The  extent  to  wl 
inota!-working  was  eniploved  by  theGrcisks,  Elmscan'*|l 
Romans,  and  the  excellence  to  which  it  wan* 
carried  in  tlic  fine  arts,  are  too  well  known  to 
further  observation  in  thm  place:  a  general  history  ( 
as  a  branch  of  sculpture,  has  already  been  given  in  lb 
tide  Bronze^  which  also  cotvtains  some  notices  from  ' 
antient  writers  on  the  different  methods  atlopced  of  vM 
hammer- working,  hammer- \u)rk  in  platei*,  and  in  c^Ung; 
as  well  as  on  the  varieties  and  composition  of  metaJs.  K 
must  however  be  acknowled^'ed  that  in  all  tlie  practifil 
points  of  antient  foundh^i^  our  information  is  very  litDiticd, 
the  writers  of  antiquity  having  coufined  lhen>^"'^  -  ^'^^ 
rally,  to  a  description  of  finished  productions,  a 

little  or  nothing  by  which  we  can  judge  oi  l  i 

M'orking, 

It  appears  that  furnaces  of  considerable  size,  in^^  ]«J^ 
ducing  a  great  tonnage  of  metal,  were  constr 
country  as  early  as  the  reifcjn  of  Queen  M\\7 
was  not  till  the  beirinniiig  of  t!ie  seventeentli 
a  revolution  look  place  \niich  eifected  a  great 
character  and  importance  of  founding.  Prior  to  ttuiit  i 
the  operaiions  of  meltmg,  Stc,  had  been  performed  by  i 
of  wrH)d  fuel ;  but  the  (Yemaud  for  various  objects  hi  I 
was  now  1^0  greatly  in i  reused  that  it  was  evident,  first  i 
the  consumption  of  timber  for  the  foundries,  1 
the  destruction  of  forests  in  consequence  of  ll) 
impruvements  which  were  taking  place  in  vari* 
cuuiitrv,  that  this  provision  must  soon  prove  i 
meet  llie  wants  of  the  trade.  It  was  then  iha 
was  made  to  hrmg  coal  into  u-e,  and  it  is  curious  at  ihi» 
to  know  bow  nnith  diHUylly,  first  from  ignorance  of  its 
value  in  the  operations  of  melalUug),  and  then  froio 
judice  against  such  an  innovation  upon  the  old  ti^ ' 
burning  wood  only,  (to  which  must  also  he  added  tltfi 
terference  with  the  interests  of  wood  monopolists,)  wij 
thrown  in  the  way  of  its  introduction.  O  '  '  ^'<?^ 
and  mo?^t  zealous  advocates  for  its  use,  1  *  * 

works  destroyed,  and  was  neaily  ruined  U;  vul  >.-i^.r*»i» 
his  rivals,  or  rather  opponents ;  but  at  li^ngth  its  employ' 
mcnt  was  fully  estabh&hedt  and  from  that  time  the  t^f^ 
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advance  of  the  iron  and  other  metal  works  of  this  country 
may  be  dated. 

We  have  stated  the  chief  reason  for  having  recourse  to 
tbe  coal-mines  for  fuel  to  have  been  the  apprehension 
tbMt  the  supply  of  wood  fuel  would  fail ;  but  fur  this  well< 
grounded  fear  wood  or  charcoal  would  always  have  been 
preferred  for  many  of  the  operations  of  metallurgy,  firom 
iti  being  less  objectionable,  as  regards  its  chemical  com- 
position, than  coal.  The  iron  that  is  smelted  in  Sweden  by 
vood  f\iel  is  considered  a  superior  article,  and  is  still  much 
tMight  after;  and  the  smelters  in  this  country  find  it  neces- 
luy  to  char  the  pit  and  sea-coal  which  they  use,  in  order  to 
•d^kt  it  to  the  purposes  required.  There  are  various  ways 
of  making  this  charred  coal,  which  is  called  coke  or  coak. 
Tbe  common  process  is  to  place  a  quantity  of  small  coal  or 
eoal  dust  in  a  kiln  heated  with  large  coal :  the  small  coal 
then  runs  together  and  forms  a  large  mass  which,  when  it 
u  completely  red,  is  pulled  or  drawn  out  in  lumps  with  iron 
nkes  and  laid  on  the  ground.  It  is  spongy  and  porous  in 
its  texture,  but  it  loses  little  or  nothing  of  its  valuable  qua- 
lices,  as  it  is  only  deprived  by  this  process  of  its  volatile 
parts, and  nothing  remains  but  the  carbon  and  earthy  impu- 
litiea.  Sometimes  coke  is  made  in  the  open  air ;  ashes 
bring  thrown  upon  the  mass  which,  after  it  has  lost  its  vo- 
kdle  parts  and  emits  no  smoke,  becomes  red  hot.  The 
oAjeet  of  this  covering  is  to  prevent  the  access  of  air.  Some 
jmn  ago  a  plan  was  discovered  and  carried  into  effect  for 
MLTing  the  volatile  products  of  the  coal  which  were  lost  by 
the  processes  hitherto  adopted  for  making  coke.  By  burn- 
ing the  coal  in  a  range  of  stoves,  with  as  little  air  as  possible 
at  the  bottom,  and  conducting  the  smoke  to  a  capacious 
ebae  tunnel,  the  bitumen  is  condensed  in  the  form  of  tar. 
This  improvement  upon  the  former  method  was  discovered 
hf  Lord  Dundonald.  It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into  tbe 
niceties  attendant  on  the  methods  employed  for  reducing; 
the  ores  of  different  metals.  Many  of  these  details  would 
be  useless,  except  to  the  operative  smelter;  while  others 
can  only  be  known  to  those  experienced  in  the  several  pro- 
eeaies,  and  are  perhaps  scarcely  communicable  but  by  ex- 
hibiting them  in  practice.  The  following  observations  on 
the  reduction  of  tlio  ores  of  iron,  tin,  copper,  and  lead,  the 
aetals  produced  and  worked  in  the  greatest  abundance  in 
this  countr}',  must  therefore  be  received  as  introductory  to 
more  complete  information  on  tlie  subject,  to  be  acquired 
only  from  works  of  elaborate  detail,  or  from  personal  ex- 
inunation  of  the  process. 

Iron  is  obtained  from  a  very  abundant  ore  in  this  country, 
viz.  the  common  iron-stone  of  uur  coal-measures.  It  is 
&und  that  for  the  reduction  of  tlio  ore  to  a  metallic  state 
it  is  necessary  to  add  a  certain  quantity  of  lime,  which  acts 
as  a  flux ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that,  while  the  ore 
itself  from  which  the  metal  is  produced,  and  the  coal  for 
m^dting  it,  are  found  together,  the  limestone  by  which  its 
reduction  is  facilitated  usually  abounds  in  the  lower  regions 
of  tbe  carboniferous  strata,  and  sometimes,  as  in  the  great 
eoal  basin  of  South  Wales,  a  bed  of  millstone  grit  capable 
of  enduring  the  fire,  and  used  in  constructing  the  furnaces, 
is  idso  found  in  connexion  or  alternating  with  ,the  iron  ore 
and  limestone.  *  In  many  coal-fields,  the  occurrence  of  rich 
beds  of  iron  ore  in  the  strata  of  the  slaty  clay  that  alternate 
with  beds  of  coal,  has  rendered  the  adjacent  districts  re- 
markable as  the  site  of  most  important  iron  foundries ;  and 
Uiese  localities  usually  present  a  further  practical  advan- 
tage, in  having  beneath  the  coal  and  iron  ore  a  substratum 
of  limestone  theLt  supplies  the  third  material  required  as  a 
flux  to  reduce  this  ore  to  a  metallic  state.'  (Buckland, 
Bridgewater  TreatUe,  Geolofrical  and  Mineral,  vol.  i.)  'The 
oecurrence  of  this  most  useful  of  metals,*  says  Mr.  Coinr- 
beare, '  in  immediate  connexion  with  the  fuel  requisite  for 
its  reduction,  and  the  limestone  that  facilitates  that  reduo- 
tion,  is  an  instance  of  arrangement  so  happily  adapted  to 
the  purposes  of  human  industry,  that  it  can  hardly  be  con- 
sidered as  recurring  unnecessarily  to  final  causes,  if  we  con- 
ceive that  this  distribution  of  the  rude  materials  of  the  earth 
was  determined  with  a  view  to  the  convenience  of  its  in- 
habitants.' The  first  operation  the  ore  undergoes  is  roasting. 
This  is  done  in  various  ways,  both  in  this  and  in  other 
countries.  Sometimes  it  is  conducted  in  kilns,  sometimes 
on  the  ground,  and  in  the  open  air.  The  first  method 
Is  by  heaping  the  iron  ore  on  a  mass  of  ignited  coal.  In 
the  other,  a  thick  layer  of  ironstone,  broken  in  pieces,  is 
placed  upon  a  bed  of  coal,  or  wood,  or  charcoal  (on  the 
Continent  wood  or  charcoal  i)  ^w&ys  used)i  six  or  eight 
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inches  thick,  and  oo\*ering  an  area  of  several  yards ;  upon 
this  another  layer  of  fuel  is  placed,  and  then  another  pile  of 
ore,  which  diminishes  both  in  area  and  thickness  towards  the 
top.  The  whole  is  then  covered  with  small  coal  or  charcoal 
dust  till  it  reaches  some  feet  above  the  ground.  The  lower 
stratum  of  f\}el  is  then  lighted,  and  by  degrees  ignites  the 
whole  mass.  In  the  course  of  a  few  days  the  ironstone  be- 
comes cool,  and  the  sulphur,  arsenic,  water,  and  inflam- 
mable  matter  being  driven  off,  it  is  fit  for  smelting.  It  is 
then  placed  in  a  furnace,  with  Aiel  and  limestone  in  deter- 
mined proportions.  At  Dudley,  in  Staffordshire,  for  2\  tons 
of  roasted  ore,  which  affords  a  ton  of  cast  metal,  19  cwt  of 
transition  limestone  are  employed  as  flux.  In  the  course  of 
a  few  hours  the  whole  runs  down,  and  the  iron  is  melted,  and 
in  that  state  is  allowed  to  flow  into  furrows  made  in  sand, 
where  it  forms  what  is  termed  pig-iron  ;  or  is  poured  into 
moulds  where  it  forms  the  various  articles  of  cast-iron  ware. 
There  are  various  sorts  of  cast-iron,  but  it  is  usually  divided 
into  three  classes  relatively  to  its  colour  and  qualities,  which 
are  in  this  country  called  numbers  one,  two,  and  three, 
sometimes  more  descriptive  names  are  given  to  the  different 
qualities,  as  smooth-faced,  grey,  white,  forge  pigs,  ballast' 
iron,  &c,  &c.  Cast-iron  is  converted  into  ^r-iron  by  smelt- 
ing it  by  means  of  charcoal,  when  it  is  welded  and  hammered : 
of  this  there  are  also  varieties,  of  which  the  toughest,  called 
stub-iron,  is^used  in  forming  fi)wling-piece  barrels.  It  is 
made  by  inclosing  old  horse-shoe  naiU  tightly  in  a  broad 
iron  ring,  generally  made  of  Swedish  iron ;  a  welding  heat 
is  then  applied,  and  the  whole  mass  is  hammered  tUl  by  de- 
grees the  nails  and  ring  become  completely  united :  it  is 
then  drawn  into  bars,  which  make  an  iron  of  peculiar  close- 
ness, toughness,  and  malleability.  Steel  is  produced  by  a 
process  called  cementation,  in  which  the  iron  is  placed  in 
alternate  layers  of  charcoal,  and  heated  for  several  days  in 
a  close  furnace,  and  then  suddenly  cooled  by  plunging  it  in 
cold  water. 

The  best  ore  of  tin  is  found  in  Cornwall.  It  is  commonly 
blasted  by  gunpowder,  and  is  procured  in  pieces  of  con- 
siderable size,  which  are  stamped  to  powder  by  beams  shod 
with  iron :  it  is  then  well  washed  till  the  earthy  particles 
are  carried  off,  and  the  tin  is  fit  fur  the  smelting  house. 
After  being  roasted  in  a  reverberetory  furnace,  and  again 
washed,  it  is  a  second  time  subjected  to  the  furnace,  being 
now  mixed  with  small  coal,  and,  in  some  cases,  with  a  small 
quantity  of  lime.  The  melted  tin  thus  produced  is  at  last 
placed  in  a  small  furnace  and  exposed  to  a  very  gentle  heat, 
when  tbe  purest  portion  melts  first  and  is  drawn  off.  This 
is  called  common  grain  tin,  and  the  inferior,  which  still 
contains  a  small  proportion  of  copper  and  arsenic,  is  then 
cast  into  pigs  called  block  tin.  The  finest  grain  tin  is  pro- 
cured from  the  stream  works  of  Cornwall.  Good  stream 
tin  affords  from  65  to  75  per  cent  of  the  best  grain. 

The  reduction  of  copper  ore  is  made  by  several  consecutive 
processes.  The  first  is  b^  calcining  it,  and  when  the  ore  is 
sufiiciently  roasted  to  oxidate  the  iron  which  it  contains,  it 
is  melted.  The  melted  metal  is  after  a  time  suffered  to 
flow  into  a  pit  filled  with  water,  by  which  it  becomes  gra- 
nulated. It  then  undergoes  further  heating,  and  what  is 
called  technically  its  slag  (or  scoria)  is  taken  off,  and  it  i« 
aj^ain  tdlowed  to  run  off  into  water.  After  other  nearly 
similar  processes  it  is  cast  in  sand,  when  it  becomes  solid, 
and  in  this  state  is  called  blistered  copper.  It  is  now  fit  for 
what  is  termed  the  refinery,  and  undergoes  an  operation 
called  refining  or  toughening.  This  is  considered  to  be  an 
operation  of  delicacy,  and  reauires  great  skill  and  care  in 
the  workmen.  It  is  conductea  in  a  furnace  similar  to  the 
melting  furnace,  and  the  object  is  to  thoroughly  purify  the 
metal  from  any  portions  of  oxygen,  which  is  performed  by 
adding  charcoal  to  the  copper  while  it  is  in  fusion,  and 
stirring  it  occasionally  till  it  is  judged  to  be  pure.  When 
tin  is  united  with  copper,  it  forms  the  compound  called 
bronze  ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  when  thus  composed  tho 
specific  gravity  of  the  metal  is  always  greater  than  would  be 
deduced  from  the  computation  of  the  quantities  and  specific 
gravities  of  the  component  parts  taken  singly.  The  uses  to 
which  this  valuable  composition  is  applied  in  the  fabrica- 
tion of  cannon,  bells,  statues,  &c.,  fcc,  are  well  known. 
United  with  zinc,  copper  forms  the  compound  called  brass. 
It  is  not  easy  to  effect  this  union  by  simple  fusion ;  il  is 
therefore  usually  done  by  cementation,  when  the  grauulai«Hl 
copper  is  combined  with  the  vapour  of  fi*}^* 

The  greater  part  of  tho  lead  met  with  in  KngUud  it jp 
,  curod  from  «  aubi\axiw  ^:«\\«^  K'^^^s  ^/^l^V* 
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combined  witb  gulpbur.  Tbcre  are,  bowerer,  other  ores  of 
lead.  Tlie  galena,  being  freetl  by  bararocrin^  it  and  by 
tbe  Uaudp  from  whatever  impurities  can  be  separated  from 
it  by  lliose  means,  i:^  broken  up  into  small  pieces,  and 
after  repeated  washings  i&  placed  in  a  reverberatory  furnace ; 
but  only  sudiciently  heated  to  drive  ofT  cerrain  ingredients 
without  melting  ihe  lead  itself.  The  rmistiug  beingfinisbed 
charcoal  is  added  till  tbe  reduction  is  completed.  The  lead, 
after  the  slag  has  been  removed  from  it,  is  suffered  !o  run 
oul  of  the  furnace  into  a  pan.  and  being  first  skimmed  is 
ladled  out  into  moulds  and  left  to  cool  There  are  various 
methods  adopted  in  different  places  and  under  different  cir- 
cumstances for  procuring  metals  from  their  ores* 

The  furnaces  that  are  used  in  founding  arc  chiefly  of  two 
kinds,  and  though  strictly  speaking  boui  are  air  furnaces, 
yet  they  are  distinguished  as  oiV  or  mnd  furnaces  and  bfast 
furnaces*  The  first  acts  by  a  draught  through  a  chimney. 
In  the  other  the  air  is  forced  into  the  body  of  the  furnace 
by  means  of  bellows.  The  forms  and  rc4ative  proportions 
of  the  different  parts  of  the  furnace,  und  partit  ularly  the 
sixe,  elevation,  and  direction  of  the  chimnies,  and  the  diraen- 
sions  and  space  of  the  flues  when  these  are  required,  are  of 
great  importance;  the  volume  and  intensity  of  heat  and 
consequent  certainty  of  tho  operations  depending  in  a  great 
measure  on  the  knowledge  and  science  displayed  in  adapt- 
ing tbe  parts  to  eadi  other.  The  blast  fu^nac^3  was  most 
probably  known  at  a  very  early  period.  The  old  mode  of 
working  the  bellows  was  by  hand,  or  by  cattle,  or  more  usu 
ally  by  water-wheels  ;  but  the  discovery  of  the  power  of 
stoarn,  and  the  certainty  and  reSiifularity  of  its  action,  have 
rendered  its  employment  almost  universal*  at  least  in 
workfi  of  any  extent.  There  is  another  variety  of  furnace 
to  which  allusion  has  been  made  in  describing  certain 
processes;  it  is  called  a  cupol  or  cupola,  and  sometimes 
a  reverberatory  furnace.  It  i?  tiaed  for  many  operations  in 
founding,  and  is  often  preferred  for  apeeubar  application  of 
heat  different  from  those  before  mentioned.  In  this  furnace 
the  ore  and  fuel,  or  the  raetal  and  fuel,  if  it  is  used  for  cast- 
ing, do  not  come  iu  contact,  but  it  is  so  contrived  that  tho 
flame  only  shall  pass  over  the  material  to  be  acted  on.  Tho 
reverberatory  furnace  is  generally  em  ployed  for  smelting  lead 
and  copper  ores  and  fjr/e6ning  some  of  the  finer  metals. 

Founding  is  practise'd  either  in  melting  or  casting  any 
quantity  of  metal  in  the  solid,  or  with  a  core  (by  means  of 
whinh  rhe  metal  is  preserved  of  a  determined  thickness  or 
substance),  or  in  plain  casting.  Before  any  object  can  be 
cast  in  metal  it  is  necessary  that  a  model  of  it  be  prepared. 
The  models  may  be  made  of  various  substances  ;  clay  or  wax, 
or  sand  with  clay,  are  those  usually  employed,  hut  they  miky 
also  be  of  wood,  stone,  or  any  other  material.  Upon  those 
models  moulds  must  be  made ;  these  are  commonly  composed 
of  plaster  of  Paris  mixed  with  brickdust,  somelimes  sand,  or 
sand  with  a  mixture  of  cow-hair.  For  moulds  for  iron  and 
brass  work  a  yellowish  sharp  sand  is  u referred,  which  it*  pre- 
pared by  mixmg  it  with  water  and  tben  rolling  it  on  a  llat 
board  till  it  m  well  kneaded  and  fit  for  use.  This  process  is 
called,  in  technical  language,  tewing.  If  the  object  is  cyltn- 
drical,  or  of  a  form  that  admits  of  it,  it  is  moulded  and  cast 
in  two  pieces ;  these  two  parts  aie  tten  carefully  joined  to- 
gelher,  and  the  edges  or  seams  carefully  cleaned.  This 
doubling  is  an  easy  and  cheap  mode  of  execution,  and  only 
requires  care  to  be  successful.  For  the  smaller  class  of 
works,  instead  of  melting  and  running  the  metal  at  once 
from  a  large  furnace,  earthen  crucibles  are  used,  into  w  hich 
the  metal  is  thrown  in  small  pieces :  the  crucible  is  placed 
in  a  strong  heat  in  a  close  stove,  aad  as  the  metal  is  molted 
and  sinks  more  is  added  till  the  vessel  is  full  It  is  then 
lifted  out  by  means  of  iron  instruments  adapted  to  the  pur- 
pose, and  the  metal  is  poured  from  it  into  the  moulds,  in 
which  channels  or  ducts  for  receiving  it  have  been  previouBly 
made.  There  is  one  great  advantage  tn  using  crucibles, 
viz.  that  the  metal  may  be  carried  in  them  to  any  part  of 
the  foundry,  whereas  in  general  it  is  essential  to  have  Ihe 
moulds  and  the  furnace  close  together.  It  is  obvious  how- 
ever that  mc4ting  metal  in  crucibles  can  only  be  practised 
where  the  casting  is  on  a  comparatively  small  scale. 

In  noticing  the  different  ways  of  casting,  mention  has 
been  made  of  one  in  which  a  core  is  used,  and  which  may 
require  some  explanation.  The  core,  as  its  name  denotes, 
is  a  part  or  portion  situated  within  the  body  of  tho  cast ; 
and  it^  nurpose  in  founding  is  to  form  a  centre  to  tho  work  by 
which  tlie  thickness  or  substance  of  the  metal  may  be  regu- 
lutod.    In  coring,  the  mould  must  first  be  made  complete ; 


into  this,  clay  or  wax,  or  my  other  at  substance  or  m&tenal, 
is  then  squeezed  or  pressed  in  a  layer  of  uniform  thickoea; 
in  large  works  it  ig  usually  ffom  half  an  inch  to  an  toeh 
thick.  This  layer  represents  the  metal.  The  mould,  if  in 
parts,  is  then  to  be  put  together,  the  abovemeniioned  Uyw 
being  left  within  it,  and  into  the  open  space  in  the  centre 
a  composition  (usually  of  plaster  of  Pans  with  other  sub- 
stances  mixed  with  it)  is  introduced,  and  made  to  adhere  to, 
or  rather  is  filled  up  to  the  clay  or  wax.  This  is  Ihe  core, 
and  it  is  often  made  to  occupy  the  whole  interior  of  tht 
mould.  When  this  is  w/,  or  dry,  the  mould  is  tak^n  to, 
pieces  nnd  the  material  which  has  b^n  made  to  reprewot 
the  metal  removed*  The  mould  is  then  again  put  <»refiiUf 
together  round  its  core  or  nucleus,  the  two  portions  beiii| 
secured  fi-om  contact  by  stops  and  keys  properly  azrangti 
for  that  purpose.  It  is  now  obvious  that  when  tbe  mould 
is  placed,  with  its  channels  and  ducts,  to  receive  the  metil, 
this  latter  can  only  enter  the  interstice  or  space  between 
the  outer  mould  and  the  inner  core ;  and  thus^  by  an  in- 
genious and  simple  contrivance,  the  cast  is  insured  of  wf* 
Icient  substance  to  answer  everj^  object  required,  with, at  the 
same  time,  a  groat  saving  of  metal  and  reduction  of  weight 

In  all  tlu^e  ope  ratio  us  it  is  essential  that  tbe  mould  tod 
the  cores  l>e  pertectly  free  from  moisture,  as  the  sudden  sod 
violent  expansion  of  air  that  is  at  all  damp,  upon  the  healed 
metal  Itowing  into  tbe  mould,  would  cause  it  to  burst,  to  tbe 
destruction  of  the  work  and  the  great  danger  of  the  workmi^n, 
In  order  to  guard  against  this,  the  moulds  and  core  are  ususllj 
placed  in  an  iron  closet  or  drying-stove  in  which  large  flraan 
constantly  kept  up,  and  from  whence  they  are  not  removed 
till  it  is  ascertained  that  they  are  perfectly  dry»  and  jiurt 
before  they  are  .-required  for  being  cast  into.     The  mcmldt 
and  cores  of  works  of  large  dimensions  are  usually  stmidb- 
ened  with  bars  and  hoops  of  iron,  to  prevent  their  ftinng- 
ing  or  changing  their  form  during  tho  drying,  and  fitirfr^ 
the  necessary  moving  and  shifting  about  In  tbe 
All  that  is  now  necessary  before  casting  is  to  cut  l 
ncls  or  ducts  for  the  metal  to  penetrate  easily  and 
into  the  mould;  and  to  place  Ine  mould  conveniei 
respect  lo  distance  and  inclination  from  the  furnu 
first  operation  is  easily  performed ;   tbe  founder  t ; 
to  distribute  the  channels,  both  in  number  and  in  ihejr  %\it 
(or  width),  according  to  the  parts  of  his  work  into  which  hi 
requires  a  greater  or  less  volume  of  metal  to  flow,  and  iIm, 
if  the  object  is  of  great  extent  or  complicated  form,  th»L  the 
different  parts  of  the  mould  may  as  nearly  as  po><il*lr  \v( 
filled  simultaneously ;  it  being  most  desirable  thai  f  i 
gettOj  or  cast*  should  be  made  before  the  metal  in  n: 
parts  has  time  to  settle  or  lose  its  fluidity.    Other 
are  also  made  for  allowing  tbe  air  to  escape  as  tti 
metal  enters  the  mould ;  these  are  called  vents,  n  i  i  ^  r      , , 
necessary  where  the  works  are  on  a  considcriiK    ,  < . 
Witb  respect  to  placing  the  mould,  it  is  only  imp"^  i  f 
secure  a  sufficient  inclination  of  plane  from  th*i  m    /  .   ' 
the  furnace  to  the  mould  that  the  metal  may  run  eaiih  ii)4 
uninterru|)tedly.  and  not  have  time  to  grow  cool  and  tiief^ 
fore  sluggish.    The  usual  method  in  great  bronze  worki  il 
to  bury  the  mould  in  a  pit  a  little  below  the  le^isl  of  tlM 
furnace,  and  by  ramming  sand  firmly  round  it  to  insure  iti 
not  being  affected  by  any  sudden  or  violent  shock,  or  by 
the  weight  of  metal  running  into  it.    When  everv  tliini*  b 
ready  and  the  metal  found  to  be  in  a  stale  fit  hi 
tho  orifice  or  mouth  of  the  furnace  (which  is  usually 
witJi  clay  and  sand)  is  opened,  when  the  metal  de*t*iiik 
and  in  a  few  minutes  the  mould  is  filled.     The  metal  il 
allowed  to  run  till  it  overflows  the  mouths  of  the  chsandl 
ijito  the  mould.    The  work  is  then  left  to  cool,  after  whick 
the  mould  is  scraped  or  knocked  off  and  the  cast  undefSQ# 
tlio  necessary  processes  (such  as  cleaning,  chasing,  fiUj  tp 
render  it  fit  for  tho  purpose  designed. 

Brass  ordnance  is  always  east  solid.  The  model  is  midt 
round  a  nucleus  of  wood  called  a  spindle,  and  the  mould  of 
loam  and  sand  made  over  it.  When  this  is  perfectly  dry,  thi 
inodeiand  spindle  within  are  removed,  and  tho  ihomd  i»  lub- 
jectod,  as  in  the  instances  t^efore  described,  to  a  strong  bcv^ 
till  it  is  well  dried  or  baked.  When  ready  for  c=istm^,  il  ii 
placed  upright  in  the  pit,  and  the  metal  is  allowi  1 1^) 

it  (ill  it  IS  filled.     What  is  called  a  dead  head  ,  :bc 

upper  and  smaller  or  mouth  end  of  the  gun,  which  prcsaai 
the  metal  down,  and  prevents  its  becoming  poretis  Silt 
settles  and  cools.  After  a  few  days  the  mould  is  knocked 
off,  and  the  gun  is  ready  for  finishing.  The  dead  beed  il 
turned  off,  end  the  boring,  which  is  an  opeiatton  ivqutr^ 
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fiMl  mi9  and  ikill  to  ixiiuio  its  being  true,  is  effected  by  a 
Buelime  adapted  to  the  purpose.  Wood  fuel  is  used  fbr 
this  branch  of  (bunding,  but  the  furnace  is  a  reverberatory, 
and  the  flame,  and  not  the  fuel,  comes  in  contact  with  the 
nelaL  The  composition  for  brass  ordnance  is  90  copper 
and  10  tin  in  100  parts. 

In  ordnance-casting  in  France  the  proportion  of  copper 
ii  greater,  being  stated  at  100  copper  to  1 1  of  tin,  which  is 
abont  the  composition  of  the  bronze  of  which  medals  are 
frnned.  Metal  casts  usually  require  a  good  deal  of  work- 
ing over  after  they  are  freed  horn  the  mould ;  thid  depends 
however  upon  thle  quality  of  the  object,  and  also  on  the 
degree  of  success  in  the  casting.  These  operations  are 
diMuig,  burnishing^  lackering,  platins;,  gilding,  &c 

CktSiHf  is  performed  by  scraping  with  edged  tools  and 
hf  flling  tdl  an^  portions  of  the  work  which  may  have  be- 
come heavy  or  indistinct  in  the  casting,  or  were  not  highly 
finished  in  the  model,  are  rendered  sharp  and  clear.  Many 
patterns  Ibr  ornamental  work,  as  foliage,  flowers,  and  such 
dovicea,  are  cast  roughly,  and  are  afterwards  placed  in  the 
diaaer^s  hands,  who  completes  them  for  use. 

BumiMhing  consists  in  making  the  raised  parts  of  the 
deai^  complete.  It  is  effected  by  rubbing  rather  than 
euttmg.  Tne  usual  mode  of  operating  is  by  (kstening  the 
objeet  down  in  a  vice,  and  working  up  the  face  with  tools 
of  various  sizes  formed  of  a  shaft  of  steel  fixed  in  a  wooden 
Imdle.  These  tools  are  slightly  turned  up  at  the  end. 
This  operation  is  also  called  heightening.  The  workman 
oeeasionally  dips  his  instrument  in  a  lacker.  The  operation 
of  firoducing  embossed  or  vilicort  work  by  pressure  from 
behind  is  culed  punching ;  the  term  snarling  is  also  used 
hr  a  branch  of  this  work. 

Laekering  is  employed  both  for  use  and  ornament  It 
fpnm  to  brass  work  the  bright  yellow  colour  generally  seen 
a  articlea  of  seneral  use,  as  door-plates,  handles,  hinges, 
fce. ;  and  it  also  preserves  metal  from  tarnishing  or  tuminff 
Uaek  by  exposure  to  the  air.  The  lacker  is  made  of  alcohol 
and  seed  or  shell  lac,  with  spirits  of  saffron,  amotto,  or 
tormerie  for  colouring  matter ;  it  is  laid  on  Ughtly  with  a 
soft  brush,  the  object  to  be  lackered  being  first  warmed ; 
when  perfectly  dry,  the  surface  is  rubbed. 

Soiaenng  is  the  operation  of  uniting  metallic  bodies  with 
tadi  other,  which  can  only  be  done  by  means  of  simple  or 
mixed  metals.  Solders  are  distinguished  into  two  kinds, 
via.  hard  and  soft  Hard  solders  are  ductile,  and  will  bear 
homering;  that  used  for  brass  is  made  of  brass  with  one- 
nxth,  one-eiahth,  or  even  one  half  of  zinc ;  this  may  also 
be  used  ibr  the  hard  solder  of  copper.  It  is  called  and  sold 
■s  spelter  solder.  Soft  solders  are  easilv  melted,  but  are 
brituo  and  will  not  bear  hammering.  These  are  made  of 
tin  and  lead  in  equal  parts ;  or  bismuth,  tin,  and  load  in 
like  proportions.  Iron  is  often  soldered  with  copper,  and 
eopper  and  brass  with  tin,  especially  in  large  works.  In 
the  omuation  of  soldering  the  sur»ces  of  the  metal  in- 
tended to  be  joined  must  be  perfectly  clean  and  applied 
doaely  to  each  other.  The  solder  is  then  laid  upon  the 
jointi  irith  a  small  quantity  of  sal  ammoniac  or  borax  or 
eomnion  glass:  these  additions  defend  the  metal  firom  oxi- 
dation.    For  the  operation  of  Gilding,  see  that  article. 

FOUNDLING  HOSPITALS  are  charitable  institutions, 
vhieh  exiat  in  most  large  towns  of  Europe,  for  taking  care 
of  in&nts  forsaken  by  their  parents,  such  being  generally 
the  oflkpring  of  illegitimate  connexions.  These  institutions 
data  fiom  fie  Mioole  Ages,  and  were  established  for  the 
of  preventing  the  d^truction  of  children  either  by 


i  violence  or  by  being  exposed  in  the  streets  or  hi^h- 
vaya.  Among  the  Komans  and  other  nations  of  antiquity, 
the  exposure  of  children  by  poor  or  unfeeling  parents  was 
a  ftmiuent  practice,  and  was  not  punished  by  the  laws. 
After  Christianity  became  the  religion  of  the  empire,  it  was 
forbidden  by  the  Emperors  Yalentinian  and  Gratian.  At 
the  same  time,  the  greater  strictness  of  the  laws  concerning 
marriage  and  against  concubinage,  the  religious  and  moral 
denunciations  against  unwedded  intercourse,  and  after- 
varda  the  obligatory  celibacy  introduced  among  the  ddrgy, 
and  the  severe  penaltiea  attending  its  infraction,  all  tended 
to  increase  the  danger  to  which  illegitimate  infants  were 
exposed  fh)m  the  sentiments  of  fear  and  shame  in  their 
parenta.  Child-murder  and  the  exposure  of  children  be- 
flame  nearly  as  ftequent  in  Christian  countries  as  they  had 
been  in  Heathen  tmies,  only  the  parenU  took  greater  care 
to  conceal  themselves ;  and  humane  individuals  in  various 
eouBtriaa  began  to  deviae  means  to  ooUect  and  provide  fbr 


the  forsaken  in&nta  found  in  the  streets.  In  this,  as  iu 
other  acts  of  charity,  ecclesiastios  stood  foremost.  At 
Rome,  Innocent  III.,  in  1198,  when  rebuilding  and  en- 
larging the  great  hospital  of  S.  Spirito,  allotted  a  part  of  it 
to  the  reception  of  foundlings,  several  infants  having  been 
found  drowned  in  the  Tiber  about  that  time.  This  asvlum 
for  the  '  esposti,*  or  foundlings,  was  afterwards  enlarged  and 
endowed  by  subsequent  popes,  and  the  institution  was 
adopted  by  degrees  in  other  cities.  It  was  thought  that 
by  providing  a  place  where  mothers  might  deposit  their 
illegitimate  children  in  safety  without  being  subject  to  any 
inquiry  or  exposure,  the  frequent  recurrence  of  the  crime 
of  child-murder  would  be  prevented.  For  this  purpose  a 
turning  box  was  fixed  in  an  opening  of  the  wall  in  a  retired 
part  of  the  building,  in  which  the  child  being  deposited  by 
the  mother  in  the  night  and  a  bell  being  rung  at  the  same 
time,  the  watch  inside  turned  the  box  and  took  the  infant, 
which  from  that  moment  was  placed  under  the  protection 
of  the  institution,  was  nursed  and  educated,  and  afterwards 
apprenticed  to  some  trade  or  profession.  Those  parents 
who  were  in  hopes  of  being  able  to  acknowledge  their  child 
at  some  fUture  time,  placed  a  mark  or  note  with  it,  by  which 
it  was  afterwards  known  when  they  came  to  claim  it,  and 
it  was  then  restored  to  them  on  their  defraying  the  expense 
incurred  for  its  maintenance. 

In  France  the  philanthropist  Vincent  de  Paule,  the 
fbunder  of  the  Society  of  the  Missions  in  the  first  half  of 
tho  seventeenth  century,  exerted  himself  to  found  an  asylum 
for  inftints,  which  were  at  that  time  frequently  left  to  perish 
in  the  streets  of  Paris.  It  was  at  first  supportcxl  by  private 
subscriptions,  but  afterwards  was  made  a  national  estab- 
lishment— *  Hopital  des  Enfans  trouv6s.'  Similar  institu- 
tions were  founaed  in  other  great  French  cities.  In  1831 
there  were  71,411  iUegitimalb  children  born  in  France— 
about  one-thirteenth  of  the  whole  number  of  births ; — but 
in  Paris  the  proportion  is  much  greater,  being  one  illegiti- 
mate child  in  every  three  births.  Of  the  whole  number  of 
illegitimate  children,  about  58  out  of  every  100  are  aban- 
doned bv  their  mothers  and  taken  to  the  foundling  hos- 
pitals, where  nearly  two-thirds  of  them  die  before  they  urc 
a  year  old.  (Guerry,  Statisiique  Moraie  de  la  Frtmce.) 
Mortality  appears  to  be  very  great  in  most  foundling  hos- 
pitals of  the  continent,  owing  to  carelessness,  misma- 
nagement, or  want  of  sufficient  funds  for  the  administra- 
tion of  those  institutions.  The  infants  are  given  out  to 
cheap  nurses  in  the  country,  where  a  ereat  number  of  them 
die.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  remarkable  that  the  number 
of  illegitimate  births  has  greatly  increased  over  all  Europe 
during  the  last  forty  years.  (Benoiston  de  Chdteauneuf, 
Considerations  sur  lea  Enfans  trouv6s  dam  lea  pri^idpaux 
EtaUdeV  Europe,  1824.) 

The  principal  objection  that  has  been  raised  against 
foundling  hospitals  is,  that  they  tend  to  encourage  the  pro- 
creation of  illegitimate  offspring.  On  the  other  side,  tney 
are  supposed  to  have  the  effect  of  preventing  in  a  great  mea- 
sure child-murder.  The  whole  of  this  question,  in  all  its 
bearings,  is  extremely  difficult  to  solve.  One  distinction 
ought  to  be  made,  namely,  that  in  countries  where  there 
is  no  legal  provision  for  the  poor,  foundling  hospitals  appear 
to  be  more  necessary,  or  at  least  less  objectionable,  than  in 
those  where  the  mothers  of  illegitimate  children,  if  unable 
to  support  them,  have,  like  other  destitute  persons,  the  re- 
source of  the  parish  poor-house.  It  must  also  be  observed 
that  mothers  of  illegitimate  children  often  neglect  their 
unfortunate  offspring,  and  are  ill  calculated  by  their  habits 
to  rear  them  up  so  as  to  make  of  them  useful  and  honest 
members  of  society. 

FOUNTAIN,  a  jet  or  jets  of  water,  flowing  either  na- 
turally out  of  the  earth,  or  from  structures  formed  by  art 
Arti6cial  fountains  consist  of  water  flowing  from  statues, 
vases,  or  architectural  buildings  combined  with  sculptured 
figures  and  other  ornamental  decorations. 

Many  antient  Greek  cities  were  decorated  with  fountains. 
Pausanias  informs  us  that  Corinth  was  adorned  with  several 
fountains,  and  he  mentions  one  in  particular  which  stood 
near  the  statue  of  Diana,  representing  P^asus,  with  the 
water  flowing  through  his  feet  (ii.  3,  5).  He  deschbea  axv- 
other  as  consisting  of  a  bronze  Neptune  seated  on  a  dolphin, 
from  the  mouth  of  which  the  water  issued  (ii.  2,  8).  Fron- 
tinus,  who  lived  in  the  reigns  of  Nerva  and  TVsgan,  was 
superintendent  of  the  fountains  at  Rome,  and  wrote  a  work, 
'  De  Aquaeductibus  Urbis  Rora»  Oimmentarius,'  in  ivbtfibL 
he  treats,  amons  olbst  iViiii^  ^1  ^^  ^^t^£li>Q^cffai<GL  ^  S^^i^ 
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"  wvktm  of  fountains.  The  p\iblic  fountains  of  Pompeii,  some 
of  whirb  are  alriioBl  perfect,  evinc^e  the  knowledge  which 
the  aniients  possessed  of  the  proprty  of  water  to  rise  to  its 
leveli  and  their  practical  application  of  the  principle. 


^^x 


{ 


BecUou  of  FounUjQ,  from  roia}k«ii,  tho*\nfi  Ili«  ftjconOing  fip^tC^a, «. 

Not  only  were  the  streels,  hnt  ©Ten  the  private  houses  of 
the  Pompmans>  ducorated  uith  fountains;  and  it  appears 
that  the  antienta  were  acquainted  with  that  law  by  which 
fluids  may  be  raade  to  ascend  in  a  vertical  jet  to  a  height 
proportionate  to  the  pressure  which  acts  upon  them. 


FoonUln,  ttcm  Iha  p&lniingj  of  PciiniwU. 

One  ef  the  domestic  fountains  of  the  Pompeians  is  en 
erupted  with  coloured  glass  and  shells.    The  fountain  of 
water  flowed  from  a  large  mask  set  on  itepa,  placed  within 
a  large  niche. 

•  At  Rome,  the  proper  distribution  of  the  rivera  which 
flowed  through  her  aqueducts  was  a  matter  of  ^reat  iroport- 
aiice,  entrusted  to  the  care  of  an  uflicer  of  vwry  high  rank. 
It  appears  from  Frontinus,  who  filled  that  office  under  the 
Emperor  Nerva,  that  the  h?tting  out  of  the  public  waters  to 
private  persons  was  a  source  of  revenue ;  and  from  his  nu- 
merous complaints  of  fraud,  and  directions  to  prevent  it,  wo 
learn  something  of  the  manner  of  distributiou.  The  aque- 
ducts were  each  charged  with  a  certain  uumber  of  pipes  of 
supply ;  and  no  new  pipe  could  be  inserted  without  a  spe- 
cial application  to  the  emperor.  Permission  being  ot*tained, 
the  overseer  assigned  to  the  applicant  a  cnlix,  as  it  was 
called,  of  the  assigned  dimensions.  This  was  a  brass  mea- 
sure (modulus)  fixed  in  the  castcUum  or  reservoir,  the  dia- 
meter of  which  regulated  of  course  the  Quantity  of  water 
which  passed  through  it.  It  was  ordererl  lo  be  made  of 
brass,  that  it  might  not  easily  bend,  and  that  there  might 
be  less  room  for  fraud,  either  on  the  public  or  the  indi- 
vidual, by  enlarj^ing  or  diminishing  the  prescribed  aperture. 
Beyond  the-cahx  the  pipe  was  private  property  ;  but  more 
efFectnaUy  to  prevent  fraud,  it  was  enacted,  that  for  fifty 
feet  from  the  calix  the  pipe  and  it  were  to  be  of  the  same 
dimensions ;  and  to  prevent  the  breaking  up  of  the  public 
pipes,  it  was  expressly  provided  that  every  person  should 
draw  his  water  direct  from  one  of  the  costella,  or  reservoirs 
in  which  the  aqueducts  terminated.  The  right  to  a  supply 
of  water  wma  strictly  personal^  not  attached  to  houses,  so 
that  the  supply  was  cut  off  at  every  change  of  ownership. 
The  waters  which  had  once  been  granted  were  sold  by  the 
ffuperintendentA,  as  they  fell   in^   to  the  highest  bidders 


Those  whose  means  or  interest  were  insuflBcieni  to  obtain  i 
private  pipe,  were  obliged  to  fetch  water  from  the  publio 
founltiins.'     tPomtmi,  voL  ii.  pp*  73,  74.) 

The  number  of  leaden  pipes  found  in  Pompeii  leads  us  to 
conclude  that  they  were  universally  employed  in  fitting  m 
the  fountains  of  that  cily*  Some  fountains  flowed  throiieh 
bronze  figures,  of  which  several  are  preserved  in  the  Mu- 
seum at  Naples.  m 

Some  of  tlie  cities  of  Italy  and  the  East  are  adorned  with 
fountains,  which  are  no  less  agreeable  to  the  eye  than  use- 
ful to  the  inhabitants.  Of  all  places  in  the  world  none  tp* 
pear  to  be  so  abundantly  furnished  with  this  as^neoahle  ton- 
venience  as  modem  Rome,  though  this  profusion  is  raosl 
probably  only  a  tithe  of  the  luxury  with  which  the  antieitt 
city  was  supplied.  Many  of  the  fountains  of  Home  Ktt 
highly  decorated,  of  great  magnitude,  and  very  varied  in 
their  mode  of  ejecting  the  waters  with  which  they  are  Wp- 
plied  from  the  existing  aqueducts.  The  fountains  of  Tfcvi, 
and  the  Pauline  fountain  at  Sau  Pietro  in  Montorio,  are  im- 
mense piles  of  architecture,  the  former  highly  decontcd 
with  sculpture.  In  Italy",  almost  every  specie; s  of  deKign 
which  the  imagination  can  form  has  been  adopted  by  ibcir 
ingenious  artists  In  the  construction  of  fountains* 

The  city  of  Pari>  is  w^ell  supplied  with  fountains,  niiiif 
of  which  are  elegantly  designed.  Tlie  fountains  ofVer- 
saiUes  and  St.  Cloud  in  France,  and  the  fountains  at  W3' 
hclnishohe  near  Cassel,  are  the  largest  in  Europe,  London, 
though  well  supplied  with  water,  is  almost  destitute  of 
fountains. 

FOURCROY,  ANTOINE  FRANQOIS  DE,  an  emi- 
nent French  chemist,  councillor  of  slate,  comtnander  of 
the  legion  of  honour,  meml^er  of  the  Institute,  and  of  raost 
of  the  academies  and  scientific  societies  of  Europe,  pWK 
fessorof  chemistry  at  the  Museum  of  Natural  History,  At 
the  Faculty  of  Medicine  of  Pari»,  and  at  the  Polytechnie 
School,  was  bom  at  Paris,  on  the  15lh  of  June,  1755,  and 
was  the  son  of  Jean- Michel  de  Fourcroy  and  Jctatit 
Laugier, 

His  family  had  long  resided  in  the  capital,  and  sevetil 
of  his  ancestors  had  distinguished  themselves  at  the  bif. 
Antoine-Fran(;ois  de  Fourcroy  sprung  from  a  brtiiich  of  tbt 
family  that  had  gradually  sunk  into  p«jverty  ;  and  his  son* 
the  subject  of  the  present  article,  grew  up  in  the  midst  uf 
it.  When  seven  jears  ohl,  he  lost  his  mother,  and  bii  iister 
presented  him  with  difficulty  till  he  went  to  college;  sad 
in  consequence  of  the  ill  treatment  of  a  mast  ex  he  left  it  il 
fourteen  years  of  age,  somewhat  less  informed  tliaa  wbra 
he  went  to  it. 

Ho  entertained  various  projects  for  obtaining  a  liveli- 
hood. While  uncertain  what  plan  to  follow,  the  adviwtff 
Yicq  d'A\T,  who  was  a  relebrated  anatomist  and  a  fricn«t  J 
his  father's,  induced  him  to  commence  the  s^tudy  of  medi- 
cine;  and  after  successfully  struggling  against  every  iiiil 
of  difficulty,  he  at  last  obtained  the  neccssrary  qualiflrttina 
to  practise  in  Paris. 

The  first  writings  of  Fourcroy  did  not  evince  any  peculkr 
predilection  for  any  particular  branch  of  science;  he  WfOf» 
upon  natural  history,  anatomy,  and  chemistry;  he  puV 
lished  an  *  Abridgment  of  the  History  of  In-  '  !  t 
*  Description  of  the  Bursas  Mucosas  of  the  T*  1 

in  consequence  of  the  celebrity  which  ho  acnuimi  v^  im 
last-mentwined  performance,  he  was  admitted  as  kdiki- 
tomist  into  the  Acatlemy  of  Sciences  in  1785. 

After  the  death  of  Macqucr,  which  happened  in  I "8-1  ht 
succeeded  to  tlic  chair  of  professor  of  chemistry  at  tht 
Jardin  du  Roi,  and  he  continued  there  till  his  deatli,  whi<B 
took  place  25  years  afterwards*  He  was  greatly  admired  <bf 
the  eloquence  with  which  he  delivered  his  lectures,  to^ 
the  writer  of  this  article  was  a  witness  of  his  great  flow  pt 
lanajuage  during  a  sitting  of  the  Institute  in  1S02, 

In  1795  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  National  CoH' 
vention,  but  notwithstanding  his  reputation  f  r 
he  ne\'er  opened  his  mouth  in  the  Convention 
death  of  Robespierre:  prudential  motives  indi 
resijst  the  temptation   of  exhibiting   his   taletr 
tyrant  reigned,  although  he  was  well  known  lo  ^.^  -  .,...* 
mined  enemy  to  the  old  order  of  things,  from  which  indrtd 
his  father  and  himself  also  had  severely  sulTered. 

After  the  llth  Therraidor,  when  the  nation  was  ' 
with  destruction,  and  efforts  were  making  to  restore 
stitutions  which   had  been  overturned,  Fourcroy  began 
acquire  influence  titnd  he  took  an  active  part  in  wlmtc^i 
related   to  the  establishment  of  schooU,  whetjhcr  of  : 
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le,  or  for  tli©  purposes  of  general  InstnicUon.    Among 
le  waj*   the   Poh  terhnic   Scliool,  at  whieli,   as   already 
',  he  was  professor  of  cheoiisfry ;  aiid  boih  as  ft  mem- 
ber of  the  Convention  and  of  the  Council  of  Antients,  he 
inft  concerne<l  in  the  establishment  of  the  Institute   and 
tbeMuBcum  of  Natural  History. 
_»  The  great  exertions  made  by  M.  de  Fourcroy,  and  the 
^■klticious  actiYity  which   he  displayed  in  the  numerous 
PKMiuDft  which  be  AUedt  gradually  undermined  hi»  con- 
Kuution;  he  was  sensible  of  his  appront'hing  death,  and 
Announced    it   to   hia   friends  as   an   event   which   would 
ipeedily  take  place.     On  the  IGlh  of  December,  1809.  after 
signing  some  dispatchers,  he  suddenly  exclaimed—*  Je  ^xih 
iBOft;'  and  fell  lifele&j  fin  the  ground. 

H>  de  Fourcroy  was  twice  married ;  by  his  first  wife  he 
left  a  son,  an  officer  in  the  artillery,  Mho  inherits  his  title, 
end  A  daughter,  Madame  Foucaud. 

In  his  *  History  of  Chemistry,'  Dr.  Thomson  thus  eon- 
eSudes  hU  notice  of  the  works  of  Foureroy : — *  Notwith- 
ttaDdiRg  the  vast  quantity  of  papers  which  he  published,  it 
mSm  be  admitted,  without  dispute,  that  the  prodigious  repu- 
^Itioii  which  he  enjoyed  during  his  lifetime  was  more  owmg 
\o  his  eloquence  than  to  his  eminence  a,%  a  chemist ;  though 
as  a  chemist  he  was  far  almve  mediocrity.  He  must 
Imre  possepeod  an  uncemmon  facihty  of  writing.  Five  sue- 
ivo  editioDS  of  his  *  System  of  Chcmi&try'  appeared, 
CftRh  of  them  gradually  increasing  in  bize  and  value:  the 
Ir&t  being  in  two  volumes  and  the  last  iu  ten.  This  last 
I  .si  r„.,i  I.-.  xi.'ote  in  sixteen  months:  it  c^jii tains  mucU  valu- 
uiTi,  and  doubtless  contnliuled  considerably  to 
i Infusion  of  chemical  knowledge.  Its  style  is 
'•  yQ  diffuse,  and  the  sspirtt  of  generaUzing  from  par- 
iiid  of(eu  ill  authenticated  facts,  is  earned  to  a 
lengtli.  Perhaps  the  beat  of  all  his  productions  is 
bis' Philosophy  of  Chemiitrv'/  It  is  remarkable  for  its  eon- 
'iene«Si  its  perspicuity,  and  the  neatness  of  its  arrange- 

Besides  these  works  and  the  periodical  publication  en- 
titled '  Le  M6d«cin  ^claire/  of  which   he  was  the  editor, 
there  are  above  one  hundred  and  sixty  papers  on  chemical 
tobjerts^  with  his  name  attached  to  them,  which  appeared 
in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  and  of  the  Institute;  in 
the   •  Annates    de  Chimie/   or  the   '  Ann  ales   de   MusZ-e 
ui'M.-i.ireNaturelle,*  of  which  last  work  lie  was  the  original 
Many  of  the?*o  papers  contained  analyses,  both 
egetable,  and  mincfal,  of  very  considerable  value. 
>>f  ihcro  the  name  of  Vauquelin  is  associated  with 
:\H  I  he  author,  and  the  general  opinion  i^  that  the 
|n»fi»ents  were   all    made  by  Vaiinuelin,  hut   that   the 
PKpiiiii  themselves  were  drawn  up  by  Fuurcroy. 

'  ild  iiCtre  little  purpose  to  go  over  this  long  list 

i  i.     Though   they  contributed  essentially   to    the 

of  chemistry,  yet  they  exhibit  but  few  of  those 

discoveries  which  at  once  alter  the  face  of   the 

liy  tlirowiug  a  Hood  of  lititht  on  every  thing  around 

tiicm.  Wc  shall  merely  notice  a  few  of  what  we  consider  his 

I>ers* 

e  ascertained  that  the  most  common  biliary  calcvili 
composed   of    a    substance     similar     io     spermaceti. 
ins  tne  remo^  of  the  dead  bodies  from  the  burial - 
inn  of  the  Innocents  at  Paris,  ho  discovered  that  the 
ic»  were  converted  into  a  fatty  matter,  which  he  called 
'frpfirtr^.     It  has  since  been  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
<',  and  has  been  shown  to  possess  properties  dif- 
tn  those  of  adipocire  and  spermaceti, 
i.   IL  ia  to  hirn  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  first  know- 
Ige  of  the  fact,  that  the  salts  of  magnesia  and  ammonia 
the  property  of  uniting  together  and  forming  double 

HiH  dtsxertalion  on  the  sulphate  of  mercury  contains 

D«t  go<»d  ob5er\'ations.    The  same  remark  applies  to  hii 

■fntr  on  the  action  of  ammonia  on  the  sulphate,  nitrate, 

nd  rauriaie  of  mercury.     He  first  descrilKMl  the  double 

^altn  which  are  formed. 

analyses  of  urine  would  have  been  valuable  had 

St  all  tlie  facts  contained  in  it  been  anticipated  by 

>f  Dr»  Wolliston  published  in  the  *  Philosophical 

ims.*    It  is  to  him  that  we  are  indebted  for  ajmoni 

ns  to  our  knowledge  of  calculi  since  the  pub- 

'•^ele'sorii^inal  paper  on  the  subject. 

ncntiou  tlie  processof  Foureroy  and  Vauqiielin 

t  ure  barytes,  by  exposing  nitrate  of  bjiryto4  to 

«  r"-i  iicat,  aa  a  good  one.    They  discovered  the  existence  of 


I  phosphate  of  magnesia  in  the  bones,  of  phosphoms  in  the 
brain,  and  in  the  milts  of  fishes,  and  a  considerjihle  quan- 
tity of  saccharine  matter  in  the  bulb  of  the  common  onion  , 
which,  by  undergoing  a  kind  of  spontaneous  fermentation, 
was  converted  into  manna. 

In  these  and  most  other  similar  discoveries  which  we  think 
it  unnecessary  to  notice,  we  do  not  know  what  fell  to  the  share 
of  Foureroy  and  what  to  Vauquelin  ;  but  there  is  one  merit 
at  least  to  which  Foureroy  is  certainly  entitled,  and  tt  is  no 
small  one  :  he  formed  and  brought  forward  Vauquelin,  and 
proved  to  him  ever  after  a  most  steady  and  indefatignblc 
friend.  This  is  bestowing  no  small  panegyric  on  his'  cha- 
racter; for  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  have  retained 
such  a  friend  through  all  the  horrors  of  the  French  revolu- 
lion  if  his  own  qualities  had  not  been  such  as  to  merit  so 
steady  an  attachment. 

In  concluding,  we  may  remark  that  (his  circumstance, 
<xjupled  with  the  well-known  fact  of  his  having  saved  the 
lives  of  some  men  of  merit,  and  among  others,  of  Darceh 
tend  greatly  to  acquit  Foureroy  of  the  disgraceful  charge 
which  has  been  made  against  him  of  having  contributed  to 
the  death  of  the  illustrious  Lavoisier.  Tliis  acriuillal  is  ren- 
dered complete  by  the  annexed  declaration  of  Cuvier  in  his 
Eloge  of  tourcroy  ; — '  If,  in  the  rigorous  researches  which 
we  have  made,  wo  had  found  the  smallest  proof  of  an  atro- 
city so  horrible,  no  human  power  could  have  induced  us  to 
sully  our  mouths  with  his  Eiogc,  or  to  have  pronounced  it 
within  the  walls  of  this  temple,  which  ought  to  be  no  less 
sacred  to  honour  than  to  genius.' 

FOURIER.  JOSEPH.  The  biographical  part  of  (his 
article  rests  on  the  authority  of  M.  Cousin's  notes  to  his 
Hoffe  of  Fourier  (Paris,  iy3t>. 

Joseph  Fourier  was  born  at  Anxerre  in  1 768 :  he  was  the 
son  of  a  tailor  m  that  town,  and  there  received  his  edui-a- 
lioii  at  a  school  directed  by  the  Benedictines,  Into  this 
order  be  was  about  to  enter,  and  had  passed  a  part  of  hi-^  no- 
viciate, when  the  Revolution  commenoed.  He  had  applied 
himself  very  early  to  the  mathematics,  and  had  gained  such 
reputation  that  in  1789  he  was  appointed  professor  in  the 
school  at  which  he  had  formerly  studied.  He  had  not  con- 
fined himself  to  one  branch  of  learning,  as  appears  frcmi  his 
giving  courses  of  history,  rhetoric,  and  philosophy.  Before 
this  time,  in  1787,  he  had  sent  to  Paris  a  merauir  on  the 
theory  of  equations,  to  be  pre?ienfed  to  the  Academy  of 
Sciences.  This  memoir  contained  the  first  step?*  of  the 
theory  which  was  afier^vards  published;  it  was  lost  during 
the  Revolution,  but  a  sufficiently  attested  copy  exists. 

Fourier  took  some  part  in  the  civil  troubles,  at  their  com- 
mencement, and  was  a  member  of  the  Committee  of  Public 
Safety  at  Auxcrre.  He  was  more  than  once  the  object  of 
proscription,  having  been  twice  either  saved  or  delivered 
from  prison  by  his  fellow- townsmen  of  Auxorre,  once  saved 
from  the  guillotine  by  the  death  of  Robespierre,  and  once 
by  the  interference  of  the  profcsaom  of  the  Ecole  Polyt«*h- 
nique.  Having  previously  been  a  pupil  of  the  Ecolc  Nor* 
male,  he  was  appointed  a  sub-professor  of  the  Polytechnic 
School  in  1794,  and  remained  in  that  post  till  17^t8.  In  the 
latter  year  Monge  proposed  to  him  to  accompany  the  expedi- 
tion to  Egypt,  His  occupations  in  that  country  were  variotiB: 
he  was  secretary  of  the  Institute  which  was  formed  at  Cairo, 
he  superintended  the  commission  which  was  employed  in 
collecting  materials  fi)r  the  great  work  on  Eg>'pt^  and  was 
emph>yed  in  judicial  and  diplomatic  capacities.  At  his  re- 
turn from  Eg)pt  he  was  appointed  by  the  first  consul  prefect 
of  the  department  of  Is^,  which  place  he  continueo  to  fill 
till  1815,  his  situation  having  been  preserved  to  him  at  the 
fall  of  Napoleon  in  1814,  by  the  high  estimation  in  which 
he  was  held,  and  the  gratitude  of  those  atUierents  of  the  old 
monarchy  whom  he  had  served.  When  Napoleon,  in  lb  15, 
passed  through  Grenoble  (a  town  of  Fourier *s  prefecture), 
Fourier,  who  had  hesitated  much,  issued  a  moderate  Bour- 
bonist  proclamation,  and  left  the  town  by  one  gate  as  Na- 
poleon entered  it  by  another.  Napoleon  was  extremely 
enraged  at  this  step,  and  causing  Fourier  to  be  brought  into 
his  presence,  reminded  him  in  strong  terms  of  former  benefits, 
and  telling  him  thai,  after  the  proclamation,  he  could  not 
remain  at  Grenoble,  appointed  him  prefect  of  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Rhone.  Fourier  appears  to  have  been  softeiuMl 
by  the  matter,  or  subdued  by  the  manner,  of  Napoleon *s 
address  to  him,  and  went  quietlv  to  hits  new  poi*t  He  re- 
signed it  however  on  the  1st  of  May,  i'^      "^ i'/nce  of  hts 

determination  not  to  executa  the  or  not,  which 

rcquiretl  him  to  make  numerous  arrci, ...v^,  the  Boui- 
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Ijonites ;  and  he  was  m  Paris  when  the  news  of  the  battle  of 
Waterloo  arrived.  Here  he  remained  for  some  tirae>  en* 
tirely  neglected^  and  wilh  very  moderate  fundfi,  until  his 
former  pupil  M*  de  Chabrol,  gave  him  the  syperintendence 
of  a  bureau  de  siaiistiqiie.  In  1B16  he  was  chosen  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Institute,  but  LouU  XVIII.  refused  to  ratify  the 
election,  and  it  was  not  till  a  year  after  that  this  kine  could 
be  induced  to  allow  it.  On  the  death  of  Delambre  he  was 
chosen  secretary  of  the  Academy,  and  on  that  of  Laplace 
president  of  the  council  of  the  Polytechnic  School  Fourier 
die<l  at  Paris  in  Mav,  1830. 

The  character  of  Fourier  was  in  every  point  of  view  re- 
spectable. His  appearance  and  manners  were  decidedly 
good,  and  his  address,  united  with  the  respect  which  he 
created^  enabled  him  to  manage  Ihe  prejudices  and  passions 
of  others  to  a  remarkable  extent,  of  which  M,  Cousin  gives 
several  instances.  He  knew  how,  says  the  last-named  gen- 
tleman, '  prendre  chacun  par  oh  il  6tait  prenable ;'  and  his 
own  explanation  of  this  faculiy  was  *  je  prends  T^pi  dans 
son  sens,  au  lieu  de  le  prendre  k  rebours/  The  influence 
of  his  conversation  produced  in  one  CAse  at  least  abiding 
ami  remarkable  effects :  it  was  he  who  first  gave  a  taste  for 
Egyptian  antiquities  to  the  Cham  poll  ions. 

Tlie  wrilings  of  Fourier  consist  of  papers  in  the  Memoirs 
of  thti  Academy  of  Sciences,  tho  ♦  Annates  de  Physiaue/  and 
the  *  R^cherches  Statistiques  sur  la  Ville  de  Paris,  &c,,  as 
well  as  of  two  separate  works,  namely*  the  *  Th^orio  de  la 
Chaleur,'  Paris,  1822,  and  the  'Analyse  dos  Equations  d6- 
lermint'e^,'  Paris,  1B3L  The  last  work  is  posthumous,  and 
was  completed  under  the  inspection  of  M.  Navier. 

In  the  first  of  the  twoworki*,  the  object  of  which  is  the  de- 
duction of  the  mathematical  laws  of  the  propagation  of  hent 
through  solids,  Fourier  extended  the  solution  of  partial  dif- 
ferential equations,  gave  some  remarkable  views  on  the 
solution  of  equations  wilh  an  infinite  number  of  terms,  ex- 
pressed the  particular  value  of  a  function  by  means  of  a 
detinite  inlet^ral  cont^iining  its  general  value  (which  is  called 
Fourier  I  theorem},  &c.  "  This  work  is  full  of  interesting 
details,  and  is  one  of  the  highest  productions  of  analysis  of 
our  day. 

The  latter  of  the  two  Works  contains  an  extension  of  Des- 
cartes' well  known  nik  of  signs,  by  means  of  which  the 
number  of  the  real  roots  of  an  equation  may  be  determined. 
Considered  with  respect  to  results  merely,  the  method  of 
Fourier  may  perhaps  be  considered  a^  superseded  by  the 
remarkable  theorem  of  M.  Sturm ;  hut  there  is  nevertheless 
much  in  the  course  markefl  out  by  Fourier,  which  it  would 
be  worth  while  to  examine.  The  work  also  contains  a 
method  of  solving  equations  by  detorminaiion  of  the  suc- 
cessive figures  of  the  root,  analogous  to  1  hat  pi\iposed  by 
Mr.  Homer  and  others.  The  preface  of  M,  Navier  contains 
attestations  as  to  the  time  at  which  the  several  parts  of  the 
work  were  written,  which  it  will  be  worth  the  whilti  of  those 
to  consult,  who  think  that  *  all  which  has  been  done  by 
Fourier  was  virtually  done  by  Mr.  Horner  long  before.' 
The  treatise  of  Fourier,  published  by  M.  Navier,  is  only 
the  first  part  of  the  work:  the  remainder  has  not  yet  ap* 
pea  red,  to  our  knowledge.  A  full  account  of  its  principal 
pointii  wdl  be  found  in  Mr.  Peacock's  report  on  Analysis  to 
the  British  Association. 

FOURMO^T,  ETIE'NNE,  bom  at  Herbelay,  near 
Parin,  in  1683,  was  the  son  of  a  sargeon :  he  studied  in 
several  colleges  at  Pans,  and  showed  an  early  and  extraor- 
dinary facility  for  learning  languaget*.  He  made  himself 
niii«ter  of  the  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  Syriac,  and  Arabic, 
and  wai^  appointed  professor  of  the  last-mentioned  language 
in  the  College  Royal  of  Paris.  In  1715  he  was  made  a 
member  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  Belles  Lettres, 
and  afterwards  of  the  royal  societies  of  London  and  Berlin, 
A  young  Chinese  named  Hoan-ji  having  been  broui^ht  to 
Pans  by  the  missionaries,  Fourmont  was  appointed  to  assist 
and  direct  him  in  the  compilation  of  a  Chinese  grammar 
and  dictionary.  After  a  few  years  Hoan-ji  died,  and  left  16 
Fourmont  only  very  scanty  materials  for  tho  intended  work. 
Fourmont  prase-cuted  tho  labour  alone,  and  after  several 
years  be  published  his  *  Meditationes  8inicED,'  17.37,  which 
contain  a  kind  of  introduction  to  the  Chinese  grammar- 
Five  years  later  he  brought  forth  the  grammar  itself,  which 
had  cost  him  twenty  years  of  study :  '  Linguro  Smarum 
Mandarinicu  Grammatica  duplex,  Latine  et  cum  Charac- 
teribus  Sinensium/  foL,  1 742.  Fourmont  availed  himself 
of  the  suggestions  of  several  Jesuits,  and  he  is  said  to 
hftve  borrowed  from  Father  Viuo'»  *  Arte  do  U  Lengua 
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Mandarina,*  printed  at  Canton  in  1703,  whiehwaa  httio 
known  in  Europe.     He  also  compiled  a  catalogue  of  the 
Chinese  MSS.  in  the  king's  library  at  Piaria.     Feler  the 
Great  having  forwarded   to  the  Academy  of  loaeriptkiii 
some  fragments  of  if  Tibetan  MS,  found'  by  the  Ru$fli!i 
soldiers,  Fourmont  deciphered  it,  and  hiai  version  \- 
in  Beyer's  *  Museum  Sinicum.*    His  *  Reflexions  &u 
gine,  THistoire,    et  la  Succ«*sion  des  Anciens  Pcujm^ 
Chald^ens,   Hebreux,   Ph^ntciens,  Egyptiena,  Groea,  iat^ 
jusq'ttu  terns  de  Cyrus,*  were   published  after   bia 
m   2  vols.   4to,   Paris,    1747,   with  a  biografihical 
of  the  author.     Ho  wrote   numerous  other  work^  di 
tat  ions,   memoirs,  some  of  which  appeared   in  the 
moirs  of  the  Academy,'  others  were  published  s>eparat«i|jr, 
and  many  he  left  in  MS.     He  published  bim^elf  a  cati- 
logue  of  all  his  works  in  1731,  which  then  amounted  to 
about  1 20,  hut  many  of  them  were  mere  unflniahed  tketehea 
Fourmont  was  not  extremely  modest,  and  wai»  fond  nf  •pwJi^ 
ing  in  praise  of  his  own  erudition,  which  was  und- 
very  extensive.     He  died  at  Paris,  in  December,  1 7 

FOURMO'NT,  MICH  EX,  younger  brother  of  txmii^, 
born  in  1590,  exhibited  also  a  facility   for  leg^rning  taih 
guages ;  he  assisted  his  brother  in  bis  philological  labour^ 
was  made  professor  of  Syriac  in  the  College  Royal  m  UtO, 
and  he  gave  also  from  his  chair  lectures  on  the  Etbiopie 
language*     In   1726,  being  sent  by  the   goremmcnt  to 
Greece  to  purchase  MSS.  and  copy  inscriptions*  he  gathmii 
a  rich  harvest  of  both.    He  boasted  of  having  eopied  noie 
than  1000  inscriptions,  chietly  in  Attica  and  the  Pelopan- 
nesns,  which   had  escaped  the   researches   of  Spon  toi 
Wheeler  and  other  travellers.    These  copies  were  Ar^^ 
in  tho  royal  library  at  Paris,     Many  of  thes* 
are  authentic^  but  others  are  forgeries,   all! 
Roohette  {Lettres  sur  f  Auihenticitc  dest  In 
FourmonU  Paris,  1819)  defends  their  au  then  t: 
letters  to  Freret  and  Count  Maurepas,  Fourij 
having  defaced  or  destroyed  the  remains  of  ant : 
ral  citicsof  Greece,  and  among  others  those  o!  iuu  .tciuv  .  - 
Jupiter  at  Amycla?,  a  boast  as  unmanly  as  it  is  fidsc.  orit 
least  absurdly  exaggerated.  (Dod well,  Tour  tkroitgh  Hr^n-*. 
vol  ii.  ch.  IL)  He  died  in  1746,  having  published  or 
detached  papers  in  the  *  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of 
tians,*  of  which  he  was  a  member.     His  nephew, 
Louis  Fourmont,  who  had  accompanied  him  to  Gr 
turned  lo  the  Levant,  and  remained  several  \v 
On  hig  return  to  France,  be  published  ^*  th 
torique  et  geographique   des   Plaines   d'Hel 
Memphis,"  r2mo,  1755.    It  is  a  sensible,  unprf 
work,  and  gives  a  satisfuclckry   account  of  the 
Egypt  at  the  time.     The  author  died  in  1 790, 
FOURNIER,     [Creeper,  Vol  viii,  p.  146.] 
FOURTH,  an   inter\'al  in  music,  and  to  be  en uj 
among  the  discords  ;  though  it  seems  to  have  pn  »▼ 
writers  on  music  some  of  whom  ai-e  much  inc: 
it  as  a  concord.     [Coptcord,]    Its  ratio  is  4  :  l 
there  are  three  kinds  :  the  Diminished  F 
Fourth,  and  the  Erfreme  Sharp,  or   Sf. 
(ealled  also  tho  Triionm,, from  being  oom|H/»ed  oi  ihivt 
whole  tones).    The  first  (c  if,  p)  is  comported  of  a  wlwW  tdae 
and  two  semitones;  the  sectmd  (c,  r)  of  twa  whole  toiai 
and  u  semitone ;  and  the  third  (c,  fJ)  of  three  whole  lonea 
Example:— 
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FOVEO'UA.    [Mkditsa.] 

FOWEY.    [Cornwall.] 

FOWLING,  the  act  or  art  of  taking  birds  with  twi^.  \^^ 
shooting,  snares,  the  use  of  bird-lime,  or  other 
It  is  also  sometimes  used  for  the  taking  of  birds  wii . 
and  falcons,  more  properly  calletl  fiilconry.    In  L 
sport   is  termed   Aucupium.     See   Bargieui^    fi»    .i 
liberie,  ad  Franci^cwn  Medicem  Fl 
cipetn,   4to.     Flor,   lj6G.      Olina's  ui, 

1684,  is  another  work  on  fowhug,  ti 
presenting  the  diHbreni  modes  of  i\ 
extremely   curious.     In  E mulish  wc  ,,<.,-.    t., 
mauH  Recreations,  fob   Lond.  1686   and  171 

Exfierienced  Fowler^  or  the  Gentleman  i  Jteci^ , 

Lond.  1704. 

FOXt  Vulpei,  Bhfi&on,  the  generic  ititme  §at  %  wfodm  ^ 
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of  the  preat  penu«  Cants  whicb  bia  the 

11) e^  elliptical  or  almost  Itneur  by  day»  though 

m  round  or  nearly  so  in  the  hours  of  darkuess. 

^  Genus  Vulpes. 

g:b  the  dental  formula  and  general  osteological 
'  of  ihc  Faxe^  ngren  wiiti  that  of  the  true  Dogs, 
bened  and  sharp-pointed  muzzle,  (he  round  head, 
And  trinngular  ears,  the  fonn  of  the  pupil,  the  long 
tt  Umba  and  elongated,  thick,  and  bushy  brush, 
differeoces  which  separale  the  former  uroin  the 
sub-genehcaily. 

EmtopBiiN  FoxKg. 

FoT,  Vulpe^  of  Ray^  Cania  tulpes,  and 
(the  latter  the  vBriety»  if  variety  it  may  be 
lip  of  the  tail  bhick?)  of  Linnroua,  Vulpes 
ission,  Volve  of  the  Italians,  Rafjosa  uf  the 
til  of  the  Porlugiiei*e»  Fuch4s  af  the  Germans^, 
ilch,  Raff  of  the  Swedes,  Rev  of  the  panes, 
'  otch,  Utcyno^t  fopm.  Llwt^mges  of  the 
Veil  known  to  require  description.  The  time 
_  tnav  be  taken  at  m>m  sixty  to  sixtyilve  days, 
rth  or  the  young  takes  plac«  in  April.  In  a  year 
they  attain  their  full  sizej  and  have  been  known 
l«en  or  fourteen  years ;  but  m  this  con  only  have 
tned»  obserYes  idr.  Bell,  of  individuals  in  con- 
it  ia  very  probable  that,  in  a  state  of  nature,  it 
iy  exceeds  that  period.  Of  its  cunning  much 
md  and  a  preat  deal  of  it  is  true«  The  reuder 
interesting  remarks  on  the  habits  and  eeono- 
[lon  fox  bv  Dr.  Weissenborn  in  the  number 
^izim,  (N.  S.)  furOctohcr^  1837* 
^hical  dittribution. — The  Conmvm  Fox  inhabits, 
io  LiiinEPtJ??.  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,*  Cuvicr 
it  f'-  •  from  Sweden  lu  K^ypt,  both  in- 

r  ^  notes  it  05  occurring  near  Nmvrnfl. 

liter  by  the  Prince  of  M 
rubably  a  variety  ouiy,      I 
jng  tnaa  the  anal  glands  and  unnc  or  lue 
"  very  offensive. 

Amkrican  Foxi«« 
fern  Jb.r,  Vulp*'x  fulma^  which  is,  accordini^  to 
l«on,  VLTV  plentiful  in  Ihe  wo<>ded  dij^triitts  nf  the 
len,  about  eight  thou^und  (skini^i  being  anmially 
into  England  from  thence,  bears  a  slronj^  rtseni- 
tbe  common  European  fox,  and,  until  De  Bcauvoiii 
ut  its  '       lies,  wan  considered  identical  with  it, 

1  the  /^>r  of  Pennant.     Dr.  Richardson 

■^"  ^*  fin  ,r,m  or  Red  FojT  docs  not  pos'-ess  tht 

I  con  lienor,  its  strength  being  exhtuiMed 
:.  .  .,  1 1 uTst/ though  it  runs  about  a  hundred 
h  great  iwiftuc&s,  and  is  S4)on  overtaken  by  u  wolf 
inled  huntsman.  He  gives  the  following  syno- 
European  Fajr  of  Pennant ;  Red  or  Larg^  Fox  of 
i ;  Large  Red  Fbx  of  the  plains,  of  Lewis  and  Clurk; 
d^  Vireinie  of  Pahsot  de  Beauvois  ;  Cunis  fuhua 
irest ;  Red  Fox  of  Sabine  (FrankUn's  Journ.^t  and 
liew  of  the  Cree  Indians. 

ichardson  is  inchned  to  adhere   In  the    opinion 
idians  in  considering  the  Cross  Fbx  of  the  fur 
'Renard    barrc  ou    Tsinantontoftque    of    Sagard 
European  fbx,  var,  j3.  Cross  Fhx  of  Pennant ; 
sutjofut  of  Geof&oy,  Sabine,  and  Harlan  ;    Cmsii 
I*  HudsOn*s  Bay  Company's  lists ;   Beloduschki  of 
ians ;)   to  l»e  a  mere  variety  of  Ihe  Red  Fbx,     Ho 
liders  the  Black  or  Silver  Fox  (Renard  Noir  ou 
9f  Sa^ardTheodat, ;  European  Fhx^  vnr,  a.  Black  of 
Renard  Noir  ou  Argente  of  Geoffroy ;   Grizzle 
hins.  MSS,;   Renard  Ar genie  of"F.  Cuvicr; 
^ttus  of  Drsmarcst,  Sabine,  and  Harlan;  the 
'hirer  Fox  of  Godman  \   Tschertiotmri  of  the  Rus- 
he  another  variety  of  the  same*   F.  Cuvier  doubts 
"    '     Amcmcan  species  with  the  Black  Fax  of 
0, 
II v^  ^>iu  not  permit  us  to  ^ve  more  than  a  few 
\  of  the  genus,  antl  we  select  the  Arctic  FoXr  Vul- 
jfUf,  as  the  American  fipecies  of  whoso  manners 
intereslinjij;  accounts  have  been  ffiven. 
ptwrt. — ^Tho  Arctic  FoxJs  coneiuered  by  Dr.  Rich- 
lie  identical  with  the  Pied  Foxes  of  James;  Canis 
f%i4  to  Vt*  l9l>«t4Uog  AmcrifiAr  ■«•  tlw  otxicladisif  p«nfi»ph  of 


Lagopus  of  Linnious  and  Forster*  Captain  Sabine,  Mr.  Sa- 
bine, Dr,  RicharthwR,  and  Dr,  Harlan ;  Arctic  Fox  of  Pennant 
andHeame;  Gre*n/a»(i  I>o^  of  Pennant?  a  young  indivi- 
dual ;  Isaiis  and  Arctic  Fox  of  Godman ;  Stone  Fox  of 
authors  ;  Terreanee-arioo  of  the  Esquimaux  of  Melvillo 
Peninsula;  Teri>maA  of  the  Greenlanders ;  U'apfieeskee- 
shewmakhetehew  of  the  Cree  Indianft,  and  J^ssi  of  the 
Russians. 

Winter  Dratt,— The  winter  dress  of  the  Arciie  Fom^  vhieh 
when  full  i^own  measures  about  3  feat  3  inches  £n>m  the 
point  of  the  nose  to  the  tip  of  the  tail,  is  entirely  pure 
white,  or  white  with  a  slti^t  tinge  of  yellow,  except  at  the 
tip  of  the  tail,  where  there  are  a  tew  black  hairs  intermixed. 
Before  the  eyes  and  on  the  lower  jaw,  the  hair  is  short  and 
sleek;  on  the  forehead  and  postenor  part  of  the  cheeks 
considerably  Itjnger :  and  on  the  occiput  and  neck  it  is  as 
high  as  the  ears,  and  m  intermixed  with  a  soft  wool  or 
down.  There  is  so  much  wool  on  the  body  that  it  gives  the 
fur  the  character  of  that  of  the  Polar  hare.  The  ears  are 
rounded  and  covered  with  sho*  t^  hairs  than  the  neighbour- 
ing parts:  the  shortest  hair  is  on  their  edges,  andutermi* 
nates  so  evenly  with  that  on  the  back  and  front  of  the  eoTt 
as  to  give  the  appearance  of  having  been  tnmmed  with  a 
pair  of  scissors  and  make  the  ear  look  thicker  than  it  is. 
The  long  fur  on  the  back  part  of  the  cheeks  is  directed 
backwards  and  contributes  to  give  a  peculiar  cast  to  the 
physiognomy  and  an  apparent  great  thickness  to  the  neck. 
The  vibrissifi  about  the  mouth  are  very  strong,  and  in  some 
specimens  nearly  white,  in  others  dusky-brown.  The  hair  on 
the  body*  particularly  on  the  sides,  is  long :  it  is  rather  longer 
on  the  belly  than  on  the  back,  but  not  so  close  and  woolly, 
and  den^ier  and  coarser  on  the  tail  than  elsewhere.  Fur  on 
shoulders  and  thighs  long ;  but  the  ibreparts  of  the  legs 
are  covered  with  short  hair,  and  thai  on  the  hinddess  is 
shortest  and  smoothest ;  on  the  hinder  sur^ce  of  the  legs 
the  hair  is  longer,  and  the  soles  of  the  feet  are  clothed  with 
dense  dirty-white  woolly  hair  like  those  of  the  hare,  whence 
the  LinnsBan  name.  Claws  long,  compressed,  slightly 
arched^  and  of  a  light  honi-coloiir.     (Dr.  Richardson,) 

Summer  Dress. — The  lonff  white  hair  which  formed  the 
winter  clothing  falls  oflf  in  April  or  May,  when  the  snow 
begins  to  disappear,  and  is  replaced  by  shorter  hair  which 
is  more  or  less  coloured. 

Head  and  chin  brown,  having  some  fine  white  hains  scat- 
tered through  the  fur;  ears,  externally,  coloured  hke  the 
hcrtd;  within  white:  a  similar  brown  colour  extends  along 
the  back  to  the  tail,  and  from  the  back  is  continued  down 
the  outside  of  alt  the  legs,  but^  on  the  latter,  a  few  white 
hairs  are  intermixed ;  the  whole  under  parts  and  the  insides 
of  the  legb  are  ding>'-white ;  the  tail  is  brownish  above,  be* 
coming  whiter  at  the  end,  and  is  entirely  white  beneath. 
(Joseph  Sabine,  from  a  specimen  killed  at  York  factory  on 
Hudson's  Bay  in  August.)  *  On  the  approach  of  winter,* 
says  Dr,  Riichardson,  *  the  fur  lengthens,  the  white  hairs 
increase  in  number,  all  the  hairs  become  white  at  the  tipe, 
but  retain  more  or  less  of  the  bluish  or  brownish-gray  co- 
lour at  ihe  roots,  until  the  ^r  is  in  prime  winter  order, 
when  it  is  of  its  full  length,  and  almost  everywhere  of  a 
pure  white  colour  from  the  roots  to  the  tips.  The  fur  on 
the  soles  of  the  feet  becomes  thinner  ana  shorter  in  the 
summer  time,  and  several  naked  callous  ptaces  then  appear, 
but  they  are  not  so  large  as  th(He  which  exist  on  the  solas 
of  the  IWt  of  the  other  North  American  foxes  at  the  same 
season  of  the  year.' 

Food, — Eggs,  young  birds,  blubber,  and  carrion  of  any 
kind;  but  their  principal  food  seems  to  be  lemmings  of 
different  species.     (Hicliardsoii.) 

//o^Yjr.— Extremely  oleaoly.  It  never  soils  its  habitatioii, 
nor  has  it  any  unpleasant  smell.  Breeds  on  the  seft-eoast* 
chiefly  within  tlie  Arctic  Circle.  Is  very  unsuspicious  anil 
easily  taken  by  traps,  even,  as  it  is  stated,  when  baited  in 
Its  preiience.  Captain  Lyoii«  R.N.,  received  fifteen  from 
one  trap  in  four  hours.  Is  gregarious,  forming  burrows  in 
sandy  spots,  twenty  or  thirty  together.  Dr.  Richardson  saw 
one  of  these  fox  villages  on  Point  Tumagain,  in  1st.  6St|'. 
JSoon  becomes  tame  in  confinement  en^l  '^  "-..,,>».  ♦..  ii,,i*»  it^ 
food  as  soon  as  it  obtains  it,  even  \^ ; 
danger  of  losing  it.     Snow  \t  the  m  «  i 

for  this  purpose,  and  when  piled  ovi  i  \ 

pressed  down  by  the  nose.    *  1  fhtquent 
fox/  writes  Captam  Lyon,  *  when  no  Htiuv^ 
gather  his  chain  into  nis  mouttu  and  in  th a 
,  fully  coil  it  eg  as  to  hide  the  meat.   On  moving  awaw  ^aUm,- 
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flej  with  liii  operalkin,  he,  of  course*  had  drawn  It  lifler 

huu  again,  and  sumetimtsii  with  greal  patience  rt^jwated  his 
labours  five  or  six  times,  until  in  a  pasaion,  he  htii*  been 
constrained  to  eat  btj*  food  without  its  having  been  rendered 
luscious  Iby  previous  ronceahnent.  Snow  is  the  substitute 
for  water  to  Ihese  creature^*,  and  on  a  huge  lump  being 
given  10  them,  they  break  it  in  pieces  with  their  feet*  and 
roll  on  il'with  great  dehght  When  the  snow  was  slightly 
scattered  on  the  decks,  they  did  not  Uck  it  up,  aa  dogs  are 
accustomed  to  do,  but  by  repeatedly  pressing  with  their 
nose,  collected  small  lumps  at  its  GxtremitYf  and  then  drew 
ibem  into  the  moulhwilh  the  assistance  of  the  tongue,'  The 
sumo  author  gives  the  following  account  of  the  sagacity  of 
the  same  dog-fox: — *  He  was  small  and  not  perfectly  while  ; 
but  his  tameness  was  so  remarkable*  that  I  cuuld  not  afford 
to  kill  him,  but  conDned  him  on  deck  in  a  smalt  butch  with 
a  s<^ope  of  chain.  During  the  first  day,  finding  himself 
much  tormented  by  being  drawn  out  repeatedly  by  bis 
rhaiH,  he  at  length,  whenever  he  retreated  lo  his  nut,  took 
this  carefully  up  in  his  mouth,  and  drew  it  so  completely 
after  him,  that  no  one  who  valued  his  fingers  would  endea- 
vour to  take  hold  of  the  end  attat:hed  to  the  staple.' 

Captain  James  Ross,  in  his  Appendix  to  Captain  Sir 
John  Ri>iss*s  last  voyage,  gives  the  following  account  of  the 
Arctic  Fo.r:—*  It  bring;s  forth  from  six  to  eight  young  early 
in  June.  In  July,  lb31,one  of  their  burrows  was  disco- 
vered on  the  sandy  margin  of  a  lake  ;  it  had  several  pas- 
sages, each  opening  into  a  common  cell,  beyond  which  was 
an  inner  cell,  where  the  voimg,  six  in  number,  were  taken* 
They  were  precisely  of  the  same  colour  as  Uie  old  ones  at 
that  season  of  the  year.  Heame  says  that  the  young  are 
all  over  of  a  sooty  black.  This  probably  refers  to  thu  fol- 
lowing variety  of  t!i.e  Arctic  Fox  iCanis  La^optis,  var/ii* 
iif^ino^uJt}.  In  the  outer  cell,  and  in  the  several  passages 
leading  to  if,  we  found  gieat  numbers  of  the  two  species  of 
lemming,  several  ermine,  and  the  bones  of  hares,  fish,  and 
ducks  in  great  quantities.  Four  of  the  young  foxes  were 
kept  alive  till  the  end  of  the  following  winter,  and  wert;  a 
great  amusement  to  our  crew  by  their  playfulness,  as  they 
soon  became  v«ry  tame.  They  never  attainc<l  the  pure 
white  of  the  old  fox,  a  dusky  lead-colour  remaining  about 
the  face  and  sides  of  the  body.  There  is  a  remarkable  dif- 
fijrencc  in  the  disposition  of  these  animals,  some  being  ea^sily 
tamed,  whilst  others  remain  savage  and  unlractable,  nut- 
wilhstiindiug  the  kindest  treatment.  Tbu  females  are 
much  more  vicious  than  the  mules.  A  dog-fox  that  lived 
several  months  became  so  tame  in  a  short  time  that  he 
regularly  attended  our  dinner- table  like  a  dog,  and  was 
always  allowed  lo  go  at  large  about  the  cabin  A  pair,  kept 
for  the  purpose  of  watching  the  changes  uf  their  fur,  threw 
off  their  winter  dress  during  the  first  week  in  Jnne;  the 
female  a  few  days  earlier  than  the  male.  Towards  the  t^nd 
of  September  the  brown  fur  uf  summer  gruduully  became 
of  an  ash-colour,  and  by  the  middle  uf  October  was  per- 
fectly while :  from  that  period  it  continued  mpidly  lo  in- 
crea^;  in  thickness  until  the  end  of  Nuvember,  when  the 
last  of  the  two  died,  having  lived  in  confinement  nearly 
ten  months/ 

Geographical  Distribution.-^^Tiw  highest  northern  lati- 
tudes throughiiut  the  winter.  The  young  generally  migrate 
to  the  suuthward  late  in  the  autumn  and  collect  in  vast 
multitudes  on  the  shorea  of  Hudson's  Bay:  Ihcy  return 
early  the  following  spring  along  the  sea-coast  to  tbe  north- 
ward, and  seldom  again  leave  the  spot  they  select  ab  a 
breeding- place/  (Captain  James  Roi*s.)  *  Their  southern 
limit  in  North  America  appears  to  be  about  lat,  511^  They 
are  numerous  on  the  shores  of  Hudson's  Bay,  north  of 
Churebili,  and  are  found  at  BehringV  Straits;  but  the 
brown  variety  (futigifiostis)  is  the  more  common  in  the 
latter  quarter/  (I)r,  Richardson.)  The  Doctor  continues 
thub: — *  Towards  the  middle  of  winter  they  retire  to  tbe 
sou U)  ward,  evidently  in  search  of  food,  keeping  as  much  as 
possible  on  the  coa-sl,  and  g<»ing  much  further  to  the  south- 
u,irJ  in  districts  where  the  coast-line  is  in  the  direction  of 

march.     Captain  Parry  relates  that  tlic  Arctic  foxes, 

li   were  previouslv    numerous,   began   to  retire  from 

■'.dvjile  Peninsuhi  in  November,  and  that  by  January  few 

ned.     Towards  the  centre  of  the  continent,  in  lat.  05**, 

i*nly  in  winter,  and  then  not  in  numbers; 

:arc«  in  lat.  OT,  and  at  Carlton  House,  in 

I  wo  wore  seen  in  forty  years.     Qti  the  coast  of 

however^  according  to  Hearno,  they  arrive  at 

»U  ^9%  about  the  middle  of  Ociob^iri  aud 


afterwards  rei^eive  reinforcements  from  tbe  northwiird  until 
their  numbers  almost  exceed  credibility.  Many  are  cap- 
tured there  by  the  hunters*  and  the  greater  part  of  the  sur- 
vivors cross  the  Churchill  River  as  soon  as  it  is  fruEen  over, 
and  continue  their  journey  along  the  coast  to  Nelson  and 
Severn  Rivers.  In  like  manner  they  extend  their  mign- 
lions  along  the  whole  Labrador  coast  to  the  Guli"  of  St. 
Lftwrence. 

Utilitff  to  Man,— The  fur  is  considered  to  be  of  sm^n 
value  in  commerce^  but  the  flesh  is  said  to  be  good  food, 
particularly  when  young.  Captain  Frankhii  and  his  nartf 
compared  the  flavour  of  the  young  animal  to  that  or  tht 
American  hare.  Captain  Lyon  thonijht  it  resemblH  the 
tic sh  of  a  kid.    Captain  Sir  iJohn  R      *  igr) 

named  them  *  lambs/  from  their  ri  i  to 

very  young  lamb.  *  The  flesh/ roni.nucs  v  u pun  .tnni<b 
Ross, '  of  the  old  fox  is  by  no  means  so  palatable  ;  and  ihtf 
water  it  is  boiled  in  becomes  so  acrid  as  to  exroi  iate  the 
mouth  and  tongue.  During  our  late  expedition  they  oftn- 
stiluted  one  of  the  principal  luxuries  of  our  tabic,  and  new 
always  reserved  for  holidays  and  great  occasions-  We  ale 
them  boiled,  or  more  frequently,  after  being  porbodH 
roasted  iu  a  pit  eh- kettle.  They  were  taken  by  us  in  con- 
liderable  numbers,  and  formed  a  valuable  addition  tooor 
pro  visions  when  meat  was  very  scarce/ 


Arelte  Fok  (V^tpet  lagopui)  m  tU 

Zoologists  generally  agree  that  the  Soof^f  F^t,  or  Bln^ 
J^x  i  Cants  /u/iginoiiis\  is  only  a  variety  of  tbe  aniw»l 
above  dejicrihed  and  figured. 

Dr.  Richardson  obiscrves  that  M.  F.  Cuvier  and  M.  Tki- 
raarest,  who  admit  and  describe  the  American  red  fox  (J* 
/uiviis)  as  a  distinct  specie^;,  stale  the  Common  For  of 
Europt!  to  be  also  an  inhabitant  of  North  America,  Dr 
Richardson  remarks  that  it  does  not  exist  in  the  counUies 
north  uf  Canada  lying  lo  the  eastward  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, and  CL>nsequeutly  did  not  come  under  his  notice  an 
the  expeditions  to  which  he  was  attached;  but  he  admit* it 
into  *  Fauna  Horoali  Americana,'  as  being  most  pncibablyaa 
inhabilant  of  New  Caledonia ;  and  Kalm  remarks  that  he  i*^ 
two  difibrent  accounts  of  their  coming  over.  Mr,  Barlfatn, 
and  several  otbers,  were  told  by  tbe  Indians  that  these  fbx» 
came  mto  America  soon  after  tbe  arrival  of  the  EuropeaDi* 
afler  an  extraordinary  cold  winter,  when  all  the  sea  to  the 
northward  was  frozen.  But  Mr.  Evans,  and  some  other 
persons,  assured  Kalm  that  it  wa*  still  known  by  the  propW 
that  a  gentleman  of  fortune  iu  New  England  who  Kftd 
much  inclination  for  the  chase,  brought  over  a  great  number 
of  foxes  from  Europe,  and  let  them  loose  in  his  !erriton« 
that  he  miglil  indulge  his  passion  for  hunting,  nt  tbe  vtrj 
beginning  of  New  Englana*s  l>eing  peopled  with  Europeaa 
inhabitants.  These  foxes  were  believed  to  have  so  mul- 
tiplied that  all  the  red  foxes  in  the  country  were  their  ofT- 
spring.  Kalm,  who  states  that  these  foxes  were  very  scu*.^ 
at  New  York,  but  that  they  were  entirely  the  same  with 
the  European  sort,  considers  neither  of  these  accounts 
satisfactory*  Dr.  Godraan  remarks  that  these  reddish  fox<^ 
were  numerous  in  the  middle  and  southern  S  "  *'  the 
Union,   and   were   every   where   notorious  tl  ^  of 


poultry^yards.     Dr,  Richardson  thinks^ it 
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tli  it  ftti  bivettiyation  into  tiro  cbnrat-lers*  of  Jhf  Atiioricnn 
\  <\vs  wilt  shaw  thai  tlie  redHish  fnx  of  the  Aikuln*  S^iks 
:  *  voriely  ol"  ihoCawr*  cuwre.UA\  winch  Ima  Wca  mi^tiiken 
I  r  tli«  EuriijHsftn  fox. 

ArRiCATT  Foxes. 

TUe  ftfMctefl  Ofc  numerou<»,  liut  our  limits  not  penuittitig 

ta  cnlcT  at  large  iulo  a  history  of  ihem^  He  st*ltict  a?*  an 

.  implt?   the  Cuiiuio,  Ciinis  irulfvjt^  Caatmi^  Xhe  suialk-st 

s^uth  African  fuxcs,    Dr,  Smith,  in  hiri  Cutalo^uc  in 

kth  African  Museum,  from  a  spt't-imcMi  iti  which  **ur 

-  taken«  ob^rve^,  that  aurue  few  iiidivitlir.il^  ii;e  in 

with  within  the  liniilsof  the  rolony*  but  Ihitt  the 

r   :idence  of  the  sp£?cies  tieemiii  to  be  to  iht;  nortl»- 

A\  there  it  is  daily  beconiing  kss  und  \uhA  nu- 

.'..u^g  to  the  skin^i  bcitig  much  in  request  atnong 

vc*  OS  a  co\'cririg  in  the  c^ld  season.     Many  of  the 

ruis,  it  in  stated,  find  their  sole  enraployraent  in  XmnU 

c  animals  with  do^^s  or  iJiiuriui,^  them.     Like  other 

is  !i  great  enemy  to  birds  which  lay  their  eggh  on 

^ruund;  and  it  is  huspiciously  watched  by  the  ostrich 

ticular  during  the  laying  season.     The  Caania,  when 

succeeds  \n  obtaiuini?  the  eggs,  piislies  ihern  forcibly 

iVm%  the  pound  till  they  come  in  contact  with  some  sub- 

'iia5  enough  la  break  them,  when  ht;  feasts  on  the 

->.     The  natives  take  advantage  <»f  the  watching  of 

^  ""     **iis  robber  to  lure  the  bird  to  its  desirtictiou. 

anxious  parent  runs  to  the  nest  I  lie  nio- 

rrv'krs,  they  fasten  a  dog  nenr  it  and  lude 

'Die  ostrich  approaches  to  drive  away  the  sup- 

.    ,.   iiid  is  shot  by  the  eonceiilcd  htinler»  iCahi^ai^ue 

\l  the  South  jifrictm  Museum,) 


Asiatic  Foxes. 

•  »1.»*  of  the  Asiatic   foxes  we  beleel  the  small 

1  tus   fox  {Cani^   BertmiUtnn^  of  ShasO* 

d     .       ^^-'On  notes  amonL(  the  moinnmtia  of  Ncpf^l, 

ing  m  the  Tar^i.     It  is  brown  above,  with  a  Ion- 

1  block  band.    The  space  rouml  the  eyes  ta  white, 

[  thv  tail  b»  tenulnateil  with  black. 
19  F'xr  of  the  Dukhun  (DeccanX  Kohree  of  lae  Ma- 
CiinU  Kukrte  of  Sykes,  which  the  Colonel  con* 
i  to  be  new*  to  science,  althoug^h  it  much  resembles  the 
of  the  Corsac,  u  described  by  him  iZool,  Prot*., 
|>  ry  pretty  aniinah  but  much  smaUer  than  the 

A«ri/y.f  ,jfi  fitj:.  Head  short ;  inuKxIe  very  bharp.  Eyc> 
4iblii|u«*;  iridri  nut-brown.  Legs  very  slen<ler.  lail  trail - 
ing  on  the  ground ;  ven'  bu>»hvt  Along  the  back  and  on 
Ibo  r>rtdiead  fawn  colour,  with  hair  having  a  wlutc  ring 
|j^*af  to  its  tip.  Back,  neck,  between  the  eyes,  along  ihu 
»ult»»  and  hair  way  down  the  ijiih  reddish-grey,  eiuh  luur 
hi»iug  banded  with  black  and  reddish- white.  All  the  legs 
f^ilish  outside,  reddisli* white  inside.  Chin  and  thri^il 
4rrt  y  w  li  i  1  e .  Alo  r  i  g  I  he  I  lelly  re  dd  ish  -whit  e,  E  ar*  e  x  to  t  n  a  1 1  y 
d;  And  with  the  fur  so  short  a>i  to  be  sen  reel  y 

i  Edges  of  the  cyidids   black,     Muwle  retl- 

tr  igtli  22  and  224  inches;   of  the  tail  Hi  to  VI 

iji,  s). 

I  ^^'^nhiciis,  HiH  Fir  of  the  Europc&tis  in  the 

D  ;,  and  the  m^>re  we.lc;n  and  ch'vatcd  parts 

flf  ^.,,    ,,..«.,. >,  dc&crvbed  by  Mr.  Ogdby  in  Uio  ^oologicnl 
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purl  of  Mr,  Ruyle's  '  Flora  Himaljiica,*  is  greatly  adtnired 
f  tr  the  beauty  of  its*  form  and  the  brilliancy  and  vaiieiy  of 
it^  colours.  The  whole  Icnjjth  to  the  oria^in  of  the  lad  is 
1  feet  6  inche*^;  that  of  the  lail  1  foot  6  inches;  that  of  the 
car>  4  inches ;  and  the  height  is  slated  at  about  1  fuot  4  or 
a  inches.  Tlie  animal  agrees  with  the  eommou  Eurupcan 
and  American  foxes  (C.  vuipes  tin^  €.ft4hm)  in  the  black 
murks  on  Ihe  hacks  of  the  cars,  and  in  front  of  the  hind 
and  fore-legs.  The  coat  consists  of  long,  close,  rich  fur.  aa 
fltie  as  that  of  any  of  ihc  American  varieties,  and  of  intlnitely 
nine  brilliant  and  varied  colours,  Mr.  Uoylo  procured  one 
ur  Mussooree  in  its  winter  dress,  Mr,  Hodg*<»ii  notes  it  as 
a  large  Fox  N.  S.  ?  peculiar  to  ibe  Kach^r.  For  detaiU 
we  refer  the  reader  to  the  intcreslini^  work  above  men* 
lioned,  and  the  ZuoL  Proc.  for  IS3(>,  p/|l)3. 

Fen  NEC. 

This  animal,  which  has  given  rise  to  much  controversy,  is 
generally  placed  by  the  French  zcwlogists  among  the  Fn,{'ftt ; 
but  the  observations  of  Mr.  YarrcU,  to  which  we  shall  pre- 
sently allude,  lead  him  to  pronounce  decidedly  tliat  iho 
Fen  nee  appears  to  him  to  belong  to  the  genua  Ca//iv  pro- 
perly so  called  ;  the  osteological  part  of  the  slructure  closely 
resembling  that  of  the  dog.  and  llic  pupil  of  the  eye  being 
circular.  We  owe  to  Colonel  Dixon  Denham  the  first  good 
figure  of  the  animal,  and  in  the  Appendix  to  his  travels  is 
a  very  luminous  history  and  description  of  it>  as  far  as  Ihe 
information  went  al  the  lime  of  its  publication. 

The  Fcnnea  obtained  by  Bruce  when  be  was  conanl- 
general  al  Algiers,  was  said  to  be  more  fVet|uently  found  in 
the  territories  of  Benni  Me^sab  and  Werghih,  where  the 
date  grows.  In  thc^e  districts  the  Fennec^  are  hunted  for 
their  skinss  for  which  there  is  a  market  at  Meeeu,  whenct? 
they  are  exported  to  India,  Bruce,  after  leaving  Algiers, 
bought  two  more  Fennecs,  one  at  Tuni«,  wliich  had  been 
brought  by  the  Fejizun  caravan  to  the  Island  of  Gerba,  ami 
thonce  to  the  place  whei'c  Bruce  procured  it;  the  other  ai 
Seaaar,  and  he  knL>v  not  wl\ence  this  last  came.  Both 
these  resembled  the  fir>t,  and  were  called  Fennecs.  The 
Fennec  whit-h  Bruce  had  at  Algier*  lived  for  several 
mutths.  and  wheti  hti  left  that  place  he  gave  the  animal  to 
Ciptain  Cleveland,  R,N,,  who  pref^ented  it  to  Mr,  Brander, 
I  lie  Swedish  consul.  His  favuunle  food  consisted  oi  dates 
or  any  sweet  fruit ;  but  ho  was  also  very  fond  of  eggs.  H* 
woula  eat  bread  when  hungry,  more  esj>eciaUy  if  it  was  ivn- 
dercd  habitable  by  honey  or  sugar.  Tlie  Mghl  of  a  bird 
aroused  him  to  eager  watchfulness  as  long  as  it  was  pre* 
sent ;  and  a  cat  was  his  aversion.  He  would  endeavour  to 
bide  from  the  latter;  but  never  showed  a  disposition  to 
resist  or  defend  himself  The  animal  was  disposed  to  sJeep 
by  day,  but  as  night  caroo  on  it  became  restless  to  cxct^*. 
Bruce  never  beard  it  utter  any  sound.  He  says  thai  the 
animal  is  described  in  many  Arabian  books  under  the  nann* 
of  El  Fennec,  by  which  appellation  he  states  that  it  is 
kiijwn  ail  over  Africa;  and  no  conceives  that  Ihe  word  is 
derivud  from  the  Greek  fwvdi,  a  palm  or  date-ti'ee,  addmg 
that  the  animal  builds  his  nest  on  trees,  and  does  tiot  bur- 
row in  the  earth. 

Description  qf  Bruce  s  Ft*/inpc.— Length  about  10  inehes; 
tail  5J  inches,  near  an  inch  at  the  tip  being  black.  From 
the  point  of  the  fore-shoulder  to  that  of  tlie  fore-toe  2l 
luchcs;  from  the  occiput  to  the  point  of  nose  24  inches,, 
Ears  erect,  Zl  inches  in  length,  \\  inch  in  breadth,  with  a 
plait  or  fold  at  the  bottom  externally ;  the  intt^rior  border 
were  thickly  covered  with  soft  white  hair,  but  the  iniddlo 
part  was  bare,  and  of  a  pink  or  rose-coldur ;  interior  cavity 
very  lar^e.  Pupil  of  ihe  eye  lar^e  and  black;  iri>i  detp 
blue.  Whiskers  strong  and  ihick.  Nose  sliarp  aC  ibe  lip, 
black  and  tJoli^hed.  Upper  jaw  projecting:  number  of 
cQlthtg  teetn  in  each  jaw  six;  thu^^'  in  tin*  tituKi  uiw 
smallest;  two  bn^,  large,  and  cxoet  ls 

in  each  jaw;  molars  four  on  each  ^  w. 

f^egs  small ;  feet  very  broad,  witli  fuur  toes,  armed  with 
crooked,  black,  and  sharp  claws  on  each;  claws  of  fore  foot 
Tuorc  crooked  and  sharp  than  those  behind.  Colour  of  tli« 
body  dirty-while,  b*jrdcring  on  cream-oolour ;  the  hair  on 
the  belly  tuther  whiter,  softer,  and  longer  than  that  of  tlu» 
lesl  of  the  body:  look,  sly,  and  wdy, 

Laccpede  is  s^iid  t<    !  *'-     nimal  the  generic 

name  of  F^nnecns.   II  -r  the  appellation 

of  A/i*£a/4^/i>,  placing  ii  ..i  ..i.^ ■  i  ....alala.  imme<lmiely 

before  Cani>^  and  Hy»na.  and  gives  the  number  of  molar* 
in  each  jaw  a^  six,"  but  Without  qtLoting  any  authority. 
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SpnnttftTi  makes  the  Fennee  the  species  he  has  called  Zerda, 
and  i\  little  aiiitiml  found  in  tho  saiifU  of  Civmbeda,  near 
the  Caijc  of  Gixxl  Hope  •  after  him,  Pemiant  and  Gmcliu 
immod  the  animal  Cants  Cerdth  Brtinder  considered  it  as 
n  kind  of  fox,  but  Blunienlmch  inclined  to  place  it  iimong 
ihc  Viven-ae.  Geoffroy  St.  Ililaire.  holding  Bruce^s  de- 
SCI  iplion  to  lie  inaccurate  and  imperfect,  supposes  the  Fen- 
nee  to  be  a  G.dago;  but  De^marest.  like  llligcr,  gives  it  a 
position  at  Ihe  end  of  the  Di^iti grades  in  t  he  order  Ct/r- 
fifjMiers.  Cuvier,  in  hw  '  Regne  Animtd^'  speaks  of  the 
animal  di^iibtingly  and  loojscly. 

Mr.  Grifiiih  fli^ares  two  animals,  bolh,  according  to  him. 
bclon^;^ing  to  this  genus*  One  came  from  the  Cap«  of 
Good  Hope,  and  is  in  the  Paris  Muscnm,  where  Cuvier 
named  it  CanJs  Meffufotis :  and  JJcsmarest  'has  described 
it  in  his  Maramalogie.  {Ency.  Meth.  Snpp.,  p.  53 H.)  Thin 
is  called  by  Col.  Hamilton  Smith,  ^vho  made  the  drawings 
of  both,  Megalolis  Jjilandii,  to  distinguish  it  from  Bruce's 
Fennec,  The  other  is  from  the  interior  of  Nubia,  and  is 
in  the  Frankfort  Museum.  The  fir^t  of  these  is  as  large  aa 
the  common  fox,  and  differs  altogether  from  Bruce j*  Fennec. 
Col.  Smith  considers  the  second  to  be  Bruce 's  animal. 

M,  Leuckart  states  (l>.is  2,  Cahicr»  1825)  that  M.  Tciti* 
mmck  and  himself  saw  the  Frankfort  animal  whirh  had 
buen  drawn  by  Col,  Smith,  and  recognised  it  as  the  tnio 
Zerda;  and  M,  Tcmminrk,  m  tlvc  prospectus  of  his  *  Mo- 
nographies  do  Mammalogie/  announced  it  as  belonging  to 
the  genus  Canis,  M.  Leuckart  agrees  with  him,  and  would 
suppress  the  generic  terms  Megatotijiumi  Fennecm,  because, 
in  his  opinion,  the  animal  very  obviounly  belongs  to  the 
genus  Cani-s,  and  to  the  subgenus  Vnlpes,  the  number  of 
teeth  and  their  form  being  precisely  the  same  as  those  oF 
the  fox,  to  which  it  bears  a  great  reserablanct^  in  the  feet, 
number  of  tho  toes,  and  form  of  the  tad,  and  the  prin* 
cipttl  difference  lymg  in  the  great  length  of  the  ears  and 
the  general  smaUncss  of  tho  animal. 

Description    of   Major    Benhams   Fennec    (Fennecus 

Cerdo).     Dental  fbrmtila: -Incisors  -;  Canines  --;  Molars 

()  6 

-  -.     Length  of  head  from  extremity  of  nose  to  occiput 

(inches)  Sf;  breadth  between  eyes  OJ*  length. of  ears  3,; 
widest  breadth  2;  breadth  of  cranium  between  the  ears  1  jj; 
length  from  orciput  to  mscrlion  of  tail  t*| ;  tail  6 ;  height 
befure,  from  the  ground  to  the  top  of  back,  above  shoulder, 
6i ;  height  behind  to  top  uf  back,  above  loins,  "4  ;  breadth 
of  extremity  of  nose  0/;,;  length  of  middle  clawi^  of  fore- 
feet 0/, ;  external  claws  0^;  middle  and  external  claws  of 
hind  feet  Uj^.  General  colour  vhite,  slighUy  inclinnig  to 
straw-yellow  ;  above  from  the  occiput  to  insertion  of  tail 
light  rufaus-hrowru  delicately  pencilled  with  fine  black 
lines  from  thinly  scattered  tiairs  tipped  with  black;  the 
exterior  of  tho  thighs  lighter  rufons-bniwn :  chin,  throat, 
belly,  and  interior  of  thighs  and  legs,  white  or  cream-colour. 
Nose  pointed  and  black  at  the  extremity,  covered  above 
wiih  very  short  whili!^h  hair  inrliningto  rufun>,with  a  small 
irregular  rufous  spot  on  each  side  beneath  the  eyes;  whis- 
kers blark,  rather  shorthand  scanty;  back  of' head  pale 
rufous-brown,  Kars  very  birge,  erect,  and  pointed,  covered 
externally  with  short,  pale,  rufous-brown  hair;  internally 
thickly  fringed  on  the  margins  with  long,  greyish-white 
hairs,  especially  in  front ;  the  rest  of  the  ears  internally, 
bare;  externally,  folded  or  plaited  at  the  base.  Tail  very 
full,  cylindrical,  rufous-brown,  pencilled  with  fine  bbick 
lines  on  the  back,  deeper  above  than  undcrnctilh,  and  with 
a  small  dark  brown  spot  at  an  inch  below  it^  insertion  on 
the  uiiper  side;  emb*  of  the  hairs  at  the  exiremity  of  the 
tail  black,  forming  a  black  t»p  about  (hreo  quarters  of  an 
inch  long.  Anterior  feet  pentadactylous.  pyslerior  tetradao- 
tylous;  both  covered  to  the  claws  with  moderately  long 
whitish  hair^,  slightly  inclining  to  straw-yellow;  claws  mo 
derately  hooked,  ver>^  much  compressecl,  and  very  sharp, 
vellowish-whito  or  light  hora-colour;  hinder  claws  mo>«t 
;ompressed^  hmgest,  and  least  arched.  The  fur  ver}' soft 
*nd  (itie ;  that  on  the  back  from  the  forehead  to  the  in- 
sert ion  of  the  tail,  as  well  as  that  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
shoulder  before,  and  nearly  tho  whole  of  the  hinder  thigh, 
forrued  of  tri  eoloured  hairs,  Ihe  base  of  which  is  of  a  dark 
lead  colour,  tho  middle  white,  and  the  extremity  light 
r«fu  US' brown*  ('Appendix  to  Major  Dixon  Denham's 
and  Caftaiu  Ciaf>perion*St  H.  N*,  lYavek  and  Discoveries 


in  Northern    and  Centrai  4/»^<^    4to.»  London.  John 
Murray,  1826.) 

After  the  appearance  of  the  account  m  the  appendti  to 
Col.  Denham's  Travels  which  had  been  drawn  up  by  Mr* 
Children  and  Mr.  Vigors  conjointly,  Mr.  Cross,  then  of 
Exeter  Change,  presented  a  fine  young  specimen  itnme- 
d lately  after  its  death  to  the  Zoological  Society,  by  which 
means  a  complelo  skeleton,  as  well  as  a  preserved  skiu,  wu 
set  up.     Mr,  Yarrell,  to  whom  the  skull  was  subiuilleil  fat 
insT>ection.  found  that  the  teeth  agreed  in  evcr\'  particuUi 
with   the  dentil  ion   of  the  genus  Canis^  in  which  it  «i» 
originally  placed  by  Bruce.     The  fronlrf  siDti»  was  some^ 
what   less  than  the  general  proportion  observed   in  tkia 
fiimily,  and  the  top  of  the  head  had  no  appearance  of 
central   ridge  for  the   insertion  of  the  upper  edge 
temporal  Tuuscle  so  conspicuous  in  the  Caftes  Lupui 
Lf/taon,  Vutpea,  and  Lagftjnts.     There  was  a  greater  de- 
velopment of  the  lateral  portions  of  the  parietal  bcmDt  W 
which  it  obtains  a  larger  volume  of  brain ;   tliezv 
arch  was  more  compre^sed,  and  the  post  orbital  r 
the  bones  forming  the  arch  was  much  weaker,    Tiit  U?-4 
compared  with  ihose  of  the  most  perfect  English  bre>i^  t*^ 
dogs,  more  closely  resembled   that   of  the    ^ 
Briiannicus  of  authors,  Canis  tcrrarius  of  D 
any  other,  but  the  muzzle  in  the  Fennee  was  in  or* 
The  form  of  the  lower  jaw  and  its  condyles  at - 
precisely  with  the  same  parts  in  the  dog,     i'hc  bv 
/'V//;7«'c however  pret^ented  another  peculiarit}' — \iv 
cells  were  larger  than  the  same  parts  in   the  com 
though  the  Fertnpc  is  two-thirds  less  than  the  J't 
The  om Cilia  attditm  were  as   large   in   proporv 
equally  perfect  in  form.    The  external  conch  was  also  Iwige, 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  Fennec  hears  more  aruteh  tbn 
most  tjuadrupcds.     The  skeleton*  generally,  so  «•] 
sembli'd  that  of  the  dog  as  to  make  a  particular  dc 
unnecessary :   there  was  also  one  other  point  of  simdanl)- 
the  pupil  of  the  eje  was  circular, 

Mr,  Vigors  ascertained  from  the  same  fikull  that  tbi 
teeth  of  the  Femtec  correspond  almost  precisely  with  ihcfc 
of  the/ar. 

M,  Ri^ippel  has  figured  and  descrihed  in  his  Aiioi  Zud^ 
Heine  im  nordlichen  Afrika,  together  with  six  other 
of  Canis,  the  Fenited;  Oinis  Zerda,   Zimm.     Thrre 
mens  were  transmitted  to  Frankfort,  all  perfectlv  alilV 
markings,  and  differing  little  from  each  other  in  si/ 
were  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Amlenkat  mi  i 
desert  olKorti,  where  they  inhabit  holes  made  by  ik-m- 
selves.    They  do  not  nestle  on  trees  as  Bruce  assarted. 


FOS94L  FOXEJI.       "^ 

Dr  Buckland,  in  his  *  Bridgewater  Tr#*nt>-*v' 
/o.T  as  recent  and  fossil  among  the  man? 
period  of  the  Tertiary  series  (Eocene  of  L\  ► 
the/o,T  in  his  list  of  vertebral  animals  found  in  the  gypsam 
of  the  Basin  of  Paris,     The  most  complete  fossil  ^pedmea 
is  that  which  was  found  in  the  quarries  of  OR 
Constance,  overlaid  by  up wartls  of  twenty  fpf?ti 
5tone,  und  building  stone,  brought  to  F 
Murchison,  E«q.,  then  pre.'^ident  of  the  C 
of  London,  who  describes  the  deposit  in  lUe  •  uc 
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Tnuisactions*  (vol  iiU  2nd  Series),  and  gives  excellent 
litfures  of  the /ox,  which  is  accurately  described  in  tlie  same 
uaper  by  Dr.  Mantell.  Mr.  Murchison's  observations  lead 
Dim  to  think  that  theCEningen  formation  is  exclusively  of 
antient  lacustrine  origin,  but  that  it  is  entirely  posterior  to 
the  molasse  of  Switzerland.  Birds,  reptiles,  fishes,  insects, 
crustaceans,  conchifcrs,  mollusks,  and  plants,  a  leaf  of  one 
of  the  latter  being  scarcely  distinguishable  from  the  Acer 
vtliomm  of  Nepdl,  occur  in  the  (Kningen  beds.  The  other 
mammalia  found  there  were  Rodents,  see  Cuv.,  Ossem,  I'bss., 
tome  v.,  partie  i.,  p.  61-64);  one  is  in  the  British  Museum, 
and  has  been  subsequently  figured  and  named  by  Mr.  Ko- 
nig,  Anmma  (Eninf^eniis^  and  Professor  Scdi^wick  brought 
one  from  the  quarries  which  M.  Laurillard  referred  to  the 
genus  Lagomys.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  lemmuigs  are 
faid  to  be  the  principal  food  of  the  Arctic /or,  and  that  Cap- 
tain James  Ross  found  in  the  burrow  of  one  great  numbers  of 
the  two  species  of  lemming,  and  the  bones  of  hares,  fish, 
and  ducks,  in  great  quantities  as  well  us  several  ermine, 
(p.  392).  Mr.  Murchison's /oj;  is  stated  to  be  scarcely  dis- 
tinguishable from  the  common  fox.  One  slab  of  this  fine 
fiml  is  in  Mr.  Murchison's  pos.session :  the  other  half  he 
nwt  liberally  presented  to  the  Geological  Society  of  Lon- 
don, in  whose  museum  it  now  is  *. 

FOX,  RICHARD,  bishop  of  Winchester,  an  eminent 
itatesman,  and  minister  of  Henr>'  VII.  and  VIII.,  was 
bom  of  poor  parents,  towards  the  middle  of  tlio  fifteenth 
century,  at  Ropesley,  near  Grantham,  in  Lincolnshire, 
itudied  at  Mt^alen  College,  Oxford,  and  Pembroke 
College,  Cambridge,  and  finally  went  to  the  University  of 
Paris  for  his  fUrther  improvement  in  divinity  and  the  canon 
law.  Tliere  he  laid  the  foundation  of  his  fortunes,  by 
ftaining  the  frienoship  of  Morton,  bishop  of  Ely,  a  zealous 
Lancastrian,  wno  narl  tied  from  England  in  1483  upon  the 
failure  of  tne  uuKe  of  Buckingham's  insurrection  against 
Richard  III.  Through  Morton's  introduction.  Fox  was 
taken  into  tne  eaii  of  Richmond's  sen-ice ;  and  having  been 
oE  matena  use  in  the  negotiations  with  the  French  court 
prcpamiorv  to  ilie  descent  upon  England,  continued  to 
enjoy  the  cart  .s  confidtnioe  after  his  accession  to  the  throne 
Dv  the  lillc  of  Henry  VII.  He  was  successively  made  privy 
cuuneiUor  bishop  of  Exeter,  keeper  of  the  privy  seal,  se- 
cretary of  htate,  bishop  of  Batli  and  Wells,  Durham,  and 
Wincheiiter,  and  was  frequently  employed  in  important  em- 
hsLssies.  Indeed  no  one  stood  higher  in  favour,  or  had 
moce  woight  with  the  king,  who  appointed  him^  one  of 
the  executors  of  his  will,  and  recommended  him  'strongly 
to  the  notice  and  confidence  of  Henry  VIII.  He  was  also 
executor  to  Margaret  countess  of  Richmond  [Beaufort], 
and  in  that  capacity  had  a  great  share  in  settling  the  foun- 
dation of  St  John's  Colleg^e,  Cambridge.  Henry  VIII.  no 
doubt  appreciated  his  talents  and  integrity,  for  he  c-oii- 
tinued  him  in  his  offices ;  but  the  habits  of  the  aged  mi- 
uister,  trained  to  frugaUty  under  a  most  parsimonious 
master,  were  ill  suited  to  retain  the  favour  of  a  young,  gay, 
ostentatious  monarch,  and  he  was  thrown  into  tho  back- 
ground by  the  earl  of  Surrey,  lord  treasure.  In  hope  of 
supplanting  that  nobleman  by  one  qualified  to  win  Henry's 
reganl  as  a  companion,  yet  too  humule  to  aspire  to  the  first 
place  in  the  state,  Fox  introduced  Wolsey,  then  his 
chaplain,  to  the  king's  society,  in  1513.  The  result  is  well 
known.  Wolsey  soon  encrossed  the  king's  confidence ;  and 
in  1515  the  bishop  of  Winchester,  disappointed  and  dis- 
gusted, retired  to  his  diocese,  and  8]>ent  the  rest  of  his  life 
in  works  of  munificence  and  piety,  and  the  discharge  of  the 
duties  of  his  office.  Cor^^us  College,  Oxford,  and  the  free- 
scboolB  of  Grantham  and  Taunton,  in  Somersetshire,  are  of 
his  foundation.  He  became  blind  about  ten  years  before 
his  death,  which  took  place  Sept.  14, 152B.  He  was  buried 
in  a  chapel  of  his  own  building,  on  the  south  side  of  the 
high  altar  of  Winchester  cathedral.  {Biographia  Bri- 
tamu'cd.) 

FOX,  JOHN,  commonly  called  the  MartjTologist,  from 
the  work  by  which  he  is  principally  known,  was  born  at 
Boston,  in  Lincolnshire,  in  IT)!",  was  entered  at  Bmzcnose 
College,  Oxfbrd,in  1531,  and  elected  a  fellow  of  Magdalen 
College  in  1543.  Before  this  he  had  been  chiefly  distin- 
gnislwd  for  the  cultivation  of  Jjx\\n  poetry;  but  he  had 
btely  applied  himself  with  grout  etunestneas  to  the  study 

*  N.  n.  Tlw  reider  U  rei|UL'»tetl  to  lake  uoticc  th.it  in  Uie  anicle  Feli  t*jr 
Wb  deMrjpClons  of  the  cuts  of  thi>  Liun's  claw  are  mispliici.il  (p.  21fl).  Tim 
VDidi^  *  Fora  ftwC '  oucht  to  have  been  placed  under  Ihc  upper  flsurc,  and 
'  Hind  faot'  iMiwatli  the  loner  fiiiaru.  lu  the  ilfilx  Line  fruffl  tlie  Iwttura  of  tiie 
■»■■  UtklallM  wgcd'  la  *  it  ptluted  for '  k«.* 


of  diviiiih',  the  result  of  which  was  that  he  became  a  con- 
vert to  Protestantism,  and  on  a  charge  of  heresy  being 
brought  against  him,  was  deprived  of  his  fellowship  in  1545. 
His  father  had  left  hiin  some  property,  but  this  was  also 
now  withheld  from  hiin,  on  the  same  ground,  by  a  second 
husband  whom  his  mother  had  married,  and  he  was  in  con- 
sequence reduced  to  great  distress.  At  last  ho  obtained 
the  situation  of  tutor  in  the  family  of  Sir  Tliomas  Lucy,  of 
Charlecot,  in  Warwickshire,  tho  same  whose  deer-park 
Shakspearc  is  accused  of  robbing.  This  plaice  howe\'er  he 
left  after  some  time,  and  was  again  subjected  to  many  dis- 
appointments and  hardships.  At  length  he  was  taken  into 
the'  house  of  Mary  duchess  of  Richmond,  to  instruct  the 
children  of  her  brother  the  earl  of  Surrey,  who  was  then 
confined  on  the  charges  for  which  he  soon  after  suffered 
death.  After  the  accession  of  Edward  VI.  Fox  was  re- 
stored to  his  fellowship ;  but  he  fell  again  into  dan:;er  in  the 
time  of  Mary,  in  consequence  of  which  ho  went  abroad,  and 
after  wandering  tlirough  different  parts  of  Germany  ^\as 
taken  into  employment  as  a  corrector  of  the  press  by  0|)o- 
rinus,  the  eminent  printer  at  Basil.  On  the  death  of  Mary 
he  returned  to  England,  where  his  former  pupil,  the  eldest 
son  of  the  unfortunate  earl  of  Surrey,  who  was  now  duke  of 
Norfolk,  received  him  with  great  kindness,  and  settled  a 
pension  on  him  for  life.  A  i-ircbend  in  the  church  of  Can- 
terbury was  also  given  to  him  by  Cecil.  Although  how- 
ever he  retained  this  preferment  till  his  death.  Fox  never 
would  subscribe  to  the  articles  of  religion  as  finally  settled, 
and  this  prevented  his  ever  attaining  any  higher  dipiity  in 
the  church.  He  may  be  considered  as  having  belonged 
properly  to  the  sect  of  the  Puritans.  *  Fox  the  Mar- 
tyrologist,'  says  the  Rev.  Michael  Tyson,  in  a  loiter 
to  Mr.  Gough,  dated  Old  House,  4th  of  August,  1779, 
and  printed  in  Nichols's  •  Literary  Anecilotos  of  tlie 
Eighteenth  Century*  (viii.  649 1,  'is  the  tirst  man  I  have 
seen  depicted  with  a  broail-brimmed  hat  and  band ;  (see 
the  print  of  him  in  the  •  Herwlogia,'  p.  201)).* 

Fox  died  in  1587.  He  was  the  author  of  numerous  works, 
a  list  of  which  is  given  in  the* Biographia Britannica':*  but 
the  only  one  that  is  now  remembered  is  his  *  History  of  the 
Acts  and  Monuments  of  the  Church'  (commonly  called  his 
'  Book  of  Martyrs'),  which  was  first  printed  in  one  volume 
folio,  in  15j3,  but  was  afterwards  divided  into  three  volumes, 
and  has  been  repeatedly  reprinted  both  entire,  and  in  an 
abridged,  modernized,  or  otherwise  mutilated  form.  The 
trustworthiness  of  this  great  i-ecord  of  the  sufferings  of  the 
early  English  reformers  has  been  bitterly  assailed  by  many 
Catholic  writers ;  but  nothing  beyond  a  few  comparatively 
unimportant  mistakes,  arising  from  some  degree  of  credu- 
lity, and  a  natural,  though  exaggerated  zeal,  seems  to  be 
established  a^inst  it ;  the  veracity  and  honesty  of  the 
venerable  author  may  be  affirmed  to  be  quite  unimpeached. 
It  has  preser>'ed  many  facts,  some  of  greater,  some  of  less 
importance,  that  are  nowhere  else  to  be  found.  It  ought 
also  to  bo  noted  to  the  credit  of  the  author,  that  he  showed 
himself  throughout  his  life,  if  not  a  friend  to  toleration  in 
the  largest  view,  yet  a  decided  enemy  to  persecution  and 
severity  in  the  suppression  of  religious  errors.  In  this  sen- 
timent he  was  a  considemble  way  ahead  of  the  general,  it 
may  almost  be  said,  the  universally  prevalent  notions  of  his 
age.  His  mind  was  certainly  not  a  very  capacious  one.  nor 
had  he  any  pretensions  to  great  depth  or  accuracy  of  learn- 
ing; but  for  the  consistency  and  excellence  of  his  moral 
character  no  man  of  his  time  was  held  in  higher  regard. 
Fox  was  a  frequent  preacher,  as  well  as  a  voluminous 
writer.  One  of  his  early  performances  in  Latin  poetry,  ti 
comedy  (as  it  is  called)  entitled  *  De  Christo  Triuraphante,' 
has  been  translated  into  English  by  Richard  Dave,  a  son  of 
John  Dave,  the  printer,  from  whose  press  the  first  edition 
of  tlie  '  Acts  and  Monuments '  proceeded,  and  who  indeed 
would  seem  to  have  suggested  that  work.  Dave's  epitaph 
on  his  tombstone  in  the  chancel  of  the  church  of  Little 
Bradley-juxta-Tliurlow,  Suffolk,  says  that  he— 

*  Set  u  Fux  (o  wrilo  ]iow  mnrlyrs  run 
Ily  de.-ith  tu  lire.    Fox  ventured  yK\a9  and  Iicallh 
To  cive  iliem  light;  Dave  spent  m  print  \i\*  weulth.* 

(See  Nicbub,viU.5dO;  aUu673.) 

There  is  also  a  French  translation  of  the  abovementioned 
comedy  under  tho  title  of  *  Le  Triomphe  de  J.  C.,'  by 
Jacques  Bienvenu.  citizen  of  Gene^'a,  4te.,  Genov.,  15G2; 
a  very  scarce  work. 

In  a  letter  of  Dr.  Samuel  Knight  (author  of  tlie  *  Life  of 
Eraaiuui')  to  Dc,  Z»  Gtov,  Ok3xV.wV.^^\\!L^^i^\^\!^^\vvi^^ 
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24th  of  March,  1734,  published  by  Nichols  (v.  360),  the 
writer  says,  *  I  made  a  visit  to  old  flather  Strype,  when  in 
town  last ;  he  is  turned  ninety,  yet  very  brisk,  and  with 
only  a  decay  of  sight  and  memory.  .  .  .  Mr.  Strype  told 
me  that  he  had  great  materials  towards  the  life  of  the  old 
lord  Burleigh,  and  Mr.  Fox  the  Mai-tyrologist,  which  he 
wished  ho  could  have  finished,  but  most  of  his  papers  arc 
in  characters;  his  grandson  is  learning  to  decypher 
them.* 

FOX,  GEORGE,  founder  of  the  sect  of  Quakers,  nn 
enthusiast  honest,  zealous,  illiterate,  yet  of  no  mean  capa- 
city and  influence,  was  born  at  Drayton,  in  Leicestershire, 
in  Julv,  1624.  His  origin  and  the  beginning  of  his 
preaching  are  thus  shortly  told  by  Neal.  {Hist,  of  Pu- 
ritans, iv.  c.  1.)  'His  father,  being  a  poor  weaver,  put  him 
apprentice  to  a  country  shoe-maker ;  but  having  a  peculiar 
turn  of  mind  for  religion,  he  went  away  firom  his  master, 
and  wandered  up  and  down  the  countries  like  an  hermit,  in 
a  leathern  doublet :  at  length,  his  friends,  hearing  he  was  at 
London,  persuaded  him  to  return  home,  and  settle  in  some 
regular  course  of  employment ;  but  after  he  had  been  some 
months  in  the  country,  he  went  from  his  friends  a  second 
time  in  the  year  1646,  and  threw  off  all  further  attendance 
on  the  public  service  in  the  churches.  The  reasons  he  gave 
i'or  his  conduct  wore,  because  it  was  revealed  to  bim  that  a 
learned  education  at  the  university  was  no  qualification  for 
a  minister,  but  that  all  depended  on  the  anointing  of  tbe 
spirit ;  and  that  God  who  made  the  world  did  not  dwell  in 
temples  made  with  hands.  In  1647  he  travelled  into  Derby- 
shire and  Nottinghamshire,  walking  through  divers  towns 
and  villages,  which  way  soever  his  mind  turned,  in  a  solitary 
manner.  He  fasted  much,  and  walked  often  abroad  in 
retired  places,  with  no  other  companion  but  his  Bible.  He 
would  sometimes  sit  in  a  hollow  tree  all  day,  and  frequently 
walk  about  the  fields  in  the  night  like  a  man  possessed 
with  deep  melancholy.  Towards  the  latter  end  of  this 
year  he  began  first  to  set  up  as  a  teacher  of  others,  the 
principal  argument  of  his  discourse  being,  that  people 
shoula  receive  the  inward  divine  teachings  of  the  Lord,  and 
take  that  for  their  rule.' 

From  the  beginning  of  his  teaching  he  discontinued  the 
use  of  outward  marks  of  respect.  He  says,  in  his  journal 
for  1648,  *  When  the  Lord  sent  me  forth  into  the  world,  he 
forbid  me  to  put  off  my  hat  to  any,  high  or  low,  and  I  was 
required  to  thee  and  thou  all  men  and  women,  without  any 
respect  to  rich  or  poor,  great  or  small ;  and  as  I  travelled 
up  and  down,  I  was  not  to  bid  people  good-morrow  or  good- 
evening,  neillier  mi^ht  I  bow  or  scrape  with  my  leg  to  any 
one ;  and  this  made  tlie  sects  anu  professions  to  rage.' 
Nothing  probably  conduced  so  much  to  the  virulent  perse- 
cution of  the  Quakers  as  their  refusal  of  such  tokens  of 
respect,  which  persons  in  office  interpreted  into  wilful 
contempt,  except  their  conscientious  refusal  to  take  any 
oath,  which  involved  them  in  the  heavy  penalties  attached 
to  the  refusal  of  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy. 

We  shall  not  enter  on  a  detail  of  his  religious  tenets, 
labours,  or  sufferings ;  the  latter  are  fully  recorded  in 
his  journal,  and  noticed  in  most  histories.  It  is  neces- 
sary however  to  refer  to  his  doctrine  {Journal^  1649,  p. 
26),  that  *  it  is  not  the  scriptures,  but  the  holy  spirit,  by 
which  opinions  and  religions  are  to  be  tried.'  By  this  test, 
each  convert  mijjjht  believe  himself  possessed  of  a  peculiar 
infallible  internal  guide ;  and,  in  fact,  it  proved  a  warrant  for 
any  wild  fancies  which  entered  the  minds  of  his  followers, 
and  led  some  into  extravagances  which  gave  a  colour  for  the 
cruel  treatment  which  nil  experienced.  (Neal,  iv.  c.  3.)  Into 
such  extravagances  Fox  himself  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  betrayed.  From  1648  till  within  a  few  years  of  his 
duath  his  life  was  made  up  of  travel,  disputation,  and  im- 
prisonment. He  visited  the  continent  of  Europe  several 
times,  and  in  1671  made  a  voyage  to  our  American  colonies. 
Wherever  he  went  he  seems  to  have  left  permanent  traces 
of  his  preaching  and  presence.  Quaker  meeting-houses 
were  first  established  in  Lancashire  and  the  parts  adjacent 
in  1652,  and  in  1667  the  congregations  were  organized  inlo 
one  body  for  ])urpo8es  of  correspondence,  charity,  and  the 
maintenance  of  uniform  discipline.  Tbe  terra  Quaker 
arose  at  Derby  in  1650,  on  occasion  of  Fox  bemg  brought 
before  one  Justice  Bennet,  •  who  was  the  first  that  called 
us  Quakers,  because  I  bid  them  Tremble  at  the  Word  of  the 
Lord,*  In  1677,  and  again  in  1681,  he  visited  the  Nether- 
Jan  ds,  where  his  tenets  had^taken  deep  root.  After  his 
return  from  the  latter  journey,  his  constitution  being 


broken  by  the  labours  and  hardships  of  near  40  years,  he 
desisted  from  travelling,  but  continued  to  preach  occasion- 
ally in  I^ndon  till  within  a  few  days  of  his  death,  whidi 
took  place  January  13,  1691. 

To  Fox,  and  others  among  his  associates  [Barclay; 
Penn],  the  praise  of  zeal,  patience,  self-denial,  courage,  an 
amply  due ;  and  their  sufferings  under  colour  of  law  are  t 
disgraceful  evidence  of  the  tyranny  of  the  government  tod 
the  intolerance  of  the  people.  But  there  was  one  point  in 
Fox's  early  conduct  which  justly  exposed  him  to  censnn 
and  punishment,  his  frequent  interruption  of  divine  worship 
as  performed  by  others.  From  this  practice,  in  tbe  latter 
part  of  his  ministry,  he  seems  to  nave  abstained.  Hit 
moral  excellence  and  the  genuineness  of  his  devotion  am 
unquestioned.  Penn,  a  favourable  witness,  but  a  graven 
sober,  learned  man,  not  likely  to  be  cauf^ht  by  mere  ranting, 
has  left  an  elaborate  tribute  to  Fox's  virtues  in  the  pre&oe 
to  Fox's  Journal,  from  which  we  extract  the  following 
detached  passages. 

*  He  had  an  extraordinary  gift  in  opening  the  scripturei, 
but  above  all  he  excelled  in  prayer.    The  inwardness  and 
weight  of  his  speech,  the  reverence  and  solemnity  of  his 
address  and  behaviour,  and  the  trueness  and  fullness  of 
his  words,  have  often  struck  even  strangers  with  admiration. 
The  most  awful  living  reverent  frame  I  ever  felt  or  beheld, 
I  must  say  was  his  in  prayer.  **  He  was  of  an  innocent  Mh,  j 
no  busy-body,  nor  self-seeker**  a  most  merciful  man,  as  ' 
ready  to  forgive  as  unapt  to  give  or  take  an  offence**  an  in- 
cessant    labourer;    as  unwearied,  so  undaunted    in   fail 
services   for  God  and  his  people ;   he  was  no  more  to  be 
moved  to  fear  than  to  wrath  **  civil  beyond  all  forms  of* 
breeding,  very  temperate,  eating  little  and  sleeping  less, 
though  a  bulky  person.'     Fox's  writings  were  for  the  most 
part  short,  they  are  very  numerous,  and  in  the  collective 
edition  fill  three  volumes,  folio.     (Fox*s  Journal ;  Neal's 
History  of  Puritans ;  Sewell's  History  f\f  Quakers,  Aikins's  , 
Gen,  Biog,  contains  a  better  account  of  Fox  than  any  other 
dictionary  that  we  have  seen.) 

FOX,  CHARLES  JAMES,  was  born  on  the  24th  of 
January,   1 749.     He  was  the  third  son  of  the  Right  Hon.   j 
Henry  Fox,  who,  in  1 763,  was  created  Lord  Holland,  and   ; 
of  Lady  Georgiana  Carolina,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Charles, 
second  duke  of  Richmond. 

Having  commenced  his  education  in  a  preparatory  school 
at  Wandsworth,  Fox  was  sent,  at  the  age  of  nine,  to  Eton. 
Here  his  progress  was  very  rapid ;  and  while  he  thas  earlr 
gave  unequivocal  indications  of  the  powers  of  mind  whicn 
afterwards  yielded  so  rich  and  abundant  a  har\'e8t,  he  wts 
not  less  distinguished  among  his  school  companion^  for 
that  warmth  of  feeling  and  amiabiUty  of  character  which, 
through  life,  served  to  make  men  his  friends  and  keep  them 
so.  His  education  was  interrupted,  before  he  was  fifteen, 
by  a  three  months'  trip  to  Paris  and  to  Spa,  in  which  he 
was  accompanied  by  his  father ;  and  the  interruption  is  of 
more  consequence  than  otherwise  it  could  have  been,  if  it 
be  true,  as  is  represented,  that  to  the  misplaced  indulgence 
of  the  father  during  this  tour  is  to  be  traced  the  devotion  tn 
the  gaming  table,  which,  ever  after,  was  the  principal  alloy 
of  Fox's  happiness.  *  He  had  left  school  a  boy,'  says  Mr. 
Allen,  in  his  biographical  sketch  in  the  '  Encyclopcodia 
Britannica ;'  '  he  returned  to  it  with  all  the  follies  and  fop- 
peries of  a  young  man.'  He  continued  at  Eton  but  one 
year  longer,  and,  in  the  autumn  of  1 764,  entered  at  Hertford 
College,  Oxford.  Here,  as  during  the  latter  part  of  his 
course  at  Eton,  learning^  and  pleasure  were  his  pursuits  in 
turn.  He  left  Oxford  in  the  autumn  of  1766.  Qe  then 
went  abroad,  and  having  passed  two  years  chiefly  in  Italy, 
returned  to  England  in  August,  1 768.  In  his  absence,  and 
before  he  was  yet  of  age,  he  had  been  elected  member  of 
parliament  for  Midhurst 

Fox  took  his  seat  in  parliament  as  a  supporter  of  the 
duke  of  Grafton's  ministry.  His  father,  who  had  entered 
public  life  under  the  auspices  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole.  had 
in  the  progress  of  time  become  estranged  from  tne  Whi|^ 
party ;  and  it  was  from  the  opinions  of  the  father  at  this 
period  in  favour  of  the  court  and  of  an  administration 
whose  strength  was  in  the  court,  that  the  beginning  of 
Fox's  pelitical  career  derived  its  character.  Fox  made  hi* 
first  speech  on  the  15th  of  April,  1769,  on  the  subject  of 
the  famous  Middlesex  election,  supporting  the  decision  in 
favour  of  Colonel  Luttrel  and  against  Mr.  Wilkes.  In 
February,  1770,  when  the  duke  of  Grafton  was  succeeded 
by  Lord  North  as  premier,  Fox  was  appointed  a  junior  lord 
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of  the  admiralty.  He  resigned  this  situation  two  years 
after,  in  consequence  of  some  misunderstanding  with  Lord 
North ;  hut  in  less  than  twelve  months  he  was  hrought 
back  into  the  ministry,  hciug  appointed,  in  January,  1773, 
one  of  the  lords  of  the  Treasury.  In  February  of  the  next 
year  he  was  again  dismissed  from  his  situation,  and  that 
■omewhat  unceremoniously.  The  immediate  cause  of  the 
dismissal  was  the  following.  A  motion  had  been  made  in 
the  House  of  Commons  that  Mr.  Woodfall,  the  printer  of 
the  •  Public  Advertiser,'  be  taken  into  the  custody  of  the 
serjeant-at-arms,  in  consequence  of  some  remarks  on  the 
Speaker  which  had  appeared  in  that  newspaper;  when 
Fox,  thinking  this  punishment  insufficient,  without  con- 
sulting Lord  North  moved  an  amendment  to  the  effect 
that  Mr.  Woodlall  be  committed  to  Newgate.  Lord  North, 
being  compelled,  or  thinking  himself  compelled,  to  support 
the  amemlment  a^inst  the  original  motion,  was  left  in  a 
minority  on  a  division.  There  had  previously  been  some 
eoolness  between  Fox  and  the  premier.  The  defeat  which 
Lonl  North  considered  had  been  brought  upon  him  by  an 
act  of  iAsolent  temerity  on  the  part  of  Fox  did  not  of  course 
tend  to  diminish  it ;  and  a  few  days  after,  as  Fox  was 
flitting  in  the  House  of  Ck)mmons  on  the  ministerial  bench, 
he  received  from  the  hands  of  one  of  the  door-keepers  the 
Sillowing  laconic  note: — *  Sir,  His  Majesty  has  thought 
pn»er  to  order  a  new  commission  of  the  Treasury  to  be 
made  out,  in  which  I  do  not  perceive  your  name.  North.* 
In  a  very  short  time  Fox  was  in  opposition. 

So  long  as  Fox  was  a  ministerialist  he  had  by  no  means 
concurred  on  all  occasions  in  the  opinions  of  his  colleagues, 
DOT,  when  he  differed,  had  he  abstained  from  expressing 
and  acting  upon  his  own.  When  he  retired  from  office  in 
1772,  one  chief  reason  for  the  step  was  his  opposition  to  the 
Royal  Marriage  Act,  which  was  introduced  that  year  by  the 
ministry.  Afterwards,  in  1773,  when  ho  was  again  in  oitico, 
be  not  only  spoke,  but  voted  against  his  colleagues,  in 
favour  of  a  motion  by  Sir  William  Meredith  for  a  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  house  to  consider  the  propriety  of  sub- 
icription  to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles.  He  went  even  so  far 
IS  to  be  one  of  the  tellers  for  the  minority  on  this  occasion. 
And,  in  order  to  protect  Fox  from  the  suspicion  of  being 
actuated  by  vengeance  or  other  discreditable  motives  in  the 
course  of  opposition  upon  which  he  now  entered,  it  must  be 
added,  that  the  question  of  American  taxation,  on  which, 
and  on  the  measures  arising  out  of  which,  he  violently 
opposed  Lord  North's  administration,  was  never  once 
nought  under  discussion  during  the  time  that  he  himself 
formed  a  part  of  it.  Again,  he  had  formed,  since  the  time 
of  his  entrance  into  public  life,  an  intimate  friendship  with 
llr.  Burke;  and  if  the  influence  exercised  over  bim  by 
this  distinguished  statesman — an  influcDce  to  whose  f^treuglh 
Fux  frequently  testified  in  after  days,  when  their  paihs 
Were  disaevered  and  a  cloud  had  settled  upon  their  friend- 
sbip— contributed  at  all  to  bring  about  the  change  which 
u>w  took  place  in  Fox*s  political  position,  neither  is  this 
rarely  any  groimd  for  reproach.  Mr.  Burke's  conversation, 
doubtleas,  as  well  as  his  speeches  and  writings,  a^^sistcfl  to 
open  Fox's  eyes  to  the  evils  of  that  system  of  court  intrigue 
and  domination  to  which  for  a  while,  in  a  subordinate  part, 
he  had  allowed  himself  to  be  subjected.  From  those  evils 
again  ho  had  now  smarted  in  his  own  person ;  and  while  it 
Would  hare  been  strange  if  any  longer  he  had  been  blind 
to  them,  it  would  have  been  a  despicable  thing  if  the 
fear  of  men's  tongues,  or  the  pride  of  an  outward  consistency, 
had  prevented  Mm  from  speakin?  and  acting  by  the  light 
of  his  newly-gotten  wisdom.  It  snould  be  borno  in  mind 
also  that  his  father,  who  was  mainly  instrumental  in  con- 
necting Fox  with  the  ministry,  died  in  the  summer  of  1 774 ; 
and  this  event  would  most  probably  have  removed  many 
scruples  that  hitherto  might  have  served  to  restrain  Fox 
from  entering  the  ranks  oiopposition. 

On  the  23rd  of  March,  1774,  the  House  went  into  com- 
mittee on  T..ord  North's  Boston  Port  Bill,  the  object  of  which 
was  to  deprive  that  harbour  of  its  privileges  in  consequence 
of  the  opposition  made  by  the  inhabitants  of  Boston  to  the 
tea  duty.  This  was  the  first  occasion  on  which  Fox  opposed 
the  minister.  But  from  this  time  forward  he  was  unremit- 
ting in  his  opposition.  He  took  his  stand  first  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  tne  American  colonies  ought  not  to  be  taxed 
without  being  represented ;  and  secondly,  on  the  inexpedi- 
ency of  endeavouring  to  wring  taxes  from  them  by  force 
and  at  the  risk  of  rebellion.  Thus  condemning  the  war  in 
which  Lord  North  involved  the  nation  as  utgust  and  inex- 


pedient, he  also  took  many  opportunitiee  to  (iensure  strongly 
the  manner  in  which  it  was  carried  on.  He  denounced  tne 
hea\7  expenditure  which  ministers,  in  prosecution  of  a  war 
unjust,  inexpedient,  and  little  likely  to  be  successful,  wore 
recklessly  entailing  upon  the  nation ;  and  when  he  saw  no 
prospect  of  their  desisting  from  the  war.  he  zealously  sought, 
in  conjunction  with  his'  party,  to  effect  by  other  means  a 
diminution  of  the  public  burdens.  In  the  beginning  of 
1780  Mr.  Burke  brought  forward  his  plan  of  economical 
reform,  which  was  zealously  supported  by  Fox.  After 
having  passed  through  its  earlier  stages,  it  was  ultimately 
rdected.  But  the  people  had  now  come  to  feel  the  weight 
of  their  burdens  and  to  speak  out.  Petitions  poured  in 
from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  for  a  reduction  of  the  public 
expenditure  ;  and  on  the  6th  of  April  resolutions  were 
carried  against  the  influence  of  the  crown  and  in  favour  of 
an  inquiry  into  the  expenditure  of  the  country  and  of  a 
diminution  thereof.  A  concurrence  of  favourable  circum- 
stances enabled  the  minister  to  stand  up  against  this  vote, 
and  to  recover  his  once  lost  majority.  But  even  a  dissolu- 
tion of  the  parliament,  which  took  place  shortly  after, 
enabled  him  to  gain  only  a  short  respite.  On  the  22nd  of 
February,  1782,  a  motion  of  General  Conway*s  for  an 
address  to  the  crown  against  a  continuance  of  the  war  was 
lost  only  by  one  vote ;  and  when  revived  under  a  somewhat 
different  form  five  days  after,  was  carried  by  a  majority  of 
19.  On  the  19th  of  March,  the  ministers  having  shown 
for  a  short  time  a  disposition  still  to  cling  to  office,  resigned 
their  situations. 

It  is  needless  to  say  how  much  Fox's  exertions  had  contri- 
buted to  this  result.  He  had  indeed  risen  by  this  time  to  be 
considered  the  leading  member  of  opposition,  and  to  be,  more 
than  any  other  statesman  of  the  time,  '  conspicuous  in  the 
nation's  eye.'  At  the  last  general  election,  in  the  autumn 
of  1780.  he  had  been  solicited  to  stand  for  Westminster,  and 
had  been  returned  in  the  teeth  of  every  court  effort  and  every 
trick  of  pri\-ate  intrigue  and  intimidation.  On  the  forma- 
tion of  the  new  ministry  under  Lord  Rockingham,  Fox  was 
ap])ointed  secretrary  of  state  for  foreign  affairs.  He  immedi- 
ately set  about  negotiations  for  peace.  For  this  purpose  he 
instructed  Mr.  Grenville,  the  plenipotentiary  at  Paris,  to  pro- 
pose in  the  outset  the  independence  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  not  making  it  a  condition  of  a  general  treaty. 
Tliis  he  did  in  pursuance  of  a  resolution  which,  upon  his 
recommendation,  had  been  passed  in  the  cabinet,  and  to 
which  the  kiug^s  assent  had  been  obtained.  But  the  minis- 
try had  contained  within  itself  from  the  beginning  in  the 
])erson  of  Lord  Shelburne,  who  had  been  introduced  by  the 
king  without  consulting  the  wishes  of  Lord  Rockingham, 
an  element  of  dissension.  This  nobleman,  between  whom 
and  Lord  Rockingham's  friends  there  was  no  cordial  co- 
operation, and  who  was  naturally  led  to  presume  much  on 
his  fancied  possession  of  the  royal  confidence,  was  now 
doinc^  his  best  to  thwart  Fox's  mea^iurcs  of  pacification.  He 
sought  to  represent  the  offer  of  recognition  of  independence 
as  a  conditional  one;  and,  after  Lord  Rockingham's  illness 
had  rendered  him  unable  to  attend  the  deliberations  of  the 
cabinet,  he  succeeded  in  getting  a  majority  to  concur  in 
this  view.  He  was  afterwards  discovered  by  Fox  to  be 
carrying  on  a  clandestine  communication  with  Dr.  Frank- 
lin. Fox  now  made  up  his  mind  to  resign.  He  did  so 
at  once  upon  the  death  of  Lord  Rockingham,  which  took 
place  in  July,  but  four  months  after  the  formation  of  the 
ministry;  and  the  same  course  was  then  taken  by  other 
friends  of  Lord  Rockingham,  by  Lord  John  Cavendish,  the 
Duke  of  Portland,  and  Lord  Keppel.  The  Rockingham  mi- 
nistry was  now  broken  up. 

The  Shelburne  ministry,  though,  as  regards  its  mode 
of  formation,  it  was  but  a  modification  of  the  old  one,  was 
yet  essentially  different  in  character.  Mr.  Pitt,  who  had 
entered  parliament  on  the  occasion  of  the  general  elec- 
tion in  1780,  and  who,  during  the  short  time  that  he  had 
had  a  seat,  had  fought  by  the  sido  of  Fox  against  the  Ame- 
rican war  and  in  favour  of  parliamentary  reform,  accepted 
the  office  of  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  in  the  new  mmis- 
try.  Other  vacant  offices  were  filled  up  by  old  supporters 
of  the  war  which  Mr.  Pitt  had  opposed,  men  who  had  held 
subordinate  places  in  Lord  North's  administration.  Lord 
North  was  himself  excluded  from  the  new  arrangements. 
Hence  it  came  to  pass  that  Fox  and  Lord  North,  who  for 
the  last  eight  years  had  been. violent  antagonists,  were 
found  by  one  another's  side  in  opposition ;  and  that  after  a 
time,  the  great  question  of  ^ace  ot  >v«x  ^>W  KssnsscyK;^ 
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which  had  formerly  divided  them  having  been  settled,  and 
each  being  assureil  that  he  could  iilacc  reliance  upon  the 
gowl  faith  of  the  other,  the  similarity  of  their  political  posi- 
tions brought  about  a  coalition.  That  coalition  called  forth 
at  the  time,  and  has  called  forth  since,  much  disapprobation. 
It  may  have  been  ill-judged;  and  the  result  indcod  showed 
that  the  parties  had  not  formed  a  correct  estimate  of  the 
public  opinion,  which  was  an  important  element  in  the  pro- 
blem to  be  solved.  But  there  was  not  a  shade  of  dishonesty 
in  the  transaction.  And  inasmuch  as  it  should  be  the 
object  of  every  statesman  to  extract  the  greatest  iwssible 
amount  of  good  out  of  the  political  circumstances  of  tlie 
time,  such  a  coalition  would  seem  to  be  correct  in  principle, 
and  to  be  appi-ove<l,  if  only  it  bo  expedient  and  free  from 
dishonour. 

The  question  being  now  no  longer  whether  there  was  to 
be  peace  or  war  with  America,  but  in  what  way  peace  was 
to  be  brought  about,  the  two  parties  in  opposition  united 
to  pass  a  vote  of  censure  on  the  terms  of  peace  proposed  by 
the  ministers.  This  was  in  February,  17 S3.  The  ministers, 
unable  to  obtain  the  kiiit?*s  consent  to  a  dissolution,  re- 
higned;  and  after  some  diificultics  a  ministry  was  formed 
on  the  2nd  of  A])ril,  of  which  the  Duke  of  Portland  was 
premier,  and  Lord  North  and  Fox  secretaries  of  state.  This 
ni;ain  was  a  short-lived  administration ;  and,  like  that  of 
L)rd  llockingham,  it  fell  by  the  intluenco  of  court  intrigue. 
The  principal  measure  which  it  attempted  was  that  known 
by  the  name  of  Fox's  East  India  Bill,  which  went  to  vest 
the  government  of  the  East  Indies  in  a  borird  consisting  of 
seven  members,  who  were  to  be  ap])ointed,  the  first  time 
bv  parliament,  but  always  afterwards  by  the  crown,  for  a 
])eriod  either  of  three  or  five  years.  The  objections  to  the 
bill  weix»  principally  of  two  kinds,  •  violation  of  cluirlor'  (to 
adopt  Mr.  Fox's  own  mode  of  putting  them)  *  and  increaMs 
of  intluence  of  the  cn)wn ;'  but  there  wci-e  others  attain  \\lio 
denounced  it  as  tending  to  diminish  the  influence  of  the 
Ciowii  for  the  aggrandizement  of  the  ministers,  und  whi 
tippo-ed  it  uptin  this  ground.  Such  was  the  view  adopti^l 
by  (ieorge  111.  himself.  AcconliiiKly,  when  the  bill  had 
]):i^mmI  tlu'ough  the  Commons,  and  came  on  for  the  Si^eond 
icalimr  in  the  Lords,  the  king  sent  a  me>»age,  through 
Lad  Temple,  to  all  noblemen  to  whom  his  ])ersonal  inthi- 
i-iiit'  extended,  that  he  should  consider  those  who  voted  for 
flic  bdl  not  only  not  his  friends,  but  his  enemies.  The  mi- 
niMe.s  were  consequently  left  in  a  minority.  The  next 
(by  ihey  were  dismissed  ;  and  the  ministry  which  had  been 
lonned  in  April  ended  its  career  in  Dec<>ml>er  of  the  same 
year.  A  now  nunistry  was  formed  almost  immediately 
under  Mr.  Pitt. 

Tlie  new  ministers  very  soon  found  themselves  in  a 
minority  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Two  resolutions,  one 
fj>r  preventing  the  payment  of  any  public  money  from  the 
treasury,  exchetiuer,  or  bank  of  England,  in  case  of  a  pro- 
ro(;:ition  or  dissolution,  unless  the  supplies  should  be  pro- 
\~ously  appropriated  by  act  of  parliament ;  and  the  otticr, 
poslponini^  the  Mutiny  Bill,  were  moved  by  Fox  and  carried 
by  a  considerable  majority.  The  object  of  these  resolutions 
was  to  render  an  immediate  dissolution  im]>racticable. 
Ki^sohitions  against  the  ministers  and  against  the  mode  of 
1  heir  appointment,  together  with  addresses  to  the  crown 
for  their  dismissal,  followed.  But  the  majority  ai^ainst 
ministers,  which  al  first  had  Ix^en  formidable,  fast  dwhidled 
down  ;  and  after  the  king  had  twice  ret\ised  his  assent  to 
their  dismissal,  he  dissolved  the  parliament.  The  last 
elfort  of  the  opposition  had  been  the  carrying  of  a  repre- 
sentation to  the  crown,  whi<;h,  written  by  t'ox,  pointed  out 
forcibly  and  at  length  the  evils  of  an  aclministration  that 
was  at  variauee  with  a  majority  of  the  representatives  of 
the  people. 

Fox  was  again  elected  for  Westminster ;  but  Sir  Cecil 
Wray,  the  unsuccessful  candidate,  havinc  demanded  a 
scrutiny,  the  high  baihff  took  upon  himself  to  make  no 
return  of  representatives  for  this  city.    Fox  was  in  conso- 

auenoe  compelled  to  appear  in  parliament  as  member  for  a 
leotch  borough;  but  tlie  conduct  of  the  high  bailiff  was 
oae  of  the  first  matters  brought  before  the  house  on  its 
■wnting     The  Westminster  scrutiny  was  one  of  >he  chief 
«tiaBS  agitated  for  some  time.     ftlr.  Pitt  and  his  friends 
itt  thai  pvty  and  personal  animosity  could  sugi;est 
or  at  any  rate  to  delay,  the'  announcement 
Metiiaa  for  Westminster;  and  it  was  not  until 
i«ria  of  a  year's  duration  that  the  scmtiny  was 
9'iwtim  ordered  to  be  made.    lu  the  be- 


ginning of  the  Bubiequent  year,  1786,  the  question  of  Mr. 
Hastings's  Indian  administration  was  first  brought  forward 
by  Mr.  Burke;  but  the  trial  did  not  begin  before  1768 
From  the  commencement  to  the  close  of  this  affair,  in  all 
the  preliminary  discussions,  in  the  preparation  of  the  ar- 
tieles  of  charge,  and  in  the  managing  of  the  impeachmenti 
Fox  took  a  most  active  part.  Towards  the  end  of  the  \-eir 
1788  the  king's  illness  rendered  it  necessary  to  resort  to  a 
regency.  Fox  now  violently  opposed  the  course  proposed 
to  be  taken  by  Mr.  Pitt ;  and  while  the  latter  contendad 
that  it  was  for  the  two  houses  of  parliament  to  appoint  the 
regent.  Fox  maintained  that  the  regency  belonged  of  right 
to  the  Prince  of  Wales.  Holding  this  opinion,  ho  opposed 
a  motion  made  in  the  first  instance  by  the  minister  for  a 
committee  to  inquire  into  precedents,  and  subsequently  s 
bill  tending  to  limit  the  powers  of  tlie  regent.  It  so  hap- 
pened that  the  king*s  speedy  reeovery  rendered  it  unne- 
eessary  to  bring  the  regency  question  to  a  conclusion  ;  bat 
it  must  be  admitted  that  tlie  ground  taken  up  by  Fox  upon 
this  occasion  was  not  a  tenable  ground,  any  more  than  the 
graund  taken  up  by  the  minister.  The  case  which  uow 
came  before  parliament  was  a  new  and  unforeseen  case,  a 
case  unprovided  for  bv  the  constitution.  There  wa^  coo- 
se(iuently  no  right  in  the  matter ;  there  was  neither  a  ri;i^ht 
attaching  to  the  lords  and  commons,  as  was  maintained  by 
Mr.  Pitt,  nor  a  right  attaching  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  is 
was  conteiiditd  by  Mr.  Fox.  The  question  to  be  decided 
was  which  of  two  courses  was  the  more  expedient,  not 
which  was  the  legal  one.  And  when  both  sides  made  its 
(liuxion  not  of  expediency  but  of  ri^ht,  both  sides  wen 
Mi-t>i'-;,  and  it  is  dillicult  to  say  which  was  the  more  so. 

Ill  ihe  !te»<ion  of  \7t»9  Fox  distinguished  liimself  by  the 
si:])})ort  of  a  motion  for  the  refieal  of  the  Test  and  Coipo- 
nitioii  Arts.  A  year  aAer  he  himself  brought  furwara  a 
motion  for  the  ^ame  puri>osc.  On  the  dissolution  of  pB^ 
liument  in  i;*J0  he  was  again  returned  for  WVstminAlcr, 
and  at  the  head  of  the  i>oll.  On  the  meeting  of  the  new 
I'jrliamoGt.  an  attempt  was  made  to  get  rid  (jf  the  impeach- 
iiUMit  of  Mr.  Ila^tinus  on  the  gr^)uud  that  it  had  abated  by 
the  dissolution,  and  that  the  new  Hou^^e  of  Commons  could 
not  pi\K-eed  with  what  had  been  begun  by  the  old  one. 
Fox  made  a  powerful  8]H;cch  in  opposition  to  this  view;  he 
had  on  this  occasion  the  support  of  Mr.  Pitt,  and  it  vu 
carrii'il  against  the  lawyers  by  a  lar^'e  majority. 

The  discussions  arising  out  of  the  question  of  the  Frendi 
Revolution,  replete  as  they  are  with  public  interest,  are  alio 
important  in  n  life  of  Fox,  on  account  of  their  having  l«d 
to  a  termination  not  merely  of  his  political  alliance,  but  alao 
of  his  friendship  with  Mr.  Burke.  The  difference  of  their 
opinions  on  that  great  question  had  been  shown  so  early 
as  in  February,  1790,  during  a  discussion  on  the  army 
estimates.  At  this  time,  however,  each  spoke  of  the  other 
in  terms  of  kindness  and  regard.  But  it  was  not  alvan 
thus.  When  on  the  6lh  of  May,  1 79 1,  the  Quebec  Govern- 
ment Bill,  or  Bill  for  regulating  the  government  of  Upper 
and  Lower  Canada,  came  under  discussion,  Mr.  Burke  rore 
and  was  procee<ling  to  deliver  a  violent  diatribe  against  the 
French  Revolution,  when,  after  he  had  been  several  times 
iiietrectually  called  to  order,  it  was  moved  by  Lord  Sheffield, 
and  seeondfed  by  Fox,  'that  dissertations  on  the  French 
constitution,  and  narrations  of  transactions  in  FraiK*e,  are 
not  regular  nor  orderly  on  the  (question ;  that  the  claims  of 
the  QuebiK;  Bill  be  read  a  fceeond  time.'  The  remarks 
made  by  Fox  in  setronding  the  motion,  though  there  seeuii 
to  have  been  but  little  in  them  calculated  to  irritate,  irri- 
tated Mr.  Burke;  and  when  he  rose  to  reply,  he  did  so 
under  the  iuiluenco  of  strong  excitement,  and  complained 
bitterly  that  he  had  not  boon  treated  by  Fox  as  one  friend 
should  be  treated  by  another.  He  observed,  towanls  tiw 
conclusion  of  his  s])eech,  that  it  certainly  was  indiscreet  at 
his  time  of  life  to  provoke  enemies,  or  give  his  friends  oc- 
casion to  desert  him;  yet  if  his  firm  and  steady  udhei-ence 
to  the  British  constitution  placed  him  in  such  a  ddemuii. 
he  would  risk  all ;  and,  as  public  duty  and  public  prudence 
taught  him,  with  his  last  breath  exclaim,  'Fly  from  the 
French  constitution.*  Fox  here  whispered  that  there  was 
no  loss  of  friendship.  *  Yes,  there  is,'  Mr.  Burke  exclaimed, 
'  1  know  the  price  of  my  conduct :  I  have  done  my  duty  at 
the  price  of  my  friend :  our  friendship  is  at  an  end.*  At 
the  couelusion  of  Mr.  Burke's  speech,  Fox  rose,  but  it  was 
some  minutes  Itefore  his  tears  allowed  him  to  proceed.  Sti 
soon  as  he  could  sneak,  he  pressed  u])on  Mr.  Burke  tba 
claims  of  a  thcndbnip  of  fivc-aud-tweuty  yean'  duiatiou. 
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tat  Co  'no  purpose.  Mr.  Burke  remained  releiitlc»8 ;  and 
te  bresoh  was  never  made  whole. 

Fox  distinguialied  himself  during  the  same  session  of 
1791  by  bis  opposition  to  the  ministerial  project  uf  an 
umament  against  Russia,  by  his  support  of  Mr.  Win>or- 
ftfee's  motion  for  the  abolition  uf  the  slave  traflc,  and  by 
te  introduction  of  a  bill  for  the  amendment  of  the  law  of 
Kbel.  From  the  latter  part  of  1 792  to  1 707  his  efforts  were 
uweaaine,  first  to  prevent  a  war  with  Franre,  and  after- 
tnidSk  when  his  wamincj^  had  been  of  no  avail,  and  it  had 
been  entered  into,  to  bring  it  to  a  close.  During;  this 
period  many  of  his  friends,  filled  with  alarm  at  the  proG^ress 
of  events  in  France,  and  their  probable  intluence  on  their 
om  countrymen,  left  him  to  swell  the  majorities  of  the 
■inkter;  and  pitiable  indeed  were  the  minorities  bv  which 
Ito'fl  motions,  one  after  the  other,  were  suppi^rted;  but  this 
u  no  way  daunted  him.  We  must  mention  also  thu  sup- 
Mrt  which,  in  1793,  he  gave  to  Mr.  (now  Karl)  (la'v'i^ 
■mons  motion  for  parliamentary  reform,  his  elcNiuent  ad- 
loeacy  in  1794  of  the  cause  of  Muir  and  Palmer,  the 
Beottiiih  martyrs,  his  indefatigable  opposition  to  the  treason 
tad  aedition  bills  of  1795,  and  his  attempt  to  procure 
•ttention  to  the  state  of  Ireland  and  to  the  grievances  of 
Irkh  Catholics,  by  a  motion  made  in  1797,  as  additional 
inportant  incidents  during  that  period  of  his  career,  the 
principal  object  of  which  was  opposition  to  the  first  French 
lerolutionary  war. 

On  the  26th  of  May,  1797,  Mr.  Grey  made  a  second  mo- 
tioD  on  the  subject  of  parliamentary  reform.  Fox  took  this 
flpportunityof  announcing  a  resolution  which  he  had  formed 
to  discontinue  his  attondancc  at  the  house,  seeing  that  he 
ad  his  friends  were  destitute  of  power  to  carry  out  their 
tinrSb  It  is  pcrliaps  a  question  whether  such  a  step  as 
this  can  be  taken  by  a  member  of  the  legislature  without 
iseliction  of  duty,  even  though  it  may  be  a  means  of  in- 
tnencing  the  public  mind,  and,  through  it,  the  legislature, 
ud  though  the  consent  of  the  member *s  special  constitu- 
ents may  have  been  procured  thereto.  But,  at  the  same 
time,  it'  would  be  unjust  to  apply  to  the  conduct  of 
iodividuals  acting  under  a  very  dolbctivo  system  of 
npresentation,  tests  which  spruig  from,  and  form  parts 
«f  a  perfect  theory.  The  five  years  then,  from  1797 
to  1802,  were  passed  by  Fox  principally  at  St.  Ann's 
HilL  in  retirement,  and  in  the  pursuits  of  literature. 
Il  was  during  this  period  of  retirement  that  he  fr>rmi;d  the 
BRriect  of  his  *  History  of  the  Reign  of  James  1 1.*  A  disso- 
mon  of  parliament  took  place  in  June,  1802,  and  Kox, 
whose  popularity  with  his  constituents  had  not  been  a  whit 
fiminisne<1  by  his  absenting  himself  from  the  house,  w»s 
airsin  returned  for  Westminster.  Almost  immediately  after 
&  re-election  he  paid  a  visit  to  Paris,  principally  for  the 
purpose  of  collecting  documents  for  his  projected  histtu-ioal 
vork.  During  his  stay  in  Pans  it  is  said  that  he  was 
treated  with  marked  attention  by  Napoleon. 

Mr.  Pitt  had  retired  from  office  in  March,  1801,  on  find- 
ing himself  unable  to  procure  the  king's  assent  to  the  mea- 
nee  of  CathoUc  emancipation ;  and  he  had  been  then  sue- 
eeeded  by  Mr.  Addington.  The  new  ministers  had  almost 
iBmediately  set  about  negotiations  for  peace  with  Fiance: 
end  when  the  preliminary  articles,  signed  at  I^ndon  on 
the  1st  October,  1801,  had  come  under  discussion  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  Fox  had  emerged  from  his  retirement 
to  express  his  joy  at  the  prospect  now  opened  of  a  conclu- 
iion  of  the  war,  and  to  give  his  best  support  to  the  ministry. 
He  appeared  again  in  his  place  on  the  meeting  of  the  new 
parliament,  in  the  autumn  of  1802,  still  hoping  to  contri- 
rate  to  the  bringing  about  of  peace,  but  beginning  by  this 
time  to  doubt  the  sincerity  or  the  ministers.  A  message 
from  the  crown,  in  May,  1803,  announced  that  the  negoti- 
ations were  broken  off.  The  following  year  Mr.  Addington 
resigned  office,  having  completely  shown  his  unfitness  for 
the  discharge  of  its  duties,  and  unable  to  stand  against  an 
opposition  which  included  both  Fox  and  Pitt.  It  was  now 
bt^ed  that  Mr.  Pitt,  to  whom  was  intrusted  the  making  of 
the  ministerial  arrangements,  would  be  able  to  awuil  himself 
of  the  services  of  Fox,  by  whose  side,  though  not  in  recog- 
lUzed  eonjunction,  he  had  been  now  sitting  for  some  time 
m  opposition.  But  the  king  would  not  hear  of  Fox  l>eing 
admitted  to  office.  Lord  Grenville,  Lord  Si)encer,  Mr. 
Windham,  and  others,  who,  like  Mr.  Pitt,  had  been  latterly 
co-operating  with  Fox,  refused  to  take  any  part  in  an  ad- 
ministration from  which  Fox  was  excluded;  and  Mr.  Pitt 
VM  thns  eompelkd  to  throw  himself  upon  the  scattered 


subordinates  of  tbo  Addington  ministry.'  Peace  camo  not 
from  this  ministry.  On  the  23rd  of  January,  1806.  Mr. 
Pitt's  death  dissolved  it;  and  in  the  new  ministry  \»hich 
was  formed  under  Lonl  Grenville,  Fox  was  appointed  se- 
cretary for  foreign  aftairs.  II is  life  was  spared  but  for 
seven  months  longer ;  but  during  this  short  i)eriod  he  did 
much  towards  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade,  which  had 
ever  been  one  of  the  objects  that  he  most  cared  for,  and  he 
entered  zealously  into  negotiations  for  peace  with  France, 
which  it  was  a  heavy  mi.sfortune  to  his  country  tliat  his 
death  did  not  allow  liini  to  complete.  He  died  on  the  1 3ih 
September,  1806,  in  the  56th  year  of  his  age.  TJie  coin- 
plaint  which  caused  his  death  was  water  on  the  chest. 

Such  is  a  brief  sketch  of  the  public  life  of  Fox.  With 
tho  exception  of  the  first  six  years  of  it,  in  which  he  was 
either  a  sup]»orter  or  a  member  of  a  court  administration, 
it  was  in  substance  consistent.  From  the  beginning  to  the 
end  it  was  honest.  There  are  parts  of  his  public  life  cer- 
tainly which  have  led  others  to  call  hia  honesty  into  ques- 
tion, and  to  deny  to  him  the  quality  of  consistency ;  and  of 
these  parts,  or  at  any  rate  of  some  of  them,  there  are  those 
among  his  friends  and  admirers  who  have  professed  disap- 
probation. Such  parts  are  his  early  connexion  with  the 
court,  his  coalition  with  Lord  North,  and,  shortly  before  his 
deatli,  his  coalition  with  Lord  Grenville.  Mr.  Hazlitt  has 
obrcrved  that  *  his  life  was  deficient  in  tho  throe  principal 
points,  the  beginning,  the  middle,  and  the  end.  Ho  began 
a  violent  tory,  and  became  a  flaming  patriot  out  of  private 
pi(iue;  he  afterwards  coalesced  with  Ix)rd  North,  and  died 
an  accomplice  with  Lord  Grenville.'  {Political  Essays 
and  Public  Characters,  p.  377.)  The  charge  that  he  was 
actuated  by  private  pique  when,  in  1774,  he  became  an  op- 
ponent of  Lord  North's  ministry,  has  been  already  met,  fio 
far  as  it  is  nossible  to  meet  a  charge  which  it  is  so  Very  easy 
to  make.  But  in  a  case  where  no  unworthy  motives' have 
operated  to  produce  a  change  of  course,  and  it  proceeds 
from  change  of  opinion,  it  is  for  a  vulgar  mind  alone  to 
make  this  aground  of  attack  and  abuse.  And  equally  vulgar 
is  that  view  of  a  statesman's  duty  which  would  prevent  him 
from  ever  entering  into  alliance  with  one  to  whom  at  a 
previous  period  he  may  have  been  o])posed,  even  though 
the  question  or  questions  on  which  they  differed  may  now 
have  been  settled,  and  there  may  only  remain  questions 
upon  which  they  are  agreed.  Though  Mr.  Fox  was  not,  in 
the  full  and  strict  sense  of  the  term,  a  philosciphic  stales- 
man,  he  came  nearer  to  it  perhaps  than  any  other  KnirlisJi 
statesman,  not  tvcn  excepting  Mr.  Burke.  His  s).ee('hcs 
always  display  in  a  preeminent  degree  a  sense  of  the  im- 
iwrtancc  of  principle.  Sir  James  Mackintosh  has  said  of 
hini,  as  an  orator,  that  •  he-iwssessed  above  all  moderns  that 
union  of  reason,  simplicity,  and  vehemence,  which  fornn-d 
the  prince  of  orators.  He  was  the  most  Dcniosthenean 
speaker  since  the  days  of  Demosthenes.'  Fox's  speeches 
were  collected,  and  publi^lle^l  in  six  volumes  with  a  short 
biographical  and  critical  introduction  by  Lord  Erskino,  in 
1«25.  The  frat^ment  which  he  left  of  his  projected  history 
of  the  reign  of  James  11.  was  published  in  1808,  with  a  pre- 
face bv  Lonl  Holland. 

FOX  LSLANDS.    [A lkutian  Islands.] 

FOXGLOVE.     [Dfoitalis] 

FOY,  MAXIMILIAN  SEBASTIAN,  one  of  the  bc^t, 
if  not  the  first,  of  the  iwditical  orators  that  have  aj-piMrod  in 
France  since  the  establishment  of  a  constitutional  charter, 
was  bom  in  1775,  at  Ham,  in  Picardy.  His  father,  nn  old 
military  officer,  died  when  Foy  was  only  five  years  oM,  and 
the  e<lucatian  of  his  five  children  devolved  on  their  mother. 
Elizabeth  Wisbeck,  who  was  a  woman  of  English  extrncticn, 
and  of  a  superior  character.  Foy  displayed  from  his  earliest 
boyhood  remarkable  talents  and  great  application.  He 
made  considerable  proficiency  in  I^itin,  and  produced  sonu* 
well-written  little  compositions  in  his  own  lanijunge,  when 
he  was  only  nine  years  old.  At  fourteen  ho  coniplolcd  his 
course  of  studies  at  the  college  of  Soissons,  after  wlii<li  ho 
passe<l  to  the  militar)*  school  of  Lafere,  and.  at  the  end  of 
1790,  entered  the  army  as  a  ^■econd  lieutenant  of  artilh*r\'. 
He  served  with  grt»at  cnidit  in  Flanders  during  the  brgiiming 
of  the  war  of  the  Revolution.  Having  however  frankly  ex- 
pressed his  opinions  about  the  horrors  |H?rpet rat e<l  at  Paris,  ho 
was  imprisoned  at  Cambray,  but  was  relea?etl  from  his  con- 
finement by  the  events  of  "the  9th  Thermidor.  He  now  re- 
entered the  army,  made  two  campaigns  under  Moreau,  and 
rose  to  the  rank  of  a  chef  d'escadron.  when  tho  treatv  of 
Campo  Formiu  aus()ended  his  miUl^v^  cA.\^a(^v«    V^^  Vss^ 
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acli-anloge  of  the  short  i>eact;  which  followed  that  treaty  to 
Btiuly  puhlic  law  under  the  celebrated  Professor  Koch  at 
Slras^hurjj.  Iii  179>  ho  agahi  joined  the  army,  and  served 
in  Italv,  iSwitzorlaud,  and  on  the  Rhine,  till  the  peace  of 
Amiens,  when  ho  returned  to  Franco  with  the  rank  of 
colonel.     Foy  was  at  Paris  during  the  trial  of  Moreau,  and 


admiration  to  a  deceased  advcrsar>'.  As  he  lei\  a  family  in 
rather  straitened  circumstances  one  million  of  francs  vu 
raiKHl  for  tlieni  by  a  national  subscript iim.  Foy  Icfi  tvu 
volumes  of  speeches,  and  a  Hislor>  of  the  Peuinsulur  War.  a 
wcrk  which  is  much  esteemed,  but  unfortunately  has  not 
been  completed.    It  is  ])articularly  characterized  by  the 


ho  exproRSi»d  himself  against  that  proccedinaj  with  so  much  fairness  with  which  it  treats  the  opponents  of  France  during 
animation,  that  he  womd  have  been  arrested  if  he  had  not  I  that  memorable  strujigle,  and  it  has  been  warmly  euligized 
left  the  capital  and  joined  the  camp  of  Utrecht,  where  he  '  not  only  in  France  but  even  in  England  by  wrilers  pro- 
refused  tosi^n  a  congratulatory  address  to  the  first  consul  !  fossing  political  opinions  completely  opposed  to  tlioso  of 
on  the  occasion  of  his  escape  from  the  conspirators'  plot.  I  General  Foy. 

He  was  very  tiir  from  appniving  of  any  such  schemes,  but  I  FOYLE.  LOUGH,  a  bay  on  the  northern  ctiasL  of  Ire- 
he  Kiive  no  credit  to  the  accusations  against  Moreau,  under  .  land,  whose  narrow  entrance  is  7"  west  of  Greenwich.  It 
whom  he  had  a  long  time  served.  Bein«r  a  sincere  republi-  I  extends  from  south-west  to  north-east  about  fifieen  milei, 
can,  he  voted  against  the  election  of  Bonaparte  to  the  im-  ,  and  is  in  the  middle  eic:ht  miles  and  three  quarters  wi<le, 
pcrial  dignity.  Notwithstanding  that  circumstance,  Na|K>-  i  but  it  narrows  towards' both  extremities.  Its  mouth  be- 
h'on  emplrtjed  Foy,  but  left  him  a  long  time  without  pro-    tween  Mugilli'jan  Point  on  the  cast,  and  Green  Castle  on  the 


motion.  In  1807  Foy  was  commissioned  by  Napoleon  to 
(conduct  1-200  French  cannon iers  to  assist  Sultan  Selim  II. 
against  Russia,  but  the  revolution  which  took  place  at 
Constantinople  preventetl  their  de]>arture.  Foy  himself 
went  however  to  Canstantinoplc,  where  he  assisted  the 
Turks  in  making  dispi)silions  for  the  defence  of  the 
Dardanelles.  From  Constantinople  he  went  to  Portugal, 
distingui>hod  himself  in  many  battles  received  several 
wounds,  rose  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general,  and  con- 
tinued to  serve  during  all  the  peninsular  war,  till  he  received 
a  .severe  wound  at  the  battle  of  Orthez.  He  was  employed 
at  the  llosturation  by  the  Bourbons,  but  joined  Nai)ok»on 
after  his  landing  from  Elba,  and  fought  bravely  at  W at erlot>, 
where  he  was  again  wounded.  From  that  thno  he  retired 
from  militar)'  8er>ice.  and  devoted  himself  entirely  to  the 
study  of  history,  politiool  and  military  science,  to  which  he 
had 'pre\iously  applied  all  his  leisure  time.     In  1819  Foy 


west,  is  less  than  a  mile  across,  llie  bay,  being  much  crH 
cumbered  with  shoals,  requires  some  attention  in  navi^tioe: 
it.  The  deepest  water  is  along  the  west  side,  both  of  the 
lake  and  its  mouth.  Near  Green  Castle  there  are  from 
eight  to  ten  fathoms  water.  In  front  of  the  entrance  is  a 
sand-bank  calleil  the  Tuns,  over  which  the  sea  sometime* 
breaks  with  great  violence.  Vessels  of  400  tons  and  up- 
ward may  ascend  the  Lough  and  the  river  Foylc,  whitrh 
fulls  into  its  southern  extremity,  as  far  as  Londonderry. 

FR.ACASTO'RO,  HIERO^YMUS.  one  of  the  n.ost 
learned  men  of  his  time,  as  well  as  one  of  the  be»t  mod^in 
Liitiu  poets,  was  born  at  Verona,  in  1483,  of  an  antieot 
family.  From  his  earliest  youth  he  applied  himself  tu  ihd 
study  of  the  bciences,  particularly  to  medicine,  and  he  be- 
lame  professor  of  logic  at  the  univen»ity  of  Padua  whtii  he 
was  only  nineteen  years  old.  Fracasloro  died  in  1  jO.3.  He 
enjoyeil  during  his  lifetime  the  esteem  and  frieudaliip  of 


was  chosen  deputy  of  the  department  of  Ain,  and  the  many  eminent  men  of  his  time,  and  Ramusio,  who  cwed  lo 
talents  whii-h  he  displayed  in  the  new  career  now  o^iened  to  Fracastoro  the  idea  as  well  as  many  materials  for  his  culUic- 
iiim  surpassed  the  most  sanguine  exixjctations  of  his  friciidh.  tion  of  the  *Navigazioni  et  Viaggi,'  erected  a  brass  statue 
His  debut  in  the  i>arliamentarv  field  was  a  i  eloquent  de-  to  his  memory  at  Padua.  Julius  CflBsar  Scaliger  was  such 
fence  of  the  rights  of  his  old  companions  in  arms,  the  |  an  admirer  of  Fraca>>toro*s  poetical  talents  that  hewrolca 
veterans  of  the  imperial  army,  whom  the  orj-ans  of  the  p«)cm  in  his  praise,  entitled  •Arte  Fracastoriro.'  llie  iwm- 
Restoration  sought  to  deprive  of  their  well-earned  rewanls. 
He  vigorously  attacked  the  lavish  expenditure  of  public 
money  for  the  maintenance  of  useless  establishments,  and 
to  support  the  instruments  of  an  anti-national  party;  but 
he  was  always  a  stea«ly  advocate  of  ever)*  expeinlitur*' 
which  was  requisite  for  the  8U])port  of  the  power  and 
dignity  of  a  great  nation.     Foy  had  a  hard  battle  to  tight 


cipnl  works  of  Fracastoro  are,  *  Syphilides,  sive  inorbiGal< 
lici,  libri  tres,'  published  at  Verona,  15.30,  in  4to;  at  Ftiis, 
15.11  et  15.1*),  in  8vo  and  in  16mo;  Basil.  1536,  in  Sro; 
Lyons,  1517,  in  12mo;  Antwerp,  l.'>62  and  1611,  in  8vo; 
London,  17*20,  in  4 to,  and  1746  in  8vo;  Padua,  174-1,  ia 
Svo.  It  lias  been  translated  into  French  by  Maqiier  et 
Laombe,  Paris,  1753,  in  l2mo;  into  Italian  by  Antonio 
Tirabosco,  Verona,  1739,  in  4 to;  bv  Pielro  Belli,  Naplrt, 
1731,  inMvo;  by  Sebastian  degli  Antonii,  Bologna,  1738, 
the  electoral  body  the  privileges  which  had  been  alnjlished  I  in  4to;   the  be.-t  Italian  translation   is  however  that  of 


against  the  retrograde  party,  which  sought  to  destroy  the 
effects  of  the  constitutional   charter   bv  introducing*  into 


by  the  above-mentioned  charter.  Yet  the  noble  efforts  of 
Foy  and  of  a  patriotic  minority  were  unavailing  against  the 
party,  which,  according  to  an  expression  of  Foy  himself, 
reckoned  in  the  legislative  chamber  two  members  to  one, 
and  in  the  nation  one  individual  in  a  thousand.  Counter- 
revolutionary measures  followed  one  another;  the  elective 
franchise  was  restricted,  the  liberty  of  the  press  curtailed, 
independent  writers  prosecuted,  and  the  constitutional  go- 
vernment of  Spain  overturnwl  by  a  French  expedition. 
Notwithstanding  all  these  defeats  of  the  liberal  party,  Foy 
never  deserted  the  post  where  he  was  placed  by  the  confi- 
dence of  his  countr>'men,  and  he  castigated  the  unprincipled 
S)roceeding8  above  referred  to  with  an  eloquence  worthy  of 
Cicero  exposing  the  exactions  of  a  Vcrres  or  the  plots  of  a 
Catiline.  When  provoked  by  his  eueiuies,  who  never  lost 
an  opportunity  to  attack  him  in  a  most  annoying  manner, 
he  sometimes' burst  out  into  the  most  eloquent  nut  bitter 
invective.  On  one  occasion,  being  interrupted  in  the  midst 
of  a  speech  by  a  sneering  question,  what  he  meant  by  the 
expression  urittucruts  f  Tie  made  an  answer  which  has  been 

Eerpcluated  in  the  annals  of  the  French  parliamentary  de- 
ates :  *  The  aristocracy  of  the  nineteenth  century,*  said  he, 
*  is  the  coalition  of  all  those  who  wish  to  consume  without 
producing,  to  live  without  working,  to  occupy  all  situations 
without  being  able  to  discharge  tlie  duties  attached  to  them, 
to  possess  all  the  honours  without  having  deserved  them — 
thifl  is  the  aristocracy.' 

In  November,  1825,  Foy  began  to  suffer  from  the  symp- 
toms of  an  aneurism:  he  felt  his  end  approaching,  but  re- 
mained calm  and  collected  under  tbc  most  severe  sufferings, 
till  hu  death  oo  the  28th  November.  His  death  was  con- 
8iderod  iu  France  as  a  national  calamity;  his  funeral  was 
Attended  nqt  only  by  hie  political  firiendi,  but  even  bv  his 
oppoQMKUi  "  Lm—i^  nifiiNd  to  pay  tbe  tiibute  of  juK 


Vizentio  Benin!  de  Colonia,  published,  with  the  complete 
collcctiun  of  Fracastoro's  works,  at  Padua,  1739,  \\i  4to. 
Frarastoro*s  reputation  rests  chielly  on  this  work,  which  he 
dedicated  to  Bembo,  who  was  his  particular  friend,  in  a 
poetical  epistle,  of  which  Hoscoc  has  given  an  English 
translation  in  his  life  of  Leo  X.  In  this  poem  Fracastvro 
rejects  the  commonly- received  opinion  that  the  di^eane, 
which  is  the  subject  of  his  poem,  was  imported  from  Ame- 
rica, and  argues  that  it  was  known  in  antient  timcji,  and 
was  generated  by  the  corruption  of  the  atmosphere,  tu 
which  he  attributes  the  origin  of  all  diseases  that  attaik 
the  animal  and  vegetable  creation,  lie  recummemls  as 
a  means  of  eradicating  that  fatal  disease  the  UdC  of  mer- 
cury, and  he  describes  the  discoverv  of  that  remedy  in  a 
fiction  full  of  the  greiitest  (loetical  beauties,  llie  hero  of 
the  poem  is  a  young  man  called  Syphilis,  who  is  altackcd 
by  that  disease,  not  in  consequence  of  any  pi'otligucy,  but 
by  the  wralh  of  Apollo,  and  is  cured  by  plunging  three 
times  into  the  streams  of  (quicksilver,  which  Uuw  in  the 
subterraneous  regions.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  name  of 
the  hero  from  which  the  title  of  the  poem  is  derived  ga\'e 
birth  to  the  technical  appellation  by  which  the  abo^'c-uien- 
tioned  disease  is  known.  It  seems  that  in  adopting  such  a 
subject  for  his  poem  Fracastoro  wished  to  display  iu  one 
work  his  extensive  knowledge  in  the  various  branches  of 
natural  philosophy,  his  skill  in  medicine,  and  his  admirable 
genius  for  Latin  poetry.  Many  critics  have  dbmpared  the 
Syphilis  to  the  Georgics  of  Virgil,  and  Sanuazaro,  the  con- 
temporary of  Fracastoro,  declared  it  to  bo  superior  to  hit 
own  Latin  poem  *De  partu  Virgin  is,'  on  which  he  was  for 
twenty  years.  Besides  the  poem  of  *Svphilis,*  Fracastoro 
published  the  following  works:  *  De  \  ini  Tempenitura«' 
Venice,  1534,  in  4to;  *  Uomocentricorum,  sive  de  Slelliik 
Ubor  unui  *  de  CauM»  Ctiticonua  dierum^  libeUui^*  Venice 
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1535,  in  4to;  1538,  8vo;  *De  Sympathill  et  Antipathia 
Renim,  liber  uniu ;  de  Contagionibus  et  Contagiosis  Morbis, 
et  eonim  Curatione,  libri  tres,'  Venice,  1 546,  m  4to.  Fra- 
eMtoro  began  a  poem  entitled  'Joseph/  but  he  was  pro- 
vented  by  death  from  finishing  more  than  two  cantos.  He 
also  left  a  volume  of  Latin  poetry  on  different  subjects,  ad- 
dressed to  several  eminent  personages  of  his  time.  All 
these  poetical  productions  were  collected  and  published  at 
FMlua,  1 728»  8vo.  The  complete  works  of  Fracastoro  ap- 
peared for  the  first  time  at  Venice,  1555,  in  4to,  and  they 
were  reprinted  in  the  same  town  in  1574, 1584, 4to ;  Lyon, 
1591;  Montpelier,  1622;  Geneva,  1621,  1637,  and  1677. 
The  beautiful  poem  of  Fracastoro  entitled  *  Aleon,  sive  de 
Ciua  Canum  Venatioorum/  which  many  critics  consider  as 
searcely  inferior  to  the  'Syphilis,'  appeared  only  in  the 
editions  of  his  complete  works  published  after  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  it  seems  to  have  never  been  separately 
printed.  For  further  particulars  about  Fracastoro  and  his 
works,  see  Tirabosohi's  Storia  della  LUieraiura  Italiana  ; 
Oinguenf,  Histtnre  de  la  Littcrature  ItcUienne;  and  Ros- 
eoe*s  Life  and  Pontijleate  qf  Leo  the  Tenth.  A  German 
amhor  of  the  name  of  Mencken  wrote  in  Latin  a  Com- 
mentary on  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Fracastoro,  which  was 
published  at  Leipzig  in  1731,  in  4to. 

FRACTIONS,  COMMON  AND  DECIMAL.  By  a 
fraction  is  meant,  in  the  first  instance,  a  part  of  any  mag- 
nitude. Thus,  '  three  and  a  fraction'  means  |hree  units 
and  a  part  of  a  fourth.  The  next  meaning  of  the  term 
confines  fractions,  in  an  arithmetical  point  of  view,  to  the 
aUquot  parts  or  eubmultiples  of  the  unit ;  which  unit  must 
therefore  be  divided  into  a  number  of  equal  parts,  of  which 
parts  a  certain  number  is  to  be  taken. 

Under  the  heads  Addition,  &c.  will  be  found  the  various 
rules  by  which  operations  containing  fractions  are  con- 
dneted.  We  shall  here  confine  ourselves  to  fundamental 
points  connected  with  the  theory. 

A  fraction  is  thus  denoted:  -r-  means  the  quantity  ob- 
b 

tained  by  dividing  a  unit  into  b  equal  parts  and  taking  a  of 
tbooe  pajis.  If  a  be  greater  than  b,  it  will  obviously  be 
nccMiaiy  to  divide  more  units  than  one,  each  into  b  equal 
parts*  until  enough  have  been  subdivided  to  furnish  the  a 
parts  required.  It  was  usual,  in  English  works  on  arith- 
metic, to  call  fractions  in  which  a  is  less  than  6,  proper 
fractions;  and  all  others  improper  firactions:  this  absurd 
distinction  is  now  beginning  to  be  abolished.  In  the  pre- 
ceding fraction  a  is  called  the  numerator,  and  b  the 
denominaior.  The  first  term  is  correct,  for  a  is  the  num- 
ber of  parts  of  a  certain  kind  which  are  to  be  taken ;  the 
second  is  not  quite  so  correct,  for  tbe  denomination  of  which 

the  number  a  is  to  bo  taken,  is  not  b,  but  -r-;  the  bih 

0 

part  of  a  unit  (not  b  units)  is  to  be  repeated  a  times. 

The  preceding  fraction  may  be  considered  in  several  dif- 
ferent ways.  It  is  1st,  the  6th  part  of  a  unit  repeated  a 
times ;  or,  in  common  language,  o-Mhs  of  a  unit ;  2nd,  the 
number  of  times,  or  parts  of  a  time,  or  both,  which  a  con- 
tains b ;  3rd,  the  proportion  which  a  is  of  6 ;  4th,  the  ex- 
pression which  ought  to  be  written  for  a,  on  the  supposition 
of  that  which  was  b  units  being  made  the  unit.  Thus  } 
expresses  two-fifths  of  a  unit,  the  part  of  a  time  which  2 
contains  5,  tbe  proportion  which  2  is  of  5,  and  the  expres- 
sion which  must  be  written  for  what  is  now  2,  when  that 
which  Is  now  5  is  made  the  unit.  All  these  meanings, 
except  the  firet,  are  perfectly  intelligible  when  we  write  a 
fraction  in  which  the  terms  are  both  fractional.    Thus 

may  be  thus  explained.  We  can  readily  imazinc  the  part 
of  a  time  which  1}  is  of  3|,  the  proportion  which  the  first 
is  of  the  second,  and  the  expression  which  must  be  substi- 
tuted for  l^  when  a  larger  uuit  is  used,  amounting  to  3?  uf 
the  present  unit.  But  though  we  see  clearly  what  is  meant 
by  oividing  1  into  3  equal  parts  and  into  4  equal  parts, 
what  idea  are  wo  to  attach  to  the  division  of  1  into  3)  equal 
parU? 

The  generalitv  of  mathematical  conceptions  is  frequently 
destroyed  by  the  peculiar  idiom  of  a  language.  The  science 
of  ar^metk  requires  the  abolition  of  all  those  distinctions 
which  depend  on  singular  and  plural,  noun  and  pronoun, 
Ice.  Thu%  when  we  speak  of  the  answer  to  a  problem 
P.  C,  No.  645. 


being  a  number  of  feet  (unknown),  it  is  better  to  allow  the 
word  to  imply  a  part  of  a  foot,  a  foot  itself  or  a  number  of 
feet  together  with  a  part  of  a  foot,  than  to  repeat  all  those 
possible  cases  every  time  a  number  is  to  bo  mentioned. 
Again,  when  one  particular  phrase  seems  absurd,  but 
another  which  is  synonymous  appears  clear,  we  must 
either  reject  the  former  altogether,  or  attribute  to  it 
the  meaning  of  the  latter,  and  the  second  course  is 
generally  the  more  convenient  We  now  observe  that 
the  direction  to  '  divide  one  into  10  eaual  parts'  is  the 
same  as  *  find  a  part  such,  that  ten  of  tnem  shall  make  a 
unit.'  Now  there  is  no  absurdity  in  requiring  to  '  find  a 
part  such  that  3f  of  them  shall  make  a  unit,'  though  it  is 
inconsistent  with  our  idiom  to  speak  of  *  dividing  1  into  3f 
equal  parU.'  The  meaning  of  the  phrase  which  is  intelli- 
gible should  then  be  extenaed  to  that  which  is  not,  or  *  to 
divide  1  into  3f  equal  parts'  should  mean  that  the  part  is  to 
be  found  which  repeated  3  times  and  |  of  a  time  shall  give 
the  unit.  And  this  must  be  extended  even  to  the  case  in 
which  the  number  or  fraction  thus  obtained  is  greater  than 
a  unit.  Thus  in  the  fourth  of  the  preceding  fictions  such 
a  number  or  fraction  must  be  found,  that  }tn  of  it  shall  be 
a  unit ;  that  is, 

•J  stands  for  the  number  7 ; 

and  this  must  be  repeated  3}  times.  The  preceding  con- 
siderations show  that  fraf;tions  with  fractional  denominators 
may  be  explained  (without  reference  to  any  rule  of  reduc' 
tion)  by  au  extension  of  the  definition  which  applies  to 
integer  denominators.  The  use  of  such  an  extension  is  as 
follows:— at  present,  algebraical  students  learn  results 
which  are  perfectly  intelligible  with  regard  to  whole  num- 
bers, or  to  tractions  with  integer  terms,  but  of  which  they 
do  not  see  the  meaning  when  fractional  or  mixed  terms  are 
employed.  In  the  latter  case  they  trust  to  what  they  seo 
in  the  former  that  their  results  will  remain  true ;  but  they 
can  have  no  distinct  perception  on  this  point  until  they 

a 
have  learnt  to  include  every  possible  form  of  t  under  one 

definition. 

The  fundamental  property  of  fractions  on  which  all 
others  depend,  is  this— that  no  fraction  is  changed  in  value 
by  multiplying  or  dividing  both  its  terms  by  the  same  num- 
ber or  fi!action,  that  is — 

a      ma 

b  "  mb 
whatever  may  be  the  values  of  a,  6,  and  m.    This  result 
should  be  studied  in  all  the  variety  of  its  cases,  from  such 
as 

3       3x10  ,  21       2|  X  11 

5  =  63no  ^^^^^^^^  "v^rJTTj 

There  is  another  theorem  which  is  much  neglected  in 
elementary  works,  but  which  v^  of  considerable  importance, 
namely,  that  if  the  numerators  of  two  fractions  bo  added 
for  a  numerator,  and  their  denominators  for  a  denominator, 
the  resulting  fraction  must  lie  between  the  two  from  which 
it  was  derived.    Thus  of  the  three  fractions, 

2         6  ,2+6  8 

y  .     j^  •     and  y^^^  or  — 

the  third  is  greater  than  the  first,  but  less  than  the  second. 
In  practice  it  is  convenient  to  employ  fractions  havk.g 
either  the  same  denominators,  or  which  may  easily  be  re- 
duced to  others  of  equal  value  having  the  same  denomina- 
tors. The  numbers  10,  100.  1000,  &c.,  sujrgest  them- 
selves for  this  purpose:  indeed  it  may  imraudiately  bo 
seen  that  the  orainary  system  of  decimal  numeration  may 
be  extended  so  as  to  allow  of  a  representation  of  such  fi-ac- 
tions.  If  we  consider  the  number  11111,  we  seo  tlmt  for 
evervstep  which  we  make  to  the  right,  we  find  a  unit  which 
is  only  the  tenth  part  of  the  preceding  unit.  Place  a  [:oiiit 
after  the  uuit's  ulace  (to  mark  its  position),  and  let  thu 
same  mcihod  or  voluation  be  carried  further.  Then  iu 
1 1 1 1  ri  1 1 1,  the  firjt  1  after  the  point  should  stand  for  one- 
tenth  of  the  piecedini^,  or  one-tenth  of  a  unit;  the  second 
for  one-tenth  of  a  tenth,  or  one-hundredth,  and  ko  on.  The 
fundamental  theorem  of  decimal  fractions,  in  this  view  of 
the  subiect,  is  that  which  showH,  for  example,  that  12'2345 
(deflne<l  to  mean  1  ten,  2  units,  2  tenths,  3  hundredths  4 
thouttandthH,  and  5  U'n-ihousandihs)  is  the  same  as  l^^^v^-t^ 
ten  thcusandlhs:  or  that  all  the  number,  such,  as  it  wear 
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h%  if  tbe  unite*  column  were  on  the  right,  may  he  taken  as 
a  numerator,  and  the  denomination  of  the  right  hand  figure 
M  a  denominator.    Thus — 

5000       400^        80  3 

1000  ■*■  1000  "^  1000  **■  1000 


1000 


No  ftaetion  can  he  reduced  to  an  equivalent  decimal 
fimction,  if  its  denominator  contain  any  prime  factor  except 
A  or  2  (the  divisors  of  ten).  But  this  is  of  no  consequence 
in  practice,  since  it  may  easily  he  shown  that  for  any  firac- 
tion  can  he  found  a  decimal  fhiction  which  shall  he  as  near 
JO  it  as  we  please.     For  instance,  suppose  it  required  to 

3 
find  a  decimal  firaction  which  shall  not  difier  from  T[  hy  so 


much  as  the  hundred  thousandth  part  of  a  unit. 

300000 
£  ^    300000  41         _     73 17^ 

41   ~ 


Then- 


4100000 


41 
100000 


100000 


or  7317  hundred  thousandths  of  a  unit  difibrs  from  —  hy 

only  -TT  of  the  hundred  thousandth  of  a  unit,  or  hy  less  than 

the  hundred  thousandth  part.    It  is  from  such  a  transfor- 
mation that  the  common  rule  is  derived. 

It  is  common  to  say  that  a  result  is  true  to  a  certain 
numher  of  places  of  decimals  when  any  alteration  of  any 

Slace  would  make  it  frirther  from  the  truth.  Thus,  the 
iameter  of  a  circle  heing  unity,  the  circumference  lies 
hetween  3'1415  and  31 416,  hut  nearer  to  the  latter; 
whence  the  same  circumference,  true  to  four  places  of  deci- 
mals, is  3*1416.  Similarly  62-13299,  taken  true  to  two 
places,  is  62*13 ;  to  three,  62133 ;  to  four,  621330.  Again, 
*625»  taken  true  to  two  places,  might  be  either  *62,  or  '63  ; 
hut  the  latter  is  generally  taken.  When  a  decimal  fraction 
cannot  he  found  exactly  equal  to  a  given  common  fraction, 
the  division  hy  which  the  numerator  is  found,  leads  to  what 
is  called  a  Circulating  Decimal. 

For  subjects  closely  connected  with  the  theory  of  fractions, 
see  Ratio  ;  Proportion  ;  Incommensurable. 
.  FRACTIONS,  CONTINUED.    A  continued  fraction  is 
one  which  has  a  fraction  in  its  denominator,  which  again 
has  a  fraction  in  its  denominator,  and  so  on :  such  as 


5119 


sirable ; 


Thus 


at    3 

7  +  6 

•-I 

ivenient  way  of  writing  su 
)  present  article  we  shall  ad 

13        6     2 
«+    7  +  1  -H  3 

b  -^  e 

.  ,  ^    IS  written  - 

b+d+  / 


/ 
The  use  of  continued  fractions  is  as  follows : — by  con- 
vertinc^  a  common  fraction,  with  a  large  numerator  and 
denominator,  into  a  continued  fraction,  we  are  able  to  find 
a  succession  of  more  simple  fractions,  which  are  alternately 
greater  and  less  than  the  given  fraction,  and  approach  to  it 

with  great  rapidity.    Let  j  he  the  given  fraction,  a  being 

less  than  b;  proceed  as  in  the  rule  for  finding  the  greatest 
common  measure  of  a  and  6,  and  let  q,  r,  «,  /,  See.,  he  the 
quotients  obtainedin  the  process;  then 

a  ^  1 

~b~ 


9  + 


or 


i-  1.  i-  *—  &c. 
g+  r+   t+  /  + 


r  +  &c. 


}&c^  as  in  the  metl 
of  finduig  the  gretl 
con 


For  instance,  let  the  fraction  be  oqqi  o 

5119)26319(5 
Rem.  2724)5119(1 

2395  )  2724  (II     common  measure. 

The  succession  of  quotients  thus  obtained  is 

5,  1,  1,  7,  3,  1,  1,  2,  1.  3,  1,  2; 

which  are  to  he  used  as  follows  in  forming  the  suoeen 
of  approximate  fractions.    The  first  and  second  are  ahn 

,-x  1  .     ,.  I 

Ist  ---; -: — -  in  this  case  t 

first  quotient  5 


2nd 


2nd  quotient 
1st  qu.  X  2nd  qu.  +  1 


5X1   + 


1 
7^6 


To  form  the  succeeding  numerators  and  denominat 
there  is  one  uniform  rule  for  both,  as  follows : — rnohi 
the  last  found  term  by  the  first  quotient  remaining  to 
used,  and  add  the  last  but  one ;  as  in  the  following  praei 
Where  *  denotes  that  the  incoming  quotient  is  unity,  i 
that  the  multiplieation  is  therefore  unnecessary. 
Zfomeraton. 


Ist 

1 

2nd 

1 

3rd* 

2 

New  quotient 

7 

14 

1 

4th 

15 

New  quotient 

3 

45 

2 

6th 

47* 

15 

6th 

62* 

47 

7th 

109 

New  quotient 

2 

218 

62 

8th 

280* 

109 

9th 

389 

New  quotient 

3 

1167 

280 

10th 

1447* 

389 

nth 

1836 

New  quotient* 

2 

3672  20314 

1447  8005 

12th  5119  28319 

The  succession  of  fractions  continually  approximatins  i 
the  given  fraction,  and  ending  in  it,  is  then 

1    i    A    i?     i^      5?.     1£?     ^      ^^ 
5 '  6 '   11  '  83  '  260  '  343  '  603  '  1549  '  2152 

1447      1836       5119  . 

8005*  10157*  28319" 

these  approach  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  last,  than  vhii 
they  are  alternately  greater  and  less ;  the  first  greater,  i 
second  less,  the  third  greater,  and  so  on :  but  the  second 
not  so  much  too  small  as  the  first  is  too  great,  nor  the  thi 
so  much  too  great  as  the  second  is  too  small,  &c  T 
error  committed  by  assuming  any  one  of  the  approxinii 
fractions  instead  of  the  finaf  result,  is  less  than  a  fiaeti 
having  unity  for  its  numerator,  and  the  preduct  of  t 
denominator  in  question  and  the  next  denominator  for 
denominator.    Thus — 


-    is  not  wrong  by 

1 

J    ....     • 


1 
5X6^ 

1 
6K  11 


or 


30 
(6 
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t 

UQOt 

•      • 

wrong 

•     • 

by 

1 

or 
or 

1 

11 

16 

11 

X 

83 

913 

1 

BJ 

83 

X 

260 

215S 

■  be  desired  1o  verify  one  of  the  fraotion»  without 
iMing  to  the  end  of  the  proceis.  observe  that  the 
iralor  of  the  difierence  of  any  two  aucceediti^  fraotaons 
Thus— 

X     6  exceeds  1  X    5  by  I 

X  n     fmlls  short  of    2  X     6  by  1 

2  X  83  exceeds        15  X  H  by  1 

15  X  260  falls  short  of  63  x  47  by  1  &c. 

etion,  bAving  a  leis  dunommatoi'  than  one  of  the 

fute  fVifti^tions,  enn  coma  so  near  to  the  oric^inal 

1  fu  the  one  wliich  in  obtamed  by  the  process,    Tliuts, 

to  iUh  Ib^ti  any  poti^ible  j'mclion  which  has 

numeralor,   and  an  integer  deiioaiinator  less 

lACnONS,  VANISHING.  This  term  is  iippiied  to 
ps  in  caiea  where  a  ftupposition  is  itiudu  which  dc- 
"  olh  nuDuerator  and  denominator  at  the  same  time. 


X-  i 


as  which  all  assume  the 


a'  —  a 
b'  -  b 


form  -,  when 


I 


hough  for  any  other  value  of  a?  they  repreient  ope- 
[of  ordinary  arithmetic^  yet  in  the  jiarticulaT  suppo- 
rt j;  ig  unitVt  they  ull  end  in  a  direction  to  find  out 
ay  limej*  fioihing  i^  cont-nmed  in  nothing.  The 
r  to  tliift  seema  to  bo  tlnit  ihe  fraction  may,  in 
^have  any  value  we  chooiie  to  assign,  for  nothing 
,  or  twice,  or  thrice,  &c.,  is  liiU  nothinz :  that  is 
^rding  to  the  rules  of  common  algebra,  since 
a,  whatever  a  may  be,  it  follows  tliat  0  divided  by 
a*  But  this  is  carrying  operations  which  are 
J  vith  regiirfl  to  ma^Uudes  further  than  is  conlem- 
I  in  their  definition^  and  applying  them  to  a  symbol 
\  simply  repreMent^  the  absence  of  all  magnitude, 
m  y/Kt^M  may  then  be  rejected  without  scruple. 
Ihis  question  remains:  granting  that  the  preceding 
ling  does  not  entitle  us  to  give  the  preceding  fractions 
iliie  we  please,  can  they  be  said  to  nave  a  value  at  all 
B^s  1  ?  To  settle  this  point  in  part,  we  must  ask  not 
Pmi  preceding  fractions  are  when  r  is  unity,  but  what 
of  their  value  when  -x  is  made  lo  approach  nearer 
iref  to  unity.    To  take  the  first  as  aa  instanee,  we 


1 


s  ^  +  1  fbr  all  valuu  of  ^ 


lOpref 

MMii&ently— I.  Whenever  w  is  greater  tlian  1,  the 
Ml  is  greater  than  2.  IL  As  x  approaches  to  J,  the 
on  approaches  to  2.  III.  Thi>  fraction  may  be  made 
lir  10  2  as  we  please  by  making  j?  suflicienlly  near  to 
^  Hence  it  follows  that  if  when  :r  =  1,  the  fraction 
■value  at  all,  that  value  must  be  2.  Similarly  it  may 
Bsd  of  the  second  and  third  fractions  that  if  they 

|L^„...^  ....... 

f§k  discussion  has  arisen  as  to  whether  vanishing  frac- 

Ksre  values  or  not,  as  if  such  a  (question  could  he  one 

rtiirtmn  from  the  ordinary  reasonings  with  regard  lo 

Tlie  truth  is,  that  any  one  may  cither  assert 

:  ncuons  have  values,  or  may  altogether  re(\i8e  to 

tthvm,  accordmg  to  his  ideas  of  convenience  or 
Nobody  doubts  that  if  the  answer  lo  a  problem 


the  value  of 


log  a; 
x^\ 


when  X  =  I,* 


courses  must  be  taken;  either  the  \'alue  of 

be  dciilared  to  be  ur»ity,  or  the  evanescent  form 

faction  must  be  recognised  as  arising  from  a  mis- 

lion  of  the  problem,  by  which  factors  of  the  form 

|\iherex  -  I)  have  been  Uiscd  under  the  idea  thai 

re  of  the  form  x  —  I  (where  x  is  not  =  I) :  the  pro- 

insl  then  be  reconsidered,  and  the  (so  called)  mis- 

itsd.    But  the  correction  will  always  lead  f-o  the 


result  y  =  I,  and  those  who  employ  the  secon^methoii  ttk 
preference  to  the  first  will  not  deny  that  they  knew  as 
much  when  they  first  saw  their  (bo  called}'  erroneous 
result. 

It  is  not  worth  while  to  discuss  the  particular  ar^ments 
used  with  respect  to  the  isolated  question  of  vanishing 
fractions,  since  the  ditliculty  raised  with  regard  to  them 
belongs  to  a  class  of  questions  so  extensive  that  they  might 
form  the  subject  of  a  separate  science.  Under  tfie'  beads, 
NoTttiNo — Infinity — Limits,  Theory  of— &c..  wdl  b« 
found  those  considerations  which  apply  to  all  the  cases. 

The  method  of  finding  the  value  (or  correction,  if  tha 
reader  please)  of  a  vanish mg  fraction  whose  numerator 
and  donorainalor  disappear  when  x  =  o,  is  to  make  a  new 
fraction  with  the  differential  coellicients  of  that  numerator 
and  denominator,  and  tlien  to  sub:>titute  a  for  x.  If  the 
result  be  slUl  a  vanishing  fraction,  repeat  Ihe  process  with 
new  differentiations,  and  so  on.  Thus  to  find  the  value  uf 
the  third  fraction  above  mentioned — 

diff.  CO.  ofo'  -  a    is    a' log  a 

diff.  CO.  of /»•  -  A    is    U*\o\'b 

o  ■  log  a       ^  ,     a  loo:  a 

^Tl i  I  when  J?  —  I,  LS  -ri — "7  . 

:> '  log  6  *  A  log  ^ 

FRACTURE.  Injuries  complicated  with  the  breaking 
of  a  bone  are  called  fractures. 

The  comparative  iiui>ortanrc  of  such  atKudents  depends 
in  the  first  place  upon  that  of  the  bouc  wbtrh  is  brokon. 
The  most  dangerous  fractures  in  thi»  f>omt  uf  viuw  ore 
those  of  the  vertebrso  ami  skull,  winch  indoso  organs 
immediately  essential  lo  life,  and  extrunioly  suscepiible  of 
injury.  The  proce^srsj  or  projecting  parts,  of  the  vertebro 
are  iiometiraes  broken  without  very  serious  const'<]uenre8; 
but  if  any  of  Ihe  rings  of  bone  which  encompass  tlio  spinal 
chord  be  thus  injured,  death  almost  certainly  ensues,  and 
the  danger  is  muninent  in  proportion  to  the  nearnc«s  of  the 
injured  vertebra  to  the  head.  If  the  fracture  take  place 
above  Ihe  fourtli  vertebra  of  the  neck,  reckoning  down- 
wards, death  is  generally  instantaneous  from  paralysis  of 
the  nerves  of  respiration.  Fracture  of  Ihe  basi*  or  floor 
of  the  skull  is  often  instantly  fatal,  for  analogous  reasons. 
The  sternum^  or  breast-bone,  and  ribs,  cover  parts  not 
so  immediately  essential  to  life,  and,  lor  many  reasona^ 
not  so  liable  to  sufier  fh)m  violence  done  to  their  ex- 
ternal defences  as  those  to  which  we  have  already  ad- 
verted. Fracture  of  the  sternum  can  scarcely  hapiien 
without  the  direct  application  of  considerable  force ;  and 
for  that  reason  is  botli  serious  and  rare.  The  ribs,  on 
the  contrary,  are  more  easily  and  frequently  broken  than 
any  other  bones ;  and  generally  speaking  the  conseouenoes 
are  not  at  all  serious,  if  proper  measure*  beadoplea,  Tbo 
fracture  unites  readily  ;  and  the  chief  danger  lo  be  appro* 
bended  is  inflammation  of  the  serous  membrane  called  the 
pleura^  which  lines  the  cavity  of  the  chest,  or  of  the  lung. 
[Pleurisy;  Pnkumonia.]  This  danger  b  of  course  in- 
creased if  the  lung  be  wounded  by  the  splintered  ends  of 
the  bone,  which  is  sometimes  the  case,  especially  when  the 
fracture  is  the  result  of  direct  force.  The  bones  of  the 
pchis  are  seldom  broken,  for  the  same  reason  that  deter- 
mines the  rare  occurrence  of  fracture  of  the  stcnium; 
but  the  accident  is  generally  serious,  and  not  unfre(|uently 
fatal,  from  injury  to  the  bladder  and  other  important  organs 
included  in  the  pelvic  cavity,  or  connected  with  the  lH>nea 
which  circumscribe  it.  Fractures  of  the  bones  of  the  face, 
though  distressing  and  painful  at  the  time,  generally  do 
well ;  and  are  of  consequence  chiefly  on  account  of  the  dis- 
figurement they  sometimes  occasion. 

The  limbs  are  so  essential  to  the  purposes  of  life,  and 
their  usefulness  depends  so  mnch  upon  the  pr<  m  of 

the  shape  of  their  numerous  bones,  upon  tb-  of 

their  joints,  and  upon  the  free  and  separate  mul*iiit  v  ot  (heir 
muscles  and  tendonB.  that  anything  calcuhifefl  to  injure 
I  hem  permanently  in  these  particulars  is  q  matter  of  serious 
importance.  Hence  the  great  interest  that  hvts  always  been 
attached  to  fractures  occurring  about  ilit^vi-  narls;  none  of 
which  can  be  coni^idered  as  slight  n-  it  in  various 

degrees  they  all  threaten  the  future  \.  of  the  limb. 

We  feel  that  the  subject  of  fracture,  paituularly  of  ths 
hmbs,  is  one  that  hardly  admits  of  compression  wiihin 
moderate  limits;  and  are  aware  that  in  attempt mg  lo  com- 
press it  we  must  sacrifice  order,  if  not  perspicuity,  lo  brevity* 
Our  principal  object  however  will  be  to  give  a  clear  exptana* 
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tion  of  cerioin  technical  terms,  by  which  iraportent  varielies 
of  I  hose  injuries  ar«  distinguished  ;  and  which,  though  fte- 
qiienlly  made  use  of  in  conversation  and  in  tho  course  of 
judicial  proceerhnu^s,  are  often  misapplied  or  imperieclly  un- 
derstood: with  this  we  shall  hilervveave  as  much  general 
infurmution  as  possible,  suhjoining  what  may  ba  necessary 
tt>  complete  an  outline  of  the  whole  suljject. 

It  can  hardly  he  necessary  to  explain  what  is  meant  by 
transrprs^^  audobliqufi  fracture :  we  may  obsene,  however, 
that  tho  distinction  is  practically  of  ^reat  consequence.  In 
the  lirst,  or  tranjfoene  variety,  the  blnntness  of  the  ends  of 
the  broken  hone  in  some  measure  preserves  the  contiguons 
.qofl  parts  from  laceration  at  the  lime  of  the  accident;  it  also 
opposes  a  considtirahle  obstacle  to  the  displacement  whit"!i 
a n>cs  afierwuids  from  muscular  contraction;  hut  it  ehiefiy 
c'onduceH  both  to  the  diminution  of  present  suffering  and 
tfj  I  lie  prospemus  event  of  tht*  ca*e»by  facilitating  the  speedy 
and  perfect  restoration  of  the  disptarcd  bone  to  its  proper 
siluatiun,  ;ind  its  steady  retention,  when  restored,  by  me- 
chfinical  means. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  most  of  the  bones  liable  to  fracture 
are  cyliutkicah  or  present  tttittmied  surfaces  meeting  in  as 
miTny  solid  angles,  if  they  be  broken  obliquely,  the  ends  of 
the  bone  will  he  sharp-edged  or  pointed :  hence  they  are 
generally  separated  from  each  other  to  a  much  greater  ex- 
tent limn  IS  uiual  in  transverse  fmcture,  and  there  k  not  i 
only  much  more  suffering  from  tho  laceration  of  sensitive  1 
parts  and  fiom  pjrtions  of  them  being  included  and  pressed 
between  the  broken  surfaces,  but  gre^a  ditficulty  is  often 
experienced  in  disentangling  the  ends  of  the  bone,  and 
bringing  ihcm  into  close  apposition;  and  stdl  more  in  re- 
tail) iug  them,  from  their  tendency  to  slip  past  each  other 
durin^f  the  spasmadic  and  powerful  contractions  of  the 
founded  and  irritated  muscles.  The  result  of  such  fractures 
^  often  unsati start ory.  in  spite  of  the  utmost  care  and  skill ; 
and  some  distortion  and  shortening  of  the  hmb  in  inevitable 
in  severe  cases. 

Comminuted  Fracture.— When  a  bone  is  crushed,  or  fis- 
sured in  more  than  one  direction,  so  that  portions  of  it  are 
detached  from  the  rest,  the  fracture  is  said  to  be  commi- 
nuted. From  the  facilitygencrally  experienced  in  replacuig 
tbe  bone,  or  at  least  in  straiphtening  and  supporting  the  limb 
in  these  cases,  they  often  end  better  than  apparently  less 
serious  ohlique  fractures*  Perhaps  one  reason  may  be  that 
the  direct  application  of  force,  by  whifh  they  are  genendly 
produced,  has  some  eifect  in  stunning  tbe  muscles  and 
deiidening  the  injurious  induence  of  their  contraction.  If 
there  be  much  contusion  of  the  soft  parts,  considerable  in- 
tljmmation  and  fever  may  su}>ervene,  and  tbe  recovery  will 
he  tedious  in  pro|)orlion ;  but  the  eventual  restorntiun  of 
the  Uiitural  shape  and  length  of  the  Hmb  is  frequently  more 
complete  than  might  be  expected. 

Fracture  extending  into  a  joint,  — X  bone  may  of  course 
be  broken  in  the  situation  of  a  joint;  or»  if  (be  fracture 
occur  at  some  distance,  a  Bssore  may  extend  longitudinally 
into  one  of  these  cavities.  This  circumstance  is  a  very 
important  aggravation  of  the  injury*  Tbe  synovial  mem- 
branes whieh  line  the  joints  are  peeuharly  impatient  of  irri- 
tation, and  when  they  become  inflamed,  the  t'tjnstitutional 
disturbance  is  often  considerable,  ami  the  attendant,  or,  as 
it  is  called,  the  stfmpioniatic  fever,  is  of  a  very  acute  type. 
When  the  larger  joints,  such  as  the  knee,  are  concerned  m 
injuries  of  this  kind,  the  old  surgeons  frequently  recom- 
mended amputation  of  Ihe  limb.  Modern  experience  has 
shown  that  this  may  generally  be  dispensed  with;  but  the 
greatest  skill  and  watchfulness  are  required  and  of\en 
battled  in  endeavouring  to  prevent  tbe  occurrence  of  a  stiff 
joint  (anchylosis )t  ^tid  to  keep  the  limb  in  the  most  useful 
position,  if  it  should  occur ;  a  position  which  is  not  always 
the  roost  conducive  to  the  ease,  or  indeed  to  the  recovery, 
of  the  patient,  and  therefore  not  always  eligible. 

Fracture  complicated  with  diiiocatiori. ^l f  ti  hone  be  dis- 
located as  well  as  broken^  it  may  be  diflicult  or  impossible 
to  carry  into  effect  the  measure*  which  are  necessary  for 
the  satisfactory  treatment  of  either  injury,  and  the  result 
u  permanent  distortion  and  crippling  of  the  hmb.  This  is 
of  course  an  extreme  case,  and  is  not  likely  to  happen 
nnless  the  fracture  lake  place  very  near  the  dislocated 
joint,  so  that  a  fi,rm  hold  cannot  be  taken  of  the  detaelied 
endof  the  bono.  If  however  the  fissure  in  the  bone  does 
not  extend  to  the  joint,  the  constitution  does  not,  upon  the 
whole,  suffer  so  materially  as  might  be  expected  in  con^e- 
quanco  of  the  double  injury,  except  in  particular  casos. 


fuch  03  those  complicated  with  traumatic  delirium,  qq 
which,  as  the  subject  Is  curious,  we  shall  here  take  occawon 
to  say  a  few  words. 

Traumatic  delirium  (jpavfxa,  a  tcound).  This  ■ 
is  by  no  means  confined  to  fractures  with  dislocaii 
injuries  of  which  fracture  forms  a  part.  It  appear*  huweicr 
lo  be  more  frequently  a  consequence  of  injuries  of  ilii*^ 
nature  than  of  others,  and  particularly  of  fracture  of  " 
fibula  immediately  above  the  ancle,  which  is  often  follai 
by  dislocation  of  the  foot*  [FibulaJ  Tlie  patient  rami 
in  his  ideas,  is  generally  very  talkative,  and  in  a  %t«i 
great  alarm  and  apprehension,  expecting,  for  instance,  to  \ 
led  to  execution  for  some  fancied  crime.  He  i$  comrai 
pale  and  cold,  free  frum  fever,  and  quite  unconsr 
pain.  If  not  prevented,  he  will  rise  from  bis  bed  u.y 
about  the  room,  using  his  shattered  limb  with  perl'  .  „„ 
concern.  Traumatic  delirium  has  some  points  of  resem- 
blance with  delirium  tremens,  and,  like  it^  occufa  for  iht 
most  part  in  over-stimulated  and  exhausted  consiitutiom 
It  is  sometimes  filial,  but  may  generally  be  relieved  U 
large  quantities  of  wine  and  opium. 

Compound  fracture. — If  the  injury  of  which  wc  are 
treating  be  confined  to  the  bones  and  tbe  parts  tmnus 
d lately  around  them,  the  fracture  is  said  to  be  simple;  but 
if  the  bone  be  protruded  through  the  skin,  or  an  t- 
w^ound  otherwise  inflicted  communicate  with  tbe 
beiween  the  broken  surfaces.  Ihe  fracture  is  saiU  iv  ^ 
compoufid.  However  small  the  wound  in  the  skin 
be,— unless  it  can  be  brought  to  heal  by  the  first  inten 
which,  though  it  rarely  succeeds,  should  be  alwaj^ 
tcmpttHl,  — this  is  by  far  the  most  serious  aggra^-ntion  of  t— 
injury,  whether  we  regard  the  suffering  of  the  paticrit,  tU 
progress  of  the  case,  or  the  prospect  of  recoverj\  A  iimpU 
fracture,  however  extensive,  if  not  into  a  joint,  mfty  «<D^ 
rally  be  expected  with  contldence  to  be  well  enow^J  U 
peimit  the  accustomed  use  of  the  limb  in  a  p' 
from  two  to  eight  weeks ;  the  pain  and  cons' 
ran  gem  en  t  sehlom  lasting  beyond  a  few  days,  iiui  a  i 
pound  fracture  threatens  life,  and,  spcakins;  generall 
at  best  an  affair  of  many  months  of  suffering  and  iicki 
This  remarkable  difference  originates  in  the  wide  c*j 
tuiional  iiympathies  of  tbe  skin  as  an  organ  of  s^nal 
and  secretion ;  in  the  importance  of  its  function  a 
covering  for  the  subjacent  parts ;  and  in  its  great  prooei^ 
to  become  inflamed  when  the  subject  of  a  puncfu 
and  lacerated  wound.  It  further  residt^s  from  the  tend 
of  the  intlammation  to  propagate  itself  from  Xhiti 
the  skin  along  the  track  of  the  wound  to  the  perk  „^ 
and  other  deep-seated  parts ;  it  commonly  spreads  r«f 
extensively  in  the  cellular  tissue  between  the  niui/'H 
under  the  apjncurotic  expansions  which  invest  and  - 
them,  and  vviihin  the  synovial  sheaths  of  their 
Some  degree  of  inflammation  among  the^  pans  la 
place  in  simple  fractures,  but  it  seldom  exceeds  ma 
limUs,  and  the  lower  degrees  of  it  may  perhaps  bee 
as  curative.  But  the  inflammation  which  follows  m« 
pniind  fracture  puts  a  stop  to  all  the  natural 
restoiation,  and  renders  the  artificial  means,  in  other  < 
usefully  employed  to  promote  them,  ineffectual  or 
plicahle.  it  is  attended  with  incessant  and  exbautij 
fever,  at  iirst  ardent  and  afterwards  irritative  and 
[Fkver],  and  occasions  deep-seated  abscesses,  exitm 
destruction  of  the  soft  parts  (sloughing),  and  tedious « 
rations  of  dead  bone  (exfoliation).  Such  are  some  *>f  i 
disastrous  consequences  of  a  compound  fVactnre,  an  jiccidft*t 
which,  in  its  severer  forms,  presents  such  a  scene  of  sufferi^j 
and  a  succession  of  such  formidable  dmins  upon  the  slreogdj, 
that,  on  the  balance  of  evds,  amputation  is  often  a  prefwraH* 
alternative. 

Diagnosis  of  fracture, — Much  need  not  be  said  of 
means  by  which  the  existence  of  a  supposed  fracture  1 
be  ascertained.     The  nature  of  the  accident  is  l- tur 
obvious  enough,  and   tho   less  the  parts  are  bar 
better :   but  where  there  is  any  doubt,  it  may  be 
by  attending  to  the  grating  sound,  or  the  scns^atioti  (x*tti 
municaled  to  the  touch  occasioned  by  slightly  mot mg  tU 
broken  ends  of  the  bone  against  each  other,    ibis  gyiujitoia 
is  called  crepitation, 

r/-(?a/m^j/.— Tile  principles  of  treatment  a  r    *      '     ' 
place,  to  soothe  by  all  possible  and  prudent  nv 
cular  irritation  and  spasm  which  are  the  uuiut  : 
most  nrgen  t  consequences  of  a  recent  fracture,    Ti  i 
is  to  be  placed  in  the  easiest  posture,  wbich»  if  iLv  >..,- 
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or  leg  be  broken,  is  generally  on  the  same  side  or  on  the 
iMck;  the  limb  is  to  be  supported  on  soft  pillows,  the  con- 
tiipious  joints  being  half-bent  in  order  to  favour  as  much 
as  possible  the  relaxation  of  each  class  of  muscles,  espe- 
cially the  flexors;  gentle  friction,  warm  fomentations,  or 
cold  evapjratine  lotions  are  to  be  used  according  to  the 
circnmstances  of  the  case  and  the  feelings  of  the  patient 

When  the  relaxing  rigidity  of  the  muscles  will  permit, 
which  may  not  be  for  some  hours  or  days,  the  bone  is  to  be 
restored  as  nearly  as  possible  to  its  proper  situation  by  the 
sentle  application  of  force  in  any  required  direction.  Vio- 
lenoe  would  defeat  its  own  object  by  reproducing  spasm. 
One  hand  or  an  assistant  should  steady  the  upper  portion 
of  the  limb  while  the  lower  portion  is  drawn  down  and 
turned  till  the  proper  length  and  bearings  are  restored. 
This  process,  which  is  called  the  redtiction  or  setting  of 
die  fracture,  cannot  always  be  completed  on  the  first 
attempt;  and  it  is  sometimes  advisable,  and  indeed  only 
possible,  to  effect  it  by  degrees.  The  displacement  may 
also  return;  and  in  oblique  fracture  this  will  certainly 
happen  unless  the  case  admits  of  a  very  fortunate  adjust- 
ment of  the  bandages.  The  process  we  have  described 
must  then  of  course  be  repeated  as  often  as  circumstances 
may  render  it  neccssar}\  The  setting  of  a  broken  limb  is 
not,  as  people  generally  imagine,  a  piece  of  legerdemain,  to 
be  effected  in  a  moment  by  some  wonderful  exertion  of 
dexterity,  and  then  to  be  announced  in  oracular  phrase  by 
the  surgeon  as  if  it  were  something  too  mysterious  for  a 
plain  man  to  understand.  It  is  a  perfectly  simple  and 
straightforward  measure ;  and  little  more  than  common 
sense  and  a  gentle  hand  are  necessary  for  its  proper  execu- 
tion if  it  be  possible  to  effect  it  at  all. 

When  the  limb  is  reduced,  it  is  to  be  placed  in  splints, 
which  are  thin  pieces  of  wood  or  other  material  of  the  re- 
quisite firmness  and  length,  and  suitably  shaped  and  hol- 
lowed out  to  fit  evenly  without  making  undue  pressure 
upon  prominent  points,  such  as  the  ankle.  The  skin  is  to 
be  protected  by  folds  of  linen  or  thin  soft  pads  a  little  wider 
than  the  splints,  which  are  also  useful  to  prevent  them 
from  slippine.  When  everything  is  properly  arranged  as 
to  position,  the  splints  arc  to  bo  bound  upon  the  limb  with 
a  moderate  degree  of  pressure ;  and  it  is  right  to  remove 
and  re-a^just  them  occasionally,  in  order  to  detect  and 
rectify  any  deviation  from  the  correct  line  of  the  bone  that 
mMT  arise  or  become  apparent  as  the  swelling  subsides. 

Where  there  is  no  rear  of  the  bone  being  displaced  by 
the  action  of  the  muscles  that  are  attached  to  it  or  by  the 
restlessness  of  the  patient,  it  is  not  necessary  to  apply 
splints,  which  are  only  useful  in  preventing  motion,  and 
otherwise  rather  retard  the  progress  of  the  case  by  their 
pressure,  and  for  other  reasons. 

In  fracture  of  the  ribs  it  is  sufficient  to  apply  a  broad 
belt  or  bandage  to  prevent  them  from  alternate  depression 
and  elevation  in  the  act  of  breathing,  which  can  be  carried 
on  sufficiently  well  by  the  diaphragm  alone  [Respira- 
TiO!f] :  and  all  such  means  are  inapplicable  in  many  cases, 
such  as  fracture  of  the  vertebre  and  of  the  neck  of  the 
thigh-bone;  where  all  that  can  be  done  of  a  mechanical 
kind  is  to  place  and  keep  the  patient  in  a  proper  position. 
This  can  be  done  most  effectually  by  the  help  of  a  bedstead 
invented  by  Mr.  Earle,  the  frame  of  which  is  jointed,  so 
that  the  back  may  be  raised  to  any  required  inclination, 
the  knees  being  also  raised,  and  the  feet,  if  necessary, 
bound  to  a  cross-board.  The  mattress  is  provided  with 
mo'able  pieces,  which  preclude  the  necessity  of  change 
of  position  for  any  purpose.  The  paramount  importance 
of  constitutional  treatment  and  a  strict  regulation  of  the 
diet  need  scarcely  be  adverted  to  in  this  as  in  all  cases  of 
injury,  in  which  a  primary  object  is  to  repress  or  prevent 
inflammation. 

Union  qf  fractured  Bone.— The  process  by  which  frac- 
tured bones  are  united  is  generally  uninterrupted  in  simple 
cases,  if  the  constitution  be  good  and  the  accompanying 
contusion  not  very  considerable.  The  extravasatcd  blood 
is  soon  absorbed,  and  the  swelling  and  intlammation  sub- 
side. The  interior  lacerations  heul,  and  the  soft  parts 
round  the  ends  of  the  fracture  become  consolidated  with 
the  periosteum,  or  fibrous  investment  of  the  bone,  which 
swelU  and  unites  at  the  torn  edge.  In  this  consolidated 
mass,  which  forms  a  soft  case  fur  the  bone  for  some  distance 
above  and  below  the  fracture,  but  is  thickest  just  at  that 
point,  particles  and  spicula  of  bone  are  gradually  deposited, 
till  at  length  it  becomes  rigid  and  firm,  holding  the  ends 


of  the  bone  in  close  contact  and  preventing  them  from 
slipping  away  from  each  other,  like  the  slider  of  a  parasol. 
At  length  the  patient  finds  the  strength  of  his  limb  re- 
stored, and  conscious  of  the  change,  can  no  longer  be  per- 
suaded to  refrain  from  using  it.  After  a  certain  period, 
which  has  been  differently  stated— perhaps  six  or  seven 
months  in  the  case  of  a  large  bone — the  fractured  ends 
become  firmly  adherent  by  the  deposit  of  bonymatter  be- 
tween them ;  the  exterior  case  becomes  absorbed,  and  the 
cure  is  complete,  the  bone  being  rather  thicker  and  gene- 
rally somewnat  stronger  and  more  solid  in  the  situation  of 
the  fracture  than  before  the  accident.  The  whole  of  this 
process  is  much  quicker  in  infants  and  children  than  in 
adults,  and  somewnat  more  slow  in  advanced  periods  of  life 
than  in  the  middle  age.  Taking  all  ages,  it  ran«;es,  as  we 
have  said,  from  two  to  eight  or  ten  weeks— speaking,  of 
course,  of  the  period  at  which  the  limb  becomes  firm 
enough  to  perform  its  functions. 

The  treatment  and  progress  of  compound  fracture  depend 
upon  the  circumstances  of  each  case ;  and  it  would  lead  us 
too  far  to  enter  upon  them.  The  principles  of  management, 
however,  are  the  same,  as  are  likewise,  in  the  main,  the 
natural  processes  by  which  firm  union  is  established. 

Ununited  Fracture, — It  cometimes  happens  that,  without 
any  assignable  cause,  the  processes  we  have  just  spoken  of 
do  not  go  forward ;  and  the  fracture,  originally  perhaps  a 
very  simple  and  promising  one,  either  does  not  unite  at  all, 
or  unites  onlv  by  a  tough  and  flexible  substance  like  liga- 
ment or  tencion ;  and  this  even  where  nothing  faulty  can 
be  discovered  in  the  eonstitution  of  the  patient  or  in  the 
management  of  the  surgeon.  Attempts  are  made  to  excite 
irritation  and  promote  the  deposition  of  bony  matter  in 
this  new  substance  by  rubbing  the  ends  of  the  bone  toge- 
ther and  in  other  ways.  Such  attempts  not  unfrequently 
fail,  and  the  bone  remains  flexible  and  useless  for  life. 

Causes  qf  Fracture, — We  have  said  nothing  of  the  various 
ways  in  which  fractures  may  accidentally  take  place,  because 
each  reader  can  imagine  them  for  himself.  There  are. 
however,  some  circumstances  with  reference  to  this  subject 
which  it  is  proper  to  mention.  In  the  first  place,  the  simple 
action  of  the  muscles,  without  any  blow  or  external  pres- 
sure, is  suflicient  to  break  the  bones.  Such  is,  generally 
speaking,  the  case  in  transverse  fractures  of  the  patella  or 
knee-pan,  and  occasionally  in  those  of  the  olecranon^  or 
point  of  the  elbow.  When  these  are  broken  off  by  a  sudden 
jerk  of  the  muscles  attached  to  them,  the  detached  portion 
of  bone  is  carried  up  to  some  distance,  and  can  rarely  be 
brought  into  sufiicicntly  close  apposition  to  unite  by  bony 
matter.  But  the  ligamentous  sul^tance  we  have  mentioned 
in  speakinz  of  ununited  fracture  is  formed  between  the 
broken  surraces ;  and  if  proper  care  be  taken  not  to  permit 
it  to  be  stretched  while  it  is  yet  soft  and  extensible,  it  an- 
swers every  purpose  in  these  cases  nearly  as  well  as  bone. 
When  one  patella  has  been  broken  in  this  way,  the  other 
is  almost  sure  to  follow  soon  after,  having  a  double  duty  to 
perform  in  supporting  the  muscular  contraction  by  means 
of  which  the  thigh  is  brought  to  a  straight  Tme  with  the 
leg  in  the  erect  posture. 

Imperfect  Fracture,— There  are  some  conditions  which 
modify  the  liability  to  the  occurrence  of  fractures.  Among 
these  may  be  mentioned  the  soft  and  cartilaginous  state 
of  the  bones  in  young  infants  before  the  earthy  matter 
has  been  completely  deposited.  At  this  period  it  is  not 
uncommon  to  find  that  although  the  limb  is  flexible  at  a 
certain  point,  no  crepitation  can  be  felt,  and  that  in  point 
of  fact  there  is  no  actual  separation  of  the  ends  of  the  bone. 
This  is  called  f'mp^er/ fracture. 

The  opposite  state  of  brittleness  prevails  m  old  age;  and 
owing  to  this  circumstance,  a  very  slight  accident  will  often 
cause  a  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  thigh  bone,  the  soft 
parts  commonly  receiving  little  iiyury.  In  these  instances 
ligamentous  union  is  sometimes  all  that  can  be  effected, 
and  the  limb  remains  for  the  remainder  of  life  to  a  great 
degree  crippled. 

FragiUtas  Ossium. — A  still  more  brittle  condition  of  the 
bones  is  sometimes  co-existent  with  cancer  and  probably 
other  morbid  sUtes  of  the  constitution.  It  is  called  fra- 
gilitas  ossium  (ftragility  of  the  bones),  and  sometimes 
reaches  a  remarkable  pitch.  A  late  eminent  nhysician 
informed  the  writer  that  being  called  to  attend  upon  a 
lady  in  her  pew  at  church,  he  found  she  had  broken  her 
thigh  in  rising  from  her  hassock;  and  in  at  emptmg  to 
ra^  her,  he1)roke  both  her  arms.     There  is  gencraW, 
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little  injury  of  the  soft  parts  in  these  fractures,  and  they 
are  said  to  unite  rather  more  quickly  than  others. 

Some  persons  have  asserted  that  the  hones  are  more 
hrittle  in  winter  than  in  summer ;  hut  it  does  not  require 
an  hypothesis  so  improhahle  as  this  to  explain  the  prin- 
cipal fact  on  which  the  proof  has  heen  rested,  namely,  the 
moi'Q  frequent  occurrence  of  fractures  in  frosty  weather. 

FRACTURE,  in  mineralogy,  means  the  irregular  surface 
which  appears  when  a  mineral  is  hroken,  so  that  surfaces  do 
not  constitute  a  cleavage.  The  kinds  of  fracture  are  deter- 
mined by  the  aspect  and  forms  of  the  surface  presented  by 
the  mineral.  Werner  divides  the  varieties  of  fracture  into 
compact,  fibrous,  radiated,  and  foliated.  The  compact  may 
be  splintery,  even,  conchoidal,  uneven,  earthy,  or  hackly. 
The  fibrous  may  be  coarse  or  delicate,  straight  or  curved, 
parallel  or  diverging;  and  the  diverging  again  is  either 
Stellular,  scopiform,  or  promiscuous.  The  radiated  fracture 
is  broad  or  narrow,  straight  or  curved,  diverging  or  pro- 
miscuous ;  and  streaked  or  smooth. 


Other  mineralogists  do^'not1emplo3r  so  ^iiMUiy'*'daicrip- 
tiye  terms  as  the  above ;  thus,  on  lookine  thioasih  the  de> 
scription  of  minerals  by  Mr.  Brooke,  we  find  little  else  bst 
the  following  varieties  of  fracture : — conchoidal,  fine  o(m* 
choidal;  eartiiy,  fine  earthy;  fbliated;  granular;  indistinct, 
very  indistinct ;  splintery,  ooarse  sphntery,  and  uneven,  j 

FRAGA'RIA.    [-Strawberry.] 

PRAISE  is  a  row  of  palisades  placed  in  a  horizontal  cc 
inclined  position  on  the  exterior  of  a  rampart  of  earth,  in 
order  to  increase  the  difficulty  of  passing  over  it  at  the  tins 
of  an  assault 

FRAMLINGHAM.    [Suffolk.1 

FRANCE,  the  most  westerly  of  &e  kinfirdoms  of  conti- 
uental  Europe  with  the  exception  of  the  Spanish  Penin- 
sula. Its  form  is  very  compact,  and  resembles  an  irre- 
gular polygon,  the  eeneral  contour  and  dimensions  cl 
which,  with  the  latitu&  and  longitude  of  the  extreme  poinb^ 
are  given  in  the  subjoined  diagram.  Vtom  this  it  mean 
that  it  is  comprehended  between  42*  25'  and  51*  5'  N.  Ul 


BAY  OP  BISCAY. 


OASCOONB. 


A,  lh«  fh>ntier  towards  Belgium  meets  tbe  eoast 

B,  ill*  fhintier  towards  Bavaria  meets  the  Rhine. 

C,  the  frontier  towards   Switsoriand   meets   the 
RhiDe. 

D,  junction  of  the  Rhdoe  and  the  Guienk 

E,  mouth  of  the  Var. 


fut.  «fotrv. 

iUng.  toio'a. 


F.  Cape  Nfitre  Dame,  on  the  coast  near  Toulon. 

G,  mouth  of  the  canal  of  Aiftues  Mortes. 

H,  the  fh>nUer  towards  Spitia  meeta  the  Medilev* 


I.  the  same  frontier  meets  the  ocean. 
K,  month  of  the  Sdvre  of  Niort. 


L.  Bee  dn  Rax. 

M,  on  the  ooast  north-west  of  Brtwt 

N.  Mont  St.  MieheUin  Cancalt  Bajv 

O,  Cape  La  IIogu<>. 

P,  Le  H&Tre,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Seine. 


Q,  Cape  Oria  Nea,  betwemi  CaUte  aad 
V  The  measnremenU  are  from  the  map  of  France  by  A.  fl.  Bra6,  in  ftmr  iheeU,  Paris,  1818. 


and  8"  17'  E.  and  4*»  46'  W.  long. ;  that  the  aggregate  length 
of  the  circumscribing  lines  of  the  polygon  is  2157  miles,  of 
which  1 188  miles  are  coast  (929  imles  on  the  ocean  and  259 
on  the  Mediterranean)  and  969  miles  of  land  frontier.  If 
all  the  less  important  windings  of  the  coast  or  of  the  frontier 
were  followed,  these  numbers  would  of  course  be  materially 
increased.  The  longest  diagonal  is  from  south-east  to  nortlv 
west  (E  to  M  on  our  diagram),  about  660  miles.;  and  the 
next  longest  from  north-east  to  south-west  (B  to  I),  about 
615  miles. 
Tho  area  of  Franco  may  be  computed  at  26,766  square 


geographical  leagues  of  25  to  a  degree  (=204,711  squazs 
English  miles),  including  the  island  of  Cone^  or  Corbet, 
which,  though  by  its  geographical  positioa  and  antient 
political  ties  rather  pertaining  to  Italy,  is  now  incorpoiated 
with  France,  and  forms  one  of  its  departments ;  or  26,271 
square  geographical  leagues  (=200,925  square  milfss)  ex- 
clusive of  that  island.  The  population,  by  the  last  censui^ 
that  of  1836,  was  33,540,908  (164  to  a  square  mile),  inclu- 
sive of  Corsica,  or  33,333,019  (166  to  a  square  mile)  exclusits 
of  that  island.  The  number  of  inhabitants  was  greatai 
than  at  the  census  last  preceding,  vix.  that  of  1831-2;  bf 


f  fl,^f4,  \mfig  «n  inrreaae  in  the  population  of  about  3  per 
I  cent.  Pttrim,  the  capital,  is  in  48*  51'  N.  lat.  and  2^  20'^E. 
lonf.  from  Greenwich;  its  population  in  1836  wa*  909,126, 
li  is  the  second  European  rity  in  respect  of  population,  being 
f  snlbiior  only  to  London-  The  population  of  ihe  metropolitan 
'depvtment  of  Seine,  which  comprehends  Paris  and  its  eii- 
▼istnu  tor  six  or  eight  miles  all  round,  wa»  l,ia6,B91. 

CooMt^  Islands,  and  Frontier. ^Th^i  part  of  the  coast 
«iii«Ji  fiices  the  north-north-west  (M  to  A  m  our  dia^ara^ 
4tl  miles)  hes  alonf?  the  channel  which  separates  England 
Ihifii  the  continent,  to  which  I  he  French  give  the  name  of 
kL«  M&nche  (the  Sleeve).  This  coast  is  generall)^  irregular 
la  its  outline.  It  forms  two  large  bays,  separated  from  each 
i>ther  by  the  penmiula  of  Cotentin,  of  which  Cape  La  Ho^e 
(O  in  diagram)  forms  the  north-west  extremity.  Of  these 
bai^a,  that  which  is  the  moat  easterly  is  divided  into  two 
lubordinate  bays  by  the  rounded  projection  of  the  coast 
abont  F^^mp  and  St.  Valery.  One  of  these  suborrlinate 
bayi  receives  the  Somme.  the  other  the  SeinOp  at  the  mouth 
«f  which  the  town  and  port  of  Le  HAvre  <  P  in  diagram) 
are  situated.  This  part  of  the  coast  is  mostly  low  and 
shelving*  lined  in  many  parts  with  sand-hills,  which  prevent 
fh<!  tide  from  overfli>wing  the  lands  which  are  below  the 
Vftxtl  of  the  sea.  About  Cape  Oris  Nez  there  are  clifls. 
Slid  west  of  the  mouth  of  the  Seine  the  shore  is  skirted  by 
Toekt^  The  peninsula  of  Cotentin  has,  besides  Cape  La 
i  Ro^Ui^  another  considerable  promontory  to  the  north-east 
—Cape  Bartteur.  The  coast  of  this  peninsula  is  commonly 
ibclving,  interrupted,  however,  by  groups  of  rocks.  The 
bay  of  hit,  Malot  the  second  of  thoce  formed  by  the  coast  of 

RMancbe^  is  a  deep  bay,  the  aides  of  which »  facing  re- 
stively the  west-by-south  and  the  north,  form  an  acute 
\m  with  each  other  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mont  St. 
Midiil*  iti  Cancalc  Bay.  Ttie  coasts  of  the  bay  of  St.  Malo 
■m  roeky  and  much  broken ,  especially  to  the  west  of  Mont 
Hl  Miehtl,  by  a  multiludu  of  small  inlets  with  their  inter- 
Tcnng  promontories.  No  important  river  falls  into  this  bay, 
but  many  of  the  inlets  are  the  »stuaries  of  small  streams. 
'Hie  remainder  of  the  coast  of  the  ocean  faces  the  south- 
w*?5t  and  we*t,  and  (yiteuda  448  miles.  At  its  north-west ein 
t^tr*^rnilv  f  L  to  M  in  diagram)  it  is  brokcD  by  a  deep  inli/lp 
the  us  of  which  form  the  water  of  Bryst  aixl  the 

bt\  I  aerieat.    The  coast  here  i^  lofty  and  precipi- 

lauft.  From  the  Bee  du  Raz  (L)  the  coast  runs  facing  the 
•outh'West,  and  continues  fur  some  time  to  present  the 
s«ne  ^neral  feature^.as  the  adjacent  part  of  the  Channel 
coast — n  broken  outline,  frequent  inlet-s  with  intervening 
pr^'ii  -.  and  a  shelving  coast  interspersed  with  rocks. 

A*  U  to  the  south-east  of  the  mouth  of  the  Loire 

iwhn  ti  till  IN  into  the  ocean  mid- way  l>etwecn  K  and  L),  it 
b«K»omes  less  broken  in  its  configuration,  low,  and  lined 
with  «ilt  marches.  This  character  it  rtitaina  to  the  month 
of  the  Gironde  (a  little  to  the  south wanl  of  the  point  K), 
f^om  which  lb©  coaat  follows  a  line  nearly  direct,  broken 
fHQly  by  one  smaH  inlet,  the  bay  or  basin  of  Arrachon,  and 
is  skirted  by  sandy  downs  to  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees  (at 
Ix  tiear  which  the  coast  assumes  a  rocky  and  precipitous 
chamcter.  This  coast  forms  one  side  of  that  bay  known 
fftimliarly  to  ua  as  the  bay  of  Biscay,  but  designated  by  the 
Frvnch  the  bay  of  Gascogne, 

The  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  fbmts  by  it^  sinuosities 
iHa  two  great  bays  of  Lions  and  Genoa,  which  are  sepanited 
tfhifD  each  other  by  the  projection  of  the  coast  about  Toulon 
if  tn  ihagram).  iThe  gulf  of  J-ions  (which,  it  may  be  ob- 
wrred,  derives  it«  name  not  from  the  city  of  Lyon  or  Lyons, 
but  from  the  hon4ike  violence  of  the  tempesis  bv  which  it 
»a»  supposed  to  be  agitated—*  It  is  calle<!  the  Lion*s  Sea 
•  beeaiiee  it  is  ever  rough,  tempestuous^  and  destructive^* — ) 
k  ebaraeterized  by  the  Atangs  or  lagoons  by  which  its  coast 
ii  aktrted  ;  it  receives  the  waters  of  the  Rh6ne.  This  part 
ipf  tike  oi>ast  is  commonly  low,  but  toward*  the  foot  of  the 
l*yronc*fS  (H  in  diagram)  and  near  Toulon  (F>  it  assumes 
a  bolder  character.  The  coast  of  Ihe  bay  or  gulf  of  Genoa, 
ol"  which  only  a  part  belongs  to  France,  is  elevated  and 
lifoken.  It  naa  many  smaller  inlets,  as  the  harbour  of 
Ibo&oQ*  the  road  of  Hi^es  and  that  of  Bormcs,  and  the 
^Mk  of  Grimaud,  Fr6ju»,  Nanoule,  and  Juan. 

Along  the  coast  are  several  islands.  In  the  Manchc  or 
Engtiah  Channel  are  (iernesey  or  Guernsey,  Jersey.  Au- 
ngisejr  or  Aidcmey,  and   Gcrs  or  Sark,  which,   ihougti 

•«JfUlit«  4|f  JV«yii,ft  mottk  of  the  tbirlvrolU  crntary.  quuied  b]r  Mftllc  BruQ. 


belonging  to  Franco  by  geographical  position," and  fon- 
nected  with  it  by  the  language  ana  origin  of  their 
population,  are  politically  united  to  the  British  isles,  and 
form  indeed  the  sole  relic  of  the  once  extensive  Norman 
or  other  French  possessions  of  the  early  English  kings : 
the  Islands  of  Brchat,  les  Sept  lies  (the  Seven  Idands), 
and  the  Isle  of  Bas,  are  of  minor  importance.  At  the 
western  extremity  of  France  are  the  liiles  of  Ouessant  or 
Ushant,  and  along  the  remainder  of  the  coast  of  the  ooean 
are  the  Isles  of  Glenan,  Groaix,  Belle-ile,  Noirmoulier,  Ilo- 
Dieu,  Hi,  Oler6n,  and  others  of  less  importance.  In  the 
Mediterranean  we  have  the  Islands  of  Hieres  and  Cone,  or 
CJorsica»  All  iheseare  noticed  either  under  their  respective 
articles,  or  under  those  of  the  departments  to  whicli  I  hey 
belong:  Alderney,   Bas,  Bkllb-ilb,  CHARSNTa   Infk- 

RTEURE,  CoRaiCA,  COTKS  DU  NORD,  FmiSTKaB»  GUKRNSlilY, 

Jersey,  Morbthan,  Var,  Vendee. 

The  land  frontier  of  Franee  is,  for  the  most  part,  formed 
by  great  natural  barriers.  On  the  southern  or  Spanish 
frontier  are  the  P)Tenee5,  along  the  crests  of  which  from 
the  Mediterranean  to  tho  ocean  (H  to  I  in  diajrram)  Iho 
line  of  demarcation  runs.  On  the  5outh*east,  the  frontier 
towards  the  continental  dominions  of  the  king  of  Sardinia 
(from  between  C  and  D  to  E  in  diagram)  is  formed  by  the 
lofty  ridges  of  the  Alps;  and  that  towards  the  Swiss  Con- 
federation (from  G  towards  D)  by  the  lower,  but  still  con- 
siderable heights  of  the  Jura.  On  the  ea«^t  the  broad  stream 
of  the  Rhine  (B  to  C)  separates  France  from  the  domi- 
nions of  the  grand -duke  of  Baden.  The  remaining  part  of 
the  frontier  (A  to  B)  is  purely  conventional,  and  has  varied 
materially  in  the  last  half  century,  as  the  fortune  of  war 
has  enabled  the  French  to  extend  or  obliged  them  to  con- 
tract their  dominions.  The  conterminous  states  are  Bavnriu, 
Prussia,  and  Belgium. 

Surface,  gt^olngical  character,  hydrography,  —  The 
loftiest  mountains  in  Fmnce  are  those  on  tue  Sardinian 
and  Spanish  frontiers,  the  Alps  and  PjTcnees.  Of  the  Alps 
the  loftiest  summits  lie  beyond  the  boundary  of  France, 
in  Savoy  or  Switzerland;  but  some  of  those  on  or  within 
the  line  of  the  frontier  arc  of  graat  elevation :  asMontOlan. 
in  tbtJ  valley  of  GndetnanL  on  the  upper  waters  of  the  Drue, 
]:it8l9  feet ;  Pelvoux  do  Vallouise,  south  west  of  Briancon, 
I  .'1,442  ;  a  peak  west  of  the  village  of  Maurin  13,107  ;  Mont 
Trois  EUions  12,737,  and  others.  Of  the  Pyrenees  the 
highest  point,  Mont  Moladetta,  is  in  Spain,  but  other 
points  which  nearly  equal  it  are  in  France  or  on  the  fron- 
tier, as  Vignemale,' at  the  head  of  the  valley  of  Cauterctjt, 
11,001  feet;  Peak,  near  the  Cascnde  of  Gavarnie,  10,745 
feet;  Montcalm  10,663;  PeakofEstata  10,611, and  several 
others  of  above  10,000  feet  The  highest  summits  of  the 
Jura  belong  to  Swiixeriand ;  Le  Mont  dOr.  near  Roche- 
jean  on  the  Doubs  in  France,  has  a  height  of  4797  feet,  iind 
Le  Gros  Taureau,  near  Pontarlier,  4361.  [Alps;  Pyre- 
nees.] 

The  Ovennes,  of  whicli  the  Montagues  Noires,  or 
Black  Mountains,  of  Languedoc  and  the  mountains  of 
Eftpinouse  and  the  Garrigues  arc  subdivisions,  are  sepa- 
raltni  from  the  Pyrenees  by  a  valley,  through  which  the 
great  canal  of  Languedoc  runs :  they  extend  in  a  north- 
eastern direction,  and  after  sending  off  branches  to  join  the 
group  of  primitive  and  basaltic  mountains  of  Auvergne,  turn 
to  the  north wiud  and  skirt  the  valley  of  the  Rhone  and  the 
Sa6ne:  in  this  part  of  their  course  they  are  known  (accord' 
ing  to  the  districts  through  which  they  pass)  a;*  the  heighis 
of  Vivarais,  Forer.,  LyonnoLs  Beaujolois,  or  Charollois.  Mont 
Mezen,  the  highest  of  C^'vennes,  is  5820  feet  high,  and 
Mont  Gerbier  de  Jones,  at  the  source  of  the  Loire,  51 '1^. 
The  mountains  of  Auvergne  rather  surpass  these  in  height. 
Le  Pic  de  Sancy,  the  summit  of  Mont  d*Or,  is  62*i4  feet 
high,  Le  Pay  Ferrand  is  6116  feet,  and  LePlomb  deCantal 
is  nearly  as  high.  There  are  several  other  *  Pays'  or  volca- 
nic summits  of  inferior  height. 

The  comparatively  humble  slopes  of  the  C6to  d*Or  of 
Bourgi'gnc  (Burgundy)  may  be  regarded  as  a  continuation 
of  the  Charollois  height*,  and  serve  with  the  hci^htii  of 
Lwngres  to  connect  the  C^*\enncs  with  the  Vosges,  whose 
branches  extend  to  the  south-c^st  so  as  to  unite  with  the 
Juia,  and  whose  wild  and  woode-d  steeps  form  t^  ■'  «f.*.r.  r^ 
boundary  of  the  valley  of  the  Rhmc.    The  pm  «- 

mits  of  the  Vo5ges  arc  Le  Ballon  de  SulU  or  «  r. 

4fi95  feet  high,  Le  Haul  d'Honnec,  4391  fbet  high,  Les 
Chaumes,  4^03  feet,  and  Le  Ballon  d*AUace»  4124  feet. 
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little  injury  of  the  soft  parts  in  these  fractures,  and  they 
are  said  to  unite  rather  more  quickly  than  others. 

Some  persons  have  asserted  that  the  hones  are  more 
hrittle  in  winter  than  in  summer ;  hut  it  does  not  require 
an  hypothesis  so  improhahle  as  this  to  explain  the  prin- 
cipal fact  on  which  the  proof  has  heen  rested,  namely,  the 
more  frequent  occurrence  of  fractures  in  frosty  weather. 

FRACTURE,  in  mineralogy,  means  the  irregular  surfiuse 
which  appears  when  a  mineral  is  broken,  so  that  surfaces  do 
not  constitute  a  cleavage.  The  kinds  of  fracture  are  deter- 
mined by  the  aspect  and  forms  of  the  surface  presented  by 
the  mineral.  Werner  divides  the  varieties  of  fhicture  into 
compact,  fibrous,  radiated,  and  foliated.  The  compact  may 
be  splintery,  even,  conchoidal,  uneven,  earthy,  or  hackly. 
The  ilbrous  may  be  coarse  or  delicate,  straight  or  curved, 
parallel  or  diverging;  and  the  diverging  again  is  either 
Cellular,  scopiform,  or  promiscuous.  The  radiated  fracture 
is  broad  or  narrow,  straight  or  curved,  diverging  or  pro- 
iniscuous ;  and  streaked  or  smooth. 


Other  mineralogists  do^'not1omplo3r  so '^nuuiy^'daiCTip- 
tive  terms  as  the  above ;  thus,  on  lookine  throa^h  the  de> 
scription  of  minerals  by  Mr.  Brooke,  we  find  little  else  but 
the  following  varieties  of  fracture : — conchoidal,  fine  ooq. 
choidal;  earmy,  fine  earthy;  fbliated;  granular;  indistinct, 
very  indistinct ;  splintery,  ooarse  spUntery,  and  uneven.  ^ 

FRAGA'RIA.    [-Strawberry.] 

PRAISE  is  a  row  of  palisades  placed  in  a  horizontal  cc 
inclined  position  on  the  exterior  of  a  rampart  of  eartl^  in 
order  to  increase  the  difficulty  of  passing  over  it  at  the  tins 
of  an  assault 

FRAMLINGHAM.    [Suffolk.1 

FRANCE,  the  most  westerly  of  the  kingdoms  of  conti- 
uental  Europe  with  the  exception  of  the  Spanish  Penin- 
sula. Its  form  is  very  compact,  and  resembles  an  irre- 
gular polygon,  the  eeneral  contour  and  dimmsions  cl 
which,  with  the  latitu&  and  longitude  of  the  extreme  poinb^ 
are  given  in  the  subjoined  diagram.  Vtoxn  this  it  apoean 
that  it  is  comprehended  between  42*  25'  and  51*  5'  N.  hi 


^  (  Lat  5l»  y  w. 
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A.  th«  frontier  towards  Belgium  meets  the  eoMt 

B.  the  frontier  towards  Bavaria  meets  the  Rhine. 

C.  the  frontier  towards   Switsoriand   meets   the 
Rhine. 

D.  junction  of  the  Rhdne  and  the  Guieia. 

E.  mouth  of  the  Var. 


F,  Cape  N6tTe  Dame,  on  the  coast  near  Toulon. 

G,  mouth  of  the  canal  of  Aigues  Mortes. 
H«  the  fh>niier  towards  Spida  meets  the  Mediles* 


Lficj.  *P  Itf  «. 


I,  the  same  frontier  meets  the  ocean. 
K,  mouth  of  the  Sdvre  of  Niort. 


Q,  Cape  Oris  Nea, 
V  The  measwemenU  are  from  the  map  of  France  by  A.  fl.  Bnii,  iu  ftmr  sheeU,  Paris.  1818. 


L.  Bee  dn  Ras. 

M.  on  the  coast  north-west  of  Br«at 

N.  Mont  St.  Michel,  in  Canc^  Ba|; 

O,  Cape  La  Iloguf*. 

P,  Le  H&Tre,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Setae. 


and  8"  17'  E.  and  4*»  46'  W.  long. ;  that  the  aggregate  length 
of  the  circumscribing  lines  of  the  polygon  is  2157  miles,  of 
which  1 188  miles  are  coast  (929  miles  on  the  ocean  and  259 
on  the  Mediterranean)  and  969  miles  of  land  frontier.  If 
all  the  less  important  windings  of  the  coast  or  of  the  frontier 
were  followed,  these  numbers  would  of  course  be  materially 
increased.  The  longest  diagonal  is  from  south-east  to  nortlv 
west  (E  to  M  on  our  diagram),  about  660  miles.;  and  the 
next  longest  from  north-east  to  south-west  (B  to  I),  about 
615  miles. 
Tho  area  of  France  may  be  computed  at  26,766  square 


geographical  leagues  of  25  to  a  degree  (s  204,711  squizs 
Englisn  miles),  jncluding  the  island  of  Cone^  or  Corsica, 
which,  though  by  its  geographical  position  and  anti^at 
political  ties  rather  pertaining  to  Italy,  is  now  ineorpoiated 
with  France,  and  forms  one  of  its  departments ;  or  26,271 
square  geographical  leagues  (=: 200,925  square  miles)  ex- 
clusive of  that  island.  The  population,  by  the  last  censuib 
that  of  1836,  was  33,540,908  (164  to  a  square  mile),  indu- 
sive  of  Corsica,  or  33,333,019  (166  to  a  square  mile)excIusiT« 
of  that  island.  The  number  of  inhabitants  was  greatei 
than  at  the  census  last  preceding,  viz.  that  of  1831-2,  Irf 
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9,9f4  bwng  sn  increaae  in  the  population  of  about  3  per 
©efnu  Paris,  the  capital,  is  in  48*  51'  N.  lat.  and  2°  20'^E. 
Ilonj*  from  Greenwich;  ita  ppulation  in  1836  wa»  909,126, 
It  IB  the  secoud  European  f!Uy  in  re*peDt  of  populalion,  being 
\  iaferior  only  to  London*  The  population  of  ihe  metropolitan 
I  department  of  Seine,  wliich  convprehend^  Paris  and  its  en- 
iTiTQiis  Ibr  aix  or  eight  miles  all  round,  was  1,106,891. 

Coast,  /f/anrfs,  and  Frontier, — ^Thai  port  of  the  coast 

fvhich  faces  the  north- north-west  (M  to  A  in  our  dia^am, 

»4Sl  mtles)  lies  alonp  the  channel  which  ^paratea  England 

I  6t»iii  the  continent,  to  which  the  French  give  the  name  of 

I  Lt  Manche  (the  Sleeve).    This  coast  is  genernlly  irregular 

lis  its  outline.    It  forms  two  large  bays,  separated  from  each 

I  other  by  the  peninsula  of  Cotentin,  of  which  Cape  La  Ho^ie 

lO  in  diagram)  forms  the  north-west  extremity.    Of  these 

bajra,  that  which  is  the  most  easterly  n  divided  into  two 

subordinate  bays  by  the  rounder!  projection  of  the  coast 

about  F^icarop  and  St  Valery.     One  of  these  subordinate 

\mj%  receiTcs  the  Somme,  the  other  the  Seine,  at  the  mouth 

«f  which  the  town  and  port  of  Le  HSvre  (P  in  diagram) 

Sfe  situated.     This  part  of  the  coast  is  mostly  low  and 

abelvtxif ,  hned  in  many  parts  with  sand-hilU,  whirh  prevent 

itfat  tide  from  overflowing  the  lands  which  are  below  the 

Um^  of  the  sea.     About  Cape  Gris  Nez  there  are  cliffs, 

I  and  we$t  of  the  mouth  of  the  Seine  the  shore  is  skirted  by 

locka.     The  peninsula  of  Cotentin  has,  besides  Cape  La 

;  Hof  lie,  another  considerable  promontory  to  the  north-east 

^  — Cape  Bartteur.    The  coast  of  this  peninsula  is  commonly 

'    interrupted,  howcTer,  by  groups  of  rocks.    The 

^  Malo,  the  second  of  those  formed  by  the  coast  of 

Utui  Ma^ncht^  is  a  deep  hay,  the  sidtss  of  which,  facing  re- 

kJMKtiveJy  the  west -by-south  and  the  north,  form  an  acute 

ilh  each  other  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mont  St. 

Lti  Cancale  Bay.    The  coasts  of  the  bay  of  St  Malo 

Biv  nM-KV  and  much  broken,  especially  to  the  west  of  Mont 

[Ht,  Michel,  by  a  multitude  of  small  inlets  with  tbtiir  inter* 

Vifb^ng  promontories.    No  important  river  falls  into  this  bay, 

Inil  iQany  of  the  inlets  are  Ine  eestuaries  of  small  streams. 

The  rrtnainder  of  the  coast  of  the  ocean  faces  the  south- 

I  we^l,  and  exleo  Js  448  miles.    At  its  north-western 

V  1 1,  to  M  in  diagram)  it  is  brokeu  by  a  deep  iuk^t, 

thi-  ns  of  which  form  the  water  of  Brest  aiid  the 

hm\         '  '       !  neriei.     The  coast  here  is  lofty  and  precipi- 

Ffi»m  the  Bee  du  Rai  (L)  the  coast  runs  facing  the 

th-west,  and  continues   fur  some  time  to  present  the 

|rencral  fealures.as  the  adjacent  part  of  the  Channel 

a  broken  outline,  frequent  inlets  wiih   iniervening 

and  a  shelving  coast  interspersed  with  rocks, 

U  to  the  south-east  of  the  mouth  of  the  Loire 

icii  tiiiii*  uito  the  ocean  mid-way  between  K  and  Lk  it 

nea  leas  broken  in  its  configuration,  low.  and  Imed 

fait  marshes.    This  charucier  it  retains  to  the  mouth 

ic  Giroiide  (a  little  to  the  southwarrl  of  the  point  K\, 

which  the  coast  follows  a  line  nearly  direct,  broken 

by  one  small  inlet,  the  bay  or  basin  of  Arcaclion,  and 

iried  by  sandy  downs  to  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees  (at 

which  the  coast  assumes  a  rocky  and  precipitous 

r.    This  coast  forms  one  side  of  that  bay  known 

liarly  to  us  as  the  bay  of  Biscay,  but  designated  by  the 

ich  the  bay  of  Gascogne. 

kj  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  forms  by  its  sinuosities 
Iha  two  ^eat  bays  of  Lions  and  Genoa,  which  are  separated 
ftom  each  other  by  the  projection  of  the  coast  aboutToulon 
{¥  in  diagram).  The  gulf  of  Lions  (which,  it  may  he  ob- 
ed,  derives  its  name  not  from  the  city  of  Lyon  or  Lyons, 
from  the  lion-like  violence  of  the  terape:*ls  bv  which  it 
supposed  to  be  agitated — *  It  is  called  the  Lion'»  Sea 
ibeeaiiaa  it  ia  ever  rough,  tarapestuous,  and  destructive" — ) 
^liaraoterited  by  the  ^tangs  or  lagoons  by  which  its  coast 
''irtad;  it  receives  the  waters  of  the  Rhdne.  This  part 
coast  IS  commonly  low,  but  towards  the  foot  of  the 
fii^«i  (H  in  diagram)  and  near  Toulon  (F)  it  assumes 
Id^r  character^  The  coast  of  the  bay  or  gulf  of  Genoa, 
♦f  wltieh  only  a  part  belong?;  to  France,  is  elevated  and 
lirakan.  It  haA  many  smaller  inlets,  as  the  harbour  of 
T4»oloii«  the  road  of  Hi^es  and  that  of  Borraes,  and  the 
g;«tt  of  Onmaud,  Fr6jus,  Napoule,  and  Juan. 

Alamg  the  coast  are  several  islands.     In  the  Manche  or 
Bngtiab  Channel  are  Cernesey  or  Guernsey,  Jersey.  Au- 
or  Aldcmcy»  and   Gers  or  Sark,  which,   lliough 


MjTtfyA  ^f  JVav.ft  monk  of  the  Uiltte«iiUi  cenlttrj,  f|uut«d  by  A|bI|«  Rran. 


belonging  to  France  by  geographical  position,"*alid  con- 
nected with  it  by  the  language  and  origin  of  their 
population,  arc  politically  united  to  the  British  isles,  and 
form  indeed  the  sole  relic  of  the  once  extensive  Norman 
or  other  French  possessions  of  the  early  English  kings  : 
the  Islands  of  Brehat,  lea  Sept  lies  (the  Seven  Islands), 
and  the  Isle  of  Bas,  are  of  minor  importance.  At  the 
western  extremity  of  France  are  the  Isles  of  Ouessant  or 
Usbant,  and  along  the  remainder  of  the  coast  of  the  ocean 
are  the  liiles  of  Glenan,  Groaix,  Belle-rle,  Noirmoutier,  lle- 
Dieu,  R^,  Oler6n,  and  others  of  less  importance.  In  the 
Mediterranean  we  have  the  Islands  of  Hieres  and  Corse,  or 
Corsica.  All  these  are  noticed  either  under  their  respective 
articles,  or  under  those  of  the  departments  to  whicli  they 
belong;  Aldbrney,  Ba»,  Bkllb-ilb,  Charentk  Infk- 
RtEuiUE,  Corsica,  Cotks  du  Nord,  FimsTxiLE,  Guerzysky. 
Jersey,  Morbihan,  Var,  Vexpek. 

The  land  frontier  of  Frante  is,  for  the  most  part,  formed 
by  great  natural  barriers.  On  the  southern  or  Spanii^h 
frontier  are  the  Pyrenees,  along  the  crests  of  which  from 
the  Mediterranean  to  the  ocean  (H  to  1  in  diagram)  the 
line  of  demarcation  runs.  On  the  south-east,  the  frontier 
towards  the  continental  dominions  of  the  king  of  Sardinia 
(from  between  C  and  D  to  E  in  diagram)  is  formed  by  the 
lofty  ridges  of  the  Alps ;  and  that  towards  the  Swiss  Con- 
federation (from  G  towards  P)  by  the  lower,  but  still  con- 
siderable heights  of  tho  Jura.  On  the  east  th«  broad  streum 
of  the  Rhine  <B  to  C>  separates  France  from  the  domi- 
nions of  the  grand-duke  of  Baden.  The  remaining  part  of 
the  frontier  (A  to  B}  is  purely  eonTcntlonal,  and  has*  varied 
materially  in  the  last  half  centurj',  as  the  fortune  of  war 
has  enabletl  the  French  to  extend  or  obliged  them  to  oon- 
tnict  their  dominions.  The  conterminous  states  are  Bavaria, 
Prussia,  and  Belgium. 

Surface,  geological  character,  hydrography.  —  The 
loftiest  mountains  in  France  are  those  on  tlia  Sardinian 
and  Spanish  frontiers,  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees.  Of  tho  Alps 
the  loftiest  summits  lie  beyond  the  boundary  of  France, 
in  Savoy  or  Switjterland ;  but  some  of  those  on  or  withm 
the  hue  of  the  frontier  are  of  groat  elevation:  asMontOlun, 
in  the  valley  of  Grodemord*  on  the  upper  waters  of  the  Drac, 
M,«19  feet ;  Pelvoux  do  VaUouise,  south  west  of  Briancon. 
13,442  ;  a  peak  west  of  the  village  of  Maurin  13,107  ;  Mont 
Trois  Ellions  12,737,  and  others.  Of  the  Pyrenees  the 
highest  point,  Mont  Maladetta,  is  in  Spain,  but  other 
points  which  nearly  equal  it  are  in  France  or  on  the  frtui* 
tier,  as  Vignemale.  at  the  head  of  the  valley  of  Cauteretf , 
11,001  feet;  Peak,  near  the  Cnscade  of  Gavarnie,  10,745 
feet;  Montcalm  10,663;  PeakofEstaU  10,611,  and  several 
others  of  above  10,000  feet  The  highest  summits  of  the 
Jura  belong  to  Switierland ;  Le  Mont  d  Or,  near  Rooho- 
jean  on  the  Doubs  in  France,  has  a  height  of  4797  feet,  and 
Le  Gros  Taureau,  near  Pontarlier,  4351.    [Alps;  Pyre- 

NKES.] 

The  C^vcnnes,  of  which  the  Montagnes  Noirea,  or 
Black  Mountains,  of  Langueduc  and  the  mountains  of 
Eapinouse  atid  the  Garriguea  are  aubdivisions,  are  sepa- 
rated from  the  Pyrenees  by  a  \Tilley,  through  which  the 
great  canal  of  L&nguedoc  runs :  they  extend  in  a  north- 
eastern direction,  and  after  sending  off  branches  to  join  the 
group  of  primitive  and  husaltic  mountains  of  Auvergne,  turn 
to  the  northwaid  and  skirt  the  pulley  of  the  Rbdne  and  the 
Sai^ne :  in  this  part  of  their  course  they  are  known  (accord- 
ing to  the  districts  through  which  they  pass)  as  tha  heights 
of  Vivarais,  Forez,  Lyonnois  Beaujolois,  or  CharoDois.  Nlont 
Mezen,  the  highest  of  C^^vennes,  is  6B20  feet  high,  and 
Mont  Gerbier  cfe  Jones,  at  the  source  of  the  Loire,  5125. 
The  mountains  of  Auvergne  rather  surpass  these  in  height 
Lc  Pic  de  Sancy,  the  summit  of  Mont  d'Or,  is  6224  feet 
high,  Le  Puy  Ferrand  is  61 16  feet,  and  Le  Plotnb  de  Canlal 
is  nearly  as  high.  There  are  several  other  *  Puys'  or  volca- 
nic summits  of  inferior  height. 

The  comparatively  humble  slopes  of  the  C5tc  d*Ot  of 
Bourgogne  (Burgundy)  may  be  regarded  aa  a  continuation 
of  the  Charollois  heights,  and  aerve  with  the  heights  of 
Langres  to  connect  the  Oh^ennc'^  with  the  Vosges,  whose 
branches  extend  to  the  south-oast  so  as  to  unite  with  the 
Jura,  and  whose  wild  and  wooded  steep*  form  the  western 
boundary  of  the  valley  of  the  Rhine.  The  principal  sum- 
mits of  the  Vo'^gus  are  Le  Ballon  de  Sultz  or  Guebwiler, 
4695  feet  high,  Le  Haut  d'Honnec,  4391  feet  high.  I^s 
Chaunies  4-203  feet  and  Le  Ballon  d'Alaace,  4124  ftset. 
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little  injury  of  the  soft  parts  in  these  fractures,  and  they 
are  said  to  unite  rather  more  quickly  than  others. 

Some  persons  have  asserted  that  the  hones  are  more 
brittle  in  winter  than  in  summer ;  but  it  does  not  require 
an  hypothesis  so  improbable  as  this  to  explain  the  prin- 
cipal fact  on  which  the  proof  has  been  rested,  namely,  the 
more  frequent  occurrence  of  fractures  in  frosty  weather. 

FRACTURE,  in  mineralogy,  means  the  irregular  surface 
which  appears  when  a  mineral  is  broken,  so  that  sur&ces  do 
not  constitute  a  cleavage.  The  kinds  of  fracture  are  deter- 
mined by  the  aspect  and  forms  of  the  surface  presented  by 
the  mineral.  Werner  divides  the  varieties  of  fracture  into 
compact,  fibrous,  radiated,  and  foliated.  The  compact  may 
be  splintery,  even,  conchoidal,  uneven,  eartby,  or  hackly. 
The  fibrous  may  be  coarse  or  delicate,  straight  or  curved, 
parallel  or  diverging;  and  the  diverging  again  is  either 
Stellular,  scopiform,  or  promiscuous.  The  radiated  fracture 
is  broad  or  narrow,  straight  or  curved,  diverging  or  pro- 
niiscuous :  and  streaked  or  smooth. 


Other  mineralogists  do^'not1emplo3r  wo^muxf^^mavj^ 
tive  terms  as  the  above ;  thus,  on  lookine  thronsih  the  de> 
scription  of  minerals  by  Mr.  Brooke,  we  find  little  else  but 
the  following  varieties  of  fracture : — conchoidal,  fine  eoii- 
choidal;  earuiy,  fine  earthy;  fbliated;  granular;  indistinct, 
very  indistinct ;  splintery,  coarse  splintery,  and  uneven. , 

FRAGA'RIA.    [Strawberry.] 

PRAISE  is  a  row  of  palisades  placed  in  a  horizontal  cc 
inclined  position  on  the  exterior  of  a  rampart  of  earih,  in 
order  to  increase  the  difficulty  of  passing  over  it  at  the  tins 
of  an  assault. 

FRAMLINGHAM.    [Suffom.1 

FRANCE,  the  most  westerly  of  ti^e  kingdoms  of  eonti- 
uental  Europe  with  the  exception  of  the  Spanish  Penin- 
sula. Its  form  is  very  compact,  and  resembles  an  irre- 
gular polygon,  the  eeneral  contour  and  dimensions  cl 
which,  with  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  the  extreme  pointi^ 
are  given  in  the  subjoined  diagram.  From  this  it  apoean 
that  it  is  comprehended  between  42*  25'  and  51*  5'  N.  hi 

.  f  Lat  5l»  y  n. 
AtLoBf.lPtt'B. 


BAY  OP  BISCAY, 


OASCOONB. 


SPAIN. 


A,  lh«  fVontier  towards  Belgium  meets  tbe  eoast 

B.  til*  frontier  iovVmrds  Bavaria  meets  the  Rhine. 
^' *n?  frontier  towards   Switieriand   meets   the 

Rhine. 

D.  junctioa  of  the  Rhdoe  and  the  Guienk 

E,  mouth  of  the  Var. 


fUt.  «totrv. 
\  Long.  IP  UK  B. 


F,  Cape  Nfitra  Dame,  on  the  coast  near  Tooloa. 

G,  mouth  of  the  canal  of  Aiftues  Mortes. 

H,  the  fh>ntier  towards  Spnia  meets  the  Meditev* 


I,  the  same  fkoutier  meets  the  ocean. 
K,  mouth  of  the  Sevre  of  Niort. 


L.  Bee  du  Rax. 

M,  on  the  coast  north-west  of  Br«at 

N.  Mont  St.  MiehtU  in  Caocak  Ba|; 

O,  Cape  La  Iloguis 

P,  Le  H&Tre,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Seine. 


Q,  Cape  Oris  Nes,  betWMa  Calate  aad 
%•  The  measniemenU  are  from  the  map  of  France  by  A.  H.  Brufc,  iu  tour  aheeU,  Paris.  1818. 


and  8  1 7'  E.  and  4*»  46'  W.  long. ;  that  the  aggregate  length 
of  the  circumscribing  lines  of  the  polygon  is  2157  mdes,  of 
which  1 188  miles  are  coast  (929  miles  on  the  ocean  and  259 
on  the  Mediterranean)  and  969  miles  of  land  frontier.  If 
all  the  less  important  windings  of  the  coast  or  of  the  frontier 
were  followed,  these  numbers  would  of  course  be  materially 
increased.  The  longest  diagonal  is  from  south-east  to  norths 
west  (E  to  M  on  our  diagram),  about  660  milea;  and  the 
next  longest  from  north-east  to  south-west  (B  to  I),  about 
615  miles. 
The  area  of  France  may  be  computed  at  26,766  square 


geographical  leagues  of  25  to  a  degree  (s  204*711  squazs 
En^lisn  miles),  jncluding  the  island  of  Cone^  or  Cornea, 
which,  though  by  its  geographical  position  and  antient 
political  ties  rather  pertaining  to  Italy,  is  now  incorpoiated 
with  France,  and  forms  one  of  its  departments ;  or  26,271 
square  geographical  leagues  (=:200,925  square  miles)  ex- 
clusive of  that  island.  The  population,  by  the  last  censuib 
that  of  1836,  was  33,540,908  (164  to  a  square  mile),  inclu- 
sive of  Corsica,  or  33,333,019  (166  to  a  square  mile)exclusivs 
of  that  island.  The  number  of  inhabitants  was  greattt 
than  at  the  census  last  preceding,  viz.  tbAt  of  1S31-2,  l)f 
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*  f  ff  ,9f  4»  bring  an  increase  in  the  population  of  about  3  per 
cent,     Pftni,  th©  capital,  is  in  48*  51'  N.  lat  and  2*^  2o'^E. 

Jloii^.  from  Greenwich  ;  its  population  in  1836  was  909,126. 
It  ia  the  second  European  city  in  respect  of  population,  being 
I  inferior  only  lo  London.  The  population  of  the  metropolitan 
department  of  Seine*  which  comprehends  Paris  and  its  en- 

ITiroaa  fi>r  six  or  eight  miles  all  roand,  was  1,106,891. 
CoomK  hlands,  and  Frontiffr.—Th.^t  part  of  the  coast 
wktch  liicei  the  north-north-west  (M  to  A  in  our  diagram, 
4Sl  miles)  lies  along  the  channel  which  separatea  England 
I  fittm  tlie  continent,  to  which  the  French  t^ive  the  name  of 
IIa  Mancbe  (the  Sleeve),     This  coast  is  generally  irre^^nlar 
lia  its  outline.    It  forma  two  large  hays,  separated  from  each 
I  other  by  the  peninsula  of  Coteniin,  of  which  Cape  La  Hogiic 
\iO  in  diagram}  forms  the  north-west  extremity.    Of  i\m»e 
|bavas  that  which  is  the  most  easterly  is  divided  tnt4>  two 
I  subordinate  bays  by  the  rounded  projectiun  of  the  coast 
||  about  Fecamp  and  St.  Valery.     One  of  these  aubordinate 
I  bays  receives  the  Sorame,  the  other  the  Seine,  at  the  mouth 
of  which  the  town  and  port  of  Le  Havre  (P  in  diagram) 
■TO  situated.    This  part  of  the  coast  is  mostly  low  and 
ilielvinf ,  lined  in  many  parts  with  sand-hilb,  whif'h  preveut 
'tils  tide  from  overflowing  the  lands  which  are  below  ihe 
Irrel  of  the  sea.     About  Cape  Gris  Nez  there  are  eliffk, 
And  west  of  the  mouth  of  the  Seine  the  shore  is  skirted  by 
tacks.     The  peninsula  of  Coteniin  has,  besides  Capo  La 
Ho^ttc^  another  considerable  promontory  to  the  norih-east 
"  ip©  Borfleur.    The  coast  of  this  peninsula  is  commonly 
ing,  interrupted,  however,  by  (rroups  of  rocks.    The 
©f  St.  MaJo,  the  second  of  those  furmed  by  the  coast  of 
anche,  is  a  deep  hay,  the  sides  of  which,  facintj^  re- 
ively  the  west-by-south  and  the  north,  form  an  acute 
tngle  with  each  other  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mtmt  St. 
I* Michel,  in  Cancale  Bay.    The  coasts  of  the  bay  of  St.  Malo 
|irv  rocky  and  much  broken,  especially  to  the  west  of  Mont 
!,Kt,  Miehei,  by  a  multitude  of  small  inlets  with  their  inler- 
venng  promontDries.    No  important  river  falls  into  this  bay, 
but  many  of  the  inlets  are  the  rostuaries  of  small  streams. 
The  remainder  of  the  coast  of  the  ocean  faces  the  south- 
wcni  and  we^it,  and  extends  448  mihjs.    At  iu  north-western 
e\;re'r.ii[v  i\.  to  M  in  diagram)  it  is  brokeD  by  a  deep  iuli^r, 
ns  of  which  form  the  water  of  Brest  KvA  the  ' 
:  neriejt.    The  coast  here  is  lofty  and  pret-ipi- 
toa*.     From  the  Bee  du  Raz  (L)  the  coast  runs  facing  ihe 
«outli'West«  and  continues   fur  some  time  to  present  the 
Atne  j^neral  features,as  the  adjacent  part  of  the  Channel 
aottsi — a  broken  outline,  fretjuent  inlets  with  intervening 
piX'Ti  -  and  a  shelving  coast  interspersed  with  rocks, 

A»  ^  to  the  south-east  of  the  mouth  of  the  Loire 

Mt»  Fliiis  uito  the  ocean  raid-way  between  K  and  L),  it 
cs  less  broken  in  its  configuration »  low,  and  Imed 
marshes.  This  character  it  retains  to  the  mouth 
iroride  (a  little  to  the  southward  of  the  point  K|, 
•Kicb  the  coast  follows  a  line  nearly  direct,  broken 
ne  small  inret^  the  bay  or  basin  ot  Arrachon,  and 
li  by  sandy  downs  to  the  fool  of  the  Pyrenees  (at 
li,  near  which  the  coast  assumes  a  rocky  and  precipitous 
character.  This  coast  forms  one  side  of  that  bay  known 
&miHariy  to  ns  as  the  bay  of  Biscay,  but  designated  by  the 
Fh»nch  the  bay  of  Gascogne. 

The  CA)ast  of  the  Mediterranean  forms  by  its  sinuosities 
th«  two  creal  bays  of  Lions  and  Genoa,  which  arc  separated 
fom  ench  other  bv  the  projection  of  the  coast  about Touloti 
{W  in  diagram),  the  gulf  of  Lions  (which*  it  may  be  ob- 
i^rved,  derives  its  name  not  from  the  city  of  Lpn  or  Lyons. 
but  fh>ra  the  lion-likc  violence  of  the  tempests  bv  which  it 
was  stipposiKl  to  be  agitated — *  It  is  called  the  Lion's  Sea 
%<W>tt«e  it  is  ever  rough,  tempestuous,  and  destructive*'—) 
it  elmraeteriKed  by  the  ^tangs  nr  lagoons  by  which  its  coast 
is  skirled  ;  it  receives  the  waters  of  the  Rh6ne,  This  part 
©f  iJse  coast  is  commonly  low,  but  towards  the  foot  of  the 
]Nrsci0es<H  in  djagmm)  and  nt»ar  Toulon  (F)  it  assumes 
•  Mder  ehsraoter.  The  coast  of  the  bay  or  gulf  of  Genoa, 
©f  vhich  onlv  a  part  belongs  to  France,  is  elevated  and 
ik^n.  It  lias  many  smaller  inlets,  as  the  harbour  of 
Toii'  load  of  Hi^s  and  that  of  Bonnes,  and  the 

gnlr  laud,  FrAjus,  Napoule,  and  Juan. 

Ainng  me  Coast  are  sci'eral  islands.  In  the  Manche  or 
BngUsh  Channel  are  dernesey  or  Guernsey,  Jersey,  Au- 
"^ —   or  Aldemey,  and   Gers  or  Sark,   which,   thouglv 

^f  iV«yii.ft  DU»k  of  the  thitiecath  ci-nioryp  4|auied  by  M&llf  Bcuu, 


belonging  to  France  by  geographical  position,"* and  eon- 
no«ted  with  it  by  the  language  and  origin  of  their 
population,  arc  politically  united  to  the  British  isles,  and 
form  mdeed  the  sole  relic  of  the  once  extensive  Norman 
or  other  French  possessions  of  the  early  English  kings  : 
the  Islands  of  Brehat,  les  Sept  lies  (the  Seven  Islands), 
and  the  Isle  of  Bas,  are  of  minor  importance.  At  the 
western  extremity  of  France  are  the  Isles  of  Ouessant  or 
Uahant,  and  along  the  remainder  of  the  coast  of  the  ocean 
are  the  Isles  of  Glenan,  Groaix,  Belle-fle,  Nuirmoutier,  Ile- 
Dieu,  EC,  Oler6n,  and  others  of  less  importance.  In  the 
Meditermnean  we  have  the  Islands  of  Hieres  and  Corse,  or 
Corsica.  All  these  are  noticed  either  under  their  respective 
articles,  or  under  those  of  the  departments  to  which  tlit-y 
belong:  Aldkrnky,  Bas,  Bellk-ilb,  CHAJiEPrTK  Inp»- 
RistJftB,  Corsica,  Cotks  du  Nord,  Fikistbrb,  Gubrnsky, 
Jbrsby,  MoRBiHA?r,  Var,  Vendbb. 

The  land  frontier  of  Franae  is^  for  the  most  part,  forrnctl 
by  great  natural  barriers.  On  the  southern  or  Spanish 
frontier  are  the  Pyrenees,  along  the  crests  of  which  Irom 
the  Mediterranean  to  the  ocean  (H  to  I  in  diagram)  the 
line  of  demarcation  runs.  On  the  south-east,  ihe  frontier 
towards  the  continental  dominions  of  Ihe  king  of  Surdinnt 
(from  between  C  and  D  to  E  in  diagram)  is  formed  b>  tlio 
lofty  ridges  of  the  Alps  ;  and  ttiat  towards  the  Swiss  Con- 
federation (from  G  towards  D)  by  the  lower,  bat  still  con- 
aiderable  heights  of  the  Jura.  On  Ihe  east  the  broad  stream 
of  the  Rhine  (B  to  C)  separates  France  from  the  domi- 
nions of  the  grand-duke  of  Baden.  The  remaining  part  of 
the  frontier  (A  to  B)  is  purely  conventional,  and  has  varied 
materially  in  the  last  half  century,  as  the  fortune  of  war 
has  enabled  the  French  to  extend  or  obhged  them  to  con- 
tract their  dominions.  The  conterminous  states  are  Bavaria, 
Prussia,  and  Belgium, 

Surface,  geological  character^  hydrography.  —  The 
loltiest  mountains  in  France  are  those  on  the  Sardinian 
and  Spanish  frontiers,  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees,  Of  the  Alps 
the  loftiest  summits  lie  beyond  the  boundary  of  France, 
in  Savoy  or  Switzerland;  but  some  of  those  on  or  within 
the  line  of  the  frontier  are  of  groat  elevation :  asMontOlan, 
in  ihu  valley  of  Godcoiard*  on  the  upper  waters  of  the  Drac, 
1 3.81 9  feet ;  Pelvoux  de  Vallouise,  south  west  of  Brian(;on, 
IT.442  ;  a  peak  west  of  the  village  of  Maurin  I.?,107  ;  Mont 
Trois  Elliuns  12.7,"?7,  and  others.  Of  the  Pyrenees  the 
highest  point,  Mont  Maladetta,  is  in  Spain,  but  other 
points  which  nearly  equal  it  are  in  Franc©  or  on  the  fron- 
tier, as  Vignemale,' at  the  head  of  the  valley  of  Cauteretje, 
ll,UOl  feet;  Peak,  near  ttie  Cusc%ide  of  Gavarnie,  10,745 
feet;  Montcalm  10,663;  PeakofEstats  10,61  Land  several 
others  of  above  10,000  f&ti.  The  highest  summits  of  thir 
Jura  belong  to  Switzerland;  Le  Mont  dOr,  near  Roche- 
jean  on  the  Doubs  in  France,  has  a  height  of  4797  feet,  and 
Le  Gros  Taureau»  near  Pontorlier.  436 L    [Alps;  Pyrk- 

NEBSO 

The  C^vcnnes,  of  which  the  Montagues  Noires,  or 
Black  Mountains,  of  Languedoc  and  the  mountains  of 
Espinouse  and  the  Garrigues  are  subdivisions^  are  se[>a* 
rated  from  the  P)Tenees  by  a  valley,  through  which  the 
great  canal  of  Languedoc  runs ;  they  extend  in  a  north- 
eastern direction,  and  after  sending  off  branches  to  join  the 
group  of  primitive  and  basaltic  mountains  of  Auvergne,  turn 
to  the  northward  and  skirt  the  valley  of  the  Rhone  and  the 
Saone:  m  this  part  of  their  course  they  are  known  (accord- 
ing to  the  districts  throxigh  which  they  pass)  as  the  heighta 
of  V ivarai.H,  Fores,  Lyonnois,  Bcaujolois,  or  Cbarollois.  Mont 
Mezen,  the  highest  of  C^venneti,  is  5820  feet  high,  and 
Mont  Gerbier  de  Jones,  at  the  source  of  the  Loire,  512:1. 
The  mountains  of  Auvergne  rather  surpass  these  in  height, 
Le  Pic  de  Sancy,  the  summit  of  Mont  d'Or,  is  6224  feet 
high,  Le  Puy  Ferrand  is  61 16  feet,  and  Le  Ploinh  de  Catttal 
is  nearly  as  high.  There  are  several  other  *  Puys'  or  volca* 
nic  summits  of  inferior  height. 

The  comparatively  humble  slopes  of  the  C6te  d'Or  of 
Bourgogne  (Burgundy)  may  be  regarded  as  a  continuation 
of  the  Charollois  heights,  and  serve  with  the  heights  of 
Langres  to  connect  the  ciH'enncs  with  the  Vosges,  whoso 
branches  extend  to  the  south -east  so  as  to  unite  with  the 
Jura,  and  whose  wild  and  wooded  steeps  form  the  western 
boundary  of  the  valley  of  the  Rhine.  The  principal  sum- 
mits of  the  Vosges  are  Le  Ballon  de  Sultz  or  Guebwiler, 
4695  feel  high,  Le  Haul  d'Honnec,  43ni  fuet  high,  Les 
Uhaumes,  4203  feet,  and  Le  Ballon  d' Alsace,  4t24  feet. 
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little  injury  of  the  soft  parts  in  these  fractures,  and  they 
are  said  to  unite  rather  more  quickly  than  others. 

Some  persons  have  asserted  that  the  hones  are  more 
hrittle  in  winter  than  in  summer ;  hut  it  does  not  require 
an  hypothesis  so  improhahle  as  this  to  explain  the  prin- 
cipal met  on  which  the  proof  has  heen  rested,  namely,  the 
more  frequent  occurrence  of  fractures  in  frosty  weather. 

FRACTURE,  in  mineralogy,  means  the  irregular  surfiice 
which  appears  when  a  mineral  is  broken,  so  that  surfaces  do 
not  constitute  a  cleavage.  The  kinds  of  fracture  are  deter- 
mined by  the  aspect  and  forms  of  the  surikce  presented  by 
the  mineral.  Werner  divides  the  varieties  of  fracture  into 
compact,  fibrous,  radiated,  and  foliated.  The  compact  may 
be  splintery,  even,  conchoidal,  uneven,  earthy,  or  hackly. 
The  fibrous  may  be  coarse  or  delicate,  straight  or  curved, 
parallel  or  diverging;  and  the  diverging  again  is  either 
stellular,  scopiform,  or  promiscuous.  The  radiated  fracture 
is  broad  or  narrow,  straight  or  curved,  diverging  or  pro- 
miscuous :  and  streaked  or  smooth. 


Other  mineralogists  do^'not]  emplojr  nn  minj^'ikicrni 
tiye  terms  as  the  above ;  thus,  on  loolune  thnmsih  the  de> 
scription  of  minerals  by  Mr.  Brooke,  we  find  little  else  Vvt 
the  following  varieties  of  fracture : — conchoidal,  tne  oon* 
choidal;  ear  tiiy,  fine  earthy;  fbliated;  granular;  iodist^ 
very  indistinct ;  splintery,  ooarse  spUntery,  and  uneven.  \ 

FRAGA'RIA.    [-Strawberry.] 

PRAISE  is  a  row  of  palisades  placed  in  a  horizontal  or 
inclined  position  on  the  exterior  of  a  rampart  of  eartl^  in 
order  to  increase  the  difficulty  of  passing  over  it  at  the  tint 
of  an  assault. 

FRAMLINGHAM.    [Suffolk.], 

FRANCE,  the  most  westerly  of  the  kingdonks  of  eonti- 
nental  Europe  with  the  exception  of  the  Spanish  Penin* 
sula.  Its  form  is  very  compact,  and  resembles  an  im> 
gular  polygon,  the  eeneral  contour  and  dimensioas  cl 
which,  with  the  latitu&  and  longitude  of  the  extreme  poinli^ 
are  given  in  the  subjoined  diagram.  Fhx>m  this  it  appetn 
that  it  is  comprehended  between  42*  25'  and  51*  5'  NTht 

.  f  Lat  5l»  y  n. 
AlLoax.lPtt'B. 


Bmjaiuu. 


Uo^j.+^^^^V.] 


U'g 


RAY  OF  BISCAY, 
QASCOONM. 


SPAIN, 


M  E  D  I  T  E  ^  * 


A,  th«  froalier  towards  Belgium  meets  tb«  ooast 

B,  ill*  frontier  (ovVards  Bavaria  meets  the  Rhine. 
0,  the  frontier  towards   Switieriand   meeU   the 

Rhine. 

D.  junction  of  the  Rhone  and  the  Guieia. 

E,  mouth  of  the  Var. 


Ung.  to  la  B. 

F.  Cape  Ndtre  Dame,  on  the  coast  near  Toulon.  L.  Bee  da  Rax. 

G,  mouth  of  the  canal  of  Aiftues  Mortes.  M.  on  the  ooast  north-wett  of  Br«at 
H,  the  fh>nUer  towards  Splda  meets  tiie  Meditev.       N.  Mont  St.  MieheUiQ  Caoc^  Bajv 

O,  Cape  La  lIo|fu<>. 

P,  Le  H&Tre,  at  the  mouth  oTthc  Seine. 
Q,  Cape  Oria  Nex,  betvemi  Cidala  ud 
•»•  The  meaawemenU  are  from  the  map  of  France  by  A.  H.  Brufc,  lu  tour  aheeU,  Parli,  1818. 


I.  the  same  finontier  meets  the  ocean. 
K,  mouth  of  the  Sivre  of  Niort. 


and  8^  17'  E.  and  4**  46'  W.  long. ;  that  the  aggregate  length 
of  the  circumscribing  lines  of  the  polygon  is  2157  miles,  of 
which  1 188  miles  are  coast  (929  iniles  on  the  ocean  and  259 
on  the  Mediterranean)  and  969  miles  of  land  frontier.  If 
all  the  less  important  windings  of  the  coast  or  of  the  frontier 
were  followed,  these  numbers  would  of  course  be  materially 
increased.  The  longest  diagonal  is  from  south-east  to  nortlk 
west  (E  to  M  on  oiur  diagram),  about  660  miles.;  and  the 
next  longest  from  north-east  to  south-west  (B  to  1),  about 
615  miles. 
The  area  of  Francx)  may  be  computed  at  26,766  square 


feographical  leagues  of  25  to  a  decree  (=204,711  squan 
Cnglisn  miles),  uncluding  the  island  of  Cone^  or  CorsicSi 
which,  though  by  its  geographical  position  and  antieBt 
political  ties  rather  pertaining  to  Italy,  is  now  inoorpotated 
with  France,  and  forms  one  of  its  departments ;  or  26,271 
square  geographical  leafirues  (s 200, 925  square  miles)  ex- 
clusive of  that  island.  The  population,  by  the  last  census 
that  of  1836,  was  33,540,908  (164  to  a  square  mileX  inclu- 
sive of  Corsica,  or  33,333,019  (166  to  a  square  mile)excIusiTt 
of  that  island.  The  number  of  inhsibitiM^ta  was  greattt 
than  at  the  census  last  preceding,  viz.  that  of  1831-2;  bf 
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^  f  tl»^f  I,  being  *n  increase  in  the  population  of  about  3  per 
I  •enU  Parii.  the  rapitai,  is  in  48°  51'  N,  lat  and  2°  20*^  E, 
>  lon^.  from  Greenwich  ;  its  population  in  1836  was  909»126. 
It  U  the  second  European  Piiy  in  respect  of  populalion,  being 
I  inferior  only  to  London.  The  population  of  the  metropohtan 
f  departraent  of  Seine,  which  comprehends  Piu-is  and  its  en- 
[Tirons  for  aix  or  eight  miles  all  roniitl  was  1 J  1)6,89 1. 

Coasts  hlands^  and  Frontier, — ^That  part  of  the  coast 

vliijch  faces  the  north-north-west  (M  to  A  in  our  dia^ytrain^ 

481  miles)  Hea  along  the  channel  which  separates  England 

AvMD  the  continent,  to  which  the  French  give  the  name  of 

La  Manche  (the  Sleeve).    This  coast  is  generally  irregular 

in  Its  outline.    It  forms  two  large  bays,  ^eparaied  from  each 

other  by  the  peniniula  of  Cotentin,  of  which  Cape  La  Hognc 

lO  in  diagram)  forma  the  north- we-st  extremity*     Of  lh(i3>c 

\mf%^  that  which  is  the  most  ea.Hterly  is  divided  iato  two 

subordinate  bays  by  the  roundofi  projection  of  the  coast 

mbout  Fecamp  and  St.  Valery,     One  of  these  subortlinate 

bays  receives  the  Somme,  the  other  the  Seine,  at  the  mouth 

of  which  the  town  and  port  of  Le  Hiivre  (P  in  diagram) 

*re  situated.     This  part  of  the  coast  i%  mostly  low  and 

ihelviTig,  lined  in  many  parts  with  sand-hills,  whir^h  prevent 

t)i0  tide  from  overflowing  the  lands  wlrieh  are  belo^v  the 

lerd  of  the  sea.     About  Cape  Gris  Nez  there  are  cliflTs, 

Bod  west  of  the  mouth  of  the  Seine  the  shore  is  skirted  by 

The  peninsula  of  Cotenlin  has,  besides  Cape  La 

\  another  considerable  promontory  to  the  north -east 

pe  Bardeur,    The  coast  of  this  p**ninsula  is  commonly 

ng»  interrupted,  however*  by  groups  of  rocks«    The 

of  St.  Mala,  the  second  of  those  furmed  by  the  coast  of 

M&nche,  is  a  deep  hay*  the  aides  of  which,  facing  re- 

pf*r! ivi^ly  the  west-by-soulh  and  the  north,  form  an  acute 

th  each  other  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mont  St. 

n  Cancalc  Bay.    The  coasts  of  the  bay  of  St.  Malo 

V  and  much  broken,  especially  to  the  west  of  M<ml 

i"d,  by  a  multitude  of  small  inlets  with  their  luier- 

:  omontoriei.    No  important  river  falls  info  this  bay, 

iv  of  the  inlets  are  the  ajstuaries  of  small  streams, 

...     .   -aiiinder  of  the  coast  of  the  ocean  faces  the  south- 

Beat,  and  extendfl  448  milii*.    At  its  north-westei-n 
( [.  to  M  in  diagram)  it  is  brokeo  by  a  deep  itil^t, 
isions  of  which  form  the  water  of  Bni&t  aiwi  the 
iiarneriei.    The  coast  here  is  lofty  and  precipi- 
UrtM.     From  the  Bee  do  Raz  (L)  the  coast  runs  facing  the 
ii^itth'West,  and  continues   for  some  time  to  present  the 
liimt*  |*t<oeral  feature^as  the  adjacent  part  of  the  Channel 
i^mt^ — n.  broken  outUne,   frcf^uent  inleta  with  intervening 
pruinon  tones,  and  a  shelving  c^ast  interspersed  with  rocks. 
At  it  prfjceeds  to  the  south-east  of  the  mouth  of  the  Loire 
■       '         f:vlls  into  ih©  ocean  mid-way  between  K  and  L),  it 
less  broken  in  ita  configuration,  low,  and  Imed 
—  -thes.     This  character  it  retains  to  the  mouth 
lie  (a  little  to  the  southwanl  of  the  point  K), 

^,.    ...   . ....  .i  ilic  coast  follows  a  line  nearly  direct,  broken 
only  by  one  small  inlet,  the  bay  or  basin  of  Arrachon,  and 
l-*  -k;rttd  by  sandy  downs  to  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees  (at 
which  the  coast  assumes  a  rocky  and  precipitous 
r.     This  coast  forms  one  side  of  that  bay  known 
■  V  t43  ufl  SA  the  bay  of  Biscay,  but  detitgnated  by  the 
the  bay  of  Gascogne. 
The  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  forms  by  its  ainuosities 
lh«  two  groat  bays  of  Lions  and  Genoa*  which  are  separated 
eh  other  by  the  projection  of  the  coast  about  Toulon 
fF  in  diA^^m).     The  gulf  of  Lions  (which*  it  may  be  oh- 
derives  its  name  not  from  the  city  of  Lyon  or  Lyons, 
ftifii  the  lion-like  violence  of  the  tempests  by  which  it 
■upposed  to  be  agitated — '  It  is  called  the  Lion's  Sea 
it  is  ever  rouajh,  tempestuous,  and  destructive'  * — ) 
eharscterised  by  the  ^tanga  or  lagoons  by  which  its  coast 
i»  akirted  ;  it  receives  the  waters  of  the  Rh5ne,     This  part 
the  roast  is  commonly  low,  but  towarfls  the  foot  of  the 
iHTOdfH^  fH  in  diagfam)  and  near  Toulon  (F)  it  assumes 
m  bolder  character.    The  coast  of  the  bay  or  gulf  of  Genoa, 
uf  which  only  a  part  belongs  to  France,  is  elevated  and 
brakott'      It  Vias  many  smaller  inlets,  as  the  harbour  of 
Toolofi,  the  road  of  ll^idrea  and  that  of  Bormes,  and  the 
_         oCQrimaud^  Frdjua,  Napoule,  and  Juan. 

Aloim;  the  coa.st  are  several  islands.  In  the  Mancho  or 
""  ""  '\  Channel  are  (re rnesoy  or  Guernsey,  Jersey,  Au- 
Tlgoej   ^  Aldcmey,  and   Ger&  or  Sark,   which,    though 

k  — Ji%£ba«  ^f  A'w^a  numk  of  Uib  tbtri^vEtUi  ceaiury.  f^qgird  by  M&ltc  Bruo. 


belonging  to  France  by  geographical  position,"* and  con- 
nected with  it  by  the  language  ana  origin  of  their 
population,  are  politically  united  to  the  Britiah  isles,  and 
form  indeed  the  sole  relic  of  the  once  extensive  Norman 
or  other  French  possessions  of  the  early  English  kings  : 
the  Islands  of  Brehat,  les  Sept  lies  (the  Seven  Islands), 
and  the  Isle  of  Bas,  are  of  minor  importance.  At  the 
we^stern  extremity  of  Fmnce  are  the  Isles  of  Ouessan*  or 
Ushant,  and  along  the  remainder  of  the  coast  of  the  ocean 
are  the  Isles  of  Glenan,  Gtoaix,  Belleile,  Noirmoutier,  Ile- 
Dieu,  R6,  Oler^n,  and  others  of  less  importance.  In  the 
Mediterranean  w©  have  the  Islands  of  Hieres  and  Corse,  or 
Corsica*  All  these  are  noticed  either  under  their  respective 
articles,  or  under  those  of  the  departments  to  which  they 
belong:  Aldkrney,  Bas,  Bkllb-ils,  Cuahente  Infk* 
RtEtjRE,  Corsica,  Cotes  du  Nord,  Fikistsee,  GuERNstcY. 
Jersey,  Morbihax,  Var,  Veptdbb. 

The  land  frontier  of  Frante  is,  for  the  most  part,  formed 
by  great  natural  barriers.  On  the  southern  or  Spanish 
frontier  are  the  Pyrenees,  along  the  crests  of  which  from 
the  Mediterranean  to  the  ocean  (H  to  I  in  diagram)  the 
line  of  demarcation  runs.  On  the  south-east,  the  frontier 
towards  the  continental  dominions  of  the  king  of  Sardinia 
(from  between  C  and  D  to  E  in  diagram)  is  formed  by  tlie 
lofty  ridges  of  the  Alps ;  and  that  towards  the  Swiss  Con- 
federation (from  G  towards  B)  by  the  lower,  but  still  con- 
siderable heights  of  the  Jura.  On  the  east  the  broad  stream 
of  the  Rhine  (B  to  C)  sepamtes  France  from  the  domi- 
nions of  the  grand-duke  of  Baden.  The  remaining  part  of 
the  frontier  (A  to  B)  is  purely  conventional,  and  hos  varied 
materially  in  the  last  half  centur)%  as  the  fortune  of  war 
has  enabled  the  French  to  extend  or  obliged  them  to  con- 
tract their  dominions.  The  conterminous  states  are  Bavaria» 
Prussia,  and  Belgium. 

Surface,  geological  character^  hydrography,  —  The 
loftieiit  mountains  in  France  are  those  on  the  Sardiuiun 
and  Spanish  frontiers,  the  Alps  and  P^Tcnees,  Of  the  Alps 
the  loftiest  summits  lie  beyond  the  boundary  of  France, 
in  Savoy  or  Switzerland;  but  some  of  those  on  or  within 
the  line  of  the  frontier  arc  of  groat  elevation  ;  as  Mont  Olan, 
in  ihu  valley  of  GodcmanL  on  the  upper  waters  of  the  Dnic^ 
13,819  feet ;  Pelvoux  do  Vallouise,  south  west  of  Briancon, 
13.442  ;  a  peak  west  of  the  village  of  Maurin  13,107  ;  Kfont 
Trois  Ellions  12,737,  and  others.  Of  the  Pyrenees  the 
highest  point,  Mont  Maladetta,  is  in  Spain,  hut  other 
points  which  nearly  equal  it  are  in  France  or  on  the  fron- 
tier, as  Vignemole,  at  the  head  of  the  valley  of  Cauterctx, 
ll,iroi  feet;  Peak,  near  the  CtiHcade  of  Gavamie,  10,745 
feel;  Montcalm  H),663;  PeakofEslats  10,SlLand  teveml 
others  of  above  10, WOO  feet.  The  highest  summits  oi  the 
Jura  belong  to  Switzerland;  Le  Mont  dOr,  near  Roche- 
jean  on  the  Doubs  in  France,  has  a  height  of  47^7  feet,  and 
Le  Gros  Taureau,  near  Pontarlier,  435L  [Alps;  Pyrk- 
nees,] 

The  Ovennes,  of  which  the  Montagnea  Noires,  or 
Black  Mountains,  of  Languedt^c  and  the  mountains  of 
Kspinouse  and  the  Garrignes  are  subdivisions,  are  sepa- 
ratt^  from  the  P)Teneea  by  a  valley,  through  which  the 
great  canal  of  Languedoc  runs :  they  extend  in  a  north- 
eastern direction,  and  after  sending  off  branches  to  join  the 
group  of  primitive  and  basaltic  mountains  ef  Auvergne,  turn 
to  tho  northwajd  and  skirt  the  valley  of  the  Rhone  and  the 
Saone :  in  this  part  of  their  course  they  are  known  (accord- 
ing  to  the  districts  through  which  they  pass)  as  the  heights 
of  Vivarais,  Fore*,  Lyonnoiji,  Beaujolois,  or  Charollois.  Mont 
Mezen,  the  highest  of  CAvennes,  is  5820  feet  high,  and 
Mont  Gerbier  de  Jones,  at  the  Fouroe  of  the  Loire.  5125. 
The  mountains  of  Auvergne  rather  surpass  these  in  height. 
Le  Pic  de  Sancy,  the  summit  of  Mont  d'Or,  is  6224  feet 
hii^h,  Taj  Pny  Ferrand  is  61 16  feet,  and  Le  Plomb  de  Cantal 
is  nearly  as  high.  There  are  several  other  *  Puys'  or  volca- 
nic summits  of  inferior  height. 

The  comparatively  humble  slopes  of  the  Cfttc  d*Or  of 
Bourgogne  (Burgundy)  may  be  regarded  as  a  continuation 
of  the  Charollois  heights,  and  serve  with  the  height*  of 
Langres  to  connect  the  C^venncs  with  the  Votgei,  whoso 
branches  extenfl  to  tho  south-east  so  as  to  unite  with  the 
,Iura,  and  whose  wild  and  wooded  steeps  form  tb^  « f»^*,-rn 
boundary  of  the  valley  of  the  Rhine.     The  pru  i- 

mits  of  the  Vo*iges  are  I^  Ballon  de  Sultz  or  i  .  cr, 

4695  feet  high,  Lc  Haut  d*Honnec,  4391  feet  high,  Les 
Chaumea,  4203  feet,  and  Le  Bailon  d* Alsace,  4P24  feet. 
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little  injuiy  of  the  soft  parts  in  these  firactures,  and  thej 
are  said  to  unite  rather  more  quickly  than  others. 

Some  persons  have  asserted  that  the  hones  are  more 
brittle  in  winter  than  in  summer ;  but  it  does  not  require 
an  hypothesis  so  improbable  as  this  to  explain  the  prin- 
cipal fact  on  which  the  proof  has  been  rested,  namely,  the 
more  frequent  occurrence  of  firactures  in  frosty  weather. 

FRACTURE,  in  mineralogy,  means  the  irregular  surfSace 
which  appears  when  a  mineral  is  broken,  so  that  surfkces  do 
not  constitute  a  cleavage.  The  kinds  of  fracture  are  deter- 
mined by  the  aspect  and  forms  of  the  surface  presented  by 
the  mineral.  Werner  divides  the  varieties  of  fi^cture  into 
compact,  fibrous,  radiated,  and  foliated.  The  compact  may 
be  splintery,  even,  conchoidal,  uneven,  earthy,  or  hackly. 
The  fibrous  may  be  coarse  or  delicate,  straight  or  curved, 
parallel  or  diverging;  and  the  diverging  again  is  either 
Stellular,  scopiform,  or  promiscuous.  The  radiated  fracture 
is  broad  or  narrow,  straight  or  curved,  diverging  or  pro- 
miscuous ;  and  streaked  or  smooth. 


Other  miDendogists  do^'not)emplo]r  wmuiy^dHcrip- 
tive  terms  as  the  above ;  thus,  on  looung^  thiauffh  the  de> 
scription  of  minerals  by  Mr.  Brooke,  we  find  little  else  but 
the  following  varieties  of  firacture : — conchoidal,  fine  ooa- 
choidal;  eartiiy,  fine  earthy;  foliated;  granular;  indisti^ 
very  indistinct ;  splintery,  ooarse  splintery,  and  uneven. 

FRAGAHIA.    [Strawberry.] 

FRAISE  is  a  row  of  palisades  placed  in  a  horizontal  or 
inclined  position  on  the  exterior  of  a  rampart  of  earth,  ia 
order  to  increase  the  difficulty  of  pasting  over  it  at  the  tint 
of  an  assault. 

FRAMLINGHAM.    [Suffolk.1 

FRANCE,  the  most  westerly  of  the  kingdoms  of  eonth 
nental  Europe  with  the  exception  of  the  Spanish  PeDin- 
sula.  Its  form  is  very  compact,  and  resemblea  an  lin- 
gular polygon,  the  eeneral  contour  and  dimensioas  ol 
which,  with  the  latitucfe  and  longitude  of  the  extreme  poinU^ 
are  given  in  the  subjoined  diagram.  From  this  it  appetn 
that  it  is  comprehended  between  42*  25'  and  51*  5'  N.  ItL 
,  /  ut.  »i»  y  n. 


BBLGIUM. 


PBVSaU. 


BAVAIU, 


LAt.  4no  war  If. 


iADI!!. 


SWirZERLAKD. 


BAY  OP  BISCAY, 

om 


A,  th*  flrontier  towards  Belgium  neett  the  aoost 

B,  th«  frontier  UnhtnU  Bavaria  meets  the  Rhine. 

C,  the  frontier  towards   Switierland   meets   the 
Rhine. 

D,  junction  of  the  Rhdne  and  the  Gniersi 

E,  mouth  of  the  Var. 


Hi  ut.  4'^tst  m. 


tUng.VUre. 

F,  Cape  NAtra  Dame,  on  the  coast  near  Toulon.  L.  Bee  du  Rax. 

G,  mouth  of  the  canal  of  Aifcnes  Mortcs.  M,  on  the  eoaat  noKh-wvat  of  Breat 
H,  the  ftontler  towards  Spatn  meets  the  Medlte*.  N.  Mont  St.  lIieh«l,io  Cancalt  Baj. 

raneaa  O.  Cape  La  Ilogu^. 

I,  the  same  frontier  meetR  the  ocean.  P,  Le  Hiyre,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Seine. 

K.  month  of  the  Sivre  of  Niort.  Q,  Cape  Gria  Nes,  between  CaUU  mmi 


•♦•  The  meainremcnU  are  from  the  map  of  France  by  A.  H,  Bnifc,  lu  fcur  sheeto,  Paris,  1818. 


^  «^u^  \^  ^'  *"^  "***  46'  W.  long. ;  that  the  aggregate  length 
of  the  circumscribing  lines  of  the  polygon  is  2157  miles,  of 
which  1 188  miles  are  coast  (929  miles  on  the  ocean  and  259 
on  the  Mediterranean)  and  969  miles  of  land  frontier.  If 
all  the  less  important  windings  of  the  coast  or  of  the  frontier 
were  followed,  these  numbers  would  of  course  be  materially 
increased.  The  longest  diagonal  is  from  south-east  to  nortlk 
west  (E  to  M  on  our  diagram),  about  660  milesi;  and  the 
next  longest  from  north-east  to  south-west  (B  to  Ix  about 
615  miles. 
The  area  of  France  may  be  computed  at  26,766  square 


geographical  leagues  of  25  to  a  decree  (s  204.71 1  squaze 
Snglisn  miles),  jncluding  the  islana  of  Cone^  or  Cororii 
which,  though  by  its  geographical  position  and  antient 
political  ties  rather  pertaining  to  Italy,  is  now  inoorpofated 
with  France,  and  forms  one  of  its  departments ;  or  S6»S71 
square  geographical  leagues  (=200,925  square  miles)  ei* 
elusive  of  that  island.  The  population,  by  the  last  census 
that  of  1836,  was  33,540,908  (164  to  a  square  mile),  iifla- 
sive  of  Corsica,  or  33,333,01 9  (166  to  a  square  mile)  exclusivi 
of  that  island.  The  number  of  inhabitants  was  greslsi 
than  at  the  census  last  preceding,  vis.  that  of  1931-2,  hf 


f  W,^N,  hmag  Ml  increase  in  the  population  of  about  3  per 
c«ni.  Pari*,  the  capital,  is  in  48"  51'  N.  lat  and  2°  20'^E. 
long,  from  Greenwicli ;  its  population  in  1836  was  909,126* 
II  is  the  second  European  ri»y  in  respect  of  population,  being 
inferior  only  to  London.  The  population  of  the  metropolitan 
department  of  Seine,  which  comprehends  Paris  and  its  en- 
TJrtms  tor  six  or  eight  miles  all  roand,  was  1,106,891. 

Coati^  liiancts,  and  Frontier.— Thai  part  of  the  coait 
iHluish  ftieea  the  north-north-west  (M  to  A  in  our  dia^am, 
411  miles)  lies  along  the  channel  which  separates  England 
in  tlie  continent,  to  which  the  French  give  the  name  of 
i  H&nche  (the  Sleeve!  This  coast  is  generally  irregular 
its  outline.  It  forms  two  large  bays,  separated  from  each 
'f>lber  by  the  peninsula  of  Colcntin,  of  which  Cape  La  Hopic 
lO  in  diagram)  forms  the  north- west  extremity.  Of  these 
bajB,  that  which  is  the  most  easterly  is  divided  iato  two 
iubordinate  bays  by  the  rounded  projection  of  the  coast 
ftbout  Fecamp  and  St  Valery.  One  of  these  suhortlinate 
b»ym  receives  the  Sommo,  the  other  the  Seine,  at  the  moutli 
of  which  the  town  and  port  of  Le  Hsivre  (P  in  diagram) 
lire  situated,  Tliis  part  of  the  coast  i<^  mostly  low  and 
Hbelving,  lined  in  many  parts  with  sand-hilb»  whif  h  prevent 
ihm  tide  from  overfitiwing  the  lauds  which  are  below  the 
l«Tel  of  the  sea.  About  Cape  Grts  Nei  there  are  cliffs^ 
mnd  west  of  the  mouth  ^f  the  Seine  the  shore  is  skirted  by 
^x^lu.  The  peninsula  of  Cotentin  has,  besides  Cape  La 
HofTur,  another  considerable  promontory  to  the  uorih-east 
— Cape  Barrteur*  The  coast  of  this  peninsula  is  commonly 
MMdnjig,  interrupted,  however,  by  groups  of  rocks.  The 
|py  of  8t,  Malo,  the  second  of  tho^e  formed  by  the  coast  of 
■KMAnche,  is  a  deep  hay,  the  sides  of  which,  facing  re> 
PPKt4vely  llie  west-by-sout'h  and  the  north,  form  an  acute 
I  *  ,ih  each  other  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mont  St, 
:n  Cancale  Bay.  The  coasto  of  the  bay  of  St.  Malo 
^re  rucky  and  much  broken,  especially  to  the  west  of  Mont 
MklieU  by  a  multitude  of  small  inlets  with  their  inter- 
'"  T^romontoriei.  No  important  river  falls  into  this  hay* 
y  of  the  inlets  are  the  estuaries  of  small  streams. 
,  -uiinder  of  the  coast  of  the  ocean  faces  the  south- 
and  wcbt,  and  exteodb  44§  miles.  At  its  north-western 
rpilrr-rjiilv  1 1.  lo  M  in  diagram)  it  is  broktiO  by  a  deep  ioi^t, 
us  of  which  form  the  water  of  Brt«t  ai^  the 
I  nieriei.  Tli«  coast  here  is  lofty  and  precipi- 
m,  Frcjm  the  Bee  du  Raz  (L)  the  coast  runs  fncing  the 
ith-west,  and  continues  for  some  tirao  to  present  the 
tiif  j^neral  fealures^as  the  adjacent  part  of  the  Channel 
nnst-^a  broken  outhne,  frequent  inlets  with  intervening 
pTH  ,  and  a  shelving  coast  interspersed  With  rocks. 

A*  ^  to  the  south-east  of  the  mouth  of  the  Loire 

Iwhuu  laii^  into  the  ocean  raid-way  between  K  and  Ll,  it 
1»e<^jmca  1g«5  broken  in  its  configuration,  low,  and  lined 
with  fvftlt  marshes.  This  character  it  retains  to  the  mouth 
ill  the  GirondeU  little  to  the  southwartl  of  the  point  K), 
ff  1T1  ^>h)ch  the  coast  follows  a  line  nearly  direct,  broken 
ne  small  infet,  the  bay  or  basin  of  Arcachon,  and 
il  by  sandy  downs  to  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees  fat 
j|j^  pear  which  the  coast  assumes  a  rocky  and  precipitous 
•iMracter.  This  coast  forms  one  side  of  that  bay  known 
ftmdiarly  to  us  as  tbo  bay  of  Biscay,  but  designate  by  the 
Krcfvch  the  bay  of  Gasoogne, 

The  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  forms  by  its  sinuosities 
lll«  two  groat  bays  of  Lions  and  Genoa,  which  are  separated 
each  other  bv  the  projection  of  the  coast  aboutToulon 
diagram).     I'he  gulf  of  Lions  (which,  it  may  he  ob- 
it derives  its  name  not  from  the  city  of  Lyon  or  Lyons, 
it  Ihiiii  the  lion-like  violence  of  the  tempests  bv  which  it 
supposed  to  be  agitated — '  It  is  called  the  Lion's  Sea 
Mm  a  16  ever  roug^h,  tempestuous,  and  destructive** — j 
\%  rharacteriied  by  the  kangs  or  lagoons  by  which  its  coast 
I :  it  receives  the  waters  of  the  Rh6ne.    This  part 
i»a«l  is  commonly  low,  but  towards  the  foot  of  ihe 
)r«nt**.^a  (H  in  diagram)  and  near  Toulon  (F)  it  assumes 
bolder  character.     The  coast  of  the  bay  or  gulf  of  Genoa, 
~    "   ch  onlv  a  part  belongs  to  Franco,  is  elevated  and 
m.      It  lias  many  smaller  inlets,  as  the  harbour  of 
Ihe  road  of  Hidres  and  that  of  Bormes,  and  the 
Mmaud,  Fr6jus,  Napoule,  and  Juan, 
the  coast  are  several  islands.     In  the  Mane  he  or 
Channel  are  Ciernesey  or  Guernsey,  Jersey,  Au- 
rr  Aldemey,  and   Gers  or  Sark,   whicii,   though 

•U»»m  t*mt\»  nuocuitailiir  ^uod  Minpcr  ••prrum,  Auetuufum.  et  rrurlnUr ' 
—    I  ^  jy«^t,i  moak  of  Ui«  Ukiftcmih  cealury,  «|uu;e4  by  M&ttt  tttuo. 


belonging  to  France  by  geographical  position, "and  ron* 
nocted  with  it  by  the  language  and  orij^u  of  their 
population,  are  politically  united  to  the  British  isles,  and 
form  indeed  the  solo  relic  of  the  once  extensive  Norman 
or  other  French  possessions  of  the  early  English  kings  : 
the  Islands  of  Brehal,  les  Sept  lies  (the  Seven  Islands), 
and  the  Isle  of  Bas,  are  of  minor  importance.  At  the 
western  extremity  of  France  are  the  Isles  of  Ouessant  or 
Ushant,  and  along  the  remainder  of  the  coast  of  the  ocean 
are  the  Isles  of  Glenan,  Groaix.  Belle-tie,  Noirmoulier,  lle- 
Dieu,  Ri,  01er6n,  and  others  of  less  importance.  In  the 
Mediterranean  we  have  the  Islands  of  Hieres  and  Corse,  or 
Corsica.  All  these  are  noticed  either  under  their  respective 
articles,  or  under  those  of  the  departments  to  which  they 
belong:  Aldkrnky,  Bas,  Bkllb-tlb,  Charentk  Infk- 
RiBtTRR,  Corsica,  Cotes  nit  Nord^  FimsTKRR,  GusENsitr, 

JlRSET,  MORBIHAN,  VaB,  VeN^DRB, 

llie  land  frontier  of  Frante  is,  for  the  most  part,  formed 
by  great  natural  barriers.  On  the  southern  or  Spanish 
frontier  are  the  Pyrenees,  along  the  crests  of  which  from 
the  Mediterranean  to  the  ocean  (H  to  1  in  diagram)  Ihe 
line  of  demarcation  runs.  On  the  south-east,  the  fronlitn- 
towards  the  continental  dominions  of  the  king  of  Sardinia 
(from  between  C  and  D  to  E  in  diagram)  is  formed  by  the 
lofty  ridges  of  the  Alps  ;  and  that  towards  the  Swi!>s  Con- 
federation (from  G  towards  Dj  by  the  lower,  but  still  con- 
siderable heights  of  the  Jura,  On  the  east  the  broad  stream 
of  the  Rhine  (B  to  C)  separates  France  from  the  domi- 
nions of  the  grand-duke  of  Baden.  The  remaining  part  of 
the  frontier  (A  toB)  is  purely  conventional,  and  has  varied 
materially  in  the  last  half  century,  as  the  fortune  of  war 
has  enabled  the  French  to  extend  or  obliged  them  to  con- 
tract their  dominions.  The  conlemiinous  state® are  BavariUt 
Prussia,  and  Belgium, 

Surface,  geological  character,  hpdrographtf.  —  The 
loftiest  mountains  in  France  are  those  on  the  Sardinian 
and  Spanis-h  frontiers,  the  Alps  and  PvTenees.  Of  the  Alps 
the  loftiest  summits  lie  beyond  the  boundary  of  France, 
in  Savoy  or  Switzerland;  but  some  of  those  on  or  within 
the  line  of  the  frontier  are  of  gnuit elevation :  asMontOlan, 
in  the  valley  ofGodGmard,  on  the  upper  waters  of  the  Drac, 
13,B1U  feet ;  Pelvoux  de  Vallouis©,  south  west  of  Briancon, 
13.442  :  a  peak  west  of  the  village  of  Maurin  13,107  ;  Mont 
Trois  Ellions  12,737,  and  others.  Of  the  Pyrenees  the 
highest  point,  Mont  Maladetta,  is  in  Spain,  but  other 
points  which  nearly  equal  it  are  in  Franc©  or  on  the  fron- 
tier, as  Vignemale,  at  the  head  of  the  valley  of  Cauteretz, 
11,001  feet;  Peak,  near  the  Cascade  of  Gavarnie,  10,746 
feet;  Montcalm  10,663;  PeakofEstats  10.611,  and  several 
others  of  above  10,000  feet.  The  highest  summits  of  the 
Jura  belong  lo  Switzerland;  Le  Mont  dOr,  near  Roche- 
jean  on  the  Doubs  in  France,  has  a  height  of  4797  feet,  and 
Le  Gros  Tnureau,  near  Pontarlier,  4351.    [Alps;  Pyre- 

KKKS,] 

The  C^vcnnes,  of  which  the  Montagues  Noires,  or 
Black  Mountains,  of  Languedoc  and  the  mountains  of 
Espinouse  and  the  Garrigues  are  subdivisions,  are  sepa- 
rated from  the  PyTcnees  by  a  valley,  through  which  the 
great  canal  of  Languedoc  runs:  they  extend  in  a  north- 
eastern direciion,  and  after  sending  off  branches  lo  join  the 
group  of  primitive  and  basaltic  mountains  of  Auvergnc,  turn 
to  the  northward  and  skirt  the  valley  of  the  Rhone  and  the 
Safine:  in  this  part  of  their  course  they  are  known  (acrord 
iiig  to  the  districts  through  which  they  pass)  a:*  the  hctghis 
of  Vivarais,  Forez,  Lyonnois,  Beaujolois,  or  CharoUois.  Mont 
Mezen,  the  highest  of  C^ennes.  is  5820  feet  high,  and 
Mont  Gerbier  de  Jones,  at  the  source  of  the  Loire,  5125, 
The  mountains  of  Auvergne  rather  surpass  these  in  hei>;hl, 
Le  Pic  de  Sancy,  the  summit  of  Mont  d'Or,  is  fi224  feet 
high,  Le  Puy  Ferrand  b  6116  feet,  ond  l^  Plorab  de  Cantal 
is  nearly  ai^  high.  There  are  several  other  '  Pu)s*  or  volca- 
nie  summits  of  infc»rior  height. 

The  comparatively  humble  slopes  of  the  C6te  d*Or  of 
Bourgo^ne  ( Burgundy)  may  be  regarded  as  a  continuation 
of  the  CharoUois  heights,  and  sen^  with  the  heights  of 
Langres  to  connect  the  C^Tcnnca  with  the  Voagea,  whowj 
branches  extend  to  the  southeast  m  aa  to  unite  witli  the 
,Jura,  and  whose  wild  and  wooded  steeps  form  the  western 
boundary  of  the  valley  of  the  Rhine,  The  principal  sum- 
mits of  the  Vo«igcs  are  Le  Ballon  de  Sultz  or  Gucbwiler, 
4695  feet  high,  Le  Haut  d'Honnec,  4391  feet  high,  Les 
Chaumea,  4303  feet,  and  Le  Ballon  d' Alsace,  4124  feet. 
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From  tho  heights  of  Langrcs  a  range  of  high  lands  extends 
ill  a  north-west  (Hrection  to  tho  coast  of  La  Manche,  ahout 
Cape  Gris  Ncz,  separating  the  streams  which  belong  to  the 
great  system  of  the  Rhine  from  those  which  belong  to  the 
river  systems  of  central  France.  A  branch  from  these 
heights  divides  the  basins  of  tho  Seine  and  the  Somme. 
From  the  CharoUois  heights  a  range  of  hills  of  gradually 
diminishing  elevation  extends  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Loire,  separates  that  river  from  the  sti  earns  which  How  into 
the  Seine,  and  connects  the  mountain  system  of  Central 
France  with  the  heights  of  Beauce,  which  are  a  prolongation 
of  I  he  Menez  mountains  of  Bretagne.  These  run  from  the 
headlands  near  Brest  in  an  eastward  direction.  A  range 
which  proceeds  in  a  north-west  direction  from  the  central 
group  of  the  Auvergnat  mountains  toward  the  mouth  of  the 
}j)lrc,  calle<l  the  heights  of  Gdtine,  separates  the  basin  of 
tlic  I^>ire  from  that  of  the  Garonne;  and  another  range, 
which  branches  off  from  tho  Pyrenees  near  the  Picdu  Midi, 
and  runs  north-west  till  it  subsides  in  the  Landes  (heaths) 
of  Hurdeaux,  separates  the  basins  of  the  Garonne  and  tho 
Adour. 

Tlie  Cc'vennes,  the  heights  of  Langres,  and  the  range 
proceeding  from  the  latter  to  the  coast  of  the  Channel,  fee- 
pa;  ale  the  western  or  oceanic  slope  {versant  Occanujtie  of 
Multe  Brun)  from  the  eastern ;  the  latter  is  subdivided 
hy  the  heights  which  connect  those  of  Langres  with  the 
Vosges  and  by  those  branches  of  the  Vosges  which  unite 
Mitli  the  Jura,  into  the  north-easteni  or  Rhenish  slope 
{versant  Rhenan\  and  the  south-eastern  or  Mediterranean 
slope  iter  sunt  Mediterrancen), 

Tlie  western  slope  includes  the  basins  of  the  Adour,  the 
Garonne,  the  Charente,  the  Loire,  the  Vilaine,  the  Orne, 
the  Seine,  the  Somme,  and  a  number  of  others  of  less  ini*- 
portance.  The  basin  of  the  Adour  is  bounded  by  tho 
Pyrenees  and  the  range  which  extends  from  these  to  tho 
mouth  of  the  Garonne :  the  length  of  this  river  is  about  1 94 
miles.  The  basin  of  the  Garonne  is  bounded  by  the  hei{>hts 
last  mentioned,  by  the  Pyrenees,  the  Cayennes,  the  moun- 
tain group  of  Auvergne,  the  heights  of  G^tine,  and  a  small 
branch  from  these  which  divides  the  basins  of  the  Garonne 
and  Charente.  The  general  course  of  the  Garonne  is  to 
the  north-west;  that  of  its  principal  tributaries  which  flow 
from  tho  C6vennes  and  the  Auvergnat  group  (as  the 
Dordogne,  the  Lot,  and  the  Tarn)  is  to  the  west;  that  of 
the  Pyronean  tributaries,  which  are  smaller,  to  the  north ; 
the  Dordogne  is  the  last  tributary  of  importance  which  it 
receives  in  its  course  to  the  ocean ;  and  their  joint  icstuary 
is  called  the  Gironde,  a  name  which  like  that  of  our  own 
II umber  applies  to  the  tcsiuary  alone.  The  hasm  of  the 
Garonne  is  inferior  in  extent  to  that  of  the  Loive,  but  ex- 
ceeds that  of  the  Seine  in  the  pr()})ortion  of  7  to  0.  The 
length  of  the  principal  streams  of  the  system  of  the  Gkir  ;iine 
is  thus  given  by  Malte  Brun :  the  Garonne  itself  360  miles, 
the  Dordogne  293  miles,  the  Lot  IGG  miles,  and  the  Tarn 
207  miles.  The  basin  of  the  Charente  is  bounded  by  the 
heights  of  Gdtine  or  their  branches,  and  the  length  of  the 
river  is  235  miles  or  thereabout.  The  ba^in  of  the  I^ire, 
the  largest  river  that  wholly  belongs  to  France,  is  bounded 
by  the  heights  of  Gdtine,  the  Auvergnat  group,  the  C6- 
vennes  in  which  it  rises,  the  CharoUois  heights,  the  heights 
which  connect  these  with  the  heights  of  Bi^auce,  the  heights 
of  Beauce,  and  tho  Menez  mountains  of  Bretagne.  Tlie 
direction  of  a  line  drawn  from  the  source  of  the  Loire  to  its 
mouth  would  be  north-west,  and  it  would  lie  nearly  along 
the  ridge  of  the  heights  of  Gdtine,  but  from  the  great  bend 
which  the  river  makes,  its  course  is  first  north  and  then 
west;  its  principal  tributary,  the  AUier,  has  a  northward 
course  nearly  parallel  to  and  not  far  distant  from  the  upper 
part  of  the  Loire:  the  Cher,  the  Indre,  and  the  Vienne, 
have  a  north-west  course,  lliese  all  join  the  Loire  on  the 
left  bank;  tho  most  important  tributary  which  it  receives 
on  the  riffbt  bank  is  the  Mayennc.  The'  length  of  the  Loire 
isnven  by  Malto  Brun  at  above  600  miles;  that  of  the 
\Ui6r  at  about  230;  that  of  the  Cher,  215;  that  of  the 
rienne,  207;  and  that  of  the  Creuse,  an  atllueut  of  the 
fknne.  166  miles.  The  basin  of  the  Vilaine  is  bounded  on 
*•  north  by  the  Menez  mountains,  and  on  the  east  by  a 
inch  of  the  same  mountains  which  separates  the  basin  of 
e  Vilaine  from  the  basin  of  the  Loire ;  the  length  of  the  Vi- 
ine  is  about  124  miles.  The  basin  of  the  Orne  is  bounded 
P  tlwMenet  mountains,  ov  their  blanches;  the  length  of  the 
"w- A^A^ora  ^%  milee.    The  basin  of  the  Seine  is  bounde<l 


by  the  he^hts  of  Bcance  and  those  of  Langres  with' their 
connecting  range ;  and  by  the  hills  which  branch  off  from 
the  heights  of  langres  toward  the  Channel.  The  length  of 
the  Seine  is  given  by  Malte  Brun  at  470  miles;  that  of  iu 
principal  tributary,  the  Mame,  is  268  miles.  The  basin  of 
the  Somme  is  bounded  by  the  heights  that  run  from  thcce 
of  Langrcs  to  the  coast  of  the  Channel ;  the  length  of  the 
river  is  about  1 1 0  miles. 

The  north-eastern  or  Rhenish  slope  comprehends  parts  of 
the  basins  of  the  Kscaut  or  Schelde.  the  Mouse  or  Maes,  tie 
Moselle,  and  the  Rhine.  Only  a  comparatively  small  pirt 
of  the  course  of  each  of  these  rivers  belongs  to  iPranee ;  bu 
part  of  the  course  of  the  Rhine  is  indeed  included  iu  that 
country,  of  which  it  only  forms  the  boundary. 

The' Mediterranean  slope  comprehends  the  basin  of  the 
Rhone,  and  of  one  or  two  other  streams,  which  are  too  small 
to  require  notice.  The  basin  of  the  Rhone  is  bounded  by 
the  Ccvennes,  the  heights  of  CharoUois,  the  CAte  dOr.  the 
heights  of  Langres,  the  Vosges.  the  Jur)^  and  tho  All's:  iU 
greatest  extension  is  from  nt)rth  to  south,  and  it  is  conpre- 
hendcd  partly  in  Switzerland  and  the  Sardinian  states,  but 
chiefly  in  France.  The  course  of  the  Rh6no  in  Savoy, 
Switzerland,  and  part  of  France  is  nearly  west ;  at  the  great 
city  of  Lyon  it  bends  to  the  southward :  its  whole  course  is 
about  5'2  J  miles ;  that  of  the  Saone,  its  principal  affluent,  is 
.304  miles :  that  of  the  li>cre  and  the  Durance,  two  other 
atUiients,  about  190and*i'20  respectively;  and  that  of  the 
Doubs,  a  feeder  of  the  Saone,  about  'i'lO. 

General  Geological  Character  — Ot  tho  geology  of 
France  our  limits  and  our  materials  restrict  us  to  a  genenl 
and  rapid  sketch.  The  sands,  clays,  limestones  of  later 
formation,  marls,  and  sandstones,  which  constitute  the 
strata  above  the  chalk  (mclutling  the  alluvial  and  dilavial 
beds),  and  mav  be  designated  the  *  super-cretaceous  group,' 
occupy  several  extensive  districts.  1.  The  largest  of  these 
districts  is  in  the  south-west'  of  France ;  it  extends  from 
a  lino  drawn  along  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees  from  the 
ocean  to  the  Mediterranean,  northward  to  a  line  dravn 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Gironde  below  Blaye  to  the  Etang 
do  Sig6an,  near  Narbonnc.  It  comprehends  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  \alleys  of  the  Adour  and  the  Garonne,  with 
the  inter\-eniug  *  landes,'  or  heaths ;  the  lower  part  of  the 
valleys  of  tho  Dordogne,  the  Lot,  the  Tam»  the  Arrive, 
and  the  other  streams  which  join  the  Garonne  on  the  r^ht 
bank ;  the  whole  of  the  valleys  of  those  streams  which  join 
it  on  the  left  bank,  exirept  such  as  have  their  sources  in  the 
higher  part  of  the  Pyrenees;  and  a  narrow  belt  from  the 
valley  of  the  Garonne  to  the  Mediterranean,  along  the  coast 
of  which,  beds  of  this  formation,  probably  alluvial,  extend 
to  tlio  border  of  Spain.  2.  The  next  district  in  extent  is 
what  is  designated  *  the  Paris  basin,'  extending  fur  several 
miles  in  every  direction  round  that  ciry,  l>ounded  by  Tin 
irregular  line  drawn  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Gisors,  on 
the  north-west  of  Paris,  to  I^  Ffire  on  the  Oise:  from 
thence  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Epemay  on  the  Mame; 
from  Epernay  to  the  Seine,  at  the  junction  of  the  Loing, 
and  along  the  valley  through  which  the  canals  of  the  Loing 
and  of  Briare  have  been  cut,  to  the  valley  of  the  Loire; 
along  which  valley  these  formations  extend  upwards  to 
Cosne,  and  downwards  below  Blois:  from  this  last  point 
they  are  bounded  by  a  line  drawn  northward  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Gisors.  3.  The  third  district  extends  along 
the  valley  of  the  Saone  on  the  cast  side  of  that  river  from 
the  junction  of  the  Doubs  to  Lyon,  and  then  along  the  east 
side  of  the  valley  of  theRhAne'to  below  the  junction  of  the 
Drome :  this  long  strip  has  a  breadth  of  several  miles  on 
the  east  side  of  the  Saone  and  RhOne,  but  does  not  exieud 
to  tho  west  of  those  rivers,  except  between  the  junction  of 
the  Doubs  and  the  Canal  du  Centre  with  the  SaOne.  4.  The 
next  district  comprehends  the  alluvial  formation  of  the 
delta  of  the  Rhdne,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  valley  of  tliat 
river,  and  of  its  tributaries  the  Ai;^ues,  Ouvdze,  and  Durance. 
5,  G,  7.  There  are  three  other  narrow  ]'ortions  occupied  by 
these  later  formations,  extending  along  that  part  of  the  \ar 
ley  of  the  Rhine  which  belungs  to  France;  along  ihe  valley 
of  the  AlUer,  from  near  Brioude  to  below  Moulins;  aixl 
along  the  valley  of  the  Loire  from  near  Fours  to  the  iunc- 
tion  of  the  Avrun.  8.  That  small  part  of  France  which  lies 
to  the  north  of  a  line  drawn  from  Calais  by  St.  Onicr  to 
the  Belgian  frontier,  is  occupied  by  those  formations  which 
extend  into  Belgium,  and  occupy  a  large  part  of  that 
country. 
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The  chalk  ibnnatiou  skirts  the  district  occupied  by  the 
■uper-cretaceous  group  on  the  north-east  side  alone,  ex- 
tending from  the  coast  between  the  Giromle  and  the  Cha- 
lenta  to  the  river  Lot,  southward  of  which  it  is  not  found : 
tfw  breadth  of  this  belt  of  chalk  is  tolerably  uniform;  about 
95  or  30  miles.  The  Paris  basin  is  surrounded  on  almost 
every  aide  by  the  chalk  which  forms  a  circular  belt  of  very 
veriable  breadth,  fh)m  24  or  25  miles  (from  Reims  to  Re- 
tkal),  to  more  than  100  (firom  Clermont,  near  the  Oise,  to 
lAie  coast  near  Calais) :  the  continuity  of  this  belt  is  only 
interrupted  by  the  extension  of  the  super-cretaceous  strata 
mp  the  valley  of  the  Loire  toward  Cosne.  The  clmlk  forma- 
tion occupies  the  coast  of  the  Channel  from  Cape  Grisnez, 
a  little  to  the  south-west  of  Calais,  to  the  west  of  the 
month  of  the  Seine,  except  near  Boulogne,  where  it  is  inter- 
nipted  for  a  short  interval  by  the  strata  of  the  formations 
belov  it,  which  here  rise  to  the  surface.  This  chalk  forma- 
tion is  opposite  to  that  of  the  south-east  of  England  (Kent 
and  Sussex),  a  section  of  which  o<;cupie8  part  of  the  sca- 
eoast  of  these  two  counties. 

The  group  which  comprehends  the  oolitic  and  other  for- 
mations, from  the  chalk  marl  (which  underlies  the  chalk) 
to  the  lias,  surrounds  the  chalk  belt  of  the  Paris  basin  un 
the  west,  south,  and  east  sides.  On  the  west  side  the  dis- 
trict occupied  by  these  formations  is  narrow,  except  just  on 
the  coast  of  the  Channel,  along  which  it  extends  from  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Seine  to  the  peninsula  of  Cotentin.  On 
the  south-west  it  becomes  wider,  and  extends  to  the  chalk 
belt  which  bounds  on  the  north-east  the  lit  super-gretaceoiu 
district :  along  this  belt  it  extends,  forming  an  outer  belt 
from  the  ocean,  to  the  river  Lot ;  and  from  the  Lot  it  ex- 
tends towards  the  south-east,  skirting  the  supcr-creta^eous 
dirtrict.  Along  the  south  side  of  the  chalk  of  the  Paris 
basin,  these  under-lying  strata  have  a  variable  breadth :  on 
the  south-east  and  east  they  extend,  interrupted  only  bv  the 
more  antient  strata  of  the  Yosges,  to  the  valley  of  the  Rhine 
and  the  upper  waters  of  the  Saone,  and  across  that  river  to 
the  Jura,  the  heights  of  which  consist  of  these  formations. 
From  the  SaOne  and  the  Jura  these  formations  extend 
southward  to  the  Mediterranean,  bounding  the  3rd  super- 
cretaeeous  district  on  the  east,  and  then,  extending  west- 
ward across  the  Rhdne,  enclose  the  4th  super-cretaceous 
district  between  their  branches.  A  belt  of  these  strata  ex- 
tends, with  one  or  two  interruptions,  along  the  foot  of  the 
Prrenees,  on  the  south  of  the  great  or  1st  super-cretaceous 
district,  from  the  ocean  nearly  to  the  Mediterranean. 

Hie  new  red  sandstone  or  red  marl,  and  the  magnesian 
limestone  which  underlies  it,  formations  which  in  England 
spread  over  a  great  extent  of  country,  occupy  only  a  small 
pert  of  France :  they  are  found  in  the  Vosges,  the  C^vennes, 
and  one  or  two  other  places. 

The  coal-measurt^  the  slates,  and  the  granites  and  other 
primitive  rocks,  occupy  several  extensive  districts.  1.  Tlie 
whole  of  Bretagne  and  the  adjacent  part  of  Normandie,  and 
the  other  conterminous  provinces  in  the  west  2.  The 
mountain  district  of  Auvergne,  part  of  the  C^vennes.  the 
hflls  of  Vivarais,  Forez,  and  the  Charollois,  and  a  large 
extent  of  country  west  of  Auvergne,  as  far  as  the  banks  of 
the  Vienne  and  the  sources  of  the  Charente :  this  district  is 
intersected  by  the  6th  and  7th  super-cnstaceous  districts ; 
and  here  the  oldest  and  the  latest  formations  may  be  found 
in  juxtaposition,  without  the  intervention  of  any  of  the  in- 
termediate strata.  3.  The  Alps.  4.  The  Pyrenees,  in  which 
calcareous  formations  abound,  and  organic  remains  are  found 
at  a  vast  height.  5.  The  Vosges,  where  they  are  not  occupied 
by  the  new  red  sandstone  or  magnesian  limestone,  by  ^vhich 
formations  the  primitive  district  is  nearly  surrouudud.  G.  A 
considerable  insulated  district  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
C6 venues,  between  districts  2  and  4.  7.  A  small  tract  in  the 
northern  part  of  France,  between  the  Sambre  and  the  Mouse. 

The  great  primitive  district  of  central  France  (the  2nd  in 
our  enumeration)  al>ounds  in  extinct  volcanos ;  and  in  the 
rocks,  such  as  trachytes,  basalt,  lava,  &c.,  which  have  arisen 
from  them.  Several  of  the  *  Puys*  of  Auvergne  consist  of  the 
craters  of  these  volcanos,  resting  on  the  granite,  which  is 
the  prevailing  rock  of  the  district,  and  other  crystalline 
rocks.  [AuvBaoNK,]  The  C^vennes  and  the  valley  of  the 
Rhdne  (even  in  those  parts  occupied  by  the  strata  between 
the  chalk  and  the  primitive  rocks)  exhibit  traces  of  volcanic 
agency,  as  likewise  the  isolated  primitive  district  between 
Auvergne  and  the  Pyrenees.  Others  are  observed  in  the 
antient  Provence,  near  the  sources  of  the  Argens,  and  one 
or  two  in  the  north-east  of  France. 
P  C,  No.  646. 


The  island  of  Corsica  consists  chiefly  of  granite  and  other 
primitive  rocks,  bounded  on  the  cast  and  west  by  sandstone 
which  form  the  coast,  and  on  the  south  by  the  later,  or 
super-cretaceous  formations,  which  occupv  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Bonifacio.  (Geological  Map  in  the  Atlas  to  Malte 
Brun's  Gcographie  Um'verselle.) 

The  mineral  riches  of  France  arc  considerable.  Granite, 
sienite,  porphyry,  varioliles,  and  serpentine  are  quarried 
in  the  department  of  Hautcs  Alpes  (High  Alps),  in  Corsica, 
and  in  some  of  the  departments  of  the  north-west;  lava  in 
Auvergne,  and  marble  of  great  variety  and  beauty  in  the 
P}'renees,  in  Corsica,  and  in  various  other  parts.  Vast  slate 
Quarries  are  wrought  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees  and  in 
the  department  or  Maine  et  Loire,  as  well  as  in  some  parts 
of  the  east  of  France,  near  the  Belgian  frontier ;  and  ex- 
cellent limestone  quarries  for  building  are  wrought  in 
different  departments  of  the  centre,  east,  north-east,  and 
north,  and  m  that  of  H4rault  in  the  south.  Good  stone, 
adapted  for  the  purpose  of  lithography,  is  also  found.  The 
departments  of  the  north-east,  into  which  the  former  pro- 
vinces of  Champagne,  Bourgogne,  Flandre,  and  the  lie 
de  France  have  been  divided,  ftnrnish  the  best  clay  for 
bricks  and  tiles ;  the  department  of  Haute  Vienne  (part  of 
the  antient  Limousin)  the  best  kaolin  or  fine  clay  for 
porcelain  ;  that  of  Seine  Inf6rieure  (antient  Normandie) 
the  best  pipeclay ;  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris  abun- 
dance of  excellent  g}^suro.  The  departments  of  Seine, 
Seine  et  Oise,  Seine  et  Marne,  and  Oiso  yield  chalk, 
sandstone  for  paving,  and  millstones.  Of  the  metals,  iron 
is  the  most  plentiful ;  orthe  oxide  of  manganese  there  is  a 
quantity  sutncient  to  supplv  all  Europe ;  of  antimony  there 
is  a  great  quantity ;  and  of  lead,  which  is  combined  with 
silver,  there  is  a  great  abundance,  especially  in  the  depart- 
ments of  Finistdre,  Isdre,  Lozdre,  and  Vosges.  Silver,  un- 
combined  with  any  other  metal,  is  found  in  the  department 
of  Isere.  Some  cop|)er-mines  are  wrought,  the  most  im- 
portant in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lyon.  Gold  is  found  in 
the  soil  brought  down  by  some  of  the  streams  which  rise 
in  the  Pyrenees  and  the  C^vennes,  by  the  Rhdne  and  by 
the  Rhine.  A  gold-mine  in  the  department  of  Is^re,  though 
now  abandoned,  might,  it  is  supposed,  be  wrought  with  ad- 
vantage. 

No  less  than  thirty-three  of  the  departments  contain  coal- 
pits, and  some,  especially  Bouches  du  Rhone,  Is^,  May- 
enne,  Sarthe,  and  Bas  Rhin,  produce  lignitu,  or  fossil 
wood,  and  anthracite ;  sulphate  of  iron,  alum,  asphaltum, 
bitumen,  and  petroleum,  are  also  found.  Tlie  most  pro- 
ductive coal-districts  are  near  Valenciennes  in  the  north, 
and  St.  Etienne  in  the  south  of  France.  The  mines  near 
Valenciennes  are  not  so  numerous  as  those  round  St.  Eti- 
enne, but  are  wrought  on  a  much  larger  scale,  and  produce 
a  more  valuable  coal.  Much  coal  is  dug  in  the  depart- 
ments of  SaOne  et  Loire,  Aveyron,  and  Gard.  The  depart- 
ment of  Meurthe  contains  brine-springs  and  rock-salt. 
There  are  in  France  two  hundred  and  foriy  mineral  springs, 
of  which  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  are  collected  in 
baths  for  the  reception  of  patients ;  the  others  are  taken  in- 
ternally, and  are  frequented,  the  greater  part  by  visitors  frons 
a  distance,  the  others  by  persons  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Climate. — It  appears  from  obsen'ations  which  have  bcee 
made,  that  the  northern  and  western  parts  of  France  are 
drier  than  the  southern  and  eastern.  In  the  department 
of  Isire,  the  mean  annual  quantitv  of  rain  is  32  inches ; 
in  the  mountainous  part  of  Haut  fi^hin  30  inches  (French 
measure) ;  in  the  plains  of  the  same  department  more  than 

28  inches;  and  in  the  department  of  RhOne  (Lyon)  above 

29  inches :  while  in  the  department  of  Hie  et  Vilaine  it  is 
only  21  inches;  in  those  or  Orne  and  Euro,  between  20 
and  21 ;  and  at  Paris,  in  the  department  of  Seine,  between 
19  and  20  inches.  Of  the  difference  and  the  variations  of 
temperature  in  different  parts  of  France,  a  judgment  may 
be  formed  from  the  following  table,  some  of  the  statements 
of  which  are  liowever  to  be  regarded  as  approximations  to 
the  truth  rather  than  as  of  ascertained  exactness :— 


Place. 

AvrrnRCt  Temperature. 

Place.      ATerage  Ten 

peraton. 
Winter.  . 

Summer.    Winter. . 

Summer. 

Clermont  in 

-'^^"}64-4*»     34-5^ 

Bordeaux      70*9 

42-1 

vergne 

MarseiUe      72*5 

45*5 

Dunkerque 

04-         38' 7 

Monipellier  75*4 

44*1 

Paris 

64-6      38-7 

Toulon         75*0 

48-4 

St.  Male 

66-*»       42-1° 

Nimes          73-4 

Nantes      „ 

68-6      40-5 

Agen            83*  7 
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We  give  the  table  'from  the  last  edition  of  Malte  Brurv's  I 
Giographie  Universelk^  substitutmg  Fahi'tjiilieit's  scale  for  ' 
the  Centijirade, 

Agriculture. — Franc©  lias  always  been  considered  one  of 
the  moat  a^cultuml  countries  in  Europe;  and  if  the  hus- 
bandry of  France  is  not  superior  to  that  of  other  countries,  it  is 
not  for  want  of  writings  on  tliis  important  subjet^t;  the  Frcncli 
authors  on  agriculture  have  collected  all  the  informatioo 
which  has  been  handed  down  from  the  antientu,  or  whitrh 
experience  bus  taught  the  moderns.  But  tliis  has  had  little 
inUuence  on  the  practice  of  the  great  mass  of  the  cultivators 
of  the  snil,  who  are  too  ignorant  to  read  books,  and  who^  tf 
they  could  read  them,  >voiild  seldom  adopt  methods  not 
Runctioned  by  the  usage  of  their  foretatheris,  The  want  of 
ready  communication  by  roads  and  canals  must  ever  pro- 
vent  any  great  exertions  being  made  to  increase  the  produce 
of  the  ijoil,  beyond  the  immediate  demand  af  tho  nuiglibuur- 
hood*  One  part  of  France  lias  often  had  a  deficiency  of 
com  approaching  to  a  famine^  when  plenty  reigned  in  an- 
other. Even  now  (1837)  the  price  of  grain  in  the  south  of 
France  varies  so  much  from  that  in  the  north,  that  there  is 
adifTereiue  in  the  duly  paid  on  the  importation  of  foreign 
corn  in  different  ports;  whereas  in  Great  Britain  the  price 
is  brought  so  ncaily  to  a  level  everywhere,  that  the  only 
lUfTercnee  arises  from  the  expense  of  carriage  by  water, 
whicli  is  always  inconsidemhle. 

In  iraversinu  France  frum  north  to  south,  and  from  east 
to  west,  the  traveller,  whu  experts  to  find  an  impn^ved  state 
of  agrif^ulture,  is  inuch  disappointed.  Arthur  Young,  in 
his  tour  through  France  m  17H7|  was  suq^rised  to  And  the 
state  of  cultivation  so  low  in  every  pro\ince.  except  those 
bordering  on  the  Netherlands.  His  obsen  aliens  have  been 
acknowledged  to  be  just  by  the  French  agricultural  writers 
themselves,  and  a  certain  spirit  of  improvement  1ms  been 
excited  by  his  remarks.  Since  the  Ri!voiution  in  1793, 
every  encouragement  to  agriculture  has  been  held  out  by 
the  government;  but  notwithstanding  the  numerous  excel- 
lent pnbUcalions  which  have  been  produced^  and  the  esta- 
blishment of  agricultural  schools,  and  model  farms,  the 
progress  towards  a  more  t^eneral  adopt iun  of  improved 
methods  of  cultivation  is  very  slow.  In  most  parts  of  r ranee 
the  farmer  stdl  resides  in  or  near  the  village,  and  the  land 
which  he  cultivates  is  dispersed  over  a  considerable  tfctent 
of  dbtant  unincloscd  fields.  He  loses  much  time  in  going 
iind  returning,  and  he  has  a  great  way  tt>  carry  Ihe  little 
manure  which  he  makes.  Although  the  use  of  manure  is 
fully  nppreciiitt4»  there  is  liltle  knowledge  of  the  means  by 
whi^li  It  may  be  increased,  ArUficial  grasses  ai'e  cultivated 
to  a  considerable  extent,  especially  in  the  southern  pro- 
vinces, but  not  sufficiently  to  maintain  as  much  stock  as 
would  produce  the  requisite  quantity  of  manure ;  and  the 
Very  small  demand  fur  animal  food,  at  a  distance  from  the 
large  towns,  gives  little  encouragement  to  the  feeding  and 
fattening  of  cattle,  except  where  natural  meadows  abound, 
which  is  only  along  the  course  of  the  rivers,  and  in  the  pro- 
vinces of  NoiToandy  and  Brittany. 

The  threat  diTi>ion  of  properly  which  arises  from  the  law 
of  equal  distribution  among  all  the  children  at  the  death  of 
the  parent,  tends  much  to  lessen  the  size  of  farms.  In  a 
country  where  Ihcre  are  domestic  manufactures  to  give  em- 
ployment to  the  labourer  or  peasant,  when  his  plot  of  ground 
does  nut  require  all  his  timct  a  more  careful  cultivation  is 
the  consequence  of  small  occupations.  Habits  of  constant 
employment  excite  industry;  and  the  ingenuity  is  sharp- 
ened by  the  practice  of  the  mechanical  arts.  But  in  an 
ignorant  peasant  leisure  produces  idleness;  and  if  a  mere 
sufficiency  of  food  can  be  procured  from  a  small  possession, 
for  which  no  rent  is  paid,  it  is  seldom  that  a  great  surplus  is 
raised. 

Tire  proportion  of  the  population  of  France,  which  is  oecu- 
pie<l  in  agriculture,  is  much  greater  than  in  those  countries 
which  are  chiefly'  engaged  in  manufactures  and  c^ni- 
mercc;^  and  yet  the  inhabitants  of  the  latter  are  m  general 
better  ted  not  in  consequence  of  the  knpurtatinn  of  grain, 
but  of  a  better  cultivation  of  the  soil,  as  is  ihe  case^in 
Belgium.  If  Holland  imports  much  corn,  it  exports  in 
return  butter,  cheese,  and  cattle.  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  have  required  liltle  assistance  from  foreign  coun- 
tries of  late  years,  although  the  ixtpulation  has  greatly  ni- 
ci^ased* 

There  are  in  France  veiy  few  hu'ge  proprietors  of  land, 
wbo»  hke  the  English  country  gentlemen,  spend  a  great 
purl  of  their  time  in  Ihe  cotintry,  and  tukc  uu  ',inter^  in 


ogrit  ultural  nvirsuils.  There  are  not  oaanjr  speculattva 
farmers  who  nave  capital,  and  are  possessed  of  a  «uperi« 
practical,  us  well  as  a  theoretical  know  ledge  of  ngricultuf*, 
and  who  make  it  a  means  of  acquiring  wealth.  Few  ex* 
pensive  instruments  can  consequently  ever  bo  tried,  or 
brought  into  general  use,  nor  any  extensive  improvemeuls 
undertaken.  All  these  causes  concur  iu  preventing  a 
rapid  improvement  in  French  agriculture- 

The  northern  part  of  France,  on  the  confines  of  Bel 
gium,  and    in   the    immediate    neighbourhood   of  '' 
are    the  best  cullivaled.     In    most  other    parts, 
where  the  maize  is  cultivatedt  the  old  system  of  t-.^  ^^ 
three  crops  of  corn,  and  a  fallow,  is  generally  adopted.    If 
the  fallows  were  well  worked  and  clean,  the  crop*  t»oLil<! 
be  better;  but  this  is  by  no  means  the  case.     Tli 
gated  appearance  of  the  com  in  May,  from  the  air 
blossoms  of  weeds,  proves  that  they  have  not  beei 
pated.    When  they  appear  likely  to  choke  the  cor;, 
are  sometimes  weedccl  out;  but  as  the  method  of  scvviag 
the  seed  in  rows  or  driUs  with  an  instrument  is  unknowaor 
undervalued,  there  is  no  possibility  of  hoeing  the  intervak 
between  the  grosving  plants,  and  all  the  weeding  mu&t  bp 
eifected  with  the  hand. 

The  liest  account  w*g  have  in  English  of  the  sUte  uf 
French  agriculture  is  contained  in  the  journal  p-^^'  i>    ^ ' 
Arthur  Young,of  his  journeys  through  France 
and  although  some  improvenients  liave  b-^' 
since  the  Revolution  of  1 7^3,  i«)d  several  1 

Eurchased  farms  in  various  parts  of  Frii .      , 
ave  introduced  a  better  husbandry,  the  present  state  is  not 
very  different  from  what  Arthur  Young  represents  it  To 
have  been  half  a  century  ago.     He  very  proper!) 
the  whole  of  Frame  into  four  distinct  climates  as 
agriculture.    In  the  northern  the  vine  docs  not  t 
as  to  make  good  wine.    This  district  lie^*  norlh-w  i 
line  which  parses  near  Paris,  and  is  parallel  to  tlic 
ihe  French  coast  on  the  Channel;  that  is,  in  a  >: 
nearly  cwst- north-east  and  west- south -west,  so  '^ 
vances  more  to  the  north  on  the  eastern  part, 
on  the  western.    The  next  division  is  that  in  \ 
made,  but  the  maize  or  Indian  corn  does  not  '. 

boundary  of  this  district  to  the  south  is  nearlv  j 

the  line  tirst  mentioned,  and  passing  through  Nancy  iu  L>r- 
raine  divides  Franc-c  nearly  into  two  equal   part>.    Tho 
third  division  is  that  in  which  both  maize  and  > 
but  w!iere  the  climale  is  still  too  severe  for  tlu 
white  mulberrj' ;  this  is  bounded  on  the  south-e*l^^ 
Jura  and  a  line  passing  to  the  north  of  Lyon.    1 
division  consists  of  the  Rmthem  provinces  from  1 1 
mentioned  line  to  the  Pyrenees,  where  the  olive  . 
mulberry  abound,  as  well  as  maize  and  the  vine.    J 
part  ttie  year  oflen  yields  two  har^ ests  of  corn,  but  i 
is  not  well  adapted  to  permanent   pastures,  except  ^n  ^ 
considerable  elevation  above  the  sea* 

The  finest  climate  is  in  the  third  division,  t»^  •  -«  -  — 
roaijce,  and  wine  are  goo<l  and  abundant.    The 
so  oppressive  as  in  the  southern  provinces ;  an'l 
greatest  scope  for  agricultural  operations,     T 
tile  hinds  are  toward;^  the  north  and  east 
immediately  south  of  Paris  is  a  fine  country,  an- 
Touraine,  Alsace,  and  the  plain  of  the  Garonne.    T 
soils  are  in  ClmmpagTie,  Sologne,  and  alor^ 
Bay  of  Biscay.     Arthur  Young  gives  th; 
bnfionof  the  land  and  its  productions: — The 
of  France  be  takes  at  131  millions  of  acres,  of 
arable,  5  are  taken  up  by  vineyards,  :  ' 
4  in  meadows  and  i^ood  pastures,  ou\ 
may  be  added  to  the  arable  part)i  an^i  ^,  ,u  v^ 
and  poor  pailures.    These  ouantities  were  onh 
niation ;  but  they  serve  to  snow^  the  small  propt>.  ..vm.*  ..  ,  - 
maneut  grains  land  in  Franco,  the  greater  part  of  which  ^ 
in  Nornnindic  and  Bretange. 

The  arable  land  of  France  is  now  estimated  i> 
of  heclares,  wliich  (faking  the  hectare  =  2'4r  ^j 
are  about  etjual  to  or»,Sl(),tJ(IO  acres  English  roea^uj 
vcarly  agricultural  produce  of  France  h   given  h\  .^ 
br on  as  follows: —  * 

Wneat 6r^.500  000  hrctoliiret  =:  tbdut  90.MKt/Mlf  J 

Ma«Ho,  or  finxtfil  onrn .    3e.3ui),oiKi         ,t       «       »      1040oJtQ9 
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We   liave  given  tlie  equivalent  quantities  in   Englwh 
ure»  in   roiiiid  ntamtcirs  (la king  the  quarter  =  2'in 
tolitres  nearly). 

he  quantity  of  grnin  proiiured   in   France  now,  very 
,^xceeds  uUat  was  grown  fiftj'  years  since,  although 
^ulation  has  advanced  in  Iho  intfyrval  from  25,000,000 
0,000.      The  cultiTOtion  of  the  vine,  of  the  arti- 
grassos,  of  puUe,  and,   ftliovo   all,  of  potatoes,  has 
v^r  much  increased.     Beet-root  is  extensively  jjrown 
ihe  manufacture  of  sugar.     The  esculent  rfjots  and  table 
c tables  are  rotnmon.     Flax  ajid  heniji  are  cultivated  in 
ioue  partR  of  the  eouiitry,  and  to  a  considerable  extent ; 
hop,  tobaceo,  and  madder,  in  »  small  degree ;  and  ihc 
'  rape,  for  oil,  is  grown  in  the  north.    The  industry 
nsants  in  mme  of  the  more  sterile  districts  is  very 
In  the  Ct'Ventias  and  in  Auvergne  they  build  walls  to 
in   the  alluvial  soil   brought   down  by  the  mountain 
iTOJS,  and  cultivate  the  sides  of  the  mountains  by  means 
of  tbe  terraces  thus  formed. 

In  the  south  tlie  soil  of  Ihe  hOls  is  stony,'  which  suits  the 
¥W«,  but  is  unfit  for  the  ^rruwth  of  com;  l>etween  the  hills 
tliefe  arc  valleys  which  abound  in  every  kind  of  produce; 
and  where  there  is  a  command  of  water  io  irrigate  the  fields 
roost  productive  water-meadows  may  be  made.  But 
'o  are  manv  spots  quite  unproductive  for  want  of  im- 
•?metvt  Wherever  the  maixe  is  rultivaterl,  it  is  sown 
1  year  alternately  with  wheat.  This  succession 
to  exhaust  the  soil,  however  good  it  may  have 
I  ot  lirst;  for  mm2*i  returns  little  to  the  ground 'in  the 
of  manure,  nnd  the  str&w  of  the  wheat  is  not  sufllcient 
purpose.  Tlie  French -bean  is  likewise  cultivated 
•ds.  which,  when  boiled,  are  said  to  contain  more 
matter  than  any  oilier  Sfed,  in  the  same  compass, 
crops  cannot  be  raised  to  a-ny  extent  without  much 
and  tlie  number  of  caille  k+'pf  is  not  suflicipnt  to 
an  adequaiG  supply  of  it.  1  he  nrahle  land  and 
are  not  intermixed  as  in  Eughmd,  but  generally 
de  of  each  other.  The  horses  and  cows  are  led  chiufly 
JcWer,  l^""«^ni,  saint fo in,  and  other  art  t tic ial  grasses  of 
extent  is  raised  than  is  absolutely  necos- 
iijj  of  more  beasts  than  arc  immediately 
iiUivate  the  land,  for  the  sake  of  flieir  manure, 
1  which  the  generality  of  French  pea^unts  have 
ai  least  in  the  central  part  of  France.  The  conse- 
ftppears  in  the  average  produce  of  land  which  has 
H*antage  of  soil  and  climate.  The  increase  of  five  or 
sure%  of  wheat  for  each  measure  sot^ti  is  the  full 
f  of  production:  of  barley  and  oats  it  may  be  some- 
more.  The  mode  of  valuinj^  a  crop  by  a  comparison 
I  the  Quantity  sown  is  very  fallacious:  the  produce  per 
U  a  belter  criterion  of  the  goodnc?is  of  tlie  soil,  or  the 
of  tlie  husbandman,  Wborever  agriculture  is  imper- 
>  more  seed  is  sown  than  would  bo  necessary  with  belter 
^e  and  manuring.  In  France  the  produce  of  an  acre  of 
it  on  good  land  may  bo  averaged  at  15  tx>  20  bushels, 
rley  20  to  25,  and  of  oats  23  to  30.  or  about  one-third 
I  than  on  similar  lands  in  England,  and  not  much  more 
half  the  produce  of  good  land  in  Scotland,  where  the 
Bate  is  much  inferior.  This  is  owing  to  the  imperfect 
auer  in  which  the  land  is  usually  worked,  cleaned,  and 
_.jtured,  and  particularly  to  the  deficiency  of  cattle.  In 
tlic  northern  districts  of  France,  where  they  have  the  ex- 
ple  of  Flemi!^h  industry,  a  better  »ystein  is  adopted :  but 
astoni^iiing  to  lee  the  rapid  decrease  of  good  tultiMi- 
in  Iravellmg  from  Lille  to  Paris,  and  still  more  from 
m  to  Dijon  ana  the  Jura. 

the  agricultural  implements  in  use  in  France  are  few, 

1  not  of  an  improved  kind.    Each  province  has  its  own 

bion  in  making  ploughs,  most  of  which  arc  rude  and  do 

jir  work  imperfectly,    A  plough,  called  a  (>inoU  with  a 

^ble  mouldboard,  is  used  in  several  dii^tricts,  and  is  useful 

•lifring  ftdlows;  but  when  no  other  plough  is  used  the 

ttle  soil  is  not  moved,  hut  the  land  is  merely  scored,  and 

\  roots  of  perennial  weeds  are  not  destroyed.    The  heax-y 

wre.st  plough  IS  used  in  other  districts,  chiefly  in  the 

them  part,  and  in  heavy  soils.    The  hack,  or  hea\'y  hoe, 

cr}'  generally  used  ui  those  provinces  where  the  maize  is 

Itiv'utedi  the  ground  is  ploughed  in  rough  ridges,  and 

Iverised  by  means  of  the  hack :   both  men  and  women 

Dur  with  this  instTumcnl ;  they  go  in  rows,  each  taking 

artxjw.  and  digging  up  the  earth  turned  over  bv  the 

iij^ti,  reduce  it  to  a  proper  degree  of  fineness,     li  thij> 

I  well  done»  and  the  plough  had  gono  deep»  it  would  be 


an  excellent  cultivation,  but  the  soil  is  only  stirreci  four  op 
five  inches  deep,  and  the  weeds  are  not  ext'erminuteil.  In- 
stead of  harrows  they  use  a  board  called  a  irainemt^  on  which 
a  man  stands,  while  it  is  drawn  over  the  land  by  a  hor<e  or 
ox:  thi.^  levels  the  surface  and  covei-s  the  seed'.  The  corn 
is  reaped  with  the  sickle,  chiclly  by  women.  In  the  north- 
ern parts  the  bants  are  very  large,  to  hold  the  whole  crop 
of  tlie  farm;  for  stacking  corn,  or  even  Imy,  is  almost  un- 
kno^vn.  In  the  south  the  corn  is  thrashed  out  in  the  flehl, 
and  put  into  gramu-ics  immediately  after  harvest.  The  size 
of  farms  in  France  is  much  less  than  the  average  of  Englisli 
farms;  and  the  multitude  of  small  occupations,  by  which  a 
furaity  i^  barely  eiinbled  to  exist,  is  astonishing. 

Model  farms  and  establishments  for  the  diffusion  of  ng^n- 
cultural  knowledge  have  been  established  in  various  parts 
of  France,  That  of  Roville,  under  M.  de  Dombasle,  has 
been  long  celebrated  by  the  publication  of  the  *  Annale^i  de 
Roville/  At  Grignon,  near  Paris,  is  an  agricultural  esta- 
blishment supported  by  the  government ;  and  in  several  of 
the  provinces  smtilar  establishments  have  been  founded  of 
late  years.  They  cannot  fail  gradually  to  introduce  im- 
provcfl  methods  of  cultivation,  and  to  bring  France  to  its 
proper  place  amonpt  agricultural  nations. 

The  vine  is  one  of  the  most  important  objects  of  cultiva- 
tion in  France.  In  ItJ  of  the  86  departments  it  is  not 
gro^vn  for  the  purpose  of  making  wine,  or  at  all  upon  a  con- 
siderable scale :  in  the  other  departments  it  is  more  or  less 
an  object  of  attention.  The  amount  of  land  occupied  by  this 
culture  is  estimated  at  rather  more  than  2,000,000  of  bee- 
tares,  or  5,000,001)  of  English  acres.  The  average  yearly  pro- 
duce of  the  French  vineyards  is  estimated  at  42,00l>,U0t> 
hectolitres  f about  924,000,0  OC  gallons),  of  which,  about  one- 
sixth  is  converted  into  brandy.  The  former  provinces  of 
Champagne,  Bourgogne  (Burgundy),  Lyonnois,  Dauphin^, 
and  the  Bordclais,  from  which  last  district  the  clarets  come, 
produce  the  finest  growths.  The  banks  of  the  Charente  and 
the  neighbouring  districts  produce  the  best  (viz.,  the  Cog- 
nac) brandy.  The  wines  of  Languedoc,  Provence,  and  Rfjua- 
sillon  arc  remarkable  for  fulness  of  body  ;  but  they  want 
the  fine  odour  (bouquet)  of  the  first  class  of  wines.  The 
annual  produce  of  the  vineyards  is  estimated  at  "20,000,000 
of  francs,  or  about  2 8, 300,(100 A :  of  this  quantity  the  c?i ports 
amount  to  about  fij,000,OUO  francs,  or  2,roo,Oo6/.  The  rest 
is  consumed  in  the  country.  In  the  departments  of  the 
north  and  norlh-wcst,  which  do  not  produce  the  vine,  cider 
forms  the  usual  drink  of  the  poorer  classes. 

Of  the  fruits  which  are  cultivated  on  a  considerable  scale 
in  France,  the  mulberr>^  is  one  of  the  most  important:  it  is 
reared  for  the  nourishment  of  the  silk- worm.  This  branch 
of  culture  has  much  increased  of  late  years.  The  olivo, 
the  orange,  the  lemon,  the  pistachio,  are  grown  along  the 
shore  of  the  Mediterranean,  but  are  not  equal  to  those  of 
other  lands:  the  plum  when  dried  furnishes  a  consider^ 
able  article  of  export.  The  apple  and  tiic  pear  are  grown 
in  Normandio  and  Brotagne  for  making  cider  and  perry, 
which  furnish  the  peasantry  with  their  common  drink:  the 
apple  is  also  exported  iu  a  dried  state.  The  cliestnut  fur- 
nishes tlie  peasantry  of  the  more  barren  districts  Mi  lb  an 
important  article  of  food,  and  the  walnut  is  grown  for  the 
oil  which  is  expressed  from  the  fruit. 

Of  forest  trees  France  has  Ihc  oak,  the  cork-tree  (qaer- 
cws  suhi*r\  which  is  cultivated  iu  the  departments  of 
the  south  west,  the  elm,  the  ash,  the  beech,  the  birch,  the 
poplar  (white  and  black),  the  larch,  the  juniper,  the  wild 
cherry,  and  the  pine.  The  box,  the  cornel,  the  maple,  and 
other's  furnish  the  cabinet-maker  with  ornamental  wood. 
The  eastern  part  of  central  France  is  the  best  wooded  district 
and  the  former  province?  of  Bretagne  is  the  most  destitute 
of  mood.  As  in  France  wood  is  almost  unirersallv  used  for 
fuel,  it  is  an  object  of  considerable  attention  ;  ana  it  is  cal- 
culated that  about  one-seventh  of  the  whole  country  is  occu- 
pied as  wood-land.  The  pnncipal  forests  are  on  the  various 
mountain  ranges:  except  on  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees,  which 
are  rather  bare  of  wood.  The  ranges  of  the  Jura  and  the 
Vosges  furnish  good  deals  which  are  often  substituted  fir 
those  of  the  northern  countries  of  Europe  :  and  '^t-  f  »'^' ^t* 
of  the  maritime  pine  enable  the  peasant  of  th.  i>r 

heaths,  between  the  Garonne  and  the  Adour.  ii  Jiat 

else  barren  tract  to  somo  account:  these  foFeittd  yieli  ohiu> 
coal,  rosin,  and  pitch. 

AnimaU. — The  domesticated  animals  of  France  arOp  for 
the  mo!»t  part,  similar  to  those  of  Great  Britain. 

Horses  in  France  ore  by  no  means  equal  either  m  nunK 
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ber  or  in  L*X€cllence  t*>  what  Ihev  mieiht  be  umler  a  Inciter 
systeii)  of  agriciiUure.  A  considerable  number  are  imparted 
nnnually:  althoiitjli  the  nchness  of  the  s*nl  shouUl  rallier 
enable  fhe  natives  tt>  export.  Consitkrable  pains  have 
been  taken  by  ibc  establishment  of  governnjenl  stuck  and 
by  other  means  to  improve  atid  increase  tbe  breed.  The 
horses  of  (he  deparlments  of  the  north  and  norlli-east, 
Somrae,  Pas  de  Ciilai?:,  Ardeunes,  Haut  Rliiti,  and  Bas 
Rhin  are  well  adapted  for  war,  post mt,^  and  agrieuUurc: 
I  hone  of  the  dcpairtuients  of  Orne  and  Calvados  are  excel- 
lent for  the  saddle  or  the  carriage :  those  of  the  departments 
of  Maine  et  Uiire,  and  Sarjbe,  and  the  departments  adja- 
cent to  the  nicmniain-ehaiiis  of  the  A^is  and  the  Jura,  are 
adapted  fur  the  light  cfl^valry :  the  horses  of  the  tbnner  pro- 
vinces of  JJmonsin  and  Auvergtie  (known  as  the  Limousin 
hrcpd),  and  those  of  the  former  Guienne,  Gasco^ne.  and 
Brarn  Availed  Nuvarrim),  are  in  the  highest  repute  for  the 
eombination  of  lightness  and  streni^h.  The  harsea  of  Cor- 
sica and  Brelagne  are  a  rovin^h  hardy  breed. 

The  ass,  though  probably  ^inperior  to  that  of  Great  Britain, 
i«,  except  in  the  department  id'  ViennCj  far  inferior  tu  the 
ass  of  Spain  or  Iialy.  Mules  are  bred  in  many  i>arts,  and 
some  of  them  are  vxported.  Oxen  in  France  are  much  em- 
ployed in  the  labour  of  the  field  instead  of  horses  :  they  are 
of  it  or  1:>  diilerent  breeds;  among  t be  *argest  are  tliuse  of 
the  departments  uf  Seine  et  Marne,  Aisne,  llaut  Rhin,  Pas 
de  Calais,  Charenle  InffTieure,  Deux  ^se^Tes,  Lot  et  Ga- 
ronne, and  Gironde  :  a m on i;  the  smallest  are  those  of  Bre- 
tagne^  and  part  of  Orleanois,  and  the  mountain  cattle  of 
the  Alps,  Pyrenees,  Cevennes,  and  Corsica.  Oxen  are  fre- 
ijuenlly  hted  in  one  pait  of  the  rounUy  and  fattened  in 
another  part.  The  rich  plains  of  Ijower  Nornnuidie  alFord 
JfcBtnraEje  to  great  numbers  of  oxen  which  arc  brought  thithei' 
flom  various  quarters,  c6peciaUy  from  the  hilly  districts  of 
central  France  where  they  are  bred.  The  sbeep  are  of  various 
breed)*,  some  of  whieh  have  been  so  far  improved  as  to 
furnish  a  ^vool  equal  to  that  of  Saxony,  The  number  of  sheep 
in  proportion  to  the  jjopulation  is  by  nu  means  equal  in 
Frahi  e  ta  what  il  is  in  England ;  they  are  raoiit  numerous 
ill  the  fomier  provinces  of  Berri,  Bourbonnoiit,  Nor  man  die, 
Picardie,  lie  do  France,  Orl6anois,  Rouerque  in  Guienrw, 
and  part  of  Langnedoc.  The  &heep  of  Poitou  and  Picardic, 
und  uf  some  parts  of  Nonnandie,  tlie  Isle  de  France,  and 
Guienne,  arc  the  flattest  ■  those  of  Bourgogne  and  the  Ar- 
dennes are  most  esteemed  for  their  mutton :  but  the  best 
on  tiie  whole  are  those  reared  on  the  sandy  districts  near 
tlie  sea.  The  sheep  of  Roussillon  approach  nearest  to  the 
Merinoe.'i  in  the  finenet>s  uf  the  tleece.  Some  goats  are 
nred  in  the  former  provimie  of  Berri,  in  the  mountainous 
districts  of  Auvergne,  the  C^vennc^,  the  Vosges,  and  the 
heights  which  connect  these  two  chains,  in  uie  Pyrenees^ 
tiie  Alpji,  in  the  Lnnde.s  of  Guienne  and  Gascogne,  and  es- 
peciuUv  in  Corsica:  the  Thibet  goat,  whose  hair  is  wove o 
into  llieCachcraire  shawls,  has  been  naturalised  in  the  Py- 
renees, The  swine  are  of  three  races:  the  original  breed, 
which  existed  in  the  time  of  the  Celt^,  and  which  is  still 
ftiu ud  in  Normandie,  especially  in  the  valley  of  Ange ;  the 
Puiefevin  breed,  and  that  of  Perigord:  fi^um  the  crossing 
of  the^e  breeds  a  number  of  varieties  have  resulted.  Tljo 
trade  in  salt  provisions  forms  an  important  branch  of  in- 
dustry in  the  department  of  Basses  Pyr<f'n6es  (where  the 
Bayonne  hams  arc  cured),  and  in  the  (rentier  departments 
of  the  east  and  north  east.  The  number  of  norses  in 
Fraure  is  estimated  at  2,5tJ0,i>otJ.  The  number  of  oxen  in 
1H.1II  was  ascertained  to  l>e  7,130,632:  they  were  most  nu- 
merous in  the  departments  of  the  north-west,  comprehend- 
ing the  western  part  of  Nonnandie,  and  the  whole  of  Anjou 
nntl  Bretagne.  The  number  of  sheep  at  the  same  period 
was  20J3i»."231,and  of  goals  l.2n6,<Jl»X 

Tlte  rearing  of  poultry  is  in  some  parts  much  attended  to. 
The  cock  and  hen  of  the  peninsula  ofCaux  constitute  a 
peculiar  race,  which  are  fattened  in  the  environs  of  Bnr- 
b^zienx,  T.a  Fie c he,  and  especially  Mans :  the  goose  is  reared 
in  tlie  (brmer  provinces  of  I^n^^edoc  and  Alsace,  and  in 
several  places  in  the  west  of  France :  and  the  duck  in  Umer 
Nonnandie  and  l.anguedoc,  Bv  a  peculiar  mode  of  treat- 
ment the  livern  of  the  duck  and  goose  are  rendered  very 
large  and  very -delicate.  Tlie  duckVHver  pies  of  Toulouse 
and  the  goose- liver  pies  of  Strasbourg  are  known  to  epicures*. 

Of  wild  animals  there  are  some  which  are  not  found  in 
Eni^hmd.  The  Mack  and  brown  bear  have  their  haunts 
in  the  Fiencli  Pyrenees;  the  lynx  is  found,  tbough  very 
ruiely,  in  the  recesses  of  llw  higher  Alp*;  and  Die  wolf 


and  the  wild  boar  are  common  in  the  forests  of  any  n- 

tent.  Tho  chamois  and  the  wdd  goitt  are  found  on  iht 
summits  of  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees*.  The  stag^  the  rucbuck« 
the  hare,  and  the  rabbit  are  common.  The  marmot  inhabilj 
the  Alps  and  the  Pyrenees,  and  the  ennine  and  the  hftm»t«r 
are  found  in  the  neii^hbourhood  t'f  the  Vosges. 

Tbe  red  squirrel,  the  alpine  squirrel,  and  a  species  of  lb 
flying  sc[uirrel  are  also  found  in  the  forests  of  the  Vo^essM 
in  the  wood:^  on  the  banks  of  the  Moselle  or  on  tbe  slopei 
of  the  higher  Alps.  The  smaller  beasts  of  prey  and 
fiuch  as  tbe  fox,  the  badger,  the  hedgehog,  the  poh 
weaieel,  the  rat  (cjf  which  the  origirnil  black  «t 
been,  as  with  us,exlermimUed  and  replaced  by  theur 
a  century  since*  of  a  larger  kind;,  the  mouse,  the  mole, 
Ihe  field-mou^e  are  sufficiently  nnmerous  in  their  respectiit 
haunts.  Among  the  amphibious  animals  are  the  otter  «iui 
the  water-rat ;  the  heaver  is  occimunally  found  on  the  bonki 
of  the  Rhone  [Beaver,  p.  124];  and  the  'desman/ ah 
aquatic  animal  little  knoim»  is  sometimes  seen  in  Ibe  neigli- 
bourhood  of  Tarbes, 

Of  birds  tbe  chief  sonc;sters  and  the  birds  of  pftKtge 
are  much  the  same  as  in  England,  with  the  addition  of  the 
hoopi>e  and  one  or  two  others. 

Tne  tliiuiingo  is  found  on  the  sliores  of  die  Mediterranean, 
Of  game,  there  are  the  red  partridge,  common  in  the  depart- 
men  Is  of  the  centre  and  west,  and  the  grey  partriilge,  COD^ 
mon  in  the  south  ;  the  quail,  the  ortolan,  I  he  beccaflco,  the 
pheasant,  the  woodcoeki  abundant  ixx  Pi<*ardio,  ami  l\w 
snipe  in  Auvergne.  The  plover,  lapwing,  wild  duck»  and 
others  are  taken  in  great  numbers  on  the  coasts  of  Ibc 
Channel  and  tlie  Ocean,  cspeciaily  in  ihe  departmctat  of 
Charcnte  Inferieure. 

Of  other  animals  we  mention  only  a  few ;  the  gvcko  of 
Mauritania  is  fuund  on  the  Mediterranean  coasts,  Tl 
are  several  species  of  vipers  and  of  harmless  snakes  r 
latter  are  in  some  places  regarded  as  ill  for  food.  Ft 
are  numeroue  and  of  many  species ;  one,  tlie  prickly  I 
(crapaud  cpirteux),  is  of  great  size  and  hideous  form. 

The  tortoisG,  the  salamander,  the  scorpion,  and  a  kind  of 
spider  ckisely  resembling  the  tarantula  of  Itnaly,  are  foun4, 
Tlie  bee  and  the  silk-worm  are  the  most  valuable  m^>ec\ 
and  the  Spanish  tly  is  sulfieicully  niimerous  to  furmsh 
article  of  exportation. 

Fisheries. -^Tlie  coasts  abound  in  fish  of  various  kindi 
the  taking  of  which  occupies  a  number  of  hands:  the 
ringi  the  mackerel,  and  especially  the  sardine  or  pilchi 
are  the  cliief  objects  of  attention  to  llie  fishermen  of  tbe 
coasts  of  the  Channel  and  the  Atlantic:  the  tunny  and  tLc 
anchovy,  to  the  fishermen  of  the  Mediterranean. 

The  sardine  fishery  of  the  coiist  of  Bretagne  is  calculal 
lo  employ  1400  vessels,  and  (allowing  five  men  to  a  Tea 
7 out)  men:  there  are  above  2i0  curing-houses  in  w)i 
15t)ii  women  find  employment;  each  curing-house  finds 
enough  for  a  cooper,  and  it  is  calculated  that  more  tli 
8000l)arrels  of  the  fish  are  cured  annually*  The  mufkei.. 
and  herring  fislveric^s  are  carried  on  by  tlie  inhabitant*  uf 
Dieppe,  St.  Valery,  Fecamp,  Boulogne,  and  other  lo^n^  on 
the  coast  of  Norm  an  die  and  Pica  r  die.  The  whale  and 
eachelot  have  been  found  oceasionally  ou  the  French  c( 

The  oyster  is  in  great  demand,  especially  in  Paris* 
best  are  found  on  the  coast  of  the  deimrtments  of  MsiXJ< 
Calvados,  and  Charente  Infi''rieure.     The  mussel  is  liscd  i 
fuod  by  the  poor  on  some  parts  of  the  coasts  and  the  en 
the  tobster,  and  other  crust  acea  are  consumed  to  a  con wd 
able  extent, 

Admhii^trafive  divisions,  Civil,  Militnry^  Jtr^^-  -  I 
c/e^ujiticoi*  — The  prc?*eut  civil  division  of  Fr 

86  deparlnienls.    The  departments  a; e  under  ti_  

men  t  of  a  prefect,  and  are  subdivided  into  circuits  or  l 
rondissements,  each  comprehending  a  certain   uumbtT  < 
communes  which  for  their  extent  and  average  populatii 
may  be  compared  with  our  parishes,  [Departments.]  Ti 
system  oC  division  was  introduced  by  the  National  Asn 
bly,  A.n.  1 785),    The  name  of  the  department  is  usually  ! 
nAved  from  some  uKirkefl  natural  feature,  a  river,  a  chs 
of  mountains,  &€. :    the  name  of  the  arrondissement  ^%  j 
variably  taken  from  its  chief  town*     As  the  di\  i 
tary  s^overnments  or  provinces)  and  the  princi, 
s  ions  which  existed  be  to  re  the  introduction  of  i...    ,vu_ 
doparttnents  are  continually  referred  to,  tltou^h  no  long 
officially  reeognined,  it  is  desirable  to  give  theiu  in  a  tahul 
form,  together  w  ilh  the  deparlraents  which  eonvspoud  i 
ihera. 
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|Jr't.4f<nmis  Fit^xjoisB  (IM/r),  La 
K I  aim)  re  Mmitime,  La 
Flaiidre  Wwilonno^  Lo 
CamhTMHiUf  Lti  lia^iiaut 
Fran(jm«. 
Litioi*  {Arras). 

PicAuiittt  (JmiensU  L*Amieiic»is, 
La  Saiiterrfl,  Le  V^-rman- 
doiSt  Le  Thi^fAclm,  Le 
Pavi  reconqtiis  or  Le 
Calnrtis*  Le  Boulimnois, 
Le  Puuthieti*  Le  VirtTf  ii3[, 

^ynii4HDiE  (ffow/t).  Le  Pavh  de 
C&iix,  Le  Piiys  Je  lAtjky, 
Le  Vi'Stin  Normaml,  Le 
EoumoiH}  Le  Paysj  de  la 
Cani|iagiii!t  Le  Pdyt  iF 
Otiche.  Lu  LieuTiti,  Lb 
P:iy<  tJ'Augc,  Leu  Mar- 
ches»  L»'  Bii?*aiii,  Le  Bij* 
cagt'»  Li*Pay«  d'Hoiilmei 
Le  Cuttintiii,  or  Le  Co 
t&titiii.  L*Avraiichiii. 
!  PnANri:  ( Parit),  Le  Pafiain, 
Lc  Benuvaiitit,  Le  Lnoii* 
nuiv,  Le  Huiiaonnaiit  Le 
Nuyoimok^  Le  Wxin 
Francoii,  La  Gouelle.  Le 
ValtJi«,  Le  Mantotn,  Le 
Hurepoix,  La  Brie  Fran- 
foi^et  Le  Gtitinoiti  Trntk- 

Cjia1ij»agkk  (Tn>y^i)»  Le  R^the- 
loii,  Ll*  Forcien*  Ar- 
gonne,  La  Principauic  c!e 
Sedan  et  Raucourt,  Le 
Rhv'moiit  or  K^moi«,  Le 
PerthoiB,  La  Champagne 
(proiwrly  bo  call,  dj,  Le 
Valftj^f,  Le  Bamiij^ny,  Le 

SenonoiBt  La  Brie. 

I/mHitniB  (A'oMcy).  L»  Lorrain'e 
(proprly  aa  culled )>  La 
Lorrain*}  Altemande,  Le 
Pays  des  Vosge*,  L*'  Pays 
Mes»tii,  Le  Tuiilois,  Lc 
Verduiinis,  Le  Line  em* 
bourg  FrHCV^oiH,.  La  Priti- 
dpaute  de  Bmiillon,  Le 
Harrois. 

t'OfiLKAHoiii  {Oi/i-anM),  Orl^auois 
((irupt-rly  sn  cnllcil),  La 
iJt^aitN^e  i>rBL*.aice  i^c<i!n- 
ITflieiiiling  Le  Cliaf- 
iraiii,  Lu  Duuuii,  L« 
Viadnniuis,)  Le  Btaij^oiji, 
Lii  Siilai^ne,  Le  Giti- 
noiu  Orltanijii. 
ToiniAlKK  {Tburt),  La  ILiute 
'louraine,  I>a  Havse 
TouraiQe. 

^jcKttY  or  finnui  (niturffei).  Le 
Haut  Bcrri,  Le  Bai 
Berri 

'NireiiHoii  (AWirt). 

Uovin}iont*otn(Mou/irti).  Le  Haut 
Bourboanoi^,  Le  Has 
BoUTburmuiiJ. 

*A  MAiicitif  (Gurrtt).  La  Kaiite 
Mftrche,  La  Baatue 
Marchc* 

m  tdtuivinn  or  Limosim  {Limo^ti), 
Le  Haul  Liinouiin,  Le 
Baa  Liim>u>in, 
,inmui?IB  {VJrrmont).  L»  Haute 
Auvrr^e  (I'omjireheiLMl- 
iDg  La  Haute  Auvcr^iiei 
properly  so  called  ^  Car- 
ladez),  La  Brtssie  Au- 
verjE^ne  (comprchL^QdiDg 
La  BiiS'se  Auver^e*  pro- 
perly to  called,  Le  Pays 
de  Combraillea,  La  Li- 
tna|pie,  Le  LivradoiHi 
•ud  Le  Dauphin^  d'Au< 
VergOf. 


DniaftiiMiaU,  witli  tlie  populMiloiit 
IS36. 

L  NORD»  1,02M17. 


%  PAS  DE  CALAIS, 

6€4,664. 

3*  SOMME,  ysi,7m. 


4.  SEINE  INFE'RIEURK, 

5.  EURE,  424,763. 

C,  CALVADOS,  501,775. 

7.  MANCHE,  594^82. 

B.  ORNE,  443,688. 

9.  AISNE,  527,095. 

10.  OISE,  398,64  L 

IL  SKINK.  lJ0fi,89l. 
P2.  SBiNEETOlSK, 

449,!jS2, 

13.  SEINK  CT  MARNK, 

325  88 1 . 

14.  MARNE,"  345,245* 

15.  ARDENNES,  306,86 1- 

16.  AUBE,  233,870, 

17.  HAUTE  MARNE, 

253,%a, 

18.  MEUSE,  317,701, 

I  a.  MOSELLE,  427,250. 
20.  JlEtRTIlE,  424,366, 
2L  VOSGEa  411,034. 


22.  KURE  ET  LOIR, 

285.U.'isS 
n.  LOIRKT,  31G,189. 

24.  LOIR  ET  CHER, 
214^043. 


muuci  in  1I*:JG„  mitl  other  t 


UL*f  towtii  of  AiTOQdi**^ 
I  <jf  tiiPir  respective  rora- 


25.  INDRE  KT  LOIRE, 

304,27  L 

26.  CHER,  276,853. 

27.  INDRE,  257,3a0, 

28.  NIE^VRE,  297,550. 

29.  ALLIER,  309^70. 

30.  CREUSEp  376,2d4. 


3L  CORRFZE,  302,433. 

32.  HAITEVIKNNE, 

203.01  L 

33.  CANTAL,  262,117 

34.  PUY  DE  DOME. 

589.438, 


Lii.LK.  72.005  ;  Dunkrr^uf,  23^08  ;  fWenctftmtt, 
19,499;  Z>r»M.ii,  19,173;  Qtmhrttt,  17,846  j  Jiazf 
hroucA^  767i\  ^^vt met j  3030  ;   Ruubaix;  Tourcoiaij* 

AiiRii,  23,485:  Buu/ogne,  25,732;  St.  Omer,  19,032; 
BtthuHtt  f»80J;  Mimtrtuii,  38^7;  5/.  Pi^i^  :j4Vi; 
Culai*j. 

AxiKNs,  46,129;  AU^nilit,  18,247;  P^twftt,  41J9| 
Mtmtdiditr,  3790  ;  DotU/cfit,  3912. 


RouRH,  92,063  ;    U  Htitrt,  25,56.^;    Di^pe,  I6«B20; 

Yvttoi,    9213;    Nru/chaUi,    3463;    Elbwwf;    F6- 

c&mp, 
EvHKVx.  10.287  \  Limvieri,  9927  j  AhiI  ,^iHfrMrr,  SSfiB  ; 

Brrttay,  7244 ;  /^t  Andef^t,  5085. 
CAiifi,  4L876  ;  /.i«<^mj-.  11,473;  Batfeui,  9676  ;   Fa/uur, 

9498;  Fir*-,  7339;  /\wi/  //^t^^iiV,  2137, 
St.  Ld,   9065;    Ckerhyurff,    19,315;    Cw/affr-rt,    7663; 

v^uronf^Art.  7690;   f'aJognet,  66*15  ;  MortmM,  2521, 
Albncon,  13,934;    Argentan^  5772}   Mtrta^nft  5692; 

Z)oi»i//wi/,  2417. 
La  ON,   8230  ;    S/.    Qww/in,   20,570  ;    Soiaam,    8124  ; 

Chd/tau  TAirrry,  -JTei  ;    />riftVi*.  257  L 
BifAi/YAts.    13.082;    Omtpic^mt,  8895;    ^rN/t>,    5016; 

C/rrmoHt,  3235. 
Paris,  909 J 26  ;  5/.  i>rjii'*,  9332;  Swrtwx,  1670, 
VsasAiMjts,  29,209;    EUampe$,  7896;  /^im/oi**-,  5403  ; 

Afaii/M,  3818  ;  C»rfcri7,  3ti90;  U^mlouilUU  3006  ;  St. 

Ge  rinaiii -e  ri'Lave. 
Mki,un.    6816;    Mtmtx^   7809;    FontahuUeau,    8021; 

Ftovint,  6007 ;   Cbii/ommiVrf,  3573, 
CiTALyNs-iUR-M*RNB,  12,952;    /f^iVrit,  3S.359;    H/ry- 

ie-Frmt^oit,  6822 ;  Eptmatft  3457  ;  .Sam^tr  MmekoHld^ 

3902. 
MsxiKHKa,  4083;  5«(/an,  13,719  ;  li/l4«/.  6771 ;  ilM^y, 

3682;  /Wsi<r*,  210L 
Troyrh,  25,563;  i5a7-«i*r-^tfA<',3940j  Noyeni-tur-Semf, 

3355 ;  .^rcif'*«r-.^«A<,  2752 ;  Btr-Mur-Semt,  2350, 
CuAUMONT,  6318;  LamgreM,  H77  ;  Koiiy,  2694. 

Bah-ms-Dl'c,  12,333;  7VrJ«i»,  1 0,577 ;  C^mwerry,  3716; 

Afontmedyt  2251, 
Mbt^,  42,793;   T»«om'i//<-,  5680;  Sarrtffu^'mmet,  iWZ } 

Brtetf,  1730. 
N4NCV,  31.415;  LnnrvUle,  12,798;  Ta»#/.  7333;  CA^Ifoif 

Sa/i«j,  262L ;  Sarre&tmrff,  2340. 
EriNAt^  9526;  Sl  Utt,  79W;  Mtrecourt,  5684;  Rrmirt- 

mont,  5055;  Neu/cWeau,  3645. 

CHARTttits,  14J50;  CA^/fat<(fiirt,6776;  Nogent-U^Roinrnt 

6b6I  i  Z)ri-«j-,  6379. 
OftLRAMs,  40.161 ;  Moniarsti,  7757  J  Gir«,  5330;  /^Mi- 

tv>r*,  4023. 
Bt^oit,  13,628;  Fent/^fitr,  8206 ;  iJomeroiiiiJii  718L 


Tov&a,  26,669  ;  Oifion,  6911 1  Ltekei,  4753. 


BotrnoRa,  25,324 ;  St,  Amami,  7382 ;  SoMcerre,  3482. 
CuAtUAvwoLx,  13,847;  'hioudtm^  11,654;    ixi  C44/rv, 

4471;  Ac  /?/a«r,  5095. 
Nitvr.R».  16,907;  Ca#«e,6212;  CAtmrcy,  5539  ;  ChAtHiU^ 

CkitHM,  2775. 
I^loiJi.iNs,  15,231 ;  Gniifw/,5109;  Mtfntiu^on,  5034;  £^ 

PuHite,  2286, 

GvKitiT,  4796;  Autfunttn,  6631;   Bi*urffamev/^  2940; 
Botuioct  952. 

Tuj.LX,  9700 ;  £r*iV#,  8843 ;    C^tw/,  4 135. 

Lmoaivs,  29,706 ;  Bellac,  3581 ;  ^.  YnnT^  6900;  /?oeAr- 

cAoMar/,  4123, 
AtRii.tAC,   10,889;   Sl  FTbtir,   5640;    3furvi^  2503; 

Manriac,  3420. 
C1.SIUIOHT,  32,427 ;  Rtom^  1 1,473 ;  75Wri.  9982 ;  /•»•>». 

5741;  ^MA«T/,a016. 


*  Ai  tU«  ejifttlal  of  a  drparlmetit  U  alwaya  t'^iieaiHUl  of  18  att^tittiitrlkitnt.  and  la  all  iKscMl*^ 
loiiii«or  ■rniadbiea^ilto  nr  glvim,  tli^aanibef  pt  iivr*^  •i%t»aV'*WU»%\»w^*^tv*"*»^**^^''*'*^**' 


ooftaluedt 


XVh  Lib  Maikh  (U  Mont).  Le  ILiut 
Maine,  Lte  Ba«  Muitiet 
Le  Perche. 

XVII.  L'Ajijou  (Jnffi'rt)^    Le  Haul  An- 

jout  I^  B-in  Aiijou  (of 
which  Le  Sjumutoia  ii 
a  part  I. 

XVIII,  LaBuktaonr(/?^iiii«).  LaHftute 

Brttdgnu,  Lji  Bubsb  Bre- 
tagne!  La  Moytune  Bre- 


XIX.  Lr  PoiTOU  (FmiMr$\    Lfl  Haut  Pol- 

ton  (coniprthonclini?  Le 
Haul  Poitou,  properljr  sCi 
call  eft,  Lff  Luutlimois;^  Le 
Mirt?bi?lois,  Le  ThoutiT- 
snis.  Ln  Gattne,  imd  Le 
NifirUiis )» LeBas  Poitoii, 

XX.  Lk  Pays  D'Auhis  (La  Uucheiie}, 

XXL  La  S*iK«Mfam  (Saintet)  and  L'An- 
ootMom  (Anijoiilfime)^ 
La  Hatttc  SainTonijre,  L& 
Buiiiie  HaintoD^e. 

XXII.  L*A.i.ixc^  (StttiMfmtfrq).  La  Haute 
Abftce,  La  Basse  Alsaccr 


XXIIL  La  Fraimchk  Comtb  (Beaan^on). 
Les  Bttitlii^L'8  d'Ainoutj 
du  Uilku  &  d*ATMl. 


XXIV.  La  BounaoaKB  (Dijnn),  Le  Dijon- 
noiii,  T^  Pays  (le  Moti- 
tai^ne.  L'Aiuteirois.L'Ait- 
xuis,L*AutiinoiJi^  Lf  Cha- 
ruloig  or  ChnnilloiH,  Le 
Brioiuih,  La  Milconnoikij) 
Le  Chil.u[i4iiSi  La  Brosiie, 
Le  Bufjfy  (in  whiLh  are 
oomprfheiitlt'd  Lf  Bin;fy, 
properly  »o  cfllSmK  «nd  Le 
ValPon>fy),  Le  Pjiya  dc 
Oex,  La  Priueipuiiiir  de 

XXV.I^Lto>t<oim  (Lyotk),  Tje  Lyonrnw, 
proper W  so  Ci»ll*»(!,  L« 
FrfbiicLyonnoia.  LuBcJiu- 
julinH,  Ll*  Fori/,, 

XXVI*  Lr  LAHotKDoc  (Tou/ottitf).  Le 
Hjiut  LQngin?tl«ic,  Lfi 
Baa  Lant^iM  <loc%  Lcs  Ce- 
V enn ea  ( co mp re 1 1  vuf liu ^ 
Lea  C6v«mn*»,  properly  so 
eally<l,  Oil  Corale  d'Akix, 
L'tlzi'^i-ois),  LeVivarats, 
L«  W-luyj  and  Le  tievau- 
dan. 


XXVI L  Lk  RouisiT.i.ON  (Ptrpitfnmt).  Lc 
EtfiiSAtlion  pwpcr,  L«i?  Vft- 
lespir,  Le  Conflent,  Le 
CiiiJSir,  La  Cenlftisfni' 
Frttti^uifte,  La  Valine  de 
Carol 

XXVIIL  Li  CasiTK  txi  Foix  {Fmx).  Ln 
Pari  its  Haute,  La  Partic 
Ba^se.  Le  Doiuiet aa. 

XXIXt  La  GriBNNit  or  Guyknnk  {Bov- 
tti>ayx),    anii    L.i     Gai- 

LAQutKNNB.  I^Guitnne  Tpropedy 
so  callrd),  i>r  Le  Horde- 
lob,  Le  Buaduis  Le 
Porigord*  L'A^'enom,  Le 
Quercy,  Le  Kotiergne. 


35.  SARTHE,  466,888. 


Lb  MANi,  23Jfi4;    La  Ffcck^t  6420;  3f«»rn,  570!; 
Stnfit  CfUfm,  37tt3. 

36.  MAYEXN^E,  3617^5.        Lavai^   17310  j    Mu^tivit,  9782  ;     CK&itm  Gtmtkir, 

6220. 

37.  M/UNE  ET  LOIRE,         AKaRiw,  36^901  j  Saumur,  11.925  ;  Bmfi^  3400;  Bft,K 

477,270.  pWaw,  3888  i  Sr^l,  2130. 


38.  LOIRE  INFE'RIEURE, 

47(1,768. 

39.  MORBIHAN,  449,743. 

40.  FINISTKRE,  ^^^^,^'^^. 

4L  COTES  DU  NORD, 
605,5fl3 

42.  ILLE  KT  VILAINE, 

547,259. 

43.  VENDEE,  341,312. 

44.  DEUXSE'VRES, 

304J05, 

45.  VJENNE,  288,002. 


46.  CHARENTE,  365,126. 

47.CHARENTE  INFE'- 
RIEURE,  449,649, 


48.  HAUT  RHIN,  447.019. 

49.  BAS  RHXN,  561,859. 

50.  HAUTE  9A0NE, 

3J3.'^9y. 

51.  DOUBS,  276,274. 

52.  JURA,  315,355. 

53.  yONNE,  355.237. 

54.  COTE  I>^OR,  385,624. 

55.  SAONEET  LOIRE, 

538,507. 

56.  AIN,  346,188. 


57.  RHONE,  482,024. 

58.  LOIRE,  4 12,497. 

59.  HAUTE  LOIRE, 

295,.3S4. 

60.  ARDE  CHE,  353,752. 

61.  LOZE'RE,  UlJ3a. 

62.  GARD,  366.259. 

63.  HERAULT. 

64.  AUDEi  281,088. 

65.  tarn;  346,014. 

66.  HAUTE  GARONNE, 

4ra,72r. 

67.  PYRE'NE'ESORIEN' 

TALES,  164,325. 


Nantrs,    75305 ;    Patmb^u/,    3872  ;    Jnctm*,  3667; 

CHtfai*bnaHtf  3634  ;  Savem^,  2079. 
Vaknks,  11,623;  Lortentt  l^*^?^  ;  Awi/iry,  6378 ;  JV^r- 

mei,  5207. 
QuiiiPEB,97l5j  ^rt-*!,  29773;  Mw/aiJr,  9740;  Q,m^ 

jtrrtc,  5541  ;  VMteGuiiH,  2968, 
St.  BiiiKVc,   11,382;    Dinan,  7356;    GMut^Wf^^VA] 

LaHnian^  5461  ;   LoHiictic,  6865. 
Rbnnrs,  35,552;  St.  i)lf/i/o/J744*;  f7/rc,990li  fkyK 

93^4;  /?«/.w,  4506;  Afont/ort,  1772. 
BouuBOM  Venhcs,  5257;   Fon/cnay,  7650;  Ui  Sdk 

d*0/mn€,  4778. 
NtORT,  18,197 1    Pari>itrtay,42B%}    Meltt^^ltXi  Bm- 

Muirt,  1^94. 
PaiTiKits,  22,000 ;   CkAttHerault,  9695  ;  lAvdm^  MB!; 

Mmimarition,  4157  ;   Civray,  2100. 

AKaouLKMBi  1 6,9 1 0 ;  Cognac,  3830 ;  Rugec,  2859 ;  E^t* 

^Vi-iij-^SOU;  C^w/o/fiM,  2766. 
Lx   RocuRLLs.   14,857 ;    Rochefori,    ]  5,441 ;    SmmU^  , 
9559;    Si,  Jem  ^Angi/y^  5915;    Mmtwrnn^ 
/oiizac,25l4. 

CoLMAa,   15,958  J  Bf//orl,  5687;  JHkirek,^fm\W&- 

haufteu, 
Stka»bouro,  57385;  SchiUttadi^  9700  ;  m^umLmff, 

5575;  Saii€rae,b'ih% 
Vaaowi,,  5887;  Gmy^  6535  ;  £vfT/2950. 

Brsancon,  29,718;  MmtUilatd,  5117  ;  PuntarHerA^; 

Btiume,  2519. 
LoNt-LE'SAULTiiBii,  7684  i  Z)t5/f,  10^137;  M»/i^|,«4ti; 

5/.  aaudt,  5238. 
AvxEHRB,  llj575 ;  Sen*,  9095  ;  Ava/ion^  5309;  Ai^. 

5494;  ToMWifirf,  4271. 
DuoN,  24,817;  i^f^uit^  10,678;  ^rmw,  4035;  Oitf- 
/on -ttfr- Seine,  4430. 
Macon,    11,^44;     ChAtomt^tur-Sadne,    12,400;    v**/* 

10,435;  Ltii/A^mt.  3674  ;  CAait»l/rt,  3226. 
,  BoURa,  9523;   BtUe^^  3970;   iVisUMi^  36%;  7Wi«i> 
2559;  Gear,  2894. 


Lyon.  150,814;    riile/rancht,  7553;    L*  GtiiIU.l»^ft; 

La  Croix  Rouise. 
MoKTunisOK,  6266  ;  St.  Etimne,  41,534 ;  Roofme,  99)(^; 

Hive  de  Gkr. 
Lb  FuY,  14,924;  Bnoude,  5U7;  VMteitgeamT.TaZl 

Privab,  4219;  Twwrvtoii,  4174  ;  LargenttiftttST^ 
Mbnde,  5909 ;  Marvrjoh,  4l>25  ;  F/orac^  2246. 
NImbs,    43,036;    MatM,    13,566;      Uzh,     6^:^ 

Figan,  5049  ;  Beauc&ire, 
MoNTPBixiEii, 35,5(}6 ;  fi«£(rr-i,  16,233;  Udipe^l\S^) 

5ai«l  H^H«;6995;  CuUe. 
,  Carcassoknk.  18,907;   Narbontte^  10,792;  OaH**'^ 

dor  if,  10,186  ;  Limotu-^  7105. 
Alby,  11,801 ;  CoMtret,  17,602;  Gai7A<r.  8199  ;  X*Hr» 

7205. 
TouixnJBR,  77,372;  Sl  Gaudefu,  6020  ;  jlfm<,3&ri'i 

Ft//r/Ttmche,  2765. 
Fekpiqman,   17,61^;  iV(icl»,  3013  ;  Ccrr^  3302. 


I 


68.  ARHIE^GE  OU  ARIK^QK,  Foix,  4699  ;  Pnmiert,  6905';  ^omt  C«^»iu,  42^1 

260.536. 


69.  AVEYRON,  370,951. 


Eqciokz  ot  R0Ditz,'9635;  MiAay,  10,450;  rdkfnt^ 
6738;  Sr€.^/n7«r«,6421|  £9»/*m,  4082. 

70,  LOT,  287,003.  Cahors,  12,417;  Fiqmc.  6237;  Gwrdon,  5334, 

71.  TARN  ET  GARONNE,     MowTAuaAw,  23,865;  Af<ww«c,  10,618;  OM«e/S»rr*fc 

242,184.  7408. 


I     •  St.  Stfrraa  la  UlU*  dt^  Ibaa  a  lubutb  of  St.  H^Xo,  ta  »bI«U  la 
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Gabordan,  La  Chii1o6««, 
I^  Payi  d^  LutideSf  Le 
pay*  des  B&squcs  (tora- 
pTt'hefiding  La  Ba^fs^Na* 
▼«rr*^t  Le  Payi  de  L&lwiof, 
and  Le  Pays  de  Soule), 
ht  fiii^rn;,  L  Arniiiiomc 
^^otnprebending  Le  Haul 
©r  Le  Blaoc  Artnag^nac, 
Le  Ba«  or  L«  Noir  Ar- 
ma^uac  *),  Le  Cora- 
mini^e  (compr«heBdiug 
Le  Haul  Ct^mmmger  Ls 
Bas  Concimiug«!|  aud  Le 
CouBcrangf). 

I  lud  olhrr  tubdivkioui  more  niioiUe  : 

ml  Of  L«  BIdluc  Analog aiLCi,  and  Le  B«J 
fArmmigamt. 

I  Ibc  ttaUtortty  <j^r  tb«  '  Dtctlontudra  Uni- 
'a  Fraao**  that  wo  maks  Le  Cousciriui*!, 

of   L«   Comoiliige:   oibtfr  «uLbo[ilie» 
ibem  ijMi«|peii^rot. 

.  Idi  BsABN  (fVru)« 

L  Li*  Oaitpbine  {Grmohle),  Le  Haul 
Dauphin^  (coraprthend- 
in^  Lfi  Gr^^vivaudai),  Lc 


Roy&nesr  Le  ('haim^HaMr* 
Le  Brian^onQoiii,  L^KtO' 
bniDuia,  Le  Gapen^joi*, 
ftud  Let  Baron nies),  Lc 
BiiA  Dauphin^  (cainpre* 
handing'  Le  Vietnioif ,  L« 


^^^H  nut  If  Le   Diuis,   aud  La 

^^^^^^■^  Principaut6      d'Oraiii;:e> 

1^^^^^         now  cum  prebend  cd  in  the 
|^^^r_  DirprirtTuent  of  Valid  UBe)» 

Th  lAFiicmtNCB  is-4tjr\    La  Haute 
Proveacv,  La  Basse  Prw- 


^ 


CoitftiorCoitaioA.  Notinduded 
in  the  tbirty-lwo  pro- 
Tittcial  gavernmenti. 

Ls  CoMTAT    u^AvioNuN    and   Lb 

tCoMTAT  V&NAiasiM,  IQ 
n*ahty  liubdiviviuns  of 
Proven ce^  but  subject  lo 
the  Pupe  ;  until  ceded 
by  btm  to  France  in 
1791, 


72.  GERS,ai2^32*  Auch»  10,461;  Condgm,    7038  i  LcefoMtt,  ^3^t  ;    Mt> 

rtmde,  2^32  ;  Li*mbez^   1622* 

73.  HAUTE8  PYRE'NE'ES,  Tajuim,  :2,630  ;  Bw^rtt,  8108  j  Argdh.  1420. 

244,170,  -v         I 

74.  LANDES,  2^4,918,  Mokt  d«  Mawah,  4082  j  Dor,  477S  ;  S/.  Srrrr,  5803. 


75.  LOT  ET  QARONNK, 

346,4110. 

76.  DORDOGNE,  487^02. 

77.  GIRONDK,  5&5,809. 


AoRK,  13,390  ;  Ft/ientuvt  ^Agen,  11,222;  Marmmte, 

7527  ;    Serar,  6603. 
pRfimuBUX,  11,576  *   Ber^iact  92S5  ;  &rr/4^  566!); 

Sontrm  ,3573  ;    /Ijftf r«  c,  3  7  7  5. 
BoHURAUX,   98,705  ;  Liboarne,  07 H;     fm^f,   0^01  ; 

La  iUcic^  3y3 1 ;  Btuat,  4446 1  Letparre,  1 4^4. 


78.  BASSES  PYRE'NE'ES,     Pal%  12,607  j    Ba^oane,    15,9121    O/orwi   or    <J/titMi, 


446.39M. 
79.  HAOTES  AL*PES, 

13MG2. 
80-  DROME,  305,499. 

8L  l&E  BE,  573,645, 


6620  s  Orihet,  7857;  MauUon,  125'J. 
Gap,  7854;  EtaLtun,  Zl^^  \  Brian^oHt  3455, 

ValbwCK,    iO»106  •    mntfttmar,   79CC  ;    I?i>,   3000  j 

NgoHt,  3208  ;   Romaiit. 
Gbbnooue^    28,969  j    fitMur,   16,48^1 1    5^.    3fart'e/fiH, 

1^885  ;  la  Twr  dn  Rin,  2484. 


82.  BOUCHESDURHONK,Marsbillr.    146,239  j    ^s,  24,660;   Aritt,  20,048  j 

362»325.  Taraacon. 

83.  VAR,  323,404.  Dn  ""^^  '      '^^//cwi,  35;522;  (7rAjr*r,  I2,82rj  j 

/.  -H. 

84.  BASSES  ALPE3,  Dio   ..,  ,  .  r>  16  ;  Forcatqmer,  3022  ;  Bttr- 

15U»045.  celonnettr,  2 lo4 ;  iJupiHi^ine,  2069. 

85.  CORSE,  207|889.  Ajaccio,  9003  ?  ^tff/w,  13,061  ;  Vmit^  35S7  ;  Sdr/r^c, 

2662 ;  QiA^i,  1457. 

86.  VAUCLUSE,  246,071.      AvmNoif,  31.786  i   Cttr/»r«lraf,  9224  ;  Oro/^gt,   8874; 

.^p/,  5958. 


j,t,.^..s    n; 


''nous  and  Administration, — This  division 
serves  as  a  basis  for  all  the  olhei  admi- 


attce  IS  djvidetl  for  military  poriiosDa  Into  nineteen  pro- 
m  tit  *  military  diviaioRs:*  of  these  we  snbjmn  n  list,  m.- 
ng  to  the  arranp^enient  made  in  1829,  when  two  military 
lOQS  tlie  head-quarters  of  which  were  at  Cuen  ana 
pieux,  wen?  suppressed. 


BepHirtiDeDU  luckuled. 

Seine,    Seine  et  Oi^e,  Seine  et 
Mame,  Aisne,  Oise,  Lot  ret, 

Euro  et  Loir. 
Ardennes,  Mcuse,  Marne, 
Moselle,  Meurthe,  Vo^iges. 
Iiulre  el   I^ire,   Loir  et  Qier, 

Msiiue   et    Loire,    May  en  lie, 

Sarthe. 
Haul  Rhin,  Bas  Rhin. 
Ain,  Duiibs,  Jura,  Haute  Saf^ne. 
Uere,  Drome,  Han  tea  Alpes. 
Basiies  Alpes,  Vaueluse,  Bouelios 

du  Rhone. 
Ard^^lic,  Card,  Lozcro,  Hfiraiilt, 

Tarn,  Avevron. 
Aude,  Pyn'neoj*  Orientales,  Ar- 

ti^e,  H  ante  Garonne,  H  autei^ 

Pyr6n6es,  Gcrb»  Xaxii  ^t  Gft- 

roujie. 


Strasuourg. 

B£SA>(;oN. 
GUMNOMLE. 

Maju»1!;illk. 

moxtfellikh* 

Tovlovsk. 


XL  Boia>£Ai;x. 

XII,         Nantes, 


Landes,  Girondu,  Bashes  Py- 
renees, Di>rtlugne,  Lot,  Lot 
et  Garonne. 

Charenle  lnt>*neure,   I^uirti   In 
fT'rienre,  Deux  Stlvrea,  Veu- 
d^e,  Viennc,  Charenle, 

COtes  du  Nord,  Finistcie.  lib  et 
V0ainc,  Morbihan, 

Seine  Inf^rienre,  Eure,  Mancho 
Calvados  Ornc. 

Cher,  Indre,  AUier,  Creusws, 
Ni^vre,  Uaule  Vlenuo,  Cor* 
r^e. 

Nord,  Pas  de  Calais,  Somtne, 

Corse. 

Aube,  Haute  Marnc,  Yoiine, 
C^te  d'Or,  Saruie  et  Loin?. 

Rh5ne,  Loire,  Cantal,  Puy  de 
Ddme,  Haute  Lioire. 

The  principal  fortresses  are:  along  or  near  the  Bdgmni 
Pruifcsian,  and  Bavarian  frontier— Gravelines,  Dunker«|uep 
Lille,  Douai,  Canihrai,  V aleneie nueii,  Cond^,  Maubeug^o, 
Avesnes,  Rocroy,  Givet  el  Charleraonl,  Me^ierets  Sedan, 
Thionville,  Meti,  Bitclie,  and  Weisseiubonrp; ;  al.iiu:  the  Rhe- 
nish frontier—Haguenau,  Strasbourg,  Sch  idNeuf 
Brisaeh  ;  towardij  Uie  J  ura— B6fort  or  Belli  .  on,  and 
the  new  Fori  de  TEcluse;  towards  the  Alpa  and  lUe  Sardi- 
nian frontier— Greooblc  and  Brian<^on;  alouf/ ihc8uaru»h  or 
Fyrenijai:  froulier— Pt^rpiguao,  Bdiej^oiUei  Mont  I^ui^tSL 


XIIL 

Rl£Nll£9. 

XIV. 

RoriH. 

XV. 

BUUHGES. 

XVL 

XVIL 
XVUL 

Lille* 
Bastia. 
DuoN. 

XIX. 


Lyok. 
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Jet*n-Pierl  de-Porf,  and  Bayonnf.  The  naval  dock  and 
biiiklin*;  yards  arc  Brest,  Ti>ulon,  Rocliefort,  Clicrbouru,  and 
Lorieut.  Sloops  of  war  me  built  alst>  at  Bayonne,  Nantes,  and 
St.  Si'tvan,  a  jjuburb  of  8t,  Malo.  In  lime  of  war  Dnnkerque 
and  St.  Malo  .^cnd  out  a  preal  number  of  privateers. 

The  administration  of  the  laws  in  France  has  led  to  other 
divi'iuU"!,  The  smallest  judicial  diviaions  are  cantons^  each 
of  which  is  under  the  junsdiction  of  ajM^**  de  jmiv  (justice 
of  peace),  and  in  the  rural  districts  ciiraprehends  several 
cinnniunes ;  but  in  the  large  town*,  which  consist  of  but 
uno  rommune,  there  are  usually  several  juges.  These 
jfc«^'r'«^f/f*  ;/a/.r  have  a  final  jurisdiction  in  smaller  matter.'*,- 
mvd  dII  suits  must  eorae  before  them,  with  a  view,  if  pos- 
sible, to  an  ami  cable  adjust  merit,  before  they  are  carried 
hilo  a  superior  court.  They  are  all  salaried,  and  arc  prufes- 
Mioaal  men.  The  whole  number  of  cantoua  in  the  kingdom 
is  2t<34.  The  maurs  of  communes  appear  to  have  also 
some  JLuliciiil  authority.  The  Tribunaiu:  de  Premiert*  In- 
Jitattce^  or  primary  courts,  which  may  perhaps  be  compared 
to  our  quarlcr-sessions,  arc  one  for  every  arroudissemeiit. 
The  whole  number  of  arrondissements  in  France  is  3G3. 
Eacli  tribunal  eonisists  of  from  three  to  eight  or  more 
members  tbesidci*  suppkraentary  members),  according  lo 
the  population  or  business  of  the  arrondissement,  with 
a  pmcurevr  da  TOi\  or  attorney  for  the  crown.  These 
court*  take  cognizance  of  civil  and  criminal  case«  within 
certain  limits,  but  not  of  often ces  against  the  stale.  The 
section  of  the  tribunal  which  takes  cognizance  of  criminal 
cases  is  called  Tnbunalde  Police  CorrectiontteUe*  The  Vvttrs 
Rfjyaies  (twenty-iieven  in  number)  are  the  highest  courts 
<wjlh  the  exception  of  the  Cuur  de  Cmsatifm)^  and  may  be 
compared  with  our  as&iio  ^lourta.  They  have  jurisdiclion 
over  several  departments  as  jgivcn  below,  and  the  numher  of 
thejudges  varies  according  to  the  extent  and  business  of  the 
circuit  over  which  they  preside.  The  Cour  Royah  of  Paris 
consists  of  fifty  judges,  and  the  whole  number  of  judges  of 
these  courts  is  about  nine  hundred:  their  salaries  are  very 
small.  Each  cour  royaie  is  divided  into  several  chambers  ; 
one  decides  on  bills  oJ  indictment,  in  the  same  manner  as  an 
English  srand  jury  ;  another  tries  criminalcaseij;  others  take 
cognizance  of  civil  cases.  Some  members  of  these  courlsj 
visit  the  chief  towns  of  the  departments  subject  to  their 
jurisdiclion  about  once  in  three  months  for  the  purpose  of 
holding  Coun  d^Aseiset  or  assize  courts  for  criminal  cases 
exclusively.  An  appeal  lies  from  the  subordinate  courts 
lo  th©  Cours  Bouai^s  ;  but  not  from  these  to  any  other 
csotirt»  except  to  the  Cour  de  Cmmlion^  at  Paris,  and  that, 
tjot  on  questions  of  iact^  but  only  as  to  matters  of  law.  The 
Cmtr  d4*  Caasatifm  can,  if  it  finas  any  defect  of  this  kind, 
order  a  new  trial  before  another  Cnnr  Rotjtde.  [CAiSATiO^fJ 
The  decisions  of  all  these  tribunals  nre  regukted  by  Les 
f^inq  Cod^s.  [Codks,  Lks  Cinq.]  Juries  are  only  occasion- 
ally employed,  and  under  regulations  materially  djjferent 
from  our  own. 


Poitiers.  Charente  Inf<?rieure,  Deux  Sevres,  Vcod^ 

Vienne. 
Rennes,  COtes  du  Nord,  Finistcre,  lUe  et  Vibuoe, 

Loire  Inf6rieure,  Morbihan 
RioM.  Allier^  Canial,  Huute  Lotr€,  Puy  de  Ddmt 

Rouen.  Eure,  Seine  InfCTieure. 

Toulouse.         Arriege,    Haute  Craronne,   Turn,  Ttro  et 

Garonne, 

The  whole  cost  of  the  administration  of  justice  in  FriAer, 
according  to  the  Budget  of  183!*,  is  l9,00U,6r5  francs,  whidi 
is  thus  distributed  : — 


Central  Administration  • 

Council  of  State 

Cour  de  Cassation 

Cours  Rftyaies 

Coura  d'A*9iHes 

Tribunaux  de  Premiere  Instance 

Tribunaux  de  Commerce  et  de  Police     , 

Justices  de  Paix 

Expenses  of  Ciiminal   Ju&lice,  anii  of 

Civd  and  Criminal  Statistics 
Miscellaneous    .  .  *  . 


d24,800  Um$. 

969,01K} 

4,243,130 

154,400 

242.3U0 
3,103,200 

3.322,OnO 
45,000 


Pkce  of 
AlX. 

Amiens. 

Angkrs. 

Ba3TIA. 
I  BESANgON, 

Bordeaux. 

BouROBs. 

Caeic, 

CoLMAR. 

DOUAI. 
GUENOBLK. 

L  Limoges. 
1  Lyon* 
Mktz- 

MuNTPELLlKR, 

Nakcy. 

iOkleans. 
Pari  I. 

Pau. 


Cours  Royales. 

D(7|>iinroentt  in  ItiflrjaTiwUcikMi. 
Gers,  Lot,  l^t  et  Garonne. 
Basses  Alpeh,  Bonches  du  Rhone,  Var, 
Ainne,  Oise,  Somme, 
Maine  et  Loire,  Mayenne,  Sarthe. 
Corse, 

Doubs,  Haute  SaAne,  Jura. 
Charente,  J>ordogne>  Girondc. 
Cher,  Indre,  Nievre. 
Calvados,  Manehe,  Orne. 
Bas  Rhin»  Haut  Rhin. 
QCne  d'Or,  Haute  Marne,  Saone  et  Loire. 
Nurd,  Pa-^  de  Calais. 
Drome,  H  antes  A I  pes,  Is&^. 
Correze,  C re  use,  Haute  Vienne. 
Aiu,  Loire.  K!i6ne. 
Artlenncs,  Moselle. 
Aude,  Avcyron,  H6rault,  Pyrenees  Or  ien- 

tidea. 
Mcurthe,  Meuse,  VotJ^es. 
Ardtichc",  Gard,  Lo/ere,  Vaucluse. 
Indre  et  l^oire,  Loirei,  Liur  et  Cher 
Aube,  Eureet  Loir.  Maine,  Seine,  Seine  et 

Marne,  Seine  et  Oii?o,  Yunne. 
Basses  P^vrC^ncos,  Hiiuieb  Pucn^es,  Laiidef*. 


19,000,375  ftitwi 
The  ecclesiastical  division  of  France  has  undergone  nnof 
chan^^es.  Before  the  Revolution  there  were  eighteen  irch- 
bishoprics,  exclusive  of  Avignon.  Of  thes«,  one  (DnabTii) 
has  been  reduced  to  a  smiple  bishopric,  aufl  four  united 
with  others,  viz.,  Aries  and  Embrun  with  Aix;  Ymot 
with  Lyon;  and  Narbonne  with  Toulouse  :  the  additiuo  of 
Avignon  makes  the  present  number  fourteen*  Theirdh 
bishops,  before  the  Itevolution,  had  as  i^uffragans  out  hsD- 
dretl  and  seven  bishops  in  France;  one  in  the  €mi» 
of  Nit  e  (Nice), and  iwotAnnecyand  MaurieoneK  in  Sj^^^V 
i n  1 1 aly  ;  two  ( Bu  1  e  a iid  La u ^an n e J  in  S wi t «e r  1  and ;  ^ k 
two  (Ton may  and  Namur)  in  ihe  Low  Countries.  Btajdtf 
these,  four  French  bis^hoprics  were  under  the  juris^iicUun 
of  German  archbishops,  making  the  whole  num' 
French  bishoprics  one  hundred  and  «levenv 
diooeseB  forty-nine  have  been  suppressed ;  ni.,  Agde. 
Aleth,  Apt,  Avranclies,  Auxerre  (the  archhbhopof  & 

1  akes  an  additional  title  from  Auxerre );  Bazaa,  Beftrai    

Bethleem,  Bi^ziers.  Bi»ulogne,  Castres,  Cou^rRiu.  CoflAjoi 

Dax,  Die,  Dol,  Glandfives,  Gras^e,  Laon,  Laiaur,  Lecbourt 

I  Lescar,  Lisieux,    Lodeve,   Lotubez.  Malo  (St.),  Miwpn^, 

I  Noyon,Ob5ron,OmeriSl.),Oiange.  Papoul  (St.J  Pt»i'SU 

j  Pol'de  Lfion  (St.),  Pons  (St.  t,  Rioux,  Hiex  SamlU  Sarlit, 

Senez,    Senhs,    yisleron,   Tool,   Toulon,  Treguier.  Vth, 

Vabre\  and  Vence:    the  remainder,  with  the  addmn  oS 

the    ex*aichbishopric   of  Cambrai  and  the   m»w  woci  U 

Nancy,  St.  Dd,  and  Moulins,  make  the  pieoent  iixii^ 

bishoprics  of  France, 

Archbishoprics  in  lialia^  and  Bishoprict  with  the  13^^ 
nienis  included  in  them.  Each  Archbishopric  itfi^mi 
%  iU  suffragan  diitcese*. 


urisiiicuunj 


Paris. 

Seine. 

Nevers 

Nidm 

Chartres 

Eure  et  Loir. 

Moulins 

AUi«r. 

Meaux 

Seine    et 

Reims, 

Marne. 

Arrondis£>e- 

Orl&ins 

Loiret, 

ment     of 

Blois 

Loir  et  Cher, 

R e  i m*^,  i n  t he        ^^^1 

Versailles 

Seine  et  Oise. 

department 

Arras 

Pas  de  Calais. 

of  Manie, 

AT^kttnm 

1  Cambrai 

Nord. 

Soissons 

Aihnt^ 

Lyon  et 

Chalons 

Maruedofli 

I'ienne. 

RhOne,  Loire. 

Uie    uM 

Autun 

SaOncetlvoire. 

ai^mM 

1-Kingres 

Haute  Marne. 

ReitniH 

Dijon 

Cate  d*Or. 

Beauvais 

Oue.     ^ 

fcit.  Claude 

Jura. 

Amiens 

SomiiiQ.   ^ 

Grenoble 

Isere, 

Tour§. 

IndrecfllHri. 

Rouen. 

iieine      lnf&- 

Le  MariH 

SariJie.  lUv 

ricure. 

enin*. 

Bayeux 

Calvados. 

Angers 

MskineeiLcii^ 

Evreux 

Eure. 

Rennea 

ineetVilKVt 

bl'QZ 

Orne. 

Nantes 

Lair^  Itil^ 

Coutances 

Manche. 

neurr.  fl 

Sens  et 

Quimp^ 

Fmi*i*rR™ 

Auxerre. 

Yonne. 

Vannes 

Morbihfto. 

Troyes 

Aube. 

Saint  Brieuc 

Cot««ddii4i 

l^lte 
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Clermont 
Limoges     I 


Ijq  Puy 

Tulle 
Saint  Flour 

Alby. 
Rodcz 
Cahors 
Mende 
Perpignan 

Bordeaux. 

Agon 

AngoulSmc 
Poitiers 

Perigueux 
La  Kocbelle 

Lu^on 

Auch, 
Aire 
Tarbes 

Bajonne 

Toulouse  et 
Narbonne. 


'  Cher,  Tndre.' 
Puy  de  Domo. 
Grouse, 

Haute 

Vienne. 
Haute  Loire. 
Corrdze. 
Cantal. 
Tarn. 
Aveyron. 
Lot 
Lozdre. 
Pyrdnees  Ori- 

cntales. 
Gironde. 
Lot     et    Ga- 
ronne. 
Charentc. 
Vienne,  Deux 

Sdvrcs. 
Dordogne. 
Charente 

fSrieure. 
Vendue. 
Gers. 
Landes. 
Hautes  Pyru- 

ii«es. 
Bassos    Pyrd- 

n6es. 


Pamiers 
Carcassonne 
Aix,  Aries, 
Embrun, 


Marseille 


In. 


Haute   Ga- 


Frdjus 
Digne 
Gap 
Ajaccio 
Bescm^on, 

Strasbourg 

Metz 
Verdun 
BcUey 
Saint  Did 
Nancy 

Avignon. 
NImes 
Valence 
Viviers 
Montpellier 


Arridge. 
Aude. 

Benches      du 
Rh6ne  (ex- 
cept the  ar- 
rondisse- 
ment  of 
Marseille). 

Arrondisse- 
mcnt    of 
Marseille  in 
the   depart- 
ment of 
Bouches 
du  Rhone. 

Var. 

Basses  Alpcs. 

Hautes  Al|)es. 

Corse. 

Doubs,  Haute 
SaOno. 

Haut      Rhio, 
BasRhin.. 

Moselle. 

Mcuse. 

Ain. 

Vosgfts. 

Mcurthe. 

Vaucluse. 

Gard. 

DrCme. 

Arddche. 

Hdrault. 


ronne. 
Montauban     Tarn    ot   Ga- 
ronne. 

ChvemmenLr-ThQ  general  outline  of  the  supreme  govern- 
ment of  France  bears  a  resemblance  to  our  own,  bemg  an 
hereditary  constitutional  or  limited  monarchy.  Its  general 
constitution  is  defined  in  the  charter  granted  by  Louis 
XVIII.  upon  his  restoration  in  a.d.  1814 ;  modified  in  1830 
after  ;the.  reyolutioa  which  drove  out  tlie  elder  branch  of 
the  Bourbona;  and  farther  modified  since  that  time.  The 
charter*  as  modified  after  the  revolution  of  183U,  consists 
of  sixty-se^en  articles  arranged  under  soveu  heads.  We 
give  an  abstract  of  its  chief  provisions,  as  best  convoying 
an  idea  of  the  present  constitution  of  France.  The  chief 
alteration  marie  since  has  been  the  abolition  of  hereditary 
peerages,  and  the  restriction  of  the  liberty  of  the  press. 

Ist  h«id,  containing  eleven  articles. — Droit  public  des 
JFiranpais  {Public  or  naiional  Rights  </  the  jFV-Wf  A).— Tliis 
head  provides  for  the  equality  of  all  Frenchmen  in  the  eye 
of  the  law,  their  equal  admissibility  to  civil  and  military 
employments,  and  their  equal  freedom  from  arrest  other- 
'Wise  than  by  legal  process.  It  guarantees  (he  full  enjoys 
raent  of  religious  liberty ;  and  while  it  recognizes  Catho- 
licism as  the  religion  of  the  majority  of  Frenchmen,  pro- 
vides for  the  payment  not  only  of  the  Catholic  priesthood, 
but  of  the  mmisters  of  other  Christian  denominations^  out 
of  the  public  purse.  It  insures  the  liberty  to  all  French- 
men of  printing  and  publishing  their  opinions  (subsequent 
enactments  have,  however,  restricted  this  freedom),  and 
prohibits  the  re-establishment  of  the  censorship.  It  abo- 
lisbes  the  conscription;  provides  for  the  oblivion  of  all 
political  offences  previoua  to  the  restoration  of  the  Bour- 
bons; and  guarantees  tlie  security  of  property  (including 
the  so-called  '  national  domains'),  except  wnen  the  public 
good,  as  made  out  in  a  legal  manner,  requires  the  sacrifice 
of  individual  property,  in  which  case  the  owner  must  be 
indemnified. 

2nd  head,  containing  eight  articles.— i^orme*  du  Gou- 
verrtement  du  Roi  (Limits  qf  the  kingly  /^>trtfr).— -This 
bead  secures  to  the  king  the  supreme  executive  power,  the 
command  of  the  army  and  navy,  the  right  of  making  war 
and  treaties  of  peace,  alliance,  and  commerce ;  of  nomi- 
nating to  all  the  ofiices  of  nublic  administration ;  and  of 
making  all  regulations  neeoTul  for  the  execution  of  the 
laws,  without  the  power  of  suspendinsr  them  or  dispensing 
with  them.  It  provides  that  the  legislative  functions  shaU 
be  exercised  by  the  king,  the  Chamber  ef  Peers,  and  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies;  that  every  law  must  be  agreed  to 

Sa  majority  of^  each  chamber,  (the  discussions  and  votes 
which  are  to  be  free,)  and  sanctioned  by  tho  king ;  that 
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bills  may  originate  with  either  of  the  three  branches  of  the 
legislature,  except  money  bills,  which  must  originate  in 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies;  and  that  a  bill  rejected  by 
either  branch  of  the  legislature  cannot  be  brought  in  again 
the  same  session.  The  civil  list  is  fixed  at  the  coramencc- 
mcnt  of  every  reign,  and  cannot  be  altered  during  that  reign. 
3rd  head,  containing  ten  articles. — De  la  Chambre  des 
Pairs  {Of  the  Chamber  qf  iV^r*).— This  head  provides  for 
the  assembling  of  this  chamber  simultaneously  with  the 
deputies,  and  renders  every  sitting  illegal  (except  when  the 
chamber  is  exercising  its  judicial  power)  unless  it  is  held 
durinjj  the  session  of  the  deputies.  The  nomination  of  the 
peers  is  vested  in  the  king ;  (the  princes  of  the  blood  arc 
peers  by  right  of  birth ;)  their  number  is  unlimited,  and 
their  dignity  may  be  for  life  or  hereditary.  (Hereditary 
peerages  have  been  since  abolished.)  The  peers  have  no 
right  of  entry  into  the  chamber  under  twenty-five  years  of 
age  or  of  voting  under  thirty.  The  chancellor  of  France  is 
president,  or,  in  his  absence,  a  peer  nominated  by  the  king. 
The  sittings  of  the  peers  are  public.  The  chamber  takes 
cognizance  of  offences  against  the  state.  A  peer  can  only 
be  arrested  by  the  authority  of  the  chamber,  and  is  not 
amenable  to  any  other  tribunal  than  the  chamber  in  cri- 
minal matters. 

4th  head,  containing  sixteen  articles.— D<?  la  Chambre 
dps  Deputia  (Of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies).—Th\s  head 
provides  fur  the  election  of  the  deputies  and  the  sittings  of 
the  chamber.  Hie  eleetora  must  be  not  loss  than  twenty- 
five  years  of  age  and  the  deputies  not  loss  than  thirtv  (since 
reduced  to  twenty-five),  and  each  must  possess  whatever 
other  qualifications  the  law  requires.  The  deputies  arc 
elected  for  five  years,  and  one«half  of  the  deputies  for  each 
department  must  be  residents  in  it.  The  chamber  elects 
its  own  president  at  the  opening  of  each  session.  Its 
sittings  ordinarily  are  public;  but  any  five  members  can 
require  that  it  form  itself  into  a  secret  committee.  Bills 
are  discussed  in  separate  bureaux,  or  committees.  No  tax 
can  be  levied  without  the  consent  of  both  chambers.  The 
land-tax  (iWipot  fonder)  can  be  granted  only  year  by  year ; 
other  taxes  may  be  voted  for  several  years.  The  king  con- 
vokes the  two  chambers,  and  prorogues  and  dissolves  that 
of  the  deputies,  but  must  in  that  case  assemble  a  new  one 
within  three  months.  All  members  are  free  from  arrest 
for  debt  during  tho  session  and  for  six  weeks  before  and 
after,  and  from  arrest  on  a  criminal  charge  during  the  ses- 
sion, unless  taken  in  the  act  or  arrested  by  permission  of 
Uie  chamber. 

5th  head,  containing  two  articles. — Des  Ministres  (Of 
the  Ministers).*^Thcst!  may  be  members  of  either  chamber ; 
and  have,  besides,  the  right  of  entry  into  the  other  chamber,  in 
which  they  can  claim  to  be  heard.  The  deputies  may  impeach 
the  ministers;  the  peers  alone  have  the  right  to  tiy  them. 

6th  head,  containing  twelve  articles. — De  VOrdre  Judici- 
aire  (Of  the  Administration  of  Justice), — This  head  provides 
for  the  continuance  of  tho  previously  existing  institutions 
until  properly  modified  by  law ;  the  publicity  of  criminal  pro- 
ceedings (except  in  particular  cases) ;  the  non-removability 
of  the  judges  (the  justices  of  peace  are  however  removable) ; 
and  the  right  of  the  king  to  remit  or  commute  the  penalty 
awarded.  It  prohibits  the  confiscation  of  goods ;  the  crea- 
tion of  special  commissions  or  tribunals;  and  the  with- 
drawal of  any  from  the  jurisdiction  to  which  he  is  legally 
subject. 

7th  head,  containing  eight  articles. — Droits  particuUers 
garantis  par  VEtat  (IndwidutU  Rights  guaranteed  by 
the  <Sto/tf).— Among  other  things,  this  head  renders  invio- 
lable all  engagements  with  the  public  creditor;  provides  for 
the  government  of  the  colonies  by  particular  laws;  and 
requires  the  king  and  his  successors,  on  their  accession,  to 
swear  to  the  faithml  observance  of  the  constitutional  charter. 

The  deputies  are  all  chosen  by  the  departments :  or,  to 
borrow  the  language  of  our  own  institutions,  they  are  all 
'  county  members ;'  but  the  nature  of  the  electoral  Quali- 
fication, which  is  the  payment  of  rather  more  than  8/.  direct 
taxes,  precludes  in  those  departments  which  contain  large 
towns  any  undue  predominance  of  the  agricultural  interest, 
or  rather  in  the  depressed  condition  of  the  agriculturist,  se- 
cures the  predominance  of  the  residents  in  towns.  The  votes 
are  given  by  ballot  The  whole  number  of  deputies  is  now 
459,  having  been  increased  within  the  last  few  years  from 
430.    They  are  thus  returned  :— 

1  Department.     Seine,  (containing  Paris  and  its  envi- 
rons) 14  members  •  .  •  .14 

VoL.X.-aH. 


Department.  Nord,  (containing  Lillo  and  otlier  ma- 

iiiifacturing  tawns)  12  memberB  ,  .  • 

D^paf Inaeiit.     Seine  Infdrieure  (containing  Rouen) 


11  members 

1  Department 

members 

2  Departments. 

beri  each 
15  Departments, 


Girondo  (containing  Bordeaux),  !) 

•  •  •  •  » 

Mancho  and  Pas  de  Calais,  8  mem- 


Aisne^  Calvados  (conlaininj^  Caen), 
Cliarenle  InfSrieure,  Dardi>giie,  Eure,  llle  et  Vi- 
laine  (containing  Ren nes),  Isfcre,  Loire  Lifi'neure 
(conlaining  Nantes)*  Maine  et  Loire  (containing 
Angers),  Orne,  Puy  de  Dome  (containing  Cler- 
mont),  Sa6ne  et  Loire»  Sarthe,  Seine  et  Oiise, 
Sarame  (containing  Amiens),  7  members  eacb 

10  Departments.  Bouc^ea  du  Rhone  (containing Mar- 
seille), C5tes  du  Nord,  Finist^rre,  Morbihan,  Mo- 
Belle  (containing  MetzK  Bas  Rbin  (containing  Stras- 
bourg), Haute  Garonne  (containing  Toulouse), 
Hi5rault  (containing  Montpetlier),  Marne  (contain- 
ing Reims),  Meurlbe,  6  members  eacb     . 

25  Deparinaents*  Ain.Aude,  Avcyron/Cbarente,  C6te 
d'Or,  Doulwi,  Gard  (containint^  Nimes),  Gets*  Loire 
(containing  St,  Etieime),  Loij-et  (conttiining  Or- 
leans), Lt>t,  Lot  et  Garonne,  Mayenne*  Disc,  Basses 
Pyr^nfics,  Haut  Rhin,  RhOne  (containing  Lvon), 
Seine  et  Marne,  Tarn,  Var,  Vendee,  Vienne,  if  smte 
Vienne,  Vo8ges»  and  Yonne,  5  members  each 

20  Departments.  Allier,  Ardeche,  Ardennci*,  Aube 
(ronlaining  Troyes),  Cantal,  Cher,  Corrt^ze,  Creuse, 
Drome,  Eure  et  Loir,  Indre,  Indre  et  Loire.  Jura, 
Haute  Marne,  Meuse,Nitivre,  Haute  Saoiie,  Deux 
Sevres,  Tarn,  Tarn  et  Garonne,  Vaueluse  (con- 
lain  ing  Avignon),  4  members  each 


12 
11 


16 


105 


60 


125 


80 


BUDGET 
It  mvu%  b«  dbi«nrfld  tliilL  ili!«  |W«i  tHe  n^titiViftaird 


7  DcpaHmcnts.  Arricge,  Lander,  Loir  et  Clier,  Httnte 
Loire,  LcJZt're,  Haules  PyrcJi6e.s  Pyrenees  Onen- 
tales,  3  m embers  uacU      .  •  .  ,21 

3  DeiarUnents.  Hautes  Alpcs,  Basses  Alpes,  Corse, 
2  members  each  «  •  •  •     G 

86  Departments.  4S9 

*^*  The  towns  mentioned  in  the  above  list  bare  intboi 
respective  communes  a  population  of  30,000  or  upwardly  v> 
cording  to  the  census  of  1  S3 1-2, 

The  cabinet  council  of  tbe  king  consists  of  eight  r 
for  the  folloirving  deparLraenls ; — l.Fiuance;  2,  ibe  1 
3,  Justice  (the  minister  of  justice  is  also  keepcx  ol  ik 
seals);  4,  Marino;  5,  Foreign  Affairs;  6,  War;  7,  PuU- 
lie  Instruction,  and  8,  Commerce  and  Manufacturer,  Tbe 
superintendence  of  public  worship,  so  far  as  the  state  hasto  d^j 
with  it*  has  of  late  years  been  connected  with  the  mmbtrj 
of  public  instruclion,  of  the  inl«nor.  or  of  justice ;  atprt- 
sent  it  is  connected  with  the  last  There  has  not  b«ett 
the  revolution  of  1830  a  distinct  ministry  of  pubhc 
{Minislere  des  Cuiies.}  Their  salaries  are  comtnoul' 
francs  (SOUU/.)-  the  minister  for  foreign  affan 
francs  (62  50/,),  and  the  minister  of  pubhc  iiislrn 
fruncs,  orabuve  4000/.  One  of  these  is  appoinled 
of  the  council,  and  is  considered  as  the  head  of  Ui'.  i 
try,  or  in  our  phrase,  prime  minister. 

Pevenutf  Pljpendiiuref  Army  and  Navy, — ^Tbe  fbinf 
brandies  of  the  revenue  and  expcudiliire  will  be  be^t  k«h 
from  the  following  statements  of  the  *  budget'  (a  ierni  m 
use  in  France  as  well  as  in  England)  of  1832,  laid  IwRac 
the  chamlitrs  in  1831 ;  and  of  the  budget  for  1338,  IttxiVc- 
fore  the  chambers  of  1837: — 

FOll  1838, 

rttveiiuc,  anrt  the  mimt  gmnM  liy  tbe  CKiusWra. 

EXPENMTPRRr 
Miniflry  oflustice  nad  of  public  worship  (^iaclucling  Uie  <:har]Bvr 
of  the  If'gloti  of  houaur.  Kad  the  mjprrViim'- 
(]r  kktg*^fl  prinUng-ofilce) 
rorcii^n  oiTiUri 
niurltia 

SMiblle  iititriirtifm         .•«..«        Orj^^^ifM 
iDnisee  ^InelodiDg  interect  and  chargcion  theiis* 
tionml  dt'bw  i«cuiiliipi,  ainkiQii;  funU,  p^otioui^ 
ami  Lhe  cborge  of  collecting  the  public  tevvniui).      i4i.MUm 

'' ,      .    m.'>.i» 

tuimntereii  titid  public  voikt.        •        >         .        .        v.  'Al 
interior 
Chjunber  of  d«puUe* 

Total  »p«tli]ilii»     «         ,  \,iim,\^.i^ 

Or  at^t 4UX^,m 

Tiie  troups  were  distributed  as  follows; — 

Infitntnf. — Vetpum  SuhjilUTn  Oflict-r*,    10  tui  "  ~ 

23  ditto  -/liiifaDTrji'  tif  tlip  Lino,  6?  riri,iment»  ;   1 
in  Airiest  3  baUaboiis;    TraiDtng   tVimtiiUiirs  .,  < 
fwmpfloica. 

Gd'a/iy.— Vi't(*tftn  Cavalry,  4  corDpELiiict;  Carliintvrs,  Si  i 

rajssirr*.  13  diilo;  Dra^jooaa,  12  ditto  ;  Liifltt  Drnxooii*  (Ch>  .», 

L.MUctfn,    S  dUlui    Ilu^ftan,   6  dfttu;    Atricau    Li^fht    I>i&{|tto'iM   {j  \^ij^ 

Jrhfft^f/fmH  En^ngfTM^ — ArtitWy,  14  r^isrinienM;  Enj^tDcve*,  3£ttB.^ 
t.v  "  1  itulioos;  Tmining  Compfinira,  ^  ouinpiLol«<«  ;  riufw^i*,  4itrt«» 

iu  ibe  Dupaittitf'iiu,  S4  hsjuwai;  Mttntci|«4l  Giutd  <d  fun 
1  the  ColoDUl  trtN.in#. 

Mnr.D-  I  .11  of  ihf  yenra  lS.^l-.^4  (in  ^Mth  lilt  yaar  dw  0t]ke  wMfl d 
£uro(H7  rvduccd  ihmt  Rraiies),  the  mUiliLr)  Tore*  of  Fmnoe  am«i«nlMKIIi»ti<i> 
4WI.0OO  i»w?tt. 

Of  the  military  seminaries  the  Ecole  Pgh  ^  «• 

the  most  celebrated*     The  natiojial  guard  r  vu 

our  yeomanry  and  volunteer*;  and  ai»  every  lowiiUi-uM- 
sequence  has  a  force  of  this  description,  the  number  of 
men  trained  to  the  use  of  arms  is  immense. 

The  French  Navy,  in  the  year  1836,  consisted  of  tJkf 
following  vessels :— 

Ships  of  the  liu«>,  in  sen  Ico,  In  ordinarj,  or  bnUdiof 

Frigutes »         « 

CurvHttc*  •«..,.         • 

HHk» 

tiuu  brig!  ••■*.•. 

C  u  iter*  aadlof gen     «•«.•* 

^Leam-boats       •         * 

Other  Tcaaelt        •••«••* 

V««««l«orBUkit>4s    ^ 

The  number  of  superior  officers  at  the  same  time  wtitt 

follows : — 

Aittnirntf,  nnd  ottivr  fliif^  ofRe«r»,  not  ^vm. 

Po*l  GnptAUiA  (fup/aUft  rf*T  f'^aitiettM)        ,         .  -         5* 

Cooimatiderit  {Qtpiiaittci  de  Corvetft}    ...  XiO 

Llei&tAUUitt     •        ^        •        •        ,        .         ,         ,  ^|« 

EMCitfMi  da  VoftUMA         .       .       «       «        .  M 

im 


REVENUE. 

Rorenna  irlittig  from  lAodod  property  .        •        ,        * 

I'ull  tAX,  tax  <Mi  psnoQAU.  door  and  window  tax      ,         •        . 

PAl«Ot«  . 

Stfltni^ft  nri  Tf'jHitry,  iind  ch«]i|Eefl  of  property  • 

1{>  :;  IVom  the  TuEioaal  propcity,  koch  »«  tbe  na- 
r  ^  forest*.  &e, 

C'li  jl^rect  tAKCfl     «.•.*.« 

I'lrtniKuc  ui'  vniiuui  workB  c&rded  du  on  acjcoiint  of  tlie  govern - 
ttifrtt :  a«  ihu  m^uufiiciiire  of  muSa  and  of  gunpowder,  and 
the  1M>iti ,  , 

SuudrUnaud  «Jitr&Qrdiaariea,        #.*••• 


33, 000.  MO 


Tot*l  reveune 


13,000.  t>i>D 
.  1,053.000,000 


Df  ftbout 


j£4:t,g75,gQO 


It  b  ei>tiiuated  ihaL   the   national  debt  of   France,   on 


Jau»  li  1838,  will  be  aa  follows: — 


Reiitei,  5    per  c«alft.      •  «. 

*        ft  •  » 

d        I,  •  * 

S'mkinj^  fUtid  ■         ■         •  • 
Inrcif»t  add  principal  of  eaoala 

lii<i^ri*»t  of  tu^curititfi        ,  . 

I^t^rost  an  nnniiitk't       .  , 

AuuuitittB  iiiiti  p«DiioQ«  ,  • 


PrdaetiDp;  llia  ■inking  fand,  and  tTiat  portion  nf  thd  delrt 
which  ha«  txiou  ri'-deenjcdtUtii  dcbi  nmwmti  to      .        * 


f  run  en. 
147,053.47-3 

35.SK»5.r.i^6 
44.616, -Ji).! 
&.'J3<>.0  0 
9.000.000 
9,000.0(M> 
58,050,00U 

a26. 566,496 


S54,50e»496 

Besides  the  revenues  of  the  stale,  the  communes  raise 
taxes  for  defraying  their  own  expenses:  of  these  taxes  tlie 
octmis,  or  lix-al  duties,  levied  in  the  towns  on  all  goods 
w  huh  pavs  ihrongh  the  barriers,  constitute  a  leadinf^  portion. 

The  army  in  1837  consisted  of  upwards  of  300,UUU  otbcers 
aniJ  men.    They  may  be  thus  classified : — 

Omc«'r»  «tf  all  rnuks,  andnf  all  (HirLtunB  of  tbo  fitaR"  .         ...     15,539 
Siibu)^riiift,   null  cummmionefl  olRretB,  dnkmrncta  and  tniimpotcrfl, 

feotdif  rti  nol  m  tb<?  iiinkfl.  and  obildr^Q 75»f35 

SuUiv'tM  of  .ill  klndt,  M.  cav&try,  infuiilry^  arti1kry«  mid  tagianexm    .  310,734 

302  jog 

Of  general  and  superior  officers  the  number  was  as 
follows  t— 

MarEhnltf  of  Prance .,,,  11 

lJ(intenAnt'ti«iMrak,  in  actir*  tiSTviw  ••..,.  99 
In  rewnre         ••.,,.  7 

nneimp]:o)«d J^ 


If  i^t»ii>G«ivra1i  {MafiA&tat  dt  CietmpX  in  acthre  Mrvfce     * 

in  rcacrve  «        ,     , 

ujicniploy«d  . 

ColonAtt,  LSautenAHt'ColoiiieU,  and  aultordinnta  ofn<><r»,  lo  Sab- 

Liouit'uuttim      -,,*.*.         .         ,     , 

AtfftttjuiiM,  jQUDftaotM,  mod  &ub'lniem\mt9      .        .        .        * 


143 
35 


\Zi 


£03 
567 


PR  A 


4U 
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iiionr  Religion,  Educaiional  Eitahluhmeni*,  Crime. 
'incipal  stock  from  which  the  French  nation  derives 
its  origin  is  the  Celts.  At  the  period,  of  CEDsar'a  invasion 
I  these  Celts  occupied  nearly  all  the  midland*  western,  and 
.  southern  parU  of  the  country,  extending  in  one  direction 
li  from  the  proiiionlory  of  Bretagne  to  the  mountains  of  Swit- 
zerland and  Savoy,  and  perhaps  to  the  frontier  of  the  Tyrol ; 
mod  in  anotht^r  direction  from  the  hanks  of  the  Garonne  to 

Itiiose  of  the  Seine  and  Marne.    The  south-western  comer 
of  the  country  was  o<?cupied  by  the  Aquitanijins,  whose  ter- 
•^'"•■v  '^Ktendod  from  the  Gmronne  to  the  Pyrenees:  and 
,  some  Ligurian  triheji  wore  mtermingled  with  the 
It   the  shore  of  the  Mediterraneao.     Some  Greek 
rits  occurred  along  that  coast;  and  Greek  hlood, 
ui  a  minute  proportion,  hits  mingled  in  that  of  the 
lern    iohahitantii  of  Langucdoc   and   Pmvcnrc,      The 
lorfh-vasfern  parts  of  the  country,  from  the  Seine  and  Marne 
the  Channel  and  the  Rliinei  were  occiipje<l  hy  the  Bel- 
^lAfis,  a  race  probahly  uf  mijted  Celtic  and  Gennanic  blood  ; 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Rhine  was  occupied  hy 
tribes  of  purer  and  more  immediate  German  original, 
subjugation  of  the  country  hy  the  Romans  produced  an 
tiixture,  though  probably  not  a  ijreat  one,  of  Romans 
i;,..  -if^ves:  but  it  w^as  not  urrtil  the  overthrow  of 
^    of  the  Roman  empire,  and  the  settlement 
..uom   barbaric   nations  uithin  its  limits,   that 
I  la  I  ton  of  France   underwent  any  important  mo- 
!i.      But    however    little    the    population    mi;>ht 
been   affected,  the  habits  of  the  Celts  had  under- 
material    chanties    under    the    Runian    dominion; 
ond  the    modem  French  language?  shoWK  how  eitlcnsive 
nnd  how  permanent  has  been  the  iuHuence  of  the  Latin 
longtie. 

At  the  breaking  up  of  the  Roman  empire,  three  of  the 

'        '     J  Iriljes  po^^sessed  themselves  ofFi^m     .  the  Visi- 

ith  and  west  of  the  Loire,  the  Buruui  hans  in  the 

MiuiH-enst, extending  from  the  Saone  and  the  Rhone  to  the 

»  Jun  aadlhe  Alps,  and  the  Franks  in  the  north  and  ea-^t. 

A  K.«*».Hi  of  the  Celtic  nation,  mi^ating  from  the  British 

d  differing    in    dialect  or   language    from   their 

-  -  i  tribes  in  France,  settled  in  the  extreme  west,  and 

iisve  transmitted  to  the  present  age  their  peculiarity  of  Ian- 
age  and  the  name  of  the  island  (Brelagne  or  Britain) 
which  tliey  came.  Politically  the  ascendency  of  the 
^mnks  txtinguisbed  the  independence  of  their  'co-invaders ; 
lut  the  tribes  which  surcumbed  to  their  yoke  remained  in 
settlements  they  had  acquired,  and  have  influenced 
ur  les?i  the  characteristics  of  their  descendants.  But 
Uistandinsf  these  admixtures,  the  Celtaj  may  still  he 
ierwl  as  the  main  stock  of  the  French  ixioplc  \  and 
beiin  considered  that  the  national  characters  of  the 
(nt  and  the  ramicm  race  bear  no  inconsiderable  rcsem- 
to  each  other, 
the  prednminanco  of  the  Celtic  race  may  he  inferred 
I  hat  of  their  adopted  language  in  the  preater  part  of 
e,  s«  the  local  predominance  of  other  tribes  is  indicated 
tal  of  their  peculiar  tongue.  The  Breton,  an  adul- 
'  form  of  the  language  imported  by  the  British  settlers, 
irtill  the  language  of  the  rural  district**  and  of  the  poorer 
Ul-^sc^  in  Brelagne,  and  is  subdivided  into  four  dialects: 
hr  Basque  is  vet  found  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  and 
m-MS  >»o  consiticred  aa  the  representative  of  the  antient 
r  the  Aquitanians :  the  Larapourdan,  one  of  its 
rlialecls,  is  s|><»ken  in  the  Pays  de  Ijabour  and  in 
•<2sc  i^afarrc.  In  Alsace  the  German  language  is  predo- 
tit :  a  cireum stance  which  may  be  ascribed  to  that 
having  l»een  more  completely  occupied  by  those 
Uo  overthrew  the  Roman  empire;  and  who  have 
1  their  own  lanETuage,  and  also  to  the  long  inoor- 
nf  i'^sacowith  Germany,  and  ite  comparatively  late 
mJi  to  the  re^t  of  France.  The  dialect  of  Lorraine, 
•ent  province  to  Alsace,  may  be  considered  also 
:  strong  affinity  to  that  of  Germany,  from  similar 
-  tho*e  stateil  above. 

pulation  of  France,  at  the  commencement  of  the 

ill  century,  was  about  1 9,669,320,  exclusive  of  Corsica 

^>f  L^?rraine,  which  were  not  then  united  to  France. 

s;ir  T7r>2  the  population  had  increased  to  21.769J63, 

of  Corsica  and  the  whole  of  Lorraine,    In  1784  it 

mttlier  increased  to  24,800,000. 

Tho  |H)pubtion  by  the  different  census  of  the  l>rcaent 

ry  has  bc€U  adcertained  to  be  as  follows  :<— 


Canioit 
1801 
1811 
1821 
1831 


•  ^ 


PopulattoiL 
27,34d»00a 
29,092,734 

30,461,876 
32.569,223 


lavKAM  la  lea  jttin. 

1J43,731 
1.369,141 

2.107.348 


The  predominant  religion  of  France  is  doubtlese  the  Ca- 
tholic ;  but  there  is  a  considerable  number  of  Protestants, 
especially  in  Alsace  and  in  Languedoc  According  to  the 
statements  of  M.  Balbi,  more  than  fourteen -fifteenths  of 
the  population  belong  to  the  Catholic  church ;  but  thtt» 
statement  is  to  be  received  as  true  only  upon  the  assump- 
tion that  all  are  Catholics  who  do  not  worship  under  some 
dissenting  t<»rm.  Tlie  ecclesiastical  divisions  of  the  coun- 
try have  been  already  given.  Those  of  the  Catholic  hier- 
archy who  have  the  dignity  of  cardinal  have  a  yearly  in- 
come of  about  1300/.;  the  archbishops  have  about  800/.; 
and  the  bishops  about  600/.  Of  the  working  clergy  the 
incomes  arc  very  small,  from  20/.  or  30/.  to  4U/.  or  ViO/,  a 
year :  there  is  one  in  almtist  every  commune.  The  number 
of  clergy  in  1836  was  as  follows: — 

Archhishups  ,  ,  J4 

Bishops      .  .  ,  66 

Vicars-general        ,  .         174 

Canons       .  .  .         660 

Cur^s         ,  .  ^      3,401 

Desservams  .  ,26,776 

Vicaires    .  .  .6,184 

37,275 

Bclbro  the  first  French  Revolution,  the  countr>*  abounded 
with  monastic  establishnients  for  both  sexes,  some  of  them 
endowed  with  vast  possessions.  Tlie  abbeys  and  convents 
fur  men  have  been,  with  very  few  exceptions,  abolished ; 
and  the  sale  of  I  heir  proneity  precludes  the  expectation  of 
their  l>eing  re-established.  The  nunneries  and  abbeys  for 
women  for  the  most  part  remaiii,  and  have  existed  through- 
out the  Revolution*  with  the  exception  of  a  few  years  at 
the  time  of  its  greatest  violence.  The  French  nuns,  who 
amount  to  more  than  20,000,  do  not,  except  a  few,  lead  a 
life  of  pure  meditation,  but  are  actively  engaged  in  attend- 
ance upctn  the  sick,  or  in  the  instruction  of  youth. 

The  Protestants  arc  partly  of  the  LutheraD»  but  chieflf 
of  the  Reformed  church.  The  members  of  the  Lutheran 
church  are  fuund  in  Alsace,  in  the  capitaL  and  in  tbe  de- 
partment of  Isere,  a  part  of  the  former  province  of  Dau- 
phine.  The  members  tjf  the  Reformed  church  amount  lo 
about  1,000,000,  according  to  M.  Balbi;  they  eonstilute  by 
far  the  majority  ofthe  French  Protestants.  They  are  found 
chiefly  in  the  south  Languedoc,  and  in  the  west,  about  Ro- 
chello,  once  ihe  stronghold  of  the  Huguenots.  A  few 
Baptists  are  found  in  the  Jura  and  the  Vosges,  and  are 
remarkable  for  the  innocence  of  their  lives,  and  the  sim* 
plicity  of  their  manners.  Some  Jews  are  found  in  Paris, 
Marseille^  Bordeaux,  Strasbourg,  Lille,  Metz,  Nancy,  Dijon, 
Bcsan^on,  MontpeUier,  and  at  Winxeuheim,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  HautRbin:  they  are  calculated  by  some  uulho- 
ri ties  at  C 0,000.  Tlie  Catholic  priests  are  cniefly  educated 
in  Shninaires  established  for  the  express  purpose  of  clerical 
instruction.  There  is  one  establishment  for  the  higher 
studies  at  Paris;  and  above  200  seminaries  scattered  tbrotigti- 
out  France.  Strasbourg  is  the  chief  place  of  instruction  for 
the  clergy  of  the  Lutheran  church ;  Montaubon  for  those  of 
the  Calvinistie  or  Retorraed  church. 

The  cost  to  the  state  of  the  maintenance  of  public  wor- 
ship,  according  to  the  budget  of  1838,  is  as  follows  r— 

Ct*  '  «ni»fMitioQ  oftliii  branch  uf  Uiu  publle  Mnrlee       l78iSi00rr, 

t»  ishop»,  ami  lii<.hoj*i(C.Uh(.lvc)  ^  ,  1.017  000 

M.  .pt'r««nd  Paruchiai  Clergy  ^dw,)  ,         «  Ji8,|«S,0<X) 

KovAl  ri*.niJtcrof  SU  Deui*         •#*•..  l)3t,fN)0 

bcmiaiLrlpA ),OOO.oiio 

flrnirtl  (i^rf*tittji  lo  KccloKiMtics  add  Uonkt        •         ,         .        i/CO.OOO 

M«hi  If  nance  ol  cuUtrdrat  ivrnca iSA.OOO 

Hnildlti^  dud  keeping  up  cntii(Ml»lt     ,         .         .  .         ,       l,6ua,CKM| 

(JritttU  lu  Catholic  4*«UbUi«b||ieiltlt  .«•*,,     tUn'ljMllQ 

Hn.ii^^UQt  •eel*'  wlariea ,         ,        SOflJXW 

\V<i4»lupf^f  do,  edUleot,  ate.    •••,,,«     IKSjOOO 
Jttwub  wrgr»Uip    •.••,•«,«         90,000 


1        3S,«I3^S0(I 

Before  the  Revolution,  France  had  twenty-three  univer* 
sities,  of  which  Paris  was  the  most  important,  and  enjoyed 
^reat  privileges*  The  others  were  at  ALx,  Angers,  Avig- 
non, Be^an9on,  Bourgea,  Bordeaux,  Caen,  Cahors,  Dijtm, 
Douai,  MontpeUier,  Nantes,  Oranee,  Orlt^ns,  Pau,  Pering- 
nan,  Poitiers,  Pont-i  Mousson^  Keims»  Strasbourg,  Tou- 
louse, and  Valence.    Under  Bouaport^  a  body  was  orga^ 


nised  wilh  the  title  of  Universiic,  T^hich  has  conlinueil 
witU  iome  mtxUilcalioiia  to  hold  to  the  present  time 
tlie  chief  direction  of  education.  Of  this  hody,  which  is 
iiicorpomled,  ai^d  which  possesses  large  disposable  funds, 
arising  partly  from  real  properly^  partly  from  puhlie  e^nts, 
and  partly  from  I  he  puyments  of  jmpils,  all  public  teachers  ' 
are  members*  Tlie  highest  officer  of  this  body  is  the  mi- 
nister of  pubUc  instruction,  who  has  a  seat  in  the  cabinet; 
he  fills  up  all  appointmenb*  in  this  branch  of  the  adminis- 
tralion,  and  all  vacancies  in  the  academies  and  colleges^ 
upon  the  recemmcndniion  however  of  the  local  anthorilies» 
by  whom  strict  exammations  arc  inhtituted.  He  is  assisted 
hy  a  council  of  ton  nicmbcra,  men  of  the  highest  rank  in 
the  literary  world.  Twenty-six  academies  tmiversiiaires 
are  established  in  different  parts  of  France ;  and  the  whole 
territory  is  divided  into  as  many  circuits,  one  to  each.  The 
aradi'mies  arc  at  Aix,  Amiens,  Angers,  Bcsangon,  Bordeaux^ 
Bourgeii,  Caen,  Culior*.  Clermont,  Dijon,  Douai,  Grenoble* 
Limnf^Q:^,  Lyon,  Melz.  Moiitjwllier,  Nancy,  Ntraes,  Orleans, 
l*ariB,  Pau,  Poitiers,  Reiines,  liouen,  Strasbourg,  and  Tou- 
louse. Each  acwicmie  consists  of  a  rector  or  superintendent, 
wito  inspects  allsclnKilsand  idaccs  of  public  instruction  within 
Ills  circuit,  Jiiid  cominunicatcH  witli  the  higher  authoritie?; 
at  Paris*  He  is  assisted  and  controlled  in  the  exercise  of 
his  functions  by  a  counril  often  members.  Thesis  form  the 
ad m i ni st ra t  i ve  port i on  of  the  academ ie.  The  b  ra ncl i  of  in- 
struction, if  the  institution  is  complete  in  all  its  parts,  com- 
prehends the  five  faculties  of  theology,  law,  modicine,  lite- 
rature, and  the  sciences;  together  with  a  college  or  higli- 
scbotd.  The  preparatory  instruction  to  the  academies  is 
furnished  in  the  colleges  or  high-scboiiK  which  are  esta- 
blished in  almost  all  the  larger  towns.  Paris  has  several 
cnlirne^.  That  of  Louis  Ie  Grand  contained,  in  1836-7, 
llJri4  pupils ;  that  of  St.  Louis  990  ;  that  of  Bourbon  664 ; 
that  of  Cbarlemat^nc  810  ;  that  of  Henri  IV,  720  j  that  of 
Versailles  409  ;  that  of  Rolieu  390  ;  and  that  of  SlaniAlos 
330.  The  colli' <^e  Henri  IF,  is  cmijient  fur  literature  ;  the 
eoife^f'  StaniHoji  for  phdosophy.  The  lowest  grade  of 
schools  comprehends  the  ccoles  primaires^  or  elementary 
schools,  in  which  Franco  until  of  iBte  years  was  niifierahly 
denc-icut. 

In  1833  a  law  was  passed  ordaining  that  every  commune 
hy  itself,  or  by  unitint;  with  others,  should  have  one  school 
of  elementary  instruction  {i.  e.  reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 
and  the  Icj^ally  established  system  of  weights  and  niea- 
Miles)  ;  that  every  commune,  the  population  of  which  ex- 
ceeded 6000,  should  have  also  a  school  for  suiHjrior  instruction 
(1.  e.  in  addition  to  the  actpiirements  of  tlie  lower  schools, 
the  clemenls  of  geometry,  and  its  application  to  the  arts,  the 
elements  of  chemistry  and  natural  history,  as  applied  to  the 
ordinary  habits  and  pursuits  of  life,  the  elements  of  bistorj' 
and  geography,  and  more  especially  the  history  and  geo- 
graphy of  France);  and  tliut  every  department  should  have 
a  normal  school,  fschwl  for  the  inslruclion  of  school  masters,) 
either  by  itself,  or  hy  uniting  with  some  other  department. 
These  schools  arc  supported  partly  by  private  foundations, 
donaMons,  and  legacies;  partly  by  the  communal,  depart- 
mental, or  general  governmeni. 

The  state  of  education  in  1836  was  as  Ibllows:^ 
36,000  elementary  schools  for  boys. 
I  i  Ooo  elementary  achooU  for  girls. 

47  000'  containiu'^   f  in  winter.     2,170.000  acholari. 
47,000.  coniannng   j  in  summer,  l,300,000 

73  normal  s^chools  for   training   teachers  for  tlte 
elementary  sdiools, 
873  boarding-schools, 

94  schiKils  for  superior  instruction. 
3 -2 '2  Colli'^es  Osmmnrnmi',  or  district  high-schook, 
with  27,000  scholars, 
41  CoUegffft  Roi/auT.  or  royal  high -schools,  with 
about  15,900  scholars. 

All  the  poor  who  are  incapable  of  payiuff  for  the  instruc* 
tion  of  their  children  arc  to  have  theni  eiluculed  gratis  at 
the  schools  of  elementary  inslriiclion;  and  a  cerlani  num- 
ber selected  after  an  exam  in  tit  ion,  ore  educated  gratis  at  the 
schools  of  superior  instruciion.  The  masters  of  the  ele- 
mentary schools  have  a  residence,  and  receive  200  francs, 
or  little  more  than  8/.  yearly  salary;  the  mastei's  of  the 
superior  schools  have  a  residence  and  a  salary  of  400  francs, 
or  above  16^,  The  whole  charge  to  the  state  of  the  de- 
Dent  of  puUic  msliuction,  uccoriliiig  to  tho  budgot  of 


1838,  is  19.005,673  francs,  or  nearly  800,000/,;  utrlncU  » 
thus  distributed:— 


Otitrol  adtntniatraUoQ        *•*««,*» 

Pct>!irtmc<iiUl  und  mcademlr  ■draiDiitmlioa         •         •         •         . 

J^pe-jiidury  lovtrurliou «  , 

EleiuuuUry  iiiaUuctioii  goufral  Tutid  .         *         •         •         • 

•  «p  ii,ddUion«l       I,         •         *         •         .         . 

PHmary  tiormal  ictiool       ,..,,.,* 
LiteriLr)^  aad  ictentillic  cMtibliabmtnt*  ,         .         .         ,         , 

i$Lib»i;ri|)iioiiH.    tu    Literary    wmks,    encourA|reni«oti«    l&dcouiuUe* 

atk%    .        *         .         • 


ixiilected,  and  publieaticni  «/«iiieditod  work 


Tout 


tnatf. 


The  subjoined  table  of  the  comparative  state  of  etiucalioo 
in  France  is  quoted  by  Mr.  Bulwer  in  his  France — Socid^ 
Literary,  PoliticaL  It  states  the  number  of  tljoso  wk 
could  read  ond  write  out  of  100  of  the  young  racn  r-  -  ^^  ' 
in  1828-29,  ii\  the  military  census.     It  furntsihes  > 

estimating,  not  ihe  present  means  of  instruction,  'u 

present  state  of  knowledge  among  the  younger  part  of  lU* 
adult  male  pouulalion  of  France.  The  deparimentji  wt 
given  in  the  oruer  of  enlightenment. 

Proportion  of  ttiofle  vrhu  coii  ri»:id  «ufl  writ©  in  cTCxy  lOOeiicQtlnL 


I   Mease           ,         , 

74 

44  Gers     . 

3g 

2  Dollys       . 

73 

45  Vaucluse 

37 

i  Jura     . 

73 

46  Ain      . 

37 

4  Haute  Marne  . 

72 

47  Charente 

U 

5  Haut  Rhin 

71 

4a  Aude   . 

34 

6  Seine 

71 

49  SaOne  et  Loir© . 

n 

I  *»  Haute  AlpcB      ' 

09 

50  Ijot  et  Gaixjune    • 

at 

Meurtho  .        , 

68 

51  Cantal 

31 

9  Ardennes     •        • 

67 

52  Pyrenees Orientttlcs  31 

10  Marne      *        • 

63 

53  Haute  Garonne 

31 

n  Vosges 

62 

54  Aveyron 

31 

12  Bas  Rhin 

62 

55  Sarthc      . 

30 

U  Coted'Or     . 

60 

56  Loire    ,        * 

2'i 

J  4  Haute  Sa&nc    , 

59 

57  Isere 

2'J 

l5  Aube    ,         ,        , 

59 

53  I^andea 

iJ8 

:i6  Moiiello    . 

37 

59  Vendue     , 

2> 

17  Seine  et  Oiso 

50 

60  Lozcre 

2* 

18  Eureet  Uiir     . 

54 

fi  1   Loir  et  Cher     , 

2T 

19  Seine  et  Marne    • 

54 

02  Anddche        •         » 

27 

20  Okse 

54 

63  Indre  et  Loire  . 

27 

21  Haute«  Pyr^n^ea. 

53 

64  Tarn  et  Garunue 

25 

r  22  Calvados  . 

52 

G5  Vienne      . 

25 

23  Euro    . 

51 

66  Hie  el  Vilaine      , 

25 

'lA  Aisne 

51 

67  J^irc  InfiSrieure 

24 

25  Corse  , 

49 

68  Lot 

24 

26  Pas  de  Calais   . 

49 

69  Var 

n 

27  Yonne 

47 

70  Muinc  et  Loire 

t% 

28  Iksses  Pyrente 

47 

71  Creux. 

U 

«9  Basses  Alpca 

4G 

72  Haute  Loire 

31 

:to  Nord 

45 

73  Tarn 

•ii) 

31   Rhone 

45 

74  Ni^vre 

20 

32  Herault    . 

45 

75  Mayenno 

1* 

.13  Onie    . 

45 

76  Puv  de  DOme      , 

19 

34  4Somme    . 

44 

77  Arrie;;e     . 

J* 

35  Seine  Inferieure  . 

43 

78  Dordogne     . 

M 

36  Mane  be   , 

43 

79  Indre 

17 

37  Loiret 

42 

80  C5tes  du  Nord     . 

U 

38  Dr5me 

42 

81   Finisltie 

15 

39  Deux  Siivres 

41 

82  Moibihan     . 

14 

40  Gard 

40 

83  Cher 

13 

4i  Gironde 

40 

84  Haute  Vienne     • 

15 

4  i  Ch  a  re  n  Ic  1  n  fe  rieure  39 

85  Allier 

13 

43  Bouches  du  Rhunu 

38  1 

86  OjVTcze 

12 

From  the  ahove  table  it  will  appear  tliat  the  noitb  ind 
east  of  France  are  the  piirts  in  which  elementary  itntntrtton 
is  most  widely  djflused ;  and  ihe  central  and  west^ra  xhom 
in  whirh  there  is  lea.st. 

The  oftbrts  made  since  1S33  to  instruct  tlie  |>eople  go  fv 
to  redeem  Fninee  from  the  reproach  of  iudiflercuce  nti  tin* 
head.     The  state  of  education  jrevious  to  that  ep 
indeed  far  tVom  coumiens urate  with  the  high  rank 
the  country  in  the  social  scide.    The  pruporiiuti  i 

at  school  iu  France  was  only  about  Iwo-tUirds  <  i 
tion  in  Austria,  one-half  the  proportion  in  V  1 

Ikvaria,  one  third  of  the  proportion  in  Pru^sin.  '<t 

Vaud,  and  Wirtemberg,  and  one-fiilh  of  the   \  t 

the  United  States  of  America.     At  present  tli  n 

of  scholars  in  France  is  about  one-tliird  greatei  tf 

1833  ;  hut  France  is  in  this  particular  still  heh 

Of  the  extent  of  crime  an  estimate  may  be  j  a 

the  foUuwing  4uta,  wbicU  \ve  boi:rQW  &9ik  ite  oiHcwi  re- 


litf 


r  F  R  A 

irna  for  the  year  1834,  The  number  of  charges  in  ibat 
^r  was  5125.  viz.  155  7  for  criint;s  against  the  person,  and 
1^8  for  primes  agtiinst  property.  The  number  of  persons 
sensed  before  ihe  Cours  d  Assises,  which  have  jurisdiction 
i  tho  mom  imfiorlant  crimirial  canea,  won  6869,  being  in 
19  proportion  of  I  person  accused  to  4676,  as  compared 
ith  the  whole  populalion  of  the  country.  Of  the  6SGD 
rrsons  accused,  77  were  tried  twice,  and  3  three  time*, 
ftking  the  apparent  number  of  accused  B952i  of  whom 
n6  were  charged  with  crimes  ajjainst  the  jjerson,  and  4736 
lib  crimes  against  proi>erty.  The  number  convicted  was 
164,  viz.  lOt^C  of  crimes  against  the  person*  luvd  3158  yl" 
irae^  against  property  :  of  the  convicts,  25  were  cajiitaUy 
tndeinned,  viz.  treason,  1  ;  murder,  1;  assassination,  18; 
iiTietde,  I  ;  infanticide,  I  ;  jsoisoning,  I  ;  arson,  2 ;  total,  25. 
The  number  of  persons  aocit&ed,  from  the  year  IBIU  to 
k$4«  wat  a«  fallows  :^ 


4M*i9nt,    AcMtitttpdl.  C«atric<«<l. 
i76>     ,.        ftl^l      ..        *«» 


Cnm 


A««*^ 

AniK^tiril. 

Ci«tktad. 

182ft    ., 

5157 

. .      ^IH 

isai)   ., 

667a 

*.      l^il 

..     a63t» 

m«  ,. 

59M 

.,  rj;^ 

,.   a;i&4 

ISil     ,. 

55^ 

.•  .2^05 

.,     3355 

iHSl     ,. 

MJ3 

..  w;fi 

,.    3517 

1^*3    ,. 

4828 

.,   let^L 

..     3H7 

lim    ». 

473« 

,,    I57d 

..     3158 

In  fifty-seven  of  the  doparlinentft  the  amount  ofmrne 
v  below  the  average  of  the  whole  kingdom:  in  tlie  de- 
utment  of  Creuse  the  proportion  of  those  accuted  to  Ike 
bole  population  was  only  as  I  to  11,538,  in  that  of  Mouse 
to  11,235*  in  that  ofLotct  Garonne  I  to  1U/2U2,  and  in 
iiU  of  Correze  I  to  ltM67.  Tlte  departments  of  thu  Seine 
rhich  include  Paris),  Pyr^^nces  Orientales,  and  Corsica 
trc  those  which  presented  the  greatest  proportion  of  ac- 
\aod  persons:  in  the  first  the  pnjjiorlion  wiu  as  1  to  1 19J ; 
tkd  iieeond  i  to  1619 ;  and  m  the  thinl  1^43.  The  number 
ukr  among  those  accused  was  5793;  of  women  1159, 
Njul  5  men  to  1  woman:  of  the  accused  107  were 
vtcen,  and  1239  between  sixteen  and  (weuty-one, 
urii.'  wvT©  4UB0  who  were  unable  to  read  or  write.  2U6I 
mid  read  tif  write  imperfertly,  G08  could  read  and  wrile 
idit  and  203  hud  received  inslruction  beyond  reading  and 

Kjj,  The  Tnb  u  1 1  a  ux  d  e  Pol  ice  Co  rrecl  ion  el  le»  or  s  ubor* 
criminal  court*,  took  cognizance  the  same  year  of 
!U.ra»  cases,  in  whicli  172,8G2  persons  were  implicated, 
i^hom  36,859  were  women. 

It  ifl  ob»er\able  tiiat  the  amount  of  crime  in  France  is 
tieh  less  than  in  England  and  Wales,  though  the  latter 
vr  not  lialf  its  population ;  yet  in  the  criraea  of  murder 
d  raiKJ  France  very  for  exceeds  England.  *  There  is 
U'  «a)»  Mr.  Bulwer,  *  more  than  oue  rap  or  attempt  to 
omit' rape  in  England  to  every  three  ofl'encei  of  a  similar 
icriptiou  in  France.  There  is  not  more  than  one  murder 
attempt  to  commit  murder  in  England  to  every  six  mnr- 
m  or  attempts  to  commit  murder  in  France/  On  the 
hand,  crimes  against  property  arc  much  rarer  tbatt  in 
l^aud. 

imnm^renil  and  Manufacturing  Industry.— Means  (if 
mmunieaiion,  ^-c— Ever>*  branch  of  industry  in  France 
ii^onevasl  i m pro veinent  since  the  peace  of  14*15, 
r.'ies  of  the  nation  being  turned  from  war  to  do- 
i/Q  employments,  speedily  repaired  the  evils  which 
ice  had  suffered  from  so  long  a  struggle.  Agriculture 
need  BO  rapidly,  that  the  apprehension  of  famine  was 
few  years  succeeded  by  the  cry  of  over-production  :  the 
_  of  vanaus  domestic  animals  which  hail  been  consider- 
T  diminished  was  replenished;  and  the  manufacturer 
■t*  uxleiided.  These  resuUs  were  hastened  by  the  dis- 
iding  of  the  annv  and  the  return  of  the  prisoners  of  war 
,  .11  ,,n.if,.r^  'From  these  two  sources  the  productive 
L- was  augmented  by  700tOOO  men,  (iJu- 
tives  de  ta  Frati Ct.) 
-dien  manufacture  has  increased  materially;  th« 
I  quantity  of  wool  used  is  partly  furnished  by  the 
;  number  of  sheep  bred,  partly  by  the  imjiortation 
i  woid.  The  quality  of  the  homegrown  wool  has 
*  uaproved  by  the  introtluction  of  foreign  breeds,  and 
C^icbemire  gout  has  been  naturalised  on  the  slopes  of 
Pyrenees.  The  principal  localities  of  the  dillerent 
he^  i>f  the  woollen  manufacture  are  as  follow:  broad- 
hs  are  miide  at  Eibicuf,  Louvier.-*,  and  Viro  in  Nor- 
idic:  at  Abbeville  ;  at  Sedan,  in  the  e\-duchy  of  Bouil- 
;  and  in  the  south  at  Carcassonne,  Lodevc,  and  Castres: 
t  wotjllen  fabrics  at  Paris.  Reims,  Amiens,  an<l  Beau- 
;   hosiery  at  Palis,  tooycs,  QrK^ans^  and  ^t  diffvrenl 


places  in  Picardie,  in  the  north  of  France ;  and  in  the  south 
at  Nimei,  Lyon,  ami  Marseille :  and  carpets  at  Paris^ 
X\j\  Savonnene  and  les  Gobelins,)  Abbeville,  Beauvais; 
and  at  Aubus^on  and  Fclletin,  (Department  of  Creux,)  in 
central  France:  shawls  are  made  at  Paris,  (tiie  cache  mi  re  J 
Lyon,  Nimes,  and  St*  yueniin.  The  consumption  of  wool 
in  tlieso  manufactures  is  probably  above  50,UUU,0Ut)  kilo- 
grammes  or  more  than  LOOO.Ol^O  ewts* 

The  cotton  manuliicture  ha**  inrreosod  &ince  1812  in  a 
greater  proportion  than  that  of  wtwh  and  has  probably  tripled : 
the  annual  consumption  of  cotton  in  I  ho  different  branches 
of  this  manufacture  is  about  30,OUt),O0a  kilogrammes,  or 
600, OUO  cwti.:  and  the  process  of  manufacture  and  the  line- 
ness  and  excellence  of  the  fabrics  have  undergone  great 
improvements.  Tlie  north  and  east  of  France  are  the  chief 
seats  of  this  manufacture,  Rouen  may  be  considered  the 
Manchester  of  France;  and  Paris,  Trovei,  St.Quentin,  and 
tlie  towns  of  the  department  of  the  Nord,  also  piirtxcipato 
largely  in  this  manufacture.  Printed  calicoes  ate  mafle  ut 
Rouen 'and  Beauvais;  hut  csiiecially  at  Gilmar,  Miihihiiii' 
sen,  and  other  places  in  the  department  of  llaut  Rhin,  the 
printed  cottons  of  which  are  much  approved  in  the  German 
markets  for  the  vividness  of  their  colauni  (especially  the 
Turkey-red),  and  their  other  qualities* 

The  silk  manufacture  is  carried  on  chiefly  Iw  the  bouIIi. 
The  population  of  Lyon,  its  principal  seat,  had  been  reduced 
by  the  disasters  of  the  Revolution  and  the  commercial  in- 
activity of  the  empire  from  140,000  to  about  t  lu,  000.  The 
improvement  of  the  silk  manufacture  had  rtiised  it  hi 
1831-2  to  133,000,  and  it  is  now  150,00(1.  Tlie  other  chief 
seats  of  the  silk  manufacture  are  Ntmes,  Avignon,  A nnonuy, 
and  Tours.  Ribands  are  made  at  St.  Etienne  and  St.  Cha^ 
mond,  towns  to  the  westward  of  Lyon.  The  brilliancy  of 
the  French  silks  has  been  increasetl  by  the  substilulion  of 
Prussian-blue  for  indigo  as  a  dye.  A  part  of  the  raw  silk 
required  for  these  various  fabrics  is  grown  in  France.  Tito 
quantity  of  mulberry  trees  for  the  silk-wonas  bad  increa^d 
from  9,631,674  in  IBiO,  to  14,879,404  in  1834,  or  mote 
than  5tJ  percent  in  14  years,  Tliey  are  ehietly  grown  in 
the  departments  of  Gard,  Drome,  Vauduse,  and  Ardechc. 

Linens  of  the  finer  sort  are  made  in  Flanders,  at  St.  Quen* 
tin,  Cambrai,  Valenciennes,  Douai.  &c. :  the  damask  linens 
of  St.  Quentin  rival  those  of  Saxony  and  Silesia.  Coarser  j 
linens  and  sail-cloth  are  made  in  Bretagnc.  The  lincaJ 
manufacture  is  also  carried  on  in  Dauphine,  Lace  is  mudtt  J 
at  I  Caen,  Alen^on,  and  Bayeux,  in  Kormandie;  also  ul  < 
Valenciennes  and  Douai;  and  in  gome  other  places. 

Tlie  working  of  the  inetals  has  much  increased,  especi- 
ally  iron.     Tfio  quantity  of  iron   smelted    in   lj*l4  was 
abi>ut  100,000  tons;  since  1825  it  has  amounted  to  1GO,000 
t*ms,  and  various  ulensits  of  this  useful  metal,  for  which 
Franco  was  formerly  dependent  on  foreigners,  are  now  pro- 
duced at  home-     The  (juality  and  anpeanince  of  the  steel  < 
and  wrought-iron  goods    have  much  improved;    yet   lint] 
quality  of  the  French  iron  is  inferior,  and  it  maintains  ilJil 
ground  against  the  Russi.in  and  Swedish  iron  only  by  meana^ 
of  protecting  duties.     The  principal  iron-worliA  are  in  lh<! 
departments  of  the  valley  of  the  Loire,  especially  about 
Neveri,  and  the  district  of  Forex  about  St.  Etienne. 

In   the   manufacture  of  clocks  and  watches  France  isi 
almost  equal  to  Switzerland;   and  fjr  chronometers  and" 
instruments  for  scientiftc  purposes  it  is  not  surpassed  by 
any  country.    The  invenlions  of  the  French  chemists  and 
the  improvement  of  chemical  science  have  done  much  in. 
producing  with  economy  and  expedition  the  many  chemical  1 
agents  enq:»loyed  in  the  various  brandies  of  manufacture, 
atid  particularly  dyeing. 

The  commoner  sort  of  French  earthenware  has  much  , 
improved  m  beauty  of  design.     Fine  porcelain  is  made  at  j 
Sevres,  Paris,  and  Limoges.     The  cut-giass  b  nearly  etiunl 
to  that  of  England  in  beauty  uf  workmanship,  and  it  is 
perhaps  superior  in  elegance  of  form, 

The  commerce  of  France  is  considcralde :  the  value  in 
round  numbers  of  the  imports  for  two  years,  the  returns 
of  which  are  before  us,  was— * 

Franct. 
1&34    .     715,000,000,  or  30,0a0,0UU 

Imported, 

Hatu  maierlAl*  FU  for  om. 

fvrtaafiu(acUtte.  Unmiiwlkrttayd,  Maoufuclurctl.         TvUl. 
£,  d.  dL  M, 

1834     ,     18,187.968      5,820,377,    4,799,427      28.907,77lJ 
ia35     .     18,643,03?^  5,153,IW      MWJ/i '  ^oaii^^OOflNJ 


nisod  with  the  title  of  UmversU^',  which  has  conlinucd 
with  some  ratxhricalions  to  hold  to  the  present  tiiiie 
lhi3  chief  direction  of  education.  Of  this  body,  which  is 
incorponited,  tiiid  whic]i  possesses  Imrge  dispsaMu  funds, 
arising  partly  from  real  property,  partly  from  public  c^nts, 
and  partly  from  the  payments  of  pupils,  all  public  teachers 
lire  raembers,  Tbe  highest  officer  of  i\m  body  is  the  mi- 1 
jihtar  tif  public  instruction*  who  has  a  seat  in  the  cabinet  j 
he  filk  up  all  appointments  in  this  branch  of  the  adminis- 
traiion,  and  all  vacancies  in  the  academies  and  colleges^ 
liptin  the  recomniendalii>n  however  of  the  local  authorities, 
by  whom  strict  examinations  arc  instituted.  He  is  assisted 
by  a  conncil  of  ten  mi'mhers*  men  of  the  highest  rank  in 
the  lir^jmry  wurld.  Twenty-six  academies  universiiaires 
are  established  in  different  parts  of  Franco  ;  and  the  whole 
territory  is  divided  into  as  many  circuits,  one  to  each.  The 
academies  iire  at  Aix,  Amiens,  Angers,  Besaiu^on,  BordeauXi 
Bonrges,  Caen,  Gahors,  Clermont,  Dijon,  Bouai,  Grenoble, 
Limoges,  Lyon,  Mctz,  Montpellier,  Nancy,  NImes,  Orleans, 
Puris,  Piin,  Poilien*.  RenneB,  Rouen,  Strasbourg,  and  Toa- 
L  J  u  he.  E  a  v.  h  Ot^adc  m  ie  c<  msis  ts  of  a  re  ct  or  o  r  supe  ri  nt  en  de  n  t, 
Hhoiiispectft  all  scboolsand  placesof  public  instruction  williin 
hiseinuit,  and  communicates  with  the  higher  authorities 
at  Paris.  He  is  assisted  and  controlled  in  the  exercise  of 
his  functions  by  a  couned  often  members.  These  form  the 
administrative  portion  wf  the  acadhnie,  Tlie  brancb  of  in- 
struction, if  the  institution  U  complete  in  all  its  parts,  com- 
prehends the  five  faculties  uf  theology,  law,  medicine,  lite* 
nituro,  and  the  sciences;  togeilicr  with  a  college  or  hit^li- 
schouL  Tl\e  jireparatory  instruction  to  the  academics  is 
furnihhe<l  in  the  colleges  or  hiyh-bchools,  which  are  osta- 
hli^hed  in  ahnost  all  the  larger  towns*  Paris  has  scveml 
rolit'i^es.  That  of  Louis  le  Grand  contained,  in  1B3G-7, 
1054  pupils;  that  of  St,  Louis  ODO ;  that  of  Bourbon  &G4  ; 
that  of  Charlemas^ne  BIO  ;  that  of  Henri  IV.  7:10  ;  that  of 
Versailles  4t)9  :  that  of  Eolieu  390  ;  ami  that  of  Stanislas 
a.'JO,  The  college  Henri  IF.  is  eminent  for  literature ;  the 
eot/i*jre  Sianishis  for  philosophy.  The  lowest  grade  of 
schools  comprehends  the  ccoles  primtiires,  or  elementary 
schools,  in  which  France  until  uf  late  years  was  miserably 
flclleient. 

In  1933  a  law  was  passed  ordaining  that  every  commune 
by  itself,  or  by  uniting  with  others,  should  have  one  school 
of  elementary  instruction  (».  g.  reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 
and  tire  le^ly  established  system  of  weights  and  mea- 
sures) ;  that  every  commune,  (he  populatiun  ef  which  ex- 
eeeded  6000,  should  have  also  a  school  fi:>r  superior  instruction 
(f.  r.  in  addition  to  the  acqiiirementa  of  the  lower  schools, 
the  elements  of  geometry,  and  iis  application  to  the  arts^  the 
elements  of  chemistry  and  natural  history,  as  applied  to  the 
ordinary  habits  and  pursuits  of  lite,  the  elements  of  history 
and  geography,  and  more  eNpoeially  the  history  and  geu- 
graphy  of  France) ;  and  that  every  department  slKJuld  hare 
a  normal  spIiooI,  <school  for  the  instruction  of  scliiujl masters,) 
either  by  itself,  or  by  uniting  with  sonte  other  de]iartment. 
These  schools  are  supported  partly  by  private  foundations, 
donations,  and  legncies;  partly  by  tliu  communal,  deparl- 
inental,  or  general  government. 

The  stale  of  education  in  183G  was  as  ibllows:^' 
3lj,00t>  elementary  schools  for  boys, 
li  OUO  elementary  schm>U  for  girls. 


(  in  winter, 
\  in  am 


47.000:  cotitahjing   \  f- — '^    2,170.000  scholars, 
ti.vuu.  vuiii^iuiiig    I  m  summer,  1,3110,000 

73  normal  schooU  for   training   teachers  for  the 
el  em  e  n  t  ary  scl  loo  is. 
873  boarding-schools. 
y4  .schools  tijr  superior  instmction. 
32'i  Colfcgt'^  CommumtuTt  or  district  high-sehoob^ 
wiilrJ  7^000  scholars, 
41  Ci}Ui'gm  Hnyaux,  i>r  royal  high-schools,  with 
about  lD,yuo  scholars.' 

All  the  poorvvhu  arc  incapable  of  paying  for  the  instruc- 
iiun  of  their  ehildien  are  to  have  Ibem  educated  gratis  at 
tlie  schools  of  elementary  instruction:  and  a  certain  num- 
berselccled  uflerttn  examination,  are  educated  gratis  at  the 
schools  of  superior  instruction.  The  masters  of  the  ele- 
mentary sehiiols  have  a  residence,  mid  receive  'iOO  francs, 
or  little  more  than  SL  yearly  salary;  the  masters  of  the 
superior  schools  have  a  residence  and  a  salary  of  400  francs, 
vr  above  16/.  Ttie  whole  charge  to  the  state  of  the  de- 
partment  af  public  iodtructioUj  uccgr^ling  \Q  tho  hudg<;t  of 


ie3e»  is  PJ, 005,673  francs,  or  nearly  800,000^;  which  ii 
thus  distributed:  — 


CentraJ  iiduiiiiistjraliciiti  •  .  ,  *  • 
fft'Hrriil  nTvict'i  ..,«»• 
DeporlmeuUl  uufl  iLca(|i>tiiic  «daiiDUtralki»  « 
Sufwrbr  initrufUiia— fjicuUti^i   .         .         .        « 

Si'ciJtictary  initrucliou 

Elemeulary  Luitruetion  p^etifnit  fund  *         «         • 
«.  „  lulilhionuj.       .         •         • 

Prim  ary  Qormal  ■chiX}!       .         .         «         ,         . 
Lflvritr)'  Hud  BtiieDtitk  e»t4ib)LftIiCDents 
SuljAcripiioD*   tu   iitt^raty    wurk*.   vitcourB^eraeut*, 
cotliected,  and  jnibllcalipa  tif  uutfditcd  Hiif  ks    • 


fribck 

(y^'M3 

SJi3,W1 

Vl'J.W 

l.S7t,(Njl 

l>£So.C«9 

l.f^ir.ii.* 

intulk* 
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Tlie  BUhjoined  tBble  of  the  comparative  slate  of  «;duc4lMHi 
in  France  is  quoted  by  Mr.  Bulwer  in  his  France — JSo^id/, 
Literary,  PoHtical,  It  states  the  numher  of  tiiusie  *ilwi 
could  read  and  MTite  out  of  100  of  the  young  men  rf-  n-  ♦ 
in  1828-20,  in  the  military  census.  It  furnishes  ^ 
estimating,  not  the  i>resent  means  of  instruction,  L.-i  ... 
present  state  of  knowledge  among  the  younger  pari  of  \\tt 
adult  male  pouulation  of  Fiunrc.  The  departments  uif 
given  in  theoruer  of  enlightenment. 

Pioportiun  o(i}u)»e  who  ca.u  ro^id  utid  write  In  every  100  cotoIImL 


]  Me  use          *        * 

74 

44  Gers     . 

.    3d 

2    I>OLt)S         . 

73 

45  Vauclusc 

37 

4  Jura     . 

73 

46  Ain 

.  :i; 

4  Haute  Marnc  . 

72 

47  Charente 

s^ 

5  Haut  Rhiu 

71 

4HAude  . 

*    34 

G  Seme 

71 

49  Sai3ne  et  li>tre 

ai 

I  "  Haute  Alpes      ' 

G9 

50  Lot  et  Gaj\>anc 

*    31 

Meurtlte  ,         « 

68 

5t  Cantal       . 

31 

9  Ardennes     * 

fi7 

5-2  Pyrcn^csOncntalcsai 

10  Marno       ,        • 

63 

53  Haute  Ga.roime        M 

11   Vosges 

62 

54  Avcyron 

-    31 

12  BusRhin 

02 

55  Sarlhe 

3(» 

III  CGted'Or     . 

60 

5ti  Loire    . 

,    29 

1 4  Haute  Sa5no    . 

5*J 

57  Isi^ro 

2'J 

15  Aube   , 

59 

53  Landes 

•    ts 

:i6  Moselle    . 

57 

59  Vendee     . 

ii 

1 7  Seine  et  Oise       » 

6G 

60  Lozdre 

,    27 

18  Eureet  b>ir     . 

34 

til  La  J  ret  Cher 

'27 

19  Seine  et  Mar  no    . 

54 

62  Ardtieho 

,    27 

20  Oise 

54 

63  Indre  et  Loire 

•27 

2t  Hautes  Pyrhieea. 

53 

64  Tarn  et  Garonne      li 

:  ^2  Calvados  . 

52 

65  Vienne 

i5 

23  Euro    . 

51 

66  IHe  et  Vilain© 

•  n 

U  Aisne 

51 

67  X^ire  laferieure       24 

2.5  Gjrse  . 

49 

68  Lot 

•     24 

26  Pas  de  Calais   . 

49 

69  Var 

2t 

27  Yonne 

47 

70  Maine  et  Loire 

.     ^ 

'IB  Basses  Pyrinte 

47 

71  Creux 

iJ 

99  Basses  Alpea 

46 

72  Haute  Loire 

.  n 

.:o  Nord 

45 

73  Tarn 

2(1 

31    Rhone 

45 

74  Nicvro 

.   so 

3:  Herault    . 

45 

75  Mayennc 

!!> 

33  Orne    , 

45 

7Ci  Puy  de  Dume 

.    t^ 

34  Sommo    • 

44 

77  Arrie^e     . 

\H 

3  J  Seine  Infdrieure  . 

43 

7S  Dordoguo     , 

.    \i 

3G  Manche    , 

43 

79  Indre  "^     . 

IT 

37  Loiret           .         » 

42 

80  CtVics  du  Nord 

*  n 

38  DrOnie      . 

41 

81  FinistiLro 

Id 

39  DeuxSivress 

41 

82  Morhilian     , 

*   u 

40  Gard 

40 

83  Clicr 

n 

41  Gironde 

40 

84  Haute  Vienne 

1' 

42  Charentelnferieure  39 

85  Allicr 

13 

43  Bouches  du  Rhone 

38 

86  CorrOzc 

.    u 

From  the  above  lable  it  will  appear  that  the  jwrth  aud 
east  of  France  are  the  parts  in  whieh  elementary  instrurU*>a 
is  most  widely  diffuse*! ;  and  tbe  central  and  we&tem  tha» 
in  which  there  is  least* 

The  etl'urts  made  since  1833  to  instruct  IIkj  v  fir 

to  redeem  France  from  the  reproach  of  iudiffe.  t* 

head.     The  stale  of  eduealion  previous  to  tlr  u 

indeed  tar  from  commensurate  with  the  hiiih  r  y 

the  country  in  the  social  seuie.  The  proportion  .>t  l  litj-in^ 
at  sehool  in  France  was  only  about  two-thirds  of  the  profwr- 
tion  in  Austria,  one- ha  If  the  proportion  in  K  ^  *  (I 
Bavaria,  oneihird  of  the  proportion  in  Prussia,  'o 

Vaud,  and  Wirtemherg,  and  onedifih  of  JJ-  ^  n 

the  United  Slates  of  America,    At  preset  w 

of  scholars  in  France  is  about  one-third  |,m.  .a 

1833;  but  France  is  in  this  particular  still  biihi  t 

Of  the  extent  of  crime  nn  estimate  may  be  :  ui 

the  fgljtjwing  ^ata,  ^hich  W«  hoirgw  b^n  \hi  vUicjai  *«• 
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turna  for  the  year  1834.  The  number  of  clmrges  in  that 
jreaj  was  5125.  viz»  1557  lor  crimes  iigainst  the  person,  and 
3568  for  crimes  against  property.  The  nuiViljor  of  persons 
at'cuHdl  before  the  Cour«  d  Assiises,  which  have  juri»dictioii 
in  the  iTvon>  uuportant  crimir^nl  cusos,  wa.s  fiSOB,  btiing  in 
the  proportion  of  I  petHon  accused  lo  4676,  as  compared 
iriih  llnj  whole  populalion  of  the  counliy.  Of  llie  G8(J9 
pc^n»ani»  accused,  77  were  Irietl  twice,  and  3  three  tiipi"*, 
making  the  apparent  number  of  aecused  6952:  of  whom 
2v*16  were  charged  with  crimes  aeraiiist  the  jjerson,  and  4736 
wnlb  crimes  a^'ainst  propeity.  The  nunil>er  convicted  was 
4IM,  \iz.  IQllC  of  crimes  against  the  person,  and  3158  of 
eritnea  against  property  :  of  the  eonvicts,  25  were  c  apitally 
condemnudt  vise*  treason,  I;  murder,  1;  assassination,  IB; 
f«mcjcle,  I  ;  infanticide,  t  ;  poiiionini?,  I  ;  arson,  2;  total,  25. 
The  number  of  persons  aociised,  from  the  year  1628  iu 
!S3I,  was  as  fallows  :^ 


Atyt-A*     40(411(11-0.  CttitvMivtl. 
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In  fifty-seven  of  lUo  departments  the  amount  of  crime 
„ J*  below  iho  average  of  the  whole  kingdom :  in  the  dc- 
purtment  of  Creuse  the  proportion  of  those  accuaed  to  the 
iriwlc  pjpulation  waa  only  as  I  to  ll,538»  m  that  of  Mouse 
I  lu  I  L235,  in  that  of  Lot  et  Garonne  I  to  ID.2U2,  and  in 
tti^l  of  Corriixe  I  to  ID,  16  7.  The  departments  of  the  Seine 
(which  include  Paris),  Pyrenees  Onenialea,  and  Corsica 
wete  iboae  which  presented  the  greatest  proportion  of  ac- 
riised  pereons:  in  the  first  the  proiK>rtion  was  as  I  to  ilHl ; 
in  tho  seeoad  I  to  1619  ;  and  m  the  third  lii43.  The  number 
*ir  xncn  nmong  those  accused  was  5793;  wf  women  1159, 
beint;  about  5  men  lo  1  woman:  of  the  accused  »t)7  were 
uiiilcr  Rixtcen.  and  1239  between  siJtteen  and  twenty hiuo. 
Tliero  wff©  4U80  who  were  unable  to  read  or  write,  20fil 
rould  read  tir  write  imperfectly,  60S  could  read  and  write 
WviU  and  203  had  received  instruction  licyoiul  reading  and 
wntin^'.  The  Tribunaux  de  Police  Correciionelle,  or  subor- 
dinalc^Timinal  courts,  took  eo^miance  the  time  year  of 
120 J 08  cases,  in  which  172,802  persona  were  unpUcated, 
of  whtim  3fi,b5y  were  women. 

It  ts  observable  that  the  amount  of  crime  in  France  is 
much   l«*5  than  in  En^diuid  and  Wales,  though  the  latter 
hji%f  not  half  its  population ;  yet  in  the  crimes  of  murder 
land    tape   France  very  far  exceeds  England.      *  There  is 
k^*  says  Mr,  Bulwer.  *  more  than  one  rape  or  attempt  to 
'^Emit  rape  in  England  to  every  three  oflencenof  a  simibr 
"Sificrtptmn  in  France.    There  is-' not  more  than  one  murder 
or  attempt  to  commit  murder  m  England  to  every  six  mur- 
der* or  atten^pti  to  commit  murder  in  France.*     On  the 
other  hand,  crimes  agmnst  property  aro  much  rarer  than  in 
England. 

»    Commercial  and   Majtufacturing   Indnshy,^ Means  of 
^mmunicaihrt,  .J-*?.— Every  branch  uf  industry  in  France 
I^KTiindergone  vast  imi>rovement  since  the  peace  of  1815. 
PKe  etierj^ies  of  the  nation  being  turned  from  war  to  do- 
mestic  employments,    speedily   repaired   the   evds    which 
Fmncu  had  suffered  from  so  long  a  strut^gk.     Agnculture 
ad%ahced  na  rapidly,  that  the  apprehension  of  famine  was 
in  a  few  years  succeeded  by  the  cry  of  over-production :  the 
race  of  various  domestic  animals  which  had  been  consider- 
ably diminished  was   replenished;  and   the  manufactures 
wei%>  extended.     These  resulU  were  hastened  by  the  dt^ 
bajuUm;  of  the  army  and  the  return  of  the  prisoners  of  war 
fix,T      ''         rters.    'From  these  two  sources  ilio  productive 
p.i,  :  France  was  augmented  by  7OU,0OU  men.  {Dm- 

j4n  ^  i    r  w  .  ProdtiTtives  de  la  Franct'.) 

The  woidlen  manufaiture  has  increasL^d  matLrially:  tha 
iriereoMMl  cpiantity  of  wool  used  is  purtly  funushed  by  the 
ijwreased  number  of  sheep  bred,  partly  by  the  imijorlatioii 
of  foreign  wool.  The  quality  of  the  homegrown  wool  has 
bcttu  imprt)ved  by  the  introiluction  of  foreign  breeds,  and 
Uic  Oich enure  goat  has  been  naturalised  on  the  blopcs  of 
thi>  Pyrenftes.  The  principal  localities  of  the  different 
branehcs  of  the  woollen  manufacture  are  as  follow  :  broad- 
elotji*  are  made  at  ElbcBuf,  Louviers,  and  Viro  in  Nor- 
maudiu  ;  at  Abbeville  ;  at  Sedan,  in  the  ex-duchy  of  Bouil- 
l4>n  ;  and  in  the  south  at  Carca*s*onne,  Lodevo,  and  Castres: 
light  wiiollen  fabrics  at  Paris,  Reims,  Amiens,  and  Beau- 
\ujki  hosiery  at  Paris,  Troycs,  UiKmns,  aud  ^X  ditfyicttt 


l>laces  in  Pic^die,  m  the  north  of  France ;  and  in  the  south 
at  NTmes,  Lyon,  and  Marseille  :  and  carpets  at  Paris, 
(I^  SavonneriG  and  Ics  Gobelins,)  Abbeville.  Beauvais; 
and  at  Aubus^on  and  Felletin,  (Department  of  Creux.)  in 
central  France:  shawls  are  made  at  Pans,  (the  cachemire,) 
Lyon,  Nimea,  and  St.  Qucnlin.  The  consumption  of  wool 
in  tlieso  manufactures  is  probably  above  50>OUO,0U0  kilo- 
grammes or  more  than  l.OOifr.OiiO  cwts. 

The  cotton  manulacturo  has  increaseil  since  1812  in  a 
greater  proportion  than  that  of  wool, and  hasprobably  tripled; 
the  annual  consuraplion  of  cotton  in  the  different  branches 
of  this  manufacture  is  about  30,QUU.0oa  kilogrammes,  or 
600,000  cwti. :  and  the  process  of  manufacture  and  the  fine* 
nc'ss  and  excellence  of  the  fabrics  have  undergone  great 
improvements.  The  north  and  east  of  France  are  the  chief 
seats  of  this  manufacture.  Rouen  may  be  considered  the 
Manchester  of  France  ;  and  Paris,  Troyes,  St.  Quenlin.  ami 
the  towns  of  the  department  of  the  Nor«l.  also  participate 
largely  in  this  manufacture.  Printed  calicoes  are  made  at 
Rouen  *and  Beauvais;  but  especially  at  Cxdmar.  Miihlhau- 
sen,  and  other  places  in  the  department  of  Haut  Hhin.  the 
print  Oil  cottons  of  which  are  much  approved  in  the  German 
markets  for  the  vividness  uf  their  ootount  (especially  the 
Turkey-red),  and  their  other  quali lies. 

The  silk  manufacture  is  carried  on  chiefly  in  the  soulh. 
The  population  of  Lyon,  it^  principal  seat,  had  been  reduced 
by  the  disasters  of  the  Revolution  and  the  commercial  in- 
activity of  the  empire  from  140,000  to  about  110,000.  Tlie 
improvement  of  the  silk  manufacture  had  raised  it  in 
1831-2  to  133.000,  and  it  is  now  150,000.  llie  other  chief 
seats  of  the  silk  manufacture  are  Ntmes,  A\'ia;^non,  Annonay, 
ami  Tours.  Ribands  are  made  at  St.  Elienne  and  St.  Cha- 
mond,  towns  to  the  westward  of  Lyon.  The  brilliancy  of 
the  Ficnch  silks  has  been  increased  by  the  substitution  of 
Pru.Hsian-blue  for  indigo  as  a  dye.  A  part  of  the  raw  silk 
required  for  these  various  fabrics  is  grown  in  France.  The 
quantity  of  mulberry  trees  for  the  silk-wonns  had  increased 
from  0,631,674  in  1820,  to  14,879.404  in  1834,  or  mote 
than  50  i>er  cent,  in  14  years.  They  are  chiellv  grown  in 
the  departments  of  Gard.  Drome.  Vauclusc,  and  Ardt^cho, 

Linens  of  the  Euer  sort  are  made  m  Flanders,  at  St.  Quen* 
till,  Carabrai.  Valenciennes,  Douai.  Stc. :  the  damask  Imens 
of  St,  Quentin  rival  those  of  Saxony  and  Silesia,  Coarser 
linens  and  satl-rloth  are  made  in  Bretagnc.  The  linen 
manufacture  is  also  carried  on  in  Dauphind.  Lace  is  made 
at  tCacn.  Alen<fon,  and  Bayeux,  in  Normandie;  also  at 
Valenciennes  and  Douai ;  and  in  some  other  places. 

The  working  of  the  metals  has  much  incrcaseil,  especi- 
ally iron.  The  quantity  of  iron  sraelled  in  1»14  was 
about  100,000  tons;  since  1825  it  has  amounted  to  160,000 
tens,  and  various  utensils  of  this  useful  metal,  for  which 
France  was  formerly  dependent  on  foreigners,  aro  now  pro- 
duced at  home.  The  quality  and  appearance  of  the  steel 
and  wrought-iron  goods  have  much  improved;  yet  th*^ 
quality  of  the  French  iron  is  inferior,  and  it  raahilains  ilii 
ground  against  the  Russian  and  Svve«lish  iron  only  by  mcan^ 
of  protecting  duties.  Tlie  principal  iron- works  are  in  the 
departments  c>f  I  he  valley  of  the  Loire,  especially  about 
Ntners.  and  the  district  of  Forcx  about  St,  Elienne, 

In  the  nianufucture  of  clocks  and  wiitches  France  is 
almost  equal  to  Switzerland;  and  Ut  chronometers  and 
instruments  for  scientific  purposes  it  is  not  surpassed  by 
any  country.  The  inventions  of  the  French  chemists  and 
the  improvement  of  chemical  science  have  done  much  in 
producing  with  economy  and  expedition  the  many  chemieal 
agents  employed  in  the  various  branches  of  manufacturo, 
and  particularly  dyeing. 

The  commoner  sort  of  French  earthenware  haa  much 
improved  in  beautv  of  design.  Fine  porcelain  is  made  at 
Sevres,  Paris,  and 'Limoges.  The  cut-gbss  is  nearly  equal 
to  that  of  England  in  beauty  of  workmanship,  and  it  is 
perhaps  superior  in  elegance  of  form. 

The  conuuerce  of  France  is  ct>nsidcrable :  the  value  m 
round  numbers  of  the  import*  for  two  yean*,  the  returns 
of  which  aro  before  us,  was— 

1834    •     715,000»00t>,  or  30,000,000 
Imported. 

Raw  roaltrkl*  Fit  Ut  t»«, 

rariniiuii(wi»a»*.  UaaiABttAiekirctt.  ItASiuaetured^         TuUI. 
£,  £.  ^  ^* 

1834  .  18,187,968  5.820,.177  ,  4,7U*J,427  28,807,771 
ib35     .     I8.043,63a      5,U3,U?     MWiZ-i '^<).4S*>.0€$ 


A 


Entered/or  comumptton. 

Haw  matf  rial*  Fit  tor  itse. 

fur  maiiurActum  UamniiuJBicturi'd.  ManuftictaTed. 

£.  £.  £, 

14,401.478      4,267,558      1.488,284 

15,131|950      4,052,187      1,626,684 

Specie  imported, 

1834 ,      7,696»365 

1835     .  *  .  *  •   *      6,503,933 

Tbt'  countries  firom  which  these  imports  chiefly  come 
arc  tlie  United  States  of  America,  tbo  kinp^doras  of  Sar- 
dinia ami  Bels^inm,  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  BritiBh 
KtJiopean  |To^scft*<ion&,  Switzerland,  the  Austrian  dominitins, 
RHtish  India,  Germany,  Spain,  and  Russia.  The  imports 
from  k\\\  Ihe  French  colonies  are  not  equal  to  those  from 
the  United  States,  but  exceed  those  from  any  other  country. 
The  imports  fVum  Enjijland,  which  have  much  increased 
within  these  kst  few  yeare,  consist  of  linens  and  linen  yam; 
(Mjnnii  t^oods  and  cotton  yarn  ;  wool,  wooUeii  yarn,  and 
vviKiUeii  goods;  brass  and  copper  goods;  iron,  steel,  and 
hardwares;  coals^  culm,  and  cinders;  tin,  tin-plate,  ami 
tin  wares ;  machinery  and  mill- work ;  lead,  &c. 

The  exports  at  the  same  periods  were  as  follow  :—*Freuch 
merchanaisG  alone, 

1^^  Baw  Prf)dueo.         MAttufacturrs.  Ti>t*l. 

^K  1834     *     5,874,582         14,525  J 13         20,399,^95 

^^^^       1835     .     6.086,603         17.609,941         23,096,544 

^^^^^  Total  Merchandise,  French  and  Foreign, 

^H  1834     .      9,528.6^29  19.0':>9,571 

^H  1835     .    11,233,985         22,142.202 

^^H  Spetile  eiLport«d, 

r  nl' 

at 


1834 
1835 

1834 
1835 


28,588,200 
33,376,887 

3,891.469 
3,304,864 


Tlie  cnnnlries  to  which  these  exports  arc  chieliy  made 
are  the  Uniti«d  States,  the  British  possessions  in  Eumpe, 
Switsferbnd.  the  SLirilinian  dominions,  Spain,  Germany, 
and  Bclgiutn.  The  exports  to  the  French  colonies  are  not 
fo  great  as  tliosc  to  the  United  States,  to  the  Brilish  domi- 
nions, and  to  some  other  of  the  European  states. 

The  chief  articles  of  import  are  :^ 

Rair  Maieriah  for  the  Mimu/actur(*r,'^Iii\w  silk,  wtxjl, 
raw  and  dressed  hemp,  raw  and  dressed  flax,  cotton, 

♦The  export  of  llax  is  Jiearly  equal  to  tbe  import.) 

Mami/acturcd  Gwda. — Fiax  and  hymp,  hardwares. 

Mtiais.-Avon  and  steet,  lead,  copper,  tin,  gold,  coined 
and  uncoined  :  silver,  coined  and  uncoined* 

ColuniaL — ^Tobarco  in  leaf,  su2;iir,  coffee. 

Of  the  sugar  about  one-seventh  is  re-exported,  and  of  the 
rolTec  and  tobacco  about  one-half.  A  portion  of  the  cotton 
imported  is  colonial  produce. 

Miscellaneous,— Raw  hides,  tallow,  hones  and  honts.  olive 
oil  hard  woods  for  cabinet-ware,  cheese,  sulpliur,  wax- 

The  export  of  wax  is  about  half  the  import;  that  of  raw 
hides  oue-fourth  to  one- third. 

The  chief  articles  of  export'are  as  follow;—* 

Wine,  brandy  and  liqueurs,  salt. 

Besides  raw  s-dk,  wax,  tallow,  rawhides,  wool,  olive,  ratx). 
liuseed,  and  other  oil,  tobacco,  llax,  iron,  and  steel  and 
colonial  produce  re-exported. 

Mani^factured  Goorl*.— Linens  and  hempen  cloth,  wool- 
lens, silks,  cottons,  hardwares,  articles  of  lashion,  bosides 
hats,  jewellery,  and  household  furniture. 

The  number  of  shii>s  etilered  inwards  at  ports  in  France 
in  1834—35,  was  as  follows:— 


1634. 

French,  cxcluBive  of  coasters      . 
Foreign,  in  direct   trade  to  the 
country  lo  which  ihey  belong 
In  carrjing  trade 


1835. 

Same  classes  as 
above. 


S^titp*. 

3965 

5,171 
953 


Tout. 
394,486 

604,170 
132,748 


10^89      1,131,404 


4001 

5.552 

808 


407.999 
6:^0.452 
1  1^.581 


10,361      1,174,032 


The  cod  fishery  employed  in  1836,  406  vessels 
aggregate  tonnage,  and  10,172  men:  Ihe  whale 
vessels  of  14,813  aggregate  tonnage,  and  1l83iQeiL 
French  whale  fishery  has  been  rapidly  iacrea&ing  Ibr 
years  past. 

The  means  of  internal  communication  in  Fnu^oe  ait 
much  inferior  to  those  of  Great  Britain.  The  roadt  ire 
divisible  into  those  maintained  by  the  central  governmail, 
atid  designated  Routes  Royales,  and  those  which  are  bf4 
up  at  the  cost  of  the  several  departnients  to  which  thrr 
belong,  and  desiKuated  Routes  IMpartementale*.  VkblAei 
these  there  are  ehetmns  viclnaux,  or  bye-roads.  The  Bo^^ 
Royales  are  divided  into  three  classes.  Tbev  are  eomiadrir 
straight,  wider  than  our  English  roads ;  those  of  tin  Im 
class  are  frotn  43  to  65  feet  wide,  and  frequently  plaaled 
each  side  with  chestnut  or  other  large  trves*  formtiiff  \ 
avenues.  About  one-eighth  of  all  the  Routes  RoytdBi 
paved  like  a  street.  With  I  be  exception  of  a  few  vhicli 
carefully  kept  up.  they  are  in  a  very  bad  condition, 
large  outlay  is  required  to  prevent  their  being  ruiiipd 
in  some  directions  the  road  has  never  been  > 
proposed  termination.    Those  of  the  first  cla^  lt 

mon  point  of  departure,  and  the  distances  are  iut^a*gni 
tVom  the  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame,  in  the  heart  of  P»k 
According  to  the  official  report,  the  total  h-  *^  "^'he^aukt 
Roy  ales,  on  J  anuary  1 , 1  S3  7,  was  abou  t  2  :  ^ :  ttool 

one4hird  or  onelourth  are  out  of  repair  ^,.  .....M.^alwd 

Posting  along  the  Routes  Royales   is  strictly  rqfulfttei 
by  the   government.      Stations  at  which  post*hora»  ar» 
kept  are  fixed   tit  convenient  distances.      The  nodi  »ie 
measured  by  distances  called  '  postea,'  each  consit-iiftj  -  f 
two  lieues  de  pjsie  (post-leagues) — ratlier  less   ! 
Englisb  miles.     The  postmasters  are  licensed  b} 
ment,  and  none  can  let  post-horses  without  a  li<«ii-  .    i 
ckaigesfor  posting  are  fixed  by  government.     T-     ; 
are  conveyed  by  a  vehicle  which  is  desig^nate^i  .,• 

it  carries  four  passengers,  and  is  supplied  >v  it 

the  post-stations.     Di It gerwes,  velncXes  for  v^  I 
supplies  neither  name  nor  resemblance,  run^v 
on  all  ttie  great  roads.     There  are  no  tolls,     1  nc 
of  the  Routes  Dcpartem  en  tales,  in  number  1381,  tli 
gate  length  of  which, on  1  Januarys  1837,  wa*  *IS,w^  ,.....- 
ui  all  slates  of  completeness  and  repair,  is  frrelched  iu  ttt 
extreme. 

The  inland  water  communication  is  carried  on  bv  mmx» 
of  the  great   rivers   and  by  the  canals  which   bav6  bivt 
fonued.     The  Sebelde  or  Escaut,  the  Scarpa,  the  Sambrt. 
and  the  Aas,  with  the  canal  of  Deule,  66  kilotn^tre'v  nr  f1 
miles  lon^,  and  several  other  canals,  abundantly  si; 
department  of  Nord  with  the  means  of  water  cojji 
tion.     The  canal  of  the  Somrae,  97  miles  lung,  ar;d  im 
canal  of  St.  Quentin,  58  miles  loner,  including  the  hem* 
canal  of  Crozat,  connect  the  port  of  St,  Valery.  at  th 
of  the  Somme,  wiik  the  Escaut  and  the  Oise.     1 
gallon  of  the  Seine  commences  at  Troves;  ih:v   ^ 
at  Arcis-aur-Aube  :  that  of  the  Yoime  at  Au  v  uf 

Ihe  Marne  at  St,  Dizicr ;   that  of  the  Oisn  r.t  i  i  ^t 

of  the  Aisne.  a  feeder  of  the  Oise,  at  N .  -« 

Rethel  and  Soissons ;  and  that  of  the  K  s^^ 

veral  eauais  oonnect  the  navijiation  vt*  this  m  cr 

system  with  other   parts  of  France.    The  .  St 

Quentin  connects  the  Oise  with  the  Somuie  and  ik 
Escaut;  the  canals  of  Briare,  34  miles  long,  and  of  Ibe 
Loing,  3:i  mdes  long,  connect  the  Seine  just  UdijV  Ihe 
junction  of  the  Yonne  with  (he  Loire  at  Briitr*??  und  <hr 
canal  of  Orleans,  45  miles  long,  branehing  ft  t<I 

of  Ihe  Loing,  opens  another  communicatian  v  re 

lower  down,  at  Orleans.    Tliese  canals  were  rojv^  * 

I  Si)  to  2U0  years  since.     Tlie  canal  of  Bourgogne  « 

the  navigation  of  the  Yonne,  between  Ati-"-^ '    ' 

with  that  of  the  Saone  at  St,  Jean  de  1  i^ 

continued   by  another  system  of  inlao  I  !♦ 

mately  communicates  with  the  Rhine;    li  r- 

Kogue,  wluch  is  not  yet  limalH"!,  thougl*  ^^-a- 

tiun  ui  all  ltd  kDgthi  ia  150  miUe  toag;  it  faUowi  I'ur  iIm 


^m 


greater  part  of  it«  course  the  vallevs  of  tire  Armainjon  and 

theOucbe,  feeders  respectively  of  the  Youne  niifl  ihe  Saoije. 

,H>c  canal  of  ihe  Ourcq,  near  Paris,  is  5H  miles  long.    The 

{amal  of  Nivernois,  eonnecliug  the  Yonne  with  the  Loire,  at 

come  point  above  Briare,  109  miles  long,  is  in  courao  of  ex- 

eeutioD,  and  nearly  finished.     Le  H4vre  is  the  chief  pott  of 

irt  and  import  for  the  basin  of  the  Seine. 

le  water  communication  of  the  western  part  of  France 

iUls  chietly  of  the  navigation  of  the  river  Vilaine  from 

ones,  and  of  ^me  smaller  rivers  which  are  navi||;able 

ly  for  a  few  miles,  and  of  three  cunals.    The  canal  of  tlie 

Ue  and  the  Ranee  connects  the  Ranee,  a  small  stream 

hieh  falU  into  the  bay  of  St.  Malo,  at  St.  Malo»  with  the 

limine,  at  the  junclion  of  the  We,  one  of  its  feeders,  at 

^s,  and  saves  a   leilious   and  dangerous  navif^ation 

the  whole  peninsula  of  Bretagne.    This  canal  is  53 

long  :  it  was  commenced  above  thirty  years  ago,  hut 

only  just  completed.     The  canal  of  the  Blavet  renders 

lo  river  BJavet  navigable  up  to  Fonti^-y.     Another  canai 

t  unfinii^he<l,  but  open  in  part  for  navif^Uion,  is  dcsigm^d 

connect  Brest  with  Nantes,  avoiding  the  navigation  of  a 

ffous  c^mAU  and  affording  securo  connuunicalion  in 

of  a  war  with  England  or  any  maritime  power.     Its 

will  be  374  kilomeirea  or  23^  miles. 

navigation  of  the  Loire  commences  at  Roanne  in 

that  of  the  Arroux  below  the  little  town  of  Toulon ; 

of  the  Allier  above  Vi(^hv ;  that  of  the  Cher  at  St. 

lao  ;  that  of  the  Indre  at  Loches;  that  of  the  Vienne 

lAlttUerault :  that  of  the  Sarthe  at  Le  M5ns;  that  of 

Maveone  at  Laval ;  and  that  of  the  Loir  al  Cli^tcau  du 

IT.     *rhig  noble  river  system  might  be  made  to  furnish  a 

ttch  more  effectual  outlet  than  it  does  to  the  producre  of 

tral  France ;  the  navigation  of  the  great  arms  of  the 

l,f»ire  is  very  short,  (except  perhaps  of  the  Arroux,  and  of 

1  and  its  connected  stream,)   compared  with 

n^th.     The  canals  connecting  the  Loire  wi I h 

e  been  noticed.     The  canal  of  the  Centre  or 

'ifisopens  a  communication  between  the  Loire, 

jiciLT  {uojuikction  of  the  ArrouXjand  the  SaAneat  Chalons- 

mr-Sadne,     U  was  opened   in    1791:  the  length  is  about 

rS  inii^.     A  canal  of  the  length  of  199  miles  is  in  cour^e 

if  #XQettti0n«  iiitendcfl  to  shorten  the  navigation  of  the  Loire, 

bv  avoiding  tlic  great  bend  which  I  hat  river  makes  between 

m  junction  of  the  Allier  and  that  of  the  Indre,  called 

ftM  Canat  of  Berri,      Nantes   is  the  port  of  tiio  dislnct 

Iratcred  by  the  Loire  and  its  afllucnls. 

The  navigation  of  the  Garontie  ooiomences  at  CaxSre^, 
ipvenil  mUes  above  Toulouse ;  that  of  the  Arri<ige  at  Au- 
tertre ;  that  of  the  Tarn  at  Gaillac ;  that  of  the  Baise  at 
K^rac;  that  of  the  Lot  at  Entraygues;  that  of  the  Dor- 
ic at  Mayronne,  near  Sou  iliac ;  that  of  the  Vez^re,  its 
tiry,  at  Monlignac,  The  only  navigable  canal  cou- 
with  this  aystem  is  the  Great  Canal  of  Languedoc, 
ioet  important  in  France.  It  connects  the  Garonne,  at 
IT  Toulouse,  with  the  Mediterranean.  It  follows  for 
distance  tlie  valley  of  tho  Lers,  a  feeder  of  the  Ga- 
ind  passing  through  a  depression  between  the  Cc- 
and  the  Pyrenees  follows  the  valley  of  the  Aude, 
the  line  of  the  coast  to  the  sea  at  the  port  of  Cctle. 

, 'length    is  more  than    151   miles,   and    its  lareo    di- 

inensions,  its  immense  resenroir,  and  its  numerous  sluices, 
bridges,  and  aquoducta,  render  it  one  of  the  most  magnifi* 
cent  canals  in  the  world*  It  was  opened  in  the  reign  of 
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le  na\iciilion  of  the  Adour  commences  at  St,  Sever  ; 

of  the  Midouze,  its  tributary,  at  Mont  de  Marsan.    The 

of  Bayonne  is  the  channel  fur  llie  exports  and  imports 

if_lho  territory  watered  by  the  Adour  and  its  tributaries, 

©  navigation  of  the  Rhfinc  is  liable  to  interiuption 

it  leaves  the  lake  of  Geneva:    it  recommences  a  litllc 

■  >^.'v..».1,  on  the  frontier  toward  Savoy,  and  remains 

njul  the  rest  of  the  course  of  the  river:  the 

t  tho  SaOne  begins  at  Seveux,  between  Gray 

Vcaoul.     The  canal   of  the  Centre,  which  unites  the 

tion  of  the  SaGoe  with  that  of  the  Loire,  and  the 

of  Bourgogne,  which  unites  the  Snrme  with  the  Yonne, 

been  noticed.    The  canal  of  Monsieur,  or  the  canal 

the  RhOne  to  the  Rhine,  unites  the  Sa^ne  niuu-  St. 

JfSBiu  de  Losno  with  the  1  lie.  a  feeder  of  the  Rhine,  just 

aiKive  S'       '  It  consists  of   fnir  parts:    the  first   is 

frutn   th  U't  the  Doub*,  above   Dole;    the  second 

'      *      »  MIL  tmvigatinnof  the  Doubs  nnd  the  variuvis  cuts 

ii  It  is  shortened ;  the  third  exlencU  from  tho  Doubs, 


near  Montbd-liard,  to  the  Rle :  the  fourth  port  branches  off 
from  the  main  line  near  Miihlhauscn, and  enters  the  Riiino 
at  Huninguc,  The  length  of  ihe  canal  is  about  217  miles* 
The  first  part  was  finished  in  1806,  the  second  in  182u,  the 
fourth  within  tho  last  few  years.  There  are  several  canals 
in  the  ttats  near  the  mouth  of  the  Rhone,  as  that  of 
Beaucaire,  31  miles  long,  from  the  Rhone  at  Beaucaire  by 
Aigues  Mortes  to  tlie  Sea;  that  of  the  iJtangs,  17  miles 
long,  from  the  last  mentioned  canal  at  Aigues  Mortes 
through  tho  etangs  or  pools  of  Mauguio  and  "Thau  to  the 
port  of  Cette,  on  the  Mefliterranean ;  that  from  the  Rhone 
at  Aries,  29  miles  long,  to  the  Port  de  Bouc,  where  the 
Etaug  de  Berre  ojiens  into  the  sea. 

Several  other  canals  are  in  course  of  construction,  of 
wliich  the  most  important  are  the  canal  from  Roanne  to 
Digoin  on  the  Loire,  34  miles  long;  that  from  the  Sambru 
to  the  Oise,  43  miles  lonu;;  ihiU  of  Ardennes,  25  miles 
long,  to  connect  the  Meuse  with  the  Aisne,  and  so  with 
Ihe  Oise  and  Seine;  the  lateral  canal  of  the  Ijoire,  extend- 
ing along  the  valley  of  ihe  Loire  from  Digoin  to  Briare; 
the  lateral  canal  of  the  Oise,  2<'  miles  long;  and  the  canul 
from  the  S^vre  of  Niort  to  La  Rochellet,  48  mUes  long, 

Hisfonj, — Gallia,  or,  as  we  have  Englished  it,  Gaul,  was 
the  general  term  by  wliich  this  t^uniry  was  designated  by 
the  Romans.  Little  was  known  of  it  either  to  the  Greeks 
or  Romans  till  the  tune  of  Caesar,  who  found  in  it  the 
ihree  races  of  Aciuitani,  Celts,  and  Belgce.  with  an  inter- 
mixture of  some  Germans,  Liguriunst  and  Greeks:  of  these 
tho  Bcli»£e  occupied  t!ie  north  and  north-east,  the  Celts 
the  western,  central,  and  south,  the  Aquitani  the  south- 
western  part.  The  Celts,  who  were  probably  the  oldest 
race,  must  have  settled  in  Gaul  at  an  early  period,  as  the 
wants  of  an  increasing  population  led  them,  in  the  reign  of 
tho  elder  Tarquin  of  Rome,  about  b,c.  600,  to  send  out  two 
vtist  emigrating  bodies,  one  into  Italy,  the  northern  part  of 
which  was  subdued  and  peopled  by  them,  and  the  other  east- 
wardj  into  Germany  and  Hungary,  [Bourges.]  Two  great 
countries  of  Germany,  Bohemia  (Boihemum)  and  Bavarm 
tBoioaria),  derive  their  names  from  one  of  the  tribes  (the 
Boians)  engaged  in  this  early  migration*  The  part  of  Gaul 
with  which  the  Greeks  formed  the  earliest  acquainlanco 
was  the  Mediterranean  coast,  on  which  ihey  f^tabli.she<l 
colonies.  The  earliest  and  most  important  of  these  colonies 
wuH  MaffiTrtXia,  or  Massilia  (now  Marseille),  founded  by  the 
people  of  Phociea  (itself  a  Greek  colony  of  Asia  Minor) 
B.Q,  GOO,  and  augmented  by  the  emigration  of  the  mam 
body  of  the  Phocaoans  when  they  sought  refuge,  b,  c  54ri, 
from  the  pressure  of  the  Persian  monarchy.  The  power  or 
influence  of  Massilia  extended  over  the  neighljouring  dis- 
tricts, and  several  colonies  were  founded  on  the  coasts  of 
Gauh  Italy,  Spam,  or  Corsica,  by  its  inhabitants,  such  as 
Agatha  (Agde).  Antipolis  (Antibes),  NicBea  (Nice),  &c. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  second  Punic  war  Hanni- 
bal inarched  through  Gaul  in  his  route  from  Spain  into 
Italy ;  and  Scipio,  tlie  Roman  consul,  who  had  conveyed 
his  army  by  sea  to  Massilia  to  intercept  hira.  sent  a  small 
body  of  cavalry  up  the  banks  of  the  Rhodanus  (RhGne)  to 
reconnoitre,  and  iiiese  had  a  smart  skirmiih  with  a  body  of 
Hanuibars  Numidians.  Hannibal  however  marched  on- 
ward into  Italy,  to  which  country  Scipio  also  relnrned, 
sending  his  army  forward  under  Kis  brother  Cneens  into 
Spain. 

After  tbfe  close  of  the  Punic  wars  the  R  ilually 

extended  their  power  in  Gaul,     Fulvius   ;  id  his 

successor,  Sextius  Calvinus,  conquered  tlit' Su^csj  V'ocou- 
tii,  and  some  other  tribes.  The  coast  of  tht*  Mcdiicrraaciiu 
was  now  secured  by  the  foundation  of  the  lioniiin  rolony  of 
Aquaj  Sextise  (Aix),  b,  c  122  ;  and  that  portion  of  Transil- 
pine  Gaul  which  the  Romans  harl  snb*lued  was  shortly 
aAer  formed  into  a  prietorian  j)ro\mce  (n,  c.  1 18),  of  whicli 
NarboMartius  (Narbonnc),  colonised  the  following  ycar» 
(B*  c.  117)  became  the  capital.  Massilia,  nominally  in  alli- 
ance with,  but  really  hi  subjection  to  Rome,  was  within 
the  province.  In  the  migratory  invasion  of  the  Cmibri, 
Toutones,  and  Ambrones^  the  Roman  province  of  Gaul  was 
for  several  years  the  seat  of  war:  the  Roman  anuk-^s  were 
repeatedly  nefeated ;  in  one  dreadful  battle  (i«,  c.  MM)  they 
are  said  to  have  lost  80,00l»  men.  The  province  was  however 
rescued  from  the  invaders  by  the  great  victory  ublatnctl  by 
Marius  fB.c.  101)  over  the  Teutones  and  Ainbrones  xoiSii 
Aix,    The  Cimbri  had  marched  into  Italy, 

llic  conquesU  of  Cas-ar  (C-ksar]  n<*arly  roduced  the 
whole  country  between  the  Rheaus  <,R\mvi»V\W  ^X'^^^^wa 


^Tcflitermtiean,  the  Pyrenees  and  llic  ocean,  into  finlyecHou  ' 
to  Rome.     The  Aquitani  and  the  tribes  who  uihabiled  tiro 
j^lps  \^'ere  not  suMiicd  till  aflenvards;    the  forme  t'  were 
rnnciufred  by  Messalu;  some  of  the  Alpine  tribes  retained 
ihcii"  independence  till  the  tinie  of  Nero. 

Under  Augustus,  Gaul  was  divided  into  four  provinces— 
Kiirboncnsis*  Ccltiea  or  Lngdunensis,  from  tlie  eolony  of 
LutjduQum  (Lyon)^  founded  a  little  before  bylMunutius 
Pluiieujs,  B  clinic  a,  and  Aquilania :  the  limits  of  the  last  ex- 
tended beyond  the  brails  of  the  country  of  the  Aquitani, 
being  augmented  by  the  addition  of  the  country  between 
the  Garmnna  (the  Garonne)  and  the  Ligeris  (the  Loire  J. 
Shortly  afterwards  the  province  of  Belgica  was  dismembered 
by  two  provinces  being  formed  out  of  the  districts  along  the 
Rhenns  (Rhine),  to  which  the  names  of  provinces  of  Ger- 
man ia  Prima  and  Gerniania  Secunda,  or  of  the  First  and 
Seruncl  Germany,  were  given :  and  at  a  subsequent  period 
the  number  of  provinces  reached,  by  successive  dismem- 
berments of  the  larger  provinces,  its  maximum^  seveiUeen. 
We  subjoin  a  table  of  the  principal  Gallic  nations^  mcti- 
tiuning  the  stock  to  which  they  belonged,  and  the  Roman 
pro\ince  in  which  ihey  w^ere  included ;  adding  the  name  of 
the  cnpital  of  the  tribe*  or  some  remarkable  town  witinn  it.s 
limits,  with  its  modern  ntimo,  which,  in  the  case  of  the  capi- 
(al,  is  commonly  derived  from  the  nnme  of  the  tribe  rather 
than  the  original  name  of  the  town  itself.  Tliis  will  enable 
the  reader  to  identify  the  locality  of  many  of  the  tribes, 


(•fliaiut.monuT 

Tsitst  6T  Katiov*  ltD[Mjrtatit  Tcrtru> 

I,  Celtic  and  LiGtJRiAJi  Tribes 

JVulcBD — i  nel  ud  i  n  g 

Volco3  Tectosages  Carcaso  (Carcassonne) 

Tolosates,  a  sub-  Tolosa  (Toulouse) 
division  of  the 

VolcOD. 

Vokse  Arecomici  Narbo  Marlins   (Nar- 
bomic) 
Tasroni 

A  tar  ini  (people  on  the 
river  A  tax,   or 
Aude) 
LSardone^i  lUibcris  (Elne) 

RuBchio(Tonr  dc  Rous- 
»ilIon,  near  Per[>ignan) 

^BnlycR*  or  Salluvii*  Massilia  (Miirseille)  and] 
(»  Ligurian  tribe)     Aquas  Sc.vlias  tAix) 
with  [I  number  of 
amnll  trilxis  adja- 
cent Ik}  Ihem. 


ii 


Pea  (Die)  \ 

A  V  en  in  (Avignon) 
Anpusia  rSL,  PaulTrois 

Cbfiteaujf)  ' 

V;iicniia  (Valence) 
X'ienna  (Vienne)  | 

Alba  Augusta  (Alps)      J 

Ebrodunum  (Embrun) 


li^ocontti 
ICavarcs 
rficastiiVL 

Scgnlanni 
\llubrogc« 
kHclvii 

[Calurtgc«, 

and   tuany  small 
tribes 


[Ccivtrones,  Darantasia  (^li^ustier,  in  1 

and   many  other      tlieTarentai^ic)  ' 

small  Iribes  | 


Lingones 
{Jidui 


'1^ 


Manduhii 

Amharri 

Buii 


Segusiani 


sub/vs 


Antlematunumr  Lan|?rcs) ' 

Bibracte,  afrer\v*!rds  Au- 

gustodunum  (Autun) 


Settled  in  the  counlry  of 
the  i'Edui  in  the  lime 
of  Capsar .  ( V  i  dc  Ccen. 
(fe  /?.  G„  I  '2^0 

Forum    Seiiusianfjrum 
(Feurii  m  Forex)  and 

Lug dun urn  (Lyonj 


'O 


3 


TRtDf  OT  KaTTOW* 


rapltil,  or  crlhct 
ItnpofliiQtTovft* 


^-O 


Aulerci  Eburoviccs  Mediolanum  (Estciix) 


Lexovii 

Viducasscs 

Bajoeasses 

Unelli,  or  Veneli 

Abrincatui 

Saii,  or  Essui 

Arvii 

Diablintcs 

Aulerci  Ccnomani 
Tu  rones 


Noviomau^s  (Lisicux) 
Viducasses  (Vieux) 
Arcpgeniis  (Ba)'enx) 
Crociatonum  (Valognes) 
Ingena  (Avraiiclies) 
Sau  {Bl-et) 
Vagoritum  (Arve,  on  or  ' 

tiear  the  river  Erve) 
Naxidunum  fJublinSr 

near  Maycnne) 
Suindinum  tLc  Mans) 
Caes^aro  d  u  n  u  m  <  Toiirs ) 


Hfiti 


Andes,  or  Andecavi  Julitjmogust  (Am^i^ri*) 


Nam  notes 

Rednnes 

Vi-neti 

O^ismii 

A  g  note;* 

Corisopiti 

Curiosolite3 

Cartiutes 

Aurcliani 

Paris  ii ' 

Meldi 

Sen ones 

Tritiasses 

Sen nan i 

HetvoliJ,  divided 
into  four  Cirn- 
tous:  of  which 
two  i\YO  kuown, 
and  a  third  con- 
jetlUred,  atidthe 
other  unknown, 
vix*  :  — 

PagusUrbigenu3 
„  Tigurhnis 
M    Tugenud? 

Rnuraci 


Comlivicnum  (Nantes) 
O'ndate  (Rennes; 
Dariorignm  ( Vanned) 
Vorgauium  (CJarhoLX) 


-    ■ '--     (Quimpcr) 

■      (Cbrseuit, 

iietir  Uinun;  . 

Autricura  (Chartrcji) 
Gcnabum  (OrUknsj 
Lulctia  t  Paris) 
latin  um  (M^'aux) 
Agediucum  (Sens) 
Augusloboua  (Troycs) 
Vesontio  (Bes(tnr;oii) 


=  ti  5 


si- 


Bituriges  Cubi 
Lcmo  vices 
Arverni 

Vellavi 


Gabali 

Ruteni 
t'ndurci 


(Zngf) 

Auguf^ta  Rauracr^rnm 
( Au'^t,  in  SwUjct^rlaml, 
near  Bdle) 
Avaricnm  (Botirgc 
Augustnritum  (Liuio^^rvt 
AugustonemHum  tCler- 

moui  in  AuvergnO 
Reves«io,  (St.  Paijlicn 
near    Lc  Pay»    m 
Velayl 
Anderiluni,  (Ja\Til,  hcttr 

Monde) 
Segod  u n urn  ( Rode/ ) 
Divona  (Cahors) 
Pictoncs,  or  Pictavi  Limonum  (Poitiers* 
Santones  McdiviUnum  (Sauitr^R)     , 

Biturtges  Vivisct       Burdigala  (Bordeauxj 
Petrocorii  Vesunna  (Pcrij^iix; 

Ni(iobriges  Aginnuiu  (Agen) 

IL  AQiTiTH?riAN  Tribes. 

Boii»  or  Boatea  Boii,  or  Boalea  (T^io  d© 

Bucli) 
Yasate?  Cossio  (Baxas) 

Tarbelli  Aquoo  Augustic  (  Aqs^  «r 

Dax) 
Cocosiites  Cocosa 

Tarusatcd  Vicus  Julii,  or   Aturci 

(Airel 
Elusatcs  Elujia  (Eause) 

Ausci  Climbfrri>?  (Auch) 

Liictoratcs  Luctora  (Lectouni) 

Bigorrones  Turbn  tTarbes) 

Convenie  LngduuumincajrSt.Bcr- 

trand) 
Consorani,  or  Conso-  Consoraiuvi  (—  in  Oou- 
ranni  and   many      serans) 
^malltjr  tribes 


<:c 


I  or  Trcviri 
Rtrici 

aneoses 


tiytmfiUer 


Augusta  (Treves) 
Divoilurum  fMetz) 
Verodu  IT  u  rii  (Vunlun) 
Tullum  (TouO 
Ci£S[iroinn^u5(B€aiivni.^)  ^ 
Saraartibnva  (Amienf^) 
G«soriacum,  af<erwardM 

Bononia  (Boulogne) 
Neiuftnrum  (Arra.s) 
Barracum  (Bavay) 
AunjuHta  (St.  Qnenltii) 
Augusta  (Sois^^ons) 
Augustuniagus  (8(?iilis} 
DiinK'nriuruiu  { Rtirns) 
Diirocattibuiium    (Cto- 

Jons  sur  Miinie) 

Argetilorulum  tStra^- 
MogoQtiacumCMayeiic^;)  I  zS  c. 


^ 
O 
^ 


_     m  whosa 
itrviellled  the 


Liigdimum  Batavorum 
(I^ytlenl 


i^ 


Atuatuca  ( Ton g res) 

Colon ia  Agrippiua  (Co- 
ly  other       logtie) 


o 


; 


he  decline  of  the  Roman  power  Gaul  wa^s  ravage il  liv 
mpki,  the  Burgundians,  and  the  Lyi!iati^  (who  had 
iriveu  out  by  Pruljus,  A.n.  2r7)  ;  by  the  Bui^auds. 
^|ea>aut8,  themselves  Gauls,  diivfu  into  rebt^lliou 
[2Sj»  by  the  weight  of  their  opnrcs^KmiJt  and  the 
i>n3equcitt  on  the  ravage  of  the  barbarianii  and 
di!ji*eu>ions  of  the  empire  ;  a^ain  by  the  Franks 
jAUemans,  who  were  repul*icd  by  the  emperors 
uD.  355  to  3fil)  and  Valenliniau  (a.d,  3C5  to 
by  the  piratical  S*ixons  who  ravaged  the  coasts. 
nan  power  still  siiflieed  to  keep  tlie^e  harbarians 
Billing  in  Gaul;  it  could  not  however  abate  the  con- 
9re»§iire  on  ihe  fruiiUer;  and  the  decaying  Htrength 
empire  only  protracted,  hnt  could  not  avert  llie  final 
phe. 

miik»  (i.  e*  the  freemen)  wens  a  confederacy  of 
(nations*  the  Salians,  the  Brurferans,  the  Ripua- 
Cauci,  the  Cherusci,  the  Chainavi»  ttic  Calti, 
jlcri,  and  Iho  An^rivarians.  These  tribes  preserved 
"ppendence  while  confederated,  and  oiieh  had  its 
ke  the  Sa\on  chieftains  who  professed  all  to  derive 
age  from  WodeUt  the  Kranki.4i  princLsj  clainK»d  a 
m  ancestor,  Meroveus,  {Meer  tvi^^  warrior  of  the  sea,) 
Phora  lliey  btjre  the  liilc  Merovingians.  The  H*ra  of 
iUft  U  Hoi  oi^certainable.  In  the  fDurth  century  the 
I  were  settled  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine  from 
nclioii  of  the  Mein  or  Ma)n  to  (he  sea,  and  in  the 
pari  of  that  centurj  and  during  a  con>idcrable  part 
nc\i  appear  to  have  been  in  alliance  with  the  empire* 
Iteusaiis  dwelt  on  the  same  bank  of  the  Rhine  front 
ajn  upwards. 

\VL  the  downfal  of  the  Honian  empire,  Gaul  became 
the  barbarous  nations  by  which  the  empire  was 
There  waa  no  revival  of  national  independ- 
Britain.  The  nationality  of  the  Gauls  had  been 
i  tbeexteoiton  of  the  rit^ht  of  Roman  citizenship  to 
atives  of  the  provinces  by  Caracalla,  a.d.  212,  merged 
(tine t ion  previously  maintained  between  the  conquerors 
g|orld  ond  their  subjects;  and  the  national  religion, 

m  c,.  No.  04d. 


Dmidism,  had  sunk  beneath  ibo  edicts  of  the  emjierors  and 
the  2;ro\uu^'  inlluence  of  Chriiitiamty. 

Oh  the  lust  day  of  the  year  406,  the  Rhine  was  crossed 
by  a  host  of  barbaiiaim  who  never  repassed  that  tVonlier 
atrcim.  They  ct>nsistcd  of  Vandals,  Alans.  Siievians.  Bur- 
^undians,  and  other  nations.  The  VaudaU,  who  first  reached 
the  bank,  were  defeated  by  the  Frank?*  who  defeniledj  as 
the  alliea  of  the  empire,  the  approach  to  the  frontier;  Init 
on  the  arrival  of  the  Alans,  the  Franks  in  their  turn  were 
overcome,  and  the  passage  was  enbcled.  The  devastation 
of  Gaul  by  this  horde  of  invailers  was  terrible:  the  inhabil- 
anls  of  many  towns  were  slaui^htered  or  carried  into  cap- 
ti\ityt  the  sanctity  of  the  churches  was  violated  and  the 
open  country  laid  vvai.te.  Armorita  (the  present  Bretngne), 
vnio  which  the  settlement  of  the  British  soldieis  who  had 
followed  Maximus  the  usurper  into  Gaut  [Rhetaone] 
had  infused  a  militarr  i^pirit,  assumed  and  cstabhshed  its 
independence ;  but  the  rest  of  Gaul  became  a  prey.  The 
Suevians,  the  Alans,  and  the  Vandal-*  crossed  the  Pyrenees 
into  Spain:  the  Burgundians  settled,  with  the  sanction  of 
the  Roman  government,  in  the  east  of  Gaul,  on  both  sides 
of  the  Jura,  and  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Rhine,  from  the 
lake  of  Geneva  to  the  confluence  of  the  Rliine  and  the 
Moselle ;  and  the  Visigoths,  who  had  been  long  ravaging 
both  the  eastern  and  western  Empires,  were  induced,  just 
belV>re  llie  settlement  of  the  Burgundians  ^a.d.  412  to  4J4), 
to  accept  the  cession  of  that  part  of  Ganl  which  lies  to  the 
soutli  and  west  of  the  Loire,  Toulouse  was  their  capital. 
Buth  BviFgnndians  and  Visigoths  look  the  name  of  Romans, 
and  professed  subjection,  which  was  however  merely  no- 
minal, to  the  emperor  of  the  West.  The  lands  in  the  dis- 
tricts ceded  to  iLera  were  divided  between  the  original 
possessors  and  the  newcomers,  who  gave  up  their  unsettltMl 
mi^^ra lory  course  of  life  upon  receiving  a  permanent  interest 
in  the  soih 

Hostilities  were  before  long  renewed  between  the  troops 
of  the  Empire  and  these  new-settled  nations:  hut  their  set* 
tlemeul  opportunely  supplied  Gaul  with  tlie  means  of  de- 
fence against  a  fiesh  invasion.  In  a.d.  451,  Attila,  king  of 
the  Hulls,  with  an  immense  host  of  baibarians,  pa^scxl  the 
Rhine  at  or  near  the  confluence  of  the  Neekar,  destroyed 
Divodunim  or  MiHliomatrici  (Metz),  and  Aliiatuca  or  Tun- 
j^ri  (Tongre^i),  and  besieged  Genabum  or  AureUani  (Or- 
Uun^>,  /Ktiui?,  the  Roman  geneml,  supported  by  the  Visi- 
goths and  the  Burgundians,  and  numbcrhig  in  his  ranks 
Franks,  Saxons,  Alans,  and  other  barbarians,  advanced 
against  Altila  and  obliged  him  to  raise  the  siege  and  retire 
towards  the  fiontjer.  At  Dnrocatalaunum,  or  Catalauni 
(Chalons-snr-Marne),  a  bottle  was  fought  in  which  victory 
was  doubtful,  but  which  was  attended  with  a  dreadfnl 
slaughter  of  his  forces,  and  induced  Attda  to  evacuale  Gauh 

Dunng  these  events,  the  Franks  hud  attracted  little  no- 
tice: their  subdivision  into  tribes  weakened  their  power, 
and  perhaps  their  fidelity  to  the  Empire  restrained  them 
from  pressnig  it  with  their  attacks,  I'hey  retained  iheir 
poH>essions  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine ;  but  had  obtaineil 
by  concession  or  conquest  some  settlements  on  l!ie  left  bank 
or  along  the  bunks  ol  the  Escnni  or  Scbelde  and  the  Meuae, 
In  the  invasiun  of  AltUa  some  of  their  tribes  marched  under 
the  banners  of /Ktius,  while  othew  attached  themselves  lo 
the  invading  host. 

It  was  not  until  the  rei^n  of  Clovis,  who  commenced  his 
career  as  king  of  the  Sallanst,  one  of  the  Fiank^sh  iriWs 
settled  at  Tournay,  about  a,d.  481,  that  the  Fninks  assunicfl 
a  commanding  position.  The  Empire  of  the  West  had  now 
fallen,  ajul  Italy  was  under  the  government  of  the  Ostro- 
goths ;  but  a  relic  of  the  Empire  remained  in  Giul ;  and 
the  territory  in  which  the  patricians  vligidius  and  his  son 
Syagrius  upheld  the  name  of  Rome  was  between  the  pos- 
sessions of  the  Vi*igoths  and  Burgundians  and  the  ?jettle- 
ments  of  the  Franli.  This  territory  was  among  the  early 
conqueijts  of  Clovia  (a,d.  4b6).  He  then  defeated  the 
people  of  Ton  g  res,  and  (in  ad.  496)  subduetl  a  porlioh  of 
the  Allemans,  who  had  made  an  inroad  into  Guul ;  the 
conquered  people  recognised  Clovis  as  their  king;  his  op - 
perlune  conversion  to  Christianity  advanced  his  p^nmlarity 
and  his  power  in  Gaul,  as  well  as  hia  proles^ion  of  the  faith 
in  what  was  deemed  an  ortliodox  form,  while  ail  the  other 
princes  who  shared  among  them  the  once  extensive  ter* 
ritories  of  the  Empire  were  the  supporters  of  Arianism  or 
some  other  form  of  doctrine  that  was  looked  upon  as 
tierelical. 

The  sway  Of  Clois  extended  from  the  bankiiof  the  Lowec 
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Rbitie.  the  cradk  of  his  power,  to  the  Loire,  the  Rhflne,  and 
he  Oiean*  Ibr  ArraoricA  had  submitted  to  !iim.  He  now 
detormined,  on  the  pretext  of  uprooting  Ariaiiism,  a  pica 
which  was  calculated  to  secure  him  numerous  supporters 
beyond  his  own  confines,  to  attack  Alaric  II.,  king  of  tho 
Visigoths,  whom  he  defeated  and  slew  at  VougU"^  in  Poitou. 
The  Burgundians  hopinpr  lo  share  in  the  spoils  of  the  con- 
Quered  nation,  supported  Clovis;  but  the  Ostrogoths  of 
Italy  supported  the  Visigoths  and  pre%*en ted  their  entire  sub- 
'  je^^t'ion,  A  large  part  of  their  territory,  including  Bordeaux 
and  Toulouse,  and  exte'nduiff  perhaps  to  the  foot  of  the  Py* 
renee*,  fell  into  the  hands  oi  Clovis ;  but  tlie  Visifyoths  pre- 
served the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  together  with  Spain, 
which  they  had  conquered:  the  Ostrogoths  had  Provence, 
and  tlitir  king  Theoduric  held  the  sovereignty  of  the  Visi- 
goths also  as  guardian  of  their  king,  bis  grandson  Amalric. 
The  assassination  of  the  various  Prankish  kings  by  Clovis 
rendered  him  undisputed  head  of  the  tribes  of  his  own 
nation,  and  his  sovereignly  extended  o\'er  Gaul,  with  the 
exception  of  the  parts  retained  by  the  Ostrogoths,  Vist- 
g»3ths,  and  Burgundians.  Clovis  may  be  constdere^l  the 
real  founder  of  the  French  munarchy:  he  died  ad.  511. 

The  death  of  Clovis  brought  on  the  dismen^lH^rraenl  of  a 

monarchy  which  had  been  established  too  thort  a  lime  for 

consolidation.    The  four  sons  of  Clovis  bad  each  his  share 

|©f  the  regal  inlieritance.    Tliicrri  became  king  of  Auslrsisia 

f (Champa^e,  Lorraine.  Luxembourg,  and  ibe  left  bunk  of 

Jthe  Rhine  as  low  8s  Colojjnc) ;   ClcKlomir,  king  of  Orleans 

iCMaine,  Anjou,  Touraine,  OrK'anoi?^,  Nivcmois)-,   Clotaire, 

^iing  of  Soiiisons  (Picardic,  the  Nelherlands,  and  part  of  the 

^e  de  France);  and  Cliildebcrt,  king  of  Paris  (romprising 

rest  of  the  monarchy K     But  though  the  sovereignly 

bVdivided,  the  nation  wan  regurded  a?>  one,  aiid  all  tlic 

Ungs   claimed  their  thrones  by  virtue  of  descent   from 

Clovis;    The  Franks  now  first  invLided  Italy,  though  wiih- 

f  #ut  success ;  hut  their  power  was  increai>ed  by  the  subjec- 

Lfiou  of  the  Burgnndlans  and  the  eebt?iou  of  Provence  to 

ftbera  by  the  Ostrogoths:  and  ultimately  the  dismembered 

Iinonarchy  of  Clovis  was  reunited,  toa;eiherwith  these  acces- 

I  fions,  under  Clolaire,  the  youngest  of  hi.n  sons.     Under  the 

ttuecessors  of  Clotaire,  France  was  again  repeatedly  divided 

[■i]d  reunited:  it  is  needless  to  describe  changes  which  it  is 

[ dill i cult  to  trace  and  to  remember,  and  which  left  no  oilier 

permanent  effects  than  the  weakness  of  the  nation  and  the 

leeline  of  the  kingly  power.    The  various  divisions  bore  the 

rifiames  of  Austrasia,  which  comprehended  the  eastern  and 

I |K>rth -eastern  parts  of  Fiance,  Flanders^  the  Rheni.sh  pro- 

TviHces,  and  pari  of  Switzerland;  Neusina,  which  compre- 

fkended   the   north-western  parts   of  France;   Aquitainc, 

Tlbe  cotintr>'  south  and  west  of  tlic  l^oire ;  and  Bourgognc, 

rihe  remainder  of  France  and  Switzerland,  with  some  parts 

IW  Savoy.     Ths*  Merovingian  kings,  the   descendants  of 

TCluviK,  cea.^ed  wiih  C1:rildenc  IIL.  whj  was  deposed  A.n.  751; 

^but  the  kingly  power  had  aliendy  euine  into  the  hands  of  the 

^  I'lediiary  dukes  of  Au^strasia,   Pepin   l*Heristal,  Charles 

I  artel,  and  Pepin  le  Bref ;  while  the  governors  of  provinces 

hud  acquired  all  but  absolute  independence  of  the  crown. 

The  accession  of  Pepin  Ic  Bref  to  the  crow^n,  upon  the 

l<!eposilion  of  Childeric  IIL,  reanimated  the  spirit  and  power 

[of  the  Franks,    Pepin  waged  war  with  the  Saxons  and  with 

.  Ihe  Saracens  who  bud  possessed  themselves  of  the  coast  of 

I  the  Mediterranean,  whieh  he  wrested  from  them;  and  the 

fubjuj^tion  of  the  duchy  of  Aquitaine  reunited  the  empire 

[of  Clovis  with  new  acquisitions* in  the  hands  of  Pepin,  who 

f  jeigued  A.D.  752— 76 y  ;  but  the  splendour  of  his  achicve- 

f  tnents  faded  before  the  superior  glory  of  his  son  Chaile- 

liiagne,  who  extended  his  power  over  Italy,  except   the 

L.^uthern  part,  then  held  by  the  Greek  emperors,  ana  over 

^  tiie  greater  part  of  Germany,   His  reign  ( in  conjunction  with 

^liia  brother  Cadoman,  ad.  70^-771  ;  alune,  771-81-1)  was 

distint^uished  by  the  attcdtion  whicli  he  paid  lo  the  revival 

'  of  lulierK.  [Charlemagne]  But  the  fabric  of  empire  which 

.  lie  had  raised  fell  to  pieces  under  the  less  vigorous  sway  of 

Ills  son  and  successor  (ad.  8 14- 840)  Louts  lo  Debonnaire. 

In  the  confused  history  of  the  Carluvingian  princes,  suc- 
cessors of  Charlemagne,  it  is  difficult  to  trace  tho  events 
which  belong  to  France,  or  to  separate  its  annals  from  those 
of  Italy  and  Germany.  [Crt\KLEs  IL,  Ltf  C/tauif  ;  Ch\kles 
^IIL,  Le  Gros  ;  Cm\Rles  IIL,  Le  Stmph.]  Divisions  and 
,  •ubdivisions  of  the  Fraukish  empire  look  ]>Iace ;  and  the 
wars  of  rival  princes,  and  the  degenerar'y  of  the  de- 
scendants of  Charlemagne  delivered  up  Frame  a  piey 
10  the  ravages  uf  the  Nurlhmen  or  Normans,  who  acquiiei 


posseaston  a^  a  flef  of  the  crown,  by  cession  from  Chailei  I 
le  Simple  (a.d.  91 1),  of  the  territor)'  subsequently  knuMUiw  ' 
the  Duchy  of  Normandie.  The  governors  of  prouucea  c^tt- 1 
blisbed  an  hereditary  authority  in  their  several  KOverflD 
the  cities,  destitute  of  protection  from  the  govern  men  _ 
clined  in  wealth  and  population,  and  in  many  casts" 
their  municipal  rights  and  privileges;  the  number  of  ^rtkj 
or  villains  increased*  and  the  mechanic  arts  were  exis 
by  the  slaves  of  the  great  lords.  The  power  of  Hd 
le  Grand,  count  of  Paris,  surpassed  that  of  tb  ' 
vingian  kings,  and  on  the  death  of  I^ouis  V. 
gian  dynasty  expired,  and  a  new  family  was  < 
reignty  little  more  than  nominal,  in  the  per^ 
Capet,  sonof  Hugucs  le  Grand,  who  was  electee 
and  consecrated  at  Reims,  a.d.  9B7, 

From  the  time  of  Hugues  Capet  the  history  of  Fouioe  is 
less  involved :  the  crown  descended  with  tolerable  regula- 
rity to  the  son  or  other  successor  of  each  decetised  king,  »iiil 
the  divisions  and  reunions  of  the  parts  of  the  kingtlom 
ceased.  The  kingly  yiower  was  indeed  feeble ;  but  it  gra- 
dually acquired  strength,  and  the  royal  domain  (us  distin- 
guisbed  from  the  domains  of  the  great  feudal  lords)  «m 
progi-essively  enlarged  by  the  conquest,  forf*  lent- 

auco,  or  acquisition  by  other  means  of  the  ^j 

The  following  chronological  table  of  the  nin^^  maiis 
the  principal  extensions  or  diminutions  both  of  the  re^il 
domains  and  of  the  kingdom  at  large;  and  'l---  -5  mgcs 
whit'h  form  the  characteristics  of  the  period  hty 

occurred.  For  particulars  the  reader  is  ]•.._.  ij  the 
articles  on  the  several  kinga.  [CH.ULLes ;  Paii4£rK; 
Louis  ;  &cj 

(987.*)  Huouss  Capet,  son  of  Hugues  Ic  Grand,  cc^uut  of 
Paris. 

The  condition  of  the  kingdom  at  the  accession  of  Htigwe* 
is  thus  described  by  Sismondi  :  'We  have  destgual^l 
two  long  periods  of  the  histoiy  of  the  French  by  the  usmti 
of  the  two  races  of  kings,  the  Merovingians  and  the  Catl>- 
vingians,  wfio  first  held  the  government  of  France  A 
third  period  hcgins  with  Ihe  consecration  of  Hugues  Cafn-t 
at  Reims,  the  3rd  July,  987  ;  a  period  which  cannot,  \Mt3i 
out  impropriety,  take  its  name  from  the  new  mee  of  tl  l: 
Capeiians:  it  is  a  period  in  which  royalty  was,  as  it  w«rt'. 
annihilated  in  France,  in  whieh  the  bond  of  society  tii 
broken,  and  the  country  which  extends  from  the  Rfimc  lu 
the  Pyrenees  and  from  the  channel  of  thr  (iW 

English  Channel)  tu  the  Gulf  of  Lions  was  ^  by  a 

confederation  of  princes  rarely  under  the  direction  of  opc 
common  will,  and  only  kept  together  by  the  feudal  system. 

*  While  France  was  confederated  under  the  feudal  refime, 
the  legislative  power  was  suspended  in  it  Hugues  Oipvt 
and  hiji  successors,  to  the  accession  of  St  Lou£i,  had  not  ilie 
right  of  making  Jaws ;  the  nation  had  no  diet,  no  te^- 
larly  constituted  Bsj!.eniblies  the  authority  of  v\  V  •,  re- 
cognised by  it.  The  feudal  system,  silently  and 
obtaining  consislency  and  extension  by  ci.  '  ■ 
only  wvsfcm  recognised  by  the  numerous  } 

divided   the  provinces  among  themselves,     i.    ,,vi'i    j 

them  ibc  place  of  tho  social  bond  of  the  monarchicil  aiid 
le gi skill  ve  power** 

The  aeccssion  of  Hughes  however  increased  the  poVFcr 
and  domain  of  the  crown  by  the  addition  of  that  dortt;uu 
which  he  had  possessed  while  yet  a  subjecL  He  was  tluLe 
of  France,  count  of  Paris  and  Orleans,  and  abbot  of  <c\f  fjI 
rich  monasteries :  a  number  of  lorda  held  their  ] 
under  him  by  the  feudal  tenure;  and  he  had  th_ 
of  the  duke  of  Bourgogne,  his  brother,  and  of  the  duke  l 
Normandie,  his  brother- in -law.  Yet  he  was  not  acknu*- 
ledgedas  king  in  Guienne  till  a-d.  990  ;  and  Limousin  dd 
not  acknowledge  his  right  till  the  reign  of  his  successor. 

These  two  nobles,  the  dukes  of  Bon-     :- -^   "^  - 

mandic,   the  latter  especially,  were  am 

erful  of  the  French  lords:  and  of  the  .v..   ....    y 

were,  the  count  of  Champagne,  the  count    of  V 
dois^  (part  of  whose  inheritance  passed  to   the  coul 
Blois,  and  elevated   them    to  a   degree  of  considei 
which   they  had  not  previously  possesse*!,)   the  coi 
Flanders,  the  count  of  Aujou,  the  count  of  Poit 
duke  of  Aquitaine,  the  count  of  Toulouse;  and,  tho 
a  somewhat  later  period,  the  duke  of  Breta^ne.    T 
paramount  feudatories,  who  aflerwartb  becarne  eicl 
peers  of  France,  were,  the  dukes  of  Bourgogne,  Normal 
and  Aquitaine,  the  counts  of  Flanders,  Champagne^  aai 
*  TLieDgufMiriihiiip«R»aic««ftwctaejr«ar>ori 
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Toulouse.  The  Tusak  of  Hugues,  as  count  of  Paris  and 
Qrlfons,  made  sueh  approaches  to  independence,  that,  at  his 
death,  the  authority  of  his  successor  extended  little  beyond 
the  walls  of  Paris  and  Orl^ns. 

(996.)  Robert,  son  of  Hugues  Capet,  bom  a.d.  970. 

(1031.)  HsifRi  I.,  son  of  Robert,  lK)m  a.d.  1005. 

(1060.)  Philippb  I.,  son  of  Henri  I.,  bom  a.d.  105.1. 

The  power  of  the  first  four  Capetian  kings  was  very  small, 
and  the  kingdom  over  which  their  nominal  sovereignty  ex- 
tended was  not  co>extensive  with  modem  France ;  Lorraine 
TVansjurane  Bourgogne,  and  Provence  were  subject  to  the 
imperial  crown.  Their  reigns  constitute  the  sera  of  the  rise 
of  chivalry.  The  reign  of  Philippe  I.  was  marked  by  the 
eonquest  of  England  by  William  of  Normandie.  The  com- 
munes or  municipalities  of  France  originated  in  leagues  of 
the  inhabitants  of  towns  for  defence  against  baronial  op- 
pression, formed  in  the  reign  of  Philippe,  though  commonly 
•scribed  to  the  reign  of  his  successor.  Philippe  was  en- 
gaged repeatedly  in  hostilities  with  the  Anglo-Norman 
kin^,  William  I.  and  William  II.  The  first  crusade  took 
place  in  Philippe's  reign,  and  by  exhausting  the  power  of 
the  nobles  prepared  for  the  emerging  of  the  regal  autho- 
rity from  its  depressed  condition. 

(1108.)  Louis  VL,  Le  Gros,  son  of  Philippe  I.,  bom  a.d. 
1078. 

The  reign  comprehends  an  important  period  in  the 
history  of  the  French,  whether  by  the  proeress  of  the 
people  in  the  communes,  the  rights  of  which  liad  scarcely 
received  at  this  epoch  their  first  legal  sanction ;  or  by  the 
progress,  not  less  marked,  of  the  central  authority  in  the 
power  of  the  crown,  whicli,  instead  of  remaining  unno- 
ticed, as  under  Philippe  I.,  between  the  Seine  and  the  Oise, 
began  really  to  make  itself  felt  from  the  Mouse  to  the  Py- 
renees ;  or,  lastly,  by  the  development  in  the  same  interval 
of  the  feudal  system.  This  system  proflting  by  the  progress 
of  intell^nce  and  the  study  of  other  systems  of  legislation, 
acquired  a  regularity  and  authority  which  no  one  dared  any 
longer  to  dispute  with  it  The  activity  of  Louis  vindicated 
his  authority  in  his  own  domains,  which  had  by  this  time 
been  oonuderably  extended,  and  enabled  him  to  stmggle  with 
the  Anglo-Norman  and  other  great  princes  of  his  kingdom, 
and  to  extend  the  jurisdiction  of  the  crown. 

(]  137.)  Louis  VII.,  Le  Jeune,  son  of  Louis  Le  Gros,  bom 
A.D.  1120. 

The  king  carried  on  the  policy  of  his  fother,  of  establishing 
his  authority  in  his  own  domains.  He  married  £l6onore  of 
Guienne,  from  whom  he  was  afterwards  divorced.  She  sub- 
seouently  married  Henry  Plan tagenet,  afterwards  Henry  H. 
of  England:  this  marriage  made  the  power  of  Henry  supe- 
rior to  that  of  Louis :  he  had  Normandie,  Anjou,  Maine, 
Touraine,  Poitou,  Limousin,  Angoumois,  Saintonge,  Berri, 
Marche,  part  of  Auvergne,  Cruienne,  and  Gascognc;  but 
his  quarrels  with  Becket  and  with  his  sons  prevented  his 
availing  himself  of  his  superiority.  Louis  Le  Jeune  was 
personally  engaged  in  the  second  Cmsade,  but  he  met  with 
no  success. 

(1180.)  Philippe  H.  Augttsie,  son  of  Louis  VII.,  Le 
Jetme:  bom  a.d.  1165. 

The  predominance  of  the  Anglo-Norman  power  united 
the  other  great  vassals  of  Philippe  more  closely  in  alliance 
with  the  crown ;  and  the  exhaustion  of  the  Anglo-Normans 
from  their  civil  dissensions,  from  the  Cmsades,  the  heavy 
ransom  of  Richard  I.,  Cceur  de  Lion,  and  the  weakness  of 
John,  enabled  Philippe  to  raise  the  power  of  the  crown 
above  that  of  his  puissant  vassals.  Philippe  displayed 
considerable  warlike  activity :  he  was  engaged  in  the  third 
crusade  1189—91,  in  coniunction  with  Richard  Cceur  de 
Lion,  and  in  hostilities  with  Richard  and  John,  and  with  the 
emperer  Otho,  whom  he  defeated  at  Bouvines,  near  Lille,  a.d. 
1214.  He  united  Normandie,  Maine,  Anjou,  Touraine,  and 
Berri,  to  the  domain  of  the  crown ;  increased  the  previously 
small  domain  of  the  crown  in  Auvergne,  and  other  parts  of 
the  south  of  France ;  and  consolidated  the  regal  power  by 
substituting  constitutional  forms  for  individual  caprice. 
This  rei|n  was  marked  by  the  blood-stained  Crusades 
acainst  the  Albig4ois  [Albigenses]  in  the  south  of  Fhtnce, 
which  weakened  the  power  of  the  count  of  Toulouse  who 
protected  the  Albig^ois.  France,  in  its  present  extent,  was 
at  this  time  divided  between  four  sovereign  princes— the 
king  of  France;  the  Emperor,  who  held  the* provinces  of" 
the  east  and  south-east ;  the  king  of  England ;  and  the 
king  of  Aragon,  who  had  considerable  territories  near  the 
Pyrenees  ana  the  Mediterranean. 


(1223.)  Loxns  VIII.,  Cceur  de  Lion^  son  of  Philippe  Au- 
guste,  bom  a.d.  1187. 

Louis  conauered  Poitou,  and  engaged  in  the  crusade 
against  the  Albig^ois. 

( 1 226.)  Louis  IX.,  (Si.  Louis,)  son  of  Louis  VIII.,  born 
1215. 

(1270.)  Philippe  III.,  Le  Hardi,  son  of  St.  Louis,  bom 
A.D.  1245. 

(1285.)  Philippe  rV.,  Le  Bel,  son  of  Philippe  Le  Hardi, 
bom  A.D.  1268. 

(1314.)  Louis  X.,  Le  Hutin,  son  of  Philippe  Le  Bel,  born 
A.D.  1289. 

(1316.)  Jean  L,  a  posthumous  son  of  Louis  Hutin,  lived 
only  three  or  four  days. 

(1316.)  Philippe  \.,Le  Long,  second  son  of  Philippe  Le 
BeU  bom  a.d.  1294. 

The  accession  of  Philippe  established  the  Salic  law :  he 
was  preferred  to  the  daughter  and  heiress  of  his  elder  bro- 
ther, Louis  Le  Hutin. 

(1322.)  Charles  IV.,  LeBel,  third  son  of  Philippe  Le  Bel, 
bom  A.n.  1295. 

The  direct  line  of  the  Capetian  kinn  ended  with  Charles 
IV.  * 

The  reign  of  St.  Louis,  one  of  the  most  equitable  and 
virtuous  of  princes,  and  the  reigns  of  his  successors,  some  of 
them  as  remarkable  for  the  opposite  qualities,  are  marked 
by  the  consolidation  of  the  power  of  the  law  as  dibtin- 
guished  from  that  of  arms.  This  beneficial  change  was 
however  accompanied  under  the  successors  of  Louis  with 
the  most  revolting  acts  of  injustice  under  the  forms  of  law. 
Many  of  the  nobles  were  despoiled  of  their  fiefs ;  the  order  of 
the  Templars  was  extinguished  in  the  blood  of  its  members ; 
the  Jews  and  Lombards  grievously  oppressed ;  and  trade 
ruined  by  the  abasing  of  the  coinage.  Persecution  assumed 
a  more  systematic  form  by  the  establishment  of  the  inquisi- 
tion at  Toulouse.  In  this  period  the  greater  part  of  Lan- 
guedoc  was  added  to  the  domains  of  the  crown,  which  were 
considerably  augmented  in  other  places. 

Collateral  Branch  of  Valois. 

(1328.)  Philippe  VI.,  de  Valois,  bom  a.d.  1293,  grandson 
of  Philippe  Le  Hardi,  by  his  third  son  Charles  of  Valois. 

(1350.)  Jean  II.,  Le  Bon,  son  of  Philippe  de  Valois, 
bom  A.D.  1319. 

(1364.)  Charles  V.,  Le  Sage,  son  of  Jean  II.  Le  Bon, 
born  a.d.  1337. 

The  reigns  of  these  three  kings  are  marked  by  the  wars 
of  the  English  in  France  under  Edward  III.,  who  claimed 
the  throne  of  France  in  the  right  of  his  mother,  and  his  son 
the  Black  Prince.  The  French  were  defeated  in  the  great 
battles  of  Sluys  (naval)  a.d.  1340,  Cr6cy,  a.d.  1346,  and 
Poitiers  1356.  But  the  premature  infirmity  of  Edward  III. 
and  the  death  of  his  son,  who  had  at  one  time  received  the 
cession  of  a  large  territory  in  the  south-west  of  France, 
under  the  title  of  the  principality  of  Aquitaine  p3oR- 
DEAUx],  caused  the  downfal  of  the  English  power,  and 
tended  ultimately  to  the  extension  of  the  domains  of  the 
French  crown. 

(1380.)  Charles  VI.,  Le  Bten  Aimb,  son  of  Charles  Le 
Sage,  honi  A,D,  1368. 

(1422.)  Charles  VII.,  Le  Victorteux,  son  of  Charles 
VL,  born  A.D.  1403. 

The  reigns  of  these  two  king^s  were  marked  by  another 
desperate  struggle  with  the  English  under  Henry  Y.  and  his 
successor  Henry  VI.  At  one  time  the  success  of  the  English 
was  so  decided  that  Henry  V.  was  recognized  as  heir  to  the 
throne  of  France,  to  succeed  on  the  death  of  Charles  VL : 
but  the  perseverance  and  spirit  of  the  French  ultimately 
triumphed,  and  of  all  their  splendid  domains  in  Firancc  the 
English  monarchs  retained  only  Calais.  This  was  a  period 
not  only  of  foreign  invasion,  but  of  civil  dissensions  and  of 
the  most  firightful  massacres  and  assassinations.  The  dukes 
of  Bourgogne,  who  descended  Arom  a  younger  son  of  Jean 
II.,  were  acquiring  a  vast  territory  and  great  power. 

Charles  VIL  was  the  first  to  substitute  a  standing  army 
for  the  military  service  of  the  feudal  vassals. 

(1461.)  Louis  XL,  the  first  entitled  LeRoi  Trcs  Chritien, 
son  of  Charles  VIL,  born  a.d.  1423. 

Louis,  a  crafty  and  intriguhig  prince,  did  for  France 
what  Henry  VIL  did  for  England  in  breaking  down  the 
feudal  system.  Upon  the  death  of  Charles  Le  Temeraire, 
duke  of  Bourgogne,  he  seized  a  portion  of  his  inheritance 
rBouRQOQNB.l    The  domain  of  tno  crown  was  now  become 
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\'cry  cxtcnjfH^»^11ionpjh  \^^vU  of  Piraiiriii'  in  the  north,  Bie- 
ta|=;ne  in  the  west,  ^"cvcl■nl  parts  of  Giiai;o^io  in  the  south* 
Limmisin,  Pcrii^oril,  AuYci|>iie,  Bourl)tmnuis,Oik'anoLs  iind 
Sd^eral  diiirit^lti  of  tbc  centre  were  not  included. 

(1-183.)  Ch^vbles  VllL,  son  of  Luuis  XL,  bom  a.d. 
1470. 

In  him  ended  the  diruct  suecestiion  of  the  honsc  ofVnlois, 

Branch  of  Valois  Orlkans. 
|<1498.)  Louis  XIL,  LeFhe  du  Peaple,  bom  1462,  de- 
cndcd  from  a  younger  son  of  Chark^s  V.,  Le  Sage, 

Bhanch  of  Valois  Ancoulemk. 

(laifj.)  Francois  L,  Le  Fere  des  Lett  res,  i^^cemlcd  from 
ihy  same  sloi'k,  iHim  14!) 4. 

In  the  reign  of  this  prince  t-be  arts,  comraerce,  and  litera- 
ture hcijan  To  revive.  The  domains  of  the  crown  were  aug- 
mented by  several  additions,  as  of  Auverj^ne  and  Bourbon- 
nok  in  the  centre,  parts  of  Picardie  in  the  iwrlh,  and  parts 
of  Gascf>gne  in  the  south ;  and  virtually  of  Brelagne  in  the 
west ;  if  indeed  ve  may  not  rather  ascribe  this  last  acquisi- 
tion to  the  reign  of  Louis  XII. 

(1j47.)  Henri  IL.  son  of  Fran9ob  1.,  bom  a,d.  1519. 

In  thin  reign  the  French  recsonqiiered  Calais  and  its  ter- 
ritor>s  the  last  relic  of  the  English  possessions  in  France. 
[Calms.] 

(1559.)  FftAir^oia  11^  eldest  son  of  Henri  IL,  born  a.d. 
1541. 

C15fi0.)  Charles  IX.,  second  son  of  Henri  IL,  born 
A.n.  L^3U. 

(1574.)  Hfnri  IIL,  third  son  of  Henri  I L,  born  a.d.  1551. 

The  reigns  of  the  last  two  princes  were  distinguiHbed  by 
the  religious  wars  of  the  Catholics,  at  the  head  of  whom  were 
the  dukes  of  Guise,  of  the  fninily  of- Lorraine,  and  the  Hii- 
guenuis  under  the  Prince  of  C^mM  and  Admiral  Col i guy 
[Colic; \y],  afterwards  under  Henri  of  Navarre. 

The  dreadful  massacre  of  St.  Burthtlemi  [Bartholomew 
Massacre,  Tubi  St.]  was  pernui rated  by  the  Otholics  who 
foj mod  the  celebrated  Confoderatien  of  the  League,  at  the 
hoad  of  which  were  the  Guises.  The  court,  which  had 
previously  supported  ihe  Catholics,  was  driven  by  the  fear 
of  thij  powerful  and  ambitious  family  to  an  alliance  wilh 
the  protestants,  and  Henri  HL  perished  by  the  hand  of  a 
Carhohc  assassin  a.d.  15&'i.  In  him  ended  tlie  direct  suc- 
cession of  the  branch  of  Valuis  An^ouleme. 

Branch  of  Valois  Bouruon. 

(1589.)  Henri  IV.,  Le  Grand,  born  a.  d.  1553,  descend efl 
fiom  Riiberl,  count  of  Clermout,  younger  son  of  St.  Louis, 
and  brolhcr  of  Philippe  III.,  Le  Hardin 

In  the  rei^n  *>f  Honri  IV.  tin*  iegour<es  of  Fiance  were 
m  far  developed  that  llic  country  lj*^.gan  to  iissume  that 
fetation  in  Eornpcun  |iolilics  to  which  its  territorial  extents 
population,  and  social  improvement  entitled  it.  A  liiu'er 
prospect  sctnned  to  be  opening  to  the  rulers  of  that  country. 
Thf  curlier  kint^;^  had  to  stru|:gle  with  the  spirit  and  the 
in-ititutions  of  feudalism;  and  when»  at  the  close  of  the 
du'oct  line  of  the  Capet ians,  the  predominance  of  the  law 
r>viri  the  arracd  violence  of  fendaU«m  seemed  to  he  gaining 
eonsi?>leney  and  strength,  the  accession  of  ihe  housic  of 
Valois  brought  on  the  struggle  between  the  kings  of  France 
:ind  Enghind  for  the  rignl  and  possession  of  the  crown. 
The  excesses  of  the  disbanded  soldiery,  the  strupgles  of  the 
conTonding  factions (t bo  Bonrgui^nons  and  the  Armagnacs), 
a\id  the  rising  of  the  coiumonsi  ot'  Paris  and  of  the  peasantry 
iH'  jacquf^nf\iLs  they  were  termed,  were  added  lo  the  ravages 
of  the  enemy;  and  when,  a]\er  more  than  a  century,  the 
contest  ttTminalcd  in  the  almost  entire  expulsion  of  the 
Kiiglish,  the  kings  of  France  had  to  watch  or  struggle  M'ith 
rivals  of  almost  equal  strength  in  the  dukes  of  Bonrgogne» 
and  the  other  noblea  whose  fxivver,  the  result  of  the  feudal 
s) stern,  still  siu'vixed  when  the  spirit  of  tho  system  was 

tune.  The  reviving  strength  of  the  crown  and  the 
ingdom  under  Charles  Vlll.,  Louis  XIL,  and  Francis  L, 
was  renressed  by  the  rising  power  of  Spain  and  the  ascend- 
enry  of  the  imperial  house  of  Austria,  and  exhausted  by 
tho  unsuccessful  attempts  made  to  gain  possession  of 
Italy.  Then  came  the  ascendency  of  tlie  house  of  Lor- 
rniue,  and  the  wars  of  religion  which  desolated  France  for 
rinrty  years.  At  length  however  the  exhaustion  of  the 
Lurriiiue  party,  or  *  The  Ijeagvic,'  and  llie  opportune  con- 
vi^r>ion  of  Henri  IV.  to  the  Catholic  faith,  restored  peace. 
The  French  frontier  was  now  advanced  to  the  Pyrenees, 
CAnjfl  va  tlwsideof  Roussillon,  which  alone  remained  to 
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the  Spaniards  of  thetr  possessions  in  Languedoc ,  and  iJie 
disiricts,  such  as  the  Nivcmois  and  Auvergtie,  over  wKith 
any  of  the  nobility  retained  territorial  soyerei^^r  '  af^ 

little  importance  when  compared  with  the  ri 
now  augmented  by  Bearn,aTld  the  other  portions  .ji  ^it■n■^^ 
]iatrimo1try.    The  generous  disposition  and  popular  tnani 
of  Hcnrf  acnuired  for  hini  the  love  of  his  peonlc  ;  and 
wisdom  of  Silly/his  chief  minister,  promoted  the  pro^De^ 
and    hnsbandeil    the   resources  of    the  country,      lid 
granted  to   the  Protestants  the  enjoyment  <  i  ti- 

portant  rights  and   privileges  by  the  edict  of  : 
1398,  and' was  more  desirous  of  improving   the  twtiJii 
of  his  people  than  of  extending  his  fVonlier  by  for 
conciuest. 

(1610.)  Louis  Xin.,  Le  Jtats,  son  of  Henri  IV.,  U 
Grand,  born  a.d.  1601. 

Cardinal  Richelieu,  the  minister  of  this  prince,  hsd  in 
view  to  crush  the  nobility,  to  humble  the  Protestant 
to  set  bounds  to  the  power  of  the  house  of  Austn 
attempts  to  humble  the  Protestants  led  to  a  renewal  .*  m^^ 
religious  wars:   the  duke  of  Rohan  and  his  brotbec« 
prince  of  Soubise,  were  at  the  head  of  the  Prot«»-^intit  i^i 
but  their  talents  were  exerted  without  succc^  rt 

triumphed,  and  the  Protestants  lost  the  town-  ►  j 

held  as  securities:  the  edict  of  Nantes  was  not  hoirefer 
revoked.  To  abase  the  house  of  Austria,  Richelieu  sup- 
ported tho  Protestants  of  Germany  in  the  *  Thirty  Yt-ir^' 
War;*  but  however  his  tak'nts  may  have  animated  iad 
directed  the  allies,  the  French  armies  obtained  little  tl»- 
tinclion  until  the  next  rcign. 

(164J.)  Louis  XIV.,  Le  Gravid,  son  of  Loiii^  XltL,// 
Juxfe,  born  a.  p.  163S. 

The  minority  of  this  prince  was  marked  bv  *^  -  ^"' 
sions  and  hoslHities  of  the  courtiers  and  pov 
and  hy  the  splendid  success  of  the  French  ann;^  - 
prince  of  Coudt^  and  the  marshal  Turenne.      Th 
sions  of  t!ic  nobles  Eie  weakened  their  power,  that 
was  enabled  to  assume  and  exercise  a  more  d 
than  any  of  his  predecessors  had  possessed.      \ 
were  rcfluced   to  be  the  mere  dependents  on    lii* 
their  titles  dcscendwl  to  all  their  ihUdi-en,  and  «i  n^^ 
the  pursuit  of  commerce,  and  even  of  the   libti 
fessions  to  be  a  degradation r  the  country  was  bur  ' 
the  expciL^/^s  of  a  court  which  had  such  a  body  of  r 
and  the  privileges  and  exeuiplions  from  taxation,  v. 
nobility  possessed,  and  other  reliciof  the  feudn' 
among  the  principal  causes  of  the  French  Re ^ 
despotism  of  L^uis  XIV.  then»  however  splenupi  m  ij  jv.*i 
ttiicc,  preparctl  the  wtiy  for  the  overthrow  of  the  crown  m 
the  person  of  his  descendant,  next  but  one  lo  hiioi^lf  i^ 
the  possession  of  the  throne. 

The  nulitary  successes  of  the  French  in  ibis  rcign  Wfit 
splendid,  exf  ept  near  the  close,  when  the  arras  of  the  coah 
t  ion  against  France,  under  lite  guidance  of  Marlborouch  urA 
Eugene,  gained  the  ascendant.    The  boundarie*  ut 
WL-re  however  considerably  enlarged  in  this  and  ' 
ceding  reigns  by  the  addition  of  RoussiUon,  Arloj- 
Fl  an  ders .  Fran  c  ^  e  Com  t  f%  a  n  d  Al sace :    the  Ixni  1 1 
France  thus  became  nearly  what  they  are  at  ]  !  • 

manufactures  and  trade  of  France  made  con  -  /'^ 

grc-^s  in  this  reign  under  the  able  management  cu  '^lu  A'lt. 
(1715.)  Louis  XV.,  Le  Biert  Aimc,   great 'graiidas^n  of 
Louis  XIV. I  Le  Grundy  born  a.d.  1711). 

The  long  reign  of  Louis  XV.  presents  little  worthy  of  no* 
tite  except  the  changes  in  the  puhhc  mind  wh?'  ^^  «» r**  nrc- 
paring  the  overthrow  of  all  the  antient  iiislii  iw 

kingdom;  and  the  increasing  ddapidation  ui  a 

These  circumstances,  with  the  gross  sensuality  of  the  kiQg» 
and  the  disputes  of  the  Jesuits  with  the  Jansenisti^  ^^^^  ^ 
the  clergy  and  the  crown  with  the  parliameot^j  or  couru  oi 
justice,  all  tended  more  or  less  to  prepare  the  way  &r  gtei' 
changes. 

In  this  reign  Corsica  was  added  to  France;  the  Ui^t  nslicft 
of  ttic  feudal  sovereignties,  the  Ducliies  of  Lorraine  tfA 
Bar,  and  the  principality  of  Dombes,  were  added  to  tbc  do» 
main  of  tho  crown.  I^  Comtat  d'Avignon  and  le  Coml*t 
Venaissin  remaine<l  in  the  hands  of  the  pope. 

( 1 774->  Loins  XVL*  grandson  of  Louis  XV.,  Le  Bien^iitne 
born  A.D.  1  7^4- 

In  this  reign  the  catastrophe^  which  had  l>een  long  prt- 

paring,  took  ydiue.    The  French  Revolution  is  an  cwat  ii«> 

complicated  for  ns  to  attempt  to  trace  its  history ;  all  we<*it 

,  do  is  to  mark  some  of  the  chief  organic  changes^  au4  tlw 
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\\Ki}  accesusiVnsi  lo  or  dimmulions  of  tne  territory  of 
'  mong  the  more  immediate  causes  of  the  Revokiliiin 
liiancial  tnnbaniissmeiifs  of  tbe  government,  and 
lasm  ft>r  libc^rty  inspired  by  the  alliancoof  France 
Vitcd  i^ tales,  in  the  atrupgic  of  llic  latter  for  in- 
j  against  the  power  of  Gil*at  BritJiin. 
V  Meeting  iif  the  Notables,  a  number  of  porsons 
11  difVrenl  parts  S'the  kmi^doro,  chieHy  selcciod  by  I  he 
k  The  !\',f(tlfk\*  vvtTu  dihSulved  the  Hamo  ye:ir. 
ThU*   77i€  SttJtfs  Gfftf'raK  the  atiticnt  a^scnibly  of  ihe 

'  '"    sting  of  the  deputies  of  ihe  nublea,  clcr^yt 

^  Etat  (third  estiite)  or  commons,  as«emhl(*d 

...    ._,  „...i  of  ihcj  Tiers  Etat*  with  such  deputies  of  the 

6^y  as  choije  lo  join  them,,  fnone  of  those  of  ihc  nobility 

ited  the  invitation)  voted  lheni?ieh  es  the  supreme  legis- 

[tjody,  under  the  title  of  the  National  Assembly. 

|lhijs  year  the  division  of  the  kingdom  into  depart- 

\  was  intnjdnced. 

Hereditary   nobility   and  Ittlca  of   nobility  wore 

A  new  constitution  was  promulgated  by  the  As- 
y  ; — Fraiicc  was  declared  a  limited  monarchy, 
yi.  Tlie  Legislative  or  National  Assembly  o^aembled 
1:  to  Ihe  new  (Constitution. 

1  fic  royal  authority  was  suspended  by  the  Nntionai 
:  the  nation  was  invited  to  ekict  a  national  con- 
fl  determine  on  the  form  of  the  government.  The 
-j:    u  assembled  and  proclaimed  a  republic, 

Louis  XV I.  was  execiilefl  :  the  nominal  reign   of 
Lo u is  X  VI 1 .  (h am  1 7  8  j  j  coin  m  c n  vi*4 , 
The  eon  St  it  u  lion  of  the   republic  was  completed  ; 
05  determined  that  the  Convention  .should  eonlinu© 
r  liU  ihc  end  of  the  war. 

A   new   conslilntion   wa«  substituted  for  that   of 

hich  wa^  found  to  be  impracticable.     The  excefciti\c 

iU  confided  to  a  bod)  qI'  five,  called  the  Directory. 

Illative  btidjcs»  the  Council  of  Antients   and  the 

,'Five  Hundred,  were  constituted.     Tlie  nominal 

XVIL,  died. 

Constilntion  was  remodelled:  the  Directory 
iwn :  coHjiuls  for  a  term  of  yearu  were  apiwinted ; 
Sieycs,  and  Duco;^,  provisionally  t  then  Bona- 
laceres^  and  Le  Brun* 
OZ  Cou&uls  for  life  were  appointed — Bunapartc,  Cam* 
2*,  and  Le  Brun. 

Napolkon  assumed  the  «OTereign  power  n»  Em- 


firing  these  changei*  the  boundaries  of  Franco  verc 
inually  extending. 

K-  chief  acauisitions,  with  the  dates  at  which  they  were 
?t  and  iheaepartmcnls  into  which  they  were  formed,  are 

iw  : — 


'  Coratat  d* Avignon  and 
I  Oimfai  Vcnaissin. 
^ornu!^i3ifif»  IS  still  retained. 
f*rmcipuhty    of    Monthe- 
[rd, — 1  ticorpom t ed  w  i  t  h 
Pree  territory  of  IMiilhaii- 
U — ineorporated  with 
r  acqui>il»ons  are  slUl  re* 
^ned. 

lie  Austrian  Netherlands 

all  thai  part  of  Germany 

birh  i*  on  the  left  bank  of 


UwftuisiwQU  and  C«|*lii). 
Vaucluse*    Amgnon, 

Doubs. 
IlnutRhio. 


Mont  Tonnere.    Afay- 

Sarrc.     TWr'w. 
For^tH.  Litremboure, 
Rhm  et  Moselle.    Vohr- 

lenz. 
Sambre  et  Meuae.  Nit- 

mur, 
Ourihe.     Li^ge. 
RfKT.   Ai.T  la  Chaj}^lle. 
Meuijc  lnf6rieure.  Afa^- 

stricht. 
Jemmat>es.     Mons. 
Dylo.    Brujreltes. 
Deux  Neihes.    Anven, 
Escaut.     Gand. 
Lye.    Brug(t§, 


180 1 ,'  Porontruy  (Switzerland) — 
incoq>orated  with 
„      Geneva     and     Chambery, 
with   the    surrounding  dw- 
t  riots. 
„      Connty  of  Nice. 
1804.  Piedmont  and  Liguria, 


The  loiuan  L^les. 
Territories  on   the   right 
bank  of  the  Rhine. 


Haut  Hhin. 


Mont Blonc,  ChumtMry 
I /ho  an,     (Jfmpa, 
Alpes  Mantimefi.  Nice. 
Doire.    ivrce. 
St'^i^.   I'errnf. 
Maretifjo.  Alejundn*'. 
Po,     Turin, 
Stura.     Coni. 
Monlenoite.     Savnne, 
GSnes*  Gt-nes  iUettoah 
Apenins.     Chiavari, 


Holland,   or    the 
Provinces. 


Dirchy  of  Parma 
TufM?anv. 


Part  of  the  Stales  of  Hie 
Church  and  other  districts 
in  Italy. 


Bouches  de  1  *E Ihe,  llmn-^ 

Imurg, 
Bouelies    du    Weacr. 

Breme. 
Ems  Sup^ricure.    Oatm 

brtick. 
Ems  Oriontale,  Aurir. 
Unitetl    EmsOccidcnlale.    Grn- 

Lippe,     Afiingtrr. 
Fii?e.    Letrardf, 
Yssel  Supeneure.    Ji  f%- 

heim. 
Bouches  de  ryisel 

Zuyderz^'e.  Am*frrd.:m 
Boiirhes  de  la  Mcure.  /.j 

tliiife. 
Bouches  du  Rhin      lioiM 

If!  Due, 
BuHches      de    T Errant. 

Mifldl^hour^. 
Taro.     Panuv. 


Met]  iter  ran  re,  IJ  cot  true 

{ Lrghoj'fi), 
Arno,     Fhrenct\ 
O  nib  rone,     Sirtmf, 
Rome.    Mo  me* 
TntnimAne,     Spo/etn, 


But  these  acciwislitions  were  lost  u\m\%  the  overffirow  of 
Napoleon,  with  the  few  ex«eptiuns  which  wc  have  marked  ai 
the  eonrse  of  our  enumeration. 

(181-tJ  Loujs  XVIIl.^  brother  of  bnus  XVI.,  born  a.». 

The  Charter  was  granted  in  IS  1 4  by  this  king, 
(1824.)  Chabuks  X^  brother  of  Louis  XVIIL,  born  A,r> 
1757. 
The  second  Revolution  broke  out  a.d.  1830. 

Collateral  Branch  of  Ouleanb, 

(1830.)  Louts  PuiLtppK,  previously  duke  of  Orluins,  dto- 
94?ended  from  a  younger  brother  of  Louis  XIV.,  boAi  a,w, 
1773.^ 

St€U«  Cif  France  be/ore  the  Revolution. — llic  popiilarioo 
of  France  previously  to  the  Revolution  was  politically  di- 
vided into  three  classes,  called  ^fa/^,  or  Ktalcs— the  tlerg)v 
the  nobility,  and  the  commons,  or  tien  ctaL 

The  clergy,  as  a  poMtical  bocly,  was  divided  into  the  old 
French  clergy,  and  tlie  foreign,  that  is,  those  bclonj;ing  to 
the  provinces  which  had  been  united  with  France  since  ih© 
reign  of  Henry  the  Second,  The  income  of  the  whole 
clerical  body  was  estimated  by  Nccker,  in  his  *  Adminis- 
tration des  Finanoes/  at  \M  millions  of  Uvres,  and  the  pro- 
portion of  their  real  property  to  that  of  the  other  Imduwuer* 
as  1  lo  5t.  The  share  of  the  parish  clerg^y  m  this  income 
was  estimated  by  the  same  author  at  from  4U  to  4^  milltons 
of  livres.  The  abbeys  except  those  which  were  tlie  chief 
seats  of  some  monastic  orders,  as,  for  instance,  the  Grande 
Chartreuse^  near  Grenoble,  and  the  Great  Cisterlian  Cou- 
vent  at  Citeaux,  near  Dijon,  were  in  the  gift  of  the  king, 
and  part  of  them  were  granted  to  real  ecck^stastic*  and  part 
to  the  Abbh  commendatairef.  Of  these  latter  there  were 
225,  and  some  of  them  very  rich.    The  Abbi§  commendu- 


iatni  f^.&iT^  tho'tbird  part  of  the  iTic<yrae,but  wefo  tttifler 
no  oblii^tion  either  to  resifle  in  or  1o  submit  to  tbe  regula- 
tions of  the  convent,  the  dutie:*  of  which  devolved  on  the 
prior.  These  ecdcsiastieal  benefices  were  employed  ns 
smccures  for  the  younger  sons  of  the  nobility,  and  only  the 
poorer  of  them  were  occasionally  bestowed  on  learned  and 
deserving  clergymen  who  were  not  born  among  the  pri- 
vilegi^l  rlosses.  The  number  of  regular  abbeys  or  monastic 
ostnblisbmcnts  was  3G 8,  of  which  115  were  convents  aod 
2S1  nunneries.  The  eontribution  of  the  clergy  ti>  the 
general  revenue  of  the  coiintrj'  was  the  tithe  established 
under  Franeia  the  Firstt,  and  called  from  the  first,  revising 
commissioner.  Puschah  Df'nme  Paschaline.  But  as  this 
poiitribution,  as  compared  with  the  wealth  of  the  clergy, 
w^as  very  small,  *hat  body  granted  regularly  every  Itve  years 
the  so  called  ^/on.<'  gratuiU  or^/^/^aw.v.  amounting  from  15  to 
1 9  millions  of  livroi  ;  and  oerasionally  also  dons  gratuits  ex- 
traordirmi re^.  These  latter  however  were  not  donations, 
but  only  loans  without  interest,  which  were  repaid  after  a 
lung  time.  The  fio-ealled  foreigii  clcrj^y  were  in  some  pro- 
vinces subjeet  to  the  general  taxes.  There  was  n  good  de^l 
of  rtlaxaiiun  of  discipline  and  corruption  of  manners 
umong  the  clergy,  which,  united  with  the  anli-reh^oua 
spirit  which  at  that  time  iiervaded  all  France»  bad  rendered 
the  clergy  an  object  of  hostility  to  the  other  classes  of 
society.  Still  it  is  only  ftiir  to  s^tate  that  many  Frenrh 
priests,  particularly  among  the  parish  clerg}*,  exhibited  the 
most  perfect  examples  of  the  Christian  virtues,  and  bore 
the  severe  trial*^  to  which  they  were  exposed  by  the  French 
Revolution  with  r  fortitude  worthy  of  their  profession, 
all  hough  sometimes  not  without  a  tinge  of  fanaticism  an*l 
superstition. 

The  nobility  of  France  was  qnite  differently  constituted 
from  that  of  this  country,  where  the  eldest  son  inherits  the 
tide  of  his  father,  and  the  other  ebildrcn  fall  into  the 
general  class  of  commoners,  and  become  merged  in  lite 
great  mass  of  the  populatton,  Tlie  French  noblesse  was 
exceedingly  numerous,*  for  not  only  all  the  children  of  a 
noble  belonged  to  the  cltiss  of  their  father,  but  t  hat  clfiss 
wfis  continually  increased  by  the  creation  of  new  nobles. 
There  were  about  J(UiO  otBtcs  or  placcsi  in  the  country 
which  conferred  nobility,  either  simply  by  l>eing  obtained, 
or  by  l)eing  held  for  the  space  of  twenty  years.  Almost  all 
these  places  were  acquired  by  purchase.  Besides,  there 
were  frequent  creations  of  nobles  by  royal  patent.  The 
nobility  possessed  great  privUege:^:  they  were  exempted 
from  the  land-tax  {ttiUh),  the  military  .service,  the  statute 
labmr  for  the  maintenanco  of  roads  (cDrv(''e),  and  many 
other  duties  and  taxes.  They  were  subject,  it  is  true,  to 
the  capitation  tax;  but  this  t^ix,  when  compared  with  the 
land-tax  im]>niied  on  the  unprivileged  class,  was  a  mere  trifle. 
The  nobility,  the  clergy,  and  some  orders,  ns,  for  instanre, 
that  of  the  knights  of  Malta  and  of  St.  Jjazarua,  pc^ssessod 
by  far  the  ^eatest  porlion  of  the  landed  property  in  France, 
and  enjoyed  in  their  dr^mains  many  feudal  rights,  some  of 
which,  although  trillintj  in  their  object,  a?,  for  instance,  the 
exclui?ive  right  to  keep  pigeon**  and  rabbits,  were  the  sourre 
of  great  vexation  to  the  peasants.  Personal  servitude  was 
finally  abolished  in  many  parts  of  Frunce  only  a  few  years 
bfforu  the  Revolution.  Although  the  nobility  enjoyed  all 
the  above-mentioned  prlvilegps  as  a  body,  there  was  a  gi'oat 
ditrerence*  between  the  old  and  new  noble's,  the  latter  being 
hehl  in  a  very  slight  eslinialion  by  the  former.  Only  such 
nobles  as  could  prove  that  their  families  had  been  emiobled 
for  300  yenrs,  or  at  least  20t».  had  any  consideration. 

The  highest  class,  as  we  might  snppoj^e,  consisted  of  those 
who!?e  ongin  w(is  lost  in  the  darkness  of  pa^t  nges.  Only 
those  who  belonged  to  the  old  noblesse  bad  access  to  the 
eonrt  as  a  birthright ;  and  even  in  the  reign  of  T^uis  XVI, 
there  appeared  an  ordonnance  which  required  a  man  to 
prove  four  generations  of  nobility  in  order  to  become  an 
Under-lieutenant.  Every  regiment  bad  a  colonelship  en 
second,  which  was  resierved  for  young  noblemen  of  the  first 
famihos,  who  thus  began  their  military  career  wiih  a  grade 
"which  others  could  attain  only  after  long  service.  Many 
ecclesiastical  benefices  wore  exclusively  reserved  for  the 
younger  sons  of  nobles.  Besides  the  great  mass  of  untitled 
noblesse,  there  were  duke*?,  marquises,  counts,  viJ^eounts, 
and  barons;  but  except  those  who  bore  the  first  of  those 
titles,  they  were  not  distinguished  among  themselves  by 
any  special  privile^'cs.  Only  the  dukes  had  peculiar  pri- 
vileges  at  court,  of  which  the  principal  was  that  their  wives 
*  It  tMgieacniljr  tappoapd  llmi  there  mu  one  noble  io  e^etj  S30 


were  allowed  to  sit  on  a  tabouret  in*  the  presence  ef  dif 

queen. 

The  third  class  of  the  inhabitants  of  France  comprebended 
the  whole  population,  oxeepl  the  nobility  and  clergj^Ukd 
constitute*!  somewhat  more  than  g  paits  of  tlu>  wMe, 
Sit\ves  stated  in  1789,  in  a  few  words,  the  cor  li« 

iters  ctni   and  its  claims:    'Qu'est  ce  que  i<  wi 

Tout!  Qua-t-il  6t6  jusqu'a  nresent?  Rien!  Que  demaad»- 
t-il  a  0lre?  Quelque  chose  I     This  definition  cont;!iTng  «!l 
the  secret  of  the  French  RoNolution.     The  tier* 
eluded  before  the  Revolution  all  the  inhabitants,  1. 
richest  merchant  and  the  most  eminent  scholar,   lu  tiic 
|K>oregt  peasant  and  the  meanest  artizan.    The  lower  ptrt 
of  I  lie  tfers  Hat  were  crushed  by  the  burden  of  a  most  to- 
judicious  taxation,    the  weight   of  which   pressed  almost 
exclusively  on   them.      This  was  rendered   still  rv - 
tolerable  by  the  oppression  of  the  landowners  - 
agents,  and  by  the  grossest  abuses  of  the  omnorial  \ 
tion.     A  consequence  of  all  this  was  the  g^reatei-t 
among  the  people,  and  a  deeply-rooted  hatred  t(>\s  : 
htgher  classes,  which  roanife^ted  itself  in  the 
of  revenge  and  bloodshed  which  accompanied  tli    i 
in  France.    While  the  lower  part  of  the   Uers  * 
ground  down  by  what  we  may  terra  physical  oppress 
higher  part  of  that  class  was  suffering  under  a  m^*%^  ii*j- 
prcssion  no  less  galling  to  their  feelings-     W^ilib  and  ro- 
lelloct,  the  tw^o  most  natural  means  towards  n  f*- 

linetion,  were  unavailing  to  a  man  who  had  n  .r\* 

tage  of  birth,  and  the  road  to  honours  and  preierrnxisi  vis 
closed  against  him.  Even  a  great  number  of  the  newnoblet 
were  in  the  same  situation,  fur  althougli  they  Legally  pos- 
sessed the  same  rights  with  the  other  nobles,  they  weniv^ 
tually  preventeil  from  enjoying  them  by  the  old  ^miliBih 
who  carefully  excluded  the  new  intruders  upon  lh«ir  pn- 
vilegcd  class'from  all  honours  and  preferments. 

The  revenue  was  derived  from  direct  and  indirect  itsir 
tion.  The  direct  taxation  consisted — 1st,  of  a  laad^tts 
called  taille^  levied  onlv  on  the  lands  belonging  lo  the  dob- 
privileged  classes ;  2nd,  the  capitation,  to  which  fill  H4*i» 
were  equally  subject ;  3rd,  a  property  tax,  pv  i*- 

sessed  on  kinds  which  being  originally  one-t^\ .  ibe 

n  el  in  com  e,  was  called  i  ^ing  t  ieme ;  it  m  as  a  fk  erw  a  r  lU  tlo  u  bkd 
and  called  le*  deux  vin^ticmeM,    This  tax  was  aagmcnUd 
by  a  third  vingtiSme,  which  'was  imposed  not  as  a  wnaa- 
nent  but  only  as  a  war-tax.    The  nobility  were  not  le^llr 
exempt  from  the  above-mentioned  property  tax,  but  by  tk«r 
influence  they  contrived  to  have  it  assessisd  in  sucb  a  way 
that  they  were  very  slightly  affected  by  it.      The  vboi 
amount  of  revenue   derived  from  direct    taxatioa  tionw- 
diately  before  the  Revolution  was  210,000,000  of  livre^  ,>f 
which   the   n  on -privileged   class  contributeil    thn 
parts,  altbongh  they  owned  scarcely  one-third  p  '^ 
soi  I  o  f  Fra  nee .     Bes  ides  t  hese  u u cqu  al  1  y  assc  ^ 
peasant?  were  exclusively  subject  to  a  statute  \ 
maintenance  of  public  roads  called  rort'ce^  the  vaiut; 
Necker  estimated  at  20,01)0,000  livres  annually.     - 
heavy  burthen  on  the  non-privileged  classes  was  nuliUf) 
quarters:   they  were  obligeil  to  furnish  the  soUliei^  fri- 
t  niton  sly  not  only  with  lodgings,  but  also  with  fire,  candle^i 
sail,  and  washing;  and  wherever  the  ravalry  was  qttartwwd 
in  Iho  country.  Hie  inhabitants  were  also  obliged  lo  fttrnJ»fc 
tlie  horses  wiih  foiiige.     This  class  was   al>-o  excluftrrcV 
.subje* t  to  compulsory  miliiary  service,  and   GCeOO  rofft 
were  draw  n  by  lot  tor  the  army  every  year. 

The  indirect  taxes  were  still  more  oppressive  ihm  lK* 
direct,  and  their  assei^sment  was  of  the  ^ 
character.    They  consisted — 1  st,  of  custi  td . 
on  goods  imported  from  abroad,  but  on  thobe 
from  one  part  of  France  to  nnolher,  tbo  cotn 
vided  into  three  compartments  on 
vinccs    enjoying    privileges    and    c 
others  did  not;  2nd,  of  the  monopoly  oi  snviii 
and  3rd,  the  monopoly  of  salt,     Thia  last  j. 
a  kind  of  o]>pression  unparalleled  in  Iho  aur 
tyranny,  and  it  ought  to  be  recorded  for  its 
All   France  was  divided,  with  iH?sp*'< »    "^^  *'■ 
into  six  districts:— I.  The  Province 
and    a  part   of  Poitou),  where  salt 
could  be  purchased  for  its  market  price,  abc 
for  the  quintal.    2,  The  Prminces  Hrtiim^rs^  ♦ 
ing  the  rest  of  Poitou,  Guicnne,  and  Auvergn«»,  wliitdi  h«t 
purchased  their  exemplinn  from  the  mU  monopoly  in  tfc* 
reign  of  Henry  II,  ftn:  1,700,000  livres.     These  prewne** 


^Mi 
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imseTvca  from  the  sea  salt-worka  of  Saintorkgc 
aud  Poilou,  an  J  nltliou|ifb  they  puiil  an  import  duly,  they 
oauM  get  the  quintal  uf  salt  for  a  price  varymg  from  6  to  lU 
li vre&  3»  Th  e  La  we  r  N  orra a  i  idie^  w li  ic  h  prod  u ctid  sou -su  1 1,  of 
winch  it  had  formerly  given  the  fourth  part  to  the  goveru- 
Bient*  and  wai*  called  on  that  account  Pays  du  Quati  Bouilhn. 
Tills  aalt'tux  in  knid  hemg  aiYerward^  converted  iuio  a  pe- 
cuniary tax,  raUed  the  pnee  of  that  conunodily  lo  13  or  1  j 
Urnsa  for  luo  quintal.  4.  The  Payn  des  Salines,  wliich  were 
fiiMntiaht^d  from  Ihe  lalt-mines  of  the  interior,  and  which 
comprehended  Ali^aee,  Lorraine.  Tranche  Comte,  and  the 
bishoprica  of  Toul,  Metz,  and  Verdun.  These  districts  got 
aalt  al  the  unequal  prices  of  VI,  \b,  27,  and  3C  livres  for  a 
tiuiniiil.  5*  The  Pays  des  Petitea  GubeUe^^  or  Provence, 
ian^uedoc,  Lyonnais^  and  Dauphnie,  which  received  salt 
from  the  salt-work^  on  the  sea-coa$t,  and  paid  for  the  (|uiji< 
tal  fram  22  (o  4D  livres.  G.  The  Pays  des  Grandejn  Ga6efii% 
Ctimprehendi  1115  almost  ^^^  ^^^^  inbnd  provinces  of  Northern 
France,  or  about  ori«-lhird  ef  the  whole  counlry.  These 
iitrieta  paid  the  heaviest  duties  en  gait,  and  two-thirds  of 
whole  revenue  from  that  t^ource  wa^i  laisod  from  ihem, 
these  dttitricta  the  price  of  salt  varied  Irom  64  to  6;^ 
li\Tej  the  quintal, 

A  cou^>equence  of  this  oppressive  and  unequal  taxatioii 
4HI  salt  wa*  a  general  contraband  trade  in  tluU  indispen- 
«ble  oommodity,  which  could  not  be  put  down  either  by  a 
aiiaM!iouj»  preventive  service,  or  hy  the  heavy  punishments 
inftici^  on  the  smugglers.  There  were  t^enei-aUy  about 
tl(0O  individuals  in  pritvon  fur  such  ollences  and  a  year  was 
con&idorcd  fortunate  when  there  were  no  more  than  300 
per  I  to  the  galleys  for  Bmii|;i^liag  salt.     All  these 

iL^  .  >ved  useless  against  no  lucrative  a  buiineas  as 

a.i:  I  t^gi  ft*r  it  was  calrulated  that  an  individual 

«?o  :i  one  hour,  by  tranj>porting  over  tlie  frontier  of 

a  i  vo  poundjiof  salt  in   his  pocket,  more  than  a 

b  .  :g  labourer  could  earn  in  a  day.   The  oppression 

(his  systctu  of  taxuliun  waa  increased  by  the 
oi  faimint^  out  the  indirect  taj^es  to  iiidu  iduaU  or 
iies»  who  paid  the  government  a  stipulated  sum, 
trf'  endeavoured  to  get  back  with  a  profit  from  the 

iti  ,  whom  tliey  oppres^it'd  in  the  moat  uiuapariag 

luaaaer« 

B4?itid4!d  the  above-mentioned  taxes,  the  country  suffered 
gri»aUy  by  the  absurd  policy  which  prohibited  the  exporta- 
ItoA  of  corn  not  only  from  Fmnce,  but  even  iu  many  cases 
Irom  tititf  part  to  another.  This  restriction  was  introduced 
hy  Colbert  as  a  meana  of  fa\  ouring  manufactures  by  eusur- 
inc  ^^  '-^^  vrovi»ions;  but  what  w*a>5  only  a  financial  error 
Qt  ^man  became  the  source  of  the  greatest  abuser 

uj>:.. ,  ...  successors.  The  intendants,  without  whose  per- 
mission corn  could  not  be  exported  from  their  respeciive 
d&iktricts»  sold  that  permission  to  capitalists*  who  rai^^ed  the 
price  of  c^irn  and  resold  it  at  an  enormous  protit  to  the  go- 
wrnment,  which  endeavoured  to  maintain  au  ec|ual  price  of 
hrcad  all  throin^h  the  countr)\  It  is  no  wonder  that  agri- 
culture  sufl'ered  under  such  a  bad  system,  and  that  great 
iWrtlb»  often  occurred.  Turcot  succeeded  in  partly  ubo- 
ItJihint^  tlie  barriens  which  obstruoied  the  corn  trade,  and 
after  the  year  1774  it  was  free,  at  least  in  the  interior  of  the 
eooniry.  But  agriculture  could  not  be  easdy  rau^ed  from 
iH  ^  '  ^  d  state;  and  as  the  regular  supply  of  the  me- 
U  ivs  remained  an  object  of  considerable  dillicuity 

U  -«s  ^«,;,  io  alarm  the  inhabifants  of  Paris  with  a  dearth  ; 
ft  measure  which  was  employed  in  brm^inf^  about  the  Urst 
iccHc.^  oF  horror  in  the  Revolution,  and  exciting  the  Pari- 
%>:■  ^^ainst  the  royal  family. 

1  uue  extorte<l  from  the  people  by  this  system  of 

tajuiUuu  wriA  st^uandered  m  the  most  protlij^ate  manner. 
Tlie  wars  of  Luuis  XIV.,  the  splendid  edifices  erected  by 
him,  and  the  pomp  of  his  mairtuficent  coiut^  although  snp- 
portLHl  hy  oppressive  taxation,  had  at  lesist  the  advantage 
of  llattering  the  national  vanity;  but  the  wanton  prodiga- 
lity of  Louis  XV.  and  of  his  favourites,  Madame  Pompa- 
dour and  Mudame  Dubarri,  was  without  the  same  excuse. 
It  was  under  the  reign  of  l^uis  XV,  that  a  new  custom  was 
introduced  into  the  public  aui^ounM,  which  became  the 
■ource  of  and  the  pretext  for  the  grossest  abuses.  We 
allude  to  the  avquiu  d  Cfmipianft  or  receipts  signed  by  the 
king  himself  for  monies  received  by  him  :  these  sums  were 
never  actually  reccive*l  by  the  kinj;;  ami  the  rcccipU 
WWe  only  used  as  the  means  of  concealmg  in  the  otlicial 
Mseounta  tlie  real  employment  of  the  reveuueik.  I^uis  XVI. 
Vfttf  h|  oa  m^mii  a  t»pendllaii't»  aitd  this  memory  uf  ih^  un- 


fortunate  Marie  Antoinette  has  been  recently  vindicate 
ayutnsl  the  reproach  of  prodi|;;alily  ;  hut  the  habit  of  UviUi- 
ing  public  money  was  loo  deeply  fixed  in  the  cnjurt  and  the 
system  of  govfcrnnient  to  be  eradicated.  The  acquiJi  4 
vomptant,  or,  as  they  were  afterwards  called,  or Jt*/w<ii/*f:'<'^  riw 
piit'teur,  were  continued  under  the  reign  of  Louis  X  VL  The 
sums  drawn  by  these  means  from  the  pubUe  trt^asory 
auiuunterl,  fium  I  Try  till  17S7,  tobtJO  milliuiis  of  IIvtk^; 
the  whole  of  which,  with  the  exception  of  secret  service 
money  for  foreign  affairs,  was  given  in  pensions  or  ex- 
pended in  grants  to  the  court  noblesse.  These  favours  uvre 
lavished  without  any  discrimination,  and  the  courtien^  vvho 
could  not  invent  a  pretext  for  asking  a  grant  or  a  pension* 
used  to  propose  to  sell  to  the  king  some  property  or  privi- 
lege, for  which  lh^)'  received  the  desired  sum.  Sixtceu 
millions  of  h vies  were  ext>euded  iu  two  years  in  paying  the 
debts  of  a  prince  of  the  royal  family ;  and  the  notorious 
Beaumarchais  received  for  M;cret  services  a  mdlioji  livres 
at  once. 

The  royal  power  which  had  been  long  limited  by  the 
feudal  institutions  gradually  became  absidute.  The  meet* 
ing  of  the  states  general  ictui^  gencraux)  had  been  discoa- 
tin ued  since  1614.  Some  provinces,  as  Artois,  Bretagnoi 
Languedoc.  &c.,  had  their  provincial  state*i  whicli  were 
composed  of  the  deputies  of  the  nobility,  clergy,  and  tiers 
HaU;  all  their  powers  however  consisted  in  making  the 
Ojisessment  of  the  taxes  in  order  to  raise  the  quota  of  the 
general  revenue  which  was  required  of  these  provincea. 
This  circum,stance  was  the  cause  of  the  dilVerent  systems 
of  taxation  In  the  several  provinces,  which  were  particu- 
larly injurious  by  having  prmluced  the  various  customs  to 
which  we  have  already  alluded.  The  provinces  were  go- 
verned by  royal  inteudauts,  of  whom  there  were  32  yiossessed 
of  extensive  powers.  The  municipal  institutions,  winch 
were  flourishing  in  France  during  the  middle  ages,  were 
almost  entiiely  abolished,  and  the  oftiees  of  towns  were  ge- 
nerally either  hereditary  or  ac(]uired  by  purchase.  A  few 
towns  preserved  tlie ir  antient  institutions  by  paying  to  the 
treasury  the  sum  whit^h  would  have  been  derived  by  the 
sale  of  the  municipal  otUces  iu  each  city,  and  elected  their 
magistrates  and  public  functionaries.  At  Pans  the  king 
nominated  the  prcvo^st  de  marchandst  who  was  the  chief 
municipal  othcer  of  the  town;  the  city  elected  4  aldermen 
icchmins),  and  the  places  of  26  municipal  counsellors  and 
of  16  chiefs  of  quartets  of  the  town  were  hereditary* 

The  central  arlminlstt-ation  of  the  country  was  conducted 
by  the  chanoellor  of  France  and  the  secretaries  of  state  for 
foreign  atfairs,  war,  marinetand  the  royal  ho usuhohi  and  Ihe 
curuptroller  general  or  general  director  of  the  tinanccs. 
Each  of  these  functionaries,  although  not  alwuys  enjuviufl^ 
the  rank  of  a  real  minister  or  having  access  to  the  council 
of  state,  had  uncontrolled  jwwer  in  his  own  department. 
Their  orders  were  Issued  in  Ihe  name  of  the  king,  and  with 
the  royal  sigtvature  ;  the  kin^  however  did  not  sign  himself, 
but  the  minister  stamtJed  the  royal  signature  and  cauntor- 
signed  it  with  his  own  name.  The  hUres  d£  CiU:/uft4ft  or 
arbitrary  orders  by  which  the  ordinary  course  of  justice  was 
interfered  with,  were  issued  only  by  the  mini»ten»  of  the 
royal  household.    The  ministers  were  not  1  by  any 

written  document,  but  became  inve!^ted  powers 

by  a  simple  invitation  firom  the  king  to  a-v^t-^i  a*  nte  rouneil 
of  state.  They  could  not  be  deprived  of  their  places  with- 
out a  formal  condemnation,  and  it  was  theretbre  almost  in* 
dispensable  to  exile  a  minister  from  the  capital  in  order  to 
dismiss  him.  The  king  himself  pre&ided  m  the  council  uf 
state,  and  the  ministers  delivered  their  reports  to  him, 
Tlicre  was  also  a  council  of  dispatcher  for  foreign  oA'airn,  a 
oouncd  of  finance,  and  a  privy  council  of  war  :  all  the  mi- 
nisters and  secretaries  of  state  sat  in  those  coum^ils.  There 
was  another  council  of  state  composed  of  ctrnMnUen-  d'^^fat 
tLiidmatlreifdes  requcte^,  in  which  the  chancellor  of  France, 
ot  the  keeper  of  the  seiils,  presided.  This  was  a  kind  uf 
judicial  boo)' which  decided  on  appeals  from  the  tiUt>re(Do 
courts.  There  was  alno  a  Irib'  '  "  •  ---:-'  ~  li^ 
composed«of  5  presidenU, '54  «  or 

minor  functionaries,  which  deti^;  ..  ,jmv   , ...,...:  .  ,  .^^^i- 

ajatical  beneiices,  b:inkroplcy»  and  vurious  other  mutters. 
The  chancery,  or  j^ramie  cltuncfllrrie,  WiiM  coni}  u-vil  uf  ihe 
ciiancellor,    two  grandu   rajf^irteun^  two    :  4i' 

^ncirfif,  and  Bt*veral  minor  otlicer*.  It  pnnari!  iit- 

ments  to  pubhc  places,  patcaUol  hi-;  nu- 

turali2atii>n:i,  &.e.    The  tiuiulKa*  of  J  <rid 

,  Wwt  employed  in  Uui  vaxiuvu  broiuUiw^  ot'  44auu4«u«iUou 
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VIS  enormous.  Nocker  »\ikieA  that  tuc  number  of  ofllccra 
employed  only  in  the  collect  ion  of  the  properly  and  land- 
tax,  and  of  the  cuiitoms,  was  250,000. 

The  inferior  courts*  of  just  ire  w^m  the  rann  ori  a  1  courts, 
juitices  seigneuriaiejf.  The  mant>rial  or  scii^noriiil  juris- 
diction was  divided  into  the  lufj^h,  middle,  and  low,  iho 
first  of  which  had  jurisdiction  in  criniinal  cases.  An  ap- 
peal was  sometimes  allowed  from  the  seigjitmr  iiasjustiner 
to  the  seigneur  hmit  justicier,  but  generally  it  was  made  to 
the  royal  tribunals  cidled  baillages  and  shiechamivest 
whose  authority  exlemled  nut  only  over  the  roval  demesnes, 
but  also  in  certain  extraordinary  ca.^es,  called  ctu  royattjc, 
which  the  manorial  courts  were  not  cetntielent  to  decide, 
over  private  e:iitate3.  Tlie  tribuimla  of  some  Sarge  cities 
were  called  prmdiitls,  and  were  composed  of  a  president 
and  at  least  six  counsellors,  who  all  acquired  their  places 
by  purchase.  The  8ui>remo  courts  of  justice  were  called 
parliaments.  The  highest  was  that  of  Paris,  being  the 
most  antient  (established  in  1302)i  and  having  the  largest 
district  subject  to  its  jurisdiction*  which  comprehended 
almost  half  of  France.  It  was  composed  of  the  first  presi- 
dent, 9  presidents  of  I  be  grande  chatnhre,  8  presidents  of 
the  oihcr  4  chambers,  and  IIG  confteillers.  It  had  at- 
tached to  it  a  host  of  i*ubal terns,  procurators,  advocates, 
&c.  The  nine  presidents  of  the  grande  chambre  wore  a 
kijid  of  round  cap,  whence  they  were  generally  called  pr/si- 
ii4*nfH  (/  moriter.  The  other  parliamcuta  were  at  Toulouse 
(estaldisbed  1444),  Grenoble  (1453).  Bordeaux  (r462),  Di- 
jnn  (I47G),  Rouen  (14D*0»  Aix  (1501),  Reunes  (1553),  Pan 
(U.'JO),  Met/  iiUth  Besan(;on  (1674).  Douay(lC&6)*  Nancy 
( 1 7;V3).  All  ihf^He  parlinments  claimwl  to  be  considered  as 
fintnini^  otic  body,  but  t lie  government  never  acknowledged 
that  diiitn  :  m  the  piirliamonis  decide<l  in  the  last  resort, 
rhcy  u^^umed  the  appellatiun  of  CouJ^  Souverairtfis,  and  in 
etiiisetjuence  of  that  si>verei)^nty  claimed  some  peculiar 
rights.  The  government  had  no  direct  influence  over  the 
jmi  lianients ;  it  could  neither  nonuuale  nor  dismiss  any  of 
their  members, all  utlices  in  IW  parbanients  being  acquired 
hy  purchase,  and  ct>n?i.ideted  by  t!u»se  who  were  invested 
with  tbem  as  their  lawful  ppqK'rty  whub  they  could  sell  to 
others.  This  notion  of  property  was  st>  strong  that  even 
ibfmc  rnugislrates  who  forfeited  t!ieir  jiluccs  by  anj  raftl- 
piactices  retained  the  right  of  selling  tliem.  These  judicial 
functions  become  in  progress  of  time  vested  in  a  certain 
number  of  families,  which  furmeil  a  separate  class  of  nobi- 
lity called  NiMessed^  Ffjlie^  or  nobility  of  the  gown.  The 
juirlianicnts  presented  a  most  perfecl  specimen  of  a  close 
hclf-elccted  ciirpomtion,  which  exerci.-ed  a  terrible  despotism 
over  the  country,  and  from  which  it  was  almost  impossible 
to  libtain  redress^  Tl^ey  often  deviated  from  the  letter  of 
the  htw,  nnd  decided  ac cord in|r  to  what  they  called  the  rules 
ofefiuiiy — a  mode  of  proceeding  however  which  seems  not 
to  have  been  murb  relished  by  the  public,  as  it  gave  rise  to 
frcf|ucnt  protestations  in  the  provinces  and  tu  the  Ffench 
proverb  —Dieu  nous  garde  de  Pcquitc  du  parlemetti.  The 
parliaments  were  invested  with  great  power  in  criminal 
ctues,  and  the  pLinishment  of  death  could  be  inflicted  by 
them  on  verj'  slight  ptotjfs  of  guilt ;  indewl  there  are  many 
Well -known  cases  of  most  iniquitDus  scnlences  by  them,  as 
far  instance  that  of  Cala?*,  of  Lally,  Stc  Civil  process 
bifft»re  the  parhuments  was  slow,  overloaded  with  useless 
foiutSp  and  very  expensive.  The  salaries  of  the  judges  were 
trilling,  but  thoy  received  fees.  Their  pay  was  determined 
by  the  nuLuber  of  daily  attendances  {vacations)  employed  on 
any  ciisc.  For  each  vacation  there  were  paid  to  a  consei!- 
ler  194  livres  ;  and  he  frequently  claimed  for  200  or  3O0 
such  vacations,  Tl;e  first  president  was  supposed  hy  a  legal 
fiction  to  be  present  at  every  tranwiction  of  the  pailiameni, 
aad  he  accordinj^ly  received  his  vacidtons^  ur  daily  fees. 
It  was  reckoned  that  the  last  presidi;nt  but  one  of  the  par- 
liuuieut  of  Paris,  M  d*Ali|^ne,  a  greetly  man,  contrived  to 
receive,  from  t'GH  ta  17n3,  I  be  daily  fees  of  400  years. 
Such  incomes  unitetl  with  the  ailvantage  of  high  considera- 
iiou,  and  all  the  privileges  of  ni)hUiiy,  rendered  places  in 
the  parliament  very  desirahlc  :  the  ofiice  of  a  counsellor  ge- 
nendly  cost  Gti,0OU  livi es,  and  tliot  of  the  fir^t  pre>ideni  of 
Ibe  parliament  nf  Paris  500,000  livres. 

The  edii'ts  of  the  governujeiit  were  formuliV  registered 
in  the  purliameutary  records:  hut  this  was  a  mere  formality, 
and  the  parU:iments  could  not  prevent  a  royal  edict  from 
beini;  cuiTied   iuto  effect  by  their  remonstrances. 

The  decrees  of  the  parliament  were  frc<[ueully  annulled 
by  *he  councU  of  stale,  in  which  the  chancellor  presided.  Tlie 


government  also  freoucutly  interfered  with  the  ordinary 
course  of  justice  by  the  let  ires  de  cacheht  by  \\ '  le 

were  arbitrarily  imprisoned,  cxUcd,  and  sunietiii'  -A 

from  the  arm  of  jtistiee. 

There  were  at  Paris,  as  well  as  in  many  oarts  of  Ff«t>o^ 
tribunals  for  auditing  ihepublicacc^^unts,  wluch%vete  cilkd 
eours  de  comptefi.  Other  tribunals,  called  coun  deM  widn, 
decided  in  all  cases  of  financial  administration  ;  and  lint 
of  Ptiris  enjoyed  great  popularity,  as  it  constantly  took  thit 
part  of  the  peoi-le  a'^ainst  the  extortions  of  the  farn:— ^-  ' 
Iho  revenue  and  treasury  ofikers,  AU  the  plact- 
above-mentioned  tribunals  were  purchased  like  thutc  .^  .... 
pari  ia  me  tits. 

For  t\iriber  particular*  about  the  state  of  Fnin'^e  b  fi.rv 
the  Revolution,  see  Conmierationit  $ur  le  Gou, 
la  France^  par  le  Marquis  D'Ars^ens:    nnd 
Franpti&dfi^  diverst  Et*dH  aujc  Cinq  ir 

Monteil ;  also  Histoire  de  la  France  j  >, 

par  Lacre telle. 

Historical  Sket^^h  f^f  the  French  I 
ture.     First  period — From  the  eft  tat 
monarchy  to  Francis  /.—The  domtniu,,  v 
by  the  Komans  ultimately  destroyed  the  ^ 
of  the  country.    It  is  also  probable  ihatthi.  -, 
Massilia  (Marseilles),  estahhshed  about  Hix  cei 
our  lera,  had  diflused  in  some  parts  of  Boxillier 
Use  of  the  Greek  tongue.     No  monuments  of  uf 

the  Celts  of  Gaul  have  reached  us,  although  w «.  :r- 

ture  that  fbey  had  one  similar  to  that  of  the  SccitLii>U  L^eiu 
Under  the  Roman  dominion  Latin  becume  the  gei^cral 
language  of  the  country,  which  produced  many  wrtiifrt  m 
that  tongue,  such  as  Ausonius,  Sidonius  AppolLitULhs^  $i!- 
vianus,  Sulpicius  Severus,  &c*,  &c 

The  invasion  and  settlement  of  Gertnanic  natioiliVi 
Gaul  produced  a  corruption  of  the  Latin  *  *  **  ^  '"!mixttf« 
of  foreign  idio»t)s.    The  intJuencc  of  the  "",  vhoo- 

tablished  themselves  in  the  southern  provUi. ..  ^,  .. ..  >  hoinffs, 
in  respect  to  language,  not  considerable,  and  their  nort&eRl 
idiom  was  stion  absorbed  by  the  Latin,  Yet  thL,  T.^ia, 
which,  excent  among  the  edacaled,  had  probal'V  -a 

ipoken  witu  great  purity  by  the  population  i  i^ 

came  still  more  corrupted  by  the  admixture  of  a  furwjiti 
rac«,  and  dei-enerated  into  a  peculiar  idiom  calk^!  tht 
Romanzo^  or  Lingua  liomana  liu^tica,  lliis  i 
not  only  the  language  of  France,  but  of  man 
of  souiherti  Eufojkj,  where  the  l>arbarians  of  tli 
blished  their  dominion  on  the  ruins  of  the  Ri 

The  conquest  of  Gaul  by  the  Franks  ha- 
tion  of  the  Latin   tongue,    llie  cxnvquer 
for  a lon[r  time  to  lui ve  preserved  their  nau^ l  i 
councd  of  Tours,  bold  in  813,  recommends  t! 

translate  their  homilies  into  two  languages,  the  .,. , „ . 

tbcTbeotisk*  or  Gcruuio.  The  same  injunctiou  was  rciteau^ 
at  the  council  of  Aries  m  S*>L 

It  appears  that  the  separation  of  the  Gem 
Roman  language  tlates  frotn  the  divi^^ion  of  t^ 
empire  anuni^^  the  sons  of  Uniis  the  Debi>nnatre,  %*heii  ih< 
German  part  of  it  became  sep« rated  from   Frttnctv    Tl^ 
moat  antient  monument  of  the  French  Ri>n 
oath  of  Louis  the  Gernuinic,  ^w  of  Louiin  th« 
on  the  occasion  of  a  treaty  with  his  brother  <_  h 
Bald  of  France,  concluded  at  Strasburg  in  847.     j 
man  monarch  took  the  uulh  in  Roman,  iLnd  the  Fr^u'  t^  ^ 
Teutonic. 

The  Romanzo  of  France  hod  a  variety  of  idi*  "^  -.,-.  .i i 
iiig  to  the  provinces  where  the  intluence  ol 
was  more  or  less  exercised.  These  were  ho\ii\ 
and  the  language  of  France  in  general  con 
two  principal  idioms,  separated  by  the  L 
called  respect ivelv  from  their  affirmatives,  the  - 
Langua  d'Oc^  and  the  northern  the  Langue  d  * 

The  LangtU'  d'Or,  or  as  it  was  frequently  ca 
fan i an  lanf*uage^  is  better  known  under  the  a 
the  Provencal,  as  the  rulers  of  Provence  uiiiud  at  i\k  b*^ 
ginning  of  \\m  twelAh  cenlur)'  under  their  douimion  ihi 
greatest  part  of  southern  France. 

The  Proven9al  language  was  rather  formed  by  %  iDodi/^ 

cation  of  Latin  words,  than  by  the  -  •  .■-•--     ^  ' -^ 

words  and  idioms.     Many  favourabir 

with  the  beautiful  climate  of  tliose  cj  .....  ._.  . 

early  development  of  a  poctii-al  lilerulniv  in  tl:  ^^ 

language.  The  |)oetry  of  Provence  was  u*»t  like  \  ♦ 
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ly  and  meditatbo  chai^dcto,  "but  rather  of  n 

aivimatetl  tone ;  and  it  bore  the  ujvpropriate 

r     ■      -  Tire,  Gay  a  C tend  a.  It  was  cultivated 

Hj  spread  it*  glory  over  all  Europe. 

1 .1,  .nondi,  Hisinire  de  la  TJ Herat urs  du 

,  smd  Raynouard  on  the  Language  and 

•?.)    The  dialect  of  northern  France,  or 

ue  d  'Oui^  although  lorroed  like  the  Latigue  tfOc 

Latin,  hod  a  greater  admixture  of  the  Germanie 

riT.     It  underwent  stdl  greater  changes,  owing  to  the 

lii^hnient  of  tlio  Normans  in  Franco  at  the   begin- 

5g  of  llie  tenth  century.    The  first  authors  vho  wrote 

Jtie  Langue  d^Om  wevQ  descendants  of  Normans,  who  in- 

ced  the  romance  of  chivalry.  This  kind  of  cora position 

originally  a  versified  chronicle,  which  though  often 

"    was  disfigured  by  the  most  extrav'agani 

A' ace,  an  Englishman  educated  in  Nof- 

\v...     x...,l  at  the  court  of   Eleanor  of  Aquitain, 

icr  of  Richard  CcDur  do  Lion,  wrote  the  Brut  (TAngh- 

aUoat  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century.     He  is  also 

iithor  of  the  celehrated  Roman  de  Rou.    Many  other 

ces  were  written  ahont  tlmt  time,     Tlreir  prnicipul 

le  \>as  king  Arlh\ir»  and  his  Knights  of  the  Rotind 

'nhtc.    The  c\pIoiU  of  Charlemagne  and  the  Crusades  are 

•<'i  of  many  n^raances ;  and  some  of  them  are 

iitient  history,  for  instance  the  romance   of 

itten  about  1170,  hy  Benoit  St.  More;  and  the 

1  romance  of  *  Alexander.'  written  in  the  begin- ! 

"'     *  I  nth  cenlur)-,  which  is  the  origin  of  the 

iif  twelve  syllables  which  are  still  Used 

writers.    {Corps  d'Extrails  de  Romans 

rTressan :  Dunlop*3  History  qf  Fiction; 

■.-nr  ijfi^  Ramans.} 

in   the  Langue  d'Oui  were  called 

r  namesakes  of  Pirovencc,  the  Trou- 

3«  reckoned  among   their  body  several  persons  of 

r-nk.  ^nch  as  Thiebaut,  count  of  Champagne,  and 

re(i20l-53)i  who  imitated  with  great  success 

■oveiice.     His  poems  were  published  in  1742 

?itle  *  Poesies  du  Roi  de  Navarre,*  2nd 

ler  kin<l  of  poetry  which  belongs  to  this 

1  biiiux.  or  tales,  which  are  partly  of  orient^il 

re  imported  by  the  Cnisadera  into  Europe* 

"v  written  iu  veric,  and  sometimes  aller- 

prose.     They  oHen  contain  a  great  deal 

1  ,*i  are  also  freouently  disfigured  by  a  coarse 

The  poets  of  oiner  countries  have  borrowe<l 

\  T?  J.  caccio  has  largely  drawn  from  this  source. 

Fabliaux,  printed  from  the  manuscripts 

IT,  was  published  by  Barbazan  in  17j6, 

new  eilition  of  the  same  cuUection  in  4  vols., 

nnd  in  2  vols.  1823.     The  most  entcrtain- 

i\  were  translated  into  modern  French 

\  and  published  in  1779  under  the  title 

'In  \  "ime  et  1 3me SidelcBi  ;*  a  new  edi- 

Ared  in  1629. 

ii»ui  ui  I  he  Albigenses,  whoso  tenets  were 

amy  of  the  Troubadours,  plunged  the  south 

'  'hi',  thirteenth  cenlury  into  anabyssof  mi- 

the  literature  of  Provema     The  T rou- 

iKrea/l  the  glory  of  Iho  language  of  Pro- 

r(!d  for  ever,  and  the  language  itself  sunk  to 

r,»  pnlois.  or  country  dialect.    Divided  into 

-5 taken  over  all  the  south  of  France. 

Ill  of  wesieni  Spain,  extending  from 

taj  to  Murciit,  us  well  as  of  the  populations  of  Sar- 

nrs.I  rliM  Bnttnvnc  Islands;  but  in  aU  those  countries 

^  have  adopre<l  the  Diitilian,  Italian,  and 

aeof  the  Occitanian  langua^  on  the 

n  I  he  other  the  e>labUshment  of  flie  seat  of 

r  France  and  of  a  university  at  Paris,  rendered 

^     t,  or  the  Langue  d'Ouit  the  predominant 

nee, 
^  ..,y  gave  birth  in  France  to  a  kind  of  allc- 
ifiricdl  ptiotr}',  of  which  the  mo^jt  remarkable 
I  ho  Roman  tie  Renurt  and  the  Roman  de  la 
Twe-    Tiwi  former  is  the  well -known  story  ot  *  Reinard  the 
\,'  and  is  the  same  popular  tale  as  the  German  Reinecke 
r  v%     It  is  still  a  matter  of  discussion  among  the 

I  hethcr  the  origiJial  of  this  story  belongs  to  the 

*  If  the  Frenck    This  subject  was  treanS  by  dif- 

1  L'jnch  authors  of  that  period;   by  Pierre  de  St 

But  1233,  and  by  Jacquinard  Giel^  of  liile  about 
C,  No.  649. 
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1200,  in  the  Rmnan  duNQUvel  Reynart.  Tlie  appelfalTon 
of  Roman  was  then  jriven  to  every  book  written  in  the  Ro- 
man  or  common  idiom  instead  of  Latin,  which  was  at  iktt 
time  the  learned  language.  Tlie  Roman  de  la  Rose  h  perhaps 
the  most  celebrated  French  production  of  the  middle  agcii. 
It  is  a  kind  of  didactic  allegorical  poem,  which  profrss*  s 
to  teach  the  art  of  love,  and  embraces  the  most  varied  .sub- 
jects. It  is  a  very  extraordinary  mixture  of  divinity  and 
profane  science.  It  contains  passages  of  St.  Thomas  Aciui- 
na-s  and  Ovid's  *De  Arte  Amandi.*  There  are  Nero,  Vir- 
gil, Samson,  Dalila,  Zeuxis,  Jason,  Pygmalion,  and  many 
other  personages  biblical,  historical,  and  mytliological,  in- 
terminglefl  with  allegorical  beings,  as  lady  nature,  false 
appearance,  &c,  Tliis  w^ork  was  begun  by  Guillaume  de 
LornX  who  wrote  the  first  41 50  verses,  and  it  was  completed 
in  l2StJ  by  Jean  de  Mean  or  Mehan.  It  contains  22,(KM) 
verses,  and  was  considered  in  Franco  for  three  centuries  as 
a  msisterpiece ;  anil  even  as  late  as  the  beginning  uf  the 
17th  century  there  were  perwns  in  Fmncc  who  compared 
it  with  the  Divina  Crmimfdia  of  Dante*  It  created  two 
piu-ties,  one  of  which  attacked  it  a«  violently  as  it  was  de- 
fended by  the  other.  Tlie  Roman  de  la  kose  has  gone 
through  many  editions,  the  last  of  which  by  Meon  appeared 
at  Paris,  18J4,  in  4  vols.  Tliere  appeared  about  the  same 
time  many  other  allegorical  poems  of  minor  importance; 
the  principal  writers  were  Dans  Hel>T»aud,  GuiUaumc  De* 
guillevillc,  Jean  du  Pin.  and  Gaston  Onrnt  de  Foil, 

Among  the  poeta  of  the  foiurteenth  and  fifteenth  cen- 
turies are  tin  '  '  Tod  annalist  Froissart  and  Charles 
duke  of  Ork  m  1466),  whose  poems  exeel  those 

'*'  I-       -t—  -     t ->.  1    l,.pth  of  tceling. 

;rt,  he  remained 

-    ,  - —a  circumstance^ 

which  "vv  strain  of  his  poems 

thoy  wrr*^  }.     Clotilde  de  Sur- 

viltc,  whoi>e  V  published  for  the  first  time  in  1803p 

ha^i  produce^l  d  of  controversy  among  the  critics 

of  France,  and  muy  be  considered  as  the  greatest  poet  of 
that  period.  Olivier  Bas^elin  (I3a0— 141&),  the  merriest 
poet  of  his  day,  was  by  i  a  fuller  in  Lower  Nor» 

mandy :  the  almost  un^  rae  of  his  songs  is  win( 

and  cider,  Ashe  hvcd  in  tlio  \:iiley  of  Vire,  called  Vol  o\ 
f'au  de  Vire,  where  a  mill  called  Bassclin  is  still  in  exist- 
enee,  his  songs  received  the  appellation  of  Vuu  ■' '  '' 
which  is  the  origin  of  the  term  vaitdevilU\  Ahnti 
secretary  of  CTiarles  VI.  and  Charles  VIL,  was  I 

px't,  but  he  enjoyed  in  his  time  a  considerable  i 
V^illon,  a  TiKio  if  low  biiih.  who  spent  his  life  wit  ^ 

and  lhic\  poetry  in  France. 

alsomeiUi      '  ^iTc,  author  of  tho  *  Iv  j 

Pierre  FaLieu,*  or  Fjunch  '  Owl  Glass;*  Pierre  Mtchaull 
and  Martial  D'Auvergne. 

The  subject  of  the  Frknch  DraUA  ii>  '1  r 

English  Deamv^     Poetry  preceded  prose  i  ^ 

France  as  it  did  everywhere  else.    The  poeti  i  luu^  j 

deaignctl  for  the  amusement  of  the  people  \  ii  in  J 

the  vulgar  idiom  ;  but  pro&o  works,  being  of  u  mui  u  serioupj| 
nature^  aa  legends  of  the  saints,  chronicles*  legal  enact- 
ments, ordinances  of  the  church,  &c.  were  written  in  Latir^ 
There  Were,  however,  at  an  early  date  some  rude  attempt^ 
at  writing  French  prosor  The  clergy  cmnnos^id  unilis  in 
French  on  religious  suluocts;  nobles  ^^ 
and  tournaments,  &c.    The  versified  K  y 

were  also  sometimes  rendered  into  prose,  llie  must  rtr- 
markable  productions  in  prose  of  this  periud  arc  'Memoir^/ 
a  kind  of  literature  peculiar  to  the  French,  and  the  com- 
mencement of  which  dates  from  the  thirteenth  i^entury* 
The*e  first  historical  productions  in  the  French  \ 
were  written  by  men  engaged  in  active  life,  wl  1 

what  they  had  theraselvea  experienced  and  f^  and 

they  therefore  felt  the  necessity  of  abandonii v_  uage^ 

of  poetry  to  express  themselves  in  that  of  <  ...iun-*.  hit** 
The  poetical  lan^age  of  France,  owing  to  the  continued 
imitation    of    the    Troubadours,   remained    stationary  for^ 
several  centuries,  while  the  common  language   advanced  J 
with  the  progress  of  the  natioiml  civilisation.    This  cir^' L 
cumstaneo  establi^nbed  a  ctmsiderablc   difference  between  " 
the  poetical  and  pn^ae  languages  of  Frnnru :  r^id  it  etpVunH 
the  fact  of  romances  which  were  origin :■ 
being  afterwards  frequently  reducctl  to  ; 
reason  too  the  prose  of  the  thirteenth  cru? 
the  present  French  than  the  poetr}'  of  the 
chajaclcrbtics  of  these  old  memoirs  are  smipu'  nv  i-.u 


^ 


with  piety  and  a  ceremonious  courtesy,  The  first  of  these  . 
memoir-writers  was  Geoffroy  tie  Villo  Hardouin,  who  leA 
a  remarkable  desicription  of  the  capluro  of  Constantinople 
by  the  French  and  the  Venetians,  in  whiih  ho  had  himself 
a  share.  He  was  surpassed  by  Jean  de  Joinville,  scnechal 
of  Cliampagne,  who  accompanied  St.  Louis  in  his  first  cru- 
sade, I24B.  He  describes  the  events  of  that  crusade  with 
great  talent  in  his  *  Histoire  de  St,  I^uis.*  Christine  ile 
Pisaii.  daughter  of  the  astrologer  of  the  court  of  Charles  V.» 
wrote  her  memoirs  about  1400.  Olirier  de  la  Marche  de- 
aohbed  under  the  reign  of  Louis  XL  what  had  befiiUen 
him  during  Iho  troubles  under  Charle?i  VI L 

Tlio  beat  historian  of  Franco  during  the  middle  ages  is 
Philippe  do  Comines,  and  the  most  cnlerlaining  is  Froia- 
sart.  Guiaot  has  puMiahcd  an  excellent  colleclion  of 
French  memoirs,  entitled  •  Mfimoire^  relalifi*  k  rilistoire 
de  Franco  jusqu'au  I3me  Sibcle/  29  vols.*  Paris,  1&23.  A 
continuation  or  Gtiizot's  collection  was  published  by  Petitot 
under  the  title  '  Colleclion  coropBte  de  Mcmoires  relalifs 
a  VHistoire  de  France  depuia  le  Rtigne  do  Philippe  Augusto 
jusfju'au  Commencement  du  17me  Sii^cle*  (First  Series, 
fi2  vols.,  Paris,  1819  J.  The  second  series  of  this  collection 
appeared  in  56  vols,,  Paris,  1820,  under  the  title  •  Collec- 
tion des  M^moirea  relatifs  k  I'Histoire  de  France  depuis 
I'Av^nement  de  Henri  IV.  jus<|u*i  la  Paix  de  Paris  con- 
due  1763.'  Both  these  collections  were  completed  by  the 
chronicles  published  by  Buchon,  in  46  vob.»  Paris.  18*Z4. 
tinder  the  title  *  Collection  des  Chroniques  nationales  Fmn- 
^ises  Writes  en  Langue  \*ulgaire  du  13me  au  16me  Siecle/ 

P^od  2nd,  from  Francis  L  to  LouU  XJV,  (151 5—1 6430 
The  French  literature  of  the  middle  ages,  although  rude, 
ha*  the  merit  of  being  truly  national ;  it  bears  the  stamp  of 
the  French  character,  and  gives  an  image  of  the  civilization 
of  those  times.  It  certainly  contained  the  seeds  of  a  great 
de\elopment ;  and  had  the  French  writers  of  the  sixteenth 
century  ftillowed  the  track  of  their  predecessors,  the  h'tera- 
ture  of  their  count r)*  would  have  been  really  a  national  one* 
and  i*omething  very  different  from  what  it  is  now.  Under 
Francis  L  the  study  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  authors  be^^an 
to  spread  in  France ;  and  the  French  writers,  dajficlcd  with 
the  hitherto  unluiown  beauties  of  the  classical  writers, 
despised  the  works  of  their  forefathers  and  attached  them- 
selves to  the  imitation  of  the  antients.  The  national  rectd* 
lections,  as  well  as  the  ideas  ml  reduced  by  Christianity, 
were  replaced  by  the  history  and  mythology  of  antiont 
Rome  and  Greece;  and  thus  arose  the  so-called  mo<lern 
Ctassicat  school — that  which,  instead  of  imitating  the  an- 
ticnts,  derived  its  materials  from  national  elements,  has 
been  designated  by  the  appellation  of  Romantic.  Besides 
a  slavbh  Lmitatioa  of  the  aniients — which  in  fact  wos  a 
lalse  rather  than  a  true  imitation  of  them — another  stdl 
greater  defect  oorrvipted  the  French  literaUire  under 
Francis  L,  but  produced  its  most  debasing  effects  under 
Louis  XI V, :  we  mean  that  degrading  flattery  manifested 
more  particularly  by  the  poets  towards  the  court  and  the 
greiit.  and  which  they  prcjhably  acquired  by  studying  the 
base  adulatiuns  of  the  writers  of  the  Augustan  age.  Until 
Ihe  lime  of  Louis  XIV,  this  new  kuid  of  hterature  encouu- 
ttered  some  resistance  from  the  tiational  opinion  and  even 
from  some  writers;  and  the  political  and  religious  struggle 
vhich  disturbed  France  during  that  period — frotn  151*i  tn 
1643 — had  its  counterpart  in  the  literature  of  the  same  time. 

Among  the  poets  of  this  period  is  Francis  L,  who,  not- 
withstanding his  numerous  faults,  possessed  the  undoubted 
merit  of  promoting  the  literature  of  his  countiy.  He 
wrote  piietry  of  a  light  description,  which  h  by  no  means 
devoid  of  ease  and  grace.  Francis's  sister  Marguerite 
of  Valois,  queen  of  Navarre,  is  well  known  by  her  attain- 
ments and  hterary  laboars.  Mary  queen  of  Scotland,  who 
was  educated  in  France  and  married  to  Francis  IL, 'com- 
posed some  beautiftil  verses ;  and  Henry  IV.  indulged  him- 
self, not  unsuccessfully,  in  poeLicul  c  {fusions. 

Among  the  authors  of  the  reign  of  Francis  I.  Clement 
Marot  deserves  the  first  place,  and  next  to  him  the  learned 
Etienne  Dolet  of  Orleans,  who  was  burnt  as  a  heretic. 
Louisa  Lab6  was  a  skilful  writer  of  elegies.  The  influence 
of  the  classical  literature  produced  a  new  poetic^  school  in 
France,  whose  leader  was  Ronsard,  an  author  long  extolled 
far  above  his  merits,  but  now  perhaps  too  much  despised. 
The  other  principal  writers  of  the  same  school  were  Jwlelle 
[ENGLtsH  Dhama],  Etieune  Baif,  Joachim  Dubellay,  and 
Gudlaume  Du  Bartas.  Maturin  Hegnier  wrote  satire  with 
considerable  success ;  and  Pas&erat  obtaitied  distinctiou  by 


the  satire  *  Meuippi^/  which  be  wroi^  in  conjunetion  with 
the  learned  lawyer  Rapin  against  the  Ligue.  French 
poetry  began  to  be  purified  from  the  admixture  of  GraBeiimi 
and  Latinisms,  with  which  the  school  of  Ronsard,  and  pr 
licularly  Du  Bartas,  had  infected  the  language,  by  I)  ^ 
Roches,  Jean  Bertaut,  and  Deanortes.  But  i 
ci'eating  a  new  epoch  in  Frencn  poetry*  p^^ 
improving  its  versification,  undoubtedly  belong*  u>  m^\ 
herbe,  of  whom  Boilcau  says  with  justice, — 

*  Enfm  Malherbe  viot.  4»t  U  premier  *q  PrAnr.« 
FU  M*iiUr  dam  le»  rew  uii«]i«l«'  ciwlpuce. 

P'oti  TTiot  mil  en  t.i  y\ice  er.»f'i;^'ii(t  ia  pouToir, 

r .  fv 

}vt  \o  ^er«  Bur  L 
Tmit  rccoTtiutt  - 
AtuE  atittnin  di!  ic  Icmi  t  *crt  cocute  do  modllfw 

Eacan  (I6ti9— 167U),   one  of  the  first  roeraber?  nf  iW 

French  Academy,  which  was  founded  in  1635  1 

and  a  pupil  of  Malherbe,  is  still  considered  th* 

wTiter  of  France.    Jean  Ogier  de  Gombauld 

hiniaelf  by  his  witty  epigrams;  and  Pierre  li 

Toulouse  (U79 — 1649)  made  a  successful  atiempi   ij  112:1- 

tttte  the  antient  poets  of  Provence  in  their  owu  langua^rc^ 

Tlie  predilections  of  Francis  the  First  broi;:'  •' 
romance  of  chivalry  again  into  fashion ;  but  it  i 
long  maintain  its  ground  against  the  fast-spr^dxi^t^  --...^ 
for  classical  literature  and  its  imitations.  ITie  rotnaDCt  0. 
chivalry  however  did  not  disappear  altogether,  but  it  W 
its  primitive  character  and  degenerated  into  poUtico-hit- 
torital  romances  and  tales  oi  love  intrigues.  The  two 
French  queens  Catherine  and  Mima  de'  Medici  inirodoped 
into  France  a  taste  for  Italian  literature,  which  rTt^f^tU 
sonnet   and  the  novel;   but  except   the   Ht  1  c 

novels  of  the  queen  of  Navarre^  few  c-ompo  ,  ^\ 

kind  appeared  in  France.  Under  queen  Annii  ot  Auatia 
the  knowledge  of  the  language  and  literature  of  Spts 
was  spread  in  France,  The  Diana  of  Montetna^cr  !♦* 
came  the  general  favourite,  and  it  was  imitated  l^  d*l7f0 
in  his  •  Astren,'  5  vols-,  Paris,  1610,  Bur  •'  -  -  :  -  -,rt- 
ant  of  these  productions  is  the  satirical  r 
lais.  We  may  refer  to  this  epoch,  Balsa*-  .^n.  ;  ^...^un.,  wlu 
formed  Ike  epistolary  style,  which  the  French  have  hceuflLt 
to  perfection. 

Among  the  historical  writers  of  this  period,  Thoaaqi 
although  he  wrote  in  Latin,  occupies  the  first  rl^t ,  jnl 
sUU  maintains  his  reputation.    Theodore  A 
higne  wrote  a  history  of  his  own  times.     Tbf 
Chevalier  Bayard,  et  des  plusieurs  Choscs  qui  »uut . 
sous  les  Rcgnes  de  Cliarles  VUL,  I^uis  XIL,  «t 
Premier,*  is  WTitlen  wiUi  the  simpUcity  and  cand*. 
Memuirs  of  Joinville.      BlaiBG  de   Moiiliic,    Mj 
France,  wrote  memoiia  of  his  military  career,  w'^  '  ' 
general  notice  not  only  in  France,  but  in  of 
and   were   translated  into  English  by  Chi n 
angling   meuiorv),  and   pubhshed  in  If.;  j    L n  1 
memoii'8  of  Muhel  do  Castelnau  arc  dis^iiij-  ,;  -     .1 
manly  style.    The  first  queen  of  Henrj^  l\\    Mi 
V^alois.,  described  in  a  very  attractive   luaiu.cr  t 
court.     Brantorae*8  Memoirs  are  the  mo*t  r>   i    :..     ^ 
tliis  period.     La  Popeliniere  wrote  ahisiorv  ,  f  1 
Theodore  Bera  a  history  of  the  reformed  « 
wrote  the  hie  of  Henry  IV.,  and  Sully  1 
memoirs  of  the  events  of  his  time,  and  i 
had  taken   in   them.     Henry  duke  of   Iv 
has  described  in  a  masterly  manner  tlie  ci^U  war^oi  aj^ti 
he  was  the  principal  leader. 

Jean  Serran,  or  Serranus,  wrote  several  histnrieal  vodl^ 
chiefly  relating  to  the  affairs  of  the  French  prolei4sntti  to 
which  body  he  himself  I  '  V  Bulin  CJeajif niaf It 
considered  the  first  From  :  writer  :  his  wo«k,  *tk 

la  R^publique,'  had  great  i,.m  m^hs,  and  was  translalal  IttUi 
many  languages.  It  was  for  some  time  ver>'  popuhr  M 
this  country,  and  was  translated  "»^»''  ^MgJteh:  Joka 
Bodin*s    *  Six    Bcxikes  of  a  Comn  oat  of  ibi 

French  and  Latine  copies,  done  iniu  n  .^..^h  by  Ridwif 
Knolles>*  London,  1606.  Gt£Ebrd  laya  that  it  was  onctf  paU 
in  our  universities. 

In  concluding  our  rapid  sketch  of  this  nenoAwt  mad 
not  omit  mentioning  the  moral  wrilen  wno  hmxw  tHhi 
lustre  to  French  Hterature,  and  whose  works  sitll  €t^\/f  > 
high  and  well-desen'ed  reputation.  Motitaigne  nm  om  d 
the  phrewdest  obiervers  gf  humftB  ciiw»etvc;    Hm  ttkmi 
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de  la  Boetie  expressed  in  energetic  Ian  gunge  the 
liples  of  antient  freedom^  and  his  little  work»  •  Discours 
[a  Servitude  Volontaire,'  written,  as  Montaigne  says, 
*  in  honour  of  liberty  against  tyranU,'  is  perhaps  the  first 
Tindication  of  political  liberty  in  a  modern  language.  Pierro 
Cbarrou,  also  a  friend  of  Muntaigiiu,  became  celebrated  by 
Itii  *  Livre  de  la  Safi^eafle/  whit-h  was  mucli  attacked  on 
icscount  of  some  sceptical  passages^  although  the  writer 
•howed  by  bis  other  works  that  be  was  an  orthodox  Roman 
Catholic  clergyman. 

Ratnuii  (died  in  1572)  promoted  the  study  of  geometry. 
Vieta  introduced  algebra  into  France:  be  published  hi* 
Canon  Math^^matique'  at  Paris,  1579.  Albert  Givard 
ftiibli^ed  in  1629  'Invention  Nouvelle  en  Algebre*' 
prion,  who  travelled  in  Eg)'pt,  Greece,  and  many  parrs  of 
Asia,  published,  in  1555,  a  description  of  birds,  and  intro- 
Itteed  a  classification  of  them*  which  is  Htdl  esteemed. 
idelet  wrote  a  description  of  Eshes.  Tagant,  Ambroise 
Joques  Guillemeau,  distinguished  themselves  a  ssur- 
wiiters ;  Olivier  de  Serres.  Seigneur  dc  Pradel,  pub- 
Htlmerous  works  on  various  branches  of  rural 
omj. 
This  (leriod  produced  also  many  eminent  scholars  whoso 
UTS  contributed  to  elucidate  the  works  of  the  Greek 
d  Latin  authors,  and  to  advance  the  knowledge  of  anti- 
laitv.  Amongst  these  scholars  the  first  place  belongs  to 
udlaume  Bud^,  bettor  known  by  bis  Latinijfetl  name  of 
rjrrri^  (died  in  1540)»  who  is  juslly  coni?idered  as  the 
1  i'  the  study  of  Greek  in  his  counlr)'.     Robert  and 

J  1  cury  Etiennc^  or  Stephens,  greatly  promoted  the 

i  J  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  by  their  lexicographical 

I  r  labours.     The  knowledge  of  antiquity  in  general 

WLi  gHMtly  furthered  by  the  learned  researches  of  Scaliger, 
KliAiboci,  Salma&ius»  £cc.    Tlie  rules  of  literary  composi- 
H*"'  "   -  -   '--^   f^    vn  about  1500  by  Jean  Jourdain  in  his 
f  e  et   Fleurs  de  Rhelorioue.'    Libilet 
1^-.  .  hi-i  'Art  Poetique  ;'  but  the  best  work  on 
during  this  period  is  *  Do  FEloquence  Fr an- 
il^ Ubop  Diivair,  published  in  the  sixteenth   cen- 
ury.     We  laay  add    to    the    aho\'e- mentioned   works  R. 
"UenncV  'Orammatica  GaUica«'  15B2|  and  J.  Garnier's 
Ina^itutia  GalUcas  Lingu®.' 

S.  We  now  come  to  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.,  which  the 

nrneh  will  the  golden  age  of  their  literature,  and  compare 

\ih    thai  of  Pericles,  Augustus,  and  the  Medici.      No 

ii  uh  was  done  during  this  reign  to  promote  science 

M  '!urc  in  France,    The  language  been  me  a  univer- 

ijUiom  \l  higher  ranks  of  society  all  over  Europe, 

Ihl  1  tse  acquired  that  degree  of  ease,  clear- 

,  Had  |fjLUiM'iii  which  justly  entitle  it  to  be  considered 

bciic  n9Si)ects  us  the  first   language  in  Europe.    The 

Wneb  Academy  greatly  contributed  to  purify  and  refine 

language^  but   at   the  same  lime  put  upon  it  heavy 

attU  by  injudiciously  proi^cribing  every  innovation,  as 

!m  langtiaige  ever  could  remain  stationary  while  a  nation 

fito^rfiitiiie.     It  severely  condemned  all  expressions  and 

urns  which  were  not  tolerated  at  court,  and  the  precept 

bii*hed  by  an  eminent  writer  of  that  period,  *  Etudie« 

cour  et  connaissez  la  ville/  became  the  general  rule  of 

I  French  wnters.    This  circumstance  has  certainly  given 

Um  French  language  that  refinement  and  elegance  which 

JT^  rendered  it  the  medium  of  conversation  and  epistolary 

Wcrcourse  in  the  courts  and  in  the  diplomacy  of  Europe; 

ml  a  hud  also  the  effect  of  cmaHculnling  its  vigour,  and  of 

iniflucing  a  glitter  and  a  mannerism  into  the  style  of 

kftny  Fnmch  writers  who  bare  sncriftced  the  matter  to  the 

bntu 

The  French  drama  rose  to  a  high  degree  of  eminence 
liinng  this  period,  but  we  refer  to  another  article  on  that 
vibject  [ExoLtsH  Drama  ]  Among  the  other  poets  we 
reckon  as  the  most  eminent  the  fabulist  Lafontaine, 
the  latirist  and  didactic  poet  Boilcau :  the  works  of 
'  Iter  arc  certainly  the  bcSst  specimen  of  the  literary 
of  that  epoch.  Ihe  epic  poem,  which  had  been  un- 
built nt?empled  by  Ronsnrd,  did  not  succeed  better 
C1  '    *  Pucelle  d*Orlcans,  was  well  defined  by 

conlen;;  t^^am,  to  bo  born  an  old  woman.     De  la 

ime  Hnii<i?ircis  translation  of  the  'Iliad*  is  an  exceed- 
gly    poor  production  :    *  Alaric,   ou  Rome   vaincue/  by 
Scuil^ri,  18  now  entirely  forgotten ;  and  *  Clom'  by 
I,  and  •  St^  Louth'  by  Lemoine,  arc  hardly  remem- 

Bwt  poetfy  u  requires  genuine  (Ming  Mid  a  truly 
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poetical  imagination  could  not  succeetl  in  this  artificial  ftgo  il 
and  not  only  all  attempts  at  heroic  poetry  proved  a  cornel 
plete  failure,  but  the  essays  of  the  lyrical  and  pastoral  kind  I 
wore  not  very  successful.  Madame  Desboulieres  and! 
Fontenelle  wrote  eclogues  which  were  once  adrairetl,  bu|l 
their  shepherds  and  shepberdeBses  are  nothing  more  thatif 
rourtiere  in  disguise.  Segraia  is  somewhat  better,  althougbl 
he  does  iiot  merit  the  eulogy  of  Boileau,  who  says ;  — iSfi'^at*! 
dans  r eclogue  mchante  lesforcts.  1 

Tlie  only  lyric  poet  of  this  period  worth  mentioning  m\ 
J.  B.  Rousseau.  The  writers  of  this  age  endeavoured  10^ 
make  amends  for  deficiency  of  genius  by  a  reflnetl  art  and* 
an  elaborate  versiflcalionj  which  gave  rise  to  the  light 
poetry,  poesie  folutre^  iegerfi  badine^  a  kind  of  composition 
which  rapidly  developed  itself  with  the  fest-growing  corrupt 
tion  of  manners  among  the  higher  classes  in  France.  The 
most  celebrated  writers  of  this  libertine  school  are  Cbapelle, 
Chaulieu,  &c. 

Novels  form  an  important  part  of  the  Ulcrature  of  every 
nation,  and  they  may  be  considered  as  a  fair  criterion  of 
Ihe  civilization  and  taste  of  the  majority  of  readers.     Pro- 
ductions of  I  his  kind  were  very  numerous  during  the  age 
of  Louis  XIV.,  and  give  us  a  pretty  cood  insight  into  the 
intellectual  state  of  the  French  public  at  tlial  time.     The 
mythi>logical  inspirations,  and  the  in ani mate  correctness  ot 
the  poets,  who,  strictly  adhering  to  the  rules  laid  down  by 
Boileau,  seemed  to  write  only  for  the  court,  the  nobles,  and 
certain  fashionable  critics,  were  not  shared  by  the  novelist* 
who  wrote  for  Ihe  public  at  large*     We  must  except  from' 
the   number  of  novels   Fenelon's  •  Telemachus,'  an  it 
rather  a  poem  in  prose  than  a  novel.   The  most  remarkable^] 
of  the  novel-writers  of  this  perioJ  is  Calpunede  (died  ia 
1663),  a  man  endowed  with  a  bold  poetical  imagination, 
though  without  taste:  he  took  bis  subjects  from  Greek  and 
Roman  historj^,  but  he  worked  his  classical  elements  into 
the  form  of  a  romance  of  chivalry,  so  that  there  was  nothing' 
either  Greek  or  Roman  except  the  names  of  the  heroes ;  * 
the   characters,  situations,  and  adventures,  belonged  en- , 
tirely  to  knight  errantry.    Calpunede  found  an  imitator  m' 
Marlemuiselle   de   Scud^ri,   whose   novels  equalled  lhoso*( 
of  Calpunede  only  in  length.     The  romance  of  chi>^rf'* 
changed  entirely  into  the  historical  novel,  if  this  terra  b«' 
applicable  to  tales  which  contained  scarcely  anything  hi»- 
torieal  except  the  names  of  the  principal  heroe«. 

Many  ladies  wrote  works  of  this  description,  of  which 
those  of  the  Countess  Lafayette  are  still  read ;  those  of* 
Mc&tlames  Caumont  de  la  Force,  Villedieu,  &c.,  arc  known* 
only  to  the  learned.  The  scandalous  work  of  Bussy  de 
Rabulin,  'L'Histoire  Amoureuse  de  Gaule,  'obtained  great 
notoriety.  Fairy  talc5  also  became  very  ff^^— ■ -uu^  ^f 
which   the  first   impulse   seems  to  have  V  j   by- 

CbarlcB  Pcnrault  (died  in  1713),  in  bis  *Conic^  '  i/ir,i>. 

rOyo,*  Fene Ion  wrote  some  for  the  use  of  htn  i 
duke  of  Burgundy.  Antoinc  Galland  (1646 — ^l  7 1 
lated  from  the  Arabic  the  'Thousand  and  One  Nights,*  and* 
Petit  de  la  Croix  from  the  Persian  the  '  Thousand  and  One 
Days,*  Tlie  fairy  tales  of  Count  Hamilton  had  great 
vogue.  To  the  literature  of  this  description  we  roust  add 
the  novel,  the  most  distingitisfaed  writera  of  which  ar^" 
Scarron  and  Lcsage. 

The  art  of  elegant  letter- writing,  which  was  introduced 
by  BaUac  and  Votture,  became  in  Franc*  an  almost  indis- 
pensable accompUshmcnt  of  well  educated  per^  \ 
many  authors,  as  well  as  other  eminent  person 
period,   have  left  admirable  specimens  of  the 
style.     Mme.  de  Main  tenon  wrote  with  remarkfti 
and  the  letters  of  the  Marquise  de  Sevign^  are  ti             J 
among  the  French  classics.    The  letters  of  the  Countess 
do  Slaal  (1693—1750)  derive  their  charm  (h>m  their  great 
ease  and  complete  absence  of  all  pretension.      It  is  verf 
doubtful  if  the  letten*  published  under  the  name  of  Ninoa 
de  TEnclos  are  really  written  by  her.    The  lettren  g€danie$ 
of  Fontenelle  are,  like  his  eclojjues,  full  of  mannerism. 

Among  the  phdosophic  writers  of  Ibis  period  are  \Jk 
Bruyero  and  the  physician  Cureau  de  la  L'hambre,  wh^ 
wrote  two  excellent  works;  1.  *  Caractdre  des  Passions,* 
and  2.  *  L'Art  de  Connotire  les  Hommes,'  Wemay  add  t^| 
them  the  witt-  *  ^  iting  observations  on  htiT--- 
'  Maximes  et  i  'of  the  Duke  de  R<»eb 

The  eloquei.^v  ....  .ue  pulpit  reached  its  «cm6  i;.  :  . 
during  this  period, and  the  sermons  of  Bossuet,  Bourdalotii 
Fishier,  and  Maasillon,  among  the  Roman  Catholics^  and 
of  Saurin  among  th«  Prote»tentSf  aie  iKU  m^mHs*  <^« 
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TTKKieis  or  sacred  elofiucricc.  Controversy,  or  fiolettiieal 
divinity,  also  employed  some  ablo  writers,  there  beiniTt  in 
add  if  ion  to  I  be  subject  matter  of  dispute  between  tUe  l*ro 
te&lants  and  Roman  Cat  holies,  disputes  altio  uniong  the 
p4irlies  of  Jansenisls  and  Moliniiits,  which  divided  the 
CathohcB  Ihcmselves,  The  most  distinguisJied  writers  on 
that  sul5Ject  were?  Arnauld*  Nicolle.  and  Pascal. 

The  historical  writers  are  generally  uiore  distinguished 
hy  the  pt^rfcclion  of  their  style  than  by  critical  skill.  The 
works  of  Meseeray,  though  savourint?  mure  of  a  thronicle 
than  of  a  history,  are  chaiact crimed  by  a  love  of  trnth  and 
candour.  The  Jesuit  Daniel  wrote  ii  history  of  France. 
Vertot,  St,  Real,  Rollin»  Bossuet,  Bnsnage,  Fleury  belong 
to  Ihisperiotl.  Bougeant^s  *  Histoircde  N(^^'ot  in  lions  qui  ont 
pr^*c<'de  le  Troite  de  WestphoUe/as  well  as  his  *  Histoire  du 
iraitc  tie  Weuiphalie/ are  important  fur  the  diploma tical  stu- 
dent. Amongst  the  numerous  memoirs,  thts  most  remark- 
able are  those  of  Cardinal  de  Retz  and  of  the  Duke  de  St. 
Simon,  Charles  du  Fresnc,  Sieur  du  Cange,  greatly  con- 
tributed, by  his  learned  icsearchctj,  to  the  knouleifgc  of 
the  Byzantine  writers  aad  of  the  middle  ait^es.  Jean  Foy 
Vaillant'ft  numismatical  researches  are  also  much  esteemed. 

The  age  of  Louis  XIV.  produced  many  good  nictapliy- 
!*icians,  as  Descartes,  Malebranchc»  ttnd  Gassench,  but  the 
must  aeule  critic  on  all  subjects  was  Baylc, 

The  art  of  literary  composition  and  criticism  occupied 
many  distinguished  authors.  The  chief  works  are,  *  L  Art 
Poetique,'  by  Boilcan;  'Dialogues  sur  rEloquencc,"  by 
Fenelon  ;  '  Traitc  sur  la  maniero  d'ensei|fner  et  d'ctudier 
les  Belles Lcttres,*  by  RoUin ;  and  *  Sur  le  Choix  d'Etudes/ 
by  Fleury. 

The  Academy  of  Sciences,  founded  by  Colbert  in  1 66C, 
gn^afly  contributed  lo  tlie  progress  of  mathematics  and  na- 
tural philosophy  in  France,  The  labours  of  Pascal  and 
Fermat  did  something,  and  Descartes  still  more  to  the 
progress  of  mathematical  science.  Fr.  A.  de  THopital  pub- 
lished many  valuable  works  on  different  branches  of  ma- 
thematics. Ozanara  wrote  several  elementary  malhernaticat 
works,  and  his  treatise  on  algchra  was  much  valued. 
Can/*  pubhshetl,  in  170(>,  his  'Theorie  de  Mesnrer  les 
Surfaces/  Vauban  justly  acquired  a  high  repntation  by  his 
improvements  in  the  art  of  fortification,  and  by  his  nume- 
rous works  on  military  snhjccts.  The  Chevalier  Folard  is 
well  known  hy  his  works  on  Tactics,  Tournefort,  who 
made  a  scientific  voyage  in  the  East,  added  considerably  to 
botanical  knowledge  and  to  our  general  acquaintance  with 
the  countries  which  he  visited. 

The  corruption  of  manners  which  infected  France  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  was  increased  under 
the  regency  of  the  unprincipled  Due  d'Orlcans,  and  per- 
vaded all  ranks  during  the  wretched  reign  of  the  proihgate 
Louis  XV*  The  eighteenth  century  in  France,  which  the 
w  liters  of  that  period  chose  to  call  the  ai^e  of  pliilosophy,  is 
characterised  by  hostility  to  religion  in  the  philosophic 
writers,  intolerance  and  superstition  in  the  clergy  and 
people^  weakness  of  the  government  and  oppression  of  the 
people,  and  a  general  absence  of  Iho  higher  considerations 
of  morality  and  virtue.  There  were  honourable  exceptions, 
but  this  description  is  on  tlie  M'holc,  applicable,  particularly 
lu  the  higher  ranks.  The  literature  of  that  period  is  a 
faithful  mirror  of  the  prevalent  tendency  of  the  age. 

The  principal  writer  of  the  eighteenth  centUT}',  who  tnay 
be  considered  as  the  representative  and  the  personification 
of  the  age,  on  which  he  exercised  a  most  exti-aotdinary 
influence,  is  undoubtedly  Voltaire.  He  wbs  the  leader  of 
the  so-called  phdosophers  of  France,  and  was  regarded  as 
iin  infallible  oracle  in  literature.  His  character  was  waver- 
ing and  full  of  contrarhclions:  he  alternately  displayed 
great  virtues  and  vices,  but  the  leading  and  unalterable 
feature  of  his  mind  was  bh  excessive  vanity,  which  was  fos- 
tered by  the  flattery  of  kings  and  princes.'  his  companions 
or  correspondents.  Hi^  hatred  of  Christianity  became 
fauaticisn].  Ridicule  was  I  he  formidable  weapon  which  he 
empU>yed  with  wonderful  effect  in  demolislung  absurd  pre- 
judices, and  sometimes  sound  priuci[des.  Vollaire*s  ridicule 
varieil  according  to  the  occaidon,  from  the  light  kodimige  of 
a  reflued  courtier  to  the  hitter  derision  of  contempt,  which 
at  times  degenerated  into  low  buffoonery.  If  Voltaire  may 
be  justly  termed  the  Dcmocritus  of  his  age,  l!ie  appellation 
of  Heraclitus  may  be  no  less  justly  applied  to  his  rival  in 
celebrity,  J.  J.  Rousseau,  whose  influence  was  scarcely  in- 
ferior lo  that  of  Voltaire.    Though  Rousseau  diffused  much 

0jTQi  mi  mmtm^  tk^  mo^t  pf^aQj^cai  opiAionsi  be  felt 


w^armly  for  the  htippiness  of  mankind,  wb-  '  r    * 
vocated  in  the  most  glowing  lun^age, 
stamp  of  deep  conviction.     Voltaire  too  i.^^*    i  ^ 
generous  feehng  for  the  happiness  of  mankind,  itiid 
the  determined  enemy  of  oppression  and  {niti-tu- 
efforts  in  the  case  of  Calas  and  others  s 
yet  carried  away  by  the  impetuosity  of  In 
uncompromising  hostility   to  what  he  conisuit 
abuses  antl  follies,  he  seems  to  have  had  Du 
than  to  destroy  the  &cM?ial  edifice,  without  con^i^'ucUiig  j 
thing  better   in   its  place.      Rotissean,  an   ibe  rwifi 
sought  to  establish  a  new  political  and  social  >     ' 
should  ensure  the  happiness  of  the  human  ra  v 

his  works  are  still  read  by  philosophic  inquirers  ;  m  run  \ks 
witty  sayings  of  Voltaire,  directed  agsiin&t  an  ordw  *i 
thmgs  which  no  longer  exists,  but  to  the  destruetioo  of 
which,  whether  it  be  a  praise  or  a  censure^  no  one  mm 
more  largely  contributed,  are  either  forgotten  or 
only  to  those  wiio  muke  literature  a  pursuit.  Nei 
Voltaire  and  Rousseau,  the  most  distinguished  wnle 
that  time  is  Montesq^uieu,  the  author  of  ihe  *  Eiiphl  j 
Loix,*  whose  works  have  at  least  the  merit  of  hauDij 
dercd  political  science  the  favourite  study  of  t^ 

Among  the  metaphysical  writers  we  may  i  i<? 

first  place,  Cond iliac.     The  chief  propagator^ 
sophy  of  the  cii^hteenth  century  were  the  enc 
editors  of  the  French  EncyclopDedia,  of  Vfho\ 
were  Diderot  and  d'Alembcrt.     Next  to  the, 
is  Helvetius,    The  name  of  Hoi  bach  hai^  hec 
hy  his  *  Systemc  de  la  Nature  ;*  and  that  of  1 
his  works,  *L* Homme  machine,'  and  *La  Vi*r  n,_,iivu<.. 
Seneque-'    The  atheistic  principles  advocaled  by  ti«  t»« 
last-mentioned  writers  were   not  to  the  last**  nt'  ViAriiip, 
who  strenuously  maintained  puro  deism,  and  u 

the  atheistic  party  in  return  a  share  of  thai  r.  a^ 

he  dispensed  so  freely  to  others. 

Among  the  few  defenders  of  revealed  religion  danngthti 
period  we  may  enumerate  the  accomplishetl  J.  Veruet 

Charles  Bonnet,  of  Geneva,  occupies  a  conspicuous  j»b» 
tmtong  the  metii physicians  of  his  age.  His  •  K&m  mr 
la  Psychologic,  ou  Considerations  sur  Ics  Operstioni  A? 
VAme,^  and  his  *  Essai  annlyiique  sur  les  Fa*  '  ' 
rAinc,'  are  considered  hy  some  as  havingr  a  t<in 
wards  materialism;  hut  the  religious  (V 
constantly  expressed  at  a  time  when  i 
fashion,  as  well  as  his  work,  *IdL»es  sui  »  i^^... 
Eires  vivans,  ou  Palingenesie  philosophique,'  in  vli 
defended  the  immortality  of  the  soul  and  tlie  Inid 
Christian  revelation,  must  be  considered  s&  decisive  of  hk 
real  sentiments. 

The  historical  works  of  Voltaire,  who,  though  cftrckiii& 
tlio  verification  of  facts,  displayed  an  unusutil  degtce  ll 
critic^  acuteness,  and  the  productions  of  Montcsnt 
a  marked  influence  on  the  study  of  history.  The  j 
sophy  of  history  is  indeed  a  creation  of  ll 
centviry ;  but  although  the  writers  of  that  pti 
for  its  advancement,  their  indiseriiuiuaf*    '  '^ 

every  thing  which  had  for  ages  been  coj 
sacred,  frequently   operated  most  y 
truths    One  of  the  most  learned  1 
is  Mably.    Charles  de  Bro.sses,  pres..;....  v..  . 
of  Dijon,  acquired  a  wellnitTited  reputation 

historical  works,  which  disphty  deep  researci,  

diversified  erudition.  Ooguet,  in  his  work  ^Eccherdirs 
sur  rOrigine  des  Loix,  &c,,*  investigated  wit  h  ^maT  ^c^^n- 
ing  and  acuteness  the  history  of  laws,  arts,  ^ 

customs.     The  reputation  of  Barthelemy,  wii  » 

le{U*ned  man,  must  not  be  measured  by  his  *  \  ■' 

clrari^is:'  this  work,  which  lotig  enjoyed  ami  -  •* 

celebrity,  may  servo  as  a  measure  of  tl  ^ 

antiquity  was  studied  and  understood  a;  /* 

naFs  *  Philosophical  History  of  the  Disci»>tt 
montR  of  the  Europeans  in  India  and  Aiu 
work  of  considerable  leputation,  floes  f  ' 
same  rank  at  the  present  day.  De  M< 
work  entitled  'Tableau  de  THistoire  i 
Chute  do  rEmpire  d^Occident  jusqu*i 
phalio,'  Velly  is  the  author  of  a  volm 
France,  continued  In'  Vilhiret,  and  afterwards  Itj  (^M.fU 
u  work  by  no  means  devoid  of  merit.  Frt?deric  H^  tli*?  I  _ 
of  Prussia,  wrote  the  history  of  his  owTi  tirae<  in  FnrH 
The  works  of  Rulhi^rcs  on  the  troubles  of  Polai^l  ^ju  tM 
^utrig^fNi  pf  the  uortb^ni  couits  bavo  uU  the  myotm^  ni  * 
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Bce.  Crevier  continued  Rolltu's  Roman  history.  The 
l^rjeal  tDemoirs  of  this  period  are  vt^ry  abiinduut^  Imt 
serve  rather  ns  a  picture  of  the  state  of  uuiiuers  than 
t  historical  materials.  D'Auville  advanced  our  know  ledge 
of  ftiitient  geography :  and  MoiiiiUncoii  and  Cuylus  did  the 
flun^  for  the  arts  of  the  atitient*.  Pellerin  made  valuable 
loearches  in  nuroiaroalica. 

The  eighteenth  century  ytas  still  less  poetical  than  the 

Bcf  Louis  XIV.  The  model  was  Voltaire^  and  particu- 
^  his  poetical,  or  rather  vers^ified  tales.  The  roosL  sue- 
Tul  of  these  imitators  was  Parny,  who  laboured  to  aur- 
his  master  in  licenliousDess.  Gresi^t^t  is  a  ^Titer  full 
of  wit  and  grace.  Moncricf  introduced  the  ballad  into 
Tfmnce;  and  Gdbert,  who  distinjr^ wished  himself  by  his 
•Atireii  and  some  lyrical  pieces,  would  perhaps  have  become 
mie  of  the  best  poets  of  France,  if  hij  had  not  been  cut  off 
ia  the  prime  of  hfe.  Madame  Du  Boccage  attempted  the 
'heroic ;  her  subject  was  the  discovery  of  Ameiica,  The 
Chevalier  Boutlcr^  acquired  celebrity  for  his  light  and 
poemM.  Bernard,  suruumed  Le  Gentd,  on  account  of 
aiceful  poetry,  imitated  Ovid  in  his  *  Art  d'Aimer.' 
Sard  and  Berquin  successfully  imitated  Gcsncr'a  pas- 
1  poetry.  Le  Franc  de  Pompignaii  acquired  deserved 
udehrity  for  some  beautiful  lyric  poems ;  and  Louis  Racine, 
aoa  of  the  tragedian,  wrote  sorao  beautiful  poems  on  reli- 
i  subjects.  Among-  the  other  poets  of  this  period  we 
^mention  Dorat,  Aubert,  Colardeau,  and  Piron* 

novels  of  the  eighteenth  century  are  stamped  with 
ctenatics  of  the  age.  Besides  those  of  Voltaire, 
Bu,  and  Diderot,  there  is  Marraontel,  whose  *  Contes 
tux*  have  nothing  moral  about  thein  but  the  name, 
yet  are  written  in  an  elegant  and  correct  style.  The  tales 
©f  Florian  have  rtally  a  moral  tendency,  and  some  of  them 
mrerery  beauiiful.  The  tales  of  Bernardin  de  St,  Pierre, 
anr!  riinong  them  his  *  Paul  et  Virginie,'  have  been  trans* 
f  most  modern  languages,  and  are  stdl  reatl  with 
.'I..  Prevost  d*E\iiles  trim  slated  many  English  novels 
axui  wrote  some  imitations  of  them  hirnhelf  The  age  was 
idiD  fertile  in  hcentious  novels,  the  most  notorious  of  which 
are  tho«e  of  J.  de  Crebilion.  Tlie  art  of  literary  composition 
was  treazed  by  Dubois  in  hi»  '  Hctlexions  Critiques  sur  la 
Po^e  tft  ta  Peinture;'  the  Jesuit  Andre  published  a 
IxeatifQ  *Da  Beau  ;^  Diderot  ulso  wrote  on  the  same  subject^ 
F&tif!  under  the  same  title.  Balleux  is  couBldered  otie  of 
the  fir$t  critii'S  of  his  time,  and  his  works,  *  LesBeaiix  Arts 
r.  l.ni'i  ;m  memo  Principe/  and  *  Cours  de  BcUesLettres,  ou 
^  de  la  Liu^'ratnrc,*  are  highly  appreciated  botli  in 
and  abroad.  Marmuntel  wrote  *  Poetiquc  Fran- 
raise,'  and  *  Siemens  de  la  Litt^-rature/  The  most  cele- 
hfnled  work  of  that  kind  in  the  ei^diteenlh  century  is 
^Laharpe*s  *  Lycdc,  ou  Cours  de  la  Litt^iaturo  Aiicienne  et 
ifoderoe.' 

The  mathematical    and   physical  sciences  made  great 

l^m^reas  in  France  during   the  eighteenth   century.     In 

I  oral  sketch  it  is  sulhcient  to  mention  the  names  of 

'ert,  Lagrange,  Monge,   La  Latide,   and  Lacaille. 

Miir  ».i]o\vludgc  of  the  %ure  of  tho  earth  was  extended  by 

Kmoasuremcnts  made  in  Lapland  by  Maupcrtuis,  Clairaut, 

illkua,  Lemonnier,  and  Celsius  ;  and  by  the  similar  opera- 

OQS  in  Peru  of  Condamiiio,  Godm,  and  Bouguer. 

il  the  head  of  the  naturalislsof  France  in  the  ci«^htecnlh 

ry  are  Buffon  and  Charles  Bonnet.   The  latter,  though 

1  at  Geneva  (1720),  where  be  spent  his  life,  belongs  to 

Trance,  as  having  written  in  the  languui^e  of  that  country. 

le  distinguished  himself  by  his  researches  on  the  use  of 

in  the  vegetable  economy,  '  Ret^herches  sur  TUsage 

tFeuilles  dans  les  Planles.'     But  the  work  which  esla- 

»hed  Bonnet's  reputation  is  his  *  Contemplation  de  la 

*aiure^*  he  published  also  *  Consideration  sur  les  Corps 

tiis6s.*     Reaumur  wrote  a  valuable  work  on  insects, 

Itnoures  pour  servir  a  THistoire  Naturellc  des  Insecles,' 

on  wrote  a  systematical  work  on  zoology,  '  Le  Regno 

nal/  and  a  gieat  work  on  birds,   *  Orniiboloeic,  ou 

If   conienant   la  Division   dcs  Oiseaux  en  Ordres, 

-   Genres,    Espeees,  et    leur   ^^riiHt's,'   contain! tig 

of  500  birds,  of  which  32 ll  had  never  before  been 

<l      Vicq   d'Azyr  described  the  mammalm,  &c. 

itiy,  Jussicu  immortalised  himself  bv  c^tablifebing 

system   of  classification  of  plants,     'riie  names  of 

and  Saussurc  arc  connt^ted  with  the  history  and 

.'ulogy. 

/  -•  from  $he  beginning  f\f  the  French  Eemlu- 
(o  tM  preitnt  ^Vn^^Xhe  vioUitt  chjU^gQA  which  the 
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Revolution  produced  in  tho  social  state  of  France  had  acoF- 
responding  effect  on  the  national  character  and  literature, 
which,  in  France,  more  than  in  any  other  country,  may  bo 
regarded  as  the  true  picture  of  the  public  mind.  The 
period  of  the  Revolution  was  not  fhvourahle  to  literature,  ft>r 
at  such  a  time  nothing  but  journals  and  pamphlets  could 
succeed;  but  it  produced  a  rapid  development  of  elwjuence. 
The  Revolution  also  broke  the  trammels  imposed  by  the 
French  Academy  on  the  language,  which  became  enriched 
by  a  great  quantity  of  new  wortls  generally  formed  from 
Greek  and  Latin  elements.  From  the  establishment  of  the 
Direeloiry  (1795)  the  Revolution  chauifcd  its  character;  its 
wild  movement  was  stopped,  and  a  wish  for  repose  was 
generally  felt.  As  soon  tis  the  country  began  to  enjoy  in- 
ter nai  quiet,  the  inlcUeclual  activity  of  the  nation  burst 
forth  with  a  fresh  impulse.  The  Polytechnic  School  was 
witablished  in  1 79G,  and  the  Institut  de  France  was 
founded  the  same  year  by  the  reuiiionof  the  nnticnt  Acade- 
mies of  Sciences  and  of  *  I  use  rip  lions  el  Belles  Lett  res/ 
The  consular  and  imperial  reign  did  much  for  science,  but 
it  was  not  favourable  to  literature.  Practical  knowledge 
and  the  application  of  scientific  principles  were  alone  iu 
dem,ind.  Ever}'  man  who  possessed  superior  talents  had 
a  splendid  career  opened  to  his  ambition,  either  by  entering 
the  armies  of  the  conqueror,  or  by  devoting  himself  to 
mathematical  and  physical  sciences,  or  the  arts ;  and  suc- 
cess ensured  him  imperial  tiatronago  and  substantial  re- 
wards*  But  a  severe  censorship  weighed  heavily  on  lettets, 
and  suppresst^d  all  works  which  contained  opinions  conlmry 
to  the  established  order  of  things ;  anrl  amonij  the  rest  tho 
licentious  and  anli  religious  works  Mhioh  liad  been  so 
abundant  in  the  cightLenlh  century.  The  first  years  of 
the  Restoration  weio  almost  entirely  absorbed  by  politirul 
pamphlets.  Literature  however  soon  began  to  revive,  mtd 
Frtmce  may  boast  of  a  great  number  of  excellent  works  in 
all  branches  of  human  knowledge,  which  have  appeared 
since  the  Restoration* 

The  establishment  of  a  constitution  in  France,  although  fnr 
from  completely  insiu-ing  the  hberty  of  the  nation,  ba^^  still 
had  a  favourable  influence  on  letters.  It  is  true  th tit  a  cheuk 
was  given  to  the  growth  of  a  sound  literature,  as  well  as  to 
tho  progress  of  national  education,  by  the  unfortunate  ten- 
dency of  the  government  of  llie  Restoration,  which  was 
constantly  attempting,  under  the  pretext  of  restoring  Chris- 
tianity, to  which  a  large  part  of  tho  nation  was  decidedly 
inclined,  to  imdermme  constitutional  order,  and  to  re-esta- 
blish by  Jesuitical  machinations  the  abuses  which  had  dis* 
graced  P'rance  before  the  Revolution*  This  retrograde 
system  produced  results  Quite  contrary  to  what  it  was 
intended  to  effect.  It  lea  to  the  overthrow  of  the  elder 
branch  of  the  Bourbons,  and  destroyed  all  hopes  of  re-esta- 
blishing the  monarchical  and  aristocratic  institutions  of 
old  France;  and  it  also  threw  back  to  the  philoso]>hy  of  tlio 
eighteenth  century  many  who  were  gradually  returning  to 
religious  opinions.  The  agitated  state  of  France  since  tlio 
revolution  of  July,  1830,  has  not  been  favourable  to  litera- 
ture. There  is  no  lack  of  talent,  but  it  sCems  that  men 
who  tread  this  volcanic  ground  have  no  other  object  in  view 
than  to  minister  to  the  ephemeral  tastes,  or  rather  cupriee 
of  an  excited  public ;  a  circumstance  far  from  being  ttd\tvn- 
tageous  to  the  production  of  works  of  a  stcrbtig  and  per- 
manent character.  There  arc  however  exceptions,  and  we 
may  hope  that  France  wdl  yet  proceed  with  renewed  vigour 
in  its  literary  career. 

Among  the  poets  of  this  period  the  first  place  belongs  to 
Lehrun  ;  though  the  appellation  of  Lebrun  Puular,  which 
his  countr}Tnen  boslowea  on  him  in  his  hfutimc,  is  rather  ex- 
Iravngant.  Alph^>n^odc  LaMartino  (born  1790)  is  not  only 
the  first  poet  of  France,  but  one  of  the  fir^t  of  his  age.  His 
productions,  filled  with  poeiical  beauties  of  the  highest 
ordcn  breathe  a  spirit  of  religion  and  pun?  morality.  Ho 
has  in  fact  established  a  new  school  <''  .--f.-^  ^  iv.ir^^.. . 
and  we  may  safely  assert  that  the  um  ^ 

done  more  towards  restoring  ndigiout  .  ..  _,  .:  i  i  e 
than  all  the  efforts  of  the  Romun  Catholic  clergy*  as»tstod 
by  the  government  of  the  Bourbons. 

The  first  poems  of  l.rti  Marline  were   his  *^^  s 

Po^tiqucs'  (1820>,  by  which  he  eslablithed  liis  ; 

the  *Nouvelles  Meditations  Poeliqucs,^  \H'23,  met  UiiL  equal 
succci^s.  La  Martine,  who  is  a  great  admirer  ofB^ron.nub- 
lished  in  1825,  *  Le  Dernier  Chant  da  Childo  Harold,'  which 
however  cannot  bear  any  coropariEon  with  the  poc©  of 
which  il  is  A  pro/owed  Qouuuu«it;oiu 


Not  inferior  to  La  Marline  k  Victor  Hugo,  the  leader  of 
tTie  romanlic  *ctIiooL  Hugo  (born  in  1802)  is  the  son  of  a 
genenil  in  the  imperial  army,  and  of  llio  daui^hler  of  a 
Vendean  chief.  His  boyish  years  were  spent  in  Spain  EHid  i 
Calabria^  where  bis  fkthcr  was  engaged  in  ncl  ivc  service ; 
and  the  scenes  of  an  exterminating  >varfiiro  in  which  his 
childhood  was  passed  may  account  for  his  early  ton  den  ey  to 
deUnealc  the  norrible.  The  roraantie  impressions  of  his 
boyhood  were  increased  by  the  traditions  of  the  Vendean 
war  related  W  his  mother,  a  woman  of  a  superior  clmmcter, 
who  devoted  herself  entirely  to  the  education  of  her  children. 
Tlie.Ho  circura-^tunccs  powerfully  contributed  to  develop  tlie 
natural  talents  of  Hugo,  and  to  give  a  bent  to  his  poetical 
genius.  In  1817  he  obtained  two  premiums  from  the  Acji- 
3^:mie  des  Jeux  Floraux  of  Toulouse,  which  conferred  on 
him  in  the  following  year  the  degree  of  a  mattre  des  jeux 
doraux.  The  first  volume  of  his  *  Lyrical  PoemsVappearod 
in  lft21,  but  attracted  little  tittention,  although  he  had 
iijready  published  two  novels  and  two  collections  of  poems. 
He  came  into  notice  in  1827*  by  his  'Ode  to  the  Column  of 
the  Pbco  VendOmc,*  which  excited  a  general  adniiratiotK 
Since  that  time  his  repututtoii  has  been  constantly  crowing. 
nugo*s  principal  poems  arc  pnblished  under  the  following 
titles :— *0de5;'  *Odes  et  Ballades;'  'Les  Orientales  ;'  '  L«^s 
Feuilles  d'Automne.*  His  works  which  have  produced  the 
strongest  impression  on  the  French  public  contain  great 
beauties ;  they  display  nn  extrftordinim^  imagination^  a  deep 
and  glowiug  feeling,  and  a  profound  knowledfrc  of  the 
humiin  heart;  but  they  are  frequently  disfigured  by  great 
eximvagancies.  His  dramatic  productions  have  attaintfd 
the  same  popularity,  and  contain  the  satne  heauties  and  dc- 
foetis  OS  his  poems.  Tliey  are — *  Hernani  ;*  *  Marimi  Delurme ;' 
*  Triroulet,  on  lo  Roi  s'amuse  ;*  *  Lucrece  Borgia ;'  and  *  Marie 
Tudor.'  His  novels  are — *Han  d'lslande,'  a  wild  produc- 
tion, which,  among  scenes  of  raving  tnadness,  contains  some 
scutlered  beauties;  *  Bug  Jargul"  is  an  episode  on  the 
Negro  revolt  of  St.  Domingo ;  *  Le  Deniicr  Jour  d'un  Con- 
dtimn^^*  describes  with  heart-rending  vividuess  the  feclinj^s 
of  a  raiin  on  the  point  uf  undergoing  capital  punishment; 
'Nfttro  Dame  de  Parij>/  which  is  the  most  iwnmlar  of  his 
novels,  ttlihough  perhaps  too  much  tinged  with  llie  horrible, 
contains  an  admirable  picture  of  Paris  in  the  1 5lh  century. 

The  most  popular  poet  of  France  is  undoubtedly  B6ran- 
ger,  His  witty  and  truly  iiafiunal  songs  are  in  the  raoutlv 
of  every  Frenchman,  from  the  liighest  to  the  lowest.  He 
was  born  in  1780,  of  poor  parents,  aJid  is  entirely  self-edu- 
cated. Ho  is  equally  dibtinguished  for  his  rare  indeiwnd- 
cnce  of  character,  and  his  ptx^tical  talent.  He  never  flat- 
tered Napoleon  during  his  reign,  neither  did  he  abuse  him 
on  his  falL  Bi' ranger's  songs  have  attained  an  historical 
importance,  having  been  one  of  the  most  powciful  means  of 
counteracting  the  retrograde  policy  of  the  Bourbons,  whose 
government  constantly  proscruteu  him  for  ridiculing,  in  a 
manner  which  they  could  never  furgive,  their  auti  national 
measures.  Songs  have  long  been  used  in  France  as  a  means 
of  directing  pubUc  opinion :  they  liave  CAimpensatcd  in  some 
degree  for  the  want  of  the  liberty  of  the  press,  and  svich  has 
been  their  influence,  that  a  witty  Frenchman  defined  the 
government  of  France  before  the  Revolution,  txa  an  absolute 
inonarchv  tempered  by  songs.  And  indeed  B^ninger's 
songs  did  more  harm  to  Charles  X.  than  all  the  arguments 
of  tlie  press,  or  the  declamations  of  the  liberal  deputies. 
When  government  deprived  him  of  a  small  situation  which 
he  held,  he  said  to  the  minister,  *Monseigucur,  je  vis 
inuintenant  pour  jjiire  des  cliansons,  si  Y.  m'olez  rna  place 
j*en  ferai  pour  vivre.'  Bcranger  took  an  active  part  in  the 
revolution  of  July,  but  declined  to  accept  any  place  und«r 
thd  new  government.  Since  that  time  ho  nas  written 
little ;  his  occupation,  he  says,  ended  with  the  expulsion 
of  Charles  X*  B^'ranger's  poems  have  been  oflen  published 
under  tlje  simple  title  of*  Chansons  de  Bt^ranger.' 

Casimtr  Delavigne  has  acquired  his  reputation  chiefly  by 
his  dramatic  productions ;  *  Paria ;'  '  Les  VSnres  Siei- 
licanea;'  *Manno  Faliero;' *  Louis  XI.:*  'Lcs  Fits  d*Ed- 
ouard;*  and  his  comedy,  *rKcole  des  Vieillards.*  He  excels 
howevtir  parlicularly  in  elecies,  of  which  he  published  in 
1 817,*  Les  Messenienntjs,*  whicli  express  a  patriot's  sorrow  at 
Ihe  humOiation  of  his  country.  The  subject  of  his  *  Nou* 
VelleB  Messeniennes,'  1B22.  is  the  struggle  of  the  Greeks 
far  their  liberty.  He  has  written  also  a  beautiful  elegy  on 
Byron's  death.  His  poems  are  characterised  by  exact  ver- 
sification, beautiful  imager),  and  noble  thoughts;  but  in 
tifi^  poetic  inspiration  no  is  inferior  to  La  Martine  and 


Victor  Hugo.  Delavigne  belong  to  the  dasaioal  sehciol  n 
well  aa  Vienuet,  who  has  acquired  considerable  celebnt]f 
by  his  poetical  epistles  and  some  dramatic  p"'''^' ••  ni. 
Among  the  other  French  poets  of  the  periods  M  is 

particularly  successful  in  elegies,  of  which  '  L..  L..v...  dei 
Feuilles*  is  one  of  the  finest  productions  of  the  kind  iu  tb* 
French  language,  Legouvfie  is  the  author  of  '  Le  Merits 
des  Feraraes*  Barthelemy  and  Mery  established  a  kind  «f 
poetical  partnership,  and  published  in  conjunction  poeticti 
satires:  *La  Villeliade,*  *Rome  k  Paris,'  'La  Peyronryde,' 

*  La  Corbiereyde,'  which  are  clever,  but  being  on  «^ulywt»of 
only  temporary  interest,  could  only  have  temporary  »ucr«i. 
Their  epic  poem,  'Napoleon  en  Egypt  e,'  cod  tains  reaay 
beauliful  lines;  but  the  success  which  it  obtained  in  France, 
like  that  of  'LeFils  de  rHomme/ written  on  the  yotm^ 
son  of  Napoleon,  was  chiefly  owing  to  the  populaxily  of  tw 
subject, 

Uidactic  ami  descriptive  poetry  has  been  mu<"^  -^-i-.-'^i 
in  France  during  this  period.   Foremost  amoin 
stands  Delillc.  The  other  distinguished  writer^*    .  l 
are— Esmenard,  who  wrote  'La  Navigation;'  Cht: 
*LeG'*nie  de  rUommc;*  Ihe   historian   Danu     1 
nomie;*  Leroux,  *Les  Trois  Ages;'  and  Beril 
thor  of  *■  La  Gastronomie/  a  production  full  of  -, 
and  humour. 

The  epic  has  been  attemnted  by  many  rw*^f  Frmfh 
poets,  but  without  success,     Mussondesn' 
vf^tiens*  the  war  nf  the  Swiss  against  i 
Baour  Lorniian,  the  translalor  of Tasso,  at  t 

Os^ian  in   his  *  Poctnes  Gtillif|ues/     Pl  Ij 

Maison  wrote  '  Philippe  Au^^uste,' which 
sider  the  bent  of  the  epic  ijurms  of  this  period. 
Lessert  attempted  n  t^erius  of  epic  pueni^    '"'^ 
romances  of  the  middle  ages:  *  Lea  Che 
Ronde;*  *Araadis  de  Gaule;'  and  *Les  i  . 
mugno.'    Lucien  Bonaparte  has  added  to  Ihe  S 
Cirneide,  ou  C^rse  Delivri^e  ;*  aud  *Charb'Tu  ii 
Dclivr^e.*    MiOevove  is  the  author  of  *  < 

*  Alfred,'  both  which  poems,  although  far  i       , 
elevation  of  the  epic,  are  not  devoid  of  beauty. 

Among  the  prose  writers  Chateaubriand'  is  one  ti  tk 
most  popular,  both  in  France  and  abroatL  In  1 7ytt,  wbni 
a  \ery  young  man,  he  visited  America,  a  cireura&Tuai* 
which  gave  birth  to  his  work,  *  Les  Natchex,  ou  Tableau  dx 
la  vie  des  Trihus  ludiennes,"  which  is  a  poem,  though  no! 
inverse.  On  his  return  to  Europe  he  pul'  ^  '  ^  'ril 
his '  Essui,  hislorique,  polititjue  et  moral,  s  at 

aneienues  et  modemos/  Th  is  work  con  i  n  i :  ir, 

and  had  great  success,  but  Chaleuui  n- 

traded  those  opinions  which  he  styled  lu-  ■    . 
according  to  his  own  expression,  a  new  v    i  \.       h    ; 
faith:    tm  ouvrag^  ttouveau  twee  urte  /oi  1 

work,  which  appeai'ed  under  the  title  of  '  Gi'^  ,i- 

tianisme,'  is  duubtless  a  brilliant  production ;  a* 

larity  may  bo  partly  ascribed  to  its  having   ;r  i  \ 

lime  when  France,  wearied  and  exhausted  bv  t-i 

of  the  Revolution,  sought  for  tranquillity  !»• 

chief  object  of  his  *  Martyrs,*  a  poem  in  r, 

by  placing  in  juxtaposition  tin    "  ii  tji:  Uiru  I*  my- 

thology and  the  tenets  and   t  of  the   Chiiitsui 

religion,  that   the  latter  supplv    luutruiits   fbr  poefry  ai 
good  as,  and  even  belter  than,  the  fl>rmer.     His 
de   Paris  a  Jerusalem*  owes  its  rc] ''^'^'-  "    - 
vividness  than  the  correctness  of  1 
teaubriand's  works  coutiiin   L^reat 
glowing,  and  full  of  brilli^ 
aro  admimblc;   but   his  ij      ^ 
or  correct,  and  frequently  want  connexion, 
also  sometimes  degenerates  into  bombast'; 
truth  in  the  remark,  that  his  wor^b  are  often 
his  idca^,    Among  his  other  works  the  most 
are   *  Etudes  ou   Discours  Historiques   sur 
TEmpire  Remain,  la  Naissance  et  le  Pn>g;Tfe 
israe,  et  ITnvasion  des  Barbares;*  and  Uis  essay  i*d  Kn^iith 
literature. 

Next  to  Cliateaubriand,  Mmc,  de  Stacl  V 
the  greatest  influence  on  the  liferatuie  ol 

Among  the  rortini>Jn,r  French  pr"-- 
mention,  first,  til  vetrcateil  s 

The  French  ii.   ^  uins  are  tl  i- 

cipal  schools.  I .  The  sensual,  whi* 
or  the  eighteenth  century,  appeared 
the  name  of  tbo  ideologicalf  was  long  ih%  douujutfit  9d»9oi  la 
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ce»  It»  cbief  represGntatives  ure  Cabanis.  Du^tutt  tie 
y,  and  Garat,  1  he  tZnd  k  the  school  of  Ibc  philo^oplly 
'atholicis^m  and  Abaolulism,  fuutided  ond  &uppiirtcd 
cliicfiy  hy  lliL*  Comte  de  Maistre^  Lanicniiais,  and  BoBald. 
The  3rd  is  that  of  an  ecleclic  philosophy,  or  of  a  rational 
^itritualism ;  it  comprehends  many  eminent  writers,  who 
are  not  ho we%*eT  united  among  themselves  by  any  po&itive 
tenet,  but  only  by  the  rejection  of  the  materialism  of  the 
flr&r.  »nd  of  the  spirituaHsm  of  the  second  school  The 
ch^r  isof  these  phdosophical  schools  may  be  aura  ined 

Dp  ords*     Tn©  flrst,  or  the   ideological  Bclitjul, 

♦stxi Leslies  xhe  fiieulty  of  feeling  (la  ftwuUb  de  sentir)  as 
the  sole  principle  of  all  the  operations  of  the  humiin 
muifl.  and  founds  iti  system  entirely  on  perception  {mn- 
ifmfflafion,  Aetisation}.  According  to  this  syiitem,  I  here 
i*  only  a  sensual  faculty  of  perception,  and  our  thoughts 
are  nothing  hut  modified  sensations.  This  philosophy 
its  il«>  knowledge  to  the  world  of  i^ense,  for  i1  dues  not 
't  the  existence  of  any  other.  It  has  been  apdied  wirh 
AS  to  the  mathematical  and  physical  sciences ;  but  its  ap- 
plication to  religion,  cthicj^,  pohticst  and  literature,  has  not 
bc<?n  accompanied  with  equally  favourable  rejiults*  A  eonsist- 
fnl  phtlosopher  of  this  school  either  doed  not  admit  the  ex- 
ist«Tiee  of  a  Deity,  or  considers  that  the  universe  is  the  Deity, 
or  that  every  atom  i^  Deity ;  and  as  tlie  4uul  is  by  the  «ame 
theory  only  a  result  of  the  activity  of  our  organization,  the 
in  \H  immortality  becomes  an  inconsistency,  and  the 
cal  philosophy  of  the  school  is  the  art  of  rendering:; 
ftffreeable.  Cabanis,  one  of  the  most  illustrious  of  this 
icbooii  sc^ms  to  have  been  terrified  by  his  own  conclusion, 
£e*  ner/s^voild  tout  thinnme;  and  cm ph at ii  ally  declares 
that  thd  moral  faculties  are  somethiug  quite  difTorent  friim 
lho«e  which  result  from  our  physical  organisation,  and  thai 
I!  thty  belong  to  another  order  of  things  than  the  physical 
'  ^  'id,  {Rapf*orts  du  Pky^oue  et  du  Moral  de  P Homme.) 
d«tlaration  waa  not  a  subterfuge  in  order  to  avoid  the 
ktion  nf  undisguised  materiahsm,  but  a  real  conviction. 
'  .ped  this  idea  in  his  })04thumous  work*  *  Sur 
t  cmicres/  whcio  he  stales  that  the  soul  ought 

not  iu  be  re^rded  as  a  part  of  the  animal  organijEution,  but 
tis  a  sc?pamte  substance  atid  a  real  being,  u!iich,  by  its 
\    corporeal  organs  the  motion  which  coa* 
i  in^. 
iyi.-^uiv3  Uiiain^,  the  most  eminent  writers  of  this  school 
arc    Garnt,   Cotulorcet,  Dostutt    de  Tracy,   and    Volney. 
\  M.,>-.,.  \\^Q  recent  works  of  this  iaiue  school,  the  most  re- 
■  is  Dr.  Broussai's  *  De  nrritation  et  de  la  Folic, 

1^^ ..  dans  lequel  Ics  Rapports  du  Physique  et  du  Moral 
•out  ^uhhs  sur  k  base  de  la  MMecino  Physiologique,'  Paris, 
Ti  '  philosophical  school  of  France,  the  religious 

frr  '  _      i,   is  founded  oil  the  Scriptural  do<Jtrine  of 

bin,  and  the  conserjuent  corrupliun  of  mankind. 
^  to  this  system,  men  exist  in  this  world  merely  fjr 
Ui  pose  of  expiating  the  original  sin,  and  consequently 
\\t  not  to  enjoy  liberty,  which  would  prevent  them 
Lg  penance.    All  governments  must  therefore  be 
id  absolute,  and  everything  should  bo  done  ac- 
"  p  will  of  God,  whose  representative,  the  pope, 
luacy  over  all  the  governments  of  the  worhl 
jf  this  system,  tlie  Comte  de  Maistro,  employed 
j;reat  power*  of  his  mind  and  his  extensive  erudition 
n.Ifitaining  this  theory,  the  consequence  of  which  is 
ional  submission  to  existing  authority,  however 
Mr  may  be.     He  advocated  his  doctrine  chiedy 
m  1  ^  de  St,  Petersburg,  ou  Eiilretiens  sur  leGou- 

lerjt  I    loporel  de  la  Providence,'  and  in  his  work  on 

the  Pi/yw*     It  is  rather  extraordinary  that  in  this  renliiry, 
^hfn  the   principles  of  political  liberty  have  luade  such 
a  doctrine  which  preaches  nothing  less  than  the 
•ct  slavery,  should  find  numerous  partisans.    Such 
;cvcr  ig  the  casot  and  several  French  writers  of  great 
t  have  undertaken  the  defence  of  these  doctrines, 
tig  them  we  may  mention  the  Yicomte  de  Boimld,  a 
cif  grt  At  ability,  but  full  of  sophistry,  and  who  fre- 
*K.  i,...c  him^eif  in  his  metaphysical  abstractions:  hi^ 
'%.  d  *Thforie  du  Fouvoir  Pohlique  et  Rehgieux 

,  -L  Primitive.'  L' Abb^  Laraennais,  who  is  perhaps 
prose  writer  in  France,  has  advocated  the  same 
[1  «w  the  Comte  de  Maislre,  but  from  a  more  philoso- 
point  of  view,  and  with  more  ability,  elegance,  and 
DeMaibtroseeki  to  ixupo^Q  on  the  Uuiusin  miud  the 


dogma  of  authority*  Lamennais  endeavours  to  peirsuade  the 
adoption  of  the  same  dogma  by  the  motives  of  5e>pttir.  He 
shows  that  ovtn7thing  is  a  matter  of  duubt  and  uncertainty, 
and  tliat  men  have  no  other  guide  than  the  authority  of  a  unV 
ver^^ally  admitted  opinion  {mieniiment  univem^h.  Having 
laid  down  this  projHjsition,  ho  deduces  with  great  ingenuity, 
by  arj^uments  from  histery  and  tradition,  the  consequence 
that  the  doctrines  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church  must  he 
coiisidLTed  as  the  asaentiment  u/thwr^elt  boyond  which 
there  is  no  truth  to  be  found.  He  maintains  that  whoever 
abandons  the  authorit)^  of  Rome  must  necessarily  err,  not 
only  in  matters  of  religion,  but  in  every  other  re&pecl. 
Eve^ry  deviation  from  the  docU-ines  of  ibe  church  is  a 
punishable  dissent ;  every  resistance  to  the  infallible  decision 
of  the  pope  is  an  impious  rebellion;  even  the  Gallican 
church,  which  claims  sume  liberties,  is  a  heresy.  There  is 
only  one  church  and  one  doctrine,  and  every  state  which 
does  not  support  that  doelrine  by  all  the  means  in  its  power, 
and  tolerates  different  religions,  commits  a  crime;  and 
because  slates  now  tolerate  several  kinds  of  vvorship.  human 
society  is  sinking  into  an  abyss,  and  is  becoming  atbeislicuL 
In  or<!er  to  cure  the  evils  which  infect  society,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  bring  it  back  to  the  sole  relii^ious  doctrine  from 
which  it  has  strayed,  and  the  pope  must  become  the 
absolute  ruler  of  human  rea.son. 

These  doctrines,  which  wi>uld  scarcely  have  been  taught 
even  two  centuries  ago  in  Roman  Catholic  countries,  were 
proclaimed  by  Lamennais  in  1&17  in  his  'Essai  sur  Tlndif- 
ference  en  Matiere  de  Religion  ;*  and  owin^  to  the  magic 
of  the  style  in  which  he  clothed  his  opinions,  he  produced 
a  powerful  sensation,  and  gained  many  ptirtizans,  chiclJy 
among  young  men.  He  continued  to  muintain  the  same 
opinions  in  .some  periodicals,  and  in  his  work, '  De  la  Religion 
c^nsid^r^*  dans  ses  Rapports  Civils  et  Religieux/  Whun 
the  revolution  of  July  gave  another  form  to  civil  and  eccb- 
sinafical  affairs  in  trance,  he  appeared  again  before  I  lie 
pubhc,  and  began  to  edit,  in  conjunction  with  TAbbe 
Laeordaire  and  the  count  Montalembert,  a  |K'rii)dicul 
called  •  TAvenir/  in  which,  fallowing  up  the  principle  ef 
the  new  constitution,  which  acknowledges  no  dominant 
religion,  he  maintained  with  tlie  greatest  eloquence  that 
the  lionmn  Calliidic  clergy  of  France  should  now  become 
entirely  independent  of  the  slate,  and  neither  receive  any 
support  from  it  nor  sutfer  any  intorierence  of  the  guvcru- 
nient  in  their  alfkirs.  Tliis  doctrine  however  was  not  ap- 
proved by  the  French cleri^y,  and  the  pope  manifested  his 
di^aen  t  from  it  I  n  1 834  appeared  the  *  Paroles  d*un  Croy  ant :' 
this  Utile  production,  which  was  written  in  the  most  beau- 
tiM  language,  and  labours  to  establish  on  tlic  baiis  of  tho 
gospel  pure  demoeralical  principles,  produced  an  extraor- 
dinary  sensation.  Such  doctrines  i*ere  however  too  muih 
opposed  to  the  principles  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church, 
and  the  pope  formally  condemned  them.  Since  that  liino 
the  abh^  has  declared  against  Rome. 

Among  the  writers  of  the  eclectic  school  is  De  Gerando, 
whD  began  his  career  with  the  ideological  philosophy,  and 
hifi  first  work,  *  Des  Signes  et  de  I'Art  de  Peiuer,  const* 
d^rd*  dans  leur  Rapports  Mutuels,'  is  bojied  on  that  system. 
He  gradually  abandoned  the  ideological  school,  antl  his 
*  Histoiro  compar^e  diea  Systemes  de  Philosoplue  relative* 
ment  aux  Principes  des  Conuoiasances  Humames/  has 
C4>ntributed  to  diffuse  a  knowledge  of  the  German  philo- 
sophy in  France,  and  is  considered  the  best  work  in  Fn  inb 
on  the  historj'  of  philoHophy.     His  leading  idea  I 

the  course  of  man's  life  should  he  a  continued  < 

tion,  embracing  all  his  lUeuttios,  and  Mirectuig  tdl  Inii 
actions;  and  he  has  developed  these  principles  in  his  work, 
'Du  Perfectionnemey  t  Moral, ouderEducationdesoi'mSme/ 
His  work,  entitled  '  Visiteur  du  Pauvre/  was  crowned  by  the 
Academy,  and  obUiined  the  prix  Month) on  of  lOj 
J^nnniguicre,  author  of  the  *  Analvse  des  8cns;i  i  i 

of  the  *  Ije^onsde  Pinlo^tqihie,  ou  Kssai  sur  les  I 
TAnic,'  has  established  a  system  of  phdo^ophy  |  i 

himself.     Maine  de  Binui,  wlio  iK^gun  b)'  being  ui*  i^t^^^to^ 
gist,  and  became  afterMurds   a  spiritualist,  uuule  hiittMlf 
known  by  his  works,  *  Sur  rinlluence  de  niabitu'lL- :'  *  Rur 
la  Decomposition  de  la  Pens^*e  ;*  and  *  Examen  f  ■ 
de  M.  Laromigui^re/    Keratry  has  at  tack  e<l  the  i  r 

opinions  in  his  *  Inductions  Morales  et  Ph)jnulttgii|ues,* 
and  in  his  *  De  TExistence  de  Dieu  et  de  riminorluhtd  de 
FAme,'  Among  the  best  writers  of  the  anli-niuterialiHt 
school  is  the  Won  Muaiio^  '  Rapportt  do  la  Natut#  4 


VHolnTn^  et  ilorilomme  uk  Nature;  oii»  Rssni  eur  Tln- 
sfinct,  VlriteUi^eiice,  el  la  Vie/  5  vrfs. ;  and  *  Thf-orie  du 
Beau  et  clu  Sublime  Print'ipes  do  la  LiU^Tatiire,  de  PhOa- 
Sophie,  ih  la  Politique,  et  de  la  Morale/  Bonstetleti,  of 
Geneva,  is  the  author  of  *  Etudes  aur  FHomme ;  mx^  Re- 
ehcrchcs  sur  lea  FacuU^a  dc  Sentir  et  de  Pender ;'  and  Droz 
has  written  *  De  la  Philosophie  Morale ;  ou,  des  Diffif  rens  Sys- 
tt*mes  sur  la  Science  dc  la  Vie.*  RoyerCoUard  and  Joufroy 
introduced  the  Scotch  ph dosophy  into  France,  and  trans- 
lated the  works  of  Dugald  Stewart  and  Reid.  The  most 
popular  metaphysical  writer  of  France  is  Victor  Cousin,  the 
translator  of  Plato*  Hb  systetti^  which  ho  calls  *  Eclec- 
lismc  Impartial  appliqu6  aiix  Fails  dc  Conscience/  is 
chiefly  ha^ed  on  the  German  philosophy,  though  the  Ger- 
man'* Ihink  that  he  has  conceived  their  ideas  very  super- 
ficially. His  contributions  to  the  *  Journal  des  Savans,' 
und  to  the  *  Archives  Philosophiquus*  appeared  under 
tho  title  of  *  Fragmem  Philosophir|ues ;'  and  a  continu- 
ntioti  of  them  under  tho  name  of  *  Nouveaux  Frap;men8.* 
His    Ict'tures  on   phdosophy  have  also  heen    published, 

*  Cours  de  rHistoirc  de  Philosophie/  Among^  the  im- 
portant works  which  have  recently  appeared  in  France  on 
rat'taphysieal  subjects*  we  must  mention  Benjamin  Con- 
st aiil*s  *  De  la  Religion  consid^rfo  dans  sa  Source,  ses 
Formes,  et  ses  Developcmens,*  as  well  as  his  *  Principes  de 
la  Politique  applicable  ii  to  us  les  Gouvernement*  Reprti- 
sentatifs,  &c.,  and  Lerminier's*  Philosophie  du  Droit/ and 

*  IX^  rinllueuce  de  la  Philosophic  du  Dix-huiti^me  Siwle 
sur  la  Lei^islation  et  la  Sociability^  du  Dix-neuvi^rae/  by  the 
sume  aullior.  We  recomracnd  to  those  who  wi^^h  to  make 
n  particular  study  of  tlie  French  modern  metaphysics.  Da- 
miron's  *  Essai  sur  rHistoire  de  la  Philosophie  en  France 
pendant  le  Dix-neu\ieme  SitJcle/ 

The  French  historians  of  this  period  may  also  be  divided 
inlt>  three  schools— 1,  The  systematical,  or  national  s4:hiwl, 
thepres<3nt  head  of  which  is  Guizot;  and  which  seeks  from 
a  Riven  mass  to  deduce  certain  consequences  and  prin- 
ciples^ 2,  the  descriptive,  or  narrative,  to  which  belong 
Burante,  the  two  Thierr)%  and  Capefiguet  the  object  of 
this  iichool  is  to  describe  events,  and  delineate  characters 
and  manners  with  all  possible  fidehty  without  indulging  in 
any  rc^Ilections  ;  3,  the  fatalistic  scnool,  the  chief  writers 
<d' which  are  Mignet  and  Thiers.  This  school  occupies 
itself  only  with  political  historj* :  it  narrates  the  principal 
events;,  and  represents  the  good  or  evil  actions  of  iixdivi- 
dnrds  as  necessary  consequences  of  them, 

Guiziit  was  born  at  Nimes  in  1787,  of  a  protestant  family, 
and  studied  at  Geneva,  where  he  became  tlioroughly  ac- 
#|uainted  with  the  German  philosophy  and  literature.  Gui- 
zot^s  political  life  is  foreign  to  our  subject,  and  we  shall 
limit  ourselves  to  his  1  it erar)' labours*  He  commenced  as 
fin  author  very  early  in  life,  having  published  in  1809  his 
*KouveauDictionnaire  des  Synonymts  de  laLangue  Fran- 
ca jse»'  which  was  followed  by  the  *  Vies  des  Pontes  Fran- 
rais  da  Si^clc  de  Louis  XIV.,'  published  I  &13,  and  *  Annales 
•le  1  Education/  6  vols.,  1811-15.  He  began  his  historical 
career  by  publishing  the  lectures  which  he  had  delivered 
«n  history.  Those  of  1821-22  were  published  under  the 
title  of  *  Histoire  du  Gouvernement  Reprcsenlatif.'    The 

•  Cours  d'Histoire  Modeme,'  delivered  1828-30,  contains 
the  *  Histoire  do  la  Civilization  en  France  dcpuis  la  Chute 
de  TEmpire  Remain,  jusqu'eu  1789/  3  vols, ;  and  the  *  H  is- 
toire  Gt'n^rale  de  la  Civihzation  en  Europe  depuis  la  Chute 
<lc  I'Empire  Remain,*  &c-,  which  is  an  introduction  to  the 
preceding  work»  and  one  that  well  deserves  an  attentive 
study;  *  Histoire  de  la  Revolution  d*Angleterre  depuis 
rAvenouient  de  Charles  I.  jnsqu'i  la  Restuurnlion  de 
Charles  H.'  Bei*ido>*  his  historical  works  Guizot  is  the 
«UThar  of  several  valuable   ess^tys  on   political  subjects  r 

•  Quelquos  JMf^  sur  la  Liberie  de  la  Prcsiie,*  IN  14;  *Sur 
le  Prcijct  de  Loi  relattf  a  la  Liberie  dc  la  Pre^sc/  1814; 
'  Du  Ciouvernemcnt  Reprcsentalif,  et  d«  TEtat  Acluel  de  la 
Franre/  ISIG;  *  Essai  sur  rilisloire  et  TEtat  Actuel  de 
rinstruction  Publique  en  France,*  1816:  *  Des  Moycns  de 
Gouvernc^ment  et  d'Opposilion  dans  I'Etat  Actuel  de  la 
France,*  lH2t  ;  *  De  la  Peine  dc  Mort  en  Mati5re  Politique,* 
]H22;  •  Des  Conspimtiuns  et  de  la  Justice  Politique.'  XHll. 
Guiitot  has  also  publibhcd.  in  conjunction  with  others,  a 
'  Collection  des  Mcmoltes  rulntifw  :V  THistoire  de  Fran*© 
depuis  la  fondation  de  la  Monarchic  ju«qu*i  Louis  XHl.,' 
31  vols,,  and  •  Collection??  de*s  Mi'moires  relatifs  i*!  fHis- 
toitr©  do  la  Revolution  d'Anglclerre.'     Sismcuidt  of  Gt^tKva 


has  treated  of  at^  amazing  variety  of  <«ubj^'"*'^  ^"  ^-^  •'vm^ 
reus  historical  works,  which  enjoy  a  great  vcr 

Europe.  His*  Histoire  des  Rcpuhliqueslia.,. 
Age,*  16  vols.,  he  has  condensed  for  Dr.  Lar 
psedia  *  into  one  little  volume.   He  has  also  wni ' 
de  la  Renaissance  de  la  Libert^  en  Italie,*  2  vols, ;     i 
de  !a  Chute  de  TEmpire  Romain,  et  du  D^lin  de 
zation  de  250  a  mm:    But  hiii  chief  work  is  'L  I 
des  Fran^ais,*  of  which,  though  unfinished,  more  thuj. 
volumes  have  appeared.     Sismondi  has  dtsp]ayt;d  ii  dc^.y 
knowledge  of  philosophy  in  his  *  Hi*toire  de  la  Litton ttiie 
du  Midi  de  rEurope,*  and  a  thorough  acquaiDtatic6Uith 
political  science  in  his  work/  De  la  tfichesse  Coramerciik ; 
ou,   Principes  d^Economie  Politique,   appliques^  a    la  I^ 
gi  slat  ion  du  Commerce; ;'  and  in  his  *  Nouveaux  Prmc({c« 
i*Economie  Politique.' 

Augustin  Thierry  has  thrown  considerable  light  an  the 
history  of  Fiance  during  the  middle  ages  in  biti  *  L«ttn» 
sur  rHiBloirc  de  France,'  and  his  *  Dix  An*  d'Emdes  Ha- 
toriques.*  At  the  same  time  he  has  pointed  out  with  givni 
sagacity  the  defects  of  the  existing  French  histories.  But 
(he  work  which  has  establisheil  his  reputation  is  *  Uistoirt 
de  la  Conqufite  de  VAnglelerre  par  lea  Normands,  de  jm^ 
Causes  et  de  ses  Suites  iusqu'iL  not  Jours.*  Hk  brother 
Amedco  Thierry  evinced  considerable  talent  in  his  '  His- 
toire des  Gaulois  depuis  les  temps  Ics  plus  recules  Jiis«^u'i 
Tenti^re  souraission  de  la  Gaule  a  la  dominatioa  Roioaitie;' 
and  in  the  *  Re.sumf'  de  l^ Histoire  de  Guyeima.*  Thiern* 
'History  of  the  French  Revolution,'  in  10  toU.,  ha&  oV 
tained  univerhal  popularity;  and  Mignet*s  oQ  the  sam« 
subject,  which  iiA  much  more  condensed,  is  abo  deienvdif 
esteemed. 

The  work  of  the  Abhf^  Montgaillard,  entitled  'L'Hiifiitv 
de  France  depuis  le  Re^ne  de  Louis  XVI.  jusqifl  T.U 
1825,'  has  the  merit  of  brilliant  narration,  and  thciatw- 
dut  lion  contains  much  valuable  information.    Deppiug  hvs 
wriUen  *  Histoire   ties   Expeditions    Maritime^   ik-*  N«if^ 
niands  et  du  leur  Etablissement   en  France   nvi   i 
Si«}cle.'     Barantc,  the  author  *  De  la  Littt^raturo  t 
pendant  le  Dix-huitieme  Sit^cle,'  has  also  publi^l^ 
minous  but  very  entertaining  work,  which  coniair  - 
fui   picture  of  the  times  in   his  '  Histoire   des   Duc<s  uc 
Bourgogne/  13  vuis.,  with  an  atlas,    portraits,  mapft,  && 
Audin  IS  the  author  of 'Histoire  de   la  St,  BanhelMU^.* 
liJ26;  and  Ihe  Qimte  de  St  Aulaire  of  •  rHistoirc  deU 
Frtjnde,*  3  vols.,  18:27. 

The  *  THistoire  de  la  Restauration  et  des  Causes  qui  itfit 
araenc  la  Chute  de  la  Branche  ain^  des  Bourbons**  »>  hmIi  , 
lb32,  an  anonymous  work,  was  for  some  time  a.- 
the  ex-minister  Due  Decazes,  but  it  is  the   prod 
Capellgne,  one  of  tlie  most  learned  writers  of  Frain^i,  »iw 
alsio  tho  author  of  the  following  works:    *  Histoire  d<»  P!u« 
lippe  Auguslo;'   •  Histoire  Const itutionelle  ♦ 
live  dc  la  France  depuis  Philippe  Auguste ;' 
Invasions  des  Normands.*  Daru*s 'Histoire  de  ! 
and  particularly  his  'Histoire  de  la  Rcpubhquc    1 
are  generally   admitted   to   be  masteqiiece^      Jv 

*  Histoire  des  Rois  et  des  Dues  de  la  Bretagne,*  i^  n 
void  of  merit.     Dulaure  has  given  a  rather  dark  (i 
past  ages  in  his  'Histoire  PliYsitpje,  Morale,  el  (. 
Paris/  10  vols*     He  has  also  published  *  HistmVp   ^ 
rons  de  Pariw,'  and  *  Esquisses  Historiques  sur 
Frangaise,'  8  vols.     Lacretelle  obtained  conf^i. 
larity  by  his  'Histoire  de  France  pendant  le  Dix 
Si^cie,*  and  *  Histoire  de  la  France  pendant  \ei- 

de  Religion;'  but  the  .same  success  has  not  ati» 

*  Histoire  de  la  Revolution  FranQaise/  partly  on 
of  its  ultras oyalist    tendency,      FerramPt    ^V¥ 
THistoire,*  has  attracted  much  notice,  although  v^ 
favour  of  absolute  governments.     He  is  also  the  auiaur  ^t 
a  valuable  work,  particularly  viewed  with  reference  to  tJie 
excellent  materials  which  it  contains  for  *^:^  ^        -    *■  fht 
eighteenth  century,  *  Histoire  de  Trois  I^  !• 

la  Pologne/     Michaud's  *  Histoire  desCK^..,..;  , ^a- 

siderable  reputation,  as  weU  as  his  'Histoire  du  Progi^«* 
de  la  Chute  de  I'Empire  de  Mvsore  sous  les  Rh-d.s  Ac 
Hyder  Aly  et  de  Tippo  Saib,'    The  work  entii  1 
d'Orcident,  on  Rucherches  sur  TEtat  Civd,  I 

la  Litti'ralure  des  Juifs  en  Fmnc^.  en  Italic,  et  t^u  E*- 
pagne,  pendant  le  Moyen  Age,'  treats  a  subjw-t  tbtf 
ha-^  seldonj  and  m\y  imperfectly  been  touched  by  tbf 
historian,     Buignot    throw   considerable    light   oa  ^ 


middle  ages  by  his  *Histaire  du  Gouvernement  FikjdaL' 
We  raay  conskler  as  belonging  to  French  hlorature  llitj 
workn  of  the  laic  Prusssian  ininisk^r  for  foreign  affLiirs. 
Anollon^  '  Lkjn*iirl<Vations  gene  rales  sur  IHistoirc/  and 
htn  'Tableau  des  Kcvolutiuna  du  Systcme  pohlique  de 
i'Eufopc,' 

MdJiary  hislory  has  Ijecn  treated  by  Dumas,  in  his 
'Pret'iA  dcii  Ev6nemc*ns  Mihtaires,  ou  Essai  Ilbtorioue  sur 
Jes  Cammgncu  de  171)9  ^  1814,'  26  voU, ;  and  by  Joimni, 
•Traite  dos  gifandes  Operations  Militaires/  IS  vols.  Cham- 
bray  and  Labaomc  have  written  the  history  of  the  cam- 
|)ttign  of  Russia  in  161*2.  Segur^s  work  on  ihe  same  sub- 
ject, whieh  has  merit  as  a  literary  composition,  contains 
liltle  military  mfonnationjand  Mnngs  to  Ihe  cla^s  of  poems 
in  prose.  Marshal!  Gouvien  St.  Cyr  is  the  author  of  *  M<^- 
moires  sue  les  Campagne^  depuis  1702  jusquata  Paix  de 
Campo  Formio/  4  Tob. ;  of  which  his  *  Mcmoires  sur  lus 
Campagnes  sous  !ii  Direcloirc,  le  Conbulat,  ct  rEmpire/ 
form  a  <;ontimiation-  General  Foy's  *  Hiiitory  of  the  Penin- 
{jnlar  War*  is  a  work  of  inei it ;  but  the  most  remarkable 
work  on  the  subject  is  undimbtetlly  that  which  Na^x^fon 
dictated  at  St.  Helena:  *  Memoires  pour  serur  i  rHistoirc 
de  France  sous  Napoldoaj  6cntt'S  i  St.  Heldne.  sous  la 
dict^e  do  I'Eropereur,  par  les  Gr*n6rauK  qui  on  I  partagfi  sa 
Captivity,  ct  pubh^s  sur  les  Manuscrits  cntlcrcment  eor- 
rig^s  de  sa  main ;'  8  \ol5.  The  work  of  the  same  great 
man  on  the  wars  of  Crosar,  wliich  has  been  receully  pub- 
lishedt  is  not  less  valuable  and  interesting. 

There  is  an  extraordinary  abundance  of  historical  me- 
moirs relating  to  this  perio<L  J,  F.  Banidre  and  St.  Albin 
Berrille  have  pubHshetlj  *  Collect  ion  dosM^moi  res  rela  I  ifs  it 
rilistuirc  de  b  Revolution  Fran^oise;*  *  M^moires  parli- 
culiers  jiour  scrvir  a  Vllistoire  de  la  R6\'olution  f  and  *  Col- 
le<:tion  des  Memoires  Historiques  des  Dames  Fran<;aises.' 
Of  the  Memoires  relating  to  Napoleon,  the  most  important 
arc  those  of  La*icazas^  who  accompanied  Napoleon  to  St, 
Helena,  Bjuriennc,  B.  Fain,  Constant,  &c.  Those  of 
Madame  Cam  pan  (fenime  de  chambre  of  the  unfortunate 
Marie  AntoinoTTe),  Carnot,  Fouch^,  Louts  XVIIL,  Mira- 
beau,  M,  de  Roland,  S;c.,  arc  all  works  of  great  inter- 
est, inasmuch  us  they  relate  to  the  most  eventful  period 
in  the  history  of  the  world.  The  most  entertaining  of 
this  clasa  of  prmluctions  are  the  '  Memoires  de  Madame 
de  la  Roche  Jat|iielain/  who  describes  in  an  admirable 
manner  the  scenes  of  the  Vendean  war,  of  wincli  she  was 
an  eye-witness  hcrsdf.  Tlxe  Freneh  have  done  much 
for  biography  during  this  period;  and  the  *  Bio^rnphie 
Universelle,  Anctenne  el  Moderne/  CU  vols.,  all  hough  very 
unequal  in  pipint  of  merit,  is  stdl  the  best  work  of  the  kind 
in  the  compass  of  European  literature.  The  *  Biographic 
des  Hommes  Vivans,*  5  vols.,  18J4-16,an{l  the  *Biographie 
Nouvelk  des  Conleraporains,*  25  vols^  1820,  arc  written 
mther  in  a  parry  spirit,  and  not  entitled  to  any  great  praise. 
The  '  Biographic  Uni^erselle  et  Portative  dta^^  Con  tempo- 
rainV  1826,  is  considered  to  be  more  impartial  than  the  two 
works  just  mentioned.  The  *  Dictionnairc  Historiquc  par 
Bauvais,  r^vu  par  Barhier,'  1826,  and  the  '  Biographic  Medi- 
rale/  also  deserve  notice.  Villemain  has  WTitten  a  *  Life  of 
CrorawelL*  An  important  service  has  been  rendered  to 
chronology  by  St.  Allais  in  the  *  Art  de  v^'rifier  les  Dates  * 
and  by  Co  u  reel  les'  *  UAit  de  verifier  les  Dates  depuiji  1770 
jusqn*^  nos  Jours.*  The  *  Tableaux  de  la  Lit  t<'Ta  lure  au 
Sci^idrae  Sificle,*  by  St.  Marc  Girardin  ;  Villemain^s  'Cours 
de  la  Litti5rature,'  and  his  'Mt'langes  Historiqucs  et  LiltA- 
raires;*  and  Gingucne*s  *  History  of  the  Literature  of  Italy,* 
He  valuable  additions  to  literature. 

Parliamentary  eloquence  sprung  np  in  France  during 
this  period.  The  best  speeches  of  the  public  men  are  col- 
kcled  in  the  *Choixde  Rapports,  Opinions,  etDiscours  pro- 
nonces  ^  la  Tribune  Nalionale  depuis  1789  jusqu^ilcc  juur/ 
20  vols.,  1818-22;  and  '  Collection  des  principaux  Discours 
cl  Choix  des  Rapports  ct  Opinions  pronon"  cs  a  la  Clmmhrc 
des  Pairs  ct  a  la  Chambre  des  Deputes  depuis  la  Session 
de  1815,*  Sec.  Those  who  wish  to  become  neqnaintcd  with 
the  eloquence  of  the  French  bar  may  consult  Le  Borreffu 
Francois  ^  Co  flection  d<*s  Chef  a  (tOiuvrefi  de  VKluqti^ncejudi- 
daire  en  Fmnci^r  16  vols.,  Paris»  1823,  by  Clair  and  Clopier; 
•nd  the  Annulcs  da  Barreau  Fran^ais;  alsoDupin's  Choi,v 
rf<?  Plaidayers  et  de  Memoires ;  and  Bonnet's  Dacfmn  et 

Amorigi^t  the  oihor  writers  of  this  period  we  may  mention 
Madame  de  Genlis^   Joviy,  who  is  a  masterly  painter  of 
contcmp<^rar>*  manners;    f^odier,  autbcrr  of  mauy  flovok 
P.  C^  Nw  U\M 


and  works  on  literary  criticisn),  &c.  Novclfl  ar<?  exceed- 
ingly abundant,  but  most  of  them  seem  to  dehght  insccnea 
of  horror  and  profligacy.  Wc  must  except  from  this  cen- 
sure *  Cin^jmars/  by  Alfred  de  Vigny,  which  is  perhaps 
the  most  successful  imitation  of  thekind  of  novel  crealed 
by  Scottt  and  *  Tristan  le  Voyageur,*  by  Marehangy,  whicli 
exhibits  a  most  interesting  picture  of  France  during  iho 
fourleenth  century. 

Tlie  mathematical  and  physical  sciences  have  been  culti- 
vated in  Franco  during  this  period  with  great  success;  and 
a  mere  catalogue  of  tbe  works  would  not  only  cany  us  far 
beyond  our  limits,  but  would  he  foreign  to  the  puqtosc  of 
tliis  sketchi  which  is  to  exhibit  the  literary  character  of 
the  age. 

Tlioae  who  wish  to  make  a  particular  study  of  the  history 
of  the  French  language  and  literature  may  find  amplo 
materials  in  the  following  works  : — Hisiotre  de  la  Langtw 
Franpaisep  par  Henr\,  2  vols.,  Paris,  1812;  Nouteiies  Re^ 
cherches  sur  fes  Patois,  par  Champollion  Figeae,  Paris, 
ISO*);  Ej:ameu  critiiitta  des  Diciionjiaire^  de  la  Laiigtie 
Fratt^auet  fuv  Nodier,  Paris,  1828;  Easai  d^un  Gia^suire 
Occetanien^  jmr  Roc h eg ude,  Toulouse,  1819;  Raynouard*s 
Grammaire  com  pane  des  Langues  de  PEurttpe  Latiue^ 
dims  leurs  Rapjmrts  avec  la  Langue  des  Troubiidours , 
Pec^wrchcs  sur  f/hiciennete  de  la  Langue  Romane ;  Elc* 
mens  de  la  Grammatre  de  la  Lungae  Romane  avant  tannce 
1000  and  hm  Grammatre  i?om£3ffft',  arc  exceedingly  valuable 
for  the  study  of  the  Laji^ue  d^Oc,  or  the  southern  French. 
Not  less  important  for  llie  history  of  the  Langue  J' 0/7,  or 
northern  French,  is  the  work  of  the  last-named  author, 
entitled  Obserrations  Phil<jh}iiqu€8  et  Grammalk^ei  sur 
le  Roman  de  Ron ;  and  Roquefort's  Glosstiire  de  Ut 
Langue  Romane*  A  great  deal  of  cmious  research  on  the 
hislory  of  the  French  lani^uage  is  conlaitied  in  ike  Archco- 
Ingie  Franfcn'set  ou  Vocnbulaire  des  Mots  ancieiis  tomb*h 
en  desuetude  et  propres  d  ctre  rcstitues  au  Laugnge 
nmdernej  by  Pou^ens,  2  vols.,  Paris,  1825;  Trcsor  dfs 
Reahercltes  et  /bitiquitcs  Gauloise  ct  Fra/ifoise,  by  Borcl, 
1^*65;  and  Lacombe^a  Dtctiottnaire  du  vieux  Larr^age 
FranpoiSf  Paris.  1767.  Mercier  has  published  a  Dicfion- 
flair e  du  hns  Luiigage,  2  vols.,  Paris,  180^.  For  the  sLudy 
of  the  modern  French,  the  Dictit^mory  uf  the  French  Aeu- 
demy  may  he  consulted,  whiuh  has  gone  tlirough  many 
editions,  and  SttiplvJfwnt  au  Dictionnaire  de  rjcadcimr, 
mn (Pliant  les  Termes  apprrq  rih  aux  Arts  et  aud'  Scitffces, 
(tt  les  Mots  nouveaux  corisacres  par  Vumge,  Paris,  1825; 
Dictimmaire  de  fAcndcmie  Fran^.,  SupLt  cofiteitant  etwi- 
Ttfti-i  II, 000 Mots  7ifmreaiu\  rcdigcpar uue Sfjctclc de  Gram- 
mairiens,  Paris,  1831  ;  Dictitmnaire  Ruiso9}nc  de  Difficultcg 
de  la  Langue  I&unfaise,  Paris,  1S22  ;  Dictiunnutre  EtymO' 
logique  de  la  Langue  Frauf.,  par  Ror|\iefort,  Paris,  1  S2l> ; 
Pmlologie  Franfaise,  par  Noel  Carpentras,  Paris,  IbJl ; 
Nouveati  Dirt,  Universelle  des  St/nontfrnes  Frau^'uises,  par 
Girard,  Bauzcc,  Rouhaud,  and  Guizot;  Dictionmdre  det 
Proverbes  i^awp.,  par  De  la  Me sanges,  Paris,  1821.  Far 
the  study  of  the  Fremh  literature,  me  works  of  Lahnrpe, 
Barante,  Guizot,  and  others  which  have  been  already  men- 
tioned, as  well  as  the  articles  relating  to  French  writers  in 
the  Biographie  Uniier&elle  and  tbe  Biogr.  llniiK  Poriattve 
des  Cotemporaiiies  may  be  con&ulled, 

FRANCE,  ISLE  OF.    [MaurithtsO 

FRANCHE  COMTE;  a  provinee  of  France,  and  one  of 
the  thirty-two  mihlarv  governments  inio  whieh,  under  iho 
old  regime,  that  kingdom  was  divided.  It  is  uf  an  jri-egulur 
oblong  furm»  having  its  greatest  length  fiom  uorlh-noiih- 
east^  near  the  head  of  the  river  SaOne,  to  soulh-south-we:?!, 
near  I  lie  town  of  St,  Julien,  on  the  Sarrand,  a  feeder  of  thu 
Ain,  above  13U  nnles,  and  its  greatest  breadth  at  right 
angles  lo  the  above,  from  near  the  river  Vingeanc,  to  Ihe 
banks  of  the  Doubs,  more  than  ut)  nnles.  It  was  bounded 
on  the  north  by  Lorraine,  on  tbe  north-east  by  Jhe  [>rin- 
cipality  of  Montbcliard  (which  has,  since  the  French  Revo- 
lution, been  incorporated  with  France),  on  the  cast  by  Swit- 
zerland, from  which  it  was  separated  by  the  Jura,  on  Ihe 
south  by  Bresse.  and  on  lire  west  b}'  the  province  of  Bour- 
gogne,  and  on  the  north-west  by  Champagne.  Its  principal 
subdivisions  and  towns  were  as  follow.  The  population  of 
the  towns  is  tram  the  eensus  of  I83t), 

Bailliage  d'Amont— Ve??oul  ( capital  of  t]»o  hadliagc)* 
5887;  Faueogney;  Luxued ;  Jussey;  Gray,  63.1j;  Lure, 
29 jO;  Baunie  les  Dames,  2519. — Bailhagc  du  Miiieii — - 
Besan^on,  capital  of  the  bailliage  and  of  the  whole  pro- 
vince 2U,718:  Oinaus;  Quingey;  Dole,  m,  137.— Baiiliago 
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tfAval^Lons-lo-Saulnier,  capital  of  tlie  bnilUago,  7684; 
Mias;  Arbois;  Poligny,  6492;  Orgelet;  Sainte  Claude, 
5239;  Pontarlicr,  4890. 

The  proviiicG  is  Tvholly  in  Ibe  basin  of  the  RhSno  j  it  is 
waicriid  by  the  Sat*mo  and  the  Ain,  feeders  of  the  RhOne^ 
the  Doubs,  and  Oignon,  feeders  of  the  SaAtio,  and  i>evcral 
other  streams  belonging  to  the  same  system.  The  lower 
and  more  level  parts  ef  the  province  are  fruitf\d  in  grain: 
the  upper  parts  produce  pasturatcc  for  a  vast  nnmbor  of 
eatUc»  The  province  is  now  divided  into  the  departments 
of  DouBs,  JiTRA,  and  Sa?)nk  Haute. 

La  FrancheComtl  wa^s  in  the  time  of  CflBsar,  inhabited 
by  the  Seqnani,  a  Celtic  people,  one  of  the  most  powerful 
in  Gaub  Their  eonteniions  with  the  ^Edui  led  them  to 
call  in  the  Germans,  under  their  king  Anovistus,  by  whose 
aid  they  effectually  humbled  their  opponents ;  bvit  the  war- 
like strangers  whom  they  had  introduced  became  the  tyrants 
of  that  part  of  Gaul,  and  especially  of  the  unhappy  Se- 
quani.  Ca?sar  drove  out  the  Germans  (45  n.c) ;  hut  it  was 
for  the  natives  oidy  a  change  of  masters,  and  the  Sequani, 
with  the  rest  of  Gau!,  passed  under  the  yoke  of  Rome. 
[BotrRGooNE.]  Under  the  Roman  dominion  Franche 
Coml^,  wiib  Switzerland  and  parlof  Bourgogno,  constituted 
the  province  of  Maxima  Seqnanormn. 

TJpun  the  downfal  of  the  Roman  empire  Franche  Comt6 
was  comprehended  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Burgumlians.  npon 
the  overthrow  of  which  it  became  subject  to  the  Franki, 
In  the  division  of  the  territories  of  Clovis  among  his  sons 
and  dcscendivnts,  it  formed  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Austra&ia, 
and  afltTwards  of  Lotbaringia,  or  Lorraine.  In  the  reign 
of  Ciiarles  le  Simple,  king  of  France,  to  whom,  after  several 
changes,  this  district,  then  called  Haute  Bourgogne  flipper 
Burgundy),  or  the  principality  Outre  SaQne  fbcyeild  the 
Sa6ne)  had  fallen,  Besan^on,  with  I  he  surrounding  dislricts, 
was  formed  into  a  county,  called  the  county  of  Bourgogne, 
in  favour  of  Hngncs,  the  first  count  (a.d.  915).  Some 
writers  however  represent  Franelic  Comt6  to  have  hecu 
part  of  t!ie  kingdom  of  Bourgogne  Transjurano,  and  post- 
pone the  erection  of  the  county  of  Bourgogne  tUl  a.d*  995* 
(See  L\irf  tie  verijier  les  Dates.) 

Renaud  III.  (AD.  1 127-1 148),  count  of  Bom*gogne,  who»e 
dominions  had  acnuired  great  extent, reaching  from  Bale  to 
the  Is^re,  refused  nornage  on  various  pleas  to^'Lothaire,  em- 
peror of  Germany,  to  whose  predecessors  the  counts  of 
Bourgogne  had  paid  homage*  and  maintained  !iis  refusal 
during  his  life.  It  is  supposed  that  the  county  derived  from 
this  eircnmstance  its  designation  ef  La  Franche  Comt^. 
The  marriage  of  his  daughter  to  the  emperor  Frederick 
Barbarossa  brought  the  county  into  the  hanck  of  that 
prince,  who  made  Besamjon  a  free  imperial  city.  He  re- 
signed the  county  to  his  son  Otton,  by  the  marriage  of 
whose  descendants  the  county  passed  into  various  hands, 
as  of  the  kings  of  Fmnce  and  I  lie  dukes  of  Bourgogne  of 
the  first  and  second  race  of  the  blood  royal  of  France.  On 
the  death  of  Charles  lu  Hardi.  last  duke  of  Bourgogne  of 
tht3  second  race  [Boubgoqne],  the  county  passed,  wiih  a 
considerable  portion  of  his  inheritance,  to  the  archduke 
Maxinnlian,  from  him  to  his  grandson  Charles  V.,  and  so 
to  the  Spanish  branch  of  Ihe  Austrian  family.  In  1GG8 
Louis  XIV.  of  France  conquered  Franche  Comic  from  the 
Spaniards,  but  restored  it  by  the  peace  of  Aix-la-CIiapelle 
in  the  same  year.  He  again  conquered  it  in  1674,  and  it 
was  ceded  by  Spain  to  France  at  the  peace  of  Nimeguen 
in  lfi78. 

FRANCHISE,  a  species  of  incorporeal  hereditament. 
Franchise  and  liberty  are  used  as  synonymous  terms,  and 
their  definition  is  a  royal  privilege^  or  branch  of  the  king's 
prcrogalive,  subsisting  in  the  hands  of  a  subject,  Bemg 
therefore  derived  from  the  crown,  such  privileges  must 
arise  fVom  the  king's  grant,  thrmgh  in  some  cases  they 
may  be  held  by  prescription,  which  presupposes  a  grant. 
[pRESCftiPTiON,]  The  kinds  of  them  are  various,  and  ah 
most  infinite,  and  may  subsist  in  corporations,  in  one  man, 
or  in  many,  as  co-tenants,  (2B1.  Com-37.}  A  few  instances 
may  be  mentioneii:  thus  a  county  palatine  is  a  franchise, 
and  so  arc  privdeges  given  to  corporate  bodies,  forests, 
chases,  the  right  to  wreck  [Flotsam],  dcodands,  estrays, 
&c,  [Deodano;  Estray,]  Franchises  may  he  lost  or 
forfeited  by  the  partien  who  enjoy  ihem,  if  they  misuse 
their  privilege  or  neglect  to  perform  the  requisite  dutiL^s  in 
respect  of  them  [Ferry]  ;  and  if  the  owners  are  disturbed 
or  incommoded  in  the  proper  exercise  of  their  franchise, 
which  is  an  ii^jusj  imowii  to  the  law  as  a  diiturbance  of 


franchise,  tbey  may  have  remedy  in  a  speciat  action  on  tl 
case ;  or  where  the  franchise  is  to  le^-y  a  toll,  they  may  ^*- 
train  for  the  amount  alleged  to  be  due.  [Distress.]  (3  SL 
Com.  23G.> 

FRANCIS  I.  of  France  was,  like  Louis  XIL,  dcscemled 
from  Charles  the  Wise  through  Louis  I.  duke  of  Orlcaiti. 
This  Unfortunate  prince  was  assassinated  by  John  duke  of 
Burgundy,  and  his  two  sons  were  for  a  long  period  prisooen 
to  the  English.  The  younger  of  the  two,  John  count  of 
Angoulenic,  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Charles.  During 
the  life  of  Louis  XL  ihe  count  of  Angoulgrae  had  ftomc  dif- 
flcuUy  in  guarding  against  the  jealousy  of  the  king,  and  l? 
his  commutid  married  Ix»uisa  of  Savoy*  who,  on  the  ISti 
of  September*  1494»  became  the  mother  of  Francii  1. 
Louis  XIL  took  charge  of  the  infant  heir  of  AngoUlfoie 
at  the  death  of  his  father,  and  afterwards  gave  him  hk 
daughter  Claude  in  marriage.  Francis  distinguished  him- 
self in  the  defence  of  the  frontiers  on  the  side  of  SiKiin  and 
Flanders^  and  succeeded  to  the  throne  at  the  age  or  twcntjf- 
one,  in  JaTiuary,  1515. 

One  oi  his  first  endeavours  was  to  prosecute  Uie  cktnj 
on  the  duchy  of  Mibm.  which  he  derived  ffOTii  his  gniai!' 
mother  Valentine.  Against  this  expedition  the  Swim*  bad 
already  combined  with  Pope  Leo  X.  and  willi  '>' •  i-'^  ©f 
Spain ;  but  Francis  having  passed  the  Altis  lly, 

a  battle  luuk  place  at  Marignano,  in  wbicli  t  n- 

fantry  fought  with  even  more  than  their  usual  > 
and  courage.    The  combat  lasted  two  days^  and  fro'. 
to  15,000  Swiss  are  said  to  have  fallen  in  it.    The  viclonwu* 
French  entered  Milan  on  the  23rd  of  October,  1515,  audi 
peace  was  shortly  uAcr  concluded  with  the  pope. 

In  Januar>%  1516.  the  prince  (afterwards  Charles  Vl who 
was  destined  to  be  the  rival  of  Francis  througli        "  \t 

career,  succeeded  to  the  kingdom  of  Cast  ile,  Hi  i*j 

his  mother  Joan  wa^^  slill  alive.  The  frontier  i-\  .tec 

on  the  side  of  Flanders  and  of  the  Pyrenee-  tin 

the  hands  of  one  and  the  *ame  monarch.  1  uc  ncai)  of 
Noyon  (1516)  reestablished  for  a  short  time  Uie  |>ti6e  ni 
Europe;  and  the  king  of  France  endeavoured  tampan 
himself  against  future  wars  by  securing  the  frieniliip o/ 
the  Swiss,  whom  he  bad  learnt  to  appreciate  as  eaeouek 
Tlie  Venetians  and  the  Pope  iilso  became  his  aUie». 

On  tlie  death  of  Maximilian,  emperor  of  Germany  CU ilk 
Charles  and  Francis  declared  themselves  candidates  for  tie 
imperial  crown.     The  former  urged  his  claims  as  one  of  tht 
bouse  of  Auitria  and  as  the  only  prince  in  Europe  who,  fcj 
uniting  the  wealth  of  the  New  World  and  the  arms  of  ibt 
Old,  contd  arrest  the  progress  of  the  Sultan  Sclim  IL  Thr 
latter  put  forward  bis  greater  experience  in  war,  and  d^iJ' 
on  the  impolicy  of  plaemg  the  joint  power  of  Spain,  " 
dors,  Na[)les,  and  the  empire  in  the  lumdi  of  an  Aw 
prince.     Hcnrj*  of  Enghmd  \^^s  inclined  to  h      ■  • 
jjctitor  himself,  while  Leo  X.  wovdd  gladly 
the  Gorman  throne  some  prince  of  less  iiu] 
Charles  or  Francis,  and  one  who  had  no  po\\  ■ 
Italy.     Ii  is  8.ud  that  the  crown  was  offered 
of  Saxony,  who  declined  it  and  secured   il 
Charles.     Francis  had  an  interN'iew  with  the  j 
land  between  Guines  and  Arrlres,  and  Charle!»  « 
Dover  on   his  vovage  from  Corunna  to  the  Ne; 
(15'JU). 

In  1521  Francis  made  an  attempt  ta  re*y>v*»r  Nn^Wf^  ftf 
the  family  of  Jean  D'Albret;  but  al^or  1 1  ' 'Vw 

pel  una  the  French  w^erc  repulsed  from  lu  jf;^ 

finally  lost  all  they  had  previously  gained,     .i  u« 

of  quarrel  arose  from  Robert  do  la  Mark,  lot  i il, 

declaring  war  against  the  empen>r  and  thruviju^;  iuui*itf 
on  France.  Mezieres  was  defended  by  Bayieifid  ftgttio^tiv 
imperial  army,  and  a  pretended  attempt  '«  f»*r*i.iitt(a 
having  been  made  by  Wolsey,  who  was  in 

papal  crown,  a  league  was  concluded  ;\^  ,  b} 

the  emperor,  the  king  of  England,  and  the  pope.  LiittLnc, 
the  general  of  Fmncis.  being  deserted  bv  his  Swiift  •uv 
iliaries,  was  driven  from  the  Mdanese  by  f*r(n»per  Cttlonat; 
Pnrma  and  Placentia  were  united  to  the  r rr b-»ia5tii*i 
states;    and  the  death  of  Leo  X.  is  said    ^  ra 

accelerated   by  joy  at  the  successes  of  his  i>. 

The  French,   although  reinforced  by   Iv  s^  *tit 

defeiiteil  at  Birncca ;   and  while  Milan  i*  wttt 

being  lost  in  Italy,  Henry  of  ''      '       '  Piciirh 

and  Normandv.    In  1523  the  ^  lindlyti 

Francis,  joined  the  popeand  tht  i  .uucmh  .«^  mu^i  aiia;^ 
his  owti  subject^  Ihe  constable  uf  BoiU'bon,  «JLfKised  te  tin 
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;eaiirc  of  slighted  loveontbo  purtof  iheking^s  mother, 
to  his  eneiuic^.  The  Frt^nch  linger Bonnivet,  however, 
the  Tjcino  in  spite  of  the  voteraii  Prosper  Colonna ;  and 
ibe  failure  of  three  attacks  on  the  side  of  Gascony,  Burgundy, 
Hid  Picjj'-'l'  '"'*■  Prancw  in  as  good  n  position  as  the  strength 
of  his  i  could  allow  him  to  hope  for.     In  the 

lining  ui  .^..  ^ -Miara  and  Bourbon  defeated  the  Frenrh 
m  lilt  fi«fiut;  and  in  Itii^  battle  fell  Bayard,  '  the  knighl 
*  villlOttt  fear  iind  without  reproach.'  An  attempt  on  the 
fVtof  the  iraperiahsta  to  maintain  the  war  in  Provence 
vnu  Ihistnited  by  the  king,  who  passed  the  Ceo  is  and  ad- 
vtan«d  on  Milan,  Of  that  city  he  obtained  f^osseasion  ; 
but  by  layini,^  j>iege  to  Pavia,  which  was  gaUantly  defended 
by  Antonio  do  Leyva,  he  gave  time  for  the  imperial  generals 
te  feorgiutise  their  furce^.  This  they  did  with  such  effect, 
thrnt  an  the  24th  of  February,  1 525 1  they  utterly  defeated 
&9  French  troops,  and  Francis  himself  remained  a  prisoner 
fli  the  bands  of  Lannay,,  vice-king  of  Naples.  He  announced 
the  result  of  the  battle  of  Pavia  to  his  raollier  in  the  cele- 
brated words,  *Tout  est  perdu  for*  rhonneur!*  Roljortson 
•ays,  *  On  that  occasion  the  great  abilities  of  Louisa  the 
regent  saved  the  kingdom,  which  the  ^-ioience  of  her  pas- 
lioan  had  more  than  once  exposed  to  the  greatest  danger.' 
Heory  of  England  and  his  minister  WuliHiy  were  inclined 
I  l9  bataa  to  her  overtures;  the  furmer  because  he  was  alarmed 
at  the  growing  power  of  Charles,  the  latter  because  he  had 
Wen  a  aecond  time  disappointed  of  the  papal  crown  by  the 
diction  of  Clement  YIL 

Charles  demanded,  a^  the  ransom  of  the  French  king. 
Burgundy  for  himself,  Provence  and  Dauphtny  for  Bourbon, 
and  the  renunciation  of  all  claims  on  the  Italian  states. 
He  caused  his  prisoner  to  be  conveyed  by  sea  from  Genoa 
Hafoelona.  and  thence  to  Madrid,  where  he  detained 
in  rigorous  conilnement,  until  the  alteration  in  his 
h  made  the  emperor  tear  the  lo&s  of  all  the  advatvtages 
be  bad  anticlpatod.  At  length  the  treaty  of  Madrid 
aiTing^  (I52fi).  Francis  was  to  cede  Burgundy,  to 
up  ttlf  claims  on  Italy  or  on  the  sovereignty  of  Flan- 
and  Artotjs,  to  restore  Bourbon  to  his  dignities  and 
.  le  marry  Eleanor  queen  dowager  of  Portugal,  ^ter 

emperor,  and  finally  to  deliver  his  eldest  and  second 

eent  as  hostages  for  the  fulfilment  of  these  stipulations. 
White  ho  pledged  his  oath  and  hyiiour  tor  the  observance 
of  the  conditions  of  the  treaty,  he  caused  a  secret  protest 
against  the  validity  of  his  prumise  to  be  prepared,  He  set 
ftiat  on  France  a  little  more  than  a  year  after  the  battle  of 
Pavia,  and  mounting  hu  horse,  put  him  into  a  gallop,  ex- 
ing,  •  I  am  yet  a  kmg  V 

very  soon  became  obvious  that  the  Fretich  king  did 
l&te&d  to  adhere  to  the  treaty  of  Madrid.   While  Charles 
"^"^     demanded   the  fulfilment  of  his  oath,  from  which 
bad  absolved  him,  Fnini'is  enterc^l  into  a  league 
ic  Venetians,  Clement,  and  Henry  of  England-   The 
1  generals,  taking  advantage  of  a  delay  on  the  part 
French,  reduced  the  castlo  of  Milan,  though  obsli- 
dteiended  by  Sforza,  whom  Charles  had  already  do- 
to  have  forfeited  his  duchy.     In  1527  Bourbon  ad* 
upon  Rome:  ho  himself  tell  in  the  assault  of  that 
wliich  suffered  more  from  iho  army  of  a  Christian 
emp<!rcir.  the  especial  patron  of  the  Roman  see,  than  it  had 
done  from  the  most  barbarous  of  it%-  heathen  invaders. 
iunt  himiielf,  shut  itp  iti  the  castle  of  St,  An^elo,  was 

ngth  obliged  to  surrender,  and  was  only  released  for  a 

beevy  ransom  at  the  termmation  of  six  months. 

Notwithstanding  some  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  etn- 

|Miror  to  relax  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  Madrid,  the  nego- 

•  tifttions  terminated  in  a  declaration  of  war  on  the  part  of 

France  and  England.    Charles  a4^oused  his  rival  of  perjury, 

to  which  Francis  replied  by  a  challenge  to  single  e^jmbat, 

>    In  February,  1526,  the  imperial  army,  wasted  by  the 

consequent   on    ita  exoeeses,  was  with    ditticulty 

off  from  the  miserable  city  on  which  it  had  preyed 

montl^      Lautrec  followed  them,  and  sat  down 

Naples;    but  the  French  army  were  in  their  turn 

iked  by  disease,  and   Onally  reduced   to  a  wrelehud 

lant,  which  surrendered  to  the   prince  of  Orange  at 

ia.     Andrew  Doria,  disgusted  with  the  conduct  of  the 

icb,  renounced    their  alliance  and    liberated  Genoa, 

Antonio  de  LevA-a  ruined  the  French  army  in  the 

ni'^i  as  completely  as  the  prince  of  Orange  had  ruined 

h  besieged  Naples,      The  success  of  the  Turk  in 

,  and  the  progress  of  the  Reformation,  ineUned 

lithe  cflipeiuf  W  pa^ec,  «i£id  iho  lioi^y  t^  Ouiabiay  w 
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concluded  by  the  negotiations  of  Margaret  of  AuHrffanS 
Louisa  of  Savoy  (August  5,  15'23J.  Charles  agreed  not  to 
urge  his  claim  on  Burgundy,  while  Francis  renounced  the 
sovereignty  of  Flanders^  abandoned  Italy,  and  bound 
himself  to  pay  2,000,000  crowns  as  the  ransora  of  his  sons* 
In  c^inseqiience  of  a  treaty  between  the  pope  and  the 
emperor,  Florence  was  restored  to  the  Medici,  and  Clement 
allowed  himself  to  bo  guided  by  the  wishes  of  Charles  as 
to  the  divorce  of  Catherine  of  Anigon  from  Henry  VllL 
He  met  however  with  eagerness  a  proposal  on  the  part  of 
Francis  for  the  marriage  of  his  niece,  Catherine  de*  Me- 
dici, to  the  duke  of  brleans,  afterwards  Henry  II. 

The  dissensions  in  the  empire  manifested  by  the  diet  of 
Augsburg  (1530)  and  the  league  of  Scbmalkalden,  induced 
the  French  king  to  encourage  that  religious  party  in  Ger- 
many which  he  persecuted  in  his  own  daniinions.  Durmg 
the  absence  of  Charles  in  Africa  (1535)  he  advanced  into 
Italy  under  pretext  of  punishing  Sforza,  now  returned  to  his 
duchy,  for  the  execution  of  his  ambassador,  and  seized  the 
territorj^  of  Savoy.  It  was  not  until  the  spring  of  1536  that 
the  emperor  was  able  to  take  active  measures  against  him, 
Sforza  died,  and  the  imperial  troops  drove  the  French  out  of 
Savoy  and  advanced  to  the  frontiers  of  Provence.  The 
French  had  laid  waste  the  whole  of  Dauphiny ;  and  although 
Aries  and  Marsedlea  were  besieged,  Montmorency,  a  second 
Fabius,  kept  his  troops  under  the  walls  of  Avignon  and 
refused  to  risk  a  battle.  This  policy  succeeded  so  w  ell, 
that  at  the  end  of  two  months  the  imperial  army  was  cutn- 
pel  led  to  retreat  in  a  miserable  state.  After  an  attack  by 
the  French  on  the  side  of  Flanders,  a  cessation  of  arms  woa 
at  length  agreed  on  through  the  mediation  of  the  two  sisters, 
the  queens  of  Hungary  and  France,  The  exhausted  stale 
of  his  treasury,  and  the  fear  of  an  alliance  between  Francis 
and  the  Turk,  induced  Charles  to  consent  to  a  cessation  of 
arms  in  Piedmont  also,  which  was  followed  by  a  truc^  for 
ten  years,  concluded  at  Nice, 

Cuai'lca  then  embarked  for  Barcelona,  but  being  detmned 
by  contrary  winds  on  the  coast  of  Provence,  Francis  pro- 
pased  a  [Msrsonal  interview.  Tl)e  French  king  went  on 
board  the  craperor*s  galley,  and  the  latter  returned  his  visit 
at  Aigue^j  Mortes,  Thus  after  years  of  the  bitteresl  hoe- 
tility  and  enmity,  after  accusations  of  perjury  on  the  one 
hand  and  of  murder  on  the  other,  ami  after  a  challeage  to 
mortal  combat,  these  two  princes  presented  the  singular 
spectacle  of  apparent  reliance  on  each  other's  good  faith  and 
honour.  Hie  marriage  of  Jaraes  V.  of  Scotland  with  Mag* 
dalen  of  Franco,  and  afterwards  with  Mary  of  Guise,  tended 
greatly  to  estrange  Henry  of  England  from  the  French 
court,  while  a  better  understanding  seems  to  have  followed 
tlio  interview  of  Charles  and  Francis.  A  proposal  made  by 
tlio  citisens  of  Ghent  to  deliver  their  town  into  the  hands 
of  the  latter,  was  not  only  rejected,  but  the  designs  of  the 
malcontents  were  betrayed  to  the  emperor  (1539),  Charles 
put  the  sincerity  of  his  new  friendship  to  a  more  sevure 
test,  by  asking  permission  to  pass  through  Frntice  on  his 
way  from  Spain  to  the  Low  Countries.  Francis  mot  him 
at  Chatellerault  and  received  htm  as  his  guost  in  Pans. 
A  promise  wa.s  made  of  investing  the  duke  of  Orleans  with 
tlie  duchy  of  Milan ;  but  all  demands  for  its  fulfilment  on 
the  part  of  the  ambassadors  of  Francis  were  evaded  by  Iho 
emperor. 

White  the  latter  was  preparing  his  expedition  to  Algiers, 
the  king  of  France  sent  to  demand  satisfaction  for  the 
murder  of  his  ambassador  to  the  Porle,  Rincon.  who  was 
assassinated,  if  not  by  the  orders,  at  least  with  the  con- 
nivance of  the  Marquis  del  Vasto,  the  governor  of  Milan. 
On  the  ground  of  this  outrage  war  was  agam  declaR«tl 
(1542),  but  the  king  of  England  and  the  Protestant  princes 
remained  firm  to  the  emperor.  The  subseouenl  operations 
in  Roussdlon,  Flanders,  and  Piedmont,  proauci^d  t.o  events 
of  importance  until  the  battle  of  Cerisoles  (April  1 1,  1544), 
in  which  the  French  were  completely  victorious.  On  the 
other  hand,  Charles  advanced  into  Champagne  with  a  lajge 
and  wetl-appointeii  army*  and  Henry  VIlL  besieged  Bou- 
logne. On  the  nth  September,  1544,  a  peace  was  con- 
cluded at  Crespi,  which  tne  emperor  consented  to,  princi- 
pally from  fear  of  the  Turk  and  from  the  increasing  strength 
of  the  Protestants,  Francis  did  bis  utmost  to  animate  these 
two  parties;  but  in  1547,  on  the  last  day  of  March,  the 
death  of  the  French  king  relieved  his  opponent  from  many 
of  the  appreheusions  which  he  bad  enter  la  inedt 

In  reviewing  the  position  of  Francis  during  his  whole 
>^uggW  with  too  ompoiyji  we  ofo  iUuak  wuh  tlK*  cnormouii 
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force  against  TvKich  lie  had  to  oonUnd,  FrtiTice*  in  his 
reign,  stislnined  tht  same  cbaraoler  in  which  she  appeared 
a^^mii  in  the  follow ing  century.  A»  in  the  time  of  tlie 
thiny  vears*  war,  she,  a  CatliiiUe  power,  aided  the  Protestant 
raiiso;'so  in  the  early  part  of  the  hixteenth  century,  when 
the  dancfer  was  the  moVe  imminent,  fr^mi  the  whole  streng^th 
heing  toucentratod  in  the  hand.H  of  Charles  V.,  the  French 
hint;  was  the  only  efficicut  hindrance  to  the  universal 
monarchy  of  the  house  of  Austria.  It  was  Francis  I.  who 
favoured  the  revolt  of  Geneva  from  ihe  duke  of  Savov,  and 
enabled  that  eity  to  found  an  independence  which  was 
afjerward?^  to  become  one  of  the  main  props  of  the  reformed 
faith.  While  however  ho  fostered  religious  rebellion  in 
Germany,  he  proved  his  orthodoxy  in  Paris  by  the  utmost 
c  rueliy  to  the  heretics.  The  gallant  manner  in  which  he 
struggled  against  his  ft>rmidahle  rival,  and  grappled  with 
him  again  and  again  after  the  heaviest  blows,  excites 
our  ssinpaihy  in  his  favour;  his  personal  courage  was 
undutihiod.  and  his  generosity  on  the  two  occasions  in 
which  Charles  put  himself  in  his  power,  more  chivalrous 
tban  his  conduct  with  reference  to  the  treaty  of  Madrid. 
The  author  of  his  life,  in  ihe  *  Biographie  Universelle,'  says, 
*  If  it  was  pcrjurv,  every  Frenchman  was  his  accomplice/ 
The  hard  nature  of  the  conditions  however  cannot  justify 
an  open  and  deliberate  iiath,  accompanied  by  a  secret  protest 
its  its  antidote.  He  is  siiid  to  have  requested  knighthood 
from  tlu^  sword  of  Bayard,  and  his  usual  mode  of  atlirming 
wliat  he  said  was — *'Foi  de  Gentilhomme.'  In  his  family 
Francis  was  far  from  happy:  by  his  first  wife  Claude  of 
France,  daughter  of  Louis  XII.,  be  had  three  sons  and  l^iur 
daughters  ;  his  eldest,  the  Dauphin,  was  said  to  have  been 
jiolHoned  by  his  cup-bearer,  Montecuculi:  whether  such  was 
lliefuct  is  ver>'  doubtful,  and  there  is  certainly  no  reason  to 
»upix»*to  that  the  crime  was  instigated  by  Charles  V.  The 
second  son  succeeded  to  the  thrutie  by  the  title  of  Henry  II. 
His  second  wife,  Eleanor  of  Portugal,  bore  him  no 
ihildron.  His  private  lite  is  not  entitled  to  much  prali^o, 
Madainc  de  Chateaubriand,  sister  of  Lautrec,  the  diiehesse 
d^Rtiimpes,  and  la  belle  Fcinniere,  were  successively  his 
mistresses:  to  vengeance  on  ttie  part  of  the  husband  of 
the  last  he  is  said  to  have  owc<l  his  death.  In  his  reign 
ladies  for  the  first  time  became  constant  attendants  at  the 
French  court,  and  the  foundation  was  laid  fur  those  pro- 
flip'Ute  manners  so  fully  developed  m  the  succeeding 
rt'iffns. 

As  the  patron  of  art  and  literature,  Francis  the  First 
ranks  ile^ervcdly  hi^h.  He  reigned  nt  the  moment  when 
!«ounder  learniuir  and  higher  principles  of  art  were  spreading 
fix>m  Italy  to  the  rest  of  Europe.  Budr,  Lascarig,  Erasmus, 
Ihe  Stephens,  and  Marot,  were  enabled  to  boast  of  his 
countenance  to  letters:  he  is  well  known  O-s  the  patron  of 
Primaticcio  and  CelHni ;  whde  a  greater  tlian  either,  Leonardo 
da  Vinci,  h  said  to  have  died  in  \m  arms.  (Robertson's 
Charles  l\ ;  Perc  Daniel,  Htfitoire  tfe  France ;  Dictton- 
nairfi  de  Bayle ;  Btograpkie  UniverMlle ;  Leopold  Ranke, 
-  Gesehichit*  drr  Piijute.} 

FRANCIS  TL  of  France,  bom  in  1513,  was  the  eldest 
son  of  Henri  IL  and  of  Catherine  de*  Medici.  He  married, 
in  155S.  Mary  Stuart,  only  daughter  of  James  V.  of  Scot- 
land. On  the  death  of  his  farher,  10th  July.  155^1,  Francis 
became  king,  being  then  sixteen  years  of  a^'e.  He  en- 
trusted the  government  to  Francis  duke  of  Guise  and  his 
brother  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine,  uncles  of  Mary  Stuart, 
Ttiis  was  the  beginning  of  the  civil  and  religious  wars  which 
desolated  France  tor  half  a  ceutury.  Anthony  of  Bourbon, 
king  of  Navarre,  and  I>iuis  his  brother,  prince  of  Cond^, 
with  the  other  princes  of  the  blood,  and  Ihe  great  olBccrs  of 
the  stute,  being  indignant  at  seeing  all  the  power  of  the 
state  in  the  tiands  of  two  strangers,  conspired  against  the 
Giii«i»s,  and  joined  the  Protestants  for  that  puqiose,  as  the 
(luises  were  the  zealous  supporters  of  Cathohcism.  In 
March,  1560.  the  Guises  having  been  informed  of  a  con- 
hpiracy  against  them,  removed  the  khig  and  court  to  Ihe 
ciLsllo  of  Amboise:  the  king  named  the  duke  of  Guise 
lic\itenant-general  of  the  kingdom,  and  a  number  of  persons 
were  arrested  and  executed*  Soon  af\cr  the  edict  of  Romo- 
rani  in  was  issued,  which  constituted  the  bishops  judges  of 
hcrf.'sy,  and  took  the  cognizance  of  this  offence  from  the 
piiHtamenU.  It  was  said  that  the  chancellor  De  rHopttal 
consented  to  this  edict  in  ordler  to  avoid  a  greater  c^tI, 
namely,  the  establishment  of  the  Inquisition  in  Franco, 
which  was  nroposcd  by  the  cai'dinal  de  Lorraine,  and  in 
/u>/ias»  that  tm  l^i&iiDpa  would  provo  n^oro  huoKuio  \hm  the 
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parliaments,  who  bad  put  a  great  number  of  PiotesUnti to 
death. 

By  a  former  e<lict.  ia^cd  at  Escouen  by  ''  ■  .'  V 
June,  1S59,  all  tlie  Lutherans  were  declared  \ 
death,    llje  name  of  Huguenots,  to  denote  tii^-  i 
as  a  distinct  sect,  was  introduced  »oon  after,     Th^ 
de  Coligni  Iiaving  presented  to  the  king  a  mermoriai  .^»  .. 
favour,  it  was  resolved,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  chancel  1  f 
De  rH4^pilal,to  leave  them  in  peace,  until  the  general coun 
cil  should  decide,  and  that  if  the  pope  did  not  assemblo  i 
general  council,  a  national  council  should  be  convoked  m 
France*    The  king  assembled  the  states-general  atOrle«t2i| 
when  Ihe  prince  of  Conde,  on  his  arrival,  was  arrested  « 
the  charge  of  a  conspiracy,  and  condemned  to  lose  his  hMd; 
but  he  was  saved  by  the  death  of  ihe  king.  5lb  Detaembif. 
1 5G0,  after  a  reign  of  only  seventeen  months.     He  was  tor* 
ceeded  by  his  brother  Charles  IX.,  then  a  minor.  Franct*  IL 
died  of  an  abscess  in  his  ear;   and  the  rumours  of  pam 
which  were  spread  at  the  time  «^eem,  according  lo  De  TfaoQ 
and  other  historians,  without  foundation. 

FRANCIS  I.,  emperor  of  Germany,  bom  in  ITOS^wu 
the  son  of  Leopold  duke  of  Lorraine,  who  w-i-  tl^..  -►ttfif 
Charles  V.  of  Lorraine,  and  of  Elconora  Mar  i  l-j 

the  emperor   Ferdinand   IIL     Francis's    ni   i     .      .    -ht 
jirincesH  of  Orleans,  niece  of  I>Quis  XIV.      On  ihc  deaitt  id 
his  father  in  1 729.  Francis  succeeded  liira  as  duke  of  L  r- 
raine  and  Bar,    In  consequence  of  the  war  of  1 1 
succestiion,  l^rraine  was  ceded  lo   Stanislaus  L 
fa  therein -law  of  Louis  XV.,  to  revert  after  bis  death  Ui  iini 
crown  of  France,   and    Francis  receiveil   Tuscany  ta  ex- 
change, wliich  duchy  became  vacant  by  the  ext/ntdDH  </ 
the  bouse  of  Medici.      Francis  married   in    1736  ICihi 
Thereiia  of  Austria,  the  only  daughter  and  heiress  of  tho 
emperor  Charles  VL     In  January,  1739,  he  went  to  teuii 
at  Florence  with  bis  consort.     In  1740  Chri-i>    \\   ,i  j 
and  Maria  Theresa  succeeding  bim  in  the  h< 
nions  of  the  house  of  Austria,  she  made  be  r 
regent  with  herself,  but  gave  him  little  shar  ;iitj- 

nistration.     He  however  commanded  her  an  u  i: 

which  she  bad  to  suslain  in  order  to  secure  \v 
[Maria  Theresa.]  After  the  death  of  tho  cui  , 
Vtl,  in  1745,  Francis  was  elected  his  succe3»dor  ini 
perial  throne.     In  1748  the  |>eace  of  Aix-la-Chj; 
stored  peace  to  Germany  and  to  Europe ;  but  : 
new  war  broke  out  between  Prussia  and  Ausir 
by  tlio  name  of  ihe  Seven  Years'  War,  'which  m 
natcd  by  the  ];>eace  of  Hubertsburg.  in  February,  I 
following  year  Joseph,  the  eldest  son  of  Francis,  was  cjtMt  i 
king  of  the  Romans,  and  in  1765  Francis  died  ai  I&d^- 
bruek,  and  Joseph  succeeded  him  as  emperor  uf  GetmtLty, 
his  mother  however  retaining  in  her  hands  the  90i*erdgnC^ 
of  the  Austrian  dominions  till  her  death.     As 
Germany  and  grand-duke  of  Tuscany,  Francis  IctV 
him  the  reputation  of  a  good  prince,  though  he 
volved  in  long  wars  against  his  inclination. 

FRANCIS  II.,  emperor  of  German y»  and  1,  ofAustni^ 
the  eldest  son  of  Leopold  II.  and  of  Maria  Louisa  of  ~ 
was  born  at  Florence  in  February,  1768,     At  an  ear! 
he  was  sent  to  Vienna  to  be  brought  up  nnder  the 
his  uncks  Joseph  II. ,  who  gave  him  the  best  prcc^-pr* 
that  capital.     He  wiis  particularly  v   " 
science  of  administration,  and  he  i 
all  its  details.     He  was  also  enga^^i...  i,, 
against  the  Turks,  and  was  present  at  ihc  ; 
by  General  LaudoTi,  in  1789.     When  . I 
179t>,  Francis  took  the  direction  of  ibe  j 
arrival  of  his  father  from  Florence.    T%v 
Leopold  himself  died,  in  1792,  and  Francis,  whu 
to  his  vast  duminions,  was  likewise  elected  bks  si 
the  imperinl  cro^vn.      He  came  to   Ihe   ti»rune  at  attrf 
anxious  moment.    The  rash  or  premature,  though  w*-!!- 
meant  reforms  of  Joseph  11. ,  had  sown  deep  disc*  > 
several  parts  of  the  hereditary  states  of  Austna,  u 
conciliatory  measures  of  Leopold  had  not  1     ' 
the  IJelgi^ms  were  in  open  revolt, and  Frm 
the  eve  of  a  war  with  France,     In  April,  i . 
wai^  obliged,  by  the  legislative  assembly,  t' 
against  him.    The  Austrian  armies  on  the  Riii 
the  war  for  some  years  with  varied  success,  an 
definite  result;   but  the  successes  of  BonaiM. 
1 7^6-7,  decided  the  fate  of  the  war,     [ 
tlie  treaty  of  Cam|>oforniio,  Francis  gtiv«' 
tho  duohj  Qf  Mtl&fti  reoeiving  u\  is&cluuijjo  Vweo  i^^ 


Dalmatia.    In  1700  a  new  coalition  took  place  between 
Austria,  Russia,  and  Englnnfl,  and  ihe  allied  armies  were 
emineinly  surres^ful,  bolli  in  Italy  and  Germany;  but  a 
luisinidersliuulin^  between  tbe  Austrian  ami  Russian  com- 
manders UhI  to  the  defeat  of  the  Russians  in  Switzerland. 
Id  ISOU,  Bnnajiarte  having  won  the  liattle  of  Marengo ^and 
re-conquered    Lonibardy,  negotiations  of  peace  followed; 
but  Francii*  refused  to  treat  separately  from  his  ally,  Eng- 
land,  and  hoaUlities  began   afresh.      Tlie  Frencli  under 
Moreau  having  gained  the  battle  of  Hohenlinden^  advanced 
kjwartls  Vienna,   when   Francis  proposed  peace,  and   the 
toeaty  of  Luneville  followed  in  lain,  by  which  Ferdinand, 
the  emperor  s  brolher,  was  obliged  to  give  up  Tuscany,  and 
bis  uncle  to  renounce  Modena.     In  December,  1804,  while 
Napoleon   crowned  himself  emperor  of  France  at  Paris, 
Francis    flircseeing    the   approaching    dijisolulion  of   the 
German  empire,  declared   himself  hereditary  emperor  of 
Austria.    In  1805,  feeling  jealous  of  the  new  encroach- 
ments uf  Napoleoa   in  Italy  and  Holland,  the  Austrian 
cabinet  farmed  a  new  coalition  with  Ru>isia  and  England. 
The  campaign  was  nnfavon fable  to  Austria,  the   French 
entered  Vienna,  and  the  battle  of  Auslerlitz  finished  the 
war.    By  the  fallowing  peace  of  Prebburg,  December.  1805» 
Austria  gave  up  the  Venetian  states  and  the  Tyrol.     The 
old   German   empire  was  now  di«isolved  tifier  a  thousand 
years' duration;  and  in  Auc^ust,   ISOC,  Francis  renouncefl 
the  title  of  emperor   uf  Gernjany.  and  assumed   that  of 
Francis  1.,  emperor  of  Austria,  kiiij^^  of  Bohemia  and  Hun- 
gary, Stc.     He  now  availed  himself  of  some  years  of  peate 
to  repair  the  calamities  of  the  former  wars,  to  make  reduc- 
tions, enforce  a  strict  ccHiinorny,  and  support  the  credit  of 
the  state.    In  the  war  of  Napoleon  against  Prussia,  1806-7, 
Austria  maiulained  a  strict  neuU-ality.     After  the  peace  of 
Tilsit  and  the  conferences  of  Erfurt  lietwecn  Napoleon  and 
Alexander,  the  occupation  of  North  Germany  by  Uic  French, 
and  the  invasion  of  Spain,  the  enn>eror  Francis  felt  alarmed, 
and  prepared  for  a  frei>h  struggle,  which  he  saw  must  take 
place  sooner  or  later  for  tlie  independence  of  his  crown. 
Availing  himself  of  Napoleon^s  embarrassments  in  Spain, 
tit  the  beginning  of  1309,  lie  bej^n  alone  a  fourth  war 
against  France,  with  a  force  of  400,OUO  men.     The  arch- 
duke Charles  commanded  the  army  of  Germany,  and  the 
arcbduke  John  that  of  Italy,  whilst  a  force  under  General 
Chasteler  entered  the  TyroX  where  the  people  ro«e   to  a 
man  for  their  former  sovereign      This  war  had  a  different 
character  from  the  preceding,  inasmuch  as  the  people  of 
Gennany  began  now  to  lake  part  iigainst  the  French  ;  corps 
of  parti -^ani^  were  firmed  under  SchilU  the  duke  of  Bnins- 
wick  Gels,  and  others  who  annoyed    the   French,  and  a 
g<?'tieral  spirit  of  insurreclion  manifested  itself  against  the 
foreign  yoke.     The  operations  of  the  war  were  aUo  con- 
ducted on  adiffer<jnt  plnn  from  the  former  wars  of  Marengo, 
An*iterlitz»  and  Jetia.  when  a  single  battle  hatl  decided  the 
t^tc  of  the  war.     The  Austrinns  now  foui^ht  detached  en- 
gagements with  various  success,  nnd  allhouyh  obliged  to 
retire,  ami  even  to  abandon  Vienna,  the  anduluke  Charles 
Jupt  his  army  kigeiher  in  i^ood  order.   Tlie  battle  of  Aspern 
Hb  fought  witli  a  tremendous  loss  on   both  sides,    and 
Bfepoleon  Was  obliged  to  retire  across  the  Danube.     After 
some  time  the  battle  of  Wag  ram  took  place,  and  although 
Ia«t  by  the  AustJians,  yet  the  archduke  retired   in  goofl 
order  towards  Bohemia.     He  proposed  an  armistice,  which 
Napoleon  ncrepted,  and  after  long  negotiations  the  peace  of 
Sidirmbninn  took  place  In  October,  11^09.     Austria  gave  up 
Trieste,  Fiun^e  and  Croatia,  Salzburg,  and  part  of  GaUicia, 
In  JiSlO  Napjleon  married  a  daughter  of  the  emperor 
Francis.      In   1HI2,    during    the   Russian    campaign^    an 
nnxilinry  Austrian  corps,  under  Scdiwartzenberg,  acted  in 
Poland  against   Russia^  hut  it   effected  little.     In    1813 
AuHtria  resumed   its  neutrality,  and  offered  its  mediation 
between  Russia  and  France  on  condition  that  both  powers 
should  evacuate  Gennany.  On  Napoleon's  refusal,  Austria 
jtuned  tho  iillicri,  and  its  army  tontributed  mainly  to  the 
great  haiile  of  Leipzig,  which  decided  that  campaign.     In 
the  following  year  Ihe  Austrian  armies  entered  France  by 
the  way  of  Switzerland,  and  occupied  Burgundy  and  Lyon. 
The  emperor  Fiaticis  followed  the  movements  of  his  troops 
and  after  the  Russiaus  and  Prussians  had  entered  Paris, 
in  April,    1814,  he  proceeded  to  that  capital,   where  he 
remained  two  months.      In  June,    1814,    he  returned   to 
Vienna,  where  the  congress  of  the  European  powers  opened 
it«  sittings.    Ill  isi 5,  after  Bonaparte's  return  from  Elba, 


the  Austrian  troops  adf  anc^d  again  by  the  Simplon  road 
and  occupied  Lyon.  Meantime  another  Austrian  army  had 
driven  Murat  from  Naples  and  re-establislied  ilie  old  King 

Ferdinand.  From  that  epoch  till  his  death  the  emperor 
Francis  remained  at  peace,  with  the  exception  of  a  short 
campaign    against  the  constitutional   party  at  Naples   in 

1821,  when   his  troop  appeared    as  auxiliaries   to  King 

Ferdinand.  When  the  events  of  July,  1S30,  were  known 
at  Vienna,  Francis  and  bis  minister,'  Prince  Metternicli^ 
withstood  the  suggestions  of  the  more  violent  legitiuiisis, 
and  determined  not  to  interfere  in  the  internal  affairs  of 
France  provided  that  power  respected  the  existing  treaties 
with  regard  to  its  foreign  policy.  Prussia  and  England 
followefl  the  same  course,  and  thus  Europe  was  saved  from 
another  general  war.  P'rancis  died  at  Vieima  on  the 
2nd  of  March,  18.15,  in  his  sixty-seventh  year,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  eldest  son  Ferdinand. 

The  personal  character  of  the  emperor  Francis  has  been 
spoken  of  favourably  even  by  his  enemies.  In  Austria  and 
his  other  German  slates  he  was  decidedly  popular,  and  per- 
sonally loved,  especially  by  the  middling  and  lower  classe>$. 
He  was  accessible  to  all ;  kind  and  plain  spoken,  simple  and 
regular  in  his  habits,  assiduous  to  business*  and  his  moral 
conduct  was  unexceptionable.  His  policy  and  administration 
have  been  differently  judged  by  writers,  aceonling  to  their  re- 
spective  opinions.  He  was  decidedly  and  openly  averse  to 
political  innovation  ;  having suflered  much  from  the  French 
revolution  and  its  consequences,  he  had  conceived  a  horror 
of  revolutions,  and  of  every  movement  that  partook  of  a 
democratic  spirit.  The  ruling  principles  of  his  aduiini*- 
tration  were  love  of  order,  minuleness  of  detail,  economy^ 
and  strict  subordination.  These  principles,  which  agreed 
pretty  well  with  the  character  of  his  German  subjects;, 
clashed  with  the  temper  of  the  people  of  Italy,  whose 
activity,  love  of  pleasure,  military  ambition,  and  national 
spirit,  had  been  stimulated  during  tw^enty  years  of  Fieueh 
dominion.  The  people  of  Lonibardy,  especially  the  edncatud 
classes,  felt  dissatisfied  at  being  reduced  to  tbeeonditi^m  of 
an  Austriati  dependency.  Conspiracies  were  hatched, 
which  all  failed,  and  only  ser\*ed  to  render  the  Ausirt.in 
govern  men  t  suspicious  and  severe.  Of  the  persons  implicated 
some  esctiped,  others  were  tried  and  condemned  to  dealh, 
which  sentence  the  emperor  commuted  to  imprisoument 
lor  various  periods  in  several  fortresses,  but  mostly  in  iho 
castle  of  Spielberg,  in  Moravia.  In  other  respects  Francis's 
administration  was  mild  and  tcmperaie.  He  promoted 
material  improvements,  roads,  canals,  and  manufactures. 
His  views  of  commercial  policy  were  of  the  old  or  Colbert 
school.  In  one  particular  he  deserves  untjualilied  praise»  as 
the  promoter  of  popular  education:  be  established  ele- 
mentary' schools  throughout  all  his  donimions,  and  luper- 
intended  himself  all  tfte  details  and  working  of  the  s^sstem. 
An  account  of  the  system  is  given  in  an  article  in  No.  VL 
of  Ihe  *  Quarterly  Journal  of  Education,' entitled  *  Italian 
Education.'  With  regard  to  religious  tolerance,  Frauri*; 
followed  tlic  principles  of  his  predecessors,  Jogeph  and 
Leopold.  He  also  completed  the  code  of  laws  begun  by 
them,  which  is  called  by  his  name.  Further  detads  con- 
cerning the  emperor  Francis,  his  court,  and  cabinet,  may 
be  found  in  the  foUowinj^  works  among  others:  RussePs 
Tour  in  Germamj;  Aimtriam  it  i#,  London,  1827 ;  Menzel, 
Retife-nach  Oeffterreicht  1831  ;  and  a  book  published  at  l*ari8 
in  Italian,  called  Sempiice  veritd  opposta  aile  menzo^ie  di 
Enrico  Mishit  1&34»  in  which  many  exaggerated  or  un- 
founded charges  against  the  emperor  Francis  are  refuted  by 
means  of  authentic  facts  and  flgnres.  Although  the  policy 
of  Austria  has  been  guided  by  its  ministers,  who  have  gene- 
rally been  very  able  men,  yet  there  is  no  doubt  that  lh& 
perfrunal  character  and  principles  of  tbe  emperor  Francis 
have  had  very  considerable  influence. 

FRANCIS  (SAINT),  und  FRANCISCANS.  St.  Franci.% 
the  founder  of  one  of  the  four  orders  of  mendicant  friars, 
called  Franciscans,  was  born  at  Assisi,  in  Umbria,  in  1182. 
He  was  the  son  of  Peter  de  Bernardino,  a  wealthy  mer- 
chant, and  his  mother's  name  was  Pica.  His  mother  chrisr 
tened  him  John,  but  his  father,  who  was  absent  at  the  tinm 
of  bis  birth,  changed  his  name  to  Francis.  Wadding,  ia 
the  *  Ann  ales  Minorum,*  says,  because  he  learned  French 
early,  to  tjualify  hnnself  for  his  father's  profession,  Ja- 
cobus dc  Voragine  turns  it  into  a  miracle  ;  '  Primi!»  ratione 
miraculi  connolandi:  lingnam  enini  Gallicam  tniraculose  a 
Deo  recepisse  cognoacittir.'    {Acta  Stmcior.  Oclob.,  torn,  ii* 
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p.  559,)  St  Francis  was  at  flrst  a  young  man  of  ttbaoluto 
mnnnera,  but  in  consequence  of  a  fit  of  Hicknesa,  about  tli« 
year  r206,  bo  became  so  strongly  aflVjcterl  wi lb  religious 
real  as  to  take  a  resolution  to  retire  from  tlie  world.  He 
now  (Icvotcii  himself  to  sobtude,  and  mortified  bimself  to 
HO  great  a  degree  tbat  the  inhabitants  of  Assisi  judged  bim 
to  be  distracted.  His  father^  thiiddng  to  make  him  re^^unie 
tho  habitsi  of  ordinary*  bfe,  threw  him  into  prison  ;  but  find- 
in  j^  that  this  made  no  impression  upon  him,  be  carried  him 
before  ibe  bishop  of  Assisi,  in  order  to  make  him  renounce 
all  title  to  his  father's  tem[>onil  possessions,  which  he  not 
only  Bgreed  ta,  but  stripped  off  all  his  clotbesi,  even  to  hia 
sbirt.  He  then  prevailed  with  a  considerable  number  of  per- 
sons to  devote  themselves,  as  he  had  done,  to  the  poverty 
which  he  considered  m  enjoined  by  tlie  gospel,  and  drew  up 
an  institutei  or  rule,  for  their  use,  which  was  approve<l  by 
Pope  Innocent  HI.  in  1210,  as  well  tis  by  Ihe  Council  of  La- 
teran  held  in  1'213.  In  1'21 1  be  obtained  from  the  Benedic- 
tines the  chureb  of  PortiuncuSa,  near  Assini^  and  hia  Order 
increased  so  fa^it  that  when  he  held  a  chapter  in  12 1 9,  near  five 
thdusand  friars  of  il  were  present.  He  8ubaec|^uently  obtained 
a  bul!  in  favour  of  bis  Order  from  Pope  Honorius  II L 
About  tliis  time  he  went  in^o  the  Holy  Land,  and  endea- 
voured  in  vain  to  convert  the  Sultan  Meledin.  It  is  said 
that  he  offered  to  throw  himself  into  the  tJamea  to  prove 
his  faith  in  what  he  taught.  He  returned  soon  after  to  his 
native  country,  and  died  aJ  Asfiisi  in  1226.  He  was  canon- 
ized by  Pi>pe  Grec^ory  IX.  the  6th  of  May,  1230»  when» 
October  4tb»  the  day  on  wiiich  his  death  happened,  was  ap* 
pointed  as  his  festival. 

The  followers  of  St.  Francis  were  called  Franciscans, 
Grey,  or  Minor  Friars;  the  fn't^t  name  they  had  fr<jm 
their  founder ;  the  second  from  their  grey  cloihing ;  and 
the  third  from  a  pretendetl  humility*  Their  habit  was*  a 
loose  garment  of  a  grey  colour,  reachinf^  to  their  ancles, 
with  a  cowl  of  the  same,  and  a  clquk  over  it  when  they  went 
abroad.  They  girded  themselves  with  cords,  and  went 
bare-footed. 

This  order  was  divided  into  lever&l  bodies,  some  of  which 
•urere  more  rigid  than  others.  Tlie  most  ample  and  circum- 
"^  ntial  account  of  it  is  to  be  found  in  JrtmUe^  Minorum, 
Trium  Ordinum  i\  S.  Francisco  Instittitorum,  auclore 
Ltica  Waddingo  Hiberno  ;  the  second  and  best  edition  of 
which  was  published  at  Rome  by  Jos.  Maria  Fonseca  nh 
Ebora,  in  19  volumes  in  fob,  1731-17'14»wjlha  supploment, 
Offtts  poMmnttm  Pr.  Jo.  Htfodnthi  Sburale^y  ibl,  Rom., 
1S06.  To  Waddiuf^  we  are  indebted  for  the  Opmatla  S. 
Francuci ^  A\o.,  Anivf,  1S23;  and  the  Bihliotheca  Ordinis 
A/i>?orwm»  4to.,  Rom.,  lC5t).  The  Acta  Sanctorum  of  the 
BoUandists  already  quoted  {Octob,  torn*  ii.  p.  645-1 0D4), 
contains  several  lives  of  St.  Francis,  including  that  by  St. 
Bon  a  venture. 

Davenport  (Hiift.  Fratr.  Min.  p.  2)  says  this  order  came 
into  England  in  1*219;  but  Stow,  Dugdale,  Lelnnd,  and 
others,  say  the  Franciscans  c^me  in  12'2t,  and  that  tbey 
had  their  first  house  in  Canterbury,  and  their  second  at 
London.  Tanner  says  {Not it,  Mamut.  pref.  \\  13),  that 
at  the  dissolution  the  Conventual  Franciscans  bad  about 
fifty-five  houses  in  England  j  but  from  the  last  e<lition  of 
Dugdale*s  *  Monasticon/  it  appears  they  had  sixly-six. 
Tiieir  rule»  as  translated  by  Stevent,  with  several  charters 
of  Edward  HI.  and  one  of  Richard  H.  in  favour  of  ihera. 
will  be  found  in  that  work,  vol.  vi.  p.  hi,,  pp.  1504-1508. 
See  also  Parkinson'a  Collectanea  Angio-Minoritica,  or  a 
Collection  of  the  AntiquiUes  of  the  Englhh  FranciscauM, 
or  Friars  Minors,  commonly  called  Gray  FHars,  4to,,  Lond* 
1726.* 

The  original  of  the  Franciscan  rule  will  be  found  in 
WaHding's  *  Annales,'  vol.  i.  pp.  fi6*7D. 

FRANCIS,  REV,  DR.  PHILIP,  was  the  »onof  theRev. 
John  Francis,  dean  of  Lismore,  and  rectt>rof  St.  Mary*8, 
Dublin,  in  which  city  Philip  was  born  in  the  early  part  of  the 
la»t  century*  The  common  biographical  dictionaries  say  thai 
llie  rectorof  8t.  Mary*s  was  ext>elled  from  bi^  preferments 
at  the  Revolution  on  account  of  his  Tory  principles ;  but 
tills  must  be  a  mistake^  if  we  may  rely  on  the  dates  given 
io  a  fletailed  memoir  of  Sir  Philip  Francis,  by  a  personal 
friend  in  the  Annual  Obituary  for  1820,  where  it  is  slated 
that  the  Rev.  John  Francis  was  nominated  dean  of  Li^- 
naore  in  1722.  The  story  of  the  ejection,  if  we  may  tru^t 
lo  this  authority,  cannot  even  bo  true  of  the  grandfather  of 
the  subject  of  th<»  preheat  &f  tide,  wh«§Q  u&gia  wa^  obo 
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John  J  for  he*  it  &cems,  became  dean  of  LeigUtn  in 
and  sat  in  convocation  in  1704.  Philip  was  educated  at 
university  of  Dublin,  and  then  entered  ihe  church,  the 
fession  to  which  bis  progenitors  for  several  geoemtioos 
belonged.  About  the  year  1750  bo  came  over  to  Kn| ' 
and  set  up  an  academy  at  Esher  in  Surrey,  where  OilAoo 
wa^for  a  short  lime  one  of  his  pupils ;  but  the  historian  in 
his  posthumous  memoirs  gives  no  favourable  account  ofthi 
improvement  he  made.  Francis,  he  says,  *  prefdired  tbi 
pleasures  of  London  to  the  instruction  of  his  p  '  '  "liili 
in  this  situation  be  published  his  poetical  f  of 

Horace,  which  imnietiialely  brought  him  into  nuiitt-,  wai 
still  continues  to  he  reprinted.    It  has  Ihe  advantage  gf 
being  the  only  coiaiplete  modem  metrical  vcision  in  Eng- 
lish of  tbc  works  of  that  poet,  hut  has  no  pretensions  to  k 
considered  an  adequate  representation  of  the  orij,^nah  H« 
also  pubhtihed  in  1757  a  translation  of  the  *Orauons  uf  Dc- 
mostbenes  and  i^schines,*  in  2  vols.,  4to.     Before  this  he 
bad  published  two  tragedies,  •Eugenia,*   8vo^   175*2,  m4 
'Constantine,*  Bvo.,  1754.     *  Eugenia' was  acted  at  Dntij 
Lane,   Garrick    sustaining    the   principal    cbaractt'r;    bui 
although  repeated  for  nine  nights,  it  was  very  indiffuieadj 
received.     It  is  said  in  the  *  Biographia  Dramatica*  toU 
Jillle  more  than  a  tiee  translation  of  a  Fr^tich  tragedy  h§ 
Grasigni,  called  *Cenie,'  ni  which  a  literal  version  wai 
lisbed  the  s;inie  year  under  the  title  of  *Cenia;  or.  the 
posed  Da  ugl  Iter.'     *  Constantino*  was  produc'    *  ^'  -^^ 
Garden-     *lt  met  with  very  bad  succe^s^'  i-. 
Dram.,  *  nlthougli  not  by  many  degrees   the 
productions  of  that  season,*    These  literary 
ohlamed  for  the  author  the  acquaintance  of    _ 
most  distinguished  per&KJUs  of  the  lime;  but  he  $ipcuff^i 
connexion  more  importaiit  to  bis  worldly  interests  bj  atiM 
]iolitic;d  pamphlets  whicb  ho  is  said  to  have  wriilcm,  though 
they  sec  in  to  have  appeared  without  his  name,  and  llittr 
titles  are  not  given  in  any  of  the  biographical  notices  of  biro 
tbat  we  have  set^n.     From  a  passage  in  the  Pn  face  lu  hs 
Translation  of  Demosthenes,  it  may  he  inf        :    ' 
took  the  Whig,  or  what  is  commonly  called  tl 
of  polities.    The  biographer  of  his  son  in  the  Am 
tuary  says,  that  *be  is  mentioned  in  Wilkes's  L 
beinj^  engaged  in  some  delicate  negotiations  c  •' 
the  Right  Hon.  Henry  FoK,  afterwards  Lord  ; 
was  chaplain,  it  seetns^  to  Lord  Hollund,   aui.  ,; 
the  education  of  his  son   Charles,  afterwards  tin 
guisbed  orator.    Through  Lord  Hoi  la  lurs  inHn:! 
presented  to  tbe  reclory  of  Barrow  ui  S 
was  also  appointed  joint-chaplaui  to  Cht  <        i 
died  in  17  7.1, 

FRANCIS.  SIR  PHILIP,  was  the  son  of  the  Rev  Dr 
Philip   Francis,   and  was  horn  in  Dublin,  22nd  o 
174U.     When  bis  father  came  over  to  England  in 
was  placed  on  the  foundation  of  St,  Paul's  Schoob  f 
where  he  remained  about  three  years.     Here,  ii 
observing,  one  of  bis  school-fellows  wa^  Mr.  Hti       " 
fall,  afterwards  tbe  printer  of  the  'Public  Ail  A 

tbe  puhliNherid^  tlie  *  Letters  of  Junius.*  In  J  7  .>• 

pointed  to  a  place  in  the  office  of  his  father'-  ' ir. 

Fox,  then  secretary  of  slate;  and  when  Fox  w  d 

by  Pitt  in  December  of  this  year,  young  Fr.j 
good  fortune  to  be  recommended  to,  and  ret 
new  secretary.   In  1758,  through  the  patronage  ol 
be  was  appointed  private  secretary  lo  General  Bli; 
that  olhcer  was  sent  in  command  of  an  expel 
tbe  French  coast;  and  while  servuig  in  thi> 
was  present  at  an  action  fought  between  the  Bj 
French  forces  in  the  neigbbourliood  of  Cherbourg.  1 
on  the  same  recouimendation,  tbe  earl  of  V 
appointed  ambassador  to  Portugal,  took 
as  his  secretary.     He  returned  to  Englaim   m  i.i 
tbe  Right  Hon.  Well  chore  Ellis,  aAerwards  Ijord  ^ 
gave  him  an  appointment  of  ccvnsiderable  consequ^-..    - 
the  War  Office,  over  winch  be  ihen  presided.     He  retaiatd 
this  place  till  March.  1772,  when  ne   resigmrl   In  ^  u^c* 
fjiienco  of  a  quarrel  with  I»rd  Barrington,  wh  '-'^t 

time  succeeded  Mr.  Ellis.     Tbe  remainder  of  i  lie 

spent  in  travelliiig  through  Fh\nders,  Germany,  liitU.  auJ 
France.  lu  June,  1773,  soon  after  his  return,  he  wi*  ap- 
poinled  lo  the  distinguLshe*!  place  of  one  of  the  civil  nicui* 
bers  in  council  Ibr  tbe  government  gf  Bent!:al,  with  j*  «i1oiy 
of  10,000/.     He  is  said  to  have  owed  tbi  u» 

tiig  ii^liucuco  gf  Lord  Barrington,  Yih^i^M  ;  if 
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would  appe&r  to  have  been  now  converted  into  very  suH- 
itential  friendship*  or  who  must  be  siippsed  to  have  had 
»te  reasons  for  such  an  exercise  of  tua  patronage.  He 
for  India  in  the  summer  of  1774,  and  remained  in 
country  liU  December,  1780,  when  he  resigned  his  si- 
and  embarked  fur  England,  after  having  had  a 
rcl  with  the  governor-general  Mr,  Hastings,  which 
luced  a  duel,  in  which  Mr,  Francis  was  shot  throucjh 
body.  He  had  opposed  Hastings,  and  for  some  lime 
rtually,  from  his  entrance  into  the  iouiicil»  hut  the 
den  death  of  two  of  his  colleagues  by  whom  he  had  been 
[leraUy  supported,  had  ktterlv  left  Inm  in  a  helpless  mi~ 
"  in  his  contest  against  the  policy  of  tbe  governor- 
In  1784  Mr.  Francis  was  retiiraed  to  parliament 
nouth  in  the  Isle  of  Witrht,  and  soon  began  to  ttike 
,_  S  part  in  the  business  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
^e,  ahnough  he  was  not  a  Hucnt  speaker*  the  preg^nancy 
remarks  and  the  soundness  and  ex  lent  of  his  infur- 
atk  always  commanded  attenlion.  ll&  took  his  side 
i  the  first  with  the  Whig  opposition,  and  to  thai  party 
ilhere<l  while  he  hved.  When  it  was  resolved  in  1786 
apeach  Mr.  Hastings,  it  was  propused  ihul  Mr~  Francis 
buld  be  appointed  one  of  the  managers  of  the  impeach- 
ment ;  but  all  the  eloquenec  of  Burku,  Fox,  and  Windham, 
failed  by  hi*  own)  could  not  overcome  the  feeling  of  ihe 
Houie  against  placing  in  this  situation  a  man  with  whom 
accused  had  bad  a  personal  quarrel.  The  motion  was 
negatived  by  large  mnjoritiea.  Nevertheless  there  Mas 
iji  force  in  what  was  urged  in  its  support,  and  the 
iis^try  of  the  question  was  not  a  litlle  curious  and  per- 
ling.  The  benefit  of  the  talents  and  iufurmation  of  Mr, 
a  CIS  was  e%'entually  secured  to  the  prosecution  by  a 
inviting  his  assistance^  whicli  was  addressed  to  him 
he  unanimous  vote  of  the  committee  of  managers ;  and 
businefss  occupied  his  chief  attention  fur  many  years, 
en  the  w^ar  with  France  broke  out,  Mr.  Francis  adhered 
kbe  party  of  Fox  and  Grey,  and  was  one  of  the  lirsl  and 
members  of  the  laraons  association  of  the  Friends 
of  At  the  new  election  in  1790  be  sUkkJ  can- 

fliti.ML-  /i.r  it^wkesbury*  but  failed  in  being  returned,  and  he 
did  not  sit  in  that  parliarneTit.  In  IfiO'i,  however,  he  was 
limed  for  Appleby,  l>y  L^rd  Tlianet,  and  he  continued  to 
^t>r  thai  l3orou«;h  while  he  rtnnained  in  parliament.  The 
I  of  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  was  that  in  which 
tbe  keenest  and  most  active  part  in  the  latter  term 
iliamentary  career;  and  it  is  said  I  hat  in  advo- 
Hg  the  abolition,  he  took  a  course  as  much  opposed  to 

j>rivate  intcre«>ts  as  it  was  in  conforniity  with  his  public 

f^nciples.  On  the  formation  of  the  Grenville  admin istra- 
^tion,  Sir.  Francis  was  made  a  kni;^ht  of  the  halh,  29 th  Oc- 
1606;  and  it  is  believed  that  it  was  at  first  intended 
pnd  him  out  to  Inflia  as  governor-general.  That  ap- 
ntmt-'nt  however  never  took  place.  He  retired  from 
liament  in  1807;  and  after  this,  the  interust  which  he 
aued  to  take  in  public  affairs  was  chiefly  evinced  by 
sional  political  paTtiphlols  and  contributions  to  the 
spapers.  In  18 1 G  f^reat  attention  was  drawn  to  Sir 
Francis,  by  Mr.  John  Taylor's  very  ingenious  publi- 
BO,  entitled  'Junius  identified  wilh  a  distinguished 
||»g  Character/  the  object  of  which  wa.H  li)  prove  that  he 
^  Ihe  author  of  the  celebrated  *  Letters  of  Junius/  It  may 
St  hi!  notifidetitly  aflinned,  that  no  ease  half  6o  strong 
[  been  made  out  in  favour  of  any  one  of  the  many 
conjectures  that  have  been  slarled  on  the  subject  of 
great  litermy  puwle.  Sir  1\  Francis  however,  it  is 
^^T»isle«l  to  the  last  in  rejecting  tbe  honour  thus  at- 
llo  he  thrust  upu^  him.  His  acknowledged  publi- 
ffall  of  (hem  pamphlets)  amount  to  twenty-six  in 
tiintiber,  according  to  a  list  appendc^l  to  the  memoir  of  liLs 
life  m  the  *  Annual  Obituary/  One  of  the  most  curious  of 
them  is  the  last  entitled  *  Hif^torieal  Questions,  exhibited 
in  ihii  Mriminf^  Chroftiele  in  January,  1HI8,  enlarged,  cor- 
recttsl,  and  improved,*  «vo.,  1 818.  which  originally  appeared 
m  a  serves  of  articles  in  the  *  Morning  Chronicle/  Sir 
l*hilip  Ifraneis  died  after  a  long  and  painful  illneJMi,  occa- 
im«fd  by  disease  of  the  prostate  gland,  at  bis  bouse  in 
itnesVsquarc,  *i2nd  December,  1818.  He  was  twice 
ed,  tbe  second  time  after  he  had  reached  Ihe  age  of 
Wutkins^  the  daughter  of  a  clergyman* 
left  a  son  and  two  daughters, 
l>*i  i,^  i.h  SALES.  [S\LKsO 
»3CIS  X.\V1EH:    LXavjbr.] 


FKANCISCO.  RTO.  Prajil.] 

FRANCKE,  a  celebrated  German  philanthropist,  whose 
life  presents  a  striking  instance  of  the  good  which  an  indi- 
vidual may  effect.  Francke  was  horn  at  Lubeck,  in,  16f)3. 
He  made  such  rapid  progress  in  learning  that  at  Ihe  age  of 
fourteen  he  was  fit  to  enter  the  university,  where  he  devoted 
himself  with  great  appbcation  to  the  study  of  divinity  and 
the  antient  as  well  as  modem  languages.  In  IfiOl  he  be- 
came professor  of  oriental  languages  at  the  university  of 
Halle,  and  soon  afterwards  professor  of  divinity  and 
pastor  of  the  parish  of  Glaucha,  a  suburb  of  Halle. 
The  wretched  state  of  bis  parish ionei-s,  who  were  sunk 
in  the  most  abject  ignorance  and  poverty,  gave  the 
fic-Ht  impulse  to  his  philanthropic  exeriions.  He  began  by 
teaching  the  children,  whom  he  supported  at  the  same 
time  by  small  donations.  He  took  a  few  orphans  to  edu- 
cate; tlieir  number  rapidly  increased,  and  aa  be  was  as- 
sisted by  the  contributions  of  many  charitable  pe^son!l^  ho 
gradually  extended  the  sphere  of  his  beneficial  activity, 
and  formed  several  establishments  for  the  education  of  all 
classes.  In  1G!)8  he  laid  the  foundation  of  the  orphan 
asylum,  though  he  had  scarcely  iiny  means  of  completing 
the  edifice,  but  the  necessary^  funds  were  constantly  sup- 
plied  by  charilahle  peraons.  It  frequently  happened  that 
all  his  funds  were  exhausted,  and  that  he  had  not  even 
sufficient  money  to  pay  the  workmen,  when  at  the  very 
critical  moment  he  received  by  post  large  sums  from 
known  or  unknown  benefactors.  He  was  fortunate  in 
flnding  not  only  persona  who  contributed  money  to  promote 
his  undertaking,  but  many  who  zealously  assisted  him  in 
his  labours.  Francke  was  a  man  of  mild  and  cheerful 
disposition,  agree;ible  manners,  and  exceedingly  laborious. 
He  punctually  attemled  to  his  academical  lectures,  and  to 
his  clerical  duties  at  Halle  as  well  as  in  Glaucha:  his 
affairs  and  extensive  correspondence  engrossed  all  the  day, 
and  it  was  only  late  at  night  that  he  could  occupy  himself 
with  hi*  literary  labours,  the  eannngs  of  which  he  always 
devoted  to  charitable  purposes.  The  greater  part  of  his 
works  were  written  in  German,  but  he  published  also  some 
learned  works  on  divinity  in  Latin.  Francke  died  in  1  727, 
and  the  following  establishments  which  now  exist  at  Halle 
owe  to  him  their  foundation  and  bear  his  name:  l,  the 
Orphnn  Asylum,  in  which,  since  its  establishment,  4o00 
poor  orphans  of  both  sexes  have  been  gratuitou«ily  edu- 
cated;  2,  the  Pedagogiura,  an  institution  for  the  education 
of  young  men  of  the  higher  and  middle  classes,  founded  m 
IG1I6;  3,  tbe  Latin  School^  established  for  the  erlucotion  of 
children  not  belonging  to  wealthy  families,  and  divided 
into  nine  clauses ;  4,  German  or  Burgher  Schools  for  buys 
and  girls;  6,  the  East  India  Missionary  Establishment; 
and  6,  the  Cansteinian  Biblical  Institution.  This  last 
establishment  was  Ihe  forerunner  ot^  Bible  Societies,  It 
was  founded  by  Baron  Canstein,  a  German  nobleman,  who, 
after  having  »i>ent  a  part  of  his  life  in  courts  and  camps, 
became  by  his  intercourse  with  Francke  religiously  dis- 
po«ed«  and  by  bis  exertions  and  the  aid  of  subscriptions 
established  the  biblical  institution  of  Halle,  in  oruer  to 
promote  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  among  the  poorer 
classes.  This  institution  possesses  a  number  of  stereotype 
plates,  fh>m  which  a  certain  number  of  Bible>j  is  continually 
struck  off:  this  institution  has  furnished,  m  the  above-men- 
tioned manner,  from  its  e^itablishment  in  1712  till  1834, 
more  than  two  millions  of  Bibles  and  above  six  millions  of 
New  Testaments.  TJie  profits  derived  from  the  sale  of 
those  Bibles  go  to  the  support  of  Franckea  in^tilulions. 
which  derive  a  considerable  income  from  lands  and  other 
charitable  gifts  bequeathed  to  Ihem,  chietly  by  persons  who 
have  been  educated  there,  as  well  as  from  a  bookselling, 
printing,  and  publishing  est  abbs  htnent^  whkli  is  the  pro- 
perty of  the  above-mentioned  institutions. 

FRANCOA'CE^B,  a  very  small  natural  order  of  Exogcnii. 
consisting  of  the  genera  Francoa  and  Tettlla  only.  They 
are  South  American  herbaceous  plants  wilh  l^'rate  ru- 
dical  leaves  and  a  scapose  intloiescence.  The  sepals  and 
petals  are  four;  the  stamens  four  times  as  numerous  and 
livpogynous,  half  of  them  being  rudimentary.  The  pistd 
consists  of  four  carpels  adhering  by  thcdr  interior  angU•J^ 
with  a  ae&sde  four-lobed  stigma.  The  seed*  are  numerous, 
at»ii  contain  a  minute  embrj'o  lying  in  a  mass  of  tlcjihy 
albumen.  The  station  of  Francoaceas  in  a  natunil  arrange- 
ment is  unsettled,  Ro»ncete  and  Crassulacc®  seem  to  b« 
tho  favourite  ordert  to  which  they  are  approximated ;  but 
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1^  c  rallier  regard  Ihem  as  n  part  of  tlie  albuTonmous  sub- 
riass,  Kcmng  to  connect  Papaverace©  with  Proserace©  and 
rrmmluci!a>.  [Exogens.1 


A  porllon  tjt  the  flotw^er  flt«m  of  FrancoA  louohJfblU:  K  tlie  tUmons  tinil 
iiintil ;  3,  n  irtimveTw  Ms^tiuit  or  the  ovwty  i  3i  ft  ie«d  i  4,  tli<»  iiucleUi  uf  Uui 
»fjDil  ink*L  (kom  Miihin  ttitt  iiiUD|;y  ViaU;  5>i  k  IgoKitgdiiitLl  aectioa  at  lite 

-'  FRANQOIS,  CAPK,    [Hispaniola.] 
'  I^ANCO'LIN.    [Perdicid^.] 

FRANCCNIA  (Franken,  or  Frankenland),  formerly  a 
ciri'le  of  the  Gerraan  cTO|iire,  was  bordered  on  the  south  by 
Swnbia  and  Bavaria,  on  the  eai*t  by  Bohemia  and  the  U|iper 
Paklinate,  on  the  north  by  Hessv  and  Thurm^ia,  and  on 
I  he  west  by  the  Li>wer  Palatinate  and  the  circle  of  the  Upper 
Rhine.  Its  area  was  about  1  QtS^U  square  miles^  being  the 
smallest  circle  of  the  empire,  and  its  population  about 
l,60u,OMU,  It  was  corapi»se<l  of  Baireuth  and  Ansbach,  ihe 
four  ecclesiastical  principalities  of  "VVi^irzbnrg,  Bamberg, 
Eichstiidt,  and  DeutschOrden ;  the  earldoms  of  Hennebcrg» 
Sehwarzenberg,  Hohenlohe,  Wertbhcim,  Erbach,  Reinecfc, 
Castell,  and  Liniburflr;  the  six  towns  of  the  empire,  Nurem- 
berjt  Schwcinfnrt,  RothcnburgT  Weissenbnr^,  and  Wind- 
shcim ;  six  equestrian  cantons^  and  several  villages  imme- 
diately dependent  on  the  eiypire.  The  whole  of  these,  with 
the  exception  of  the  earldoms  of  nenneberg,  Schwarzen- 
berg,  and  Reineck,  wcro  transferred  to  the  crown  of  Bavaria 
by  various  treaties,  begin  nine;  with  that  of  Luneville  in  1801» 
and  closing  with  the  territorial  accjuisition  made  by  a  treaty 
with  Austria  in  1819.  The  soil  of  Franconia  h  among  the 
most  productive  in  Gernianv,  yielding  an  abundance  of 
grain,  wine,  fruit,  and  vegetables,  and  supplies  larcc  quan- 
titiea  of  cattle*  Even  the  northern  parts,  where  Uvo  Thu- 
ringian  and  Fiehtelberg  mountains  oieupy  a  portion  of  tlie 
hurl^e,  and  render  them  frequently  unfit  for  agricititnre, 
are  highly  productive  in  tiraber,  fuel,  and  minerals.  Those 
parts  excepted,  Franconia  is  a  country  of  plains.  The  prin- 
cipal river  is  the  Main,  info  which  most  of  the  minor 
streams  discharge  their  waters ;  the  Wen  a  connects  the 
country  with  the  German  Ocean  by  means  cf  the  Weser, 
while  other  rivers  How  into  tho  Elbe,  Rhine,  and  Danube. 
The  margrave  of  Bfaiidenbur|T  was  the  highest  authority  in 
f  he  circle.  The  contingent  which  Franconia  contributed  to 
the  army  of  the  empire  was  1902  foot  soldiers  and  980  horse, 
and  its  monthly  tribute  towards  the  exi)ense3  of  the  empire 
was  3000  guldens— about  27^1,  sterling* 


FRANEKER.    [Fribsland.] 

FRANKALMOIGN,  a  specie*  of tctiure.  T^ 
nifies  *  free  alms/  and  the  tenure  is  that  bv 
iigious  corporation,  aggregate  or  sole,  holds 
donor,  to  tnem  and  their  successors  for  ever, 
which  they  wore  bound  to  render  for  their  la  i 

clearly  defined,  but  were  only  in  general  to  ;  h 

souls  of  the  donor  and  his  heirs,  dead  or  alive  :  liiev  mii  cm 
fealty,  which  was  incident  to  all  other  tenures,  t^*^'''^ 
System.] 

The  tenure  by  Frankalmoign  was  excepted  by  nime  ia 


the  slat.  12  Car.  Il.»  which  abolislied  militirv  i,- 
it  subHsts  in  many  instances  at  this  day. 
from  all  other  tenures,  being  not  in  the  lo 
but  merely  spiritual;  for  if  the  services  be  lu 
law  gives  no  remedy  by  distress  or  otherwise  t 
whujH  Ihc  lands  are  holden,  but  merely  a  com^jlau: 
ordinary  or  visitor  lo  correct  it. 

Donations  by  this  tenure  are  now  out  of  use  j  ft^r 
Ihe  statute  of  Quia  Eniptores  (18  Ed.  I.),  as  it  ia  sai^ 
Littleton,  none  but  the  king  can  grant  lands  lo  be  so  tiot 
VI  Bl.  Com.r 

FRANKENBERG,  in  the  bailiwick  of  die 
kingdom  of  Saxony,  is  an  agreeable  town  sit 
Zschopau,  and  in  a  picluTest|ue  valley :  if  * 
regularly  laid  out,  and  contains  about  4ji 
inhabitants.     Next  to  Chemnitji:  it  hn^  i  , 
in  Saxony  for  printing  cottons,  and  * 
hands  in  this  branch  alone:  it  als«>   : 
linens,  and  leather,  and  has  extensive  hh 
ihcYicinity.    llie  copper-mines  near  it} 
4  u  an  <  it  i  es  o  f  I  he  m  et  al. 

FRANKENIA'CE.^,  a  small  natural  fytil 
allied  lo  Silcnacea*  and  Linnccaj,  with  a  | 
small  leaves,  and  very  often  minute  tix 
among  the  leaves.     They  are  all  furnishe<l  ^^ 
libbcd  calyx,  and  that,  together  with  their  lia^ 
a  definite  number  of  hypogjnous  stamen - 
capsule  bursting  into  vidvei*,  to  whoso  cil 
here,  gives  them  a  distinctly  limited  ri*  ■■ 
are  chiefly  found  in  the  south  of  Eui  - 
ttiey  however  occur  in  various  oiher  |  .. 
species  from  New  Holland,  Frankenia  | 
able  for  the  size  of  its  tlowcrs,  is  a  very  \ 
shrub. 


'M 


aUtnen*  ;  3»  »■  IrAntveric  Mrelioii  Of  Uie  oTiki7»  (ill  fnirgBifi«<t. 

FRANKENSTEIN,  a  circle  of  the  Prussia] 
of  Breslau,  and  in  the   province  of  Silesia: 
country,  occasionally  interspersed  with  hill**,  li 
about  IHl  muare  miles,  and  a  population  of 
It  is  watered  by  the  Ncisse,  raises  much  U 
wheats  potatoes,  and  fruity  and  is  well  suj- 
The  capital  of  this  circle,  which  bears  the  : 
siluuted  on   the  Pauscbach,  in  50°  52'  N.  lat 
E.  long.    It  is  a  well -built  town,  surrounded 
has  four  suburbs,  an  old  castle  now  in  ruii, 
miurket-place,   a  Roman  Catholic  and  a  LutlKiait  iijn.i»v 
besides  chuighiM  attached  to  Uie  hospital  aad  bitrraci^  A 
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fiefure  gullery,  Ivotiiiiical  gurden,  seven  scliools,  Sec.  Tiio 
population  was  40  m  in  1817:  55m  in  183U  and  is  at  pre* 
f^ut  about  570ti  llie  m  an  u  fact  a  res  of  the  town  consist  of 
WOoUeu  stuffs,  lineiiK,  leathor,  stockings^  lobnoroj  lit|ueurs, 
&r,,  and  it  ha^  a  ^ood  trade  in  corn»  wine»  waolkns,  Sic. 
FRANKENTllAL.  [Rhine,  Circlk.] 
FRANKFORT  on  tht*  Main  (in  Geman  Fmnkfurt), 
the  capital  of  a  small  republic  in  the  western  part  of  cen- 
tral Germany,  which  hns  an  area  of  about  91  square  miles. 
It  i»  boundea  on  the  north  and  north-east  by  the  province  of 
Hftnau  in  Electoral  Hesse»  on  the  soiit  h-east  and  south  by 
the  province  of  Starkenherg  in  Grand-ducal  Hesse»  and  on 
Ibe  west  by  the  duchy  of  Nassau  and  part  of  Grand-ducal 
He^i&e.  It  is  su]tposc4  to  date  its  orii^m  from  the  times  of 
I  the  Merovingion  princes.  CharlemagTie  built  a  palace  in 
'  the  tawn»  in  which  he  held  a  council  of  the  church  in  the 
year  794.  Lewis  the  Pious  gtirrounded  it  with  walls  and 
Pitches  in  83S>  In  consequence  of  the  treaty  of  Verdun* 
by  which  Aix  la  ChapHle  fell  to  the  share  of  Lotharius,  it 
becatne  the  capital  of  the  empire  of  the  Eastern  Franks, 
and  hither  Lewis  the  German  transferred  the  fairs  held  by 
the  Austrasiiins.  A  palace,  called  the  Roemer  (Roman 
palace^  was  also  built  here  by  its  sovereigns,  who  held  their 
courts  of  ceremony  under  its  roof  from  time  to  time,  though 
it  was  not  their  fixed  abode.  lu  the  records  of  the  mid- 
dle ages  Frankfort  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  principal 
cities  in  the  German  empire,  and  as  a  mark  of  distinction 
wai»  denominated  ^  chamber  of  ihat  empire  ( Reichxkammer\ 
which  the  emperor  Wdliam  pledged  himself,  in  1'2;'>4,  should 
never  be  inortgaged  or  alienated ;  a  pledge  which  made  it 
an  immediate  dependence  of  the  empire  itself*  A  golden 
buU  confirmed  the  privilege  which  Frankfort  had  long  en- 
joyed, of  being  the  place  of  all  imperial  elections.  In  the 
early  part  of  the  15lh  century,  the  Roemer»  which  had  be- 
come the  property  of  one  of  the  burgesses  about  5U  years 
before,  was  purchaijed  and  converted  into  a  town-ball  by 
the  magistrates*  who  about  this  time  availed  themselves  of 
the  pn^gality  of  the  German  emperors  to  buy  their  mono- 
nolies  and  domains  in  and  near  the  town.  The  emperor 
Kicbofd  conferred  addilional  immunities  on  it  in  1257; 
in  1373.  Charlei  IV.  sold  the  bailiffship  of  the  empire  to 
the  magistracy  ;  and  in  1329,  Lewis  the  Bavarian  em- 
powered  them  to  redeem  all  the  properties,  tolK  &("-»  in 
Frankfort  or  its  vicinity  which  he  or  his  predecessors  might 
have  pawned  to  others.  This  rii^ht  was  subsequenlly  turned 
to  Tery  good  accou^it  by  the  magistrates,  The  great  Easter 
<kir,  in  addition  to  the  Mich  a  elm  its  fair,  which  had  been  held 
since  the  days  of  Lewis  the  Germ an^  was  instituted  in  1330. 
Ill  1390  the  town  acquired  the  lands  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Maiti,  on  which  Sach»enhausen  now  stands,  by  which  acqui- 
sition it  completed  its  present  extent  of  territory.  In  1553 
'  Charles  V.  endowed  it  with  the  right  to  the  free  navigation  of 
the  Main.  The  treaty  of  Westphalia  recognised  all  its  immu- 
nities, and  it  was  taken  under  the  special  protection  of  Ibe 
empire  by  the  imperial  rescripts  of  lfib*2  and  16&3»  The 
noblemen  who  settled  in  the  town  and  connected  them- 
selves with  the  weallhier  clasi^  of  inhabitants.  gradu4illy 
formed  clubB,  or  exclusive  companies,  and  tbes©  societies 
ultimately  engrossed  nearly  the  whole  government ;  but 
the  Congress  of  Vienna  in  1815  put  an  end  to  the  abuse.  The 
emperor  Charles  VI L  resided  here  from  1742  to  1744,  and 
the  German  diets  were  at  that  period  transferred  to  Frank- 
fort fr*>m  RatisWn.  It  was  the  place  of  assembly  for  the  states 
of  the  electorate  of  the  Upper  Rhine ;  and  dating  from  a.j3. 
753,  21  German  diets  were  held  here.  Under  the  settlement 
of  the  empire  in  1803,  called  the  *  Depu  tat  ions- recess/  all 
the  ecclesiastical  property  within  the  boundaries  was  made 
over  to  the  town,  on  condition  of  its  paying  certain  annuities 
to  the  amount  of  34,00 1^  guldens^  about  Suml.  sterling.  The 
arcb'Chancellor  of  the  empire,  who  had  a  large  property  in 
the  town,  became  a  member  of  the  Confederation  of  the 
Rbine  established  by  Napuleon  in  160&,  accepted  the  title 
of  *  Prince- Primate,"  and  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
government ;  Napoleon  reserving  to  himself  the  right  of 
nominating  his  successors.  This  was  a  short-lived  dignity  ; 
for  Napoleon,  finding  it  convenient  to  separate  lay  from 
ecclesiastical  jurisdictions,  put  an  end  to  Ibe  prince -primacy 
in  February  1810,  added  the  principalities  of  Fulda  and 
Hanau,  with  some  small  exceptions,  to  the  town  and  terri- 
tory of  FrankfcirU  erected  the  whole  into  the  *  Grand  Duchy 
of  Frankfort,*  and  appointed  Prince  Eui^ene,  viceroy  of  Italy^ 
ts  sovereign.  This  ^rand  duchy  coulaincd  an  area  o!  about 
1990  simare  miles,  with  a  population  of  id>uul  302,00 U,  u 
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revenue  of  3,575,C29  guldens,  about  295,400^  steflmg^nd 
had  Frankfort  for  its  capital.  It  fell  to  pieces  with  the 
downfall  of  its  founder,  and  a  resolution  of  the  empress  of 
Vienna  on  the  9th  of  June,  1815.  re-established  the  city  of 
Frankfort  and  its  former  territory  as  a  free  state, 

Tlie  small  extent  of  territory,  which  Frankfort  possesses 
beyond  its  walls,  lies  immediately  round  them  on  both  sules 
of  the  Main  ;  it  is  quite  level,  and  its  soil,  a  deep  sand 
covered  with  a  crust  of  lava,  has  been  at  every  point  b^>u^Jllt 
into  a  high  state  of  productiveness.  It  is  Wittered  by  the 
Main,  and  raises  corn,  though  not  in  quantity  sutlicieni  for 
the  consurantion ;  potatoes,  vegetables,  fruit,  and  wine; 
many  homcu  cattle  and  sheep  are  also  bred.  The  inhabit* 
ants  of  the  eight  villages  are  partially  employed  in  menu- 
far  luring  and  mechanical  pursuits  withm  the  walls  of  tht 
city  itself;  but  the  most  lucrative  occupation  they  follow 
is  that  of  carriers  through  many  states  of  Germany.  The 
[Jopulation  in  1811  amounted  to  47,372  ;  at  present  it  is  esti- 
mated at  about  55.000,  namely,  47,000  in  the  city  and  8000 
in  the  eight  villages  ;  of  the  whole  number  abuilt  7000  are 
Roman  Catholics  and  5200  are  Jews.  It  is  composed  of 
burgesses,  in  whom  the  sovereignty  of  the  stale  is  vested, 
domiciliated  citiEens  who  are  aubjeet  to  certain  restrictions 
with  regard  to  the  application  of  their  industry',  and  licenaod 
persons,  who,  in  virtue  of  the  payment  of  a  special  rate,  are 
allowed  to  live  in  the  town  and  ^exercise  certain  callings. 
The  Jews  have  of  late  years  been  admitted  to  enrol  them- 
selves in  the  class  of  burgesses.  The  majority  of  the  in- 
babitanl,s  are  Lutherans ;  the  numbers  of  reformed  Luthe- 
rans being  about  3000,  Roman  Catholics  7000,  and  Jews 
5il)0.  There  are  14  Lutheran  places  of  worship  (of  which 
7  are  in  the  town  itself),  2  reformed  Lutheran,  3  Roman 
Carbolics,  and  2  Jewish. 

Tlie  constitution,  promulgated  on  the  15th  May,  1816, 
and  solemnly  sworn  to  on  the  18th  October  foliowiug, 
is  democrat ical,  and  vests  the  Fovereign  power  in]  the  bur- 
^Sacs.  This  power  is  delegated  to  three  superior  auiho- 
riiios  :  the  senate,  the  permanent  committee  of  bur- 
gesses, and  the  legislative  body.  The  senate  is  com]Tosed 
of  20  members,  with  the  two  burgomasters  as  its  presidents, 
who  are  elected  annually  ;  the  head  burgomaster  draws  ip 
all  reports  to  the  senate  and  has  the  control  of  ibe  military 
dep*irtmcnt,  while  the  junior  controls  all  affairs  relaling  to 
the  police,  the  corporation,  and  criminal  proceedint^.  The 
senators  disc  barge  all  the  administrative  functions,  and 
compose  the  civic  tritiunal  as  well  as  a  secondar)^  court  of 
appeal ;  the  highest  court  of  appeal  being  the  supreme  Iri* 
bunal  at  Liibeck.  Tlie  permanent  commiUee  is  composed  of 
Gl  members,  and  its  principal  office  is  to  control  the  incunio 
a!id  expenditure.  The  legislative  body  consists  of  85  mem- 
bers, 20  of  whom  are  senators,  and  as  many  are  members  of 
the  permanent  committee;  the  remaining  45  arc  chosen 
from  an  electoral  college  of  Ii5  burgesses^  elected  by  the 
three  civic  orders;  the  patrician  or  men  of  letters;  the 
merchants,  and  the  tradesmen,  mechanics,  &c.  They  oro 
elected  for  the  session  only,  which  opens  in  November  and 
sits  for'six  weeks ;  their  sanction  is  requisite  to  all  new  laws 
as  well  iis  to  the  budget.  The  nine  deputies,  who  are  returned 
by  the  rural  dependencies  of  Frankfort,  do  not  assist  at  I  ho 
deliberalions,  excepting  when  matters  connected  with  the 
interest  of  their  constituents  are  brought  forward.  The 
senate  and  permanent  committee  are  chosen,  as  vacancies 
occur,  from  among  the  other  members  of  the  legislative 
body.  The  Jews  were  partially  emancipated  by  a  regulation 
of  the  1  St  November,  1824,  and  admitted  into  the  class  of 
natural  born  subjects  of  the  state ;  but  they  are  excludixl  from 
taking  any  part  whatever  in  the  administration  of  its  affairs; 
neither  can  any  Jew  possess  more  than  one  house  and  one 
garden,  nor  exercise  the  profession  of  a  notary  or  attorney 
at  law;  nor  can  more  Jews  follow  a  given  mechanical  pui- 
suit  than  in  the  exact  proportion  of  the  Jewish  to  the  Cbris- 
tian  inhabitants,  who  are  *imilftrly  restricteil  with  regard 
to  the  number  of  handicraftsmen.  Only  1 5  marriages  are 
allowed  to  be  celebrated  among  the  Jews  in  the  course  of 
the  year. 

The  public  income  is  estimated  at  760,000  guldens,  about 
6e,000A  sterling,  and  the  expenditure  at  rather  less.  The 
deb  I  is  said  to  be  B.000,000  guldens,  about  700.000/, 

Tho  armed  force  is  composed  of  a  battalion  of  troops  of 
the  line.  GOO  strong,  and  kept  up  by  enlistment ;  and  of  I  he 
landwehr  or  militia,  which  includes  all  the  male  inhabit- 
ants between  the  ages  of  19  and  60,  and  con^iists  of  two 
sr^uadrons  of  light- horse,  a  company  of  artillery,  a  battaliou 
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eaeh  of  cara'btneers,  chasaeurs,  and  firemen,  six  of  infantry, 
anfl  a  veteran  carps  composed  ol'  citizens  between  llie  agus 
of  50  and  60. 

The  Lutliorans  have  a  consistory,  and  the  reformeil  Luther- 
ana  two  presbyteries^  which  manag©  the  revenues  of  the 
churches  and  direct  alt  erfU^siastical  affairs.  The  Roman 
Catholic  clers^y  and  flocks  are  diraprebondud  in  the  diocese 
of  llic  hisli up  residing  at  Uralmrg  en  the  Lahn. 

Franlcfort  h  a  raember  of  ibe  German  Ck)n federation,  and 
in  conjunction  with  the  other  free  towns,  Liil>eeli,  Bremen, 
and  Hamburg,  occupies  the  1 7th  place  in  the  Inmted  coun- 
cil nf  the  diet,  but  ei\jeyi  its  independent  vote  in  the  full 
conncil.  It  furnishes  9.  ooutingent  of  47S>  men  to  the  army 
of  the  confederation,  and  pays  a  quota  c>f  5Ul>  guldens  (about 
44/.)  towards  the  annual  expenses  of  that  body. 

FRANKFORT  (on  the  Main).  The  city  of  Frankfort 
is  on  the  ri^ht  bank  of  the  Miiin,  across  which  there  is  a 
fttone  bridge  which  unites  it  with  the  suburb  of  Sachsen- 
hausen.  It  lies  in  50^  6'  N.  laL  and  8^  36'  E.  long.  The 
valley  and  the  town  are  cemmanded  on  the  north  by  the 
gentle  heights  of  the  RcAdenberg,  and  at  some  leagues  dis- 
tant behind  thcra  by  the  range  of  the  Taunus  ;  and  on  the 
aide  of  Sachsenhausen,  in  the  south,  by  the  Miihlberg, 
Sachsenhausenberg,  and  Lorchesberiy*  offsets  of  the  Oden- 
wald.  The  old  walls  and  ramparts  with  theii*  stagnant  ditches 
were  razed  between  the  years*  IBOG  and  1812,  and  the  site 
converted  into  spacious  park-like  grounds ;  the  glacis  too  is 
now  covered  with  vineyards  and  gardens,  which  are  exter- 
nally bounded  by  a  broad  road ;  and  beyond  this  road  the 
adjacent  ground  is  erabeliished  with  a  profusion  of  villas, 
pavilions,  and  private  gardens.  Franktbrt  itself  is  about 
IHUa  ptaoes  in  length  along  the  Main,  1330  in  width,  and 
4000  in  circuit;  Snchseoihausmi  in  about  12410  iu  Length, 
but  of  iufionsiderablo  breadth. 

The  principal  public  entrances  are  nine  large  gates, 
which  formerly  ran  between  cumbrous  quadrangular 
towers  :  most  of  these  have  in  modern  times  been  repliicud 
by  handsome  buildings,  modelled  tVom  the  antient  tem- 
ples of  Athens  and  Rtune,  &c.  Of  the  nine  entrances 
Frankfort  has  seven  and  Saehsenhausen  two*  In  fix>nt  of 
the  north-eastern  entrance  is  the  monument  erected  by 
Frederick  William  IL,  king  of  Prussia,  to  the  memory  of  the 
prince  ot  He^se-Phillipsthal  and  his  gallant  followers,  who 
fell  at  the  successful  storming  of  the  town  on  the  2nd  De- 
cember, 1792;  it  consists  of  a  quadrangular  block  of  Ger- 
man marble,  surmounted  with  appronriate  trophies,  bear* 
ing  a  commemorative  inscription,  and  resting  on  an  artii3- 
cial  rock.  The  Bockenheim  gate,  which  is  the  western 
entrance,  h  built  on  the  model  of  the  temple  of  Apteral 
Victory  at  Athens,  and  the  Upper-Main  gate^  on  that  of 
the  porches  of  the  Campus  Militum  at  Pompeii.  The  adj  a- 
cent  buildings  are  neat  structures  appropriated  as  guard- 
houses and  for  the  use  of  the  custom-house  olHcers.  The 
Esctienheim  gate,  the  north-western  entrance,  is  the  only 
speciuien  extant  of  the  antient  gale-s;  it  is  a  lofly  massive 
tower,  crowned  by  live  turrets,  and  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the 
German  architeoture  of  the  fourteenth  century, 

Frnnktbrt,  inclusive  of  Sachaenhausen,  contains  nearly 
400U  housen;  between  400  and  500  of  them  being  in  the 
la(ter  suburb.  They  form  6  Iwrge  and  14  minor  sfjuares  or 
open  spa/res,  nnd  above  220  streets  and  lanes,  and  have  1 1 ,5 
fountains  and  walls.  The  places  of  worship  are  17  in  num- 
ber ;  namely,  7  Lutheran,  2  Reformed- Lutheran,  and  3  Ro- 
man Catholic  churches,  ,1  chapels  for  Lutherans,  and  one 
meeting  house  for  "the  Herrnhuthers,  and  one  synagogue. 

Tlio  city  is  divided  into  14  quarters,  numbered  from  A  to 
O,  I'l  within  the  walls,  and  3  in  the  Sachsenhausen  suburb. 
The  Belle  Vue  and  other  streets^  built  along  the  Boule- 
vuxdu,  which  form  a  handsome  screen  to  the  more  antient 
part  of  Frankfort,  have  been  erected  since  the  foititications 
were  demolished.  The  largest  ^squtuH?,  called  the  Rossmarkt 
(Horse  Market)  is  surrounded  by  fine  buildings,  and  con- 
nected with  the  square  of  the  theatre  by  a  spacious  avenue 
of  lime  trees  and  acacia'Si,  There  are  fountains  in  the  centre  of 
the  Horse  Market  as  well  as  in  the  squares  of  the  Lieb- 
ftanen  and  Roemerherg,  The  rieht  bank  of  the  Main, 
fhiin  the  upper  to  the  lower  izale,  winch  is  nearly  the  whole 
length  of  the  city,  is  edg«d  by  a  i^paciouii  quay,  and  behind 
this  lies  an  uninterrupted  line  of  buildings.  During 
the  fairs  a  portion  of  the  quay,  on  wliich  rows  of  booths 
ere  urei  tedp  presuatii  a  scene  of  the  most  animated  de- 
wniption, 

21w  mo9%  remarkable  buildings  in  >he  town  are  the 
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*  Uoemer*  or  Guildhall,  an  irregular'  structuro,  with  \i^ 
riHul'^  in  tho  old  Fran kish  style.  Under  it>  roof  arn  the 
Wahkimmer,  or  Hall  of  Election,  a  spacious  and  hukd- 
somely  furnished  apartment,  in  which  the  electors  and  their 
represenlalives  were  wont  to  assemble  and  partly  oendtift 
the  business  of  electing  the  erapefors  of  Germany,  It  i» 
now  used  for  the  meeting  of  the  senate.  Next  to  it  is  tK^ 
Kaisersaal,  or  Imperial  Hall,  where  the  emperor,  up^m  hin 
election,  held  his  public  dinner,  at  which  he  wa^  vrn^t^ 
upon  by  the  counts  and  the  high  otficers  of 

There  are  niches  in  this  hail  which  contain  |>  

emperors  of  Germany  from  Conrad  to  Leopold  iL;  Itut 
there  was  not  one  left  unoccupied  for  receiving  th*  i^ortiajt^rf 
Francis  1 1., 'the  last  of  those  sovereigns,  A 
with  a  painted  cupola,  and  furnished  will 
picturiiil  talent  of  the  Frankforters,  opens  iumj  me  t^e  _ 
Hail,  Here  is  also  the  Depository  of  the  Archiifi^  j 
rounded  by  walls  six  feet  in  thickness.  It  contains,  i 
other  valuable  records,  the  celebrated  *  Golden  Bull,' 
mulgated  by  Charles  IV.  in  1356,  which  is  writim  0 
sheets  of  parchment.  The  Roemer  is  situated  oq  the  \ 
ern  side  of  the  Roemerberg,  an  irregular  open 
square,  which  has  also  much  of  historical  interest  il 
to  it.  This  is  the  spot  where  the  people  collected  lo  _ 
come  the  newly-elected  emperor,  bearing  bis  crown  sal 
sceptre  in  solemn  procession^  after  he  had  bees  uiotiitod  tn 
the  cathedral. 

Not  far  from  the  Roemer  is  the  new  Hall  of  Juctk*  wilk 
its  various  courts  and  othces ;  and  south  of  it,  on  one  siil* 
of  the  Fahr-gate  on  the  quay  of  the  Main,  stands  the  Sail 
Hof,  on  the  site  of  a  palace  budt  by  Lewis  the  Piott•kCili^ 
lemagne's  son,  in  which  Charles  the  Bald  -mm  \m  ni 
Lewis  the  German  long  resided,  but  of  wi^t^K  ^trcaly  iajj 
part  is  extant,  save  the  Chapel  of  St.  El 
chamber  with  columns  of  red  sanditone, 
in  thickness.  The  present  building,  which  < 
perty,  was  raised  in  1717.  The  Braunfels  h 
of  the  old  equestrian  clubs;  the  court-yard  1 
Exchange,  and  the  spacious  saloons  ob  the  . 
occupied,  in  the  fair  times?,  by  dealers  in  ail 
luxuries,  &c.,  and  are  the  favourite  lounge  for  vmuir*- 
palace  of  the  prince  of  Tour  and  Taxis,  in  the 
part  of  Franktbrt,  is  a  spacious  strueture  1 
style  of  173u,  richly  adorned  w*ith  paintings,  scuipmn 
antient  hangings:  it  contains  160  apaftnacnfc«> 
two  octagonal  lialls,  and  is  the  ^^r  "^  «  i-r^^-n  the  diet  of 
from  the  states  of  the  German  '  f  ion  bold 

tings.  The  antient  House  of thi.  :..-.  ...c  Knights  in 
senhausen,  is  a  sombre  massive  buildnig  in  a  low  siuiatiuo, 
but  well  laid  out  in  it-s  internal  arran<;enients.  It  is  iU|>f' 
sent  Uie  property  of  the  emperor  of  Austria, 

The  two  large  buildings  in  Frankfort,  which  wo*  ma 
public  arsenals,  were  stripped  of  their  contents  by  tb 
French,  and  are  now  appropriatetl  to  the  police  as  a 
and  for  other  purposes.  The  guard -house,  which  is  ( 
used  as  a  prison,  is  an  unsightly  structure  of  the  earl 
of  thesLXteenth  century,  which  disfigures  the  Panide* 
old  Carmelite  convent,  now  the  quarters  of  thd 
the  town,  has  cloisters  covered  with  faded  fresco  paintinp 
executed  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century;  tto^ 
Stone  House,  near  the  Roemerberg,  is  a  tine  n 
the  middle  ages,  and  the  Furnteneck,  near  the  brtdf^lw 
be  instanced  as  one  of  the  oldest  buildings  in  Ft 
Besidtis  these,  the  theatre,  public  library,  academy « 
and  sciences,  the  new  hospital  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  a 
hospital,  and  an  orphan  asylum,  are  deserving  of 

The  church  of  St,  Bartholomew,  forraerlr  tho  cnt 
is  in  the  shape  of  a  Roman  Cross,  of  the  ( 
though  begun  in  the  time  of  the  Carlovn 
not  finished  until  the  middle  of  the  fourt- 
colossal  tower,  160  feet  in  height,  is  one  oi 
of  the  Gothic.    The  colossal  statue  of  tl 
this  church  is  reckoned  a  masterpiece  of  s 
right  of  the  grand  choir  is  the  chapel,  in 
accepted  the  German  emperor  elect  as  thv 
he  had  been  crowne*!  and  anointed  at  th* 
tower  was  begun  in   1415,  and  wa* 
a  short  distance  north  of  the  town,  j 

laid  out  like  a  pleasure  ground  of  bhrubs  ;  and  ac^oinmi 
it  an  equally  well  arranged  burial  place  for  the  Jewish 
cx)nimunity.     There  are  four  ho<.pitaU,  one  of  which  »  ht 
lunatics  and  epileptic  persons;  an  orphan  asylum,  ft 
of  refuge  for  sick  poor,  and  several  other  beoMVoliitl 
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Av^6ng  tlio  settolnstic  e^trililkbinentfi  ate  a 
lum  of  six  classes,  conducted  by  a  ilirecfon  six  pro- 
band nine  masters;  a  normal  school  of  13  classes, 
i  and  6  for  girls,  and  a  variety  of  other  seminarit*?, 
blic  library  contnins  about  60,000  Tolunies,  amon* 
!  a  coTii pic tc  collection  of  works  relating  toGcrmnn 
|[and  many  rare  MSS.,  early  editions,  andengraviuE^s, 
eientific  institutiona  of  Frankfort  cornpris^,^  a  Me- 
Lite,  founded  in  1763  by  the  liberaliiy  of  Dr. 
vifhich  is  composed  of  a  medical  library,  an 
Deatreand  lecture- rooms,  and  botanical  garden, 
nbcrg  Society  of  Naturalists  was  united  to  this 
btoeut  in  181 7t  and  in  the  adjoining  buildings  pos- 
I  extcnsiTe  museum,  to  which  Riippell,  the  explorer 
fti-ea!»tcrn  AfVica  and  the  parts  adjacent,  who  tra- 
;ic  society's  expeuFe,  has  contributed  several 
lis  in  natural  histury.  Frankfort  also  pos- 
it inuiM<<<q.hieal  society,  a  society  of  the  useful  arts, 
has  a  mechanics*  school ;  a  society  of  iiiduHtry ;  St<B- 
Btitute  of  the  fine  arts^  whieh  possesses  a  clioieo 
of  pnintines.  Sec,  bequcathwl  by  tho  founder, 
[  an  endowment  lor  lectures  and  instruction  in  such 
\  of  knowledge  as  arc  connected  with  the  fine  arts; 
[of  dc-ii:CTi»  a  society  for  the  fine  arts,  the  Bethraann 
}t\  lie?,  a  i«ocietv  for  enrouraging  the  study  of 

r*  uage,  &c,     l)r.  Sen kenb erg  also  endowed 

fehusp;til.     The  libmritfs  of  the  catht'dral  and  tho 
n*  are  nlno  rirli  in   rtire  MSS,  niid  old  editions* 


its,  fourteen 

rikfort. 
TiiL'  p^ipulation,  we 
some  writers,  it  is 


fe  ottlciul  reiurns   before  us;  by 

id  as  low  as  43,000,  and  hv  .r\.:...  ,..  k,  .i. ,..   ,..  ^,.u. 

Ilairt  however  that  it  decr« 

m  1^--'  f^»r  in  the  firskof  [..._„:     ,.  __, , 

b  0,  and  in  the  last  4l,6tt2,  including  10,360 

li  liof  hnrri  in  tht-  town. 

a  -n  and  its  5000  inha- 

I'^rists,  gardeners,  and 
,  tho  ciUzciih  iii  Frankfort  derive  Iheir  aub- 
eommere«,  money  operations,  and  mannfac- 
I  place  of  considerable  transit  for  German  and 
lc6.  The  chief  articles  of  trade  are  wiii(?s, 
ich,  and  Italian  goodiJ,  Bavon  '        ^:  t- 

jlonial  produce,  and  Germm  :. 

ram,  •  Fanum  mercatorum  futnu*,  n  umrjii  :i 
ftf  traders),  well  indicates  the  sources  of  its  pros- 
The  fhirs,  held  at  Easter,  and  in  Aufi'n-^  ">-  *^.;^- 
iwe  no  longer  what  they  were  in  the  si\  i 

len  they  were  frequented  at  times  by  ur     ..         is 
fcrangeri;  but  they  still  aflTord  an   ammating  and 
te  scene*    Tlie  chief  manufacture>  atp  rnnH-ts,  ^'a\- 
fteco,  cards,  cottons?,  sdk*.  pn^ 
^KFORT,  a  governmimtcin  ,  i^^frti 

be  province  of  Brandenburg  in  Frv,  1 

lorth  by  Pomerama,  and  on  the  su 
Jaxony.     It  contains  an  area  of  about 
divided  into  ]&  minor  circles,  has  67  titv 

and  upwards  of  1 700  village:^  and  hi  i 

Tof  inhabitants  is  about  706,000,, im I  y 

n^if  iiA      Xhe  sod,  parlicnlarly  in  t^e  ^u..r,l,   ,^  a 
h  j>roductive  wind.      There  are  numerous 

|r  ,  which  occupy  a  fourth  part  of  the  sur- 

hc  nveis  which   water  the  circle  are  the  Oder, 
Warthe,  Obra,  Plciske,  &c.      It  produces   much 
"  X  and  hemp,   hops,    tobacco,  timber,  &c.;  and 
rich  meadows  in  the  vicinity  of  th^  n'vci^  on 
l»3l,  were  fed  6B,014  horses,  27d*3d5  horned 
id  9IC.6y8  sheep  and  Roats, 

"KFORT,  the  capital  of  the  government  circle,  as 
ft  minor  circle  of  the  same  name,  is  a  town  pleasantly 
on  tho  left  bank  of  the  Oder,  and  surronnded  on 
-side  by  vine-dad  heights  and  gardens:  in  52**  22' 
8nd  14"  46'  E.  lung. ;  at  an  elevation  of  116  ft?€t 
level  of  the  sea,  and  at  a  fUstancc  of  ab<*ut  4S 
ith-east  of  Berlin.  It  is  regularly  built,  4Ti(  is.5.^1 
with  towers,  five  crates,  and  a  ditch.  an^S 
one  of  which,  the  Damm,  lies  on  the  h 
which  is  traversed  by  a  brids^e  of  wood,  4  he 
of  iKtUHcs  is  about  2460,  and  of  the  pciputation  about 
tdcs  the  military:  in  1817  it  was  1.1,8'»2,  It  Ims 
place  and  six  Protestant  churches^  a  Uomtin  Ua- 
and  a  i|iii0ftgili.    Tho  Up  is 


some  fine  windows  of  I  '   '  ii«.  TheDnifergftf.faatidctI 

here  in  ISOfi,  was  ttn  ^  Br^sUu  in  1810.     Frank- 

fisrt  pos&esses  a  gynitiasmni  with  a  library,  an  upper  of 
grflmmar*schoul,  and  nine  schools  for  the  inferior  alasaes, 
an  obstetric  seminary,  an  orphan  asvluni,  two  hospitals,  a 
house  of  correction,  and  a  free  school  for  300  soldiers'  child- 
ren, founded  in  memory  of  Leopold,  duke  of  Brunswick, 
who  losit  his  life  here  in  April,  1785,  while  endeavouring  to 
s>ave  a  man  from  drowning  A  monument  was  also  erected 
to  him  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  bridge  across  the  Oder, 
In  front  of  the  Guben  gate  is  a  three-siaed  pyramid,  resting 
on  a  blocli  of  stone,  which  was  raised  by  the  freemasons* 
lodge  in  1 776,  to  tho  memor?  of  Kleist,  the  poet,  who  fell  in 
the  battle  of  Kunersdorf.  ^he  manufactures  of  the  town 
consist  of  wines,  mustard,  brandy,  tobacco,  sugar,  gloves, 
stockings,  linen,  leather,  &c.:  its  Uade  is  extensive,  and 
the  three  periodical  fkirs,  instituted  in  1253,  are  well  fie- 
quented.  particularly  by  Polish  dealers.  The  inhabitaiita 
are  engaged  also  in  the  navigation  of  the  Oder,  on  which 
above  2000  vessels  and  craft  annuall?  pass  Franklbrt, 

FRANKFORT,  in  America.    [Kentucky.] 

FRANKINCENSE,  Common,  is  the  produce  of  ihe 
Abies  excelsa  (Dec),  the  Pinus  abies  (Litin.),  common 
spruce  fir,  ftom  which  it  either  exudes  si]»ontaneously  or 
more  abundantly  from  incisions  of  the  bark.  When  it  first 
flows  out,  it  is  liquid,  but  on  exposure  to  the  air  concretes, 
and  is  collected  during  autumn  and  winter.  It  occurs  in 
two  states,  in  tears  (Thus,  or  Olibanum  ^ylvegtre),  and  in 
largo  irregular  lumps,  or  c<  I  cakes.     When  recent, 

the  colour  should  be  wbu  v  inclining  to  yellow, 

subdiaplianous,  soft,  tenacious,  urm  L:iUtinous:  by  the  actioti 
of  time  it  becomes  hard,  and  even  friable,  the  colour  having 
I  -fv-ted  into  an  orange  hue.  By  the  heat  of  the  hand  it 
.  and  by  a  higher  temperature  liquefies.  It  pos- 
..  ^^  .1  turpentine-like  odour  arnl  tn^ir*  It  is  insoluble  in 
water,  hut  completely  soluble  in  U  the  aid  of  heat. 

It  consists  of  two'kindn  of  rc>  I  with  oil  of  tar- 

7>entine.  By  melting  it  in  water,  and  straining  it  thrtmgh 
titrong  cloths,  it  is  deprived  of  miich  of  its  oil,  when  it 
is  termed  ptx  arida,  or  Burgundy  pitch. 

It  is  scarcely  now  used  internally^  but  is  irritant  and 
dfuretic.  Externally  it  is  rubefacient,  and  consequently 
enlers  into  the  composition  of  many  plasters. 

For  the  genuine  Thus,  or  frankincense  of  the  antients, 
see  BoswELLt A ;  also  OuBAimM,  as  the  sobstmioes  distin- 
piinhec!  by  this  name  (derived  firom  the  Arabic  looban)  were 
of  different  kinds,  and  procured  probably  from  Alrica  attd 
Arabia,  as  well  as  from  India. 

FRANKLIN.    pfissoirRi.] 

FRANKLIN.  In  the  reign  of  KliynTn^th  »  fmrilclm  waui 
a  fpcehoMcr,  or  yeoman,  a  mai  in, 

but  not  a  gentleman.     He  is  nv  op- 

tion in  several  passages  of  Shakspeare^s  plays.  In  earlier 
nies  he  was  a  per»«>nn^c  ftf  mnc^mrkre  dtgnity,  and  seems 
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^Ikyed  a  fondness  for  readingi  which  induced  his  father  to 
apprentice  him  to  another  son,  who  was  a  printer  at  Boston. 
His  love  of  books,  which  he  had  now  ra<»re  means  of  in- 
dulgin'T,  weaned  him  from  the  love  of  the  sea;  and  he 
pmctiiud  j;reat  abstinence  and  sijlf-deuial,  the  belter  to 
improve  his  opportunilics  of  study.  At  the  same  time  he 
made  hiintself  an  able  workman.  The  two  brothers  how- 
ever did  not  agree:  iho  elder  used  an  undue  severity, 
which  the  younger,  as  be  himself  saya,  did  Bomelhing  to 
provoke  by  his  impertinence*.  These  ijuarrels  led  to  a  Jitep^ 
whieh,  with  his  usual  candour,  Franklin  has  plainly  re- 
lated, and  declared  to  have  been  dishonouraljlc.  His 
indentures  had*  for  certain  reasons,  biien  cancelled,  under  a 
private  agreement  tliat  he  should  continue  to  serve  for  the 
full  period  of  apprenticeship.  A  new  quarrel  arising,  he 
t4>ok  advantage  of  the  letter  of  the  law,  and  declared  his 
resolution  to  quit  his  brother^s  service.  The  printer  took 
care  so  to  represent  this  matter  that  Benjamin  was  unable 
ta  find  employment  in  Boston.  He  ihfeTefoie  went  away 
Bocretlyg  without  the  consent  of  his  parents,  in  1 723;  and 
after  a  vain  trial  to  find  work  at  New  York,  engaged  him- 
self to  an  obscure  printer  in  I'hiladelphia,  named  Koimer. 
There  he  lived  frugally  and  creditably  for  a  year  and  a 
balf :  but  being  induced  by  deceptive  promises  of  patronage 
to  think  of  setiinpr  up  for  himself  as  a  master  printer,  he 
sailed  for  England,  in  the  beginning  of  17 '25,  to  purchase 
the  necessary^  stock  in  trade.  On  his  arrival  he  discovert 
that  a  cnxel  fmud  had  been  practised,  inasmuch  as  his 
pretended  friend  had  neither  the  power  nor  the  wish  to  help 
him  ;  and  being  destitute  of  money  or  credit,  he  again  found 
employment  as  a  journeyman  printer  in  London.  His  own 
account  of  this  portion  of  his  life,  which  offei'san  admirable 
example  of  fruB;ality  and  industry,  will  be  read  with  pleasure. 
Having  gained  the  good  will  of  Mr.  Dcnham.a  merchant  of 
Philadelphia,  he  returned  thither  as  that  genilenian's  clerk, 
in  July,  t  7M.  He  now  considered  bib  prospecU  to  be  pro- 
mising: but  in  1727  Mr.  Denham  died,  and  Franklin  bein^ 
unable  to  do  better,  returned  to  his  old  trade  and  his  old 
master,  Kcimer,  In  the  course  of  two  years  he  gained 
credit  and  friends  to  enable  him  to  set  up  in  business  on  his 
own  account;  and  September  1,  1730*  he  married  a  young 
woman  to  whom,  before  his  voyage  to  England^  be  had  been 
attached. 

Franklin  had  early  renounced  Christianity,  nor  does  it 
appear,  though  he  has  unequivocally  recorded  his  belief  in 
God  and  in  a  future  existence,  that  he  ever  again  gave 
credence  to  revealed  reh^ion.  About  this  time  however  a 
great  change  took  placid  in  his  views.  In  London  he  had 
written  a  pamphlet  to  prove  (we  quote  bis  words)  *  from  the 
attributes  of  Cod,  his  goodness,  wisdom,  and  power,  that 
there  could  be  no  such  thing  as  evil  in  the  worm;  that  vico 
and  virtue  did  not  in  reality  exist,  and  were  nolliing  more 
than  vain  distinctions/  ReHeotion  on  the  conduct  of  other 
free  thinkers,  by  whom  ha  had  suffered,  and  on  some  parts 
of  his  own  life,  which  he  has  candidly  related  and  con- 
demned, brought  him  to  a  diHurent  way  of  thinking ;  and, 
he  says,  *1  was  at  last  conviucod  that  truth,  probity,  and 
sincerity  in  transactions  between  man  and  man  were  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  the  happiness  of  life ;  and  I  resolved 
from  that  moment,  and  wrote  the  resolution  in  my  jour- 
nal, to  practise  them  as  long  as  I  lived.*  Thia  resolution 
he  fully  kept.  His  honesty  and  straightforwardness  have 
passed  unque&tioned,  even  by  the  numerous  enemies  whom 
bis  religious  and  poliiical  opinions  raised  against  him. 

Unceasing  industry,  business-like  habits,  a  large  fund  of 
disposable  talent,  general  intbrn^ation,  and  readiness  in  the 
use  of  his  pen,  either  for  amusement  or  instruction,  gra- 
dually &ecui"ed  to  Franklin  a  largo  circle  of  friends,  and 
raised  him  from  poverty  to  atiluence.  He  engaged  m  lite- 
rature ;  edited  a  newspaper,  wrote  a  pamphlet^  to  advocate 
a  paper  currency;  and  in  1732  projeeieii  *  Poor  Richard's 
Almanac,*  of  which  the  distinguishing  feature  was  a  series 
of  maxims  of  prudence  and  industry,  in  the  form  of  pro- 
verbs. It  was  contiimed  for  25  years,  and  is  said  to  have 
reached  a  circulation  of  10,000  annually,  lliese  maxims, 
callccted  in  one  piece,  called  'Tho  Way  to  Wealth,*  obtained 
uncommon  popularity,  and  have  been  translated  lato  various 
Ian  £^u  ages, 

Fraukhn's  turn  of  mind  was  eminently  practical.  He 
said  witji  truth.  *!  have  always  set  a  greater  value  on  the 
character  of  a  duer  ttf  go(xi  than  on  any  other  kind  of  re- 
putation/ Not  that  he  joined  in  the  vulgar  prejudice  of 
setting  theory  and  practice  in  opiJOiilion,  for  he  was  bgid, 


speculative,  and  inquiring  in  physical  as  well  as  in  mtH^ 
physical  science.  But  science  in  bis  hands  always  bom 
rruit  directly  applicable  to  the  uses  of  common  life;  ad 
while  he  never  neglected  hh  own  affairs,  industfy  nl 
economy  of  time  enabled  iiim  to  originate,  or  take  an  icm 
part  in  supporting,  a  variety  of  projects  for  the  pubbe  ^doI 
A  list  of  the  ebief  of  them  will  show,  shortly  and  cleutf^ 
to  what  sort  of  objects  hU  benevolent  exertiona  m% 
directed. 

1 732.  Set  on  foot  and  procured  subscriptions  fur  the  fint 
publio  librarv',  incorporated  in  1742  by  the  naiine  t>f  '  Tlit 
Library  Company  of  Philadelphia/ 

1738.  Ealabh.shcd  ihc  Tnsl  association  for  eiitinguahia| 
fires ;  and,  at  a  later  period,  the  first  Fire  Insurajioe  Cbfo- 
pany. 

1 749.  Raised  subscriptions  for  the  foundation  of  a  piifalit 
academy,  tlie  schools  of  Pennsylvania  bein^  few  and  bad. 
This  wa.s  the  origin  of  the  present  uuiver^iy  of  Pieia- 
bylvania. 

1762,   Raised  subscriptions  and  procured   an  anxOiuf 

fant  from  the  legislature  to  establish  the  first  hoispilal  it 
hiladclpbia ;  a  scheme  suggested  in  the  firat  injitance  hj  i 
physician  of  the  city,  who  had  not  inllucncc  enough  lovofk 
It  out. 

1 7 64.  Proposed  a  plan  for  a  union  of  the  American  fve- 
vinces  against  invasion,  in  wliich  a  germ  of  the  ftitiire  Ufifon 
may  be  Ibund.  It  was  kept  alive,  he  used  to  asy,  Uke  all 
good  notions,  though  not  carried  into  efTect  at  the  tiaio. 
It  was  approved  by  a  species  of  congress  from  sU  of  the 
provinces,  but  rejected  both  by  the  colonial  ajssembUcs  and 
the  British  government. 

He  was  also  a  zealous  member  of  several  aeotfici; 
among  them,  of  the  Philadelphia  Society  for  the  iiiYiwt- 
ment  of  Prisons,  and  the  Fcnnsylvanian  Societ}r  fn  tk 
Abolition  of  Slavery,  both  founded  in  1787. 

As  a  philosopher,  his  name  is  indissolubly  linked  with 
the  history  of  electricity,  in  which  hewaa  one  of  the  aw»t 
active,  patient,  and  successful  experiinenten ;  and  hk 
industry  was  rewarded  by  that  brilliant  discoveiy,  tl^c 
corner  atone  of  his  scientific  fame,  of  the  identity  of  tbt 
elt^etric  fluid  and  lightning.  His  attention  vrac  flnl 
tur  A  this  way  in  1745,  the  acience  being  then  in  itSBh 
fiLMi),  by  the  transmission  of  an  electrical  npparalm  tp 
Philadelphia,  for  the  purpose  of  having  the  expenacdH 
which  had  atti-acted  so  much  notice  in  Europe  repetled  n 
Amenca.  In  1747  he  sent  a  series  of  letters  to  Kneiaod, 
in  which  he  noted  the  power  of  sharp  poinls  b  \ct 

and  to  give  out  electric  matter;  and  explainutt  ry, 

that  instead  of  the  phenomena  observed  being  pjodueod  tw 
two  different  electric  tluids,  they  arose  from  the  effort  made 
to  restore  an  equdibrium  when  one  body  was  overcharged, 
and  another  undercharged,  with  electricity,  A  body  in  ^ 
former  sfate  he  called  positively,  in  the  latter  state  nefs^ 
tively  electrized.  This  theory  he  used  to  explain  thtf  aclMra 
of  (he  Leyden  jar;  nnd  though  not  nniversally  adimicei 
[Elkctricity,  p.  336,]  it  at  least  ftirni&hes  a  simple  md 
satii^factory  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  the  eeieiiM. 
{Library  of  Uaeful  Knowled^fl^  *  Elect riciiy,*  sect,  49.)  la 
i  749  tie  bad  conjeciurcd  the  identity  of  ligblning  and  tic^ 
tricity,  and  svii^gested  the  idea  of  protecting  nousei  6« 
pointed  conductors,  but  did  not  prove  it  till  1 7^5*  He  wii 
waiting  for  the  erection  of  some  lofiy  building,  upon  whidl 
an  insulated  iron  rod  might  be  placed,  in  hope  that  on  tbt 
imssagc  of  a  thunder-cloud  overhead,  sparks  might  be 
taken  from  the  nKl,  a.s  from  a  charged  conduetor,  vfben  il 
occurred  to  him  that  by  ll)ing  a  kite,  pcnnled  with  iron, 
during  a  ihunder-titorm,  the  matter  of  lightning  rnifht  i 
his  views  were  correct,  be  drawn  down  th«^  ''    :iM 

a  key  to  the  end  of  the  hera|ien  siring,  in  ie 

apparatus  by  adding  a  piece  of  silk  lo  »li<.-  .  !*» 

hand:  and  the  experiment  succeeded.     Spork^  « 

from  the  key,  a  Leyden  jar  was  charged,  ariu  ; 
mcna  exhibited  were  identicallv  the  same  as  iJ'  an  decl 
machine  had  beea  used  instead  of  the  kite.  lie  var it- 
experiment  by  (ixing  an  insulated  iron  rod  at  i'  h^ 
house;  and  inuuediately  proceeded  to  turn  hi:^  >  lo 
account  by  publishing  a  plan  for  defending  houses  iioiB 
lightning  by  the  use  of  pointed  conductors. 

His  character,  in  reference  to  this  branch  of  his*  imr^aiii^ 
has  been  desi^ribed  in  the  following  terms  hv  Sir  H.  I>si?y: 
'A  singular  felicity  for  induction  guided  uT   '  :i  «, 

and  by  very  small  means  he  established  \  a. 

The  style  and  manner  of  his  pubhefl.tiou  (ou  mcciri':ny./4if 


^ 


I 


t  ftfl  worthy  of  admiratkm  as  tbo  doctrino  it  contains. 

He  has  endeavoured  (o  remove  all  mysiery  nml  obsfuriiy 

from  lire  subject    He  ha«  writtrn  eriUHll yfor  the  uninitiiitcd 

afid   for  the  philosopbur :  and   be  hits  rendered  bis  details 

sing  a:i  vYcll  as  perspicuous*  elegant  as  well  as  simple. 

ee  appears   in   bis   language   in  a  dress  wonderfully 

ou«,  the  best  atlnpt4?d  to  di>*play  her  native  lovcbneHS. 

flo  haji  ill  no  instance  exhibited  that  fal^e  dijjnity  by  which 

phn-i'-nnliv  is  kept  aloof  from  common  applications,  and  be 

hi  ,  iiher  to  raak^j  her  an  usefiil  inmate  and  senuot 

in  nion  habitations  of  man,  than  to  preserve  Ivor 

merely  as  an  object  of  admiralion  in  temples  and  palaces/ 

(£#/<?,  by  Dr.  DavyJ 

To  Franklin  s  other  scientific  labours  we  can  only  a.llude. 
They  treat  of  many  branches  of  meteorology,  maritime  nbeno- 
tnenii^  ^bipbui!dlng  and  various  subjects  connected  wiib 
navigation,  as  the  Gulf  Stream,  and  the  clfect  of  oil  in  still- 
ing waves ;  of  the  proper  construction  of  stoves  and  chini- 
ncVs,*  which,  to  use  a  common  phrase,  seems  to  have  betjn 
one  of  his  hobbies ;  of  the  art  of  swimming,  which,  being 
himaelf  an  excellent  swimmer,  he  was  anxious  to  recum- 
mend  a»  a  universal  branch  of  cducalion :  subjects  consoii* 
mat  to  his  prartifal  character,  and  mo&t  of  them  directly 
^JSplieable  to  the  increase  of  human  comforts.  Papers  on 
^Bmc  matters  nearly  0U  the  second  volume  of  his  collected 
^^BHu;  his  elect rieul  treatises  and  letters  occupy  the  Brst 
'  fl^ttme^  and  his  moral,  hUtorical,  and  political  writings  I  he 
anrcL 

Ti>  return  lo  Franklin's  private  liistory ;  the  iticreasins; 

MUmaLion  in  which  he  was  held,  wa*  manifested  in  his  sue- 

^HBire  appointment!^  to  different  ollices.    In  1736  he  was 

^^B|«  dark  lo  the  General  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania;    in 

l^ffSTt  postmaster  of  Philadulpliia  ;    in  1747  he  was  elected 

a»  one  of  the  ropresentaiives  of  Philadelphia  in  the  Aftsem- 

blv ;   in  1 753  he  was  appointed  deputy  postmaster-general 

n(  t lie  British  colonies. 

When  he  fif^l  became  a  member  of  A»serahly,  that  body 

the   proprietary    governors,     Pcnn's    repre)»cntatives 

*»NS(*YLirAW\'iA],  were  in  hoi  dispute,  chielly  wiih  respect 

the  immunity  from  taxation  claimed  by  the  latter.     In 

Franklin  took  an  active  part.     *  He  vas  soon  looked 

tip  to  as  the  head  of  the  oppob-ition,  and  to  him  have  been 
altriUat«»l  aoany  of  the  spirited  replies  of  the  Assembly  to 
Ibe  mesAAges  of  the  £^)Vcmors.  His  influence  in  that  body 
l|U  vdry  K^^at,  This  arose  not  from  any  superior  power* 
<jf  ^  '  ;   he  spoke  but  seldom,  and  he  never  was 

kn  ike  any  thing  Uke  an  elaborate  harani^uo.    His 

»pvt.vn..3  M»  en  consisted  of  a  single  sentence,  orof  a  well 
told  story,  the  moral  of  which  was  always  obviously  to  the 
poinC.  He  never  attempted  tlic  flowery  fields  of  oratory. 
Hi*  manner  was  plain  and  mild.  His  style  in  sriieakinfj  wa& 
Uke  that  ^f  his  writings,  siniple,  unadorned,  and  remarkably 
ooneise.  With  this  plain  manner,  and  his  penetrating  ancl 
■olid  judt^ment,  be  was  able  to  eotifound  the  most  elo4|uent 
and  nubile  of  his  adversaries,  to  tonfirm  the  opinion  of  his 
friends,  and  to  make  conv^erts  of  the  unprejudiced  who  had 
opposed  biro.'  (Life,  p»  115.)  Having  thus  »howii  his 
taMnta»  ho  was  sent  to  England  in  1757,  on  the  part  of  the 
An^sembly,  to  manage  the  controversy  before  the  privy  coun- 
cil; and  was  successful:  it  was  decided  that  the  esfafes  of 
tho  proprieiaric^  ought  to  pay  their  fair  proportion  of  the 
public  burthens.  He  remained  in  England  aller  tbiti  ques- 
tion was  settled,  as  a^ent  for  Pennsylvania;  and  bis  con- 
duct wa«  so  highly  approved  that  MassachusettSt  Maryland, 
and  Georgia,  severally  appointed  him  their  agent.  By  ibis 
timo  his  name  was  well  known  to  European  pbilusc»pbers. 
He  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society^  and  of 
several  foreign  scientiHc  bodies  at  a  later  period;  in  177:2 
he  was  maae  a  foreign  associate  of  the  Academie  des 
Sciences,  and  the  universities  of  Oxford,  Edinburgh,  and 
Sl  Andrews,  itd milted  him  to  the  degree  of  D.C.L,  On  his 
return  to  America  in  1762,  be  received  the  thanks  of  the 
Assembly,  *  as  well  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  duty  to 
that  province  in  particular,  as  for  the  maily  and  important 
aenrioes  done  to  America  m  general  during  his  residence  in 
Great  Britain.' 

Being  re  elected  a  morabcr  of  Assembly,  Franklin  was 
earnest  in  endeavouring  to  procure  a  change  in  the  govem- 
miitit,  by  vesting  directly  in  the  king  ihoHe  rights  and 
powers,  which  were  held  mediately  by  the  proprielariea,  to 
the  in^ur}\  as  he  thought,  of  the  comraunily.  Party  spirit 
ran  high  on  thi&  i>oint ;  and  the  friends  of  the  proprietaries 
I    h«d  influeoce  enough  to  prevent  his  elecliou  m  1 764.    On 


the  tneefin^  of  the  At?sembly,  how  ever,  bo  was  rc-appointcd 
provincia!  ngcnt  in  England,  He  was  a  warm  opjioiient  of 
the  Stamp  Act  :  and  hiri  exammalion  at  the  bar  of  the 
Huui^o  of  Commons  in  1766,  when  the  repeal  of  thai  un- 
happy measure  was  ]iroposcd,  shows  tlie  minuteness,  variety, 
and  readiness  of  his  mformatimi.  (Sec  his  works,  vol.  lii.^  p. 
21  v.)  In  the  outset  of  the  contest  he  seems  to  have  becti 
truly  desirous  of  effecting  a  reconciliation  between  the  mo* 
thor  country  and  the  colonies.  The  rough  treatment  which 
he  experienced  in  the  course  of  bi^  negotiations  is  reported 
to  have  changed  bis  temper.  That  be  should  have  been 
deprived  of  his  post  masters  hip,  is  not  wonderful.  On  ono 
occasion,  before  the  privy  council,  beinj^  assaile^l  by  Wcd- 
derburne,  then  solicitor-general,  in  a  torrent  of  gross  per- 
sonal abuse,  which  was  received  with  evident  pleasure  by 
the  council,  he  bore  it  in  silence,  and  apparently  unmoved. 
On  changing  hia  dress,  however,  he  is  reported  to  have  said, 
ihat  he  never  again  would  wear  that  ^uit  till  he  bad 
received  satisfaction  for  that  day's  insult.  His  next  appear- 
ance in  it  was  on  the  day  when,  as  minister  of  the  United 
Slates*  he  signed  the  treaty  by  which  England  recognised 
the  independence  of  the  colonies. 

In  177J,  having  lost  all  expectation  of  bringing  about  n 
roeoncilialion,  he  returned  to  Philtulclpbia;  and  the  doy 
after  bo  landed,  wns  elected  a  delegate  to  the  Congress 
then  assembled  in  that  city.  His  character  and  services 
marked  him  out  for  the  must  important  em  ploy  me  nil 
during  that  and  the  following  year:  among  them  he 
was  i^ent  on  a  fruitless  mission  to  persuade  the  Canadians 
to  join  in  the  insurrection ;  and  was  appointed  president 
of  the  convention  assendded  at  Philadelphia,  for  the 
purpose  of  remodelling  the  government  of  Pennsylvania. 
TowHrda  the  end  id"  1776  he  was  *ent  to  France,  where  in 
conjunction  with  his  brother  miniyter,  Silas  Deane,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  inducing  the  French  govemnient  to  form  an 
offensive  and  defensive  alliance  with  the  United  Statea, 
February  6,  1778*  Having  made  several  jouri»cys  to  the 
Continent  in  his  former  visit,^  to  Europe,  he  was  already 
known  in  person  as  well  as  by  reputation  lo  the  scienttfio 
and  literary  men  of  France,  by  whom  be  was  received  with 
the  higbcjit  marks  of  respect*  Nor  did  his  political  engnge- 
mcnts  preveni  his  bestowing  some  share  of  his  attention  on 
science.  He  bore  a  part  in  exposing  the  impudent  fraud* 
pru^liscd  under  the  rmme  of  atiimal  tnagnettsm.  In  1785 
he  was  recalled,  at  his  own  wsh,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Jetferson*  Soon  after  his  return  ho  was  chosen  member 
of  the  fcupreme  executive  council  for  the  cily  of  Philadel- 
phia, and  in  a  short  time  was  elected  president  of  the 
same.  In  1787  he  was  delegate  for  the  slate  of  Penii- 
svlvania,  in  the  convention  appointed  to  revise  and  amend 
the  Articles  of  Union,  and  bis  last  political  act  was  an 
address  to  his  colleague.-^,  entreating  them  to  sacrifice 
their  own  private  views,  for  the  sake  of  unanimity  in  re- 
commending the  new  constitution,  as  deiennined  by  the 
j  majority,  to  their  constituents. 

Aflcr  enjojing,  through  a  long  life,  an  unusual  shr»re  o* 

I  health,  the  juht  reward  of  temperance  and  activity,  Frank* 

]  iin  waa  compelled  in  17H8  to  quit  public  hfe,  by  the  inftr- 

!  raities  of  age.     But  be  still  relained  lii»  phdanthropy  uudi- 

I  minis  bed,  and  his  tiitellect  unclouded ;  and  his  name  ap^ 

I  pears,  as  president  of  the  Abolition  Society,  to  a  memorial 

to  Congress,  dated  February  12,  I  789,  pra>ing  ihera  lo  exert 

the  full  extent  of  power  vested  in  Uiein  by  the  constitution 

in  discouraging  the  tratBc  in  men.    Thi»»  wat  his  last  public 

act,      Still  he  preserved  his  hvelines*  and  energy,  during 

those  intenals  of  ease  which  a  painfbl  disease,  the  stone, 

afTorded  lo  him.  This  however  was  not  the  proximate  cau^ 

of  his  death.     He  wa«  carried  off,  after  a  short  illness^  by  a 

disease  of  the  lungs,  April  17,  1790.  aged  84. 

Dr.  Franklin's  published  works  were  collected  in  three 
volumes,  with  his  fragment  of  his  own  life,  t^^nlinued  bv 
Di%  Stuber,  prefixed.  He  bcqui*aihed  bis  paprs  lo  ht!i 
grandson,  William  Temple  Franklni,  by  whoui,  afrer  long 
delay,  an  excdlent  *  Life  of  Franklin'  m^  i' -^i- "  i^.r^x  of 
his  mL^cellaneous  writings,  and  much  e, 

has   been    published.      The  ^^og^   L  a 

long  memoir  of  him  by  Biot.  (For  some  remarks  as  to  m 
partit  ular  paper  left  behind  him  by  Franklin,  see  Tucker*i 
/-'/<?  of  Je^erron,  vol,  i.  p,  338). 

FllANkLlNITE,  a  mineral  which  occurs  in  attached 
ciy?»tab»,  gmnular  and  massive.  The  primary  foiTn  of  the 
crystal  is  a  cube;  its  colour  is  deep  ironblaik  Opaque. 
Lustre  metallic.     Specific  gravity  4^87,  4  OU,     Haidneit 
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t6'5,    Slrealc  rlccp  red-brown,    Cleavapje  parallel  tj)  the 
nes  of  the  regular  uctalRidmn,  but  very  imb'stinct.  Fruc- 
i  ronchoidnl.     Magnetic-,  but  wit  bout  polarity. 
The  massive  varietiesi  mc  nmorpliotiH.     Structure  granu- 
lar* Compact,     Tills  raineml  is  found  at  Fniuklin,  New 
(Jersey,  North  America. 

According  tu  Herthier  it  consists  ot^^ 
Peroxide  of  iron         ♦ 
Oxide  of  zinc    , 
Red  oxide  of  manganese     . 
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FRANKS.    [FiLvNCK.] 

FRASCA'TI,  a  town  uf  I  bo  Campa|?m^  eiglil  miles  east- 
Bouth-eiisl  of  Rome,  siluulcd  on  the  nurth-wcst  slope  of  ih€ 
Ifusculan  Mount,  On  tbe  snmmit  uf  the  mountain,  which 
is  2 QUO  feet  above  ibo  sea,  and  about  two  miles  above 
FmiicAli.  are  the  ruins  of  antient  Tusculum»  a  town  of 
Latlura^  built  lon^  before  Rome,  and  oflen  mentioned  in 
Roman  histiuy.  After  the  subjection  of  Latium  to  Rome  it 
was  governea  as  a  municipium.  Several  distinguished 
Roman  larailies,  such  as  the  MaEnlia  and  the  Porcia,  came 
from  Tuijculnm.  It  wa^  a  strong  iilaee,  both  fiom  its  posi- 
tion aiKl  the  Bolidily  of  its  walls,  wliicb  enabled  it  tu  resist 
the  attack  of  Haniiibal.  Tusiulum  continued  to  exist  after 
ihe  fall  of  the  empire,  beii^  under  the  rule  of  itii  counts 
till  ihe  eud  of  the  twelflb  century,  and  was  the  residence  of 
iieveral  popes,  among  otlieni  Alexander  IIL  In  1169  the 
Tuisculans  fuugbl  and  defeated  the  Rmnims ;  but  in  U91 
the  Romans  look  Tusculum,  and  destroyed  it  Remains  of 
the  Malls  of  houses,  and  of  the  citadel,  are  still  extant,  as 
well  as  a  small  theatre,  and  a  ruriouii  crypt,  with  a  khid  of 
arched  roof  of  primitive  construction.  (GelVs  Topography 
(^  Borne  and  itH  VidnUyA  The  iiill  of  Tusculum  is  vol- 
cftitict  and  is  separated  from  the  central  nm*^s  of  the  Alban 
mount  by  the  AJban  valley,  through  which  runs  the  Via 
Latiua. 

After  the  destruction  of  Tusculum,  the  inhabitants  built 
themselves  huts  on  the  lower  Hbjpe  of  ibo  hill  towards 
Rome,  and  covered  them  w ilb  *  fra^che,'  boughs  of  trees, 
from  wlueh  the  modern  town  has  taken  its  name.  It  has 
seme  good  build ntgs,  4000  inbahitanls,  and  is  a  bishop's 
hee.  The  air  is  wholesome,  the  place  being  above  the  region 
of  the  malaria,  and  the  country  around  is  planted  with  Hue 
trees.  But  it^  %  ill  as  form  the  great  attraction  of  Fraseati, 
it  being  a  place  ef  resort  of  the  Roman  nobility  and  car- 
dinab  in  the  summer  and  autumn*  One  of  (ho  most  splen- 
did of  these  residences  is  the  Villa  Aldobmnduji*  culled 
also  Belvederes  adorned  with  numerous  fountains,  and 
water- works,  and  pauitings.  The  vill.is  Taverna  and  Mon- 
dragone,  belonging  to  the  Borghese  family,  the  Vdla  Brac- 
ciano,  with  frescoes  by  Dominie  hi  no,  the  Vdla  Conti,  with 
its  fine  groves,  the  Villa  Falconieri,  and  others,  aro  also 
worthy  of  attention.  The  site  of  the  Tusvculanum  of  Cicero 
is  Hot  exactly  known ;  some  believe  it  to  have  been  near 
Grotta  Ferralii,  on  the  road  trom  Frascali  to  the  Alban 
lake;  others  place  it  near  La  Rufinelbi,  on  the  hdl  of  old 
Tusculum.  There  are  remains  of  antient  buildings  all  about 
this  neighbourhood,  Grotta  Ferrala  is  an  abbey  of  Basdian 
monks,  established  in  the  eleventh  century,  who  retain 
the  Greek  liturgy.  The  cliuieh  is  adorncil  wiUi  fine  fres- 
coes by  Dfjniinichino  ;  and  the  convent  has  a  library,  with 
many  Greek  manuscripts.  (Valcry*  I'of/ffges  en  Italie  ; 
Mattel,  Memorie  Sloriche  deW  antico  Tmcoto  oggi  Fras- 
caif.) 

FRATRICELLI,  or  Little  Brethren,  also  called  Ft  aires 
di^jtitupere  vitiha  religious  sect  which  aro?e  in  Italy  towards 
the  end  uf  the  thirteenth  century.  They  were  Franciscan 
monks  who  separated  themselves  from  the  grand  commu- 
nity of  St  Francis  with  the  intention  of  ob*iyin^  the  laws 
of  tbenr  founder  in  a  more  rigorous  manner  than  they  were 
observed  by  the  other  Francisc^ius.  They  acci»rdin^ly  re- 
nounced every  kind  of  property,  both  eommon  and  indi- 
vidual,  and  he^^ed  from  door  to  door  their  daily  subsistence, 
alle^-ing  that  neither  Christ  nor  his  Apostles  had  any  pos- 
sessions, either  individual  or  in  common;  and  that  these 
wore  the  medels  which  Ht  I'^rancis  had  *^ommanded  *hem 
to  imitufe.  They  went  about  clothed  in  ra^s  declaiming 
against  the  vicc^  of  the  potte  smd  the  bishops,  and  foretold 
the  refiirmahon  of  the  church  and  the  restoration  of  the 
true  gosi>el'  of  C  hrist  by  the  real  followers  of  St.  Francis. 
An  the  Franciscan  order  acknowle<lgcs  for  its  ctjtupanions  a 
net  of  men  who  observe  the  third  rule  prescribed  by  St. 
Francis,  and  wme  therefose  commonly  called  Xertiarii ;  so 


likewise  the  order  of  the  Fratricclli,  wno  were  anxious  to  t>8 
considered  as  the  only  true  followers  of  St,  Frandii,  had  ft 
great  number  ofTcrliarii  attached  to  their  cause.    ThoM 
Tertiarii,  or  half  monks,  were  called  in  Italy  Bi^tcJti  mF^ 
cazou  in  France  ^f-^g-w/M.^,  inGexm^Xiy  Begward^  or 
hnrdi.   This  last  appellation  was  generally  applied  ti 
llie  Tertiarii  differed  from   the   Fratricelli,  not  in  thLir 
opinions,  but  only  in  their  manner  of  living.     The  Fratn* 
celli  w^ere  real  tnonks,  subject  to  the  rule  of  St.   Fmucii, 
whilst  the  Bizocbi  or  Bcghards,  as  well  as  the  Franeisr«i 
Tertiarii»  excepting  their  dirty  habits  and  certuiu  maxim* 
and  observances  which  they  followed  in  camplianoe  with 
the  rules  of  their  patron  saint,  lived  after  the  ni>inTu  r  of 
other  men,  and  were  therefore  considered  as  la  c 

Bes^hards  were  divided  into  two  clas-se^,  the  pet  i  e 

imperfect.  The  flrat  lived  on  alms,  abstained  fr< '  :  , 

aiA  had  no  fixed  dwellings ;  the  second  had  h^ 
and  possessions,  and  were  engaged  in  the  comuioti  avt^ta* 
tions  of  life  like  other  [jcople.      Pope    CeleAtift  V,  %«§ 
favourably  disptjsed  to  the  Fratricelli,  and  pen 
to  constitute  Iberaselves  into  a  separate  order, 
submissive  to  that  pope,  but  they  \iolenlly  -* 

successor,  Boniface  V 11 L,  and  subsequent  pr,  r- 

secuted  their  sect.    The  Fratricelli  were  :v  -  it 

enormities,  and  persecuted  by  the  court  <^  y 

found  protection  from  princes,  uubles,  an^^  . 
spected  them  on  account  of  (be  austerity  of  tt,  a. 

The  Fratricelli  ihd  not  always  submit  with  the  f 

the  first  Christian  martyrs  to  their  persecui 
quenlly  opposed  force  to  force,  and  evea  put  t  ;«• 

inquisitors  in  Italy.    This  sect  conlinuod  clurr 
teenth  century,  and  spread  as  far  as  Bohemi '  1 

Poland.    "Die  members  of  it  were  most  sr  A 

in  the  fifteenth  ceniur)\  and  many  of  tlietii  « 

to  Engbmd  and  Ireland.    All   the  per-  UrX^ti 

against  the  sect  did  not  however  extin..  udiditic 

remnants  of  it  existed  lill  the  reformation  ui  i  ^-^oflj 

doctrines  they  embraced*     Their  name  b*  supj  j|f 

been  derived  from  FratricHlua  or  Fraiercw  uj 

nickname  which  was  applied  in  the  mi<ldle  au  '■ 

sons  wbo»  without  belonging  to  any  religious  oll.  _.,»--_-.. ji 
a  sanctimonious  appearance. 

FRAUNHOFER.     [Optics,  Practical,] 

FRAUSTADT.    {Yo^^.\ 

FRA'XINUS,  the  genus  under  \^Uidj  the  common  t?b 
is  comprehended,  is  a  collection  of  arbureset  ' 
habiting  various  parts  of  the  more  temperate  r 
northern  hemisphere,  both  in  the  old  aiid  Hl 
unknown  in  a  wild  state  in   the  southern, 
strictly  limited,  Uie  species  are  destitute  of  c*  r 
genus  does,  in  fact,  belong  to  tlie  natural  ordt 
and  lilac,  a  transition  to  which  is  afforded  by  \ 
monly  calkd  fioweriijg  ashes,  ilie  Orni  of  modr 
in  which  a  corolla  exists  in  the  form  of  four 
petals^    Both  these  gencj»iL  have  the  kind  of  i.  t 

key, or  technically,  a  'samara,*  tliat  is,  a  seetl  J 

does  not  open,  which  contains  one  or  two  cells^ 
prolonged  into  a  thin  wing  at  the  apex.  A> 
failed  ashes  in  the  gardens,  and  are  cxcee<i  i> 

related  to  each  other,  we  notice  tbcna  both  in  * 

1.  Fraxitius,  or  TnwAshf 

Of  these  the  moat  important  is  the  <  '    i- 

inm  erci'hior,  a  tree  inhabiting  the  '  "^ 

from  Great  Britain  tu  a  considerable  iIj^iuulc  i  -t 

It  is  said  to  exist  in  Japan  in  a  wdd  stat4jf,  but  t 

confirmation;  it  does   nt>t  occur  in  Nori^'  d 

species  similar  to  it  in  appearance  aie  jt 

continent.    The  ash  is  one  of  the  most  us-  ^k 

trees  on  account  of  the  excellence  of  its  L  ;>  i  A 

and  the  rapidity  of  its  growth*    In  its  apy'  n 

singularly  graceful   for  a  European  li*ee,  4 

in  Us  slender  stems  and  thin  aiiy  foliage  t  !  r^ 

pical  regions-     Every  one  who  has  seen  tl;  'x% 

of  the  ashes  mingled  with  the  ruins  of  Ni  ir 

Southampton,  must  have  been  stjuck  will  'iy^ 

The  principal  objection  to  the  ash  is  the  la 

the  plants  which  grow  in  its  r       '  '  !Ij 

exhausting  the  soil  of  all  its   >  fu 

consequence  of  this  few  plants  o» 

very  near  it;  and  hence  the  i  a 

practice  of  planting  the  ash  in  bt  ^^^ „  ,  .._  . .:  its 

roots  may  always  be  distinctly  traced  by  tho  languor  ami 
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paleness  of  the  crops  that  stand  near  it.  Many  varieties,  or 
supposed  varieties  of  it,  are  known  to  cultivators,  and  many 
more  might  easily  be  collected  if  it  were  worth  the  while ; 
for  it  sports  very  much  in  a  wild  state.  The  most  striking 
of  the  reputed  varieties  are  the  following: — 

1.  The  treepin^;  with  all  the  characters  of  the  common 
wild  tree,  except  that  the  branches  grow  downwards  instead 
of  upwards,  so  that  if  grafted  upon  a  lofty  stem  the  head 
will  soon  reach  the  ground  and  form  a  natural  arbour.  This 
is  said  to  have  originated  accidentally  in  a  field  at  Gam- 
lingay,  in  Cambridgeshire. 

2.  The  entire  leaved ;  with  all  its  leaves  simple,  broad, 
ovate,  coarsely  serrated,  and  puckered.  Nothing  can  well 
be  more  unlike  the  common  ash  than  this,  which  neverthe- 
less appears  upon  good  authoritv  to  be  merely  a  seedling 
variety.  Out  of  leaf  it  is  hardly  distinguishable  by  its 
branches  from  its  prototype. 

3.  The  curled  leaved ;  with  very  short  stunted  branches, 
and  deep  green  crumpled  leaves.  If  this  is,  as  it  is  said  to 
be,  a  mere  monstrous  variety  of  jPV.  exceUior,  it  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  with  whicn  we  are  acquainted.  It  has  a 
particularly  dark  aspect ;  its  leaves  are  so  thick,  and  its 
shoots  80  short,  that  it  forms  a  blackish  round-headed  tree 
of  the  smallest  dimensions.  Its  origin  is  unknown ;  it,  as 
well  as  the  Ornus,  is  sometimes  called  Fr.  Theophrasti. 

4.  The  warted.  In  this  the  stems  are  covered  over  with 
a  great  number  of  little  grayish-brown  tubercles ;  otherwise 
the  plant  has  the  appearance  of  the  common  ash. 

Besides  this,  the  only  European  ash  that  deserves  notice 
is  the  Rr,  parvifolia,  or  smadl-leaved  ash.  Its  foliage  is 
much  finer  and  narrower  than  in  Fr.  exceldor ;  the  leaflets 
are  narrow  and  finely  serrated,  the  bark  is  rugged,  the 
growth  slow,  and  instead  of  the  toughness  so  characteristic 
of  the  latter  species,  the  branches  are  so  brittle  as  to  bo  liable 
to  constant  injury  from  High  winds.  It  is  however  a  very 
beautiful  tree,  and  for  ornamental  purposes  where  size  is  no 
object*  it  should  be  planted,  especially  as  a  single  tree.  We 
have  now  within  sight  of  the  window  at  which  we  are  writing 
a  fine  old  tree  about  thirty  feet  high,  which,  notwitlistand- 
in^  the  damage  it  occasionally  receives  from  heavy  gales,  is 
quite  a  beautiful  object  It  is  possible  that  Fr.roslrata  may 
be  a  variety  of  it :  but  nothing  can  be  more  erroneous  than 
the  idea  that  it  is  itself  a  variety  of  Fr.  excelsior.  It  is  found 
only  in  the  southern  parts  of  Europe. 

In  the  Levant  occurs  the  Lentisk  Ash,  Fr.  lentiscifolia,  a 
most  graceful  species,  with  long  narrow  leaves,  composed  of 
five  or  six  pairs  of  small,  distinct,  sharply  serrated,  shining 
ledlets.  It  inhabits  the  country  about  Aleppo,  and  is  hardy 
in  this  country,  where  it  forms  a  tree  of  the  most  elegant 
appearance,  intermediate,  as  it  were,  in  appearanc^e  between 
a  willow  and  an  ash.  The  branches  arc  deep  rich  purple. 
It  is  often  called  Fr.  Chinensis  in  the  nurseries.  The 
wood-cut  No.  1 054  in  Mr.  Loudon's  '  Arboreticce  Britan- 
ni«*um  *  does  not  in  the  least  resemble  this  species. 

With  regard  to  the  species  of  American  ash,  we  have,  in 
the  first  place,  to  remark  that  they  are  not  well  adapted  to 
this  climate,  being  in  general  too  ill  prepared  by  our  short 
cold  summers  to  bear  our  winters,  and  moreover  injured  by 
spring  Trusts :  circumstances  much  to  be  regretted,  because 
some  of  the  species  prove  very  handsome  trees.  In  the  second 
place,  the  number  of  species  has  no  doubt  been  greatly 
exaggerated  by  writers  upon  garden  botany;  we  cannot 
however  at  all  agree  with  a  modern  writer  upon  these  sub- 
jects, who  believes  all  the  American  ashes  to  be  one  and 
the  same  species.  The  following  are,  we  think,  undoubtedly 
distinct 

Fr.pubeseem,  the  black  American  ash,  with  three  or 
four  pairs  of  leaflets,  which  are  nearly  entire,  flat,  downy 
beneath,  as  well  as  the  branches.  A  swamp  tree  in  the 
middle  States  of  the  American  Union. 

Fr.  Americana,  the  white  American  ash,  with  seldom 
mora  than  three  pairs  of  leaflets,  which  are  smooth,  flat, 
naarly  entire,  and  glaucous  on  the  under  side,  the  branches 
smooth.  A  large  tree  in  Canada  and  the  northern  States 
of  ^Jncrica. 

Rr.samduci/oliOt  the  water- ash,  with  three  or  four  pairs  of 
leaflets,  which  are  rugose,  constantly  serrated,  hairy  at  the 
axUs  of  the  leaves  underneath ;  when  bruised  smelling  a 
little  like  elder ;  buds  deep  blue.  A  common  tree  in  fbrests 
in  the  northern  parts  of  North  America. 

Fr.  quadrangulata,  with  the  shoots  distinctly  and  sharply 
quadrangular.  A  tree  from  Ohio,  among  the  most  tinsuit- 
able  of  the  American  ashes  for  this  climate. 


Fr.  epiptera,  with  the  keys  very  broad  and  wedgo-shaped 
at  the  upper  end,  and  taper  at  the  base.  A  small  tree^ 
found  all  through  the  American  Union. 

All  the  foregoing  can  be  procured  in  the  English  nur- 
series, and  they  perhaps  form  the  only  distinct  species  of 
the  genus,  which  however  most  especially  demands  the 
attention  of  some  judicious  American  botanist.  A  great 
many  supposed  species  were  distinguished  by  the  late  Mr. 
Bosc,  whose  names  are  current  in  collections ;  but  they  can 
scarcely  be  determined  with  precision,  and  are  perhaps  not 
worth  the  attempt 

2.  Orniis,  or  Flowering  Ashes. 

The  Omus  Europeea,  or  common  Manna  Ash,  is  a  small 
round-headed  tree,  with  leaves  resembling  those  of  the 
common  ash,  only  the  leaflets  are  elliptical,  abruptly 
acuminated,  and  have  a  considerable  collection  of  hairs  at 
the  base  of  the  midrib  underneath.  In  the  summer,  when 
the  leaves  are  fCill  grown,  the  trees  become  ornamented 
with  a  profusion  of  white  delicate  blossoms,  which  give  tliem 
a  strikingly  beautiful  appearance.  The  species  inhabits  the 
southern  parts  of  Europe,  especially  the  woods-  of  Calabria 
and  Apulia,  and  in  those  countries  flowers  in  April. 

Omus  rotundifolia  is  universally  distinguished  as  a 
second  species  of  this  genus ;  differing  in  its  leaves  being 
much  longer,  the  leaflets  roundish,  ovate,  acute,  not  cuspi- 
date, ^coarsely  serrated,  entire,  and  rather  cuneate  at  the 
base,  and  not  at  all  hairy  underneath.  In  flowers  it  is 
much  the  same.  It  is  a  native  of  Calabria  and  elsewhere 
in  the  south  of  Europe. 

These  two  plants  are  interesting  as  producing  the  sweet 
laxative  substance  known  in  the  apothecaries'  shops  under 
the  name  of  manna.  It  is  a  secretion  from  the  leaves  and 
branches ;  and,  according  to  F6e,  is  caused  either  by  arti- 
ficial wounds,  or  by  the  puncture  of  an  insect.  Both  species 
yield  the  substance,  but,  according  to  Tenore,  that  from 
0mm  rotundifolia  is  of  better  quality  than  the  other.  F^'e 
thinks  that  it  is  also  yielded  byboth^oriViM*  excelsior  and 
parvifolia,  and  this  corresponds  with  the  assertion  of  Dr. 
Fothergill,  who  saw  the  substance  collected. 

'  In  Calabria  and  Sicily,'  says  this  physician,  *  in  the 
hottest  part  of  the  summer  months,  the  manna  oozes 
out  of  the  leaves,  and  from  the  bark  of  the  trunk  and 
larger  branches  of  the  Fraxinus,  or  Calabrian  Ash.  The 
Omus  likewise  afibrds  it,  but  firom  the  trunks  and  larger 
branches  only,  and  that  chiefly  from  artificial  apertures ; 
whereas  it  flows  from  the  Fraxinus  through  every  little 
cranny,  and  bursts  through  the  large  pores  spontaneously. 
The  different  qualities  of  the  manna  are  from  different 
parts  of  the  tree.' 

Besides  these,  some  other  species  of  Omus  exist  in  tho 
north  of  India  and  China,  but  they  are  too  little  known  to 
require  notice  here. 

See  an  elaborate  account  of  these  genera  in  Loudon's 
Arboretum  et  FruHcetum  Britannicum^  p.  1213. 

FREDERICK  I.,  Emperor  of  Germany,  sumamed  Bar- 
barossa,  was  bom  in  1121,  and  succeeded  his  uncle  Conrad 
in.  on  the  imperial  throne  in  1152.    Though  Conrail  was 
not  deficient,  either  in  warlike  spirit  or  in  talents,  an  un- 
happy concurrence  of  circumstances  had  prevented  him 
from  regulating,  as  might  have  been  wished,  all  the  domes - 
Tic  and  foreign  concerns  of  the  empire.   So  many  importarit 
affairs,  both  in  church  and  state,  demanded  immediate  at- 
tention, so  many  diflicuUics  were  to  be  overcome,  thfit  it 
reciuired  a  man  of  no  common  energy  to  accomplish  svich  a 
task ;  and  of  this  Conrad  himself  was  so  sensible,  that  >je  did 
not  recommend  to  the  princes  of  the  empire  his  your  ig  son 
Frederick,  but  his  nephew  Frederick,  son  of  Frederic  .k  duke 
of  Suabia,  by  Judith  daughter  of  Henry  duke  of  Bavf  u-ia,  who 
had  already  given  proofs  of  his  personal  courage.  Ac  cordingly 
on  the  17th  day  after  the  death  of  Conrad,  Frer  icrick  was 
unanimously  chosen  his  successor  by  the  temporal  and  ec- 
clesiastical princes  assembled  at  Frankfort,  and .  crowned  at 
Aix-la-Chapelle  five  days  after.    In  the  secor  id  year  of  his 
reign,  Frederick  settled  the  dispute  between  a  Canute  and 
Sueno,  competitors  for  the  Danish  crown,  \J  \  favour  of  the 
latter,  whom  he  however  compelled  to  do^  him  homage  as 
his  vassal.    But  his  chief  attention  was  r  Jirected  to  Italy. 
Complaints  were  made  by  the  Apulians  a  gainst  Roger  king 
of  Sicily ;  and  some  citizens  of  Lodi  als  o  came,  and  repre- 
sented in  strong  colours  the  tyrannical  conduct  of  the  Mi- 
lanese.   Frederick  sent  an  envoy  wit*  h  a  letter,  enjoining 
the  Milanese  to  refirain  from  such  prop  .eedings^  but  tj^ey  tore 


» 


m^etteno  pieces*  and  bia  en  Toy  saved  hij*  lifo  by  litnely 
llii;lit.  Tbis  and  other  important  considerali<»ni*  callcti  bini 
to  Iialy  in  1155,  wberc  be  beld  an  aasembly  in  ibe  plain  of 
Ron<^aglia,  to  receive  tbe  bomage  of  most  of  ibo  great 
Italian  lurds  and  principal  cities.  In  tbis,  bia  first  expedi- 
tion into  Ilaly,be,  in  some  measure,  butnblc<l  tbe  Milanese, 
but  not  cboosing  to  attack  ibeireity  look  tbe  road  to  Turin, 
received  on  ihe  way  tbe  submiasion  of  many  cities,  and  in 
particular  inflicted  severe  chastisement  on  AstL  Having 
taken  Tortuna,  after  a  two  raontbH'  siege,  he  allnwed  the 
ill  bal  lit  an  Is  lt>  retire^  but  gave  I  be  place  up  to  plunder,  after 
which  it  was  enlirdy  burnt  an!  destroyed*  After  being 
crowned  king  of  Italy* at  Pavia,  be  advanced  rapidly  to\Ffir(ls 
Ramct  where  Adrian  IV.  had  just  succeeded  pope  Anas- 
tasius,  Tbe  city  having  been  excited  by  Arnold  of  Bre^^cia 
to  djaputo  the  authority  of  the  pope,  Adnan,  who  was*  a  man 
of  greiit  resolution,  excommunicated  Arnold  and  bis  parti- 
^ns,  who  were  in  eonsetiuenceexjwUed  by  tbe  Roman  ?;enatt% 
and  A-lrnold  being  subsequently  laken  prisonen  was  by  The 
emperor  ikilivcrcd  up  to  the  pope,  who  caused  him  to  be  hurnt 
alive,  Havins^  bnd  an  interview  with  ihe  pope,  at  which  lie 
Cviuscntcd  to  bold  his  holiness**  stirrup,  and  having  rc-esta- 
hlished  hii  authoritv  at  Rome,  and  received  the  imperial 
crown  from  btii  bands,  Frederic:k  set  out  on  his  return  to 
Germany.  His  first  care  was  to  restore  tbe  peace  of  tbe 
empire,  which  was  disturbed  j>y  a  dispute  between  the  arcli- 
bisbup  of  Mentz  nnd  the  count  Palatine  of  the  Rhine  ;  he 
likewise  endufl,  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties,  a  mnst  im- 
ptirtant  question  respecting  ihe  duchy  of  Bavaria.  He  had 
resolved  to  divorce  his  consort  Adelaide,  because  she  had 
110  chikh-en ;  but  tliis  not  beinj^  n  sutHcient  f^round  fur  a 
divor<e»  the  plea  of  consanguinity  was  set  up*  and  a  sen- 
tence of  divorce  was  pronounced  by  Cardin'^l  Joseph  Orsini 
and  several  piolates*  Frederick  then  proposed  to  many  a 
Greek  princess,  but  this  negotiation  fad  in":,  be  married  in 
ll^T)  Bentrice,  heiress  of  Burgundy,  by  wdiich  alliance  lie 
annexed  that  rich  kingdom  to  his  dominions.  Frederick 
«oon  afterwards  compelled  Boleslaus  duke  of  Poland  to  ae- 
Itnowled^^e  himself  a  vassal  of  the  empire,  and  in  the  first 
six  years  of  bis  reign  restored  the  empire  to  the  same  power 
and' extent  of  dominion  which  it  bad  under  Henry  UL 

Tlie  aOairs  of  Germany  being  settled,  Frederick  found  it 
necessary  agai^i  to  go  to  Italy,  where  the  Milanese  cruelly 
oppressed  Ujo  towns  which  would  not  submit  to  their 
orders.  In  1158,  Frederick  with  an  army  of  100,UO(J  in- 
fontry  and  15,000  cavalry  laid  siege  to  Milan,  and  the  in- 
habitants, notwithstanding  some  previous  successes,  were 
re<lufed»  at^cr  an  obstinate  resistance,  to  offer  submission, 
which  was  accepted.  But  they  again  rebelled,  and  Fic- 
derick  resolved  to  make  an  example  of  this  hauf^lity  city, 
which  was  closely  invested  and  compelled  to  surrender  at 
discretion.  Frederick's  decision  was  that  *  Mihm  should 
he  a  desert;  that  all  ibe  inhabitants  should  leave  the  city 
in  a  week,  and  settle  in  fuur  villa^^es,  ten  mdes  distant  from 
each  other.*  It  has  been  often  asserted  that  the  city  was 
laKed  to  the  g:round,  with  the  exception  of  the  churches:  but 
this  seems  to  be  an  exag'^cratum.  The  city  was  not  plun- 
dered ;  the  order  or  perini*^sii)n  for  the  work  of  destruction 
extended  only  to  tbe  fortifications,  and  even  of  these  a  con- 
i^iderable  part  w:is  left  standing.  But  the  power  of  Milan 
was  broken.  Its  f,iU  entirely  discouraged  the  other  cities. 
Brescia  and  Piaceri:&a  were  obliged  to  demt*lisb  their  walls; 
and  the  other  cities  which  had  joined  in  the  insuiTection 
were  depriveil  of  their  rights  and  privileges. 

Wiiile  Frederick  was  thus  engaged,  pope  Adiian,  with 
whom  he  was  latterly  on  very  bad  terms,  died,  on  which  a 
schism  arose;  some  of  the  cardinals  choosing  Victor  IV,, 
who  was  inclined  to  tbe  imperiiil  interests,  and  the  others 
Alexander  111.  Frederick,  who  considered  hini;ieir  as  pro- 
tector of  the  church,  called  a  Ciiu?icd  at  Pavia.  Alexander, 
not  recognizing  ibis  council,  which  consisted  of  flfYy  or  sixty 
German  and  Italian  bishops,  it  prochtimed  Victor  IV,  as 
IhtJ  line  pope,  who  wus  acknowledged  by  the  em|>eror. 
Alexander  excommunicated  the  emperor  and  all  bis  par- 
tisans ;  hut  tbouj.i;h  he  w%^s  recognized  by  the  kings  of 
France  and  EngbmL  and  the  estates  of  Lombardy,  Fre- 
doriik*s  superiorii>'  obhged  bim  to  sock  refuge  in  France. 
When  the  emperor  returned  to  Germany  he  found  that  dis- 
tentions had  broketi  out  betweeen  several  of  the  princes, 
which  he  hr»\vever  succeedcKl  in  appeasing  ;  and  then  set 
out  to  meet  Louis  the  Young,  king  of  France,  at  Lannes;, 
near  Dijon,  where  they  had  agreed  that  a  council  shtnild  bt? 
held  to  iermimtte  the  sclii^m  In  the  church,  by  deciding 


between  tbe  two  popes,  who  were  to  appeafi 
by  tbe  two  *4i>veretgiis.  iheir  protectors,  Tliis  phm  liowever 
fuileel.  Tbe  death  of  pope  Victor  IV.  in  1164  seeined  to 
offer  a  favourable  opportunitv  for  reconciliation  between 
Frederick  and  Alexander  11  f.,  which  the  foiiner  wa*  ok 
dined  to  embrace,  bnl  before  his  orders  reached  Rome 
his  ambassador  there  had  concerted  with  the  eardtnili 
to  proceed  to  the  election,  and  the  choice  fell  on  Guida 
bishop  of  Crema,  who  took  the  name  of  Paschal  in.»  and 
was  acknowledged  by  tbe  emperor,  Frederick  cronitif  the 
Alps  in  11G5  marched  direct  to  Rotne,  where  PasohaJvu 
fiolemnly  installed,  and  llien  crowned  the  etnperarand  bti 
consort  Beatrice.  The  ix>wer  of  the  emperor  now  aeioed 
to  be  greater  than  ever,  and  he  hoped  entirely  to  rednoe 
the  cities  of  Lombardy,  which  had  formed  a  powerful  letfoe^ 
being  roused  by  the  cruelty  and  boundless  e:^toTtion  of  hk 
olTicers,  even  in  those  places  where  his  authority  wt«  itiU 
acknowledged.  Frederick's  plans  were  faowerer  defettfd 
by  a  pestilential  di.^rder,  which  carried  off  tbe  greater  pirt 
of  his  army,  tmd  it  was  with  no  little  difficulty  that  be  re* 
turned  in  1168,  from  his  third  Italian  campaign,  ai  a /^k 
tive.  He  remained  six  years  in  Germany  to  settle  tbetery 
complicated  affairs  of  that  country,  where  tbe  ambiCioii^ 
the  several  princes  led  to  continual  disputes  and  ftiitdi,  tht 
most  important  of  which  was  tbe  conAict  between  Henry 
snrnamed  tbe  Lion,  and  many  princes,  bishopa,  and  eoutiU, 
who  formefl  a  confederacy  against  him.  He  hofnettr  de- 
feated tbem,  and  soon  afterwards  married  Matilda,  dangbtcf 
of  Henry  11,  king  of  Eiigland.  In  1169  Frederick  pie- 
vaded  on  the  princes  of  the  empire  to  choose  his  aon  Heaiy. 
who  was  only  five  years  old,  king  of  tlie  Romans,  and  bt  vu 
accordingly  crowned  at  Aix-la-Chapelle.  Havinjc  wfigmted 
the  disorders  in  Saxony,  and  undertaken  asiiucce.'tsfiAeiipBlt* 
tion  against  Boleslaus  duke  of  Poland,  he  prepared  fbciltt 
fuurib  time  to  cross  tbe  Alps.  The  negotiatiort-  ^"  T'-^^hid 
not  led  to  any  favourable  results.  Soon  afler  1  re- 

turn to  Germany,  pope  Paschal  died,  and  the  c;  iW 

interests  of  t  he  em  peror  chase  for  his  succei&soi  1 L, 

a  man  very  inferior  in  talent  to  Alexander.      1  ner 

bad  so  cunsolidated  his  power,  that  Frederick  tliuu^bt  h» 
should  gain  more  by  opposing  an  anti-pope  to  htm  thw 
by  attempting  a  reconciliaiion.  Tlie  citieji  of  Lombard?. 
encouraged  by  Alexander*  extended  their  confedisracy,  lai 
built  a  new  city,  which  they  called  Alexandria  in  honour  if 
him.  Only  Genoa  and  Pisa  remained  true  to  the  eiBpeiw« 
who,  to  prevent  matters  from  going  too  fsn,  sent  GhriiCIsi^ 
archbishop  of  Mentz,  with  a  small  army  to  Italy.  TV 
archbishop  was  eqnally  dislin^nished  as  a  prel-  *  ^  ~  *  •*- 
man,  and  a  general ;  but  he  wa^j  not  able  to  et! 

ward's  the  establishinent  of  peace.     The  emi.^....   . ^  . 

having  pa<^sed  Mount  Cenis,  laid  iniege  to  Alexandria,  lai 
the  united  Lombard  army  came  to  its  relief.  Ne§t>tiatiaBI 
were  however  opened,  and  a  truce  concluded.  The  eir 
peror  was  so  sure  of  the  result,  that  lie  sent  part  i»f  tb 
army  back  to  Germany*  which  he  soon  had  reasdO  t»fr 
pent.  The  Lombards  grew  bolder,  and  Henry  tbt 
notwithbianding  all  the  entreaties  of  the  emperor, 
to  proceed.  A  battle  soon  took  place  near  Le^piiMV  9 
which  the  erapcrov  w*as  defented  by  the  Lombardi  wA 
great  loss*  and  he  biin:^elf  being  overpowered  and  s^appoiid 
to  be  killed,  his  t roups  lied.  A  few  days  ai^erwanU  k9f^ 
ever,  to  the  unspeakable  joy  of  the  army,  he  aAMmi 
again  at  Pavia,  where  the  empre^  had  alnsodj  pm  tt 
mourning. 

This  hiss  induced  Frederick  to  think  of  )Mtaf«b  E* 
treated  first  with  Alexander,  whom  he  acknawled^  W 
pope,  and  who  relieved  him  from  the  ban  of  excommuuka' 
tion.  He  then,  by  the  mediation  of  Alexander,  coorloM 
a  treaty*  or  rather  a  truce,  fer  six  years,  with  tiie  eitiAtl 
Lombardy,  on  very  advantageous  terms,  fur  he  ia  Ibet  hi^ 
nothing  essential,  except  thai  he  gave  up  the  canst  ofCW 
lixius,  who  obtained  a  rich  abbey.  On  his  Tt?tnrti  f 
Italy,  where  he  passed  tbe  winter,  be  went  to  Bu 
called  a  diet  at  Aries,  and  bad  himself  r 
crowned  king  and  queen  of  Burgundy  ;  w  ! 
to  Germ  iny»  much  sooner  and  more  }>owei  niii 

raies  expected.     The  peace  of  the  empire  I 
the  princes  and  bishops  who  had  sided  wu.,  .i..  .^nn 
came  reconciled  to  the  emperor;  but  now  troubles  i 
Jsaxnnv-     Henry  the  Lion  formed  great  phm^  tu  extendi 
power*  but  was  in  the  end  forced  to  sue  for 
ise  appeared  before  tbe  emperor  and  the  G 
whom  Frederick  had  made  a  promise  to  dtMutle 
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Henry  without  their  approhation*  Tim  sentence 
he  should  be  rehovtd  I'mm  the  ban  of  the  empire, 
lis  faniily  dominions  of  Brunswick  nnd  Liiiicliurg, 
l*uti  for  the  presentation  of  peace,  should  go  into  banish  men  I 
ftir  neren  years,  w hi eli,  at  the  intercession  of  the  pope  and 
t^  king  of  Engbtid.  was  reduced  to  three  years.  Henry 
•OBonlitii^ly  went  with  his  wife  and  children  to  his  fulhcr- 
uthlftw  the  king  of  Eof^lnnd. 

Tb*»  iTwco  with  Ltjmbardy  now  approarhed  its  last  year, 

A I  I  oc^-urrenres  in  Italy,  not  iinfiivo\irable  lo  Fre- 

dniT  mder  IIL  died  in  1181,  antl  wan  succeeded  by 

Lucius  ill-,  who  was  naiifh  inferior  to  liim  in  abUity  and 

ent^rzv.    The  hostile  dispositions  of  both  parties  l»ad  greatly 

T  the  wars,  and  llio  emperor  Imvinij  summone^l 

empire  at  Constance,  a  definilivc  peace  was 

1,  hDnourabie  and  satisfactory  to  all  parfies,     A 

**r  the  peace  of  Constance,  order  and  tranquillity 

t  linia:,  the  emperor  called  a  general  ^Let  at 

I  of  which  was  to  establish  hisj  five  »ons, 

in    jjres-t-dted  a  scene  of  unrivalled   festivity  and 

!  splendour.    The  Empress  Beatrice,  tho  emperor's  fi\  c  sons^ 

i[>*,    ^-^  Jihikhops,  bishops,  princes  and  nobles  of  Italy  and 

amuossadors  from    foreign   sovereigns,   4u,tJt)0, 

y  7t*,000,  knights  from  all  pfirts  of  Europe^  and 

tttulfitudes  of  people  of  all  dasses  were  here  as- 

ilMKtiitod.    llij^torians  have  recrjrded  those  brilliant  days,  the 

wmv  hich  have  been  handed  down  fmni  t^eneration 

U>  u  3.  and  sonf^^  composed  on   that  occasion  are 

smt  s»tifte  on  the  bank*  of  i)r!  Rhine,     A  year  alter  tliis 

|f«tiiit  F*w^ick  again  went  to  Ilaiy,  where  he  was  received 

-linary  honours  by  the  cities  of  Lombardy,  and 

A  an  alliance  with  Mdan.    But  new  diisputes 

ipnv-  i  le  papal  see,  through  Frederick's  relusril  to 

Mfti  ;  us,  and  afterwards  to  his  successor  Urban  1II.» 

rai6  »o^CTt-i»^iiiy  of  the  territory  called  St.  Peter's  Patrimony. 

|li^4rtWevOT  so  increased  his  power  in  Iluly  by  llit  marriage 

ml^  *A.>  T?.>nry  with  the  dauj^hter  and  heiress  of  William 

,  that  the  pope  did  not  venture  to  proceed  to 

In  Ciermany  Frederick  had  declared  Lul>eck 

imperial  cities,  and  thereby   hud  hud  the 

:  ri  middle  estate  between  the  princes  and  the 

^5mjK?f\>r,  by  which  the  power  of  the  latter  was  increa^iod, 

pf»«'itf  fhi?  dnvis  of  citizens  elevated.     The  Bepanilion  of  Ba- 

ixony,  which  Henry  the  Liuii  bad   possessed 

d  indeed  to  the  power  of  the  emiicror,  but 

•  <  animosity  between  ihe  parly  of  the  Guelphs 

I  riin^^H  wrre  in  this  state  wdicn  till   Christendom  was 

[alann<?d  bv  tho  news  of  tho  taking  of  Jerusalem  by  ihe 

,  (.r.i  .t.      xhi4  ereiit  led  tu  the  Third  Crusiidu.    On  Ihe 

iiin  uf  the  pope,  Frederick  took  the  cross  in  ]  Ibb, 

,     .  ..  ..,    >iOn  Frederick,  and  a  number  of  the  principal  Gev- 

iroan  nobles.     Upon  mature  deliberation   it  was  resolved 

pir^t  the  army  should  go  by  land  through  Germany,  Hun- 

Igafy,  and  Asia  Minor.    The  anny,  consisting  of  ijiUOOO 

^r-n.  bnsides  many  thousand  volunteers,    cuiumenccd   its 

<n  tho  spring  of  llHU.    Thuui;h  it  met  with  many 

r<,  chielly  from  tho  perfidy  of  the  Greek  emperor, 

K'tly  made  a  convetilion  with  Saladin  and  the 

lium  to  obstruct  the  passage  of  the  Germans, 

iietrated  into  A*iia»  guine<l  two  victories  over 

irlconium.which  he  took,  and  wa*  proceediuif 

MTMous  career  to  Syria,  when  his  eventful  lifu  was 

to  a  close  in   an  attempt  to  swim   on  horseback 

1 0^  river  Calycadnus,  where  he  was  carried  away  by 

vfit*    Tlie  statement  that  he  was  drowned  in  the 

wliile  bathing  is  certainly  incorrect.      Frederiek 

jve  and  liberal  prince,  equally  firm  in  prosperity 

•rsify.    These  ET^at  qualities  veiled  the  pride  and 

I  which  were  niiquestit»nably  in  mrt  the  motives  by 

e  was  actuated.      He  possesseu  an  extraordinary 

.  atid  a  greater  extent  of  knowledge  of  different 

to  waseomraim  in  that  age.    He  esteemed  learned 

lly  historians,  and  wrote  in  Lalin  memoirs  of 

J  lis  0^*11  lite,  which  ho  lett  to  Otho,  bishop  of 

^hom  he  appointed  his  historian.     He  was  of 

ijcfltio  appearance,  and.  notwithstandiu'.^  his 

,.  ..li  the  popes,  a  friend  to  religion.     After  his 

^  8*m  Frederu^k,  duke  of  Suabia,  took  the  chief 

.1,  bat  died  of  a  pestilential  disorder  at  the  siege  of 

1191;  and  of  the  mighty  army  that  Fre«lcriek  led 

y  :,  rnianv  o.  ly  a  small  remnant  roiurned. 

■VKE DERICK  IL.  £miK>r(^r  of  Germany.    On  tho  death 


of  Frederick  I.  he  was  succeeded  by  hi.^  son  TIeiuy,  who 
reijj^ned  only  eight  years,  leaving  his  son  Frederick,  a  child 
of  lour  years  of  age,  who  bad  been  created  king  of  the  Ro- 
mans when  in  his  cradle.     Ho  was  very  carefully  educated 
by  his  mother,  Constance  of  Sicily,  and  acquirtnl  a  degree  of 
learning  very  extraordinary  at  that  age.     His  hereflitary 
dominions  ctnsisted  of  the  kingdoms  of  Naples  and  Sicily, 
the  duchy  of  Suabia,  and  other  territories  in  Germany.    In 
I -210,  the  era]>eror  Otho  being  excommunicated  by  tbeiwpe^ 
Frcdorick,   then  fourteen  years  of  age,  was  declared  em- 
peror by  a  considerable  number  of  the  German  princes,  but 
it  was  not  till  some  yeai*s  afterwards,  on  the  retreat  and 
death  of  Otho,  that  he  beeauie  peaceable  piissesi^or  of  tho 
imi>crial  throne,  and  was  crowned  at  Aixda-ChapcUe  in 
1  "i  15.     No  prince  in  the  middle  ages,  Charlemagne  perhaps 
excepted,  has  made  so  distinguislu^d  a  figure;  the  most  re- 
murknble  period  of  those  ages  is  connected  with  his  nuine 
and  his  lonpj  reign.  It  was  the  time  in  wliich  Innocent  III., 
Gregory  IX.,  and  Innocent  IV.  carried  Gregory   VII/s 
policy  to  an  extent  that  had  been  considered  as  imjios- 
sible;  when  the  origin  of  the  orders  of  knighthood,  tho 
foundation  of  the  Mendicant  orders,  and  the  Inquisition 
became  formidable  pillars  and  supporters  of  the  j^ptritual 
edifice;    when,  the  natinus  of  Europe  were  for  the  first 
tune  impressed  by  the  Crusades  with  one  general  idea,  re- 
presenled  by  the  symbol  of  the  cross,  and  drawn  closer  to- 
gether; when,  after  many  single  voices  had  died  away  un- 
iieetled  or  H>rgottei],  a  Protestantism  of  the  middle  ages  was 
proclaimed  by  the  Waldenses  ant!  the  Albigenses;  when 
cbivali7  attained  a  more  elevated  position,  ennobled  by  rcli- 
gion  and  a  regular  organiialion ;  when  the  class  of  freo 
citizens  gradually  rose  in  estimation  and  importance,  and 
favoured  iu  Germany  by  Frederick  against  the  aristocracy, 
and  opposed  by  him  m  Upper  Italy  as  insiruiiients  of  tho 
pupes,  accpiired,  by  mcivnii  uf  gretit  conftderations  of  many 
cities,  and,  by  the  institution  of  eorpyrate  hudies,  respect 
abroad  and  internal  stiength;  when,  In  op;Hjsition  to  th« 
club'hiw,  a  law  fur  ensuring  publif*  peace  and  security  was 
first  proclaimed  in  the  German  language;  when  the  Secret 
Tribunal  began   to  act   in   its   Gi>t,   scarcely  perceptible 
comincncemcnt ;    when    the    ft^^t   nuiversities   exchcd   a 
spirit  of  inquiry  and   vescurcb;   and  when  the   poetry  of 
liio  Troubadours  tbund  a  home  in  Germany  and  Itulyv 
and    was    honoured    and    cultivated    by    emperors    and 
kinga. 

Frederick,  though  not  tall,  was  well  made ;  he  had  a  (Ine 
open  forehead,  and  a  mild  and  pleajMUg  expression  of  the 
e>c  and  mouth.    The  lieir  of  all  the  best  q  i   i '  ''  dl  tho 

members  of  his  distinguislied  race,  enter i'  vtvli- 

beral,  witli  excelleiU  natural  talents,  full  ol  ivu.jujvui;e ;  ho 
undcrslotTcl  all  the  languages  of  his  subjects  Greek,  Initio, 
Italian,  German,  French,  and  Arabic;  he  was  austere,  jniw- 
hioiiate,  mdd,  and  guncrous,  as  the  occasion  promptudi 
cheerful,  magnifirent,  and  fond  of  pleasvire.  And  as  his 
body  had  gained  strength  and  elasticity  by  skill  in  all  cbt- 
valrous  cxercisjet,  so  his  mmd  and  character,  early  formed 
in  tho  school  of  adversity  and  trial,  had  acquired  a  degree 
of  Ilexibility  which  those  who  are  born  lo  iKjwer  but  seldom 
know,  and  an  energy  which  streDgtbcned  and  raised  him 
in  times  of  ditncuUy.  But  such  a  body  and  such  a  tuind 
were  necessary  for  a  man  who  was  to  combat  in  Germany, 
already  divided  into  ]iQrlie».  a  preponderating  arisitic racy ; 
in  Upper  Italy  a  powerful  democracy;  in  CL^ntral  Italy  an 
arrogant  hierarchy;  and  in  his  own  southern  hereditary 
dominions,  to  reconcile,  and  unite  by  internal  ti*-  «^"'  f'"^- 
tile  elements  of  six  nations;  who,  opposed  by  ter  i 

spiritual  anns,  by  rival  king^  by  excommunicun  i     i- 

terdict,  persevered,  conquering  and  conqueretl,  tor  Ibrty 
years,  survived  the  rebellion  of  a  son,  the  treachery  ami 
(x^iiion  of  his  most  valued  friend,  the  loss  of  hi»  favourite 
child,  and  dul  not  resign  the  sceptre,  which  he  had  held  so 
firTuly,  till  the  lost  moment  of  his  life. 

Till  tho  year  1209.  when  FrcHleripk  took  upon  himself 
tho  government  of  Lower  Ilalv  and  Sicily,  lie  'r 

the  guardianship  of  Innocent  III.;  hut  tho  en*  i- 

stance,  his  tnother,  was  obhged  to  purchtuse  the  imx  imuiu 
of  Naples  and  Sicily,  and  tho  coronation  of  lur  son.  by  sa* 

crilU'ing  to  the  pope  the  most  imiMirtunt li -.la^ttcal  riuhts. 

The  royal  crown  of  Germany%  whicJi  i;od  by  tho 

German  princes  to  the  child  when  onl>  •  i  ,  -  uf  age.  wilji 
taken,  at^cr  the  death  of  bis  father,  by  ilie  duke  of  siuabia, 
his  uncle,  who  however  wore  it  without  advantage  in  tmpo 
silioaUoOlho  IV,  tUllw  waa  mm'dBre<l  in  i2m  hy  vihtt 
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von  Wittelslmcli ;  bat  Otho  IV.  displeasing  the  pope,  In- 
noctnit.  liirnftelf  calk'fl  Frederick  to  the  Ihrcme  of  Gormany. 
Ill  spile  t>f  all  the  eRbrls  of  the  party  of  the  Guelphs^  Fre- 
ilenik  arrived  in  Germany  in  1212,  and  was  received  with 
open  arms  by  Ihe  party  of  the  House  of  Hohenstanfen. 
The  posi^ession  of  the  crowns  of  Germany  and  Sicily  in- 
spired Freckrick  ivith  hopes  of  making  himself  muster  of 
all  Italy,  subduing  Lombardy.  and  reducing  the  power  of 
the  spiritual  monarch  to  the  dignity  of  the  first  hiuhop  of 
Cliristendotn,  But  he  rai8utiderstt>ijd  the  spirit  of  his  age, 
which  was  far  les^i  unh|^titened  tluui  hiniSLdf,  and  si  ill  clie- 
rished  prejudices  which  he  had  overcome*  If  the  eonc<ip- 
lion  of  the  plan  wan  great,  it  was  equalletl  by  his  prudence 
in  gradually  preparing  to  curry  ri  into  effect.  In  1220  he 
ciLUsed  his  eldest  son  Henry  to  he  chosen  king  of  the  Ro- 
mans and  appeased  the  anger  of  the  new  pope  Honoriu:* 
III.  by  alleging  that  tht>.  measure  was  nhsolutely  ncces- 
s^ary  before  he  could  proceed  lothe  cru&ade  which  he  had  un- 
dertaken, and  by  promising  that  be  never  would  unite  Sicily 
with  the  empire.  Disregarding  the  refusal  of  the  Milanese 
to  place  the  iron  crown  on  his  head,  he  proceeded  to  Rome^ 
was  erowned  emperor  in  1220,  and  as  «uch  hastened  to  his 
hcreditarj^  dominions  which  he  had  left  almost  as  a  fugitive. 
It  was  there  that  preparatiunji  were  to  be  made  for  the  cru- 
sade, but  first  of  all  it  was  neccBsarv  to  put  an  end  to  the 
inUMUal  trouhlca  of  tlie  country,  by  the  advice  of  Her 
maun  vi>n  Saha,  grand  master  of  the  Teutonic  order,  Fre- 
derick married  lalanle,  daughter  of  John  of  Brieime,  titular 
king  of  Jerusalem,  and  a^isumed  his  father-in-law's  title. 
Meantime  the  pope  granted  him  a  delay  for  undertaking 
the  erusade  ;  his  chancellor,  Peter  de  Vinci,  compiled  a  new 
code  of  laws,  the  object  of  winch  was  to  settle  the  authority 
of  church  and  state,  to  reconcile  the  nobdily,  clerj^%  citi- 
atens,  and  peajiants,  and  lo  be  arfupted  to  many  different 
iialiuns,  Romans,  Greeks,  German!*,  Arabs,  Nornians,  Jews, 
and  French,  respecting  as  much  as  possible  all  existing  in 
stitutions.  For  the  education  of  his  subjectv«,  he  founded  a 
university  at  Naples  in  1224:  and  the  mefbcal  schixd  at 
Salerno  was  very  nourishing.  The  belles  lettrea  were  cul- 
tivated at  his  court,  and  Frederick  himself,  some  of  whose 
Juvenile  poems  in  ihe  iSieilian  dialect,  at  that  time  iho  most 
cultivated,  have  been  preserved  to  our  limes,  may  Ix^  con- 
sidered as  one  of  the  fust  authoi-s  of  the  refineil  Tuscan 
poetry.  Many  eminent  artists,  Nicola,  Masaccio,  and  To- 
masi  da  S te flan i,  were  patronised  by  Frederick;  and  the 
collections  of  works  of  art  at  Capua  and  Naples  were 
founded. 

The  year  1227  being  fixed  fur  the  cmsade,  Frederick 
proposed  before  he  set  out  ti>  call  a  general  diet  of  the 
empire  at  Cremona,  to  saiisiiy  hiniself  of  the  sentiments  of 
the  Lotnbards  and  be  crouned  as  tlieir  king.  But  the 
Mdanese  refused,  renewed  their  anlient  league  with  fifteen 
cities,  and  intercepted  the  coinmuniiatiun  with  Germany 
by  occupying  the  passes  of  the  Alps,  For  thia  they  were 
put  under  the  ban  of  the  empire  ;  but  Frederick  liastening 
to  the  crus^ade,  left  ihc  management  of  the  affair  to  the 
pope,  who  only  proposed  a  general  amnesty,  and  enjoined 
the  Lombards  to  furnish  400  horsemen  at  their  exjwnse^  for 
two  years,  to  join  the  crusade.  At  this  juncture  Ilonorius 
died,  itnd  Cardinal  Hugohnus,  nephew  of  Innocent  IlL, 
tias  chosen  pope  by  the  name  of  Gregor)^  IX.  lie  was 
then  eighty  years  of  age,  and,  as  tlie  emperor  certifies, 
*  of  unblemished  characiei,  equally  distinguished  by  piety, 
J4*arning,  and  eloquence,*  and  rejienibling,  in  the  energy  of 
bis  wdl,  Gregory  Vll. :  he  urged  the  emperor,  who  received 
the  tross  for  the  second  time  tVoin  his  hajidn,  to  fulfil  his 
]jruinise,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  censure  the  luxurious  way 
iff  life  of  the  emperor  and  his  court,  A  great  number  of 
pilgrims  had  assembled  In  Italy,  but  pestilential  diseases 
raged  among  ihem,  and  the  em [leror  himself  was  ill  when  he 
embarked  with  Louis,  landgrave  of  Thuringia.  In  three  days 
Frederick  grew  worse,  and  was  obliged  to  land  at  Otraiifcj, 
where  Louis  Landgrave  died.  Thellcet  proceeded  only  to  the 
coast  of  the  Morea,  and  the  crusade  failed.  Upon  this  6regory 
excommunicated  the  emperor,  and  laid  his  uominions  under 
an  interdict.  Frederick  however,  notwithstanding  the  death 
of  his  wite  Jolanle  in  child -bed,  set  out  on  a  new  crusade 
in  122S;  but  Gregory,  who  had  not  expected  this,  and 
thought  it  improi>er  for  a  pruice  under  excouimunication 
to  go  to  the  Holy  War,  commanded  the  patriarch  of  Jeru- 
salem and  the  three  orderb*  of  knights  to  oppose  the  emperor 
in  everything,  and  caused  Frederick's  hureditarj"  estates  to  , 
bo  Qocupi&d  and  Imd  waste  hy  hia  soldiers  ftnd  John  of  | 


Brienne,    Freflenck,  notwithstanding  all  thii^ 

mtnt  with  Kamel,  sultan  of  Eg)'pt,  succeeded'  „  .___^.,„,^ 

ten  years*  truce,  and  acquired  for  himself  J enisateni,  tKewJI^ 

places,  all  the  country  between  Joppa,  Bethlehem,  Hui 

reth»  and  Acre,  and  the  important  seaports  of  Tyre  titil 

Sidon, 

Tlie  city  of  Jerusalem,  where  Frederick,  on  the  1 8th  M«. 
put  the  crown  upon  bis  own  head  because  no  priest  iroiiti 
even  rcml  mass,  wa^  laid  under  an  interdict,  and  Fredwk 
was  even  betraved  to  the  sultan,  who  gave  him  ihe  first  nifi*r 
mat  ion  of  if,  Ip'rederick  hastened  back  to  Lower  Italy,  oad 
after  fruitless  negotiations  with  Gregory  re-conquered  bii 
hereditary  estates  and  defeated  all  the  in"trig;ue9  of  the  ^^ 
who  was  at  length  obliged  (1230)  to  free  him  from  the  ex- 
communication. Tlie  Lombartls  alone  would  not  hear  uf 
ony  tenxjs,  prevented  Ids  mn  Henry  from  going  to  the  did  at 
Ravenna,  and  were  not  deceived  by  Gregory's  exhortation 
to  peace.  While  Frederick  at  last  reconciled  the  p^pe  viih 
the  Romans,  the  latter  secretly  ^endeavoured  to  induce  Kinf 
Henry  to  rebel  against  his  father*  promising  that  he  woula 
be  received  by  llic  Lombards  with  open  arms*  HennV 
party  in  Germany  too  was  already  considerable;  but  Trcht 
rick  suddenly  appeared,  and  Henry,  ouite  abashed,  fell  at 
his  feet  and  entreated  forgiveness.  When  however  the  in- 
fatuated young  man  made  a  second  attempt,  he  was  seal 
with  hia  wife  and  child  to  imprisonment  for  life  at  San 
Felice,  in  Apulia  j  then  to  Neocastro,  in  Ctdibria;  wid 
lastly,  to  Marlorano,  where  he  died  unreconciletl,  in 
venth  year  of  his  impri^onraent.   On  this  event  the 

wrote  to  the  states  of  Sicily,  *  I  confess  that  the      

the  living  king  could  not  bend  me,  but  the  deattoflfie 

son  deeply  affects  me;  and  I  am  not  the  fir^t  ncrtbehia 

who  suffered  injury  from  disobedient  8on?5,  and  yi^wt^ 

over  their  graves.'     It  h  indeed  a  strikins'  contwt,  (tax 

almost  at  the  same  time^  when  Frederick  ^ 

his    first  wife  to  prisun,  and  caused  him   i 

deposed  at  the  diet  at  Mentr  (i235)»  he  c 

much  pomp  his  third  marriage  with  Isabel 

In  123G  he  made  preparations  at  Avig^burg    i- 

dition  against  the  Lombards,  in  which  the  frt- 

Ezelioo,  sovereign  of  Verona,  and  that  of  tlu.  c 

cities  of  Upper  Italy,  was  to  double   the  s^ 

little  army  ;   but  a  contest,  which  was  soon 

Frederick,  duke  of  Aujitria,  the  last  of  the  house 

burg,  interrupted  in  1237  the  war  which  was  ahr 

mence^l,  and   the  election  of  Conrad,   his  second  swiu  *» 

king  of  the  Romans.     After  the  recommencement  t>f  thv 

war  agatnrit  tho  cities  of  Upper  Italy  devoted  in 

of  tho  Gnulphs,  the  victory  of  Corte  Nuo\*a,  on   ' 

on  the  2f>ih  and  '27th  November,  1237,  brokt     '  <  t 

the  Lombards;   all  Ihe  cities,  except  M dan.  Pui- 

cenza,  and  Brescia,  submitted ;  but  Gregon  t^ 

enraged,  esyiecially  when  the  emperor  made  i 

Eny,io,  king  of  Sardinia,  and  prepared  to  sub<I..v  vi^^  *v5ii.i 

Lombardy.      On  Palm-Sunday,  1239,  Gregor)'  mpnn  n- 

communicated  Frederick,  who  continued  the  war,  hut  sw- 

tained  much  injury  by  the  secret  perfidy  of  Kielino,  of 

wbirhhehad  no  suspicion.    To  put  a  complete'  tm!  Uj  iht 

war,  he  suddenly*  in  1240,  turned  his  arms  n^  i^i|* 

himself,  penetrated  through  Spoleto  into  tbt  die 

Church,  and  made  the  pope  tremble  in  his  capiUL    Ham* 

wouhl  have  proved  an  easy  prey  if  he  could  have  syKhicl  iN- 

last  remnant  of  superstition  in  his  breast ;   bvi : 

his  edicts  against  heretics,  we  see  the  ties  wb 

Frederick  in  tho  fetters  of  his  times.     Nor  di 

spirit  of  Gregory,  when  he  thought  he  could  « 

make  peace.     He  wished  rather,  without  pr<- 

last  extreraitiew,  to  have  bis  cause  decided  i. 

of  bishops ;  but  finding  that  only  his  naotr  .}. 

mies  were  invited  to  it,  he  warned  all  pr- 

Co  Rome;  and  at  la^t,  when  all  his  ai    i 

nothing,  he  caused  the  Genoese  (leet  to  be  at ' 

i5troyed  by  his  son  Enzio,  and  above  100  prel 

on  board,  on  their  way  to  Rome,  to  be  taken  to  A 

priioners.    Tim  blow  at  length  laid  the  invincible  c*.^  .; 

ou  bis  death-bed  on  the  2 1  st  August,  1 2*11 ;  hut  by  !u&  dittlk, 

deprived  tho  emperor  of  almost  certain  vjctoty. 

While  he  was  engaged  in  These  '        ^     *  rki 

had  not  been  able  to  contend  in  p*  ..^ 

who  had  penetrated  into  German  v.  m; 
atWuhlstadt  in  1241,  and  tlieir  defeat 
back-      After  the  short  reign  of  Pope  Cv^i. 
a  bug  interregnumi  Fboderick  oi  Wgih  obtemed  tili 


rli- 


tion  of  ft  pope ;  but  Sinibald  Fiesoo*  who,  wTien  cardinal, 
bad  been  his  friend,  became,  as  rkino<!ent  IV.,  tbo  most  for- 
midable of  his  enemies.  He  continued  Gregory *s  cxcoin- 
municalion,  and  dreading  lb©  vicinity  of  the  emperor  in 
llaly,  tied  in  1244  to  Lyou,  Frederick  harl  now  tbo  alter- 
nalive,  either  to  appear  ai  a  criminal  buft^re  the  jud^ient- 
netki  of  a  priest,  or  to  ooenmence  the  unequal  conllicl  wilb 
the  superstition  of  tbe  age.  Tbe  pupe  renewtxl  the  excc>m- 
mumcattou  and  KUaimoned  a  general  council  to  Lyon. 
Hiiddeus  of  SuesKi.  the  emperor's  chancellor,  defeiide<l  bis 
tmuae  before  this  council  with  overpowenng  oloc^uence  and 
truths  and  refuted  llie  most  raiilicious,  as  well  as  t!nj  incst 
t^urd  accusations.  Frederick,  accused  of  beresy,  in  vain 
suffered  himself  to  be  examined  respecting  hi^  faiib  ;  bow- 
CTcr  religious  and  pure  he  appeared,  be  wos  guilty,  because 

Riras  resitlved  he  should  be  so,  and  the  ]M)pe  pronounced 
iinst  bim  the  most  dreadl'ul  anathema — released  all  his 
tje«Ms  from  their  oalb,  declared  him  to  be  duprived  of  all 
bnua a rs  and  dig^nilics,  as  a  jierjurrr.  pence- breaker,  robber 
•f  churches,  a  profaner  of  sanctuaries,  and  heretic;  and 
he  also  declared  that  those  who  remained  faithful  to  the 
cm^jeror  should  be  imduded  in  the  same  sentenre.  Bot 
Frederick  !*howe<l  that  bo  was  still  emperor:  he  jus  tilled 
himself,  as  became  a  great  sovereign,  before  the  priuces  of 
EumjM);  and  while  Iruiocent  was  Tubourin*^  for  the  election 
uf  the  landgrave  Henry  Ra3i>o  of  Tburitigta,  to  the  im- 
penai  thmne,  be  fought  succossfuEy  a;^amst  the  Lombards, 
defeated  a  conspiracy  at  Ins  court,  and  did  uot  lose  bis 
courn^o  even  when  bis  son  Conrad  was  defeated  by  bis 
rival  llenry,  Conrad  in  the  sequel  obtained  the  victory, 
and  Henrv'died  in  1247,  But  what  most  deeply  wounded 
him  was  the  conduct  of  Petor  dc  Vinears,  who  bud  long 
wavered  in  bis  fidelity,  and  when  he  found  binii-olf  dis- 
covered, attempted  to  poison  Frederick.  This  plan  being 
jfeftffttod.  he  was  c^ist  into  prison,  where,  in  despair,  he 
^Elhtid  his  head  against  the  wall  and  wa^  killed.  It  is 
piKtt  obierred*  th&t  Raumer,  in  his  '  Histor}'  of  the  House 
^  of  Hohcustaufen/  considers  this  story  of  the  aJ tempt  to 
puiK>n  the  emperor  very  doubtful,  though  he  does  not 
believe  that  Peter  was  entirely  innocent  The  emperor, 
vrltn  bgrf  Iw^rome  mistrustful  of  his  friends,  lost  Parma  by 
an   r  >ti,and  heing  defoated  in  a  camp  which  he  bad 

f  >i .  it,  be  lost  bis  array,  his  treasuros,  and  his  friend 

Tliaililcus  ot  Sucssa.  William  of  Holland,  thou^^h  only 
IW4?ntv  ycsars  of  age,  was  at  the  instigation  of  Innocent 
eie«  '    '  ror  by  the  three  Rhenish  archbishops,-  Enzio, 

hi-  made  prisoner  by  the  enraged  Bolognese.  and 

Exv.Mi  ,  >,„  -i  his  enemies.  His  own  health  now  declined, 
and  he  dcsirecl  to  die  in  peace;  but  Innocent  rejected  the 
twiifct  rtsiS4mable  terms  of  rcconcdiation.  Fredcrick*s  spirit 
was  again  rouse*!:  iie  was  victorious  in  Lombardy,  and 
would  perbupH  have  bumbletl  Innocent  himself  had  he  not 
been  ^turpn^-e*!  by  death  at  Fioreniiuo.  in  the  arms  of  his 
natural  son  Manfred,  on  the  13ih  of  December,  1250.  in 
the  fiay-sixlh  year  of  his  age,  and  ihe  forty-first  of  his 

|^#REDERTCK  HI,,  emiteror  of  Germany,  son  of  Kr- 
^^Et^  duke  of  Austria,  was  born  at  Inspru^^k,  on  ihe  2 1st 
H^tembor,  HI 5.  He  was  not  yet  of  ai^o.  when,  aL^eordin^ 
'ill  the  fashion  of  those  days,  be  went  on  an  exi>etlilion  to 
tliM  H'dy  Land.  In  I  t,l^,  in  conjunction  with  hiii  bnjther 
Albert  the  Proiligal.  he  assumcfl  the  government  of  bis 
iluminions  the  revenues  of  which  did  not  much  exreed 
16.1100  marks.  Being  elevated  to  the  throne  of  Germany, 
in  1440,  on  the  death  of  hia  cousin  Albert  IL,  be  appeared 
dr-tlmed  I o  take  a  decisive  part  in  the  great  aflairs  of  his 
mp* ;  \na  be  was  averse  to  every  thing  that  took  bim  out  of 
his  own  narrow  sphenn  and  was  especially  deficient  in  at- 
toebmeiit  to  tbe  interests  of  Germany.  It  is  true  there 
were  many  circumstances  in  tbe  state  of  Gienimny»  and  in 
hiM  own  situation,  which  partly  excuse  him.  At  the  very 
r4>mmencement  of  bis  reign  he  was  engagetl  in  war  with 
bU  brother  Albert,  who  reigned  in  Upper  Austria,  and  wag 
in  dang«T  of  lo^^ing  all  bis  hereditary  dominions.  In  difle- 
ront  parts  of  Germany  troubles  arose,  which  reciuirtMl  a 
mare  vigorous  hand  than  his  to  put  them  down.  He  called 
seviTal  dietN  chiefly  to  put  an  end  to  the  s<diism  in  the 
cburi'h,  which  was  not  effected  till  1447,  when  Felix  was 
pc^rsuaded  to  abdicate,  and  Nicholas  V.  was  acknowledged 
IIS  lawful  i»ope.  In  1452  Froflonck  went  to  Italy,  where 
he  roceivea  the  imperial  crown  from  the  pope,  as  well  a^ 
the  crown  of  Lombardy,  alonj5  with  bis  betrothed  eon  sort 
Blauiof»«  si&ler  of  the  king  of  Portugal.    But  he  did  nut 


thereby  acquire  &  greater  degree  of  moral  ene^,  or  an 
increase  of  political  independence;  nor  did  he  recover  any 
of  the  rights  of  the  Empire  which  had  been  lorn  from  it  by 
various  usurpers.  In  1453  be  revived  tbe  archdural  title 
in  bis  family,  and  busied  himself  with  bis  botanical  pursuits, 
while  the  danjreron  theside  of  Turkey  beramc  more  thrtal- 
ening.  He  did  not  make  any  attempt  against  Milan,  wht-re, 
after  the  extinction  of  the  male  line  of  the  Visconti.  llit* 
usurper  Sforia  had  established  himself.  How  unfurl  mm  to 
and  unstable  he  was  in  his  external  policy  appears  from  hi^ 
transactions  with  Hungary  and  Buliomia,  and  tlie  manner  in 
which,  with  a  view  to  recover  some  crown  lands  i^f  which 
tho  house  of  Austria  bad  been  deprived,  he  interfered  in 
tbe  inlornal  disputes  of  tbe  Swiss  Cantons;  but  not  havmg 
a  sufficient  force  of  his  own,  and  not  b«ang  supported  hy  tbe 
Empire,  be  called  in  foreign  tro<:>ps  from  France  under  tlie 
Dauphiii,  which,  having  been  taught  a  lesson  by  Swisa 
valour  at  St,  Birs  Jawb,  in  1444,  turned  their  arms  in  part 
against  Germany  and  Anslrta  itself.  In  Germany  he  waa 
threatened  with  still  greater  danger.  In  \A4*J  he  wm 
entangled  in  a  tjuarrel,  on  account  of  the  succession  to 
the  Palatinate,  with  Frederick,  the  victorious  broi her  to  tbe 
deceased  Louis,  who  demanded  tbe  Electorate  for  himself 
instead  of  his  nephew  Philip,  and  being  opi>osed  by  Fre- 
derick, brought  over  Mentz,  Treves,  and  a  number  of  Ger- 
man princes  to  his  aide,  and  even  held  out  to  the  Bohemian 
George  Podiebrad  a  prospect  of  obtaining  the  imjerial 
crown.  When  his  ward  Ladislaus  died,  without  children, 
in  14,>7,  Lower  Austria  camo  to  Fredenck,  Upper  Austria 
to  Albert,  and  part  of  Carinthia  to  Siegmund  of  Tyrol ; 
but  Vienna  remained  to  all  of  them  in  common.  On  this 
death,  notwithstanding  Freileriek's  pretensions  to  Bohemia 
and  Hungary,  he  had  the  mortification  to  av^  George  Pmliv- 
brad  preferred  to  him  in  the  former,  and  MaUhias  Curvi- 
nus  in  the  latter.  Scarcely  had  he  recovered  from  this 
cause  of  vexation,  when,  in  146  2,  his  brother  Albert  raided 
an  insurrection  again»t  him  in  bis  capital  Vienna,  and  Fro- 
dcriE'k,  being  besieged  there,  was  delivered  by  hia  opponent 
Podiebrad.  In  this  dislreii^s  he  at  length,  for  once,  mani- 
Jested  resolution,  and  declared  that  the  palace  should  be  his 
grave  before  ho  would  yield  to  rebellious  subjects.  For 
many  years  be  was  engaged  in  contentions  respecting  ihu 
duchy  of  Austria,  of  the  whole  of  which  he  oblaine<l  posses- 
sion by  tho  death  of  Albert  in  1463,  In  1468  he  again 
went  to  Rome,  and  bad  several  conferences  with  Pope 
Paul  11. ,  as  to  the  means  of  optx)sing  the  progress  of  tho 
Turks  :  nothing,  however,  was  done,  and  ho  sutfered  them 
to  penetrate  in  I46y  to  Camiola,  and  in  1475  nearly  to 
Siilssburg,  almost  without  op|iosiiion.  His  wavering  ^K*licy 
c^iusoil  the  kings  of  Bohemia  and  Hungary  to  tjuarrel  :  but 
afterwards  botii  tunied  their  arms  against  him,  and  Mat- 
tbiasCorvinus,  king  of  Hungary,  laid  siege  to  Vienna  in  1 479, 
and  was  only  prevailed  on  to  retire  by  Frederick's  rentiutu'- 
ing  all  his  own  pretensions  to  Hungary,  and  granting  him 
the  investiture  of  Bohemia^  with  a  sum  of  money.  It  is 
probable  that  he  was  rendered  more  indifferent  to  the  fate 
of  his  hereditary  dominions  by  the  sm^cess  of  his  plan  for 
the  aggrandizement  of  his  family,  by  tbe  marriiigi^  of  in!& 
son  Maximilian  with  Maria  of  Burgundy,  the  nch  beifvM 
of  Charles  tbe  Bald,  which  did  not  take  place  till  1477,  ufler 
the  death  of  Charles.  In  1485  bo  bad  a  new  quarrel  with 
Matthias,  who  took  from  him  Vienna  and  all  l^twtT 
Austria.  Frederick  withdrew  to  bis  son  Maximdian  in 
the  Netherlands,  In  1486  Maximilian  was  chosen  king 
of  the  Romans,  but  soon  afterwards  was  entangled  in  u 
war  with  France,  and  even  with  the  Netherlands,  on  ac- 
count of  tbe  guardianship  of  bis  chddren.  In  lAHH  Maxi- 
milian was  taken  prisoner,  and  Frederick  resolvetl  m 
hasten  to  bis  assistance.  On  the  death  of  Matthias  in  1 4*i^, 
Freclerick  recovered  Austria,  but  was  obliged  tu  leave  the 
Hungarian  crown  to  Ladislaus  of  Bohemia.  At  h'ngth.  after 
so  many  defeate<l  plans,  he  died  on  tbe  t'Jth  August,  M<>3. 
as  som«  rejwrt,  from  a  disorder  contracted  by  a  surfeit  of 
melons  ;  according  to  olher«>  in  consequence  of  an  ampu- 
tation of  the  leg;  leaving  it  to  his  son  to  reahw:*  tho  ditvice 
inscribed  upon  his  books  and  his  palactii*.  A,  E,  L  O,  U.  by 
which  ho  is  generally  supjMised  to  have  moint  AtPitna  r^i 
fmfterare  Orbi  Univerno,  When  it  is  considcrijd  that 
Frederick  died  in  tbe  78th  year  of  his  nge,  after  a  reign  ot 
finy-eight  years  in  Austria,  and  fifly-lbree  as  Emperor  of 
Germany,  it  is  surpriung  bow  small  a  share  be  bati  m  the 
important  events  of  that  long  period,  which  is  rendereil 
menioiable  by  tho  taking  of  Coustantinupk  by  the  Turki» — 
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by  the  revival  of  learninj?^  m  consequence  of  the  influx  of 
fufritivus  from  Greece,  and  the  increased  number  of  uuiver- 
sitie^  in  Germany  and  Italy,— by  the  invention  of  prititing, 
by  llie  visible  advance  of  ibe  slates  of  Wcslern  Europe 
twwaixls  one  rHililical  system, — W  the  end  of  the  tluehy  of 
Bur^jundy,  whirh  i^ave  oneasion  for  200  years'  wars,  and 
by  (be  weakeiiinj;  of  the  Papal  power  by  the  treaties  of 
Constance  ami  Basic.  The  character  of  Frederick,  as 
his  whole  reii^n  evinces^  eulitled  him  to  his  surname  of 
**  tbe  Pacific:**  be  was  cautions,  scrupulous  about  tritles, 
avaricious,  but  temperate,  plnin  in  hi^  apparel,  chaste  an4 
devour,  and  remarkably  fond  of  aslrt>loy;y,  alehcmy,  ant! 
but  any— possessed,  in  short,  of  qualities  which  might  have 
made  him  a  respectable  private  gentleman*  but  vdiolly 
iinef|iial  to  the  task  of  j^overniiig  an  empire,  especially  in 
Ihe  state  in  which  Germany,  divided  among  15U0  masters, 
was  in  his  ac^e. 

FREDERK:K  WILLIAM,  elector  of  Bmndenhnrir,  sur- 
named  the  (ifcat  Elector,  wais  the  son  of  the  elector  Georf;e 
AVilliarn.  In  tlio  din  traded  state  of  Germany  during  the 
Thirty  Years*  Wur,  and  the  necessary  absence  of  his  father 
with  the  army,  the  young  })rince  saw  but  little  of  tbe  splen- 
dour and  indulgences  of  a  court,  and  passetl  the  first  years 
uf  his  life  iu  retirement  wiJh  his  tutors,  who  were  men  of 
learniuy;  and  experience,  and  with  his  mother,  first  at  the 
rastlc  of  Litzlingen,  in  the  forests  of  the  Altmark,  and 
afjerwartis  ni  Ciislrin,  The  adventures  and  the  singular 
fortunes  of  his  muther's  family  (who  was  s^ii^ter  of  Frederick, 
kinnf  of  Robenria,  busbaud  ttftiie  princess  Elizabeth,  daughter 
of  James  L  of  Englandj,  tbe  cruel  and  barbarous  manner 
in  which  the  war  was  carried  on,  and  the  dunf^ers  to  which 
he  and  his  family  were  exposed,  necessarily  made  a  deep 
impression  on  his  mtiuh  In  his  eleventh  year  he  paid  a 
visit  to  his  fathers  sister,  Maria  Eleanora,  queen  of  Sweden, 
consort  of  Gnstavus  Adolphns,  whose  conversation  naturally 
dwelt  on  the  exploits  of  her  illustrious  hnshand,  whose 
lutjrtal  remains  he  contemplated  at  Woli^ast  only  two  years 
aflerwards.  At  the  ago  of  fifteen  he  was  sent  to  the 
university  of  Leyden,  where  he  especially  devoted  himself  to 
the  classics  and  to  history.  Of  modem  languages  he  was  a 
proficient  in  the  French,  Dutch,  and  PoliKh.  He  was  a!>er- 
wards  in  the  camp  of  Frederick  Henry,  prince  of  O ran *?e, 
durinf^  the  siege  of  Breda,  and  was  much  noticed  by  the 
prince  for  his  amiable  manners  and  exemplary  conduct,  as 
well  ns  for  bis  sound  nuderstanding;.  About  this  time  a 
fiociety  of  young  persons  of  both  sexes  (called  Merlia  Noctc) 
endeavoured  to  draw  t!ie  ])ruice  inlo  its  rirde ;  but  his 
friend  and  tutor,  the  baron  Scbulenberg,  making  liim 
aware  of  the  immoral  nature  of  the  society,  the  prince 
resolved  immediately  to  quit  the  Hague.  The  prince  of 
UrajigD  was  much  surinised  at  this  self-command,  and 
when  the  prince  arrived  in  live  camp  before  Breda,  said  to 
him,  '  Cousin,  your  flight  is  a  greater  proof  of  heroism  than 
if  I  took  Breda;  he  who  so  early  knows  bow  to  command 
himself  will  always  succeed  in  great  deeds.*  These  words, 
as  he  himst'if  owned,  made  a  deep  impression  on  bira. 

His  father  dying  in  IG  to,  the  young  prince  found  his 
dominions  reduced  to  a  most  deplorable  condition  by  war 
and  bad  government.  The  exactions  of  Wallenstein  in  the 
Mark  alone  were  estimated  at  twenty  mdlions  of  gold 
florins;  and  in  a  luemoriul  of  the  magistrate  of  Prenzlau,  it 
is  stated  that  the  inhabitants  are  reduced  to  snck  dreadful 
extremities  that  th*^y  not  only  cat  dogs,  cals*  and  even  car- 
rion, but  that  both  in  the  town  and  country  they  attack  and 
kdl  each  other  for  food.  He  commenced  hm  government 
with  a  degree  of  prudence  and  wisdom  rarely  found  in  so 
young  a  sovereign.  His  first  care  was  to  correct  many 
crying  abuses,  and  to  restore  order  in  the  fimmces.  II  is 
attention  was  then  directed  to  foreign  aflairs.  In  164i  he 
received  the  investiture  of  Pruss^ia  from  the  king  of  Poland; 
in  16  O  he  concluded  a  peace  with  the  Swede*  on  condition 
of  their  evacuating  the  grcaJer  part  of  bis  dominions.  At 
the  peace  of  Miinster  he  was  not  able  to  enforce  IHs  claims 
to  Pomerania  and  Silesia,  but  obtained  Magdeburg,  Wa  lien - 
stadi,  Minden,  and  part  of  Pemerania.  It  is  highly  to  his 
•  redit  that  it  wasrhiclly  tiwing  to  bira  that  the  principle  of 
et|U3d  rights  and  privileges  for  the  two  great  divisions  uf 
the  Protestant  church  was  admitted  in  that  famous  treaty. 
Charles  Gnstavus,  kini?  of  Sweden,  ajjpearing  emulous 
of  rivuling  Guslavus  Adoljihus,  the  elector  concluded  an 
alliance  with  Holland,  and  nought  the  trie nd ship  of  Crom- 
well and  Louis  XIV.  He  was  however  obliged  to  make  in 
JtJa5fl  treaty*  with  the  Swedes,  in  consequence  of  which  he 


joined  in  the  invasion  of  Poland,  and  greatly  conlnhuied  la 
tbo  victory  at  Warsaw.  Austria,  Ilolland,  and  Polind 
vehemently  protested  against  this  aUiancc  with  Swctlea, 
but  Cromwell,  who  believed  the  Protestant  cause  to  Ix*  ia 
danger  from  the  king  of  Poland,  sent  William  Jep»oit  as 
hi*  ambassador  to  the  elector,  whom  in  letter*  he  com- 
pliments in  the  highest  terms  for  his  ^rvicc  lo  the  Pro- 
testa nt  religion.  But  Russia  and  Austria  declaring  m 
favour  of  Poland,  he,  by  the  mediation  of  Austria,  concluded 
a  convention  with  Poland  at  Wehlau,  by  one  of  the  stipuU- 
tions  of  which  be  obtained  tbe  entire  sovereignly  of  Prus5»ia; 
and  in  1678  completed  the  conquest  of  all  PumcniiiiE 
by  the  taking  of  Greifswald  and  Siralsund,  Tbe  death  of 
CJharlcs  Gnstavus  freed  him  from  an  odversar 
probably  have  endeavoured  to  prevent  the  exc^  li 

treajy,  which  was  confirmed  by  the  treaty  of  Kjiw^.  i* 
derick,  now  at  peace  with  his  neighbours,  directed  all 
attention  to  promote  the  welfare  of  his  subjects  by  fuvi 
ing  ail  internal  improvements;  the  ruintftl  townA  and  Ttl- 
higes  were  rebuUt,  new  roads  made,  waste  lands  cultivatctl, 
commerc<j  encouraged,  and  many  useful  establishments 
foiuided. 

lu  1672  however,  Holland  bcimj;  threatened  by  Louis 
XIV.,  he  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  repuldic,  eDgnging  lo 
furnish  2<»,t)00  men  fur  its*  defence.  He  al*^  conlnlitiCed  to 
'  induce  the  Emperor,  Denmark,  Hesse  Cassct,  and  sei^enil 
German  princes  to  join  him  against  Fro  nee.  But  Utough 
his  advance  into  Westphahii  induced  the  French  to  quti 
Holland,  the  campaign  was  rendered  unsucc-  *  '  :he 
slowness  of  the  A  ust  rian  general,  a  nd  he  w  as  fV  i  k 

don  Westphalia  to  the  enemy*    The  Austrian- 
and  the  Duteh  neglecting  to  send  hiui  sub^ 
obligefl  to  make  a  convention  with  France  m  i. .       i 
French  were  to  evacuate  Westphalia  and  pay  him     i  • 
livres,  he   promising   to  wilhnraw  from    his    nlli  ^ 

Holland^  and  not  to  support  the  enemies  of  Fr  e 

reserved  to  himself  the  right  of  assistinf^  the  ,  ;  to* 
peror  in  case  of  attack.  This  happened  in  1674,  nheii  W 
invaded  Alsace  with  l6,Cit)(J  men,  and  joined  the  Impcrtkl 
army;  but  the  Austrian  general  Bournonville,  avoidini  i 
battle^  contrary  to  the  advice  of  Frederick,  Turenne  r^ 
ceiving  reinforcements,  obliged  the  Germans  to  quit  Ab»efc 
In  order  lo  free  themselves  from  Frederick, the  French  ixi*Ur 
gated  the  Swedes  lo  invade  Pomerania  and  the  March,  which 
they  attacked  in  December,'  1674,  with  16,tJUU  men.  Fre- 
derick hastened  to  bis  dominions,  and  proceeding  with  gNM 
rapidity  and  secrecy  at  the  head  of  only  5000  meo,  be  toUlly 
defeated  ]],Qm  Swedes  at  Fehrbellin  in  1675,  and  frws!  ha 
dominions  from  the  enemy.  Following  up  his  surces6«f«.  bt 
took  Stettin.  In  January,  1679,  he  crossed  tbe  Frisehe 
IlatF  and  the  Gulf  of  Conrland  with  his  army  on  slrd^ 
over  the  ice.  and  surprising  the  Swedes  in  their  vtutcf 
quarters,  compelled  them  to  (juit  Prussia,  He  did  not  i«| 
any  real  advantage  ironi  his  success,  for  Louis  XIV.  insisted 
that  he  should  make  peace  wiib  Sweden  and  gi^e  up  iifl 
his  conouests;  and  on  his  refusal  sent  an  army  of  3tNt^W 
men  to  lay  waste  the  duchy  of  Cleves  and  city  of  Mmdca. 
so  that  he  was  forced  to  conclude  the  treaty  of  8t.  Gcr* 
main,  by  which  he  restored  all  his  conquests  to  Swed«a; 
the  French  withdrew  from  bis  Wcstphalum  domintonv  *a4 
paiil  him  .•^00,000  crowns.  Afler  tbiswc  do  not  find  Fn?- 
derick  ajrain  in  the  field.  He  was  indeed  outraged  in  varioui 
negotiations ;  was  invcdved  in  disputes  willi  Frao<v  t>n 
account  of  its  unjust  seizure  of  Slrasburg  and  Luxemburg; 
and  in  consequence  of  his  receiving  2U,000  French  pro- 
testants  who  left  their  country  on  the  repeal  of  the  edtci  of 
Nantes.  Frederick,  who  bad  previously  received  from  l»» 
ambassador,  Von  Si>anlieinj,  notice  of  the  intended  mewun?, 
had  majfle  preparations  to  receive  the  fugitives,  and  wnt 
funds  to  bis  agents  at  Frankfort,  Arosterilam,  »nd  Htitt- 
burg,  for  their  assistance.  In  like  manner  he  protected  lb« 
proscribed  Wuldenses.  Having  in  vain  interceded  for 
in  a  very  afFecting  letter  to  the  duke  of  Savoy,  he  offc 
receive  tiOOt)  of  them  into  his  dominions.  He  sent 
men  in  168G  to  assist  the  emperor  against  the  Turk*; 
having  in  tlie  year  preceding  renewed  his  alliance  wtth 
Holland;  and  when  Prince  Wdliam  of  Orange  was  we* 
paring  for  his  exi>edition  to  Ensfland,  Frederick  asvsistGd  mm 
with  several  reginients,  and  Marshal  Von  Schontberg,  nb© 
was  killed  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne.  As  another  prvof  of 
Frederick^  enterprising  spirit,  it  deserves  to  be  noticed  that 
Spain  negk'cting  to  pay  him  the  arrears  of  a  sub&id; 
promised  him   for  his  co-operation  against  France*  i^ 
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^^■oilvcd  to  commence  a  war  hv  sea  agamst  fliat  power: 
H^B  fitted   out  eight  frigalea   wfiich    hud   been  employed 
l^tust  Sweden,  and  sent  ihem  in  16S0  to  capture  Spanish 
wKpfi,  and  ihey  actually  took  some  rich  nierchantmen. 

We  have  not  spacc^  nor  is  il  necessary  to  detail  the  pro- 
eecding«of  this  great  prince  in  consolidating  the  prosperity 
uf  his  <]t»minions  and  the  weUare  of  his  suhjocLs.  He  died 
In  April,  IG88,  leaving  to  his  son  a  well  cultivated,  much 
enltuged  lenitor)*,  a  weU-irUed  treasury,  and  an  army  of 
30^000  excellent  troops.  He  wsvi  twice  married ;  first  in 
164r  to  Louisa  Henrietta,  princess  of  Orange,  a  most  amiable 
and  aecomplished  person,  autlioi-  of  the  <^lehrated  German 
hymn/ Jtfaus  mein  Zuversidit.*  She  died  in  16G7.  la  the 
iWluwmcj  year  Frederick  married  Di>rollica,  duchess  dowaji^cr 
cif  Brun3>fick  Liineberg;  but  though  an  excellent  and 
virtuous  prince&s,  she  was  not  liked  by  the  people,  chietly 
because  she  was  on  ill  terms  with  her  step-chilaren,  eape^ 
cially  the  cruwn-prince.  The  character  of  Frederick,  both  in 
mihlic  and  private  lite,  has  always  been  highly  esteemed. 
lit?  woii  kind,  generous,  fond  of  society,  and  though  rather 
t|Ujck  in  his  tcmi>er,  exlrcmcly  placahje^  As  a  sovereign, 
he  appeals  to  have  justly  raeriteil  the  surname  of  the  Great 
Elector.  Some  writers  have  blamed  his  ffei[Ui.'nt  changes 
of  party ;  hut  it  must  he  recollected  that  a  weak  stale,  sur- 
riMmtled  by  powerful  neighhours,  cannot  always  choose  its 
ovm  line  of  ^johtic^. 

FREDERICK  L.kinj^ofPrussia  after  1701,  but  as  elector 
,.r  T^-'ndcnljur^,  Frederick  HI.,  wiis  horn  in  1657,  at  Kii- 
.  and  on  the  deatli  uf  his  eldest  brother  became  heir 
,  J  . — t ;  but  ht'ing  deformed,  and  of  a  very  weak  consti- 
tution, Im  educatitm  was  neglected,  and  his  step-mother 
tnon  prevailed  on  the  elector,  his  father,  to  make  a  Mill  hy 
wUirh  he  iK^qtieaihed  all  the  acquisitions  of  territory  which 
he  himself  had  mnde  to  lie  divided  among  the  children  of 
hiii  ¥<3Cond  wife,  Bui  this  disposition  did  not  take  place, 
ftiid  Froilerick  succeeded  to  tlie  whole  of  his  falher*a  do* 
I  tninions  in  1688.  After  the  death  of  his  first  wife  Eliza- 
beth Henrietta,  princess  of  Hesse  Casstd,  he  married,  in 
16H4,  Sophia  Charlotte,  princess  of  Hanover,  sister  of 
Qvurgc  l^  tfterwards  king  of  England,  Immediately  on 
hi^  ^ucccs«ion  he  ui^reed  with  William  prince  of  Orange  to 
assist  iiirn  with  GUtJO  men  in  his  expedition  to  England,  In 
*^^9  he  sent  20,001*  men  to  join  the  imperial  army  against 
nice,  1*  hose  troops  kid  wiistc  the  Palaiinalo.  In  1691 
Joined  the  grand  alliance  between  the  emperor,  Spain, 
Holland,  and  England,  against  France,  and  sent  15,U0t> 
men  to  the  Netherlands,  of  whom  KingWdliam  had  the 
chief  command,  He  had  an  ititcrview  with  that  monarch, 
which  did  not  prove  ver>'  satisfactory  to  either  parly,  the 
rs  of  the  two  sovereigns  being  essentially  different, 
(^hl,  simple  in  hi^  manners,  and  solid  in  his  views ; 
k  imnatierit,  entertaining  a  hiijh  opinion  of  his  own 
-.  autl  punctual  in  the  obsen'ance  of  all  points  of  eti- 
ite.  He  also  aiisis^ted  the  emperor  with  GtHIO  men  against 
Turks  for  a  subsidy  of  150,U00  dollars.  At  the  treaty 
of  Ryswick,  the  conditions  of  the  treaties  of  Westphalia 
and  St,  Germain,  rvlatini^  to  Brandenburg,  were  confirmed, 
**  negotialtons  with  various  powers,  or  by  purchase,  he 
~ined  several  additions  to  his  dominions,  and  a  prospect 
hers*  In  1 7t*3  he  took  possession  of  the  town  uf  Elbing, 
which  had  been  already  mortgaged  lo  the  Great  Elector  for 
40(J,utl(l  dollars,  which  sum  had  not  been  repaid.  The  grand 
ohjrct  of  his  ambition  was  to  obtain  the  title  of  king  of 
Pru^vifi,  tliat  being  the  only  part  uf  his  dominions  of  which 
'■  Uie  absolute  sovereignty.  He  did  not  make  known 
All  til)  the  war  of  the  Spanish  Succes&ion,  when  he 
in.i'H'  it  a  principal  condition  of  his  assisting  the  emperor, 
lliat  he  should  be  recognisefl  king  of  Prussia,  lo  which  the 
emperor  consented  in  a  treaty,  signeil  in  November.  1700. 
For  this  he  renounced  the  arrears  of  the  subsidy  due  by 
Austria,  and  enga'^ed  to  maintain  10,000  men  at  his  own 
expense  in  the  war  of  the  Succession;  in  all  the  affairs  of 
the  empire  to  vote  with  Austria;  at  the  election  of  an 
emperor,  always  to  give  his  vote  to  an  Austrian  prince  ;  and 
not  to  withdraw  bis  German  states  from  their  obligation  to 
the  empire.  On  the  Iftth  January,  1 70 It  he  put  the  crown 
on  hjA  own  head,  and  also  on  that  of  his  consort,  who  was 
not  gi'atifU*il  with  this  elevation.  On  this  occasion  be 
fountlcd  the  order  of  the  Black  Eagk\  Frederick,  as  the 
ally  of  Austria,  sent  20,t>U0  men  to  the  Rhine  and  ISOOO  to 
Italy*  who  distinguished  themselves  in  the  battles  of  BWn- 
lieim,  Turin,  &c.  Frederick  did  not  live  lo  see  the  end  of 
t^is  war,  as  he  died  on  the  2ath  of  February,  17i;i,  bcforo 
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the  conclusion  of  the  peace  of  Utrecht.  Tliough  he  was 
chiefly  actuated  hy  personal  vanity  to  assume  the  royal 
dignity,  his  illustrious  descendant  speaks  of  this  step  as 
having  eveuluallv  raised  the  house  of  Brandenburg  to  its 
independence  of  Austria,  He  was  more  j  ustly  to  be  olamed 
for  his  excessive  love  of  external  pomp,  for  the  lavish 
manner  in  which  he  rewarded  his  favourites,  and  for  having 
nurchased  the  royal  dignity  on  such  humiliating  conditions. 
It  must  be  oddctl  in  liis  prnise,  that  in  compliance  with  the 
wishes  of  his  queen,  he  j?ave  great  encouragement  to  arts 
and  sciences.  He  founded  the  University  of  Halle,  and 
the  Academy  of  Sculpture  and  Painting  at  Berlin.  He 
enlarged  his  capital  hy  addiuj^  U}  *t  the  suburb  callt4 
Fricderichstadt,  built  the  palace  of  Charlottenburg,  in 
honour  of  his  second  wife,  and  founded  in  I70j  the 
Supreme  Ctmrt  of  Appeal.  Notwith^slanding  lii^  failings 
and  weakness,  he  was  naturally  of  a  kind  dii>j position, 
and  merits  much  praise  for  having  been  able,  in  thosu 
critical  times,  to  preserve  his  dotninions  from  the  horrors 
of  war, 

FREDERICK  W^ILLIAM  I„kingof  Prussia,  son  of  Fre- 
derick I.,  was  born  in  1688.  At  a  very  early  age  he  mani* 
fested  a  predilection  for  military  exercises:  at  the  ago  of 
live  years  he  was  sent  lo  Hanover  to  bta  brought  up  with 
the  electoral  prince,  afterwards  George  IL  of  JIngland,  The 
court  of  his  L^andfathcr,  where  the  mode  of  living  was 
strictly  economical,  simple,  and  without  the  restrain ts^f 
rigid  etiifuette,  pleased  the  younc;  pnnco  much  more  than 
the  fonnal  magnificence  of  his  lather's  court.  He  sened 
in  the  allied  army  against  the  French,  and  distinguished 
himself  at  the  siege  of  Mcnin  and  the  battle  of  Malpbiijuet. 
In  17WG  he  married  the  princess  Sophia  Dorothea  of  Ha- 
nover, His  character  being  in  many  respects  directly  thu 
reverse  of  that  of  his  father,  he  commenced,  immediately  on 
his  accession  on  the  *25th  February,  1713,  to  retrench  the 
luxury  that  had  prevailed  in  the  preceding  reign ;  he  re- 
duced the  salaries  of  persons  in  office,  limited  their  num- 
ber, and  endeavoured  to  introduce  order  into  the  finances. 
In  his  own  per*on  he  set  an  example  of  the  utmost  plain- 
ness of  apparel,  and  laid  aside  all  the  formalities  of  his  sta- 
tion ;  while  the  aueen  and  princesses  were  allowed  to  wear 
only  dresses  of  the  simplest  kind.  He  devoted  himself  lo 
public  business,  examined  e\  cry  thing,  was  easy  of  access, 
and  received  and  answered  letters  from  the  meanest  of  his 
subjects  ;  hut  he  was  austere  and  orhilrary,  and  carried  to 
the  utmost  extent  his  ideas  of  the  divine  right  of  kings. 
Though  he  repeatedly  declared  the  republican  constitution 
of  Holland  to  be  a  model  for  all  states,  and  boasted  that  he 
was  himself  a  true  republican,  he  was  very  far  from  al- 
lowing any  check  on  his  own  power.  His  reforms  in  the 
finances  and  cjtpendiiure  enabled  him  to  gratify  his  most 
ardent  wish,  of  keeping  a  great  military  establishment,  and 
he  laid  the  foundation  of  that  strict  discipline  and  regulaiity 
hy  which  the  Prussian  troops  have  been  since  so  greatly 
distinguished.  His  childish  passion  for  tall  soldiers  is  well 
known.  No  expense  was  spared  in  order  to  gratify  it ;  men 
of  gigantic  stature  were  picked  up  in  all  the  neighbouring 
states,  and  many  were  even  kidnapped  or  forced  into  his 
service,  by  which  he  involved  himself  m  many  serious 
quarrels.  This  economy  of  his  internal  administration 
enabled  him  to  rcpeople  those  provinces  winch  were  deso* 
lated  by  the  plague,  by  means  of  colonies  from  other  j^tales, 
which  he  settled  on  verv'  advantageous  terms.  He  was 
lilxjral  in  rewarding  the  mdustrj'  and  ability  of  those  who 
introduced  any  new  art,  and  many  of  the  richest  man u far- 
tones  in  the  l^rusjiian  dominions  owe  their  foundation  to 
him.  But  he  had  a  mortal  aversion  to  alt  abstract  M;iences 
and  even  to  poctrv  and  literature  ;  and  he  expelled  the  ce- 
lebrated phdosopiier  Wolf  for  his  iDetaphy>ical  opinions* 
He  erected  many  public  buildings  at  a  considerable  ex- 
pense, hut  budt  Utile,  and  with  great  economy,  fijr  himself 
and  his  court.  He  founded  the  Medico-Chirurgiral  Ci)llege, 
the  Charil^s  and  the  Foundling  Hospital  at  Berlin.  I  he 
Berlin  Ca<lel  Establishment,  and  the  Oqjhun  Houac  at  Pots* 
dam ;  the  emigrnnts  from  Salzburg  and  the  Polish  dissidents 
mot  with  a  favourable  reception  in  his  donnnionM,  On  the 
other  hand  the  Berlin  aca<lemy  and  the  universities  narrt>w  ly 
escaped  dissolution.  Tlic  details  of  his  private  life  have 
be*?n  given  at  great  length  by  hui  daughter,  the  Margravine 
of  Baireuth;  and  his  character  is  portrayed  in  a  few  |iaj»py 
touches  by  V'oUajre  (Mcmotres,  i^^.  ^cnU  jar  lui  mr/rnf). 
The  public  events  of  his  reign  were  of  no  great  importanec. 
lu  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  France  and  Spam  ruco^ui^d ^xv^. 
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royal  fitteTSM  tbe  sovereignty  of  Neufchiltel  and  Yalengin 
was  f^iven  him.  In  the  course  of  the  war  in  the  norths  in 
\phirh  his  falher  had  taken  no  part,  the  Russians  and 
Saxona,  after  the  capitulation  of  the  Swedish  gonertil, 
Stecnbock,  in  Tonningen,  resolved  to  occupy  Swedish  Po- 
nierania.  The  king  wished  to  restore  tranqniUity  tii  tlie 
north  by  his  meditrtion;  hot  Charles  XII,  who  had  re- 
turned from  Turkey  to  Stialsund,  rejected  his  prop  os  a  Is, 
and  reciuired  Prussia  to  give  back  Stenin»  but  refilsed  to 
repay  inc  400,000  dollars  which  Frederick  liad  advanced  to 
indemnify  the  Russians  and  Saxons  for  the  exjienses  of  the 
war.  This  induced  Frederick  William  in  1715  to  declare 
var  against  Sweden,  and  to  make  an  alliance  with  Russia, 
Saxonyt  and  Denmark.  In  this  war  the  island  of  Riigen 
and  Strakund  were  taken»  but  no  other  event  of  importance 
occurred,  and  after  the  death  of  Charles  XII*  peace  was  re* 
stored  j  Prussia  retaining  Hither  Ponierania,  Stettin,  und 
the  islands  of  Uaedom  and  WolHn,  and  paying  lo  Sweden 
2,00U,l}U0  of  dollars.  Count  Seckeiidorf,  the  Austrian  am- 
basjsador,  induced  the  kin^  to  withdraw  flrom  the  alliance 
which  had  been  concluded  at  Hanover,  between  England, 
Holland,  and  Prussia,  after  George  II,  Imd  ascended  the 
tltrone  of  Enj^land,  and  to  agree  in  the  treaty  of  Wuster- 
Imub^en,  in  Octobeir,  172fi,  to  recognise  the  Pragmatic  Sanc- 
tion, and,  if  necessary,  to  support  it  with  19,000  men.  On 
Ibe  breaking  out  of  the  war  in  Poland  in  1733,  he  caused 
king  Stanislaus,  the  opponent  of  Augustus  IL,  to  he  ho- 
nourably received  at  Konigsberg,  when  be  lied  from  Poland, 
by  whicli  conduct  he  displeased  the  courts  of  Vienna  and 
Petersburg,  the  allies  of  Saxony.  However,  when  France 
declared  war  against  Austria,  he  assisted  the  latter  with  a 
corps  of  1 0,000  men  upon  the  Rhine.  The  king  and  the 
crown  prince  were  for  some  lime  with  this  corps ;  but  no- 
thing  of  importance  was  efiected,  and  peace  was  concluded 
at  Vienna  in  1735.  About  t!us  time  Frederick  William  fell 
into  a  weak  state  of  health,  which  increased  the  natural  vio- 
lence of  his  disposition.  He  w^as  for  a  time  supposed  to  be 
in  great  danger,  but  recovered  and  lived  for  some  years,  on 
the  whole  upon  prett)^  good  terms  with  his  son,  in  whose 
arms  he  expired  on  the  31st  of  May,  I74t).  He  left  to  his 
successor  9,000,000  of  dollars  iu  his  treasury,  a  disciplined 
army  of  70,000  men,  and  a  kingdom  of  the  extent  of  2im 
German  squiire  miles,  with  a  population  of  2,240,000  in- 
habitants. 

FREDERIC  IL,  king  of  Prussia,  son  of  Frederic  William 
I.  and  of  Sophia  Dorothea,  princess  of  Hanover,  was  born 
on  the  '24111  .Ijuuiury,  1712.  Di.stinguisibed  by  his  contem- 
poraries and  |H).sterity  by  the  surname  of  the  Great,  he 
appears  to  have  established  by  his  talents  and  his  success 
(which  seem  to  be  essential  ingredients  in  the  character 
of  what  tlie  world  calls  a  great  man)  as  fair  a  claim  to  I  he 
title  as  the  generality  of  those  princes  on  whom  it  has  been 
bestuwcd.  He  passed  the  first  years  of  his  youth  under  the 
reslrainls  of  a  rigid  education,  the  sole  object  of  which 
was  rail ilary  exorcises;  but  as  he  had  received  the  rutli- 
men  Is  of  his  education  from  a  French  la^ly,  under  whose 
care  he  acquired  considerable  knowled^ie  of  the  languaj^e, 
and  as  she  and  his  first  tutor,  M.  Duban,  had  great  in- 
fluence over  him,  be  imbibed  a  taste  for  polite  literature. 
These  two  persons,  together  with  the  queen,  formed  in 
secret  a  kind  of  opposition  lo  his  fiithcr's  system  of  educa- 
tion. The  prince  was  entirely  attached  to  his  mother,  and 
there  arose  an  estrangement  between  the  father  and  the 
son,  which  suggested  to  the  king  the  idea  of  learaig  the 
throne  to  his  younger  sun  Augustus  William.  Impatictrt 
of  the  tyrannical  conduct  of  his  fatlier,  Frederic  resolved 
lo  seek  refuge  in  England  with  his  maternal  uncle  George 
IK  Only  his  sister  Frederica,  atid  his  friends  lieutenants 
Katt  and  Keith,  were  acquainted  with  the  secret  of  his  in- 
tended ilight^  which  was  to  take  place  from  Wesel,  whither 
he  had  accompanied  his  father.  But  some  indiscreet  ex- 
pressions which  fell  from  Katt  betrayed  the  prince's  inten- 
lion.  The  prince  was  overtaken,  sent  to  Custrin,  wtiere 
he  was  kcnt  in  close  confuiement.  Keith  escuped,  and  lived 
in  Holland,  England,  and  Portugal,  tUl  after  Frederic's  ac- 
cession, when  he  returned  to  Berlin,  Katt  was  taken  and 
beheaded.  It  appears  certain  that  the  king  hud  resolved  to 
take  away  his  son's  life»  and  that  he  was  only  saved  by  the 
intercession  of  the  emperor  of  Austria,  Charles  VI.,  through 
his  ambnssadtvr,  Count  Seckendorf.  (Voltaire,  Mhnmres, 
kc.)  The  pruice,  after  he  had  been  released  from  his  utrtct 
conOnemeni  in  the  cassde  of  Custrin.  was  employed  by  his 
father  an  yuun^^est  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Domaiaa, 


and  not  permitted  to  return  to  court  till  the  roanii^f 
the  princess  Frederica  to  the  hereditary  prince  Fredei'ftj 
Baireuth,  In  1733  his  father  obliged  him  to  mairr 
princess  Elizabeth  Christina,  daughter  of  Ferdinand 
brecht,  duke  of  Brunswick  Bevem.  Frederick  William 
her  the  palace  of  Schonhausen,  and  to  the  prince  the 
of  RupjTin,  and  in  1734  the  town  of  Rbeinsberg*  wber^l 
appears  to  huvo  lived  happdy»  chiefly  devoting  himseir 
literary  pursuits  and  to  music  till  his  accession.  Among 
persons  about  him  were  Bielefeld,  Chuzot,  Suhm,  Fouquct 
knobelsdorf,  Keiserlmg,  Jordan,  and  other  learned  men ; 
likewise  the  composers  Graun  and  Bend%  and  the  painier 
Pesne.  He  had  an  uninterrupted  correspondence  witb 
foreign  literati,  especially  with  Voltaire,  whom  he  admimt 
above  all  others.  During  his  retirement  at  Rheinsberc*  U 
comiKJsed  several  works,  one  of  which  was  the  *Anti'MA- 
ehiavel,'  published  at  the  Hague  in  1740.  The  death  of  hi, 
father  in  1740  placcfl  him  on  the  throne.  Findings  full 
treasury  and  a  powerful  army,  his  thirst  for  mihtary  glory, 
which  he  himself  acknowledges,  tempted  him  to  etabm* 
any  opportnnity  that  might  offer.  But  there  did  not  ztppetf 
to  be  any  occasion  for  great enterprijEe  till  the  drifl^ ,/  " 
emperor' Charles  VI,,  on  the  20th  October, 
way  to  his  extraordinarj'  and  brilliant  career  %\  i  ^^_^ 

the  face  of  Europe.  Frederic  took  this  opportunity  of  n*^ 
serting  the  claims  of  the  House  of  BrandeobTtrr  ?ii  tmi 
principalities  in  Silesia,  the  investiture  of  vth  tc- 

cesaors  had  not  been  able  to  obtain ;  but  he  ^ 

from  queen  Maria  Theresa,  the  datighter  anil  li 
Charles  VL,  the  duchies  of  Glogau  and  Sagaru  i 
on  his  side  to  support  her  against  all  L*  i  . 

for  her  husband's  elevation   to  the  im]  ul 

to  pay  her  2,000,OOtJ  dollars.  His  pH.|M»-jx>  m:.■^c  **- 
jected,  he  took  posi^ossion  of  Lower  Silesia  in  Dcrrtabef, 
1 74<J,  and  defeated  the  Austrian  army  at  Mollwitx,  uu  i^ 
27th  April,  1741. 

This  victory,  which  nearly  decided  the  fote  of  SHc-h. 
raised  up  more  enemies  to  Austria.     France  and   ; 
united  with  Prusma,  and  the  war  of  the  Austrian 
began.     George  IL  king  of  England,  the  onl} 
Theresa,  advised  her  lo  make  peace  with  Pi  _ 

Frederic  was  her  most  active  and  formidable  euiiUi}.  fr^ 
deric  having  obtained  a  victory  at  Czaslau  on  theKtlt/ 
May,  1742.  over  Prince  Charles  of  Lorraine,  peace  was 
eluded  at  Berijn  on  the  28th  of  July,  and  the  first  Sili 
war  was  ended.  Frederic  obtained  the  full  sovereigal^ 
Upper  and  Lower  Sdesia,  and  the  county  of  Glatz»  witb' 
exception  of  Tropau,  Jagerndorf,  and  Teschen,  On  hh 
he  renounced  all  claims  to  the  other  Austrian  doiaiii 
took  upon  himself  a  debt  ot  1,700,000  dollar^  vi 
Silesia  was  charged,  and  promised  to  respect 
the  Roman  Catholics  in  Silesia.  Saxony  ar 
peace,    and  it  was  guaranteed  by  France  and  £og! 

Frederic  immediately  profited  by  it,  to  organize  hi*    

conquests,  and  to  render  his  array  more  formidable.   On  tW 

death  of  the  last  count  of  East  Friesland  in   1743,  he  ^9A 

posnession  of  that  couiitrj,  to  which  his  Hon- 

ever  since  ihe  year  1G44.     When  in  the  pro^. 

Austrian  war,  the  Emperor  Charles  VIL  had 

to  tly  from  his  hereditary  dominions,  and  the  .\ 

were  every  where  vii'torious,  Frederic  f    - 

might  be  taken  from  him.     He  there fi> 

into  an  alliance  with  France,  in  April,  1 ;  .^ 

ernperor^  the  Palatinate,  and  Hesise  CasneU  oi. 

MaVt  17  44*  promising  to  sup]>ort  the  cauMi  oi 

by  invtuling  Bohemia,  but  requiring  for  hini 

of  Koniggratz  in  Bohemia.    On  the  10th  of  .\ 

he  unexpectedly  entered  Bohemia,  and  t^x>k  Prague 

being  pressed  by  the  Austrian*,  under  Prince  Cfmrlr 

Lorraine,  and  the  Saxons,  their  allies,  he  was  *• 

leave  Bohemia  before  the  end  of  the  year.     Tht 

the  emperor  Charles  VIL  on  the  18th  of  J 

and  the  defeat  of  the  Bavarians  atPiuffenh 

his  sun  the  yomig  elector,  Maximdian  J 

to  make  peace  at  Fiissen,  with   Maria    i 

Frank f^^rt  union  was  di.ssolved;    H 

itself  neutral.     On  the  other  hand, 

Nelhcrhinds,  and  Saxony,  bad  cone! 

Warsaw  on  the  8lh  of  Januar)'.  17  J 

sides  entered  into  a  special  conventij 

Prussia,  on  the  18tb  of  May,  1745,     But  i<i 

the  Austriuns  and  Saxons  on  the  4th  of  ^\y- 

friedbui^  iu  Silesia;  then  imtercd  Bijtbemta^  uaA  giuivd 
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anotlior  victory  after  a  very  obstinate  combat  at  Sorr,  on 
thtJ  30th  of  September,  1745,  The  victory  of  ibe  Prussians 
iin^ler  Prince  Leopold  of  Dessau,  over  the  Salons  at  Kes- 
iieUdorf,  on  the  ]5tb  of  December,  led  to  the  treaty  of  Dres- 
fleu,  December  25,  1 745,  which  was  concluded  on  the  basis 
of  Iho  treaty  of  Berhn;  so  that  Frederic  retained  Silesin» 
3t!knowledged  the  husband  of  Maria  Theresa,  Francis  !.»  as 
empemr,  and  Saxony  engaged  to  pay  to  Prussia  one  million 
of  floUar,^     Thus  ended  the  second  Silesian  war* 

During  the  eleven  years'  peace  that  followed,  Frederic 
cleToled  himself  with  unremitting  activity  to  tho  internal 
administration  of  his  dominions,  the  organization  of  the 
army,  and  to  litcrarj'  pursuits.  Among  the  grandJmproTe' 
menls  whitdi  he  contemplated  was  a  reforni  in  the  judicial 
pmr-cedinj;*,  wilh  a  view  to  render  them  more  simple  and 
uMir^rra,  in  all  the  different  pro\inces  of  his  flominions,  To- 
[Ttihorwith  hi^  chancellor  Coccjcii,  lie  compiled  the*Fre- 
rlonrian  Code,  a  body  of  laws  for  the  dominions  of  the  king 
♦f  Prussia,  founded  on  reason  and  the  ConHtitulion  of  tho 
country.*  It  is  not  easy  to  understand  what  is  here  meant 
by  the  word  *  Constitution.'  His  father,  it  is  true,  drew  up 
wilh  t,Teat  care  what  be  called  a  c^institution  (Verfassun^js- 
Urkundei,  or  instructions  for  the  supreme  general  hoard  of 
finance,  war,  and  domains,  which  be  issuetlin  172*2.  This 
vahiablo  document  has  been  discovered,  and,  for  the  first 
Time,  published  in  lUO  pa^cs,  by  Dr.  For&ier,  in  his  *Lift3  of 
Frederic  Wilham  L,' hut  it  is  not  hkely  that  this  is  here 
alimled  to.  Frederic  aUo  wrote  *  Memoirs  of  the  House  of 
Brandenburg/  a  concise  account  of  his  House,  written  in  a 
good  style,  with  a  positive  declaration  of  impartiality,  which  it 
seems  to  merit;  though  the  writer  may  have  been  at  times 
betrayed  by  prejudices  into  unintentional  misrepresenta- 
tions of  ituMtlcnlal  facts.  Another  work,  a  didactic  poem 
in  six  books  on  the  Art  of  War,  is  bis  most  consider- 
lile  p^1eti^ul  production,  and  is  greatly  csleeraecL  These, 
Rind  all  bis  other  wurks  are  in  French.  These  recreations 
rdid  not  divert  his  attention  from  those  paramount  duties 
»*i^hicU  he  always  performed  wilh  the  mt>st  persevering  care. 
Instead  of  indulging  in  the  pleasures  of  (be  chase,  he  made 
joumc*ys  f  o  difierent  parts  of  his  dominions.  He  endeavoured 
f  '  riculture,  manufactures,  and  tho  arts  nourish;  and 
'  I  commerce,  the  true  principles  of  which  however 

ill"  ;j|f}ir  lis  not  to  have  understood*  Though  possessing  no 
rnmil  fone,  ho  insisted  on  the  right  of  free  navigation  for 
his  snbjecfi*,  without  molestation  from  tho  fleets  of  con- 
tending i>artiea.  One  grand  object  was  to  improve  his 
revenues  a  raeat;uro  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  his 
army,  which  be  bad  increased  to  160,000.  He  expended 
large  sums  in  gratifying  his  taste  for  the  arts,  by  decorating 
the  palaces  of  Berlin  and  Potsdam,  and  in  erecting  many 
splendid  edifices  in  those  two  places,  in  which,  however, 
there  was  this  incongruity,  that  tho  richest  architectural 
docurations  were  often  lanshed  on  tho  exterior  of  buildings 
which  were  only  barracks  for  the  troops. 

Wlien  tho  war  broke  out  between  England  and  France  in 
1 7o5,  the  former  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  king,  the  chief 
object  of  which  was  to  secure  Hanover  from  invasion.  This 
led  to  a  secret  alliance  between  France,  Austria,  Saxony, 
and  Russia,  of  which  Frederic,  having  been  privately  in- 
formcib  cbietly  through  the  treachery  of  a  clerk  in  (he  Saxon 
chancery,  became  apprehensive  of  an  attack,  and  of  the 
loiss  of  Silesia,  He  accordingly  resolved  to  anticipate  hia 
enemies^and  commenced  operations  by  invading  Saxony  on 
the  24th  of  August,  1756  ;  wbicb  was  the  beginning  of  the 
third  Silesian,  or,  as  it  is  generally  called,  *  The  Seven  Years' 
War.'  This  contest  was  the  moat  extraordinary  and  impor- 
tant in  modern  times,  previous  to  those  of  tho  French  Revo- 
UUion,  Though  Frederic  is  the  bero^  the  history  of  the  war 
is.  in  fact,  the  history  of  conlinental  Europe.  Frederic,  in- 
tending to  invade  Bohemia,  req aired  a  passa^^e  through 
Savonvi  which  the  elector  king  of  Poland  anticipating, 
assembled  his  troops  in  an  intrenched  camp  at  Pirn  a.  Fre* 
dcric  inves^ted  it,  and  having  defeated,  at  LowositK;the  Aus- 
irians  who  came  to  its  relief,  it  sunrendered;  and  bo  com- 
pelled all  the  privates  to  enlist  in  bis  own  army.  In  1757, 
no  advance^l  into  Byhemia,  gained,  on  the  5th  of  May,  a 
j;reat  victorv  at  Prague,  over  the  Austrians,  under  Prince 
Charles  of  Lorraine  and  Marshal  Brown.  The  Austriims 
took  shelter  in  Prague,  which  Frederic  immediately  invested ; 
but  the  approach  of  the  Anstrians,  under  Marshal  Daun, 
changed  the  face  of  tiio  campaign-  Daun  fonned  an  in- 
trenched camp  at  KoUn,  which  Frederic  attacked,  but  waa 


defeated  with  great  loss,  on  which  be  raised  the  siege  of  j 
Prague,  and  retrcate<l  into  Saxony.  In  the  mean  time  the  f 
French  corapellod  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  to  obaiulon  ' 
Hanover,  ot  which  they  took  possession;  and  about  tho  | 
same  time  the  Russians'  and  Swedes  invaded  Pruasia  from 
the  north;  but  though  Fredericks  affairs  were  supposed  by 
his  enemies  to  be  desperate,  he  was  not  dismayed.  Ho  first 
attacked  the  united  French  and  Austrian  army,  twice  as  ■ 
numerous  as  his  own,  at  Ro^bach,  and  gave  them  a  total 
and  moiit  disgraceftil  defeat.  He  then  marched  into  Silesia, 
where  the  Anstrians  had  taken  Breslau,  gained  a  great  vic- 
tor}' over  them  at  Lissa,  and  recovered  Breslau.  The  Rus-  | 
sians  and  Swedes  had  retreated  from  the  Prupsian  territories, 
and  the  Hanoverians  had  assembled  a  large  force  under  < 
Prince  Ferdinand  ofBrunswick^  to  co-operate  wilh  the  Prus- 
sians, Thus  at  the  close  of  1 757  the  king*s  affairs  were  so 
far  restored,  that  he  might  have  hoped  for  success  in  the 
next  campaign,  if  be  could  have  kept  back  the  Russians ; 
but  the  enmity  of  tho  empress  Elizabeth  was  inveterate. 
However,  the  admiration  which  Frederic*s  conduct  had  ex- 
cited in  England^  and  confidence  in  his  ability^  induced  the 
English  government  to  grant  him  a  subsidy  of  670,000/., 
which  became  an  annual  grant.  In  the  campaign  of  1758 
the  principal  event  was  the  sanguinary  battle  at  Zomdorf, 
between  the  Prussians  and  the  Russians,  in  which  the  latter 
were  defeated,  but  the  loss  on  both  sides  was  immense.  In 
1759  the  king's  first  object  was  to  stop  tho  progress  of 
the  Russians,  who  advanced  to  Frankfort  on  the  Oder.  On 
the  1 2th  of  August  was  fouglit  the  battle  of  Kunnersdorf* 
At  the  beginning  of  the  day,  the  king  of  Prussia  thought 
himself  so  sure  of  the  victory,  that  he  despatched  a  letter  to 
that  effect  to  tho  queen  at  Berhn ;  but  in  the  end,  he  was 
obliged  to  quit  the  field,  and  wrote  a  second  letter  to  the 
queen,  desiring  her  to  send  away  the  royal  famdy,  and  to 
have  the  archives  removed,  adding,  that  the  city  might  make 
terms  with  the  enemy.  But  Berlin  was  saved.  Frcderic*9 
skdfal  conduct  af^er  his  defeat  induced  the  Russian  general, 
instead  of  entering  Brandenburg,  to  join  the  Austrians  in 
Lnsiitia;  but  soon  afterwards.  General  Finck,  with  loJiOO 
men,  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Auslrians,  and  a  famalkr 
corps  shared  the  same  fate.  Frederic,  however,  received 
reinforcements,  and  Marshal  Daun  was  contented  to  occupy 
tho  camp  at  Pirn  a  and  cover  Dresden.  In  the  following 
spring  some  fruitless  negotiations  for  peace  took  place.  In 
this  campaign  the  city  of  Dresden  suffered  very  severely 
from  a  bombardment,  by  which  Frederic  destroyed  the  linebt 
part  of  the  city.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Russians  and 
Austrians  entered  Berlin,  which  was  saved  from  plunder  by 
a  composition,  but  had  to  pav  heavy  contributions,  Berlin 
was  soon  evacuated,  and  Frederic,  who  was  battening  to  its 
relief,  turned  into  Saxony,  where  he  was  induced,  by  the 
desperate  condition  of  bis  affairs,  to  venture  to  attack  the 
Austrians,  who  were  strongly  posted  at  Torgau.  He  do* 
feated  them,  after  an  obstinate  battle,  which  compelled  them 
to  retreat  The  Russians  and  Swedes  also  quilted  his  do- 
minions, and  he  was  able  to  recover  strength  in  winter  quar- 
ters in  Saxony. 

At  the  commencement  of  1761  it  was  evident  that  tho 
king  of  Prussia's  situation  was  most  critical.  He  confessed 
himself,  that  after  the  great  losses  he  bad  sustained,  his 
army  was  not  equal  to  what  it  had  formerly  been.  He  ac- 
cordingly occupied  a  strong  camp  in  Silesia,  where  he  re- 
mained immoveable,  watching  his  enemies,  but  weis  unatdts 
to  prevent  Marshtd  Laudobn  from  taking  Schweidnitjt,  and 
the  Russians,  Colberg.  Frederic's  (situation  was  now  so 
desperate,  thai  he  appears  to  have  seriously  contemplated 
suicide  :  iu  this  critical  state,  the  only  event  perhaps  which 
could  have  saved  him»  occurreti  This  was  iho  deutli  of 
the  Empress  Elizabeth  on  the  5th  Januarv%  1762,  and  tho 
accession  of  Peter  IIL,  who  was  an  enthusia.stic  adrniri-r  uf 
Frederic,  with  wliom  he  imuu^diately  concluded  a  treuiy  of 
alliance.  Peace  was  al«>  made  with  the  Sweden,  and 
though  Peter  was  soon  deposed,  yet  Catherine,  who  suc- 
ceeded him,  ohaer\^ed  a  strict  neutrality  dmring  the  reuiain- 
der  of  tho  war.  The  king  and  his  brother.  Prince  Henrj-, 
gained  several  advantages  in  1762  and  17G3,  and  peare 
liaving  been  concluded  between  Great  Britain  and  France, 
Austria  was  left  alone,  and  the  empress  queen  obliged  lo 
conclude  ^xjace  with  Prussia.    The  two  powers  muiuully 

fuaranteed  the  whole  of  each  other* s  German  dominions, 
rederic  only  promising  to  give  his  vote  to  Joseph  ad  king 
of  the  Romans,    The  king  of  Poland  waa  re«tored  to  hiji 
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dominions  without  cum  pen  sal  ion,  Tluis  ended  the  Seven 
Years'  War,  which,  after  immenao  sacrilices  of  hutiian  life 
and  trertsure,  left  the  political  haUnce  of  Euio|)o  un- 
changed. 

The  issue  of  this  great  contest,  in  which  the  genius  of 
Frederic  had  been  so  eminently  dijilinguislied.  secured  to 
Lim  a  decijiive  intluence  in  the  affairs,  uot  only  of  Germany, 
but  of  all  Europe.  RetumiuR  to  his  capilLd  after  an  ab- 
sence of  more  limn  six  years,  he  seriously  directed  his  at- 
tention to  repair  the  evils  iullicted  on  lus  dorninious  by  the 
war*  He  opened  his  magazines  to  give  his  subjects  eoni» 
hulh  for  food  and  for  seed*  He  distributed  horses  among 
tne  farmers,  rebuilt  at  his  own  expense  the  houses  whieh 
had  been  burnt,  founded  colonies,  erected  inanufactorioj*, 
and  made  canals  for  the  convenience  of  inland  trade,  Sile- 
sia was  exempted  from  the  payment  of  all  taxes  for  six 
3^»ars,  and  the  New  Mark  and'  Pomerania  for  two  yearn. 
To  relieve  the  nobility  in  tbose  three  provinces,  a  system  of 
credit  was  introduced,  by  which  the  value  of  estates  waa 
raiseih  and  the  rate  of'  interest  reduced.  In  17G4  Le 
founded  the  bank  of  Berlin,  to  which  he  gave  eight  millions 
of  dollar!  as  its  first  fund.  Tlmugh  he  really  desired  to 
promore  trade,  ho  appear:*  to  have  been  untvetiuaintcd  with 
the  true  principle*  of  commerce ;  and  this,  uiviled  with  his 
desire  lo  increase  the  revenue,  induced  him  to  take  mea- 
8Ures»  someof  ^hirli  wer©  injudicious,  and  others  decidedly 
MitjustJ  for  instance,  the  debasement  of  the  current, coin. 
Menu  time  he  continued  to  maintain  a  very  large  army.  In 
Manh,  1764.  he  couchided  an  alliance  with  Russia,  hv 
whiL'h  he  *^vjpported  the  election  of  the  new  kiug  of  Poland, 
Htanifilaus  PonlutuWHki,  and  the  cause  of  the  oppressed  di>' 
sith'Uts  in  Poland,  In  17  72  ho  agreed  lo  the  first  partition 
of  PiiUind,  by  which  lie  obtained  all  Polish  Prussia  (which 
wiiJ<  ceik'd  in  UiVQ  by  the  Teutonic  Older  to  Puland)  and  a 
part  of  Uicat  Polund,  as  ftir  a^  to  tho  river  Netz,  but  i^iih 
the  exception  of  Danzig  and  Thorn,  Frederic  bas^een 
accu*«c<l  of  having  JIi-t  ;   il  the  partition  of  PolanJ  ; 

but  the  fact  i^,  that  F  liiid  formed  a  pUn  for  tlji^ 

partition  uf  Poland,  d*.*,,  m  .-i-  .u  the  year  17Ui.  From  tlmt 
time  the  kingdom  of  Prussia  wa*  dividod  into  Ea^t  and 
'\Ve!4t  Prussia,  In  1778,  on  the  death  of  the  elector  of 
Bnvarti,  witht^ut  children,  he  interfered  to  prevent  Austria 
fioni  partitionin;[^  that  count rj-.  The  war  wm^  however, 
terminal cd  without  a  battle,  by  the  treaty  of  Tcschen,  in 
May.  1779,  by  wliicli  Austria  renounced  its  intentions,  and 
cvuiscntcd  to  the  union  of  the  Franconian  principalities  with 
Pnissia.  In  1 785,  ibe  emperor  having  fonnud  a  plan  to 
obtain  Bavaria  in  exchange  fur  the  Low  Omntries,  Frederic 
dt'fealt'd  it  in  cuujunction  with  Saxony  and  Iliiiiover,  by 
couf  ludmg  the  alliance  between  the  German  priuros,  calletl 
the  **  Fiirstonbund,'*  which  has  been  considered  as  the  mas- 
ter-pieco  of  his  policy.  In  17B6  he  concluded  a  treaty  of 
amity  and  commerce  with  tho  United  Slates  of  America. 
Though  he  had  long  suffurcd  frijin  gout  and  asthma,  which 
li'ruiinaleil  in  conGrmed  dropsy,  not  a  little  aggravated  by 
bis  indulgence  in  ihc  pleasures  of  the  table,  he  continued 
hi.^  uuremiiU'd  altenilrtn  to  public  atTairs  till  within  two 
(lays  of  bis  dealh,  the  approach  of  which  he  coutemplatcd 
with  c^iinposure;  he  died  on  the  17tU  of  August,  1786,  at 
his  favourite  palace  of  Sans  Souci,  in  the  75lh  ytar  of  his 
agi',  and  I  lie  4  7»h  of  bis  reign,  leaving  lo  his  nuphcw, 
FiLMliTiC  Wdlirun  II.,  a  kingdom  eulurged,  from  2190 
10  a.>  15  German  si^uarc  miles;  al>ove  7t>  millions  of  dot- 
lais  (It)  millions  ilerliug)  in  the  treasury ;  and  an  army  of 
2i'CKti0i)  men. 

The  character  of  Frederic  IL.  and  his  public  and  private 
lift',  have  furnished  the  subject  fur  numerous  publications  in 
riU  she  Emvfpeau  languai^es.  which  are  perfectly  familiar  to 
mo^l  tlassus  of  readers.  One  of  bis  great  merits  was,  that  he 
did  nut  contract  any  public  debt,  and  though  he  raised  a 
verj'  largo  revenue,  yet  a  considerable  part  returned  into 
the  pockelij  of  his  subjects,  through  various  channels. 
Among  hii  defects  may  be  reckoned  bis  contempt  for  re- 
ligious institutions,  which  was  considered  by  his  contempo- 
raries a  want  of  respect  for  religion  itself  He  was  avowedly 
an  unbeliever  in  re  teal  cd  religion,  and  his  notions  respect- 
rnt;  natural  religion  appear  to  have  been  vagtic  and  tfuctu- 
aJing.  With  respect  to  bis  temper,  he  seems  to  have  been 
defuicnt  in  real  sensibilily;  and  though  many  examples  of 
bi>i  clemency  and  placability  are  recorded,  he  was  at  times 
har^b  and  even  cruel.  Ili^  moral  conduct  was  guided 
gencially  by  his  pleasure  and  hia  inlcresti  and  that,  as  ^veU 
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as  his  rebgion,  were  greatly  mtiue 

for  French  lileraturo,  and  especially  hi*  iutli 

admiratiun  of  Voltaire.     Proud  as  tl 

are  of  Frederic,  they  cannot  help  x* 

of  German  literature,  to   the  i~ 

contributed   nothing.    It   mii.^i 

German   literature,   at  the   tuutiuLiiLv. 

bfe,  was  in  a  very  low  state,  and  it  may  b 

the  literature  and  language  of  Germ  i'v 

than  lose  by  his  neglect  uf  them.     V 

a  dosjiol,  and  his  interference  with  v 

not  understand,  would  probably  havi 

good.     His  voluminous  works,  all  j      i 

?ntitled  him  to  distinction  in  tho  literaij  woi  J 

iiad  not  been  a  king.    Beside*  the  works 

tioned»  he  puhlishod  mditary  ins1ru< 

laneous  pieces  in  fuur  volumes  oct 

works,  in  15  volumes,  contain  the  hihlLiy  ol 

tho  history  of  the  Seven  Years'  War,  ana  luei 

Treaty  of  Huberbburgt  1763,  to  the  end  of  tlie  x-aruLiuuff 

Poland, 

FREDERIC  WLLIAM  TL,  kir      ^  '^  -'   ^im 

in  1744.  His  father  was  Augustus 
Frederic  William  I.,  upon  \vb<—  ^ 
Frederic  the  Great,  declared  h  i 

The  young  jirince  soon  indul^    . 
was   highly  displeasing  to  hi«  un* 
from  cudi  other  for  many  years.     J 
pressed  his  satisfaction  to  the  crown  prn 
proofs  of  personal  bravery  in  the  v.  or  nt 
cosiiion,  1778,     Frederic  Willi:.: 
Christina  Ulrica,  princess  of  H. 
sepuraietl  in    1769,  and  atXerwurd: 
Louisa  of  Hesse  Darmstadt.     His 
under  favourable  circumstances,     I' 
no  contest  with  foreign  enemies, 
deri«  IL  bad  made  biui,  in  the  }  " 
meu?»ure  an  arbitral  or  in  the 
errors  soon  lessened  his  creiht    -- 
tlie  I  re  a  sure  left  by  hU  uncle  was 

J  aii4  by  ibe  extravagance  of  bis  tkvi 

'  fercnce  in  foreign  atlairs  was  in  i 
army,  under  Duke  Charles  Will ian 
wick,  lo  Holland,  where  the  patrlols  j-ciiisod  la 
tin?  rit;bl  of  the  stadlbolder.  and  insnllid  his  wife. 
William's  sister,  on  her  way  to  Ihc   ! 
ever  satisfaction  bad  been  given,     i 
without  opposition  lo  Amsltjrdam,  la^^.i 
tilings  was  sKusn  restored,  upon  whiib  a 
between  England,  Prussia,  and  Holland 
the  Hagae  m  April,  178B.     In  the  wiu 
and  Russia  in  the  same  year,   Frederic  ^v  \ 
June! ion  with  Englnnd,  pri  vented  tiny  furilu  . 
Swcflen  by  Denmark,      B-inr  i  .iU,us  of  ii 
Russia  and  Austria  in  t'  i  war,  he 

Eilliance  with  ihe  Porte  in  i     _,  ...  I  cniminu 
isions.     This  measora  hnvmg  givi 
Prussian  nnny  was  aasembled  in  Si 
frontier,  and  an  Austrian  array  in  \l 
Leoi>obi  H.  did  not  wish  for  war  ui 
convcnilon   concluded  at  Reichcnbach  on  ti 
I  rjili,  between  Austria  and  Prussia,  with  the 
England  and  Holland,  he  promised  to  restore  lu  liii 
all   his  contjaests,  except  llie  district  of  Aluta,  mi 
condilions  peace  was  made  bet  ween   \ 
at  Szistowe.     Some  differences  rc>i 
were  arranged  by  Leopold  IL  and  i  j.  k 

ibeir  meeting  at  Pillnilz,  in  August,  L'^  ihm*OB' 

tered  into  a  closer  union  with  respccL   .^  w»^  ttfi&uf*  if 
France.  _         ! 

A  part  of  the  Polish  nation,  with  Kincr  Simklan*  Pin**- 
towsky  at  its  bead,  proposed  to  estal  um 

for  the  kingdom,  and  to  make  tho  ro;,  v  in 

the  bouse  of  Saxony.    In  onler  to  secuiii  t  Uh- 

ance  was  concluded  between  Poland  and  i  itnh 

the  latter  recognised  tho  integrity  of  Poland,  k-wl 

to  assist  it  with  40.0(10  infantry  and  40ii0  cavali  xnf 

foreign  power  should  interfere  in  its  internal  aiiixu^    Al>f 
making  peace  with  the  Porte,  Catherine  H^  wh*^  wtihoot 
taking  any  share  in  the  war  then  carrjing       '     r 
Austria  against  France,  had  calculatetl  oi 
Irivedto  reduce  fr^eiic  liViiUttm  to  tfa«  oitcinauTcvi^ 
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of  HcTemling  Pt4aml  a!:;ain8t  Ru8i>ia  by  virtue  af  hh  iillianrc 
with  that  stale,  nr  of  nmkint^  a  siprond  part ii ion  of  it»  in 
conjUTiction  wiili  Ru^-sia.  Frederic  William  chose  the  Uu 
ler,  »nd  in  Jfiniiary.  1793*  sent  troop-s  nnder  General  Mol- 
lendorf,  inlo  Greil  Poljiml,  which  orcupied  n  traet  of  coau- 
iry  of  the  cxteni  of  lloo  German  square  milt??,  with  a  po- 

Sulaliun,  inc'hiditig  Dtinti^  and  Thorn,  of  U200,00U  inha- 
ilmiils.  Thoii|i!i  the  diet  at  Grodno  was  obliged  to  agree 
to  this  acccssion»  as  well  Jis  to  a  similar  cession  of  territory  to 
Rus^m,  the  Poles  rose  in  1794,  under  Kosciuszko  and  Ma- 
datinsky,  to  refovcr  their  independence,  in  which  insitrrer- 
lion  the  Rub^Hians  and  Prussian!*  were  several  limes  de- 
feated, tdl  Ko^iuszko  was  taken  prisoner  on  the  1 0th  Ocfo- 
licr,  liylhe  Rus-ian  General  Fersen,  and  PragawaE  stormed 
by  Suwaroff  on  the  4lh  November.  Hereupon  the  ihii^ 
{»rttiton  of  Poland  followed.  All  that  remained,  alf>er  Iho 
preceding  partitions,  wns  divided  between  Austria,  Russia, 
wid  Prussia,  by  which  the  latter  acquired  a  large  addiiion 
of  territory,  and  the  independence  of  Poland  was  annihi- 
lated. In  the  war  against  France,  Prussia  sent  50,000  men 
to  the  Rhine  m  17'J2,  under  the  duke  of  Brunswick,  and 
the  king  soon  followed^  accompanied  by  the  princes.  The 
duke  of  Brunswick  failed  in  his  plan  of  marchinpj  to  Pan^, 
and  was  obliged  to  retreat.  On  the  3th  April,  179  J,  Prussia 
madu  peace  with  the  Republic,  and  left  all  its  territories  be- 
yond the  Rhine  in  the  possession  of  the  French.  To  pre- 
«erYc  the  neutrality  of  the  north  af  Germany,  a  convention 
was  raade  between  Prussia  and  several  princes,  whose  terri- 
tories were  included  in  what  was  caUe<l  the  line  of  demarca- 
tion. During  this  reign  the  margrave  of  Anspach  and  Bai- 
n3uth»  who  was  the  last  prince  of  that  line  of  the  house  of 
Brandenburg,  ceded  those  principal itie5»  for  an  annuity  of 
500,000  florms,  to  Freflerie  William,  iR'ho  on  that  occasion 
refifed  the  order  of  the  Red  Eagle.  In  the  internal  admi- 
nistration,  the  French  system  of  indirect  taxes  introduced 
by  Frederic  IL  was  abolished.  Many  judicious  airan^e- 
tne&tswerc  introduced,  and  a  new  code  of  laws  for  the  whole 
kingdom  published;  but  the  toleration  promotetl  by  Fre- 
dene  II.  was  much  rcsiriclt-d  by  W!  diner  and  other  persons 
about  the  king,  by  means  of  the  religious  edict  of  1788  and 
ofljer  measures.  Frederic  William  died  en  the  16th  of 
November,  17fl7,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son,  the 
present  King  Frederic  William  III.»  whose  eventful  reign 
DM  been  distinguished  by  vicissitudes  of  ill  fortune  and 
suocc!«s  at  least  equal  to  those  experienced  by  hi&  jjreat  pre- 
deccMor. 
FREDERIC    AUGUSTUS   I.  of  Poland.      [Augtjs* 

TtTH  II..  p.  96.] 

FRKDERIC  AUGUSTUS  II.  of  Poland.  [Auous- 
rv%  JIU  p.  98.] 

FREDERIC  AUGUSTUS  t,  king  of  Saxony,  eldest 
ion  of  the  Ele<"tor  Frederic  Christian,  horn  at  Drc,**den 
on  the  23rd  of  December,,  1750,  succeeded  his  father  17th 
of  December,  1703,  under  the  guardianship  of  his  uncle 
Prince  Xavicr,  till  he  assumed  the  government  m  1708. 
In  1  769  he  married  the  Princess  Maria  Amelia  of  Deuxponts. 
He  began  his  reign  with  a  firm  resolution,  to  which  he  re- 
maiticd  faithful  under  all  circumsiamces  and  at  all  times. 
to  do  everything  in  his  p<iwer  to  promote  the  happiness  of 
his  people.  In  the  whole  of  his  lonjj  roign  there  was  no 
act  of  despotism,  no  violation  of  the  riglit*  of  others-  Averse 
from  innovation,  he  undertook  nothing  through  ostentation 
or  mere  imitation,  but  new  institutions  arose  only  when  he 
bad  become  convinced  of  their  utility.  He  gradually  dimi- 
nished the  debts  of  the  country;  and  the  strict  integrity 
of  his  administration  caused  the  Saxon  funds,  though  ihe 
interest  was  low.  to  be  several  per  cent  above  par.  He 
oflen  prevented  the  country  from  contracting  debts  by  per- 
sonal sacrifices,  endeavouretl  to  decrease  rather  than  to 
raise  the  taxes,  and  never  suflfered  his  interest  and  that  of 
his  treasury  t<j  be  opposeil  to  the  interests  of  his  subject*. 
During  the  dreadful  dearth  in  177'2t  t&04.  and  1805,  and 
the  inundations  in  1784,  1799,  and  I8U4,  the  king  gave 
particular  proofs  of  his  paternal  care  for  his  people.  Agri- 
culture, the  improvement  of  the  breed  of  cattle,  especlEiUy 
of  the  sheep,  made  considerable  progress  and  were  encou- 
raged by  premiums.  The  mines,  the  salt-works,  and  the 
forcsta  were  improved  by  ciu-eful  superintendence  and  wise 
laws.  Manuiactures  were  encouraged;  coraraert*e.  which 
had  sutfcivd  severely  during  the  seven  years'  war  and  by 
the  duties  imposed,   ilurinu^  his  minority,    upon    foreign 

ffKjds,  became  ilourishing  io  a  degree  hitherti>  unknown, 
'ho  army  was  placed  upon  a  better  fooling.  exeeUeat  in»ti- 
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tut  inns  established  for  the  education  of  oHIcers,  and  a  nii*> 
lary  |jenal  co<le  was  compiled.    Extensive  support  was  given 
to  the  universitips  of  Wittenberg  and  I^ipzig,  the  schools 
f  I f  Pf '<  >rt  a -M  ei ssei  i  b  n  d  G  r  i  ni  m  a  were  r co r gun  i  ze d ,  t  he  sr  m  i  - 
juiries  eiI  Dresden  and  Wci.^s*  nfels,  the  institutions  for  the 
sons  of  soldiers  at  Annnbcrg.  and  the  elementaiy  mining- 
schools  in  the  Erzgebirge  were  fjunded,  and  fhc  minrng- 
a  cade  my  at  Freiberg  belter  organised.     In  his  legislation 
Frederic's  government  appears  in  a  ven,'  favourable  light. 
Torture  was  abolished  in  1770;    the  number  of  oalhii  in 
courts  of  justice  was  dimini;-hed,  the  punishment  of  death 
restricted  and  made  less  cruel     Important  changes  were 
also  made  with  respect  to  several  public  boards;   salutary 
police  laws  and  a  general  ordinance  on  gviardianship  were 
issued ;  orphan -houses,  workhouses,  dispensaries,  &c.  were 
founded.     The  spirit  of  integrity,  order,  temperance,  and 
fidelity  so  generally  prevailed,  that  Saxony  was  eminently 
distinguishe^l  for  the  morality  of  its  inhabitants.     Notwith- 
standing his  love  of  peace,  he  was  more  than  once  obliged 
to  take  part  in  the  wars  of  other  powers.     Thus,  in  1/78, 
t lie  claims  of  his  mother  on  the  succession  of  her  brothor 
the  elector  of  Bavaria  matle  him  join   Frederic  the  Great 
against  Austria.    The  welfare  of  hi»  country  and  its  geo- 
graphical position  ret] ui red  him  to  be  united  with  Prussia* 
on   which  aecoimt  he  joined  the   Fiirstenhund.      Similar 
considerations  induced  him  to  refusLt  the  crown  of  Poland, 
which  the  Poles  offered  to  him  and  hi>  successors  in  1791. 
He  took  no  part  in  the  war  against  France  farther  than 
furnishing  his  contingent  as  a  prince  of  the  empire;  and 
in  1796  accediMi  to  the  armistice  and  treaty  of  Neuchattd 
with  France,  and  stationed  a  cordon  of  troops  on  the  lino 
of  demarcation,  on  his  southern  frontier.     He  took  no  part 
in  the  new  war  between  Austria  and  France  hi  1805;  but 
when  the  German  empire  was  dissolved,  on  the  6th  of 
August,    1806,   he  was   obliged  to   furnish   Prussia  with 
22.000  men   against   France.     After   the  batilo  of  Jena 
Saxony  was  abandoned  to  the  French.     Niipoleon,  beside* 
various  requisitions,  levied  a  conlribution  of  25  millions  of 
francs  and  established  a  provisional  administration  of  the 
sequestrated  revenues,  hut  allowed  the  country  to  remain 
neutral ;  and  its  fate  would  doubtless  have  been  very  dif- 
ferent but  for  the  respect  with  which  the  private  and  public 
virtues  of  the   king   inspired  even  his  enemies.     Frederic 
assisted  his  distressed  subjects  from  his  private  property, 
concluded  a  treaty  of  peace  with  Napoleon  at  Bonn  in 
December,    1806,    assumed  the  title  of  kmt^,  joinud  the 
Rhenish  Confederation,  and  furnished  '20,0UU  men  as  his 
contingent.     By  the  treaty  of  Tilsit  in  1&U7  he  obtained  a 
large  portion  of  Prussian  Poland,  by  the  name  of  the  grand 
duchy  of  Warsaw.    He  was  bound  io  take  part  with  France 
in  its  w^ars,  but  sent  no  troops  to  Spain ;  and  in  the  war 
w^ith  Austria  in  1«09  he  furnished  only  his  contingent.     In 
1813  his  dominions  became  the  iheatie  of  war.     On  the 
en  I  ranee  of  the  allies  into  Saxony  he  retired  to  Plauen, 
thence  toRatisbon,  and  thence  to  Prai^ue;  but  Ihe  menaces 
of  Napoleon  compelled  him  to  return  to  Dresden  ;  he  after- 
wards   followed  Napoleon  to  Leipzig.     That   town  being 
taken  by  the  allies  after  the  defeat  ot  tlie  French  on  the 
18th  and  19th  of  October,  Alexander  intimated  to  him  that 
he  considered  him  as  his  pri^^oner,   Tim  renult  is  well  kno^vn. 
In  spite  of  his  remonslninccs  and  representation j^,  and  of 
the  high  estimation  in  which  his  character  was  held,  he  was 
deprived  of  a  large  portion  of  his  kingdom,  which  was  given 
to  Prusiiia  under  the  title  of  the  G;mnd  duchy  of  Saxony.  Ho 
returned  to  his  capital  on  the  7tli  of  June,  1815,  founded, 
in  commemoration  of  that  event,  the  order  of  Civil  Merit, 
and  devoted  all  his  attention  to  repair  the  injuries  caused 
by  the  war.     In  September.  I  si  8,  he  celebrated  the  tiflielh 
aRniver>ary  of  his  assiuining  the  government,  nnd  in  ,Tti un- 
ary. 1813,  thEit  of  his  inEiniagc.    He  died  on  the  5th  of 
May.  l"^!'?,  in  the  seventy-seventh  year  of  his  age  and  the 
sixiyfourlh  of  hia  reign. 

FREDERIC  WILLIAM  CHARLES,  kingof  Wiirfcm- 
berg,  was  born  at  Treptow  in  Pumerania  in  1 7. '> 4,  succeeded 
his  father  Fretleric  Eut^ene  as  duke  of  Wiirtemberg  in  I  7D7, 
became  elector  m  1  SO 3,  and  assumed  the  royal  title  on  the  1st 
of  January,  1»0(>.  In  1780  he  married  Augusta  Cftrolino 
Frwderira  Louisa,  princess  of  Brunswick  Wolfenbuttel,  by 
whom  he  had  two  sons,  William,  the  present  king,  ami 
Paul»  and  a  daughter  Catherine,  wh>\v;is  nwrned  to  Jerome 
Bonaparte,  king  of  Weatphahn.  As  bis  father  was  per- 
sonally engagetl  in  the  seven  ye:us'  war  in  the  armies  of 
Prussia,  his  earlv  education  was  directed  with  infinite  car© 
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by  lib  motlier,  Sopliia  Dorothea,  dauglitor  of  the  margrave 
of  BrandenburgSchwedt,  a  highly-accomplished  and  excsel- 
lent  iirine-ess.     After  the  peace  in  1763  his  father  was  at 
leisure  k>  attend  to  the  education  of  his  son,  who  pofisessed 
extraordinary  natuml  abilities.     He  was  however  brought 
lip  in  raany  respects  on  the  French  model,  to  which  his 
four  years*  residence  at  Lausanne  eonlnhuted.     He  spoke 
and  wrote  French  wilh  the  greatest  lluency  and  correct- 
neBs;  but  he  esteemed  the  literature  ol"  his  own  country, 
and  spoke  and  wrote  German  in  the  same  perfection  as 
French*     His  natural  eloquence  was  aided  by  on  extraor- 
dinary  memory ;  he  waa  well  versed  in  mathematics,  natu- 
ral philosophy,  history,  and  geojrraphy,  and  cultivated  his 
ta^ie  for  the  fine  arts,  especially  rn  hia  journey  to  Italy  in 
1782;   hut  with  too  much  viiracity  lor  calm  examination* 
be  often  hastily  adopted  a  false  view,  and  was  thus  led  in 
his  suhseauent  life  into  many  errors.     In  many  points  he 
took  Frederic  the  Great  for  his  model.     As  well  as  bis 
seven  brothers  he  entered  the  Prussian  service,  and  in  the 
war  of  the  Bavarian  succession  attained  the  rank  of  majur- 
generiii     After  his  return  from  Italy,  whithor  he  accom- 
panied his  sister  and  her  htLsband  the  Grand  Duko  Paul 
of  Russia,  he  was  made  lieutenant-general,  and  governor- 
general  of  Russian  Finland    He  renounced  this  connexion 
m  17S7,  and  lived  first  at  Monrepos,  near  Lau&anne,  and 
then  at  Bodenheim,  near  Menlz.     He  witnessed  at  Ver- 
sailles  the   first  proceedings   of  the  National  Assembly. 
When  his  father,  after  the  death  of  two  brolbers  witliout 
male  descendants,  became  duke  of  Wiirtcmberg*  in  179*% 
Frederic,  as  crown  prince,  op^wsed  in  1796  the  entrance 
of  the  French  into  Franoonia,  but  was  defeated.     After 
this  event  he  lived  for  a  time  at  Anspach,  then  at  Vienna 
and  London,  where^  in  1797,  he  married  her  royal  hiehness 
Charlotte  Augusta  Matilda,  princ^jstt  royal  of  England,  with 
whom  ho  retiuned  to  Stuttgard  in  June  the  same  year. 

When  he  suoceedcfl  to  the  government,  in  December, 
17  97,  his  duchy,  which  had  already  suiTered  severely  in  the 
war  with  France,  was  1 53  German  (about  3000  EnsjUsh) 
square  milos  in  extent,  with  fit)«),(iOtl  inhabitants.     In  1799- 
IHOI  the  sutYcrinpjs  of  the  country  were  gtill  greater.     Fre- 
deric however,  by  his  interest  at  the  courts  of  Vienna  and 
Petcrsbur'tj.  obtained  by  the  decision  of  the  German  diet 
of  the  2ird  of  February,  IB03,  besides  the  electoral  dignity, 
an  aTiinle  intlemnily  for  his  lo*^  ^^if  ♦orritory  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Rhine.    The  chief  object  iji  Uih  policy  wft.-5  to  prei^erve 
and  extend  his  dominions.    On  llw  2nd  of  October,  lb05, 
Napoleon  arrived  at  Ludwigslust,  and  on  the  following  day 
issued  the  declaration  of  war  against  Austria.     Frederic 
was  com|>cUed  to  join  France,  and  furnished  6000  men. 
By   slejvdily   adhering   to   the  system  of  Napoleon  he  a«- 
riuired  in  and  after  the  peace  of  Presbnr^  the  possession 
of  an  independent  kingdom  of  the  extent  of  3(tK  (nearly 
7400)  square  miles,  with  L4UU,0(>0  inhabitants.     After  he 
had  assumed  the  title  of  kinf^,  on  New  Year'^  T »--     ■    *!G, 
he    published   the   organizatiun    of    his   gre  i  'd 

dominions,  by  which  one  uniform  system  of  blL......  ,x..,.*jii 

was  introduced  into  the  old  and  new  provinces.  Desirable 
as  this  might  he  (and  he  is  highly  commended  fjr  it  by 
some  writers),  it  certainly  did  not  give  aatiafartiun  to  all 
his  subjects.  Accustomed,  and  indeed  compelled,  to  act 
with  energy  in  his  foreign  affairs,  he  sought  to  make  every- 
thing in  his  intenial  government  bend  to  bin  will^  without 
regard  to  long-cherished  prejudices  (^r  even  to  lonj^-csta- 
biished  rights.  He  of  necessity  joined  the  Rhenish  Ct«n- 
feileration,  was  at  the  meetin};  of  Napoleon  and  Alexaiuler 
and  the  (n'eatest  princes  of  Germany  at  Erfurt  in  October, 
1808,  and  m  the  c^mpar^  of  1812  furnished  his  contin^'cnt 
ns  member  of  the  confederation.  After  the  battle  of  Leip- 
zig he  forriially  renounced,  in  November,  1813,  the  Rhenish 
Confederation,  and  joined  the  allied  powers  against  France. 
He  went  in  person  to  the  congress  at  Vienna,  whure  he  was 
received  with  the  greatest  respect  by  the  assembled  sove- 
reigns. In  the  thirteenth  article  of  the  act  of  cong^ress  it 
wi*8  enacted  that  representative  assemblies  should  be  intro^ 
duc«d  into  all  the  states  of  Germany— a  benefit  tbr  which 
Germany  is  in  irreat  measure  indebted  1o  the  prince  re2;i!nl 
of  England.  The  king  of  Wiirtemberg  (though  he  did  not 
accede  to  the  German  Confederation  till  the  1st  of  Sep- 
lumber.  1815)  drew  up  a  constitution,  which  he  presented 
a.*^  an  ordinance  to  the  states  which  he  had  convoked  ;  but 
it  was  unanimously  rejected:  the  deputies  required  fho 
antieiil  constitution,  and  speedy  relief  for  the  miseries  of 


the  people,  Accuatomctl  to  implicit  olKjdienri  '  ^^ 
little  astonished  at  this  behaviour,  he  still  redi  ►  .  iv 

grievances,  and  after  dissolving  the  assembly  in  August,  i6\i, 
ho  called  another  in  October,  and  unexpHcctedly  pr«^^nM 
fourteen  propositions  as  the  basis  of  a  constitution  r^ 

very  favourably  received  by  the  people.     A  ne^  n 

was  drawn  up ;  but  before  it  could  be  discussed  ht 
.10th  of  October,  18 10.  in  the  sixty -second  year  d: 
the  nineteenth  of  his  reign*  His  character  waa  tr^M^riuanr 
despotic,  but  he  had  too  much  good  sense  and  too  enl^glft' 
ened  an  understanding  to  be  systematically  a  tymrtt,  11^ 
desired  the  good  of  his  people,  of  the  means  of  protaoifti| 
which  he  conceived  himself  to  be  the  best  judge.  It  TSIIhI 
be  said  to  his  praise  that  his  edict  of  the  15th  of  Qctobei', 
1806,  securetl  to  all  his  Christian  subjects  e^^urd  e<*^ilf!t| 
for  their  rights  and  the  free  exercise  of  their  r  ?• 

ship.  He  introduced  neither  French  laws  nor  1 
of  adminisUation;  evervthing  in  Wurtemb^ 
German;  umX  Wurtemterg  was  happily  pr* 
the  degradation  of  becoming  a  French  province. 

FRKDERIC  WIIJJ  AM,  Duke  of  Brunswick,  the  founi 
and  youngest  son  of  Charles  William  Fet  *  l        '  m 

October  9,  1771,  and  tnlucated  for  the  n  ;i 

In  1786  the  king  of  Prussia  named  hitn  -su  ii 

uncle  Frederic  Augustus  duke  of  Oels  and  B  jj 

died  in  1 805  He  went  to  Lausanne,  spent  two  >  ^  .*»  r.  *4, . .  u  i(- 
zerlan<l,  and  on  his  return  was  made  captain  in  a  ^U^ita 
regiment  of  infantry.  In  1792  he  wa*  wttli  tn.-  PnWon 
army  in  France, and  was  twice  wounded.  of 

Basle  he  obtained  a  regiment,  and  in  1804  n 

cess  Mary  of  Baden,  by  whom  he  had  two  sot>-  i 

William.  After  1806  he  took  part  in  the  war  a, 
with  all  the  ardour  which  the  oppression  of  <  1 

his  father's  unhappy  fate  inspirecf.  He  was  i 
with  Bliirher  at  Liit>eck,    His  eldest  brother  t  ry 

duke  dying  without  children  in  September,  1S»  ^« 

other  unmarried  brothers  having  '  '     '  4 

reii^iing  on  account  of  incurab  i^t 

suc('t>ofled  to  the  government  ui  Jii  uii>m  j  «f 

hw  father;  but  the  pence  t»f  Tilsit  and  lb  >u 

decided  olherwise.     From  that  time  he  Ij.,.  . 
where  he  lost  his  consort  in  April,  1808.    At  • 
of  tiie  war  between  France  and  Austria  iti  1  -    . ,  . 
a  free  corps  in   Bohemia.     Afl^sr   the  total  deteat  of  tin 
Austriaiis,  the  duke  resolved  to  leave  Gcrman\,  an!  .utfui 
(!orps  of  700  cavalry  and  600  infantry,  comin^  '  1I5 

lliat  niemorsble  and  masterly  retreat  whicii  ^la 

such  desirved  reputation.  After  $ome  &kumi4Mi  li* 
reached  Brunswick  on  the  31st  of  July,  but  did  m»t  tnlff 
the  city.  There  was  no  lime  for  rest ;  three  bo.V  "  p^ 
each  much  more  numerous  than  his  own.  w»  ng 

agaiusl  liim.  On  the  1st  of  August  the  W  rJ 

Reubel  met  the  duke  at  the  village  of  O'  t*- 

wick,  mid  a  battle  endued,  in  which  Ruuuci  .^  ^ 
not  only  yielded  to  iho  15O0  Brunswickers,  but 
only  way  open  by  which  they  c^^'i'^  -^^-'^^pe.  By  a 
skilful  mancBUvring  the  duke  '1  s  pursuers 

the  Weser,  broke  down  thi*  In  1  I  hirn.  ri:i 

completely  battled  his  enei 
of  August,  whuro  ho  took  1 
of  vessels  in  which  he  embarked  Ins  tmops  du: 
and  on  the  Jth  m  the  morning*  hoisliuj^  E: 
sailcfl  fur  HuliLjoland,  where  he  arriv*;d  <  ^ 

the  10th  proceeded  with  his  corji^  to   K  "^ 

received  in  England  with  the  greatest  ju> 
taken  into  Uic  EngUsh  service  and  etii; 
ninsula,  where  theydistin         V        :' 
had  a  pension  of  6000/.  a-\ 
he  returned  lo  his  own  doi 
he  was  reccivt^d  with  cxt 
expectations  which  he  wa^  „.....,,  j,.,   .,, 
was  one  of  the  most  liberal  and  noble 
his  agL^     He  wa*  sincerely  desirous  of  i 
fare  of  his  guUjeets;  but,  wanting  ti 
he  overlooked  the  ordinary  forms  ;  i ; 
port  him  in  the  constitution  of  the  count  i  ,  id  lifva 

completely  cbani^ed,  and  being  surrouinl  >-^ui  <a 

pre  j  nd  iced  counsellors,  numerous  »ii  -  *  i 

His  m  1 1  i  tu  ry  est  ablish  men  t  was  too  ^ .  j  I 

state  of  the  finances,  and  inditFerencc,  li 
the  plat*e  o<Mhe  affection  of  his  )te<j|de.     1 
With  his  famoua  Black  Hmi»aiai  he  joijiied  h.^  aai^v  ^»i  >^ » 


]!)ngU»n  in  18]5ian<i  fell  gloriously  at  Quntre-Bras  on  tbe 
Uihof  lunc,  isiru 

FREDERICK  T.,  king  of  DennmrK.^n  of  Christian  I., 

VR»  born  \47X    Uia  fatln^r  had  made  him  dukeof  Sleswick, 

V  ^  ♦   in^  Stormar,  and   Dithmarsh,  but  bis  elder  brother^ 

•hu,  it  ripped  him  of  half  his  darainitm*.     During 

n  nf  bis  ntplicw,  Chrislian  II.,   lio   behaved  with 

..  but  tlml  sanguinary  lyraiit  being  deposed  in 

.  declared  king  in  hia  si ead.    He  was  ijucouraj^tnl 

to  luy  clikim  to  the  crrown  of  Sweden,  but  prudently  uiude 

ft  treaty  of  friendthip  with  that  kini^dom,  where  Gustavus 

Vaxa  wa^  Im^  firmly  esitablished  to  he  dispossessed  without 

n  severe  ntruggle.    Fretlerick  bowever  succeeded  in  annexing 

■  of  dothland  to  bis  dominions.     In  1527  Frcden<k 

id  the  Lutheran  religion,  and  established  it  in  his 

(iMiBinionfi.      He  died  in  1533,  at  the  age  of  sixty*  and  is 

ii%hly  commended  by  the  historians  of  his  country  for  the 

jtiiirk-«  and  muderati>m  of  bis  government. 

FREDERICK  11..  kins:  of  Denmark,  was  born  in  1534, 
and  succeeded  to  the  i^rown  ^n  llie  death  of  his  father, 
Chri^liun  HI,,  in  1558.  Soon  after  his  accession  he 
ioini'd  Li,  Lnnher*  tbe  duke  of  Holstein,  in  a  war  against 
xbv  itH  of  Ditbmariih,  who  had  declared  thcmscives 

tB^^  ^tut  were  gubduod  afler  a  bruve  resistance.    In 

1^4  i^iiu^uceil  between  him  at^d  Eric  king  of 

$H  re  carried  ou  with  great  bitterness  and 

cm  f  the  two  kingdom*,  till  Eric  was  deposed 

ijy  \fCU   in    156S.      In  1570  a  treaty  ad  van* 

Ugeuu^  t  >  11  iiiniirk  was  concluded.  Soon  after  this, 
Frcderirk  nianiL'd  the  daut^hter  of  the  duke  of  Mecklcn- 
bt?i\.         '  '    '    li  ,      _:;ive  all  hi>  tare  to  the  prescna- 

ii<  1 1  ;  1)  n  of  t  h  e  w  el  fa  re  an  d  hap  pi  ne  ss 

-of  1  -    ii^.-  *iuu'j,Kd  the  Universiity  of  Copenhagen, 

atj. '  d  learuefl  nier^  tunong  whom  was  Tyeliu  Brabe, 

^,1    i^(r..ii,inier.      He  was  highly  respected  by 
be  received  the  order  ol'  I  lie  Garkr 
.  and  concluded  a  treaty  with  James 
IScoilnnd  (James  I.  of  England),  for  the  mar- 
ughter  to  lh>it  prince.    He  died  in  1568,  with 
ictef  boib  public  and  private. 
>ER1CK  HI.»  king  of  Denmark,  son  of  CUris* 
was  born  in  1609.     He  was  made  archbishop  of 
1,  but  hi^  elder  brother  djing  before  their  father,  he 
'  tfo  tbe  crown,  1648.   The  nobles,  who  had  become 
rful,  made  him  enter  into  an  agreement  with 
hif>  accus«^ion,  by  which  his  power  was  very  much 
.    The  wars  of  the  last  reign  ha\ing  brought  the 
to  a  very  low  condition,  one  of  Frederick's  first 
was  to  make  a  treaty  with  the  Dutch,  whose  friend- 
Mined  by  seizing  a  fleet  of  Englieh  merchantmen, 
^ih  naval   stores,  in  the   harbour  of  Copenhagen. 
le  obtained  a  subsidy,  ivnd  an  alliance  with  Holland, 
igh  it  embroiled  him  witli  the  Commonwealth  of  Eng- 
In  1657,  at  the  insrigation  of  the  Dutch,  he  declared 
against   Sweden,  whoso   warlike   sovereign,   Cbarles 
^tavus,  crossed  over  the  ice  to  Zeaknd,  and  laid  siege  to 
iiliagen,  which  was  In  a  verj*  bad  state  of  defence; 
Fred L' tick,  notwithstanding  his  courage  and  cnert;y, 
'1  ril  to  make  peace  on  disadvantageous  terms 
I  diation  of  England  and  Holland.    This  peace 
-,, -H  duration;    Copenhagen  was  agai"   >-   •  -rl 
rt^^a  and  land,  and  was  saved  only  by  the  i 

deet.    The  mediating  powers  again  intci        ..  .  Ji 
not  concluded  till  after  the  death  of  Charles^ 

;  remarkable  and  important  event  in  the  reign  of 

"1.  was  tbe  change  of  the  constitution,  which 

limited,  and  in  some  degree  elective,  into  an  here- 

absolute  monarchy,     lliis  change  was  owing  to 

^ance  and  selfishness  of  the  nobles,  who  treated 

aons  us  their  vass.nis,  and  refused  to  bear  any  part 

lie  burdens.     Tbe  commons  therefore,  in  con- 

with  the  clerffv,  residved  to  surrender  the  liberties 

fti  '  '   '  '   ■'  r  r    ■  nit  of  the  king,  who  readily 

|fl  shaving  been  overawed  by 

...^  V.  > .^.:r.      The  rights  and  privi- 

the  estates  were  solemnly  surrenacred*  and  the 

111  ruitil   futnily  received  the  homage  of  the  several 

By  ilus  bloodless  revolution  Fredenck  obtained 

olutc  authority;    and  whatever  we  may  think  of  tbe 

plo  who  veutvircd  on  so  hazardous  an  experiment,   it 

[  be  owned  that  tbe  Danish  monarchs  have  not  abused 

oonfidence  thus  rcpoaed  ia  tUum,    Frederick  died  in 


PRE 

16  70,  leaving  a  numerou'^  family  by  his  queen,  a  daughter" 
of  George  duke  of  Bninnwick  Luneburg. 

FREDERICK  IV„  king  of  Denmark,  wasboin  in  1671, 
and  succeeded  bis  father.  Christian  V.,  in  1699,  and  imme- 
dintely  attacked  the  dominions  of  the  Duke  of  HoUtein, 
He  laid  seige  to  Tonmngen  m  person,  but  was  soon  obliged 
to  return  and  defend  Copenhagen  again*it  Charles  XII  of 
Sweden.  hrothor-in*!aw  to  the  dnke  of  HoUtcin,  wbo>e  first 
military'  exploit  was  this  in^a^ion  of  Z«'al»nd.  Frederick 
was  obliged  to  conclude  peace,  engaffini^  to  indemnify  the 
duke  of  liolstein  for  all  the  loss  he  nail  caused  him,'  and 
fblly  to  recognise  his  title  to  the  sovereisa^nty  of  his  domi- 
nions. When  Charles  was  afterwards  a  fugitive  in  Turkc*y, 
Freflerick  joinefl  the  league  against  him,  hut  his  troops 
were  totally  defeated  in  Schonen.  He  then  invaded  Swedish 
Pomcrania,  in  w  Ltcb  he  met  with  little  success  ;  and  though 
he  afterwards  made  himself  master  of  thedu<"hy  of  Bremen, 
his  army,  united  with  that  of  Saxony,  wa^  defeated  by  the 
Swedes  under  general  Steenbock,  who  destroyed  the  town 
of  Altona.  In  1 7 1 4  and  1718  tbe  Dane*  were  more  fortunate, 
and  dro\"e  the  Swedes  from  Nor%vay.  Peace  was  con- 
eluded  in  1721^,  under  the  mediation  of  Encjland,  on  favour- 
able terms,  Frederick  retaining  the  duchy  of  Sleswick. 
Frc»m  him  his  dominions  enjoyed  the  blessings  of  peace, 
and  hiis  whole  attention  was  devoted  to  the  advancement  of 
their  prosperity.  He  died  in  1 730.  He  was  an  able  prince, 
but  too  much  giTen  to  enterprises  too  great  for  the  resources 
of  his  dominions. 

FREDERICK  V.,  king  of  Denmark,  bom  in  1723,  suc- 
ceeded his  father.  Christian  VI.,  in  1746.  Ouitinuing  the 
judicious  policy  of  his  father,  he  preserx'cd  bis  dominions 
in  peace,  increased  the  wealth  of  his  people  and  the  public 
revenues,  by  encouraging  manufactures  and  eoramerf»e; 
entered  into  coromeroial  treaties  with  foreign  powers,  eHta- 
hltshed  a  Greenland  comp^mv  Ind  open  the  trade  to  the 
American  colonies  to  all  i  h.  and  improve*!  the 

internal  prosoerity  of  the  k  i   , ,  y  encouraging  agricul- 

ture, &c.  He  was  cnnally  zeaious  m  the  promotion  of  the 
•ris  and  sciences.  He  founded  an  academy  at  Soroc,  and 
seminaries  at  Drontheim  and  Bej-gen  for  the  instrucHon  of 
the  Laplanders.  He  likewise  established  academies  of 
pfltinting,  sculpture,  and  architeclure,  and  sent  a  number  of 
learned  men,  among  whom  was  the  celebrated  Niebuhr,  to 
the  East.  He  was  in  every  respect  one  of  tbe  wi'^est  and 
best  monarchs  of  his  age,  and  is  said  to  have  eonsnkHl  him- 
self on  his  death-bed  with  the  reflection  that  he  had  never 
injured   a  sincle  individual,  nor  had  a  drop  of  blood  to 

answer  for.     He  died  in  1766,  having  be^-n  <'v i....,.,t.d, 

first  to  Louisa,  daughter  of  George  11.  of  K  1 1 

to  Jiilmna,  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Wr  n 

butteh 

FREDERICA.    [Rib*] 

FREDERICKSBURG     R'^iRGir^tA.] 

FREDKRILKSHALL.    [Christiawia.! 

FREDERICKSTADT.    IChristiania.] 

FREDERICKTOWN.    [Maryi-axdO 

FREDRO.  MAXIMILIAN,  palatine  of  Podolia,a  cf-U- 
brated  Polish  authott  who  died  in  1676.  He  spent  hi»  lift) 
in  serving  his  country,  in  the  camp  a^v  ^'  '  i|, 

and  occupied  many  important  posts.  W  m 

cxctdlent  opportunities  for  making  o,r..  ,  >.,m.oi-*  .r.i  ut.tuy 
subjects  connected  with  war  and  politics;  which  be  has 
transmitted  to  postcnty  in  liis  works,  which  are  chiefly  m 
Latin.  Hit  wntings  arc  ftill  of  interesting  details,  his  ob- 
servations are  shrewd,  and  his  opinions  on  various  lubjectt 
are  remarkably  sound ;  whilst  the  vigour  and  coneisen^sa 
of  his  style  procur»nl  for  him  the  name  of  the  Polish  Tacitus. 
His  principal  works  are,  l.  *  VirConsilii  monitis  ethicorum, 
nee  non  prudentiaj  civdis  discendum  instructus  !*  ?  *  M  - 
nita  politico- moralia  et  icon  ingeniorum  ;*   3.     ^'  im 

sen  axiomatum  belli  ad  harmoniam  lo^m  accou.  m 

libri  ;*  4. 'Fragmenta  Beriptaruiii  '  ^elh;'  d.    'Uonsi- 

derations  on  the  Military  servin  A\;   6, '  PnorerliA 

and  Advice,  moral,  polittcah  anil  uniuir>/  in  Polish.  This 
last  work,  which  is  very  popular  in  Poland,  has  mainly 
contributed  to  establish  tbe  reputation  of  Fredru,  who  has 
here  displayed  an  extmordinai^  knowledge  of  the  world* 
and  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  habits  and  character 
of  ail  ranks  of  society. 

FREE  BENCH  is  the  widow's  share  of  her  hu'diand*s 
copjdiold  or  customary  lands,  accord i '  he 

particular  manor  of  which  the  laufl^  v- 

HQLt>']    As  dowor  is  not  an  mddeut  to  copyhold  t«uuio 
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tlic  qiinnlify  onil  duiatioii  of  the  widuw*s  interest  arc  tvgu- 
Jilted  l>y  lilt!  varipu«»  ruht  niia;  il  15  ^jiinerally  a  tliiiJ  for  her 
4ii?,  "but  in  uiher  niaiiord  it  h  a  foiirlh  part,  and  sometimua 
<flily  a  purlion  of  tlie  lunt  By  other  customs  she  takes  tlie 
uhole  for  her  life,  and  iti  the  mauur  of  Tuuiitou  Beauc,  ia 
SowcrseUhire,  the  wife  takes  the  inlieritaiicc.  lu  some 
Wnors  the  wiilow  has  only  a  right  to  Free  Beneh  out  of 
the  lauds  uf  whit-li  her  liusbund  died  seised  ;  in  others,  her 
rii^ht  attaches  upon  all  the  lands  held  of  the  raanor  of  which 
he  was  seised  during  ihe  coverture.  Frequently  her  estate 
is  during  widuwhood  imly»  and  siuraelimis  durin*^  eluisle 
wulowhood,  Jn  tlii-  manors  of  East  and  West  Enhurue  in 
Berkshire,  and  Torre  in  Devonshire,  and  in  F^^iiue  other 
parts  of  »hc  West  uf  England^  there  is  the  ludicruuB  eustutn 
"^liat  where  a  widow  has  forfeited  her  Free  Bench  fur  uicoa- 
tiiiency,  if  she  will  tome  iaio  court  riding  backwards  on  a 
black  lam  with  his  tail  in  her  hand,  and  repeating  certain 
verses  more  significant  tlian  decent,  ending  with  *Thvre- 
iere  pray,  Mr.  Steward,  let  me  have  my  land  again/  ihe 
steward  id  hound  to  re-adra  it  her  to  her  Free  Bench.  {Cower^ 
Inter  p. :  Scriven  on  dmy  holds. ^ 
^  FREE  SCHOOL.  [School,] 
I  FREE  WItL.  [Will.] 
'  FREEDMAN,    [Slavk.] 

FRE  EHOLD.  An  e-state  of  freehold  ia  defined  by  Britton 
to  be  *  the  iiossession  uf  the  sod  by  a  freeman  ;*  cud  by  Sir 
"^^illiam  Blackslone,  as  *such  an  estate  in  lauds  as  is  con- 
veyed by  livery  of  seii>in,  or  iu  tenements  of  an  incorporeal 
milure  l>y  what  i^  equivalent  thereto/  Neither  of  these  de- 
fin  itinns  is  sufliciently  precise  ;  both  are  the  consequeuce  gf 
the  ten  me,  not  the  tenure  itself* 

A  freehold,  *  liberum  tenementum/  was  simply  an  estate 
for  life  in  tad  or  in  fee,  held  liy  a  freeman  independently  of 
the  will  and  caprice  of  the  feudal  lord,  and  the  term  was 
used  in  contradistinction  to  the  intt^rest  of  term*  fur  years* 
and  landii  in  vdlcnai^e  or  cupyhuld  [Copyholp],  which 
might  he  determined  by  the  lonl  at  pleasure.  Tlie  older 
law  writers  distint^ui^hed  freeholds  as  of  two  kinds,  m  d.QQil 
and  in  Itiw  :  the  111  si.  being  the  actual  pubsessitm  of  lands  for 
an  estate  yf  freehold ;  and  the  othor^  the  ri^ht  to  such  lands 
before  actual  possession  taken.  Sir  William  Blat^kstono 
divides  I  hem  also  into  freehold  estates  of  inheritance,  and 
freehold  estates  not  of  inheritance,  [Estate]  Neither  af 
these  divisions  is  of  any  real  importance.  The  true;  detlui- 
tSon  of  a  fieebold  is,  an  estate  in  lands  or  tenements  in  fee 
simple,  in  tail,  for  the  term  of  the  life  of  the  hohler,  or  for 
tlie  life  of  another  person,  in  dower  or  by  thccurlesy.  [Cun- 
TiidY  ;  Dowta ;  Estate.]  Some  utficos  also,  held  for  liie  or 
ili  fee,  lire  uf  freehold  tenure.     (2  Bl.  Comm. ;  Co.  Litt) 

FREESTONE,    [SandstoxeJ 

FREEZING  is  the  solidification  of  Jiuid  bodies  by  ih^ 
abatracliun  of  the  heat  necessarv  to  their  lluid  form.  It 
opcurs  by  Llio  eifecl  of  nalurnl  cold  in  many  hf^uids :  and  most 
of  them  may  be  froiten  by  an  arlifldal  reduction  uf  tempera* 
ture*  It  is  to  be  observed  that  what  are  termed  Xhe^  freezing 
pQitiia  vary  greatly  in  diflereut  fluids,  and  their  renuiiniug 
si^ch  at  diSeient  temperatures  depends  upon  the  difTerent 
depots  of  powei*  with  which  they  retain  the  heat  necessary 
Ip  fluidity*  Liquids  may  be  considered  as  solids  in  com' 
l^ination  with  hoiij,  wliich  ex,ista  in  them  as  latent  heat^  and 
which  thcv'  give  out  as  sensible  heat  when  they  retura  to 
the  solid  lorm. 

F  mixtures  arc  such  as  produce  cold  by  and  during 

lh  1  ion  of  their  solitl  ingredient,  and  the  consequent 

aWt'i^jis^^ii  of  the  heat  on  which  its  solid  tbrm  depended; 
s^ch  mixtures  reduce  the  tensperature  of  substances  iui- 
ilier^ed  in  them  on  the  principle  of  the  transfer  of  heat, 
wlnr-h  always  takes  place  from  a  otter  to  colder  bodies  when 
exposed  to  each  other. 

The  process  used  by  confectioners  fur  producing  cold  is 
by  the  mixture  of  ice  and  common  salt,  which  both  liquefy- 
iag  absorb  so  much  heat,  or  in  other  words  produce  as 
much  cold  as  wdl  rejluce  the  thermometer  frum  the  usual 
temperature  to  zero  of  Fahrenheit,  or  even  rather  below  it, 
If  however  freshly  fallen  snow  bo  used  instead  of  ice,  then 
the  lluidity  is  more  suddenly  produced  and  the  cold  is  more 
intense. 

Mr.  Widker,  of  Oxfi>rtl,  published  in  the  *  Philosophical 
Transactions'  fur  I  HO  I  an  account  of  various  frigorific  mix- 
tures for  producing  intense  cold.  The  following  table  cun- 
tains  the  resull^  which  he  obtained  by  usiinc  the  annexed 
jjg5|>Qrlions  of  snow  and  difierent  salts  and  acida  i— 


Couimun  tali    .       \     1 
Snow       ,         .         ,     J 


Common  salt  ,  .  2 
M u ria  t  e  of  li  m m on  ia  1 
Stlow        •         .  ,5 


Common  Jialt    ,  .10 

Muriate  of  ummonia  ft 
Nitmte  of  pouish  •  5 
Snow       .         .         *  24 


CJommon  salt  ,  .  5 
Nitrate  of  ammonia  .  5 
Snow       .         .         i   12 


• 

i 

E 

s 

\ 

to  —  \^ 


to   --    iS' 


to  *^i^S^ 


It  will  however  be  observed  ihat  by  using  I  ho  saow  with 
a  fluid  dilute  Bcid»  and  by  the  con^equent  more  mpid  iolti- 
lion,  the  degrees  of  cold  produced  are  much  moK  jyoiense 
than  when  a  solid  salt  is  employed  with  snow. 

Il  is  found  that  ice  or  snow,  though  exceedingly  ccmvmi- 
ent  substances  for  the  production  of  artificial  <^.  rio 

means  necessary  to  it.     By  referring  to  Mr.  V  cr 

already  quoted,  it  will  be  found  that  any  salu  a'  ^e 

rapidly  in  water,  and  when  very  finely  powderi  m 

increase  that  effect,  am  powerful  freezing  mi \ 
lures  of  muriate  of  ammonia  and  nitrate  of  [ 
thene  with  phusnliate  ef  smhi,  act  strongly  in  \: 
so  do  various  other  salts;  thus  9  parts  of  phos, 
6  of  nitrate  of  ammonia,  and  4  of  diluted  nitric  -  .  , . 
the  thermometer  ihmx  +  00  to   -  21°  or  71*^;    5  |ii|fff  ^ 
sniphale  of  soda  and  4  of  diluted  sulphuric  acid  fwio  +Se* 
lu  +  3";  and  nitrate  of  ammoiua  by  solution  in  ail  ^iqiud 
weight  of  water  merely  reduced  the  thonnonr^ifr  fr^ra  U* 
to  -V  4°  or  40*^.    By  using  a  mixture  of  J« 

of  calcium  the  writer  of  tins  article  as-  in 

a^o  in  an  experimeut  by  which  50  pounds  ul  mctcu4^j  ^^^ 
rendered  perfectly  solid. 


Tftrtc  by  vreiffltl. 

Diluted  sulphuric  acid,  \  water  2 

hiOlM 

Snow         ,         *         ,         . 

3 

5 

+  3rtov^3^ 

&i" 

Concentrated  muriatic  acid . 

1 

Snow         .... 

8 
4 

+  32*"  to -27*^ 

»' 

ConcGntrated  nitrous  acid    , 

Snow         ,         •         .         • 

7 

5 

+  32'*to-3a'^ 

«^* 

Chloride  of  calcium  crj'stal-^- 

Snow 

4 

+  3ii^  to -40* 

7t 

Ci7stal'i-  chloride  of  calcium 

3 

1 

Snow         .         *         ,         . 

2 

4 
3 

+  32^0-50" 

Fused  i>otash 

Snow         ,         .         .         , 

+  32°to-5r 

\ 

Diluted  sulphuric  acid 

10 

Snow         ,         •         • 

H 

-GS**  to— ^1* 

ir 

The  3rd  and  1th  vols,  of  the  Ph 
atid  Annals  0/  PhilofUftthy  for  182S  1 
cations  from  Mr,  Widkor,  about  40  )eitr>  uiicr  the  aj^J****' 
ance  of  his  first  paper  in  the  PfulQ&ophicat  TrantacUomi 
the  papers  in  the  *  Philo^ophicjJ  Magazine*  contain  a  de* 
scri|itiun  of  very  uscfid  apparatus  for  experimcnu  vilh 
frigorifie  mixtures. 

Leslie's  apparatus  for  freezing  will  ]ie  considerod  nvAt 
Heat. 

FREEZING  AND  MELTING  POINTS.  Th^ 
ing  table,  taken  principally  from  Dr.  Ur^-  '-^'  ' 
freezing  and  molsing  points  of  several  ]  1% 

that  is,  the  decrees  of  Fahrenheit's  therui...-^.^.  -.      ..  Ji 
the  former  solidify  and  the  latter  liquefV.    The  soliduVdijr 


m^^ 


P  R  U 


Miiperature  cyf  the  bu^lips  above  tallow  is  ti.^uully  rnlle^l 
heir  Jrtrtino  or  ehni^fttfin^  point ;  aiitt  of  Inllow  mul  tbo 
Hflcslfttlow  it,  Ibw  /«A7//j«f  or  meitinff  point,  Tbo>L*  nre 
Hsd  the  fusin'^  points  oC  ^me  melaH  Q"^  detenuintid  by 
tefesSor  Daniel!,  by  means  of  his  rt'Ljistcr  ^ivroiociur 
iaiW/.  rru/w..  1830.);-- 


Sulpbtiric  tether 
Liquid  miiuiotiia 

•  Nitric  acid 
Sulphuric  acid 
—    Merruiy 
Nitric  iicid 
Sulphuric  ncid 
Nitric  ucid    . 
Ditl*j 
Ditto 
Brandy 
julpbunc  acid 
?urc  hydrocyanic  acid 
^omiDuii  sait 

Uttto 
Sal  ammoniac 
>iTnmon  ^^\i 
Ditto 
of  (urpenlint? 

,  J  ^alt      . 

iMijitiiui  salt 
)il  of  bcrifitmol 
IhKid 

nmmon  salt 
Ep^m  silt 


spec,  gfrav, 
du. 


spec.  grav. 
du. 
du. 
do. 
du. 


■4-21 
GIL 


1'407 
1 ■ aOG  I 


-  4V5 


-   .lUM 


*i|>ec^  giav.  l'S376 


25     +  75 
22*2+77" 
20      +Stl 

lfi'H'83' 


50 
10 


+  50 
+  !}U 


do* 

do. 

diK 
do. 


water 
do. 


«itr« 
mtacm  salt 
opi^ras     , 

Innate  of  t\m 

m 

I'bil 


m 


G*25  +  93-75wftlcr 
n-    h^53i     do. 
11'   5+87-8     da. 

4M0  +  95-84  do. 
H'   64-dS'4     do. 

53*3+46*7  walor 


int  and  Plio>p!iorus,  equal  parts 
itric  acid    ,    spec  irruv*  I '74 1 


do. 


Oil  uf  anise 

Omcent rated  acetic  arid 

Tallow  (Dr.  Thomsuu) 

Pha-ipliuntB 

&lfk!9irin,  from  hog*^  lartl 

Sv'f^rTunri.'ti  , 

''  N  icbi)l«on) 

irid 
I^uU^siuiii  , 

Yidluw  wax  ♦ 

Wbue  wnx 
S.^lium 

S.i]jih\ir  (Dr,  Thomson) 
Sui|>|iur  (Dr.  Hope)    , 

111.  iCrJubion)    . 
<  ,>  liim.iu  (Stromeyer) 
Hi  nun h  (Criehtoti) 
iv  id  lOrii  htou) 
/.:ie  (Daniel!)    . 

\jifuiiouy 


1-780 


s 


ir 

i   .  .per 

Iruu,  ca^t 


I' 

>  (Daniell) 


46^ 

46 

45 

45 

39 

.1U 

-  25 

-  Ibl 

-  17-7 

-  2*4 

-  7 
+      I 

4  tu  5 
4 

7-2 
H 
9*5 

13  5 

14 

20 

21 

21*5 

23 

25 

25*5 

25'5 

ee 

27*5 

2d 

2$ 

30 
32 
36 
40 
42 
46 
50 
50 

n 

lOB 

lou 

U2 
127 
134 

13(i 

142 tu  149 

lit* 

jyo 

218 
234 
442 
about  442 
4t»7 
(SI2 
773 
809? 
1973 

2ut(; 
276a 


FREIBERG  is  situated  on  ih©  Miinsbach,  which  flows 
ito  the  Mulde,  a  mile  and  a  quarter  lower  down:  the 
tarUrt-plaoe  bemg  1 200  and  IheMitiing  Academy  1231  tecl 
'  level  of  the  sea.  It  lie«  uraong  the  northern  de- 
f  the  Siv\QU  orc-mouniain»,  in  50°  35'  N.  lat.  aud 
\.  long- ;  about  25  mib."-  '  '^1  of  Dresden.  Frei- 
tlie  capital  yf  the  I  or  ore-momitflin.^ 

5  Savon y»  and  isi  the  iliuiv  uf  admimsiration  for 
:i  mine*i.     It  h  surrounded  by  walls;  the  streets 
.r    woiKh^iiit,  and  paved:  and  it  ha^i  a  suburb, 
tistein  or  Frei>tein,  an  old  cajitU%  now 
.-e  for  minini?  pro<luce-     II  conlain'iab«>ut 
vuh  many  hajidsonie  huildiugs  among  them, 
uioM  of  ab^'jut  I2.'J00.     In  180!  it  wa;*  S.737; 
^t   m  1^4U  nearly  40,000,    There  are  six  churches,  to 


which  a  Roman  Catholic  church  was  added  in  !B^l ;  and 
of  tbes'e  the  Hij^hnhurtb  (once  a  cathedral)  h  a  fine  spe- 
cmicti  of  the  architecture  of  the  middle  ugre*.,  and  ha*  u 
portal,  railed  the  goblen  d<xsr,  in  the  true  Byzantine  style, 
a  handsiiuic  stone  elinncel,  and  one  of'SUberiuann's  largest 
and  finest  or^nus^.  There  is  a  chapel  in  this  church  in 
which  the  bodies  of  several  Saxon  dukes  and  electors,  who 
were  of  Ihe  Protestant  faah.  from  Henry  the  Pious,  who 
died  in  1541,  to  Jolm  George  IV.,  who  died  in  1694,  are 
interred.  The  High-church  contains  a  handaoroe  monu- 
ment in  memory  of  the  brai-e  prince  Maurice  of  Saxony, 
wlio  fell  in  the  battle  of  Sievershauncn  in  1553,  from  tte 
chisel  of  Cornelius  Floras  of  Antwerp,  and  another  to  the 
memory  of  Werner,  who  died  in  1817,  There  are  other 
buildings  of  note  in  the  town,  among  which  arc  (he  town- 
hall,  and  the  high  school,  in  which  the  elector  Augustui 
studied  in  his  early  years,  and  which  is  at  present  attended 
by  nearly  5(10  pupils.  The  Mining  Academy,  which  hai 
attained  consjidcrable  repute,  is  a  spacious  building:  it  waa 
opened  in  1  7G7,  and  comprises  class  and  lecUire-rtHmist,  the 
Weruprian  museum,  a  bequest  of  its  founder,  which  con- 
lunis  rich  coIlcctiotL-s  in  uuuoralog\%  &c.,  a  triTw^  M«l.i^.-| 
and  a  geo^^nostic  cabinet,  a  museum  of  models 
machines,  and  pbilustmhical  and  chKniical  opp.n  ,1 
un  exlcfisivc  Ubrury.  Werner  and  A.  Von  HuralK»ldi  were 
pupils  Qf  this  academy,  which  is  ronduttte*!  by  seven  pro- 
fesst>ra  and  other  teachers.  The  old  corporation  of  mining 
ottirers,  mechamci;,  and  lalK»urer&.  wiiich  had  several  electors 
amon^  its  mcmbeis,  hud  become  ntmrly  extinct  towards  tlie 
be^jfinnins;  of  the  present  centiuT,  but  wa^  renovated  with 
much  .^ilemnity  at  Ea*;ler,  1826.  Kreihercf  has  also  a 
miuin!;  school  for  educatiu*^  miners  in  geueraj.  u  school  ft»r 
teachers,  a  Sunday  and  an  ir''  -  '  -  !v>oi,  several  piniuiry 
^^rhtwds,  and  a  number  of  I  mstitutionjB,  anmng 

which  are  nn  >^.^^nii  -i.  an  or|  m^..  ..  ;lum,  a  bouse  of  in- 
dufitry,  and  ii 

The  manii!  .  msist  pi  in ci pally  of  articles  in  imi* 

laliun  of  gold  and  silver  warc.bra^s  wares,  white  lead,  gun- 
powder, iron  and  copper  wares,  linen,  wrK>!lcns,  gold  and 
silver  la^ e.  ribbons  and  tape.  Iialhcr,  and  laces. 

Freibcr;,^  was  founded  hy  Otto  the  rich,  duke  of  Saxony, 
and  was  not  only  emlowed  by  him  with  many  immunities/ 
whence  be  named  it  *thc  mountain  of  the  free,*  but  w;ii 
fortiiled  wiili  walls  and  a  ditch  by  him.  in  the  year  ll7fi 
It  sutfored  much  in  the  Thirty  Years*  War,di.T    [r  which  flj 
undei-wcnt  four  sieges;  and  its  vicinity  was  the 
the  closing  contlict  of  the  Seven  Years'  War,  f  i 
October,  17C2,  when  the  Imperialists  were  dcUain    ,tyj 
prince  Henry  of  Prussia.     It  was  the  cradle  of  the   Re^f 
furnaation  in  this  part  of  Saxony  ,•  Protestantism  having*! 
been  planted  here  by  Henry  the  Pious,  in  1537. 

About  three  miles  out  of  the  town  are  the  extensiv*. 
nmalinimaticin  works  for  this  rich  mining  district;  am 
near  them  are  the  machinery,  which  raises  craA  about  Oft/' 
feet  from  the  Mulde  into  the  caiui!»  as  well  as  an  old  oqutJ* 
duct,  resting  on  stone  columns,  and  in  other  resped' 
similar  to  the  Roman  aqueducts,  which  runs  between  iwql' 
hills,  but  is  no  longer  in  use.  In  the  immediate  neidhbouf^' 
hood  a^c  ihe  larc^e  mines  of  Himmel&tlirst,  near  Biund,  th^j 
*Old  Hope  of  God,"  near  Voigtsberg,  which  lies  at  a  depthS 
of  60  feet  below  the  level  of  the  sea ;  Frederic  Auguslu»iV 
mine,  near  Gross- Schirma;  the  Beschert-Oltick,  aiid  OI( 
Elizabeth's.     (EKZCEHtRGiscHK  KnEts.) 

FREIBURG,  a  town  and  university  in  the  circle  of  tl 
Upper  Rhine,  in  the  southern  port  of  the  grand  duchy 
Baden,  situated  on  the  Treisara,  about  I  Oil  miles  to  lh( 
S\V,  of  Carlsruhe,  stands  at  an  elevation  of  alwut  940  fe 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  and  was  formerly  the  canitat 
the  Breisgau  ;  47°  59'  N.  Ut.  and  7*  53'  E/long.  It  coH' 
tnins  about  1350  houses,  and  15,100  inhabitants,  cxclusivoh' 
of  the  students,  wliose  numbers  arc  about  450  or  5utK  but 
niclusiveof  the  afljoining  villages  of  Hcrdern  and  V*  '  r 
,\deUhausen,   the  inhabitants  of  which  are  bi  f 

Freiburg;  the  population  ts  upwanls  of  19,0(^0,     i»i.. 
years  ago  the  population  was  10,208,    The  town  has  wiill 
with  three  gate*,  a  fourth  having  been  removed,  and  on< 
suburb,  called  Stephnnie ;  it  is  in  gimeral  open  and  well'i 
built,  the  *  Kaiserstrasse*  or  street  of  the  emiieror  in  parlt«  ^ 
culor  lM»ing  broad,  and  lined  with  handj^ome  bouses,  A  mon 
the  public  e<lifices  wc  notice  the  forujcr  house  of  assembly 
for  ine  states,  which  is  at  jiresent  the  archbishop's  pala«?';| 
the  grand  duke's  palace,  on  the  site  of  the  former  citadel  f 
the  government  buildings;  the  edifice  containing  the  courtf 
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of  juRtice  and  post-office;  tlie  old  and  the  new  nniversity 
buiMinj^s,  the  Utter  of  which  was  once  u  collego  of  Jesuits: 
ihe  lown-hdi,  raiiBcutii,  j^ranaiy,  thenlre,  und  house  of 
cgrrettion.  Freiburg  has  several  ojien  places  or  squares, 
in  the  centre  of  one  uf  which,  the  fish-market,  is  a  fuuntaiii 
surmounted  wtih  a  staiue  of  Duke  Berthold  111,*  the  foimder 
of  (he  town,  rt^pre&t^uled  in  the  habihmenU  of  his  tiino- 
Besides  three  Cailmlii'  churches  and  one  Lvitlieran,  the 
reh'giou?;  e^tahlii>hmeRis  have  tseveral  churches  ami  chapeU 
uttjulic'd  (o  lliem.  The  most  atlractive  feature  in  iho  (own 
iij  I  he  rulheOnil  or  miMster.  probably  the  most  beautiful 
and  perfect  sj>eciuien  of  Gut  hit*  urtliitoctur**  i»  Gerroany. 
It  is  a  work  of  the  twelfth  century,  begun  in  1 122,  and  ni>t 
compleied  untii  160  yeora  aflerwards;  the  tower,  which  is 
3iii\  foet  bij^h,  is  pL»t*uliurly  remarkable  for  its  hardy  light- 
ness  nnd  elc^uni'e.    Thovigh  not  quile  so  lofiy  as  St.  Sre- 

ShenV  iit  Vienna^  or  the  caihe<iral  at  Sirai^burg,  it  is 
tnnued  lo  e\cet  both  in  purity  of  style,  symmetn^^  of  pro- 
port  intis.  and  bolduebs  of  construction. .  It  is  built  of  red 
sandstone,  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  and  contains  sevei-al  win- 
dows of  fioeU -painted  glasH,  as  wt*ll  as  the  8arrx)phag^i  of 
the  dukes  of  Zubrjni^eti,  a  holy  «upper»  sciiVptured  ut  stone* 
jinr!  jiu-ioiitigs  by  Gnun,  Holbein,  and  other  artb^ts,  Hol- 
bein^s  AscensiiUi  of  ilie  Virgin,  which  forms  the  alLar-piece, 
is  esteemed  his  chef  ifmuvte. 

The  university,  which  was  founded  under  the  name  of 
Mhe  AllR»rUntt'  by  the  archduke  Albert  VI.  of  Austria,  in 
the  year  1454,  enjoys  endowments  to  the  extent  of  upwards 
of  2f»0(i/.  a  ycfir,  and  is  poaswj^sed  of  a  library  of  more  than 
liiy.UOti  vohune*.  us  well  as  a  museum,  an  ajiatomical  the- 
atre and  clinical  establiJihtnent,  a  hotfinic  garden,  &c,  Jt 
k  hkewise  supporled  by  an  annual  grant  of  abont  3400/. 
from  the  Statei*.  There  are  also  a  gymnasium,  with  a  pre- 
fect and  «even  teacher*,  a  normal  school,  with  livo  teachejr»» 
a  civic  jEchtHtl,  many  pnvate  »eiiiinaries,  several  Sunday  and 
holiday  school*^,  in  which  apprentices  and  utliers  are  taught 
roaditig,  wiiting»  arilhmetic,  and  other  branches  of  know- 
^Hd^e  suitable  to  their  vocations;  a  ^irV  Sunday-echool, 
institutions  for  boarding  and  educating  indigent  twirls,  and 
a  gill  den  of  industry,  where  the  managemtsnt  of  forests, 
orf'hurds,  and  garrlens  is  taught,  Tliere  are  a  tuwn,  a  uni- 
versity* OTol  a  militm^  hosintal,  and  an  orphan  and  fuund- 
hujir  asyltmi.  besides  an  institution  for  the  relief  of  the  poor. 

The  mannfaeliiies  of  Freiburg  consist  of  leather,  succory, 
bngur,  starch,  inhucc<\  bt^llsi,  musical  instrunieniSi  &c. 

The  k»wn  was  fonndod  by  Hertbold  11 L  in  1118,  and  the 
fort ifirfi! ion H  were  levelk-d  by  the  French,  in  1754, 

FREIGHT.  The  charge  made  for  the  carriage  of  met- 
chandize  in  a  ship,  und  the  amount  yf  vvhich  is  generally 
ApLscilk'd  in  the  bill  of  lading.  [Bill  of  LaoixgJ  It  fre- 
fftitntly  luippcns  tliat  the  whido  ship  is  liircd  by  a  merchant 
t)t  the  pcrfurniatict;  of  the  voyage,  and  in  this  case  a  certain 
^nionni  of  freiglit  is  paid  without  reference  to  the  quantity 
of  goods  uctuaHy  put  on  hoard,  which  may  be  sutficicnt  to 
(111  till?  ship,  or  any  (pmitity  short  of  the  same.  In  such 
ra<»C3  ihu  modi*  of  payment  is  part  of  the  matter  of  agree- 
ment brlwi'i'U  the  ship-owner  and  the  merchant,  and  the 
instrutivenl  bv  which  this  and  uihcr  stipulations  are  set  forth 
is  called  o  chtirCer-i»arty»  Where  no  such  instrument  exists, 
ami  the  shipper  of  goods  does  not  stipulate  for  the  right  of 
using  the  yntiru  portion  of  the  ship  appropriated  to  the  re- 
cepiion  of  her  cargo,  the  amount  of  the  freight,  as  well  as 
the  mode  of  payment,  may  tic  inserted  in  the  bill  of  lading, 
Where  this  is  not  done,  the  freight  is  by  law  considered 
due  on  the  part  of  the  merchant  on  t!ie  delivery  of  the  goods, 
and  the  owner  or  master  of  ihe  ship  may,  if  so  minded,  de- 
mund  payment  of  the  same,  package  by  packai^o,  as  the 
same  arc  delivere<L  In  almost  all  branches  of  trade,  huw- 
ever^  nomc  custom  in  this  respeet  has  arisen  which  is  ordi- 
narily pursued,  and  the  legal  rights  of  the  ship-owner  are 
not  enrorred  in  tlua  r<i6pect.  In  London,  where  the  greater 
part  of  the  merchandise  brought  fjrom  foreign  countries  is 
delivered  into  the  custody  of  one  or  other  of  the  incorporated 
dock  companies,  a  custom  has  arisen  of  arresting  the  goads 
in  their  hands,  so  that  they  cannot  pass  away  from  the  ori- 
ginal importer  until  the  ship-owner,  or  some  person  acting 
on  his  l>ehalf,  has  signified  in  writing  that  the  freight  has 
been  paid.  If  goods  are  damaged  on  board  the  ship»  through 
the  ctirelessnesH  or  wilful  neglect  of  those  in  whose  charge 
she  and  her  cargo  are  placed,  so  that  the  owner  of  the  ship 
is  held  to  be  liable  for  the  amount  of  the  damage,  this  can* 

t*  but  with  the  consent  of  the  owner  or  master,  be  set  off^ 

iifiil  the  amount  of  the  freight,  ^hich  must  under  all 


circumstances  be  paid,  and  the  merchant  must  afterwirdi 
substantiate  his  claim  to  compcnsatioQ  for  rhe  oinuuuUjr 
the  damage. 

FREINSHEIM.  JOHN,  was  born  at  Ul«u  iu  I60a, 
studied  at  Strasburg,  where  he  be^-ftne  hbrurian  In  Wm 
Bcrneggcr,  a  wealthy  philologist,  who  ga\ 
ter  in  marriage.  He  was  afterwiii*ds  app  - 
eloftuenco  in  the  university  of  Up&ah  where  Um  jvi 
live  years,  after  whirb  he  was  made  lib  rati  an  lo 
Christina,  with  a  handsome  sttlary.  But  his  hiniUh  sail 
ritrour  of  Ihe  climate  of  Sweden  obliged  him  U*  rfti 
Germany  in  lb 5 5,  when  the  elector  palati 
honorary  professor  in  the  university  of  }i 
CDuncilior  at  the  same  lime.  He  died  ai  i 
ir^fiO,  Freinsheim  wrote  a  supplement  to  L 
intention  of  replacing  the  lost  books  of  that  hi>i. — ♦.. 
first  part  of  this  work  was  published  at  Strasburg,  in  WaX, 
and  the  remainder  appeared  in  Doujas's  ^  iljiiito  nf  Liiy 
ad  usum   Dclphini.      Freinsheim    endt  ae 

Livy's  style,  and  he  regularly  tj notes  the  ar 
he  derived  the  materials  for  his  narrative     J 
a  Supplement  to  Qumtus  Curlius,  besides  a 
on  liitj  S4ane  writer,    as  well  as  on  Florus  su*d  Ta 
Freiusheim  wrote  alf?o  :   '  De  caiido  potu  Difisertatio,* ' 
Praecedentia  Electornra  ct  Cardinahuiu/  and  oll*at  1« 
works, 

FRE'JUS,a[iepiscopal  town  in  France,  in  the  At;:*       " 
of  Var,  on  thecoasl  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea»  oeart' 
of  the  river  Argens,  on  the  road  from  Pari*  hy  A.v  ^v* 
Brignolles  to  Antibes  and  Nice,  553  miles  from  Pirivso 
4.r  2:/  N,  lat.  and  5*^  45'  E.  lang. 

Frrjusjs  supposed  to  have  been  originally  a  etHotf^the 
Phocipans  of  Massilia,  tiow  Marseille,  but  the  titacufttj 
foun<  I  at  ion  is  unknown.     It  look  its  Rot  ft 

Jiilii,  from  Julius  CtEsar,  who  may   p.  m- 

menccd  the  excavation  of  the  port  which  wa«  i^^auplcU^ii 
the  time  of  Augustus,  who  established  here  th^  static n  <#l 
lleet  destined  to  protect  the  coast  of  Oa.ul  :  «  V 
was  fixetl  here,  and  the  town  became  wealthy 
It  is  at  present  a  plare  of  small  importance. 

By  the  advance  of  the  land  tformedby  the  alluvium  ofiht! 
Aiigens)  upon  the  sea,  the  port  of  Fr^jus  wa»  r  — —  * 
a  ve»tilential  marsh,  and  at  a  later  period  ioti 
a  mile  from  the  sea.   In  the  centre  ot^  i^  tVL-.r, 
'  lang  or  i>ool»  into  which  a  canal  for  j 
Argi'os,  tlows,  atid  Fhich  common  !■ 
nel  with  tjie  sea.    Tlie  limits  of  the  an  r 
traced    along  the   whole  length  of  the 
rounded  iu  and  which  yet  remains,  barely  eUvittii  uUni 
maishy  sojI  of  what  was  once  the  harbout.     A  rude  i 
of  miisonry  indicates  the  site  of  the  Pharos  or  light-: 
which  antiendy  stood  at  the  entrance  of  the  p«»rt,     Th*' 
hour  was  twice  as  large  a*  that  of  Mar- 
170t*  feet  from  Ihe  eu trance  to  the  deepen i 
1 600  tVet  wide. 

There  are  some  remains  of  the  antient  ramparts,  vhidi 
appear  to  have  cnelosod  a  site  five  or  six  tiroe^  ^  ^  -"'•  ^ 
that  occupied   by  the  presL-nt  town.     Two  c  ao 

gated  yet  remain  :  one  called  *  the  gate  of  Ca^i^,  ,.  - 
*  the  gilded  gate,'  from  some  gilt-headed  nuiU  iufUild  I 
the  latter  was  the  gat©  coromunicatmff   with   ih,;  utit 
jwrt.    There  are  some  remains  of  aquediict^  ta 

of  an  amphuhoatre,  faced   with  little  squan*  ^ 

bricks  :  thts  amphitbeatre  is  considerably  smaUer  ikm  tW 
of  Nhnes,    Many  other  remains  of  Roman  edifices  «ffi*t 

The  present  town  is  small  and  ill  built.  T 
in  1831-2  was  2487  for  the  t«wn,  or  2G65  fori 

The  diocese  of  FriJjus  is  said  to  have  btm  t  v 
the  fourth  century;  the  bishop  was  and  >:  1 1  .- 
of  the  an  bbiahop  of  Aix :  his  diocese  ioruieiU   tudi{ 
T.owor  Pmvenco ;  it  now  comprehends  the  depirtj 
Viir. 

The  name  Frcjus  Is  a  corruption  of  Forum  ^ 
Dirtionary  of  Ex  pill  y,  published  in  the  middi. 
centurVt  it  is  called  Frt»juU. 

FRENCH  BERRIES,  or  the  Grains  of  AviVurm.  tii_ 
berry  of  the  rhamuus  iti/ecionuif,  w! 
it  is  ripe  ;  it  affords  a  pretty  fine  )a  r| 

not  pt-Tmanent,    It  may  bo  used,  . 
by  preparing  the  cloth  in  the  same  ,, 
weld.    As   this  beny  is  rich   in  colour,  it 
stituted  lor  weld  in  calico-priutiog,  ftltU^ugU  ai 
quality. 
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FRENCH  KCONOMTSTS.  [Political  Economy.} 
FRERET.  NICHOLAS.  Wrn  at  Parts,  iu  16Hh,  wa^ 
the  son  of  a  S4>Hdtor.  He  studie<l  the  law  to  pkase  his 
famjlft  but  devoted  his  attention  ehiftJy  to  ihe  fiwdy  of 
history  and  chrouolofry,  Hrs  first  publication,  'Ont^ine 
des  Fran<;ais  ot  de  leur  Etflblis^ement  duos  le*  Gaiilos/  i^ 
^Titteo  with  a  boldness  and  candour  uousual  at  thai  timo; 
but  it  cavised  his  confinement  in  the  Bastille  for  a  ihort 
lime  by  order  of  the  HL*gent  d*Ork»an*,  He  we»  inado  a 
moiubt-r  of  *li*^  Arndemy  nf  the  Inseriptions,  and  wrote  nu- 
incrou*.  nv  ,  iScfly  iiptm  difficult  quejitiom  if  antient 

hiniory  ihi  .  ^iry.     His  pnnripal   works  arer    *  Re- 

I  ?u  rr!..      i'l       iKpies  sur  le«i  anciens   Peu))le«  dip  FAsjc  ;' 
n  1    i    -ur  la  G^nealosrie  de  Pythagore;*  *Ob*erva- 

iiMii>  hiii  lii  t'ymp^'die  de  X'^nophon  f  *  D^*fen«e  de  la 
Llnonoloi^le  fuiid^'e  isur  les  Mf^nmnens  de  rHistoire  nn- 
OKiine,  cuntre  Ic  Systeiuc  chronoliM^iquc  de  Newton**  This 
lust  work  was  uditerl  ufler  Freret's  denth  by  Bougainvillo, 
wlio  added  To  tt  a  bior^raphical  noLiro  of  the  aulhun 
Freret,  whilo  discarding  the  cuortnous  aniifjviity  attnbu1t;d 
by  some  to  Egjutian  and  Chinese  history,  and  showing  llie 
of  Tlic  aulhcnlie  records  of  those  natioita  vilh 
t  chronology,  throws  back  the  da\*'n  of  the  hi&- 

tunal  times  of  Greece  several  centuries  fnrtlior  than 
Nlu  tun.  He  wrofe  nho  on  the  religion  and  jtreu^aphy  of 
f1  r  ;i  man  of  very  extensive  LTodirion 

r.  Iiratinn,  and  he  rendered  conai- 

di  i  um/  >A"iM  r  Ik  }ii>ini\.  He  died  at  Paris  in  1749.  His 
•^tatlered  w^orks  have  been  pnblished  tnttether:  ^tKuvres 
t '-Km...    a..  Frcrct/  'iO  vols.   l*2mo,  Paris,   1796*      Long 

I  rtth,  tTflrn  or  three  works  of  an  anli-Christiun 
'  published  under  his  name  by  Naii^eon,  a 
*1                ;    l>idcrot»  and  others  of  the  same  schtjol ;    hut 

I I  .^  are  so  different  in  their  slvle  and  spirit  from 
all  iliuse  I  bat  are  known  to  be  his,  and  their  authenticity 
ha^  been  ^o  ]iTt!e  proved,  that  they  are  generally  roparded 

This  rjuestion  is  discussed  at  lenji^ih  iu 
f/nuvrsfffff,  art.  Fteret,  Other  com  pi  la- 
Llje  old  EneydopMie  among  the  rest,  have 
nited  to  Freret  the  works  above  alluded  to* 

rrih jiuN,  ELIE  CATHERINE,  msis  horn  in  iriO, 
and  ehicnfcd  by  the  Jestuts.  He  tnaile  himselt'  consjii- 
euous  hy  lus  literary  joumah  which  he  bep^an  to  c<lii  »n 
1746,  under  the  title  of 'Letttes  A  Madame  la  O>nites?o.* 
Being  suppressed  on  account  of  some  hi  iter  attacks  on 
several  writers,  Freron  changed  its  title,  in  1749,  inio 
that  of  '  Let  I  res  toites  aur  quelques  sujets  de  oe  temps* 
In  1754  he  agaiti  chanced  the  name  of  his  journal  to  tbai 
of  *  Ann^e  littdraire,'  ttrnieh  he  continues!  till  his  death  m 
1774.  Frer^'tn  dii-eeted  his  attacks  against  the  philosophers 
of  liie  eighteenth  century*  and  particularly  opainst  Vid- 
(aire.  His  bitter  invectives  were  more  than  relahuled  by 
hit  adversaries,  who  succeeded  in  making  Frcron's  name 
synonymous  wilh  that  of  a  srurrilaus  reviewer.  Freron*^ 
fion  fLouis  Stanislas),  who  eontinued  the  '  Ann^e  lineruire' 
till  1711(1,  became  notf>rious  during  the  French  revolution  as 
a  violent  Jaci>bin.  He  died  in  lStJ2,  al  St  Domingu.  where 
he  accorupanicd  General  Leclero,  being  nominated  sous- 
pr^fet  of  that  island. 

FRESCO,  an  Italian  word  signifying /r«M»  is  employed 
to  denote  a  particular  manner  of  painting  upon  a  ground  of 
plaster,  or  the  like  compound,  because  it  is  usual  to  lay  on 
the  colours  while  the  ground  is  still  wet  and  fresh.  If  tlie 
trie tu re  he  retouched  aJlor  it  is  dry,  it  is  liable  to  change,  to 
DC  uneven  in  the  tints,  or  to  suffer  other  injuries.  No  more 
ground  is  therefore  prepiuned  at  a  time  than  the  painter  cmn 
cover  in  a  day.  The  colours  used  are  chiefly  earths.  The 
picture  is  generaBy  designed  on  cartoons  (so  called  from 
cftrtmic,  the  augmentative  of  carta,  the  Italian  for  p«per), 
and  traced  upon  the  soft  plaster  with  a  hard  jHHnt.  Never- 
theless, with  every  aid,  it  requires  the  firm  hold  hand,  the 
correct  eye,  and  the  consummate  judgment  of  a  master,  tu 
execute  a  picture  thus  in  detached  pieces;  and  lo  finish 
eftch  [tart  at  one  painting,  so  as  to  commit  00  error^  and 
presence  the  harmony  of  the  wholci 

A  !^imilar  style  of  painting  was  known  to  the  antients, 
hut  Wmckclmanu  observes  that  they  did  not  trat^e  off  llie 
outline  with  a  hard  point,  and  that  they  painted,  *  for  the 
greater  part,'  uptiu  the  ground  dry.  Fresco  wa«  in  use  at 
the  j»eri«rtl  of  the  rcViMd  of  the  arts  in  llaly;  and  it  im- 
proved with  the  progress  of  painting,  until  it  atiamed  Us 
perfection  in  the  time  of  the  great  masters  of  tho  Roman 
and   Florentine  bchools.      Most    of  the   tinest    works   of 


Raphael  and  Michel  Angelo  are  painted  in  fresco,  and  artif 
at  Rome,  Widi  the  decline  of  tha  art,  fresco  painting  fsM 
gradually  into  disuj^'. 

To  exjwct  great  softness,  delicacy,  or  finish  fn^m  such,'! 
materials,  would  be  obviously  ahiurd;  richnes.s  and  dejiflii 
of  colour  aro  equally  impos&ible.     But  the  very  want  of  tbejj 
iuferiur   beauties   obliges    the   painter    to   rely   upon    tharl 
blithest— composition,  drawing,  and  expressioii;    and  tlwf] 
absence  of  that  iransparent  lustre  which  belongs   tu  oitu  | 
allows  of  the  point  of  view  to  be  takeu  at  any  ungle  withmil 
a  glare  of  reflected  light,  and  displays  every  part  of  the  de-**] 
^ign  with  the  utmost  distinctuesfc  and  force.    Fresco  is  how^  ] 
ever  susceptible  of  great  brightness  and  purity  of  colour.  Tlio 
groat  size  which  it  admits  of,  and  e\en  demand^  refjuire^ 
courage,  skill,  and  power  to  tonceive  and  execute.  1 1  ti>  there- 
fore the  triumph  of  the  great  painter,  but  uu  exposure  fo^  ^ 
tho  poor  one.     Michel  Angelo  held  oil  pointing  a^  tit  onlf  \ 
for  *  women  and  children,'  in  compari^in  witb  fresco  paint-f 
iug.     The  workfi  of  Raphael   alone,  who  had  the   lurget^  * 
iniellect,  aflfoid  abundant   examples  tt»  disprove  this,  arro-   | 
gajjt  baying;  lor  indeed  genius,  asi  Miclicl  Ant;elo  himself 
showed,  when  be  handled  the  chalks  and  a  scrap  of  puper, 
ta  indiipendent  of  luateriaU^     Yet  ftesco  i;*  undoubtedly^ 
m  tbe  words  of  iho  earnest  Vasari,  *  truly  the  most  virilif# 
most  sure,  most  resolute,  and  durable  of  all  otlier  modes,* 
and  thus  llie  best  lltted  for  the  purpoiiOa  uf  history  painting 
m  ilM  most  exalted  form. 

FRESCOBALDL  GIROLAilO,  a  most  dislinguished 
composer  for  and  performer  on  tbe  organ,  was  a  native  of 
l^'errara,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-t^^' ►'  li*  <-rme  organist  of 
St,  Peter's*  at  Rome,     He  may  be  >  i  as  the  IktLcr 

*>f  the  true  organ  style,  and  his  wri  ;    .  >  been  mure  or 

loss  imitated  by  every  orthodox  c^^miKiser  of  the  kiud  of 
music  in  which  he  so  much  excelled.  *His  first  work,* 
says  Dr,  Burney,  *  entitled  Ricercari  e  Omzoui  Franct^AeM 
/aiie  sopra  dirersi  obUghi  in  Pariitura,  coulaius  I  be  thiit 
compoiiiiions  we  have  *eeu  printed  m  score,  and  with  bars. 
They  are  likewise  the  first  regular  fugues  Ihiit  we  h^vu 
found  ujjuii  one  hubject,  or  ot  two  subjeits  cairied  on  at 
the  same  lime,  trom  Ihe  beginning  of  a  move  men  I  to  tho 
k-nd.*  Sir  J.  llawkimi  uub^silalmgly  tells  us  I  hut  Fiesco- 
baldi  was  bom  in  IGUl,  and  this  dale  may  bo  correct,  jf 
wlmt  G«rber  slate*  be  act  uruti.  numely,  that  hi»  first  work 
was  publislicd  m  I6  2H.  But  Dr,  Burney,  with  apmreal 
eontldence,  dates  the  work  IGIS,  in  which'  \eur  it  ib  highly 
imprubable  tiiat  comno^i  Lions  of  ^o  elaborate  a  natuiu 
should  have  been  [►uliliUied  by  the  author,  had  his  age 
then  been  only  fifLeeu.  However,  in  1041,  Qocoidi^g  tO 
Delia  Valle,  Frescobuhli  Was  living. 

IRESNOY.  CHARLES  ALPnONSE  DU,  was  bom 
at  Pai'is,  lu  l(>  1 1-  His  laLbcr,  who  was  an  a}>otliecar\,  gave 
him  a  cla^tiieul  education,  with  a  vitjvv  to  bringia^  him  up 
as  a  physician.  Bat  an  vnehnuiion  for  painting  induced 
Ibo  son  to  act  in  ot>posiiion  to  the  wishes  of  Ins  friemls, 
ani\  he  devoted  iiinis<df  lo  the  study  of  the  art,  flistly  under 
Perjor,  and  aliervi aids  wilh  Vouel,  At  tbe  age  vf  i'Ue-and' 
twenty  he  went  to  Runa',  who  to  he  HunpurUd  hiiu*elf  with 
diUiculiy  by  taking  viewh  of  ruins  and  buildings.  Subao- 
quenlly  he  was  joined  by  his  iellow-sludeiit,  Mignaid, 
whose  assistance  beitei'ed  his  circumstaucesi.  Tbe  tv^o 
were  employed  to  copy  pictures  in  the  Faruese  gallery, 
Du  Fre^noy  afterwards  visited  Venice.  He  returned  to 
France  in  1 6611,  whilher  he  was  followed  by  Milliard  in 
1602,  and  they  again  K>ilged  together.  He  died  piiralytic 
in  1665,  in  the  house  of  bisbjaiher,  al  Yillienf  le-beh  near 
Pari».  Ho  was  never  uuirried,  and  left  no  pupil*>»  He 
executed  very  few  pietuieti,  and  they  are  u^ifl  remarkable 
for  anything  beyond  Cijrreetnoiis,  He  is  hctit  known  ns  the 
author  of  a  didactic  poem,  *De  Arte  Graphica,'  in  Latin 
ver«>e,  which  has  been  translated  luto  seveial  languages. 
Tbere  axe  three  English  transiatioui :  by  Drytleu,  in  }Hosc; 
by  Wills,  a  painter,  in  very  poor  verse;  and  by  Miu»on,  in 
rhyme.  The  last  m  oeoompanied  hy  annotaliuns  written 
by  Sir  J  hua  Reynolds.  The  work  is  rather  a  crtlical 
treatise  on  the  practice  of  painting,  with  general  advice  to 
the  student,  tlnm  a  manviul  for  the  art.  11  is*  dry,  ami  not 
remarkuble  for  elegance,  imagination,  or  (irlginality,  HjwI 
it  been  in  prose,  it  would  probably  not  ha\e  survived  the 
author;  but  the  rircumstance  of  us  being  in  ver>e,  and  in 
Latin,  jierhaps  added  a  zest  to  its  perusal  iu  the  shape  of  a 
luilo  diiriculty,  and  gave  it  an  extrinsic  im|Kirtance.  Sir 
Jot^hua's  notes  are  pertinent  and  useful,  but  not  so  iu- 
btruetive  as  his  lectures.    The  work  wUl  not  suffice  in  tha 
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araallest  de^jree  to  tench  tlic  theory  err  tlic  pmctifo  of 
pAiiitlng,  but  it  repeats  some  useful  prerepts  which  f  iinnot 
he  too  much  insisted  on.  (Mfison;  Bio^rnphie  Umrerftetle.) 

FRET,  in  musical  instmmenl;*  of  the  stringed  kiwi,  ig  n 
wire  fljLcd  round  ihe  neck,  for  the  purpose  of  marking^  the 
exact  part  of  the  fingcr-bojird  to  be  pressed  for  the  purpoj^e 
of  prmJmcing  certain  sounds*  Frets  are  now  never  applied 
to  any  instruments  ex«*cpt  cuitars,  lute«,  &c, 

FREYBURG.    [FKEiBrRc] 

F'REYBURG  or  Fnbourjc:,  the  Canton  nf.  one  of  the  rao- 
lons  of  the  Swiss  Con  federal  i  on  ^  is  hounded  on  tiie  north 
and  ca«t  by  the  canton  of  Bern,  south  hy  the  canton  of 
Valid,  and  west  hy  tlie  catilon  of  Vaud  and  the  lake  of 
Neuchfiteh  which  divider  it  from  the  canton  of  NeuchriteL 
Its  length  from  north  to  south  is  40  miles;  its  hreadth,  whieh 
i«  very  uner|ual,  is  alwut  2H  miles  in  the  widest  part ;  its  ' 
area  is  re^-koncd  at  ifif  Gt^rman,  or  5H8  English  si|UEiro 
miles;  and  its  population  in  lB3t  was  89J^'J,  ineludinEf 
residwut  stranijers.  The  south  part  of  the  emit  on  is  very 
mountainous,  being  covered  by  ofeeiH  from  the  great  Alpine 
chain  which  divides  the  waters  that  full  into  the  Rhone  and 
the  lake  of  Geneva  from  tho*^e  which  tlow  into  the  Aar. 
Th€  canton  of  Freyhurg  beloni^  to  the  basin  of  tlie  latter 
river,  being  watered  in  its  length  from  south  to  north  hy 
the  Sarine  or  Saane,  one  of  the  principal  atHnents  of  the 
Aar;  the  p;eneral  slope  of  the  ground  is  towanls  the 
north  and  north-west,  down  to  the  plain*  whieh  border  the 
lakes  of 'Morat  and  NeuchStel.  There  is  hut  a  very  small 
fraction  of  the  south- west  part  of  the  canton  which  slopes 
southwardd  towards  the  lake  nf  Geneva  along  the  course  of 
the  alrearn  of  Vevayse.  The  highest  sutnmits  in  the  south 
mri  of  the  ranton,  and  on  tho  leflt  hank  of  I  he  Sarine,  are  the 
Moleson,  fiOOll  feet,  and  the  Dent  de  Jam  an  on  the  borders 
of  Vaud,  whirh  is  •l;>Otl.  On  the  rii;ht  or  east  bank  of  the 
Sarine  the  highest,  the  Dent  de  Brenleire,  is  above  rooo  feet, 
and  la  Berra  is  about  530(1  feet.  Besides  the  Sarine  and  ttn 
affluents,  which  drain  more  than  two^thirds  of  the  territory 
of  Freyhurg,  the  Broye,  which  has  its  source  on  the  borders 
of  Vaud,  runs  northwards,  crossing  the  wettern  part  of  lt*e 
canton,  enters  the  lake  of  Morut,  and  issuing  firom  it  at  tlie 
opposite  end,  emptier  it-^elf  into  the  lake  of  Neurhiitcl. 

The  climate  is  cold  in  winter  and  subject  to  sudden 
cbsinc':es  of  temperature  in  the  spring  and  autumn.  The 
pruicipal  produf'tions  of  the  soil  are  wheat,  rye,  barley,  and 
oftt«;  good  pasture,  hot!i  natural  and  artificial,  some' vines 
and  other  frust  trees,  especially  in  the  lowlands  near  the 
lakes  of  the  Moral  and  Neiichjliel,  tobaeco  plantations,  and 
timber  or  forest  trees.  In  common  yetirs  the  canton  pro- 
duces sufficient  corn  for  its  own  coti^mnption.  Potalocn 
are  also  cultivated.  In  1834  the  number  of  «xtlle  was  a« 
follows:— 13,339  head^  of  black  cattle  ;  21,150  sheep  ;  G^:^! 
goats:  20,158  pi^s;  11,140  horses;  with  a  few  asHe^  and 
mules.  The  consumption  of  buicher*s  meat  throughout  the 
eaulon  during  the  same  year  was  5^7  bullocks,  4613  eovvs, 
5971  calves,  "fiSfi  sheep,  913  goats,  and  1  K034  pi^^s.  The 
f  hcc>c3  made  in  the  canton  of  Freybuig  are  among  the  best 
in  Swii7,erland.  The  cheese  called  Gruycrc  is  made  in  on 
Alpme  district  on  the  left  hank  of  the  Sarine,  in  the  south 
part  of  the  canton  It  iseiljraated  that  about  4tJ;000  cwt,  of 
cheese  is  made  yearly,  which  is  worth  about  75,000/.  sicrlit^p. 

The  manufnctories,  which  are  not  very  considerable,  con- 
ftist  of  straw-platting,  tanning  of  leather,  distilleries  of 
kirsehwasser,  tobacco*manufa»*tories,  iron-works,  glass- 
works, and  paper-mills.  Coals  are  dug  at  Weihelsrie<l,  in 
the  valley  of  Relle^arde,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Sarine,  and 
are  sold  at  Freyhurg  for  about  3*.  Gd.  the  hundredweight ; 
an  inferior  sort  is  found  atSemsale.  on  the  left  bank,  which 
sells  fi>r  half  the  price.  Turf  is  cut  in  the  marshes  of  Morat 
and  elsewhere. 

The  game  consists  of  hare*,  chamois,  red  partridges,  wcwid- 
cocks,  wild  ducks,  &r.  Wolves  and  bears  have  become  very 
rare,  and  stags  and  boars  are  extinct.  The  rivers  and  lake^ 
abound  with  trout,  carp,  pike,  tench,  and  eels. 

The  natives  of  the  canton  are  generally  robust  and  well 
made,  especially  in  the  highlands;  they  are  sociable*  inteb 
Ugcnt,  simple  in  their  manners,  docile,  and  inclined  to 
superstition.  The  Roman  Catholic  is  ihe  only  religion  of 
the  canton,  with  the  exception  of  the  dtstncl  of  Morat, 
which  contains  H4l»tJ  inhabitants  who  arc  protestant^i  of  tho 
lUdvetic  church.  There  are  alst>  some  protestanis  in  Ihe 
town  of  Frcvhurg,  who  obtained  in  1835  ptimitision  to  have 
a  chapel  ana  a  school.  The  Catholic  st^cular  **lergy  ctin-Hi<»f  s 
of '250  member*.     There  are  bemdea  about  100  monks  and 


2ftD  nuns,  possessing  a*capi(al  of  about  P'^'  ^ 
Popular  education  has  been  greatly  neg'  •  ; 

there  are  now  *M3  elementary  schools,  wh....  r* 

a( tended  by   11,(^00  ihddren  of  both  scxch.  it 

teacher.^  has  been  also  eslabhahcd.     There  is  ^-  at 

Freyhurg  under  the  direction  of  the  Jesuits,  attmiM  by 
about  500  students,  a  board ing-ac boot  also  kepi  by  iht 
JesuitA,  a  grammar-school  also  at  Freyhurg,  founded  la 
1835t  aPn^itestanl  college  at  Morat,  and  several  iaMUutioivi 
for  girls  in  various  parts  of  the  canton.  Cher  the  gretter 
part  of  the  eunton  several  French,  or  rather  Romaooe  de- 
fects are  spoken,  but  the  educated  people  soeak  real  Fraieh; 
in  the  northern  and  easierii  districts,  which  approarli  Bsn, 
a  Swiss  Cierm an  dialect  is  spoken.  The  territorj  eompni- 
ing  the  canton  of  Freyburj^,  togetlier  with  the  neighbmirai;; 
parts  of  Bern,  was  known  in  the  midd^*  '^  -^-  ^'»  ♦'"^  najnf  if 
CEd  I  an  d,  Uet  h  il  a  n  d,  an  d  Deser  I  u  m  1 1  » e  emin- 

trv  having  been  utterly  desolated  b)  ^  of  ilw 

Alcmanni  and  other  barbarous  hordes,  at  i  1>« 

Western  empire.     It  formed  part  of  the   i  i;]?- 

gundy  till  the  1 1th  centur}' ;    it  was  afton^'urtW  mfcrmii  ■» 
a  fief  of  llie  era]»ire  hy  the  hereditary  dukes  of^Hhnn^ftu 
*  who  were  ihe  benefactors  of  the  country  :   the;  i?^ 

I  among  others  Freyhurg  *  free  town,*  to  whirl,  • 

I  municipal  government,  independent  of   the  i^ 

\  petty  feudal  lords.     After  the  extinction  of  «*[ 

Ziilmngen,  Freyhurg  passed  under  the  IIous«         .^       ^r^, 
I  and  from  this  iiito  tha|  of  Habsburg.     Rudol^lt     ;  H  jIi*- 
I  burg,  the  founder  of  tlie  Austrian  dynasty,  confirms  I  .-'if 
i  incrt^swad  the  municipal  liberties  of  Freyhurg  in  1:7 1      'f 
that  time  the  lerritory  of  Freyhurg  extended  onU  .' 
miles  round  the  town,  and  is  still  known  by  the  :ir..    ' 
'  altc  landschnf^,    *  the  old  counlryO     lu   lloU    lUc  i*u^ 
I  Albert  of  Austria,  styled  the  prtwligal,  being  unabtotif|ivt 
I  assistance  to  Freyhurg.  which  was  assailed  by  Bern  wdtSi 
other  Swisss  cantons,  releuiied  the  citizens  fron  -  J 

allegiance,   and  left  them   to  shift   for    the  i  »t 

having  plundered  ihcm  of  all  iheir  silver  and  «.*t* 

burg  then  remained  for  some  years  under  lb*  i  of 

j  the  Dukes  of  Savoy.    In  the  war  of  Burgiin*.!)  a  t'.-'jk  thf 
part  of  the  Swiss  against  Charles  the  Bold,  in  rveoiQfiaae 
for  which  it  was  received  into  the  confeilcracy  at  a  m^ 
I  reign  canton  or  state  in  148t.    By  that  and  the  atifai«|i3iRl 
wars,  Freyhurg  increased  ilsj  territory  to  its  irresettt  exttnt, 
I  at  (be  expense  of  the  neighbouring  lords  ana  of  the  iloiff 
'.  of  Savoy. 

I      The  government,  which  was  originally  a  popular  muna- 
j!  pal  ity  like  that  of  Bern,  all  the  burghers  havini?  the  clcriiM 
franchise,  became,  as  the  town  increased  itai  ici  v 

cralic  towards  its  new  subjects,  and  even  in  i  «f 

I  Freyhurg  and  its  old  terntory  the  Great  Council  c*i  k^- 
hit  lire  came  1o  be  a  self-renewing  body,  the  $^ats  m  »W1» 
{  were  monopolized  by  a  hmited  number  of 
oxriusivcly.     It  was  in  reality  the  most 
oligarchy  of  all  S^viixcilimd.    AAcr  the  pi  4i' 
171)8—1815,  a  fomth  part  of  the  seals  tn  ihe  , 
Wits  given  to  the  covmlrv  members,  the  real 
tile  posses-sion  of  the  patricians.     In  Deceini 
country  people,  joined    by   many  of  thr 
detnaudcd  a  total  change  in  the  t^jvernm'  i\ 

demur  the  Great  Council  complied;  a  nc  vv^...t...u  . 
framed,  by  which  all  Iw^irgeoifs  of  either  town  qf  coaotrr, 
having  the  freedom  of  a  commune,  af^;  ul  2,'*,  tod  wfci  in 
netther  servants  nor  in  the  service  of  a  foreign  atatc  hart 
the  right  of  voting  in  the  primary  asscmbltea^  which  ai^ 
sembliet  choose  the  electors  in  the  proportion  of  ( 
every  100  souls.  The  electors  assemble  in  the  bet.  _ 
of  tijoir  respective  dmtricts.  forming  what  is  called  the  I 
toral  colleges,  which  elect  the  members  to  ihm  Gr^mt  f 
oil  or  Supreme  Lcgi-lature,  m  the  prop 
erery  looo  scads.  The  members  are  u 
years.  Tiie  Great  Ouincd  h<dds  two 
every  year,  in  May  and- November.     It  a,  v  cxiuirJ 

of  state,   or  exeeuiive,  composed  of  li  n      ,,  /or  tislt^ 

years,  and  the  court  of  appeal  of  i:  in  :-i  i  ,;  JW  TW 
Avoyer  is  presiaoni  of  the  councd  of  st.i^r  nna  i^.  cloCt»d  \ff 
its  tnember.s  for  Two  years.  The  canton  is  limdcd  far  *d* 
iTiinisti alive  purposes  intij  13  districts. 

Morat,  the  head  town  of  one  of  ihc  :  Sf 

rightbankof  the  lake  of  the  same  uai.M  '.u- 

hi  1  ants,  ciuries  on  a  considerable  trade,  h  .»  .i  cwii**j£A  * 
public  lihrary,  a  8ul»seripLion  library,  an  hu^^ptul,  an  M^Smn 
asylum,  and  a  caslle»  buiU  in  the  i3th  eeatury*    Niar  Jtk 
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a  pyramid  raised  in  1822,  in  commemoration  of  tlie  battle 
a-»iiust  <1iarie»of  Btirguudy,  tbe  oM  ebapel  and  ossuary 
ha\aij^  btft'D  destroyed  by  tbe  Freacb  m  1793. 

Tbc  liike  of  Murat,  in  German  Murtensee,  is  about  five  miles 
lung  and  two  broad,  and  about  160  feel  in  its  grcaU^at  depth; 
il  abounds  vviib  dsb.  It  ia  subject  to  Hoods,  at  ^fueli 
liiiies  it  over  Hows  tbe  neighbouring  i>lainjs  which  are 
tDL>!ftly  to  wank  the  norlh.  In  the  diiecliou  of  the  lake  of 
Kienn^. 

,  Even/'  di^^trict  has  a  prefect,  appomted  by  tbe  council  of 
8|ale  for  isix  years,  and  a  court  of  premiere  nistanci%  Tbe 
err  ■  ;  '  '  admuiistralion  varies  gieally  according  to  tbe 
t,  1  i«»(ruclioii  of  the  respccuvc  populations.     Se- 

\  "^  Niiune:*  have  divided  their  communal  lands, 

h,  1    common   dairies,   have   farmed  savings' 

b    ...  , .  ijgel  rwl  of  ibc  scourge  of  paiipwnsm,  but 

oihers  still  ctinunuc  in  ibeir  carclesi»modc  of  administration, 
wasteful  »)f  their  communal  latvds  and  forests,  and  aie  en- 
cunibeix'd  with  beggars.  A  few  have  taxed  themselves  for  the 
hUpp  rt  nf  ( heir  piKir-  Tbe  '  heimaihlosen,'  or  men  without  a 
tv  vvhoaiuount  lo  390  fjmiliisi,  and  ijtrangeis,  called 

'  1.  who  pay  a  flight  yearly  tax,  have  no  share  in 

mufucipal  Dtlices,  By  a  law  of  26lh  May,  ia34,  natural 
childreu  have  been  admitted  to  the  ^ame  political  rii^bis  as 


objqct* 

obhgat'i 

cpmnii 

laws, 

^vviuu'xbnd. 

lt<3.t,thclf: 


1  bv 


uiii^s,     Tbe  roatU,  which  were  provcibiatly  bad 

H!,  begin  to  improve  ;  m  1834,  the  Great  Councd 

.an  of  60l>,00a  francs,  24,<JUU^»  sleiling,  for  this 

:V  new  civil  code  has  been    compiled,   and  the 

iY>Mis,Lii  iki"  tiini  i.^n'tps  has  been  ehtablished.     A 

[  for  the  revj&ion  of  the  penal 

is  ni  mo.st  other  cantons  in 

Torture  has  been  abolished.      In  tbc  year 

t  of  mmejf  which c^imehelore  the  court  of  apjieal 

line  tbefu»  or  robbenes;  eleven  assaults 

cries ;  two  frauds,  and  one  derclicUon 

L     In  Liii)  same  yeui  tbe  number  of  burtbs  was 

eh  1  is  were  illegitimule. 

jues  of  ihe  canton  are  derived  from  tbe  dimes 
land,  from  the  feudal  rights  and  dues  with 
properties  are  still  encumbered,  and  wliich 
y  ihe  btale,  though  by  a  law  of  i&OJ  the 
I  buve  the  power  of  redeem  ^^'^  'Iv-in  selves;  from 

'i-  belonging   to  the   stale,  interest   of 

cuj       .        ]u  tusloms  and  other  indir^  ,   from   fines* 

and  tiom  the  mmt,  pust-otfice,    and  other   i  i-d 

regal ui.     Tbe  whole  of  tbe  revenues  in  IH34.  i  io 

4ii^3&^J  Swiss  francs  (a  Swiss  franc  k  equal  ik>  1^  Ficneb 
fxfuici),  and  was  nearly  all  absorbed  by  tlje  expendituie, 
0^  which  tbe  priueiijal  items  were:  ^eneml  admiaiatration, 
«^,ii,fi4U  Unw^  ;  de[jartmenl  of  jui-tice,  47,7ttU  ;  military, 
iJJi  i  7  ;  general  poUcc.  gemlarmerie.  prisons,  &,c.,  GH.vGll ; 
bridges  and  luglmay^f  Uo,9^7j  public  uibtiuctioii^  6277; 
miscellajjeous  expenses,  83»<)U0. 

Tbe  militia  of  the  canton  consists  of  2;i65  men,  of  whom 
f.ome  companie«i  perform  dutj  by  turns*  :it'I  «i1  'mi'^ibe  in 
readiness  lo  marcb  when  eallefl  out.    TIji  les  the 

landwebr.coniisUng  of  ail  the  men  capab;-  i  ^  ug  arms 
iii  case  of  necessity, 

Tlie  French  Ls  now  adopted  as  the  laja^uage  of  the 
government  but  all  laws,  decicf'S,  and  ixjdolntions,  must  be 
puldished  boih  in  Frcmh  and  Gcrmam  The  press  is  free, 
but  ^ubjecl  to  laws  ai^aiiist  abuses  of  it. 

Thete  lire  about  100  holidays  kept  in  the  year,  includ- 
lii^  Sncubiys;  dyndng,  a  favourttQ  diversion  of  the  people, 
was  formerly  ahuvved  only  on  certain  days,  but  now  a 
^1  'bun  is  allowe<h 

\  Dklionmn're  Gcosraphiqtie  Siattstique  de  ia 
i^itt^  V  ,  1 3,i\] ;  Gf'tnditJe  der  Scnweis^  dfr  CiaUun  Freiburg^ 
hL  Gall,  ]b3J  ;  Daudulo,  Svizjtera  OccidtmUtle^  Cant  one  di 

FREYBURG,  Fribourg  in  French,  the  capital  of  tbc 
canion,  is  built  on  several  sleep  bills  on  both  bijnkH  of  the 
river  Sarhie^  and  its  appearance  is  extremely  bold  and  pic- 
iuresque.  Part  of  the  houses  rise  along  the  slope  of  tbe 
"'^Is.  others  ure  sujiporied  by  lUitssive  substrnetions  and 
iitiresfecs,  and  sepaiated  from  each  other  by  deep  ravines, 

aked  rocks,  gardens,  Ireca^  and  green  fields  are  seen  mter- 
umel  with  churcbes,  convents,  and  other  budding,  the 
wbobt  being  Rirrounded  by  ramparts  Hanked  vsitli  towers. 
F-ur  hrulges  joui  the  two  banks  ef  the  Sarine,  one  of 
wlueh,  an  irjosUi^ pension- bridge,  erected  in  lb34,  is  one  of 
iho^nest  in  the  wurhl ;  ila  lenglh  is  885  feet,  and  it  $Tantls 
1 7U  Jbi3t  above  the  level  of  the  river.  The  other  remujkable 
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itructures  in  the  town  are:  1,  ihe  tovrn-house,  built  in  the 
sixleenlh  century,  in  which  the  great  conned  meets;  '2,  the 
collegiate  church  of  Si.  Nicholas,  budt  in  tbe  twelfth  cen- 
tury ;  3,  the  college  of  St.  Michel,  kept  by  the  Jesuits,  wiih 
an  establishment  for  boarders,  in  wbich  several  hundred 
young  men,  mostly  foreigners,  are  educated;  4,  the  monas- 
tery of  the  Ursuliues;  (these  nuns  keep  ihe  female  ele- 
mentary schools);  5,  the  Lyceum,  opened  in  1805;  annexed 
to  which  are  collections  of  medals,  mineralogy,  zoology, 
Stc. ;  6,  the  Chancellery,  in  wbich  the  council  of  slate  sits, 
and  the  archives  and  other  otfices  of  government  are  kept; 
7.  tbe  convent  of  the  Franciscans,  of  which  Father  Guard, 
the  zealous  promoter  of  poimlar  education,  was  an  inmate; 
and  several  other  convents  aud  churches.  Tbe  population 
of  Freyhurg,  in  1834,  was  8533,  including  about  1000 
natives  of  other  cantons  of  Switzerland,  and  833  foreign 
residents.  The  manufactories  are  few;  the  principal  are 
woollens,  pottery,  tobacco,  and  straw  hats:  there  are  also 
two  printers  and  six  booksellers.  The  tcientifie  soeieUes 
are  the  fuUowing;  those  of  arcliajology,  of  iiaiural  sciences 
of  medical  scieme,  and  of  public  economy ;  a  liioiaiy  club, 
and  a  mechanics'  insiitnliun.  A  savings'  bank  was  esla- 
blished  in  1829,  and  the  deposits  m  1836  amounted  lo 
7j,000  Swiss  francs.  A  market  is  held  every  Saturday, 
besides  live  fairs  in  the  course  of  tbe  year.  Fre)burg  lies 
16  miles  south-west  of  Bern,  and  Zl  miles  north-east  of 
Lausanne. 

FRIARS,  from  the  French /rtr^'f,  a  terra  in  strictness 
meaning  the  bretbien  of  a  com  mum  ly,  but  more  pariicu* 
larly  spplied  to  a  new  order  of  religious  persiUis*  viho  mostly 
spiang  up  at  the  beginning  of  the  ibirtej^nib  century,  and 
were  encouraged  in  the  hope  of  restoring  r(*speet  to  the 
monastic  insUtulion,  the  ample  endowments  of  which  bad 
If  d  It  to  degenerate  from  its  prtmilive  austentyi  and  )ield 
to  luxury  and  indoliience. 

These  F I  ^ted  of  Dominicans,  Franciscans,  Trini- 

tarians or    '  -.  Crosbcd  or  Crutchud  Fiiais,  Austin 

Friais,  Fnai>  ut  lue  Sac,  Beiblemites,  Friars  of  the  Order 
uf.Sl.  Anlhony  of  Vienna,  Friars  de  Pica,  and  Bunhommes 
or  Guod  Men,  These  last  were  brought  into  England  by 
Edrannd,  Earl  of  CornwiiU,  in  1283,  and  a  colony  of  them 
was  placed  at  Ashridge  in  Buekinghanishiro.  The  Capu- 
ebins  and  Observants  were  distinctions  of  the  Frunei^can 
Fnars. 

Warton.  in  his  *  History  of  English  Poetry,*  speaking  of 
tbe  Mendicants  (fur  such  they  were  called  tVom  their  I  egging, 
being  destiluie  of  fixed  pusbessionsl,  i^ays,  these  societies 
soon  surpassed  all  the  rest,  not  only  in  the  punly  of  tboir 
lives,  but  ill  the  number  of  iheir  pn\ilejjes,anu  ihemnllitude 
uf  their  members.  Not  to  metition  ihc  bucce  s  which  attends 
all  novelties,  iheir  retiutation  ouickly  arose  to  an  amozmg 
height  The  popes,  among  olner  uncommon  immuuiiieii, 
allowed  them  tne  liberty  of  travelling  wherever  thoy  pleased, 
of  converging  with  persons  of  all  ranks,  of  instructing  the 
youth  and  the  people  in  general,  and  of  hearing  confessions 
without  reserve  or  restriction ;  and  as  on  these  occasions, 
which  gave  them  oppoituniticit  of  appearing  in  public  and 
conspicuous  situations,  they  exhibited  moie  striking  marks 
of  gravity  and  sanclity  than  were  observalile  in  the  deport- 
ment and  conduct  of  the  members  ot  other  munasleri^s, 
they  were  regarded  with  the  highest  esteem  and  ^eneratiuii 
throughout  all  the  countries  of  Europe.  In  ihe  mean  lime, 
they  gained  still  greater  respect  by  cultivating  the  literature 
then  in  vogue  with  the  greatest  asisiduity  and  suceeTts 
Giannone  says,  that  most  of  ibo  theological  {irofessors  in  ihc 
university  of  Naples,  newly  founded  in  the  year  12*20,  were 
chosen  from  the  mendieants.  They  were  the  principal 
teachei-s  of  theology  at  Paris,  the  school  where  ihis  s<neuoe 
had  received  its  origin.  At  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  respec- 
tively, the  four  great  orders  (the  Franciscans,  Domimcams, 
Carmelites,  and  Augustines)  had  llouri&hnig  inonasienefl. 
The  most  learned  scholars  in  the  university  of  Oxibid,  at 
the  close  of  tho  thirteenth  centur)%  were  Franciscan  friars, 
and  long  after  this  period  the  Franciscans  appear  to  have 
been  the  sole  support  and  ornament  of  that  university. 

The  buildings  of  the  mendicant  monasteries,  he  adds, 
especially  in  England,  were  remarkably  magnificent,  and 
commonly  much  exceeded  those  of  the  endowed  convenis 
of  the  second  magnitude:.  As  these  fraternities  were  pro* 
fossedly  poor,  and  could  not  from  their  original  institution 
receive  estates,  the  munificence  of  their  benefactors  wa^ 
employed  in  adorning  their  houses  with  stately  refectonea  l 
and  churches,  and  for  these  and  other  purposes  fhcy  di<l_^ 
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not  tvant  address  to  procure  multimdes  of  patrons,  which  I 
was  fkicilitaled  by  tbc  notion  of  their  supt'rior  sanctity.  It 
wub  rur>.hvijiiablu  tW  persons  of  the  highest  rank  to  betiuealh 
lliuir  bodius  to  bo  biiriod  in  the  friary  churches,  which  were 
consequenUy  filled  with  buinptuous  shrines  and  superb 
inonumcuts.  In  ibe  nijble  church  of  the  Grey  Friars  in 
l^tmdon,  Brushed  in  the  year  1325,  but  long  since  destroyed, 
four  qocen?*,  besides  upwards  of  six  hundred  persons  uf 
Quality,  were  buried,  whose  beautiful  tombs  remained  till 
Uie  Dissolution.  The^c  intermenth  imported  eonsidemble 
feuras  of  money  into  the  mendicant  societies.  It  is  probable 
that  tbtjy  derived  more  benefit  from  casual  charity  than 
they  wonltl  have  gained  from  a  regular  endowment.  The 
Franciscans  indeed  enjoyed  from  the  popes  ibo  privilege  of 
distribuling  indulgences,a  vduableindemmlication  for  their 
voluutaiy  poverty. 

On  the  whole,  two  of  these  mendicant  institutions,  the 
Dominicans  and  the  Franciscans,  for  the  space  of  near  tbree 
centuries,  appear  to  have  governed  the  European  ^church 
and  state  with  an  absolute  and  universal  sway ;  they  filled, 
during-  that  period,  the  most  eminent  ecclesiastical  and  civjl 
stations,  taught  in  tlie  universities  with  an  authority  which 
silenced  all  omjoBilion,  and  maintained  the  disputed  prero- 
gative of  the  Roman  pontitT  against  the  united  mlluence  of 
prelates  and  kin^,  with  a  vigour  oidy  to  be  paralleled  by 
Its  success.  The  Dominicans  and  Franciscans  were,  before 
llie  Reformation,  exactly  wliat  liieJesuit-s  have  been  since. 
They  disregarded  their  monastic  character  and  profession, 
and  were  employed  not  only  in  spiritual  matters,  but  in 
temporal  affair^  of  the  greatest  consequence ;  m  composing 
the  differences  of  princes,  concludintj  treaties  of  peace,  and 
concerting  alliances;  they  presided  in  cabinet  councils, 
levied  national  subsidies,  inlluenced  courts,  and  managed 
the  machinery  of  every  important  operation  and  event,  buth 
in  the  roligbus  and  political  world. 

From  what  has  been  here  said,  it  i:^  natural  to  suppose  that 
the  mfcjndicants  at  length  becamo  universjily  odious.  The 
high  esteem  in  which  they  were  held,  and  tire  transcendent 
degree  of  authority  which  they  bad  assumed,  only  served  to 
render  them  obnoxious  to  the  clergy  of  every  rank,  t<j  the 
monasteries  of  other  orders,  and  to  the  universities.  Their 
ambition  was  unbounded,  and  their  arrogance  intolerable. 
Tlieir  increasiug  numbers  became,  in  many  states,  an 
enormous  and  unwieldy  burl  hen  to  the  common  wealth. 
Ttiey  hud  abused  the  powers  and  privileges  which  had  been 
entrusted  to  them,  and  the  common  sense  of  mankind 
could  no  longer  be  blinded  or  deluded  by  the  palpable  frauds 
and  artifices  which  theae  rapacio-is  zealots  so  notoriously 
praetiisud  for  enriching  their  convents.  The  esteem  for 
them  degenerated  greatly  on  the  Continent  In  England, 
at  the  dissolution  of  religious  iiouses,  they  fell  b&  unpitied 
as  the  rest  of  the  monasteries. 

(Worton's  History  of  English  Poetry  t  4to.  edit,  vol.  i.  pp. 
289,  293  ;  Tanner*s  Notiiia  Mmutstini^  edit.  Nasm*  pref. 
pp.  xiii.  xiv.) 

FRICTION.  If  the  Burfacea  of  two  solid  bwlies  in 
contact  be  conceived  to  be  perfectly  smuoth  or  geometrical 
tiurfaces^  and  lobe  subject  to  the  action  of  any  external 
forces,  the  determination  of  the  circumstances  both  of  their 
equdibrium  and  motion  recjuircs  that  we  take  into  couhi- 
delation  their  mutual  reactions,  as  a  moving  force,  acting 
in  the  opposite  directions  of  the  common  normal,  at  the 
point  or  poinla  of  contact.  This  force  is  strictly  proiKir- 
tii*nal  to  the  pressure  mntunlly  exercised,  which  in  the  case 
of  equibbrium  is  the  resultant  of  the  external  forces  ap- 
plied, and  to  or  from  which  in  curvilinear  motions  \t*? 
mtist  add  or  subtract  the  pressure  arising  from  centrifugal 
force. 

But  as  all  uatural  surfaces  have  certain  degrees  of  rou^h- 
Dess  arising  from  the  innumerable  small  asperities  with 
which  they  are  covered,  it  becomes  necessary  to  attend  to 
mi*  force  Q^  friction  acting  in  the  tangent  plane  of  the 
surfaces  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  in  winch  the  sur- 
faces move  or  lend  to  move.  Friction  is  therefore  a 
retarding  force  capable  of  destroying  but  incapable  of  gene- 
rating motion;  giving  a  greater  extent  to  the  limits  of  equi- 
librium,  and  capable  of  acting  powerfully  as  a  mechanical 
force,  of  which  the  tendency  is  to  bestow  slabibly.  It  is 
therefore  ol*  great  iinportance  in  the  useful  arts  of  life  to  be 
a^cquaiated  with  its  laws,  to  know  how  to  increase  it,  as  in 
the  construction  of  arches,  and  how  to  diminish  it,  as  in  the 
iniichinory  of  clocks,  and  in  all  works  in  which  it  is  an  ob- 
Jcct  id  economise  the  exptinse  of  force. 
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The  attoitipt  to  discover  the  laws  of  friction  from  abgtnet 
considerations  on  the  constitution  of  bodies  has  not  Led* 
iiur  could  bave  been  expected  to  lead,  to  trust-worthy 
results.  Tliis  research  belongs  properly  to  the  provmce  (i 
experiment.  The  objects  are  within  our  re:i«'h,  ^nul  il,*-  ppy, 
|>er  moilcs  of  experimentalising  are  sutlicit  j  tt 

the  preat  variety  of  solids  of  different  pi  r  ,     ,      li 

would  lead  us  to  anticipate  a  correspondmg  variety  ol  ro- 
suits;  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  aim  at  proportics  ran* 
nee  ted  with  causes  independent  of  the  const  ti  he 

substances;  in  fact,  to  know  how  far  friction  n  ;>i- 

eneed  by  the  time  or  duration  of  contact,  by  the  ac;uAl 
pressure  of  the  surfaces*  by  the  extent  of  the  sur&ces  in 
contact,  and  by  the  velucity  of  the  motion, 

Tbese  questions  were  answered  in  a  very  coninkdictdcy 
manner  by  Anionlons,  Euler,  Muschcnbroek^  De^agulim, 
&.C. ;  the  reason  lor  which  disagreement  wa^,  that  abstnct 
notions  and  hypotheses  took,  wholly  or  partly,  the  plsofqf 
experiment,  and  the  little  of  experiment  which  ¥^  $A- 
milted  was  very  indifferently  executed. 

The  imporTance  and  uncertainty  of  the  sul\,  J 

attracted  the  notice  of  the  French  Academy  % 

and  Coulomb  published,  in  1781,  the  result--  ;>• 

sive  series  of  experiments  (in  the  *  Memoin  -  -^ 

Etrangers*)  which  wore  commenced  in  1779.  Tiic  iagU 
character  of  Coulomb  as  a  sagacious  experimeDfulist  his 
preserved  lliis  memoir  in  great  repute  to  the  pr«*cttt  time, 
and  some  of  the  laws  which  he  inferred  have  been  pradaally 
confirmed,  while  otbers  have  been  modified  or  i  * 

Professor  Vince,  of  Cambridge,  a  few  years  ;  ,  It- 

lication  of  Coulomb's  memoir,  made  several  c 
to  the  uniformity  of  the  retarding  power  ol 
afilnned  that  when  cloth  and  woollen  are  etnf 
crease  of  retardatiun  accompanies  an  increase  <  >  t  j 

Mr.  Southern  are  due  some  experiments  of  a  si...^.., 
but  the  machinery  was  not  suilicienily  simple  to 
certainty  to  his  conclusions.     Several  able  exj>erim«'iit^iys 
as  Wood,  Trcdgold,  Rennie,  Morin*  Sec,  have  U 

same  class  of  valuable  researches  up  to  the  ]  .t; 

and  though  tbe  results  on  the  quantity  of  friction  i5uiji|iiire<l 
wiih  the  pressure  still  exhibit  great  discrepaucies,  sotoe  fe* 
laws  of  friction  may  be  regarded  as  being  nearly  if  noislto- 
gether  established.  The  subject  still  offers  a  vast  field  ol 
research. 

The  following  appear  tube  the  most  general  results Trhich 
have  been  yet  obtained  by  obsenationn  on  friction: — 

1.  Friction  is  increased  by  lime;  thus  it  requires  Ihcij^- 
plication  of  a  greater  force  to  move  a  weight  along  a  bor*- 
zontal  plane  from  its  position  of  rest  than  to  koep"it»ft<^ 
wards  moving  on  the  same  plane. 

This  law  renders  one  of  the  methods  of  estiiij 
rather  uncertain.   The  method  alluded  to  coum- 
the  weight  on  a  jjlane  of  which  the  position  at  first  i> 
iontalt  and  gradually  elevating  one  extremity  of  the  p! 
to  an  inclination  suiticient  to  cause  the  inip<^  t 

glide  down  tho  plane ;  this  angle  accurately 
teiinines  the  ratio  of  the  friction  to  the  pressure ;  but  di 

the  operation,  before  the  weight  commences  to  move, 

asperities  become  more  deeply  involved  between  t'       ^ 
the  plane  than  when  first  placed  on  or  when  in 
and  it  has  been  observed  that  by  giving  a  li^^*  • 
plane,  the  small  vibration-*  produced  are  sutl 
the  weight  from  the  acquired  hold  of  the  pi 
would  descend  at  a  much  lower  inclination  < 
to  its  true  index  of  friction.    In  other  raethod- 
the  same  object,  the  distinction  of  the  true  fric; 
that  which  only  exists  at  tbe  commencement  of 
tion,  has  not  been  su IB ciently  attended  to,  an*  1 
fore    have  vitiated    the    result^s :   this  uneert 
remove«l  even  in  tbe  experiments  of  Mr.  Rentiie  alUi^ 
noticed, 

±  Between  substances  of  the  same  tiature  the  frictitiOj 
propoj  tionul  to  the  pressure;  thus,  if  a  blrx*k  of  oak 
double  the  weight  of  another,  and  both,  ha^irr  — "■ 
faces  of  contact,  are  placed  on  one  plane  of  ut  't^ 

the  force  necessary  to  move  the  first  will  he  dt.»*.^.^  ^ .  ii^ 
requisite  for  the  second. 

3,  The  amount  of  friction  is  independent  for  one  and  lb» 
same  body  of  the  extent  of  the  surface  of  contact. 

In  verifying  this  law  it  will  be  necesswn  to  tnke  csn 
that  the  arrangement  of  tho  fibres  ma>  !  '* 

ditlbrent  trials  which  are  mutually  eumj  ■* 

rectangular  block  of  oak  k  placed  uu  an  o«ik  t^bk  s^  tii^ 
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illeU  the  friction  k  greator  than  in 
\  oi  Ihe  block  lie  transversely  to 

!^4*  The  friclion  is  independent  of  the  velocitji  at  least 
|ien  the  velocity  is  iieitlier  very  sraull  nor  very  great. 

B3'  this  law  it  follows  th:it  friclion  is  a  constant  retarding 
Irce,  and  consequently  when  a  body  is  drawn  on  a  plane 
r  the  action  of  gravity,  or  by  the  intervention  of  a  pulley 
ad  cnrd,  which  causes  it  to  communicate  with  a  vertically 
^eonding  weight,  the  spaces  it  pa^es  over  will  he  propur- 
bnal  to  the  square  of  the  time  meajiurcd  from  the  origin 
f  its  motioD.  , , 

There  are  other  niodifleation§  of  friction  besides  that  of 
fenplc  attrition,  which  belong  to  various  heads*  a*  Rigidity 
PKopes,  &c.  We  shall  now  give  some  account  of  the 
pit  recent  and  carefully  conducted  experiments  which 
kre  been  published  on  this  subject. 

Tin  the  *  Philosophical  Transact  ions'  for  l8"Zn,  Mr.  George 
^tinte  published  his  cxpcrimenU  on  ihe  fcicliou  of  aUri- 
^.^    ...Jiiive  to  several  solid  substances,  such  as  ice,  from 
ice  to  sledges,  &c. 

.  tiecaiis©  of  its  anomalous  properties  compared  with 

|hcr  solids. 

L»-;nhtr.  of  80  much  use  in  the  piston*  of  pumps,  &c. 
Ti  its  appUcation  to  pile-driving,  carpentr\',  &c. 
,  from  their  importance  in  urches  and  other  con- 

And  metails,  from  their  estten&ive  application  to  m&- 
binerVi  carriagea,  rail-roads,  &c 

We  'most  refer  to  the  memoir  itself  for  the  tabulated 
kuli«  of  experiments,  and  tlie  author's  valuable  remarks 
hereon  ;   and  we   shall  only   extract   some  uf  the  expe- 

tr: •      •'  •'  '  4  and  uietaU'as  they  are  of  the  most  cxteii- 

I  ,it  iu  rnaclnnery.    Wilhoul  undcj\4duing  the 

r  the  incUnetl  plane,  we  decidedly  nrefor 
to  traction  on  a  horizontal  plane,  whitn  is  to 
■I  m  the  following  taMes. 

Friction  of  H'aoch  two  incJws  squat t% 


The  pTL*ce4ibg  tuble  U  «  UU]c  abriiliitcd. 

From  hence  it  would  appear  that  harfl  metal  a  have  less 

pinion  than  soft  ones,  and  that  the  friction  of  hard  against 

f  4  Qiay  be  generally  eitimatcd  at  about  one-aixth  of  Ihe 

bis  experiment^  on  the  friction  of  axles  without 
Mr*  Kennie  remarka  that  wbeu  gun-suetal  11 


loaded  with  weights  varying  from  one  to  ten  hundred 
weight,  the  friction  varies  nearly  in  the  proportion  of  ^^  lo 
,|n  of  the  pressure,  and  is  scarcely  affected  by  time  ;  that  it 
was  increased  when  yellow  brass,  and  decreased  when  cast* 
iron  was  tried ;  and  stdl  more  so  w  hen  black-lead  was  ubed 
between  the  tlirec  differunt  meials. 

Relative  to  undents  the  experiments  show  that  for  guu- 
metal  on  cast-iron  with  oil  intervening,  and  a  weight  of  len 
hundred  weii^ht,  the  friction  amounted  to  |J^  of  the  prei^sure. 
but  on  dimmishing  the  insistent  weights  the  fncnon  was 
diminished  to  37'^, ;  cast-iron,  under  similar  circumslances, 
showed  less  friclion,  which  was  aUo  diminished  by  hog's 
lard  when  loaded. 

From  hence  it  may  b©  inferred  that  the  lighter  the  in- 
sistent weight,  the  finer  and  more  fluid  should  be  the 
unguents,  and  tnce  v&rsti. 

HiH  expenments  on  hide-leather  soaked  in  water,  com- 
pared with  dry  leather,  show  that  the  soaking  causes  the 
friction  to  be  subjected  much  more  to  the  intluence  of  time 
and  weight. 

Amongst  the  conclusions  which  Mn  Rennre  draws,  the 
following  Bie  perhaps  the  most  important. 

With  fthrous  substances,  such  as  cloth,  Stc,  friction  is 
increased  by  surface  and  time,  and  diminished  by  pre^ure 
and  velocity. 

With  harder  substances,  such  as  woods,  metals,  and 
stones,  the  amount  of  friction  is  simply  as  the  pressure 
without  regar*!  to  surface,  time,  or  velocity. 

Friction  is  greatest  with  soft,  and  least  with  hard  suh-J 
stances.  The  diminution  of  friction  by  unguents  depcmlf  I 
on  the  nature  of  the  unguents,  without  reference  to  the*] 
substances  moving  over  them. 

Subsequent  to  the  publication  of  Mr.  Rennie*s  raemoir.| 
M,  Arthur  Morin,  captain  of  artillerj%  commenced  a  serioil 
of  experiments  on  friction  at  Metz,  in  1831,  which  he  con- 
tinued by  another  scries  in   1832;  they  form  the  subjecti 
of  two  memoirs  in  the  volume  of  the  *M6raoires  de  Hn-J 
stirut'   fur  1833.     The   author's  object  was  to  repeat   Ibej 
fjtporiments  of  Coulomb,  with  the  view  of  either  venf^in^, 
or  correcting  them.    The  amounts  of  fneUon  which  he  ob»I 
tains  differ  greatly  from  those  given  by  Coulonib,  who,  in  I 
hif*  opinion,  must  have  frequently  employed  materials  im-l 

Ijropedy  prepared,  and  comnnllcd  other  ovcrsitxhts,  whence 
jc  accounts  for  the  errors  into  which  he  has  fallen.  The 
results  of  M.  Morin' s*  expenmt'Uts  go  cumidetely  \o  esta* 
blish  the  fuur  laws  of  fnclion  mentioned  at  the  Wginning 
of  this  article. 

The  description  of  the  apparatus  which  he  employed  wonl^ 
be  too  long  10  be  uiserle<l  here,  but  it  seems  very  mgemoui" 
and  well  adapted   to  obtiiin   that   precisum   and   nicety  o| 
measurement  which  are  requisite  to  render  observations 
this  nature  valuable.  The  motiotis  were  horizontal  by  mea 
of  a  cord  and  pulley,  but  the  rooHi  cimous  part  of  the  ap|w 
rnlus  is  a  dynamometer,  to  measure  the  tensions  of  the  cor 
by  the  intlexions  of  an  elastic  lamina  attached  to  it  and  to 
the  moving  train ;  the  state  of  which  was  determmed  by  1 

{^encil-tracc  on  paper  laid  on  a  circtdar  plate  of  copp 
laving  a  uniform  riDtutton,  He  was  thus  enabled  to  com-^ 
pare  the  spaces  described,  whether  in  retarded,  uniform, 
accelerated  motions  of  the  train,  with  the  time  elapsed,  and 
he  confirms  the  conclusion  that  friction  is  a  uniformly  re 
tarding  force.  The  relations  between  the  radii  vectores 
the  curve  described,  with  the  corresponding  angle  at  tlH 
centre,  which  is  proportional  to  the  time,  enabled  him  iti 
the  various  cases  to  represent  by  a  curve  with  rectangula 
co-ordinates  the  relation  between  the  space  and  tmie,  tb 
latter  curve  being  generally  a  parabola ;  the  idea  of  thtl 
invention,  he  says,  was  sugge^i<?d  to  him  by  M.  Poncele 
His  results  however  differ  m  amount  so  greatly  from  iho«^ 
4>f  Coulomb,  and  moat  others  who  have  mtii  a] 

subject  of  expfrimt^nt  (though  leading  to,  n 

'  '        1,  that  it  may  ill' pet  u) UK' ti  h»  riDuwiJ 
■  >t  may  not  be  somewhcro  conceole 

lu  tli<  '  give  some  of  the  more  im- 

portaui  ^ ..       .^^   -u'lMMlr-  ihe  fir*t  reft^ning  ta, 

surfaret^  which  have  beun  t  lue  in  contact; 

second  givinit  the  fnciion  dui ;  ^  a;  and  in  hoih  ca»« 

without  tht5  employmeni  of  imguent«. 

I.  Friction  of  plane  surfaces  which  hare  been  mim  t»m« 
in  contacts 
11*  Fdctiott  of  pland  siurf«cei  in  motion. 
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Table  1. 

1 

N«nie«  of  Ihe 

Stnt* 

Di^poftitioD 

Ratio  of      ' 

tmfncea  \n 

of  SUF' 

of  lU* 

frictiun  lo 

contact. 

f*ce 

Hbrefl, 

pTiteiure* 

Q*k  upon  oak    . 

Drv. 

VaiiiiM, 

0-60to0  C5 

Do. 

Da. 

PcrpcntUculttr, 

0-54 

Do. 

Wl>L 

I>a, 

0*71 

Elm  npoa  oAk    . 

Dry. 
Do. 

Pcm»'mlicular, 
Fiir^Ilel. 

D  69 

0-67 

A^h  upon  o^k     . 

Pi>, 

0'6« 

Fir  upon  Qnk 

Do. 

Do. 

0»ft2 

Da. 

Do.           ' 

0  6;} 

WiM    peiit   ujiou 
oiik 

Do, 

Do. 

0'4i 

S«fTviet?-lf*e      on 

oak 

I»o, 

Do. 

fl"57 

IfProiijjIit         iron 

u|iou  oak 

Do. 

Do, 

0-ce 

Yeliluw       copper 

U|K)U  onk 

D^n 

Do. 

D-«3 

BUtk         copp*?r 

Mlwo  5ak 

Do. 

Po. 

0-74 

llt-mp  cotd  upon 

ouk 

Do, 

Do, 

064 

Table  n. 


fricKoQ  lo 
pir»»ynf. 


TlM  ftubttiiiKm  ta  TaUfl  il„  and  th«!r  etindhian  nod  disposltioiu  ue  the 
■nme  a*  in  Tabic  I. 

Some  of  the  above  ratios  are  tliree  times  as  great  as  those 
given  by  Coulomb.  M.  Morin'a  second  memoir  k  more 
IMirricularl)  direeted  lo  surfaces  with  unguents,  or  coatings; 
and  here  he  coincides  more  nearly  wiih  Coulomb,  attri- 
buting the  difference  lo  Uie  m^de  in  which  the  latter  coiv 
ducterl  his  experiments,  ant!  which  may  i>osstbly  have  pcr- 
miited  &ome  of  the  li'^hler  un^ueuts  to  escape  from  the 
surface-H  during  I  he  process.  The  vejj  complete  table  with 
whrch  ha  couclufles  his  paper  is  far  loo  lung  for  insertion 
here:  ihe  following  i?*  an  abridgment,  having  reference  to 
substances  which  are  of  fretjuent  usage,  or  of  small  fric- 
tion« 

Table  III.     Surfaces  in  Motion. 


N«ai<>«  of  tho  aorfoeps 
111  euulacu             ; 

BtatA  of  Ihe  imfucei. 

DiH^wi«itfi)n 
oftbe  fibif*. 

antln  of 
friftluii  to 
pr<.»«tur«i. 

Di^k  kipni)  Q.ik 

Contrd  Willi  lartl. 

PflraUcU 
Du. 

0067 
OiOi 

Iron  \tpou  onk        «         » ' 

Tallow  ccKiUng, 

Do. 

0-i5<J 

Mm  on  citmL  l?oii    * 

Do. 

Parnllpl      lo 

ttii^tliroctuin 

0  06<5 

ol  motion. 

YokA-rlm  DD  cait  LfoH  .' 

CoatiDit  ofTioK'i  lard  and 
blnrk  lead. 

O'Ojo 

Tanned  ox  tiWo  on  hmn 

With  oil  oi'olivei. 

O'lm 

ItrjMs  ou  bra^t       . 

D«. 

arjB 

C*»i  Iron  on  br^it 

Willi  lard. 

0  07(1 

M  Morin  received  every  facility  from  his  government  in 
the  pursuit  of  these  iraporiant  researches  while  his  industr)' 
testifies  that  he  well  merited  such  assistance.  The  uncer- 
tainiies  and  discrepancies  of  observations  wuuld  soon  dis- 
appear if  other  nations  produced  the  same  ardour  in  indivi- 
duids  and  the  same  regard  for  the  true  advance  of  usel\d 
knouledira 

P^RICtlON  WHEFXS.     fWHF-Ets.] 

FRIDAY.     [Week.] 

FRIED  [-AND.     [Bonaparte] 

FRIENDLY,  or  TONGA  ISLANDS,  are  situated  in 
the  Faciflc.  between  \H°  and  23*=^  S.  lat,,  and  173^  and  1  76° 
W  long.  They  consist  of  three  separate  groups,  which  are 
said  to  ontain  more  than  150  islands.  Fifteen  t>f  them 
rise  to  ti  coussderable  height,  and  3.'j  attain  a  nitxleniie  ele- 
vation. The  remainder  are  low.  The  most  i^outhern  jc^royp, 
the  Tonjia  tabu  Islands,  were  discovered  by  Tasmanin  1643. 
The  lars^sl  of  them,  Tonga,  is  about  2t)  miles  lon^  nnd  12 
miles  wide,  in  tlie  broadest  part.  It  rises  about  80  ft.  above 
the  sea,  and  ils  summit  is  a  level  pluin.  On  ihe  northern 
side  an  excellent  rosidstead  was  discovered  by  Cook,  llie 
central  group,  ealled  the  Hapai  ialiinds.  is  composed  of  a 
considerable  number  of  small  islands.  The  largest  of  them 
is  I.t?fotiga,  about  8  or  9  mile*  long,  and  4  wide.  All  thejse 
islands  are  low  and  very  fertile.  The  most  northern  gro\ip 
is  formed  by  the  Vavaoo  islands,  which  are  likewise  small 
and  low,  except  the  island  of  Vavnoo*  which  is  about  36 
miles  in  circumference ;  its  surface  is  uneven,  and  on  the 
northern  side  it  rises  to  a  con^ideruble  elevation.  On  its 
southern  «ide  i*  Curtis  Sound  or  Puerto  de  Refugio,  one  of 
the  moat  Hi^aeious  and  safest  harbours  in  the  Pacific.    The 


) 


or  Gardner  island  in  17°  57'  S.  lat.    The  most  ^ouHufii  of 
the  Friendly  Islands  is  Pylstaart,  in  22^  26'  S.  lat 

These  islands  are  remarkable  for  the  mildness  of  ikelr 
climate,  their  fertUrty,  and  the  great  variety  of  iheir  \ 
hie  productions.  For  food,  there  are  cultivated  and  ji 
cocoa-nut  trees,  bread- fruit  trees,  bananas,  yams,  su^af- 
cane,  and  sngo;  the  Chinese  paper  mulberry- tree  is  eulu- 
vated  for  its  inner  bark,  from  which  the  clothing  of  (lie  uh 
habitants  iu  made.  Hogs  and  dogs  are  nuroeroiis,  and  Mb 
are  used  for  food.  Fish  is  plentiful,  and  also  difTerem  kinds 
of  birds,  as  fowls,  pigeons,  parrots,  and  the  tropic  bid, 
w  hose  beautiful  feathers  here,  as  in  other  island*,  are  uaed 
as  an  ornament. 

Cook  called  these  islands  the  Friendly  Islands,  berr^-^^  i 
was  received  by  the  inhabitants  in  a  vei-y  friendly  ii 
but  It  is  now  well  known  that  they  laleuded  to  k.u 
to  seize  his  vessels.     They  are  a  very  induct 
and  pay  great  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  thj 
apply  themselves  also  to  fishing,  and  evince  much  ii  . 
in  Ihe  manufacture  of  their  clothing,  and  of  iheir  (i 
utensils.     They  have  a  complete  reliiiious  system 
and  festivals,  and  sometimes  they  sticrifice  men,  but 
not  eat  them.     Missionaries  have  now  for  some  li 
established  on  these  islands,  but  we  arc  not  yet  ar. 
with  the  results  of  their  labours.     The  inhabit.  to 

the  Malayan  race,  and  speak  a  language  w1  ;i£< 

materially  diflfer  from  that  spoken  in  many  v\wi  isuuds 
of  the  Pacific.  The  political  constitution  is  a  despotttxa, 
supported  by  an  hercditar>'  aristocracy.  The  nuniber  ofthi 
inhabitants  is  estimated  to  amount  to  200,o<iu,  (Cook's 
Voyagen  ;  M»iriuer*s  Ace  omit  of  the  A^f^**  -  ^  "^  ^kf  Tonst 
Islands  ;  Krusenstenrs  Atlas  de  I  Ocmtt 
FRIENDLY  SOCIETIES.  These  u 
if  founded  upon  correct  princiides  and  prudent 
are  beneficial  both  lo  their  members  and  to  tli 
at  large,  are  ofveryantient  origin.  Mr. Turner,  T  r 

of  the  Aui^lo' Saxons,' notices  them  in  tbe^e  I^ 

guilds,  or  social  corporations  of  the  .  n^.  .     uua 

the  whole  to  have  been  friendly  a  >  m  j cl«      r  tail' 

tual  aid  and  contribulion  to  meet  llic  |ii.cuLii 
which  were  perpetually  arising  from  burials,  L 
penal  mulcts,  and  other  payments  or  com  i 

*  social  corporations*   of  our  ancestors 
friendly  societies  of  modern  times,  both    u> 

quality  of  their  members,  wlio  were   not  C"  -i  ihc 

pour  or  working  clashes,  and  id  so  as  reganied  w.  ..  ,  j^cti. 
It  IS  now  no  longer  necessary  to  establish  a  mutual  ipur 
ran  tee  against  legal  exactions  and  penal  muJcLs  awl  the 
objects  of  friendly  societies  arc  now  limited  to  an  ifisuratw 
against  the  natural  contingencies  of  sickness,  iuiiniiity  \un^ 
death, 

Until  a  comparatively  recent  period,  the  principle?  jfym 
which  those  societies  should  be  conducted  wore  1' 
stood,  and  as  their  management  was  confided  <«>  ■ 
insuflicient  attainments,  the  common  result 
di-solution.     One  friendly  society  exists  in  L 
is  gnid  to  have  been  established  in  1715;  hut  int-  lu- 
only  upon  tradiiion,  and  is  unsupported  by  any  reconU  ia 
possession  of  ihe  body. 

The  earliest  occasion  u]>on  which  the  objects  coulempltted 
by  these  as--;ocialions  cjin  be  said  to  have  !.'.-.mv,mT  iL,-  aac- 
lioh  of  either   branch  of  the  English    1  ni 

1773,  when  a  bill  brought  into  the  Hon  bf 

M r.  Dowde>wel  1,  an d  supported  by  Sir  G i  -t* 

and  otliets,  ])assed  that  house,  but  was  £  ttir 

Lords:  its  ubjecl  was  'the  better  support  of  |.tHii  p^ 
sons  in  certain  circumstances,  by  enabling  parishes  lo  gritir 
them  annuities  for  lives  upon  purchase,  and  under  deft*^* 
restrirtiiin^.^  A  bill  with  a  similar  object  met  with  the  hke 
fate  in  1 780,  havint?  passe<l  through  the  Commons,  hut  being 
thrown  out  by  the  Lords*  A  bill  introduced  in  1793  by  tl»e 
lale  Mr.  George  Rose  passed  into  a  law,  which  '-  "  '^  bj 
his  name,  and  was  extensively  acted  upon.    T  c4 

*  ihai  the  protection  and  encouragement  of  I  •• 
ties  in  this  kingdom,  for  securing,  by  voluntaj  ' 
of  the  members  thereof,   separate  funds  f--.    : 
relief  and  maintenance  of  Ihe  said  memWrs  m 
old  age,  and  infirmity,  is  likely  to  be  aitendvd 
beneficial  effects,  by  ]>romoting  the  bappincs-                    ^U 
and  at  the  same  time  diminishing  the  public  bu                 i^u* 
act  authorized  any  number  of  persons  lo  fur                 ^c» 
into  a  society  of  good  fellowsliip,  for  the  purp 
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felmf  and  maintenance  of  the  members  in  old  age,  Bickness, 
and  infirmity,  or  for  the  relief  of  llie  widown  and  children 
<i>f  dec^^JL^eH  members.  A  commitlee  of  members  was 
authorised  to  fiarae  regulations  for  the  government  of  the 
society,  which  regularions.  after  being  approved  by  the 
majority  of  the  subscribers,  were  to  be  exhibited  to  the  jus- 
tices in  quarter-sessions,  and  if  not  repugjiant  to  the  laws 
of  the  realm,  and  conformablo  to  the  true  intent  and  mean- 
ing of  the  act,  were  to  be  confirmed  and  made  binding  upon 
the  fcuh*c libers. 

Among  oiher  provisions,  it  was  allowed  to  impose  reason- 
able  fines  upon  such  members  as  should  ofleml  afjainst  the 
regulations;  such  fines  to  he  applied  to  the  general  benellt  of 
the  toriety.  By  this  act  it  was  declared  unlawful  *  to  dissolve 
or  determine  any  such  society,  so  long  as  the  intents  or  pur- 
poses declared  by  the  society  remain  to  b©  carried  into  effect, 
wjihriul  the  consent  and  approbation  of  five-sixths  of  the 
then  existing  members  and  also  of  all  persons  then  receiv- 
in'j5  or  entitled  to  receive  relief  from  the  society,  on  account 
of  sickneiss,  age,  or  infirtnity/  Societies  thus  constituted 
^  reheved  from  the  paynicnL  of  certain  si  amp- duties, 

and  were  empowered  to  proceed  for  the  recovery  of  monies. 
or  tor  leifal  redress  in  certain  cases,  by  summary  procesii, 
without  being  liable  to  the  payment  of  fees  to  any  officer  of 
the  court ;  and  to  aid  them,  the  court  was  required  to  assign 
council  to  carry  on  the  suit  without  fee  or  reward.  An  net 
was  passed  in  [795,  whicli  extended  the  privileges  of  Mr. 
Ro«e's  act  to  other*henevolent  and  charitable  institutions  and 
societies  formed  in  this  kingdom  for  the  purpose  of  reliev- 
ing widows,  orphans,  and  fainihes  of  the  clergy  and  others 
in  distressed  circumstances/  Several  other  acts  were  passed 
between  1795  and  181  7  affecting  the  proceedina;s  of  these 
tocieties,  but  not  in  any  matter  of  importance.  In  the  hist- 
menttonefl  year  the  '  Savings*  Bank  Act*  was  parsed,  and 
under  its  provit^ions  the  ofticcrs  of  friendly  societies  were 
allowed  to  deposit  their  funds  in  any  savings'  bank,  by 
which  means  they  got  security  for  their  property  and  a 
his? her  rate  of  interest  than  they  could  otherwise  obtain. 
This  tic  I  has  been  of  essential  benefit  to  these  associalions. 
Another  law,  making  provisions  for  the  further  protection 
and  encotiragemcnt  of  friendly  societies,  and  fur  prevenlin^ 
frauds  and  abuses  in  their  management,  was  passed  in 
1819 ;  but  as  this  and  all  other  acts  previauMv  passed  with 
the  same  object  were  repealed  and  superseded  by  the  act  of 
lS2*i  (10  Geo.  rV,  c.  5G1,  which  with  two  acts  passed  in 
183*>  and  1834  (2  Wm.  IV.  e.  37,  and  4  and  5  \\m.  IV.  c. 
40 >,  contain  the  law  a*  it  now  stands  for  the  regulation  of 
friendly  societies,  it  is  unnecessary  to  detail  here  the  altera- 
tions effected  in  1W19, 

In  the  years  1825  and  1827,  select  committees  were  ap- 
pointed by  the  House  of  Commons  to  conssidcr  the  laws 
Feinting  to  friendly  societies.  The  reports  made  bv  these 
eomraittees  have  thnj wn  considerable  light  ii\Mm  llie  sub- 
ject, and  prepared  the  way  Jbr  the  enactment  of  1829,  already 
mentioned,  which,  with  the  subse^iuent  acts  of  1832  and 
1834,  we  now  proceed  to  analyze. 
The  law  of  1S2'J,  in  the  first  place,  authorizes  anew  the 
tahlishracnt  of  societies  within  the  United  Kingdom,  for 
ini^iug  fundtt  for  the  mutual  relief  and  maintenance  of  the 
members,  and  gives  protection  to  all  such  societies  then  ex- 
isting, while  it  affords  encouragement  for  the  formation  of 
like  u>si:k  iations  for  the  mutual  relief  and  maintenance  of 
al)  and  every  tlie  members  thereivf,  their  wivi's  or  rhildren, 
or  Cither  rolutions.  in  sickness,  infancy,  advanced  age, 
widowtiood.  or  any  other  natural  slate  or  contingency 
whereof  the  occurrence  is  susceptible  of  calculation  by  way 
of  average.'  The  members  of  such  societies  are  to  meet 
together  to  make  such  rules  for  the  government  of  the 
mme  as  shall  not  bo  contrary  to  the  intent  of  the  act  nor 
iwpu^nnt  to  the  laws  of  the  realm,  and  to  impose  such  rea- 
ionablo  fines  upon  the  members  who  offend  against  any 
of  such  rules  as  maybe  necessary  for  enforcing  them ;  and 
Ihe^e  rules,  which  must  be  poiised  by  a  majority  of  the 
members  present,  may  he  altered  and  amended  from  time 
to  lime  by  the  same  authority.  But  be  Hire  these  original 
or  amended  rules  shall  be  confirmed  by  the  justices  of  the 
nly  at  the  general  quarter-sessions,  they  must  have  in- 
ed  in  them  a  declaration  of  the  piirposes  for  which  the 
iety  ia  established,  and  the  uses  to  which  its  funds  shnil  be 
_^^fliea,  stating  in  what  shares  and  nnnwrtions  and  under 
what  circumstances  any  member  ot  the  society  or  otJier 
person  stmll  be  entitled  to  the  same;  and  further  it  is  re- 
quired   that  the  rulet  so  passed  'shall  be  submitted,  in 


England  and  Wales  and  Berwick-upon-Tweed,  to  the  bar- 
rister-atlaw  for  the  time  being  appuinlcd  to  certify  the 
rules  of  savings'  banks;  in  Scotland  to  the  lord-ailvocate 
or  any  of  his  deputies;  and  in  Ireland,  to  sueU  barrister 
as  may  he  appointed  by  her  majesty's  attorney  general  in 
Ireland,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  such  rules 
are  in  conformity  to  law  and  to  the  provisions  of  this  act.' 
The  officers  here  mentioned  are  respectively  to  settle  such 
rules,  and  make  them  conformable  to  law  and  to  tins  act  of 
narliament^  giving  a  certificate  of  this  reguLiiion  having 
teen  complied  with.  The  rules  so  certified  are  then  to  l>e 
deposited  with  the  clerk  of  the  peace  for  the  county  wherein 
the  .society  is  formed,  and  by  him  to  be  laid  before  the 
justices  at  quarter-sessions,  who  are  required  to  confirm  iho 
same,  a  Her  which  the  rules  and  certificate  are  to  be  filed 
with  the  rolls  of  the  sessions  of  the  peace,  and  a  cerliileate 
of  such  enrolment,  signed  by  the  clerk  of  the  peace,  is  to 
be  sent  to  the  society.  If  the  barrister  or  other  onicer 
above  mentioned  shall  refuse  to  certify  the  rules  offered  fur 
his  approval,  the  society  is  allowed  to  submit  the  same  to 
the  court  of  quarter-sessions,  together  with  the  reasons  as- 
signofl  fur  refusal,  when  the  justices  may,  if  ibey  see  fit, 
confu-ra  the  rules  notwithstanding  the  disapproval  of  the 
revising  officer.  Before  these  directions  are  complied  with, 
no  society  is  entitled  to  enjoy  any  of  the  privileges  or  ad- 
vantages communicated  by  the  act ;  hut  when  the  rntes 
shall  have  been  enrolletl,  and  until  they  bhall  have  been 
altered  and  the  like  conflmiation  shall  have  attended  such 
alteration,  they  shall  be  binding  upon  the  members  of  the 
society,  and  a  certified  copy  of  them  shall  bo  received  in  evi- 
dence' in  all  cases.  The  treasurer  of  each  society  must  give 
bond  to  the  clerk  of  the  peace  for  the  county,  with  two 
sufiicient  sureties,  for  the  faithful  performance  of  his  trust, 
and  must,  on  the  demand  of  t lie  societ)\  render  his  accounts 
and  assign  over  the  funds  of  the  society  at  the  demand  of  a 
meeting  of  the  members.  Tlie  pmj^erly  of  the  society  i^  to 
be  vested!  in  the  treasurer  or  trustees  of  the  society,  who 
may  bring  and  defend  actions,  *  criminal  as  well  as  civd,  in 
law  or  in  efjuity,'  concerning  the  property,  right,  or  claim 
of  the  society,  provided  they  shall  be  authorized  to  do  so 
by  the  vote  of  a  majority  at  a  meeting  of  the  members. 

In  case  any  i^ersoii  shall  die  intCT^tnte  whose  representa- 
tives shall  be  entitled  on  his  account  to  receive  any  sum 
from  the  funds  of  the  society  not  exceeding  20/.,  the  trea- 
surer or  trustees  may  pay  the  money  to  the  persons  entitled 
to  receive  the  property  of  the  deceased,  without  its  being 
iiecessar)'  to  take  out  letters  of  admin  is  tr  alio  m 

It  is  not  lawful  to  dissolve  any  friendly  stKiety,  so  long  as 
any  of  the  purposes  declared  in  its  rules  remain  to  be  car- 
ried into  efiect,  *  without  obtainini^  the  votes  of  consent  ot 
five-sixths  in  value  of  the  then  existing  raemlwr'*,  and  also 
the  consent  of  all  persons  then  receiving  or  then  entitled  to 
receive  relief  from  such  society;  and  fur  llie  purpose  of 
ascertaining  the  votes  of  such  five-sixths  in  value,  every 
member  shall  be  entitled  to  one  vote,  and  an  additional  vote 
for  cverv  five  years  that  he  may  have  been  a  member,  pro- 
vided fbat  no  one  member  shall  have  more  than  five  votea 
in  the  whole/ 

The  rules  of  the  society  are  to  contain  a  declaration 
whether,  in  the  event  of  any  dispute  or  difference  arising 
between  the  society  and  any  one  or  more  of  its  members, 
the  matter  shall  be  referred  to  the  decision  of  a  justice  of 
the  peace  or  of  arbitrators;  if  to  the  hitler,  the  arbilraiors 
must  he  chosen  or  elected  in  sufficient  number  al  the  first 
meeting  of  the  society  which  shall  be  held  after  the  enrol 
ment  of  its  rules ;  they  must  not  be  in  any  way  interested 
in  the  funds  of  the  society;  and  whenever  the  necessity  for 
their  employment  shall  arise,  a  certain  number,  not  exceed- 
ing three,  are  to  be  chosen  by  ballot  from  among  the  arbi* 
trators  for  the  settlement  of  the  dispute,  and  justices  are 
em)»owered  to  enforce  compliance  with  the  decision  of  the 
arbitrators.  If  the  rules  of  the  society  direct  the  applica- 
tion, in  cases  of  di'»putes.  to  justices  of  tne  peace*  any  justice 
is  empowered  \q  summon  the  i^rson  against  whom  com- 
plnint  is  made,  and  any  two  justices  may  hear  and  deter- 
mine the  matter,  their  sentence  or  order  being  final  and 
conclusive.  Minors,  if  they  act  with  the  consent  of  parents 
or  guardians,  may  become  metnbcrs  of  friendly  st>cieties, 
having  authority  to  act  for  theioselve.-i  on  the  one  hand, 
and  being  held  legally  responsible  for  their  acts  on  Iho 
oihcr. 

A  statement*  attested  by  two  auditnn  of  the  ftinda  be- 
longing to  each  soeielyt  shall  bo  made  annually  to  ita 
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members,  every  one  of  "whom  may  receive  a  copy  of  the 
statement  on  payment  of  a  sum  not  exceeding  sixpence* 

Every  friendly  society  enrolled  under  this  act  is  obliged, 
within  three  months  after  the  end  of  the  year  1835»  and 
again  within  three  months  a  Her  tho  expiration  of  every  five 
year»,  to  transmit  to  the  elerk  of  the  peace  for  the  county 
io  wliirh  the  society  is  situated  a  return  of  the  rate  of  sick- 
ness and  mortalitv,  according  to  the  experience  of  the  society 
during  the  preceding  five  years,  such  returns  lo  be  made  in 
a  presicriljed  fnrm  to  insure  uniformity ;  and  the  clerks  of 
the  peace  are  directed,  within  one  month  after  the  periods 
just  named,  to  transmit  these  returns  to  the  Secretary  of 
Slate-,  with  a  view  to  their  being  laid  before  parliament.  In 
caas  the  officers  of  a.ny  society  shall  neglect  to  transmit 
these  returns  within  the  time  specified*  the  clerk  of  the 

Seace  shall  call  tipoii  them  to  make  the  return  within  21 
ays  ;  and  should  they  neglect  to  comply  with  this  demand, 
the  society  shall  cease  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  the  act,  un- 
less sufficient  reason  slml!  be  assigned  to  the  jnstice>  at  the 
next  ensuing  quarter-sessions,  why  s\ich  returns  could  not 
be  made. 

Ttie  provisions  and  privileges  of  this  act  were  extended  to 
all  such  existing  societies  as  should  conform  to  its  pi-ovisions 
witliin  three  years  from  its  date,  after  which  lime  all 
friendly  societies  which  should  not  so  conform  were  to  cease 
to  be  entitled  to  the  privileges  granted  to  friendly  societies 
by  this  or  by  any  other  Dct  of  parliament. 

Tlie  act  of  18^2  extended  to  Mich!ielran.s  1814,  llie  time 
during  which  existing  societies  might  conform  to  the  pro- 
visionsi  of  the  act  of  1B29,  and  declared  its  privileges  to 
extend  to  all  societies  formed  for  the  relief  of  the  widows, 
orphans,  and  families  of  clergymen,  both  of  the  established 
church  and  of  dissenters. 

The  provisions  of  the  act  of  1S34  are  f>r  the  most  part 
confined  to  matters  of  regulation  which  it  is  not  necessary 
to  notice  here.  The  returns  relating  lo  s^ickness  and  mor* 
tality  arc  by  this  act  dir(.^cto<l  to  be  made  to  the  barriiiler 
appointed  to  ccrtiTy  the  rules  of  these  societies,  and  not  to 
the  clerks  of  the  peace,  as  ordered  in  the  act  of  18JI9. 

Societies  thus  constituted  and  privilciied  must  be  ac* 
knowledged  as  a  great  improvement  upon  the  benefit  clubs, 
whieh»  under  various  denominations,  such  as  sick  eliibs  and 
burial  societies,  previously  existed  throughout  the  country. 
The  periodical  meetings  of  these  clubs  were  ordinarily  held 
in  puhlic-houbes,  where  a  prt  of  that  money  was  spent  in 
present  enjoyment  which  sliould  have  gone  towards  a  future 
provision  against  the  casualties  of  the  members.  It  fre- 
quently happened  that  Ibese  gee ie tics  were  got  together  by 
the  landlord  of  the  public  house  in  which  the  meetings  were 
to  he  held,  and  that  he  was  constituted  its  secretary*  or  trea- 
surer, keeping  the  funds  in  his  own  possession,  or  too  fre- 
quently dissipating  them.  Where  even  this  evil  did  not 
arise,  a  temptation  was  held  out  to  obtain  members  by  the 
small ncs^  of  the  contributions,  which  proved  in  tlic  course 
of  years  wholly  inadequate  lo  answer  the  demands  that  were 
then  sure  to  arise,  although  the  income  of  the  society  had 
at  first,  while  the  members  continued  young,  been  sufficient 
for  the  purpose*  The  mischief  tlnia  fell  upon  them  when  they 
had  become  old  and  infirm,  and  had  no  means  of  relieving 
themselves  from  it :  this  evil  is  now  prevented  by  the  coral- 
pulsory  adoption  of  tables  prescribing  such  rates  of  contri- 
butions and  allowances  as  experience  has  demonstrated  to 
be  sufficient  and  equitable. 

The  considerations  by  which  benefit  societies  recominend 
themselves  to  the  community  were  so  well  pointed  out  by 
the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  which  sat  m 
1 825,  that  it  win  be  sutficiont  for  this  purpose  to  insert  a 
short  extract  from  its  report. 

*  It  has  been  obferved  that  the  hostihty  to  friendly  so- 
cieties has  been  nowhere  more  strong  and  cuntrovei-sial  than 
among  the  patrons  of  saraigs'  banks.  Of  these  institutions 
your  Committee  will  only  say,  that  they  arc  undeniably  cal- 
culated for  many  very  useful  purposes,  some  of  which  can- 
not  possibly  be  secured  by  institutions  of  mutual  assurance ; 
but  your  Committee  alfimi  without  hesitation,  as  equally 
iMideniable,  that  it  is  bij  the  rOTttribution  of  the  mvings  of 
mant/  personi  to  one  common  fund,  thai  the  most  effectual 
prnvUion  can  be  made  for  caMuatties  affecting y  or  liable  to 
tiff>ct,  (til  thff  f^ofitribfdtofjf.  This  propo.sition,  which  is  in- 
deed obvioiiiily  true,  has  been  well  iUustratcd  by  a  writer 
on  friendly  societies,  who  asks  whether  the  advocates  of  a 
^WD&rate  and  excltisive  saving  will  be  easily  persuaded  to 


save  their  annual  premium,  instead  of  insuring;  their  boum 
against  fire? 

"Whenever  there  is  a  contingency,  the  cbeaDc^t  wav  o, 
providing  against  it  is  by  uniting  with  others,  1i 

man  may  subject  himself  to  a  siuall  dcprtvnt  r 

that  no  man  may  be  subjected  to  n   . 
whom  the  contingency  does  not  fall  <1 
back  attain,  nor  does  he  get  for  it  any  v;:>ible  ur  t.T,ugiblw  U- 
nefit;  hut  ho  obtains  security'  against  rum,  and  conaecfuftii 
peace  of  mind.     He  upon  whom  the  conlii  Jl, 

gets  all  that  those  whom  fortune  has  exem^  c 

lost  in  hard  money,  and  is  thus  enabled  to*u>LLmj  au  t\tui 
which  would  olhorwise  overwhelm  him. 

'The  individual  depositor,  not  the  contiubutor  to  a  coai. 
raon  fund,  is  really  tbe  speculator.  If  no  sickness  aitackj 
him  during  his  years  of  strength  and  activity,  and  he  tim 
before  he  is  past  labour,  he  is  successful  in  his  specuUlwn; 
but  if  he  fall  sick  at  an  early  period,  or  if  he  live  to  old 
he  is  a  great  loser,  for  his  shavings,  with  their  accnmulaiu] 
will  support  him  but  a  short  time  in  sickness ;  or  even  if 
retain  something  in  old  age,  after  having  provided  for 
occasional  illne>St  the  annuity  which  he  can  then  purch  ^ 
will  be  very  hiferior  indeed  lo  that  which  he  would  h»l 
obtained  if  he  had  entitled  himself  lo  the  benefit  of  the 
cumulated  savings  of  all  those  who,  having  contributed  for 
many  years  to  a  superannuation  fund,  have  never  reached 
an  a^e  to  require  it.' 

The  rules  adopted  by  different  friendly  Rocictiei  xwq  in 
many  particulars  of  minor  importance.     The  following 
straci  comprises  most  of  the  practical   points  aim^ 
such  institutions,  and  k  inserted  in  order  to  afibcii  % 
idea  of  t!ie  principles  upon  which  they  are  baaed. 
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Rule  I.  The*  oVvJwt  of  tins  lod^iy  ii  lo  ii^ 
l^enly-one' and  filly-nvf,  wlu  hi.iy  lirtcotnr 

Iftt  An  allowntirV,  tmt  exceriHug  20ii.  i»  ;  _  ^^ 

ji)fe  or  70  J 

Snrl  An  Alluivaiice  nai  fXC6ri\ru^  lii  llie  wholo  £^  prr  montlL  ftvm  ttd 
afti-t  tbo  A),'4»4  uf  ^,  GO,  as,  or  70,  n.a  mnj  tie  prcvloatly  ugrecd  ui,  totf^tatt 
diinujg  Ufe :  KHid 

Hr<1.  A  piiytnetil  iti  di-ntb.  not  exceeding  X20, 

ttiiit*"  if  Th«*  rntmilnjtjori'i  fot  i\\i'*v  nmimnces  "ilnaU  b<?  paWI  1 
*b..;  .     «  ra4tt 

flit 
alJ.-v 

Itu1«  II 

te-qiM^lEt  1.  .  ,1  tot! 

which  (Ml . .  r,  [vAit  ui  Uiti  muaiLlj  ciutlribotkn* « 

H'llesi'"'  '  lUibutioDS  of  hoooriirN' 

lli*aji|»f.nniijjeijt  :iiiL-t  iHutit-b  uj'  ufRccirt^  Hid  Uiat"*  and  j 
otlipr  innUfrt  of  rcRuUtion. 

Rule  Xll.  provijies  It'riucwnaimng, through  the  cxni;, 
thfl  jttflto  of  lu^aJth  of  (K'rsout  np|>lyitiiu:  *«  l>^onif  ^ 
vide*  for  Ujp  pericKlicnt  Ti»U«  of  tiie  Mine  ofBccT 
L-ttiviug  xiti  allowaDce  In  ikkueji,,  for  Uie  fAirpoti 
lilt  health. 

Huh'*  XllLtoXVL  prescribe  the  dnti«  of  ih**  clrtk  of  tlie  •ociri 
itownnU.  audilcri.  and  vulatitary  vjaitir^,  whTrh  ft  it  iic«dIf-«»  lo  drl^' 

RuliL-  XVI L  Drufidti*  ihiU  Uie  iVp  1  '   rk  »h*ll  gire 

com  m  i  tlee  for  thr  fn  1 1  li  ful  ihs  t  form  a  1  r  1  .-•  %, 

RuloXVin.tlirecti  how  tpoctiil  1  .v  Uj  cilled  opmi 

gvuc%% 

Rule  XIX,  relAlcs  to  the  admUcinn  ot  merat^en.     All  candidates 
rccGmracnd^  by  two  tncmlturs,  and  u-pou     r!tiii- 
of   baptiina,  or  olhir  Badftlkctory  p; 
ii^t'd  by  ihe  surgeon  of  (he  mKrirtj . 
eittidtdjtto.     Hi"  miliar  nU"  *l^u   a   >■■ 
nurnncf  for  win 
aUoof  bi»  ocqiii' 

R  airs  XX    t, 
paji 
as  1  :  ■.:,.    !,-,,.i,,i 

5^'        .    .    .  .  ;.,:,, 

miiy  be  diiJ  Hhnli 

utict  v/\y,tn  Uio  .t 

miarrfWmif,  or  tlr^itik'.nsne'i.ij  or  li 

auy  crimhial  conviction. 

RdrXXIV.  Bu»|^6ikds  the  alloik'tiaco  In  ■ickn^i«  if  the  elaimant  rwfn* 
be  seen  by  the  meiiMr.il  or  othtrr  officert  of  the  vocltttv;  or  if  bv  aov  * 
or  raiwcouduct,  «iidi  n*  dilDkluif  lit  a  i>ublioho(i«e,  ho  tix 
of  hl«heiilfh. 


cailirr  'ilKMilil  be  Ifn^i 


th«U  delaj  (Atr 


Rale  XX" 
mnnber  '^  : 

UtdoX. 
by  Any  ruUi'  nr  h.iii.hil.'mi  rcj 
tain,  any  allowance  Irom  the  i 
or  navy ,  or  ^  ubroarh  h**  »li 
{iit«r»tt  and  monlv^  ih<»Teio  dl 
l^een  excluded  because  of  thei  1 
00  th«*  cau«e  of  exeln'j'on  rr^;r-\ 
Iribiilloos  for  Ih- 

Rule  XXVII.  :, 
button  1  f>f  uii-^m!  ■ 


lisurcd  at  death  »bal)  he  ftefeitcd.  ;f  t^ 
r  by  the  hand*  of  jvistior. 

T  afliRrnI  kO  «W 


,    ,  ,    .  ^1  a|  •Ukh,  owl 

»iJ'''i  <--\.if  -.ft  1j._'   j3i,>nilm'rs  ;  i'h^i,J.l,<»,  tiowever,  to  Im  M- 

ill!*'  I  i^atifif'  for  tha  default  being  aaitfupd,  and  apoo  tb« 

arrv  .   ,,  b«tti|ipa|it. 

HuiH  :\\\  Ml.  rtxc.  die  Uft  Saturday  ia  each  mootli  tbt  tKapftracalit 
aannUies  to  the  tnembert. 

Rule  XX tX.  enables  the  tra»t«pa  to  pay  to  the  t«]ft1iTM  of  1 
inteitatot  and  fo^  wtukwcSbotf  00  ktlen  of  1 '    '  " 


jsr^tSi 


^d^^ 


«d 
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inMllheY  IS 


n»l  wlieli  m»f  Iutq  br«n  insured,  la  toeti  totULoer**  tH«y  iIiaU 
ik  mou  benedcUL 
in\t  XXX  author! ^>>«  lli>-  iMicii-ly  to  parchaid  from  Ally  of  ILb  mombcri  Uk* 

ttsmy  h>       ,   '  ■  '   M'is. 
I.fkciii  uiire>T  of  InnaraaoM  fhun  0D«  (Heodly  soeiaty 

I  ia  tt)«  L'  fuemlKT  removinf  beyond  tlie  UniUs  of  Vlli« 

iaal  «>ewiy. 
(ttlea  XXXI L  to  XXX Vll,  tvUti*  to  miijoT  poiuLi  of  iott^rDiil  mknugement. 

riie  tables  coutaitiing  Uio  rates  or  miinthly  contribution*, 
lich  follow,  are  not  applicable  to  the  circumstatices  of  all 
sndly  no<^ieties,  but  wiU  be  found  very  near  to  the  average 
m»  generally  adopted. 

I^ble  showing  tlie  sum  to  be  contributed  monthly  by 
rsotis  of  Iho  following  ages  when  admitted*  until  thuy 
lil  reach  the  age  of  stnunty,  to  entitle  them  to  receive 
l^eekly  duriug  sicknesji,  at  any  time  after  one  year  from 
Httne  of  admission  to  the  age  of  seventy : — 


llHUy. 


MuDthly 
fmynunt. 


1 

n 

2 


8r 


2 

2 

2 

JS 

2 

2     4 

2 

8 


c 

7 
8! 


A(fe  tj'-itt 
Hinliddy. 

32  .•. 

33  .,. 

34  ... 

35  ,,, 

36  ... 

37  .., 

38  ... 

39  .,, 

40  .,. 

41  ... 

42  ,., 

43  ... 


Monthly     A^e  nrxt 
VaytDont   Birth-<l«y, 


10} 

J  If 

1 

2J 
3i 

M 

H 

Hi 

1 


44 
45 

46 
47 

4S 
40 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 


Mimtltly 

«.    d. 

•a 

5 

7 
H 

01 


4 
4 
4 
4 

4 


Si 

114 

3 

f>f 
ri    ....   3     8f  43   4     1  55    6   ]u| 

f  *u^  *,,*..  the  receipt  of  which  it  b  desired  to  insure 
»  ^.  should  be  less  than  2Uj.  per  week,   the 

Lir.L.  -.  -.-  must  be  mnde  lu  proportion-  To  entitle  the 
■ber  to  receive  15*.  per  week,  the  payments  must  he 
Hfburthit  the  ab<>vG  rate.  For  I  lis.  per  week,  the  con- 
^■ons  are  one  half  the  rates  stntcd  in  the  table,  and  ko 
ByhM  rule  is  likewise  applicable  to  the  two  following 

Tablt!  »hoTrlng  the  sum  to  he  contributed  monthly  by 
T9ork%  of  lUe  foUo^viiig  ages  when  iidmilted,  to  isecure  the 
|rm«.*nt  to  them  of  a  monthly  annuity  of  2/,*  to  commoner 
Bt  their  altainini?  the  respective  ages  of  either  55,  60,65, 
Tdt  a^  agreeil  at  the  time  of  joining  the  society  ;  the  con- 
»uii«ti»  to  ceiuti  when  the  annuity  commences:— 


Muotlily  ComritniU<iU*  wtttdi  will  ituure  an  AUtiuity 

(ifZL  jVAkI  luuDtUly, 

To  begin  nt 

T(}Hf|{in  at 

Tij  ^MFt^tJ  nt 

Tu  hi^jein  at 

K^^ 

thT- 

tbc 

llt#« 

ih«^ 

R^ 

i{fouf53. 

ftfQ  ol  00, 

iii;«of65> 

U|{ti  of  ^0. 

t.    A       ! 

«,     d. 

«     d. 

«,    ± 

i» 

8    H      , 

2  it 

1     3 

Q    71 

M  id 

S  It 

s   H 

1   Si 

0    8 

■  ^ 

4    i 

1    61 

I     41 

0    84 

m 

4    6* 

4     Hi 

Sli* 

1    H 
1    61 

0    » 
0    91 

Wm 

ft   a 

U« 

0  to 

K 

&    4 

»    i| 

0  102 

!^5 

5    » 

3    4 

1  101 

0  at 

f« 

tt\ 

a  6i 

1  IH 

1     0 

tj 

Hi 

2    1 

I    o« 

m 

6  it 

it   $1 

1  1 

ltd 

?,?, 

*  »i 

a   ♦* 

I  'I. 

90 

4    7 

s  u 

\  s 

ai 

s  ci 

4  lOf 

S    8t 

1     4 

33 

9    9i 

&    » 

2  ltl| 

1   b 

M 

»  M 

5    7* 

a  (it 

I   <; 

34 

10  9i 

C    0* 

3    31 

;  I* 

35 

13    7i 

G     bt 

a  r» 

1   d 

Skt 

6  IM 

3    9 

1  itft 

u 

m 

13    & 

7  0* 
9    tl 

8  Oi 

4    7l 

ii 

m  40 

IB    It 

y   7 

5    0 

■     41 

JO   H 

5    5 

8    71 

m  42 

^ 

n    41 

s  tot 

8  iO 

■    43 

^ 

li     4t 

3    01 

■   44 

]     " 

;iot 

S    31 

IS   u 

7   H 
9  ni 

if 

^      *     ' 

.      . 

$  10| 

4    7 

^ 

M»  lOf 

S    0 

K  ^ 

-     • 

12    0| 

6    61 

m  ^^ 

,     ., 

*     • 

6    0 

m   S3 

«      ■ 

•     * 

s  z* 

■    fi:t 

^ 

^     ^ 

•     • 

2  ?* 

■   M 

, 

,      ^ 

»     • 

8    It 

■  b^ 

•     ' 

*    • 

*     • 

9    01 

.  showing  the  sum  to  be  coi^lributed  monthly  by 
of  the  foUov.uigu^es  when  adrntttcd.  uivtil  ihuv  shall 
Lilie  tt^je  of  he\enty,  to  insure  the  payment  of  UitJ  sum 
al  lUe  lime  of  death :— 


ii 

'     1 

fl 

1 

R 

B 

ill 

i  1'' 

51. 

Ui 

11. 

11 

'II.- 

-< 

!S 

^ 

< 

X 

< 

s 

*.     d. 

(.    d. 

*.    d. 

16 

0     6^ 

26 

0    ^i 

36 

1     11 

4r, 

I     61 

17 

D      7 

27 

0      91 

37 

1  'i 

47 

I   7:1 

IS 

0  n 

2d 

0      91 

'     38 

i  if 

48 

1   b  > 

19 

0      7| 

t)     7i 

29 

0  loi 

39 

1     2* 

49 

I     9t 

20 

30 

y  luj 

40 

1     2i 

50 

1    10^^ 

21 

0     8 

31 

0   lOi 

41 

1     31 

51 

1    Ui 

22 

0     8i 

32 

0  nl 

42 

1     3} 

52 

2     (4 

23 

0     8i 

33 

0  ui 

43 

I     Ji 

53 

2    2 

24 

U     B| 

34 

1     0 

44 

1      S 

54 

2     31 

25 

0     9 

35 

1    oi 

.    45 

I     & 

55 

2     Sf 

The  number  of  friendly  societies  enrolled  by  the  clerki 
of  the  peiloe  in  each  county  tu  Great  Bnliiin  Irom  the  year 
1829  to  1836,  both  inclusive,  in  conformity  with  the  act 
passed  in  that  year  last  mentioned,  arc  as  follow : — 


Bedford 

Berks    . 

Hue  kit 

Cambridge 

Chester 

Cornwall 

Cumberland 

Derby   . 

Devon 

Dorset 

Durham 

Ebsex    . 

Glouc4'sler    . 

Haiilii    . 

He  re  turd 

Hertford 

Kent 

X.an  caster 

Leiceiiter       . 

Lincuhi 

Middlesex  . 

Montniiulh 

Nuriblk 

Nt>rthjimpttn\ 

Northumberland 

Nottingiiam 

Oxford 

Rutland 

Sidop 

Somerset 

Stafford 

Siimdk 

Surrey 

Suijsex 

Warwick 

Wills     . 

Worcester    • 

York     . 


15 
33 
38 
63 
52 
14 
53 

187 
53 
57 
59 
41 
38 
20 
51 
87 

189 
38 
21 

346 
62 
69 
6 
39 
ii7 
30 
4 
84 
87 

180 
CO 
75 
36 
5B 
34 
6S 
26 


Brecon  • 

Cardigan  , 

Carmarthen 

Carnarvon  * 

Denbigh 

Flintj*hire 

Glanrorj:ran     , 

Merioneth 

MniMgnnier> 

Pembroke 

Radnor 

Total  of  Wales 


Aberdeen 

Ayr 

Dumbarton 

Duiofrt<-s 

Kdinbiu^gh 

Fife 

Forfar 

Kntravdine 

Lanark 

LiuUthgow 

Perth 

Renfrew 

Ross 

S:irlinj(  • 

Wigton 


53 
26 
32 
17 
47 
33 
J 12 
19 
20 
27 
8 

394 

5 

17 
3 
I 

46 
2 
4 
2 

25 
2 
1 

11 
1 
I 
1 


Total  of  Scotland        123 


Total  in  England 
Wales 
Scotland 


2438 
394 
122 


Total  in  Great  Britain  2954 


Total  of  England  2438 
No  friendly  societies  ha\o  been  enrolled  in  Huntingdon, 
Westmoreland,  and  Anglcsca.  The  returns  from  Scotland 
comprise  only  those  societies  fnira  which  retunw  of  sick- 
neflS  ind  mortality  have  been  received.  Of  the  above  socie- 
ties there  were  enioUcd  in  England  and  Wales— 


Cn^UD<l« 

WuUs, 

Tuial, 

1829 

55 

3 

5S 

1830 

272 

32 

304 

1831 

400 

49 

44y 

1832 

606 

99 

705 

1833 

346 

64 

410 

1834 

223 

56 

270 

1836 

416 

72 

488 

1836 

126 

19 

145 

2444 

Ceased 

6 

2438 


3^4 


S832 


480 
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Tlio  above-mentioned  societies  do  not  comprise  all,  or 
nearly  ftll  J  hose  which  are  in  existence  in  Great  Biilain,  and 
no  similar  at'couiU  has  been  given  for  Ii'eknd,  Aecordiiig  to 
a  return  printed  by  order  of  the  House  of  Commons  the 
number  of  friendly  societies,  the  rules  of  which  were  filed 
by  tUe  clerks  of  the  peace  in  England  and  AVales,  and 
equivalent  oflicers  in  Scotland  and  Ireland*  between  the 
bcginniug  of  1793  and  the  end  of  1832,  were— 


K 


In  England 
Wales 
Scotland 
Ireland 


16,596 

769 

2,144 

274 

19,763 


Total  in  Ihe  United  Kingdom 

Many  of  the  Rocicttes  included  in  this  return  have  ceased 
to  exist,  but  it  h  known  that  tlierc  are  many  still  in  being 
which  have  not  been  enrolled  under  the  act  of  1829  ;  in  fact 
the  number  which  hav^  deposited  their  funds  w  ith  savings* 
banks  very  greatly  exceeds  those  so  enrolled.  The  number 
having  made  these  deposits,  and  the  amount  of  the  suras 
deposited  by  them,  as  they  stood  on  the  20th  of  November, 
1 83fi,  were  as  follow :— 


AvpraRc 

Number  of 

Atncmnt  of 

tfV  fneh 

SooiotMH. 

DoptMiU. 

i3oeicty. 

£ 

£ 

England 

.     4792 

658,424 

)3S 

Wiiles 

,        U(59 

40,7J8 

151 

Scotland 

92 

11,521 

125 

Irehmd 

26  (i 

ic,e23 

G» 

Total       54U9 


727/295 


134 


It  jfi  to  be  regretted  that  hitherto  no  use  has  been  miide 
of  the  vetiirui  uf  sirkuebs  and  mortality  made  under  the  act 
of  1H29,  ofwhkh  it  i^  understood  that  great  numbei-s  arc 
depObited  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  with 
IhL*  barrister  ap|Kjinted  to  certify  the  rules  of  friendly 
societies.  Several  of  thef^e  societies  are  composed  of  persnns 
engaged  in  some  particular  calling;  and  if  a  careful  analyjsis 
of  the  returns  were  made,  it  might,  anion sf  other  interest iuiij 
and  useful  points  of  informatioUt  affui-d  data  for  estimating 
the  comparative  healthiness  of  different  trades,  a  mnller 


hitherto  very  imperfectly  understood  or  invent  Isate-l    T!. 

experience  of  ditferent  Life  Assurance  Ot' 

pretty  well  acquainted  with  the  rate  •>) 

the  JYigher  and  middle  walks  of  life,  and 

of  mortality,  although  hitherto  very  impti 

a  tolerable  view  of  the  law  of  human  life  m    i 

in  this  country  ;  but  it  is  very  desirable  to  1 

rafelyas  possible  the  experience,  in  i- 

and  mortality,  of  institutions,  the  : 

taken  from  fne  working  classes,  sinru  i; 

be  no  surer  test  discovered  whereby  to  jitI 

of  civdizatiou  than  this,  which  would  ma. .. 

siujiller  approximation  made  by  the  great  hulk 

following  different  emidoyments  and  placed 

localities,  towards  the  substantial  and  neoe&saiy  ct)mfi>it» 

enjoyed  by  ihc  ea^iier  classes. 

To  bupply  this  deficiency  'The  Society  for  the  T' 
of  Useful  Knowledge '  prepared  various  schedules, 
tributed  the  same   to  friendly  societies   in   most  of  ik 
counties  in  England,  and  obtained  in  consequ<»nre  n  txjt' 
siderable  number  of  returns  apply mg  to  the  fi 
occurred  between  the  beginning  of  182.1   an 
1827.     These  returns  were  placed  in    the  I 
Charles  Ansell.  actuary  to  the  Atlas  Insurm 
who  hns  niatle  them  the   groinulwork  of  a 
Friendly  Societies,  in  which  the  Doctrine 
Klciuey,  and  ihe  Doctrine  of  Probability,  are  \ 
plied  io  ilie  Affairs  of  such  Societies,'     It  is 
in  this  place  to  borrow  from  Mr.  An  sell's  tl  i^ 
tions   more   than  the  following  tdble,  \ 
amount  of  sickness  and  mortality  that 
during  fiveyeais  among  all  the  friendly  socie: 
returns  were  obtained,  and  affords  the  most 
mation  that  has  yet  been  given  concerning  the  cihuillies 
to  which  the  working  men  of  England  are  liable.    An  lAii- 
tioiial  coluum  is  given,  deduced  from  the  '  ♦ 
the  Equitable  Society,  drawn  from  the  aetu 
all  the  lives  a?; su red  by  that  corporation  from 
a  period  extending  over  two-thirds  of  a  cenfi 
will  serve  to  show  the  great  disereprttT'i"-  *^vi, 
An  sell's  table,  which  unavoidably  an 
lerials  with  which  that  geiilleman  v    -  :     


'of 
.  of 

IcdoU' 


.18 

*m 

23 
24 
25? 

m 

27 

29 
30 
31 
32 
3.1 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
^_  40 

I  '-' 


ODontit 
«|uuniity  of 

exptnesced  in 
w>»ffiki  and 
accXmnUot 


*5(>0 

*574 

•671 

•725 

'7^i 

'861 

•888 

*850 

*712 

•614 

•711 

•930 

•828 

*753 

•927 

•992 

•939 

•903 

•898 

1-093 

1-291 

1-226 

I    127 

r023 

1*094 

1*249 

1-328 


AuriiaI  rat«  \A 

Murtality, 
vtiowitii;  out  of 
wiiai  mimliHjr 
4iu«  woi.ihldic> 


138-50 

165*00 

186*50 

11 0-22 

108^82 

J  25 -27 

122*15 

96*95 

81*69 

74-69 

80' 19 

109*32 

98-29 

83*25 

6U'0G 

51*24 

60-07 

53*03 

55-89 

75-— 

74*56 

51*60 

48-69 

58*71 


AuddaI  rate  of 

iiiMiii 

MoruUty, 

.nnini^d 

%\\i}V>  iti];oLil  lit 

qil:,tl'.iTV  uf 

wh\L  ininil»>r 

Affc. 

Sickr.c*!', 

otie  wotilii  *l]i'. 

CX|i(i.'«#t:il  jtl 

acc<irr||iii[;  \\j 

vn.r.ks  .,mk 

11 10  Kr|Uiu»*U« 

•!or|fH(ili«>f 

cKpc^lfncL^ 

tt  w«ok. 

130 '83 

43   , 

1*308 

135*60 

46  , 

1-390 

I3(ij() 

47 

J    379 

139-60 

48 
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FRIENDS.    [Q  rA.it  ER9.] 

FRIESLAND,  or  VRIESLAND.  the  most  northerly 
vLjice  of  the  kingdom  of  Holland^  is  situated  between 


52°  40'  and  53*^  28'  N.  lat,,  anil  5°  24'  and  fT 
and  is  bounded  on  tlie  north  by  Ihc  North  St 
by  the  provinces  of  Groningeu  and  Drcnthc,  vu 
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i-mst  by  that  of  Oljerjssel,  and  on  Uieipestund 

I  south-west  by  the  North  Sea  aad  Zuidersee.     It  ia  some- 

timet  called  West  Frieslaiid,  iJi  order  to  disiiii^uisli  it  from 

I  East  Fricslaud  in  Hanover  :  btil  is  not  railed  by  that  name 

;ra  Holland  itself.    The  area  of  Friesland  is  abtmt    1027 

^uare  mOes.  and  the  population,  which  wan  1 76,554  in  the 

jemr  1818,   207.4'25  iu  IS^Il,   and  217,882  in    1835,  h  now 

|,€»Ui]i«ted  at  about  231,000,     The  surface,  as  well  a^i  the 

*-n.ii    if«*lf^  arc  so  identinLnl  in  character  with  those  of  the 

of  North  Holland  tlwt  there  cannot  he  a  doubt 

y  formed  one  and  the  same  country  unlcredently  to 

the  coQvuhton  out  of  wliich   the    Zuidcrsei?,  which  now 

»ei»rate««  them,  arose.    There  are  many  parts  of  Friesland 

wbkh,  like  North  Holland,  lie  lower   than  the  level  of 

the  sea,  and  are  protected   trom  the  storms  of  the  North 

Sea  by  costly  artificial  dykes.    The  whi*le  land  is  Hat  and 

intersected  by  canaU :  nor  is  there  an  eminence  ihronghont 

it  excepting  some  mound<(,  here  called  **  terpen,'*  on  which 

.the  antient  Fri&iana  were  accustomed  lo    take   refuge  in 

ns  of  marine  inundations.     In  all  parts  there  are  di?ep 

ps  ami  marshy  hogs,  between  which,  Ci^pecially  in  the 

and   east,  tracts  of  sand  and  moor,  or  low  meagre 

.landK,  occasionally  interpose.     Tlie  canals,  which  are 

juently    higher   thnn  the  land  they   drain   (the  water 

tug  pumped    up  into  them),  and   have  enabled  human 

"ustry   to   bring   it    under  cultivation,   mostly  join  I  ho 

eunal,  which  he^ins  at    Haarlin^en,  a  port   in   tlic 

_      and  loads  through  Franeker.  Leeuuarden,  and  Dok- 

trm  to  Groninc;en.     The  lowland:*   near   the  coa^t,  pm- 

'tieulsrly  in  the  north-west,  are  mostly  appropriated  to  the 

^     '  '      itle:  and  the  interior  of  the  province,  wheie 

^  somewhat  more  elevated,  to  the  growth  of 

c-trn.      i'  i^  sinnd  has  no  river  of  any  note  excepting  the 

'Lauwcr^,  which  fulls  into  the  gulf  of  that  name,  after  form- 

^M%  ihe  boundary  in  part  between  this  province  and  Gronin- 

e«ti.    Of  the  other  streams,  the  Baarc,  Lindo,  Paassens 

ILr    t>ii»  tlr^t  only  is  navigable  for  small  craft ;  the  uthers 

dets  of  inconsiderable  lenf^ths.     There  arc  a 

bmall  lakes,  called  Meercn,  the  majority  of 

whirh  liavu  been  firmed  by  cxtensivfi  diefjiings   for  tnrf, 

UMil  ars  wcU  stocked  with  li&h*     Of  late  years   many  of 

tiivai  have  been  drained  either  in  part  or  wholly,  and  con- 

vciti-d  into  jjolderStor  inclosu res  of  arable  and  pasture  land. 

Th«  principal  occupatioti  of  the  people  is  brecdim^  cattle^ 

|;roi^iiiC  corn,  fishing,  and  dis^piuj^  and  preparing  turf  for 

^favl.     The   stock   of  cuttle   is   about    17U,000,   and   above 

^,000,0 OU  pounds  of  butter   and   1,000,000   of  cheese  are 

...... .11,.  e3u|jorted,  but  the  ipialily  is  inferior  to  that  of  the 

jiruvvnces  of  Holland.   There  are  numerous  flocks, 

*    are  of  an  inferior  breed,  and  the  wool  is  coarse. 

^juantity  of  lambs  are  exported;  and  a  considerable 

uf  horses  are  bred:  the  stock  of  the  latter  i^  about 

they  ore  strong  limbed  and  stand  high,  and  are 

much  Mjught  after  as  carriage  horsej*.     Swine  are  reared 

■  re.  and  fed  with  a  view  to  the  production  of  lard 

ium  for  meat.     The  agricultural  produce  of  Fries- 

Ll^ud  n  more  than  adequate  to  ita  consumption,  and  ^^ome 

|liHirn  in  exported:  the  chief  or  tide*  of  growth  are  wheat, 

liperior  quality,  remarkably  fine   pease,   potatoes 

It,  and  clover  seed,  which  last  is  exported  largely. 

i^rkp  i  \  the  elfecis  of  the  extensive  cultivation  of  clover  is 

that  the  honey  of  Friesland  stands  in  (Treat  repute.     There 

». ,.,  r..,.   TTiiinufactures:  they  include  wooden  docks, woollen 

4!n,  sad  cloth,  salt,  paper,  and  tiles.   Ship-building 

I  Hi  d  on. 

itants  are  principally  adherents  of  the  Ke- 
'  ran  church  ;  there  are  207  cures  of  souls  at- 
iurlK^it  to  tiiiB  persuasion,  5H  to  the  Mennonite,  and  it  lo 
thr  Roman  Catholic,  besides  2  Luthenin  congregations. 
Their  language  has  a  greater  similarity  to  the  German  thun 
the  Dutch:  in  this  respect,  indeed,  as  well  as  m  their  dre^s 
And  manners,  they  have  retained  much  thai  was  cninmon 
to  their  ancestors.' the  Frisians,  In  the  larger  towns  Dutcli 
!»■  «tKikcn. 

Ffi<<*land  contains  11  towns,  1  market  villai^c,  on 
other  vdluAjes  and  hamlets;  and  m  divided  into  3  cu.  ^r  ^, 
Lreuwardcn  in  the  north,  and  iStnek  and  Herrenveen  in 
the  south,  and  '^<»  ^'ritenien,or  bailiwicks.  Tho  chief  town 
it  Lfouwarden  [LKatTW\UDKM],  about  21,000  inhabiti^nt^,  in 
lla-  \\i-st;  Franeker,  on  the  canul  frrm  Leeuwarden  to 
en,  an  old  town,  with  »hout  JOO  houses  and  4201) 
ots,  a  high  school,  botaniif  garden,  and  tile  raanu- 
ISlctorMf^;  Haarlingen,  a  seaport  on  tlio  Zuider^e,  with 
F.  C.  No.  fi^y 


about  120O  hotMcft,  and  a  population  of  about  r6(M»,  5 
churches,  and  manufaclores  of  sailcloth,  paper  s^Jilt,  &*%, 
and  a  brisk  foreign  trade;  Dttkknm, a  well  budt  town, with 
about  600  houses  and  3600  inhabitants,  2  churches, a  Imnd- 
some  town4iall  with  a  steeple,  manulVictuies  of  beer, 
brandy,  salt,  &c.,  and  a  brisk  trade  in  butter  and  cheese. 
The  preceding  towns,  as  well  as  the  islands  of  Amehind* 
with  3  villages  and  a  population  of  about  3000  ent ployed  in 
navigation,  fishing,  cattle-breeding,  anci agriculture,  and  of 
Sehiermonikoog,  with  about  I  GOO  inhabitants,  are  in  the 
circle  of  Leeuwarden.  In  that  of  SiK*ek  are  the  chief  town 
of  that  name,  on  the  canal  between  Lemmer  and  Leeuwar- 
den, with  2  churches  about  1 100  houses,  an<l  6000  mhjibit- 
ants,  a  town-hall,  manufactures  of  pf>ttery,  linen,  deals,  mU 
&c.,  and  much  trade  in  corn  and  butter ;  Staveren,  a  g»ca- 
port  on  the  most  s*ju I h- westerly  point  of  Friesland,  once  the 
residenco  of  the  Frisian  kings,  with  about  2000  inhabit- 
ants; and  Workum.  a  t»ort  on  the  Zuidersee,  with  about 
3000  itdiabitants,  chiefly  engaged  in  shipping  and  nsheries. 
In  the  circle  of  Herrenveen  is  the  nmrkci-villago  of  that 
name,  and  chief  place  of  the  circle,  built  in  the  midst  of 
moors  of  turf,  with  a  population  of  about  1200;  and  Lan* 
gezwaag,  a  village  of  about  ;*00u  inhabitants. 

The  portion  of  Fncsland  on  the  west  side  of  the  Kms, 
coinmonly  calletl  West  Friesland,  was  annexed  to  ihe  United 
Prminces,  now  the  kinj^lom  of  Holland,  on  the  e»tablii>h- 
ment  of  their  indei)endence  in  1609, 

FRIESLAND,  EAST.    [AuaicM.] 

FRIEZE.     [Civil  Architbcturk;  CotUMN,J 

FRIGATE.     [Skip] 

FRIGATE  (Zoologv).     [PELRCANm*.] 

FRIGIDA'RIUM/  [Bvth.] 

FRINCJK  TREE,  the  English  name  of  the  American 
shrub  Chiunanthns  virginica, 

FRINGI'LLIU.^*  (ornithology),  the  family  of  Finchen. 
This,  acc^irding  lo  Mr.  Vigors,  contains,  in  addition  to 
Aiaiida  [Lauk],  to  f-hich  Embeitza  (the  Buntings)  and  its 
aflinitit??*.  he  observes,  seem  nearly  allied,  the  fjreater  part 
of  the  Lin  mean  Fnn^llee,  together  with  the  Linna*an 
Tana^ra*  [Ta!^a«s»],  which  approach  them  in  their  ex- 
ternal characters  and  in  their  habitat  as  far  as  has  hitherto 
been  ascertained.  These  latter  groups  contain  many 
natural  genera  which  may  be  traced,  in  his  opirn'on,  from 
the  point  of  their  connexion  with  the  Linniean  Frui^tUff*, 
back,  by  a  gradual  increase  of  the  ba^eof  the  bill  inbrcudih 
and  height,  to  the  family  of  Loxiad/r  [Loxiad.e],  whu'h 
unites  with  them  at  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  scries  of 
families  which  compose  the  tribe,  Tlie  Fringiiiidcr^  again, 
act^ording  to  the  same  author,  by  means  of  the  sharp- pointed 
and  lengthened  bill  of  Cardi4eUs,  and  by  the  extension  of 
the  oilmen  of  the  upper  mandible  in  an  angular  form  for 
somti  extent  uyxm  the  front  of  the  head,  conduct  us,  on  tlie 
other  side,  to  the  genus  Icferui,  Briss.,  which  commencea 
the  succeeding  family.  Here,  Mr.  Vigors  thinks  that  tlie 
genus  PtoeeuM  of  Cuvier  also  seems  to  hold  an  intervening 
station  between  the  two  groups,  so  as  to  render  it  ditiieult 
to  decide  in  which  of  them  it  should  be  placed.  There  is 
also,  he  states,  another  dijcided  line  of  relationship  between 
the  two  families,  vis.,  that  which  some  species  of  the  Lin- 
ntoan  Alaudot  particularly  A,  Capen»it,  War  to  the  Siurtnuf 
LuHovicianta^  or  Cresct^nt  Stare  of  Dr.  Latham.  This  latter 
bird  is  well  known  as  the  Alawfa  mtif^a  of  Linnojus,  and 
of  tho  American  ornithologists.  Bl^'  >'<  -Till  srmn -it 
atflnity  to  the  Stumi  and  Ictrri  necc-  ^ 

them.     The  former  relationship  appeai 
on«  of  analogy,  not  of  affmity  ;  while  the  direct  pu^>u|4e 
bKween  the   families    is   found   in  Pf<femM   iXh*^  Wf-nv^r 
Binls),     [Weaver  Biros.]     Mr.  Vigors  makes  /  -^ 

the  first,  and  LfKtiada  the  last  fumiTv  of  the  ( 
Mr.  Saainson   makes  the   FrtrfgiUuiiB  (inclu-l  i 

a^^parentlv — for  hm  Conirostrrs  consist   of  th* 

r      _   "   '         " '         '      ''f(T^    and    nut I'dfiff^ 
nnd  the  order  of  tha 

,  „..  ,..,,  •  - ^'."-     *No 

I  id  circle,'  'u  hit 

;;.,,..,  >t>hi., 'ex!! .      ,  ^truo^l 

tm  \\  of  the  hdl ).  so  much  as  thai  of  the  thn^tlli' 

df/\  le  bill  is  short  ixx\A  nearly  conic  ;  both  mandibles 

are  equally  thick, and  when  clo^cil  their  height  and  breadth 
are  nearly  the  same.  In  many  of  the  F niches  (as  in  the 
subgenera  Amadina,  CuccothranHtex,  kc.)  the  thickness 
of  ihe  hill  at  its  base  in  comparison  lo  the  size  of  the  head 
is  enormous :  but  in  the  Losia  nainnauX  Viiillot,  a  rarti 
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and  most  extraordinary  bird  from  Western  Africa,  the  bill 
is  not  much  inferior  to  the  sife  of  the  head.  It  is  well 
knonvQ  thai  all  these  *  hard-billed  '  birds,  as  the  old  ^Titers 
aptly  called  them,  feed  entirely  upon  seeds  and  nuts ;  and 
the  harder  these  are  the  stronger  are  the  bdU  of  Buch 
species  as  are  appointed  to  derive  nourishment  fixim  the 
different  sorts;  whenever  an  insectivorous  and  frugivorons 
diet  is  united,  as  i&  the  case  with  most  Tanager  finches^  the 
upper  mandible  is  notched  for  the  obvious  purpose  of  more 
firmly  securinj^  that  part  of  their  fowl  which  can  escape/ 

M.  Lesson,  in  his  •  Table  Meihodique,*  places  the  FrrVr- 
giUidaff  as  the  third  family  of  the  Controsfn^i,  and  makes  it 
consist  of  the  following  genera: — Emberiza  of  Linuisus, 
Bmbmzoidf^^  of  Temminck,  Ffingilla  of  LinneDus,  vie., 
Pifr^ita,  Fn'nj^illa,  and  Carduclis  of  Cuvier,  Lin  aria  of 
Bechslein*  Vidaa  of  Cuvier*  Coccoihraustes  of  Brisson. 
i^^Aif/a  of  Brisson,  Loxia  ofBrisson,  Punttirosira  of  Tem- 
niinck,  Conjtkun  of  Cuvicr,  Colitis  of  Brisson  and  LinnaiUB, 
Phytfitoma  of  Molina,  and  Phceu-s  of  Cuvier. 

Ouvier*  in  his  *  R^gne  Animal,'  arrange^*  the  Buntings 
{Emberiza  of  Linnieus)  iraraedialely  alter  the  Titmice 
(Puru^  of  Linnmus) ;  and,  next  to  the  Buntings,  he  places 
the  Sparrows,  tes  Moineaux  {Fringilla  of  Linntcus). 

Cuvier  designates  the  Bunlinga  m  possessing  an  ex- 
tremely distinct  character  in  their  conical,  short,  straight 
bdl,  the  narrower  upper  mandible  of  which*  entering  within 
the  lower,  has  on  the  palate  a  hard  and  projecting  tubercle; 
and  as  granivorous  birds  which  have  little  caution,  and 
readily  enter  Ihe  snares  prepared  for  them.  Those  Buntings 
which  have  an  elongated  nad  on  the  bind  toe  like  the  larks, 
arc  dislinguiahed  by  Meyer  under  the  generic  name  of 
PtertrophaJics, 

The  Spar r own  iFtinsilfn)nTe  characterized  by  Cuvier  as 
havin;;^  a  conical  bill  more  or  less  large  at  its  base,  but  not 
angular  at  the  commissure.  They  subsist  principally  on 
aeiSls.  and  are  subdivided  by  that  zoologist  as  follows  : — 
The  IVaavers  (Plocevx,  Cuv.),  a  form  found  in  both  the 
old  and  the  new  continents.  Those  of  the  old  world 
make  a  nest  by  interweaving  very  skilfully  the  fibres  of 
vegetables,  whence  their  name.  Such  are  the  Touenmn 
Courvi  of  the  Philippine  Islands  {Loxia  Philippina  of  Lin- 
l)a?us),  with  its  pendulous  nest,  having  a  verlit^l  canal 
opening  biilow,  which  communicates  laterally  with  the 
cavity  where  the  young  are  laid,  and  the  R^jmbh'can  ( Loxia 
SOriti  of  Latham),  which  builds  in  society,  and  whose  con- 
joined ne»ts  form  one  large  cimtinuouu  mass  with  numerous 
compartments.  Among  the  Weavers  of  the  new  con- 
tine  nt  Cuvier  places  Le  Mangeur  de  riz,  petit  Chouctw  d^ 
Stmnam,  de  la  Jamatque,  Caitsiqut  noir,  &c,  {OHoIm  m'ger. 
Or,  ortjsivfyru9t  Cotvus  Surinamer^sis,  Gm,),  which,  in 
oountle^»^  Hocks,  lay  waste  the  fields  of  many  of  the  warm 
parts  of  America.  Next  to  the  Weavers  are  placed  the 
Sparrows^  properly  so  called  (P^rgtta  of  Cuvier),  of  wlii(*h 
the  well  known  Common,  or  Home  Sparrow  iPhngilla 
domesfica  of  authors,  Pijrgita  domestiea  of  Cuvier),  the 
eompanion  of  civilised  man  on  a  large  portion  of  the  globe, 
roiiy  serve  as  the  type.  Cuvier  makes  the  FiJtches,  lf*s 
Pinpitns  (Fringilla  of  Cuvier  j,  follow.  Theso  have  the  bill 
rather  less  arched  than  the  iparrows,  and  a  little  longer  and 
stronger  than  the  linnets.  Their  habits  are  more  gay,  and 
their  song  more  varied  than  those  of  the  sparrtnv^,  and  the 
Chaffinch,  le  Pin^n  ordinaire  {Fringilla  cwiebs  of  Lin- 
no^usX  iDiy  be  taken  as  an  illustration  of  th©  genus. 
[CHAFTiP^t^H.]  Tlie  Linnet.^  and  QoU^inchei  {les  Lino  ties, 
Linaria  of  Bech stein)  and  Chardonnerets  {CardmHs  of 
Cuvier)  come  next,  and  tlie  Serine,  or  Tarins^  Canar>^ 
birdu,  for  example.  [Cana^ry  Bird  J  Then  come  the 
If'hidah  Finches,  Widow  Birds^  vla  they  are  popularly 
called  ( Vidua  of  Brisson  and  other  authorsi,  and  next  to 
them  the  Groabeak^,  Gros-becs  iCoccothrau^tes  of  Brisiion 
mid  others),  to  which  Cuvier  considers  there  is  a  gradual 
|f^4,v  ,r  ,.  from  the  linnets  withovit  any  assignable  inten^al, 
itt  completely  conical  bill  is  only  distinguishable 

by  i  .  ivesire:  of  these  the  Coffimo«  C?ro.«A<9u^(io.rm 
Cftcrothran^tes  of  LinnaE!Us)  may  be  considered  as  the  type, 
Pitf/liJ^,  to  which  Cuvier  assigns  certains  foreign  specie^ 
succeeds.  It  has,  as  well  as  Coccothramte^y  a  large  bill, 
which  is  shghtly  compressed,  arched  above,  and  sometimes 
has  a  salient  angle  in  the  middle  of  the  edge  of  the  upper 
mandible.  The  Bull/Inches  (Pi/rrhula)  conclude  the  tribe. 
'  '  '  .'?jParro«r*  Cuvier  places  the  CrmsbiUsiLoxia 
and  the  Durbec*  {Corythus  of  Cuvier,  Strobi- 
Vieillot),  obsennng  that  they  cannot  be  placed  at 


a  distance  from  the  bullfinches  and  eiMaliiUi,  tlii  %tQ  fef 
Cory  thus,  convex  all  round,  ha*  it«  point  carried  albotitbt 
lower  mandible.  Colitis  he  considers  as  ne&rlf  approteb- 
ing  the  preceding. 

M.  Temminek  thus  defines  tb^*  rTinrnrf*>r   nf  il»-  Pt>ri. 
ings  { Emberiza  of  Linnaeus), 
compressed,  trenchant,  without 

their  edges  included  (the  upper  i  i  if r  tfaa 

the  lower),  and  a  little  distant  1j  THebm 

Nostrils  basal,  rounded,  surmounted  by  iJ  flHthm 

which  partially  cover  tliem.     iv«^  with  i  rinr  taj 

cue  posterior  toe,  the  anterior  toes  entirely  divided,  mi 
the  posterior  toe  with  a  short  and  curved  nail:  in  t  «niiU 
niunber  of  species  this  nail  is  straight  a  '  ' 
with  the  fn-st  quill  rather  sbirter  than  thv 
which  are  the  longest.     Tail  forked  or  si 

It  will  be  obe»ehcd  that   in   this  genv 
Teniminck    has   omitted  the   projecting    ;...-. a.. v  * 
palate ;  and  be  jrives  as  a  reason  for  this  omission,  that  it 
not  vi&ible  externally. 

Fmdt  Habits^  Reproituction. — The  prii  ^!  «(fi 

Buntings  consists  of  farinaceous  seeds,  to  U"«*rfii, 

occasionally  added.  The  greater  number  b&uni  woo<U  rtS 
gardens,  and  build  their  nests  in  bushes.  T!)Oa«  vkidi 
have  the  posterior  n«il  or  claw  long,  live  'if  mHti, 

or  in  the  plains,  and  do  not  frequent  the  '  a  slhiait 

all  the  species  the  sexes  present  a  mark^l  iU(lcrenfC;fht 
males  being  variegated  witli  lively  and  well  dcflttcd  ciAoms. 
The  young  may  be  distiiiguished  ttyvm  the  A^ffwln,  idik% 
ihey  much  resemble  by  their  more  sombre  coloufifir,  VAi  ■ 
greater  number  of  deep  spots.  None  of  the  fwMtm 
species  moult  twice,  but  the  greater  part  of  tbr  mi^ 
species  do  so  regularly,  and  the  colours  of  tbe  tiialoeifli|« 
considerably  in  these  two  moults:  in  the  sunnner lliy III 
adorned  with  brilliant  colours ;  in  the  irinter  tlwf  fit  oa 
the  modest  livery  of  the  females.    (Temminek.) 

The  same  ornithologist  divides  the  Buntings  into  tn 
sections. 

I. 
Tlie  Buntings  properly  so  called. 

These  have  the  posterior  claw  short  and  cnr^-w!,  and  lift 
in  the  woods  and  gardens.  They  appear  to  moult  bat  9ftw 
a  year.  Some  parts  of  their  plumage  which  arc  wlaartd 
with  lively  tints  in  the  summer  are  clouded  in  winter  \* 
the  ashy  shading  with  which  the  feathers  are  lemmisftri. 


ing,  e^pernltf 
r^d(9b  ifJfT 

rhkser^ 

Or'  hx 


these  colours  are  without  mixture  in 
the  deep  black,  till  it  becomes  clou 
the  autumnal  moult.  The  common  I 
beriza  ciirinella}  may  be  taken  as  an  ex 
tion,  which  also  contains,  amone  ntber  ■- 
( Emberiza  hortuhma  of  Linn 
Latham)  and  the  Cirl  Bunting 
nteus). 

IL 

The  Spur  Buntings  {Bruam  Eperonniers,  Pd^iff^jiuart 
of  Meyer). 

This  section  has  the  back  claw  loti  ■  '  '   ':A\ 

arched.    The  species  compoj^ing  it  Ir  I' 

in  open  places.     Their  moult  i^  ii 

the  colours  of  the  plumage  chn-  : 

and  the  action  of  the  air  and  t.^...,    ,.  ......   Uir,, 

dress  appears  very  different  from  that  which  thr 
assume  in  the  autumn. 

The  numerous  genera  into  which,  as  we  have  wen, 
genus  Fringilla Qi  llliger  has  been  su Individ ed  rlo  nM  ar 
with  M,  Terarainck's  views ;  and  as  this 
logist  has  as  much  practical  experience  a- 
have  made  this  interesting  branch  of  natural  bistwf)  ih«t 
study,  and  perhaps  mores  we  think  it  right  to  put  fhf  xtu- 
dent  in  possession  of  his  opinions  on  this  subject* 

M.  Temminek,  then,  thus  defines   his  genus 
(Frt>i^7/a  of  IMiger).     Z?/// short,  str 
and  coiupietely  conical;  upper  man^l 
a  httle  inclined  towards  the  poiiiJ,  w.^. 
with  the  upper  part  depressed,  often    y 
angle  between  the  frontal  feathers,     Nt>^ 
placed  near  the  front,  behind  the  horir^ 
swollen  part  of  the  bill,  partially  bidden  1 
the  front.     7>v/  with  the  tarsiia  shorter 
toe ;  the  anterior  toes  entirely  divided.     l>      _ 
second  or  third  quills  graduated,  the  third  or  luurth  longest." 
Tail  varying  in  form. 

Food,  'Hmkii$t  MipfwAtMm  ^^^Tfm^  blnls,  siy^  M. 
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Tomminek,  feed  on  all  sorts  of  seeds  and  grains,  which 
they  oi»en  with  the  bill,  at  the  same  time  rejecting  the 
husk ;  it  ia  only  very  rarely  that  insects  are  added  to  this 
diet.  They  inhabit  all  the  countries  of  the  globe,  but  par- 
ticularly the  regions  of  the  torrid  zone  and  warm  latitudes. 
They  raise  many  broods  annually,  collect  together  in 
aubnerous  flocks,  and  migrate  in  associated  flights.  Of  all 
the  winged  class  they  are,  after  the  Pigeons  and  Gallina- 
ceous Birds,  the  most  easily  domesticated.  The  greater 
number  of  forei£;n  species  and  some  European  undergo  a 
double  moult.  When  this  takes  place,  the  male  assumes 
in  winter  the  Uvery  of  the  female.  The  young  of  the  year 
differ  from  the  old  ones  before  the  autumnal  moult ;  but 
after  that  period  it  becomes  impossible  to  distinguish  them. 
Upon  tnis  extensive  genus  M.  Temmiuck  proceeds  to 
remark  that  methodists  nave  essayed  to  class  these  birds 
in  many  genera,  under  the  designations  of  Strobilophoga, 
Coccotnrausies,  Fringilta,  Pasier,  Pyrgita^  Vidua,  Linaria, 
and  CardueltM.  The  manners  of  all  these  birds  being,  with 
some  slight  shades  of  difference,  absolutely  the  same,  it  is 
impossible,  in  his  opinion,  to  have  recourse  to  the  invention 
of  new  names  as  the  means  of  subdividing  this  great  group. 
M.  Temminck  declares  that  he  took  the  greatest  pains  to 
eompare  more  than  a  hundred  foreign  species  with  our 
indigenous  species,  and  the  result  of  this  eiuiraination  con- 
firmed him  in  the  conclusion  that  there  exists  a  gradual 
passage,  without  any  demarcation,  from  one  species  to  an- 
other. This  natural  series  has,  he  obscr>'es,  been  recog- 
nised by  lUiger,  who  unites  all  these  birds  with  a  thick 
and  conical  bill  (d  bee  gros  et  conique)  in  one  gpreat  genus 
under  the  name  of  FringiUa,  comprising  the  Bullfinches 
(Pyrrhula)  therein.  M.  Temminck,  however,  thinks  that 
these  last  ought  to  be  classed  in  a  distinct  genus,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  form  of  the  bill,  certain  habits,  and  perhans, 
also,  with  reference  to  the  countries  they  inhabit.  Tne 
genus  Loxia,  he  remarks,  has  been  restoied  by  lUigcr  to 
the  limits  assigned  to  it  by  Brisson ;  and  he  adds  that  he 
(M.  Tomminck)  has  separated  from  tho  genus  Loxia  of 
Linnaeus  a  $>pccies  singularly  characterized  by  the  form  of 
the  bill,  under  the  name  of  Psitiirostra,  M.  Cuvier,  he 
goes  on  to  observe,  has,  in  the  Rhgne  Animai,  indicated, 
rather  than  established  characteristically,  many  genera  and 
subgenera.  M.  Cuvier  allows  that  there  is  a  gradual  pas- 
sage, without  anv  assignable  interval,  from  the  Linnets  to 
the  Grosbeaks,  ^e  species  of  his  genus  Vidua,  or  Widow 
Birds,  are  distinguished  by  some  of  the  upper  coverts  of 
the  tail  being  excessively  elongated  in  the  males.  This  dis- 
tinction, available  for  recognising  the  males  only,  disappears 
in  tlie  moult ;  for  in  winter  they  have  no  conformation  of 
the  tail  differing  from  that  of  the  females ;  and  at  Uiat 
season  it  would  be  difllcult  to  pronounce  whether  they 
were  Linnets,  Sparrows,  or  Finches  {Pinsons).  M.  Tem- 
minck agrees  that  to  facilitate  the  methodical  arrangement 
of  the  great  number  of  species  composing  this  genus,  it  is 
necessary  to  have  recourse  to  an  artificial  classification,  by 
the  aid  of  which  the  species  ma^  be  easily  found.  The 
simplest  method,  in  his  opinion,  is  to  form  three  sections 
in  tne  genus  Fringilla,  under  indications  which  have  more 
or  less  reference  to  the  three  different  groups  of  bills,  which 
may  be  separated  into  Laticones,  Brevicones,  and  Longi- 
corhes.  In  the  first  section  may  be  comprised,  he  thinks, 
the  greater  number  of  the  pretended  Loxia  of  authors, 
some  soi-disant  BengaUes,  and  the  Sparrows  (Moineaux), 
which  resemble  ours  in  the  colours  of  their  plumage ;  in 
the  second,  some  Sparrows  {Moineaux)  of  authors,  the 
Finches  (Pinsons),  the  Linnets  {Linoti€s\  and  those  indi- 
cated as  Widow  Birds  {Vidua),  BengaUes,  and  Ssnegalies; 
m  the  third  the  Tarins,  some  SenegaUes,  and  the  Char- 
donnerets* 

L 

The  Laticones. 

(Bill  large,  convex,  more  or  less  swollen  on  tne  sides.) 

The  Grosbeak,  Haw  Grosbeak  or  Hawfinch  {Loxia  cocco- 
thraustes  of  Linnsus,  Fringilla  coccoihraustes  of  Tem- 
minck) is  placed  by  that  author  at  the  head  of  this  section, 
which  contains,  among  other  species,  the  Green  Grosbeak 
or  Greenfinch  {Loxia  Chloris  of  LinnsBus,  Eringilla  Chloris 
of  Temmiuck)  and  the  Common  Sparrow. 

IL 

The  Brevicones. 

(BiU  in  the  shape  of  a  cone,  more  or  less  short,  stnugbt^  and 

cfUikUiiii]^  ^ftcA  OTpjtri  thi9iKkoiit»]k 


M.  Temminck  commences  this  section  with  the  Chaffinch 
The  Linnets  also  belong  to  i:. 

ra. 

The  Longicones. 

(Bill  in  the  fbrm  of  a  straight  cone,  long  and  compressed ; 
points  of  the  two  mandibles  sharp.) 

The  Citril  Finch  {Fringilla  Citrinella  of  Linnajus)  ap- 
pears at  the  head  of  this  section,  which  also  comprises, 
among  other  species,  the  Siskin  {Fringilla  spinus  or  Lin- 
nffius),  the  Lesser  Red  Pole,  and  the  Goldfinch. 

In  the  second  volume  of  his  'Classification  of  Birds,' 
lately  published  (1837),  Mr.  Swainson  makes  the  Cocco- 
thraustince  the  typical  group,  a  subfamily  composed  of  the 
hawfinches,  weavers,  goldfinches,  and  linnets.  Thoy  live 
entirely  upon  trees,  and  have  the  bill  very  strong  and 
entire.  Genus,  Coccothraustos ;  subgenera,  Pyrenestes, 
Sw.,  Coccoborus,  Sw.,  Coccothraustes,  Briss.,  Spermophaga, 
Sw.,  Dertroides,  Sw.  Genus,  Ploceus ;  subgenera.  Vidua, 
Cuv.,  Euplectes,  Sw.,  Ploceus,  Cuv.,  Symplectes,  Sw. 
Genus,  Amadina,  Sw.,  {Bengaly);  subgenera,  Estrelda, 
Sw.,  Amadina,  Sw.,  Spermestes,  Sw.,  Erythura,  Sw.,  Py- 
telia,  Sw.  Genus,  Tiaris,  Sw. ;  Genus,  Carduelis,  S  w. ; 
Genus,  Linaria,  Briss.;  subgenera,  Linaria,  Leucosticte, 
Sw.,  Chloris,  Sw.  Tlie  second  or  subtypical  group  he 
makes  to  contain  the  Tanagrina.  Genus,  Tardivola,  Sw. ; 
Genus,  Tanagra,  Linn. ;  subgenera, /^7y/M«,  Cuv.,  Tanagra, 
Linn.,  Pamphopis,  VieilL  Genus,  Phojnisoma,  Sw. ;  sub- 
genera, Lamprotes,  Sw.,  Phoenisoma,  Sw.,  Tachyphonus, 
VieilL,  I^ucojyygia,  Sw.  Genus.  Nemosia,  Vieill. ;  Genus, 
Aglaia,  Sw. ;  subgenera,  Euphonia,  Sw.,  Tanagrella,  Sw. 
Genus,  Pipillo,  Vieill. ;  subgenera,  Arremon,  Vieill.  The 
third  consists  of  the  Fringxllirue  or  true  finches,  differing 
materially  from  the  ti^o  former ;  their  bills  are  generally 
smaller,  but  more  perfectly  conic ;  seeds  form  their  food 
almost  entirely ;  and  they  chiefly  live  upon  tho  ground. 
Genus,  Pyrgita,  Antiq. ;  subgenera,  Aimophila,  Sw.,  Leu- 
cophrys,  Sw.  Genus,  Fringilla,  Linn. ;  subgenera,  Passe- 
rella,  Sw.,  Fringilla,  Zonotrichia,  Sw.,  Ammodrarnus,  Sw., 
Chondestes,  Sw.  Genus,  Emberiza ;  subgenera,  Embenza, 
Linn.,  Fringillaria,  Sw.  Genus,  Leptonyx.  Sw.;  sub- 
genus, Melojihus,  Sw.  Genus,  Pleclrophanes,  Meyer ;  sub- 
genera. Miliaria,  Sw.,  Plectrophanes,  Meyer.  Genus,  Agro- 
philus,  Sw.  The  fourth  contains  the  Alaudince,  Bill  much 
more  slender  than  in  any  of  the  preceding ;  hind -claw  al- 
ways more  or  less  lengthened.  Genus,  Alauda,  Linn.; 
Crenus,  Calendula,  Linn. ;  subgenera,  Mya/ra,  Horsf..  Bra- 
conyx,  (Brachonyx  ?)  Sw.  Genus,  Agrodroma,  Sw. ;  Genus, 
Macronyx,  Sw. ;  Grenus,  Certhilauda,  Sw.  Mr.  Swainson 
considers  that  the  Alaudina  pass  into,  fifth,  the  Pyrrhulints 
(Bullfinches).  Genus.  Pyrrhulauda,  Smith;  genus,  P\r- 
rhula;  subgenera,  Crithagra,  Sw.,  Spermophila,  Sw 
Genus,  Psittirostra,  Temm. ;  Genus,  Corythus,  Cuv.;  Genus, 
Ha^morrhous,  Sw. ;  Grenus,  Loxia,  Linn. 

On  the  10th  January,  1837,  Mr.  Gould  (who,  in  his 
great  work  on  the  Birds  of  Europe,  adopts  the  Geniw.  Ery- 
throspiza  of  the  Prince  of  Musignano)  exhibited  to  the 
Zoological  Society,  firom  Mr.  Darwin's  collection,  a  scries  of 
Ground  Finches,  so  peculiar  in  form  that  ho  was  induced  to 
regard -tbem  as  constituting  an  entirely  new  group,  con- 
taining 14  species,  and  appearing  to  be  strictly  confined  to 
the  Gallapagos  Islands;  and  he  proposed  the  following 
generic  names  for  them:  Geospiza,  Camarhynchus,  Cac- 
tomis,  and  Certhidea,  giving  at  the  same  time  their  cha- 
racters. On  a  subsequent  evening,  Mr.  Darwin  remarked 
that  these  birds  were  exclusively  confined  to  the  Gallapagos 
Islands;  but  their  general  resemblance  and  their  indis- 
criminate association  in  large  flocks  rendered  it  almost  im- 
possible to  study  the  habits  of  particular  species.  In  com- 
mon with  nearly  all  the  birds  of  these  islands,  they  were  so 
tame  that  the  use  of  the  fowling-piece  in  procuring  speci- 
mens was  quite  unnecessary.  They  appeared  to  subsist  on 
seeds  deposited  on  the  ground  in. great  abundance  by  a 
rich  annual  crop  of  her&ge.  {ZooL  Proc.,  1837.) 

Having  thus  endeavoured  to  give  the  student  a  general 
sketch  of  this  family  of  birds,  and  the  views  of  some  of  the 
leading  ornithologists  with  regard  to  them,  we  shall  here- 
after, as  far  as  our  limits  will  permit,  give  a  description  of 
a  few  of  the  most  remarkable  forms  of  tlie  species  which 
compose  it.  Our  own  woods,  hedges^  and  phiius  afford 
I  ample  materials  for  every  (»bserver  who  would  study  th<^ 


FRISCHES  HAFF.  an  inclosed  arm  of  Jhe  BaUic, 
iyln^  iKiTvveen  54''  12'  and  54°  48'  N.  lal.  and  19*^  !«'  mid 
20°  31'  E.  lofiij.  It  beiongs  to  the  province  of  Eastern  Prus- 
sia; its  len>;ih  from  Holbtein,  a  vilbge  at  ils  N*E.  extre- 
mity, about  42  miles  W.  of  Kuiiigaberif,  to  its  soulli-western 
extreraity  neiir  Yun^ftjr,  a  village  N.E.  of  Elbing,  is  abaut 
60  miluB:  its  mean  breadth  is  about  11  J,  and  its  greatest 
about  1 8j  miles ;  and  it  occupies  an  area  of  about  3 1 U  square 
mUes.  It  is  separated  from  the  Bnltic  by  a  narrow  tongue 
of  lanri  or  siindbauk  eallcd  the  Frische  Nobnmg,  on  whi<'h 
are  I  he  hamlets  of  Nenbur^,  Kaldberf*,  and  Prcbnenan,  and 
at  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  which,  oppoi^ite  to  Pillau, 
there  is  a  narrow  strain  1'2  feet  deep  itml  30D0  feet  wide, 
called  the  Gatt.  Tins  passage  was  farmed  by  an  inundiition 
of  the  waters  c>f  the  Hnf!"  m  the  yeai*  1510,  In  consequence 
of  the  shallowness  of  water  in  the  Fri^che  HaJf,  parti- 
cularly in  summer,  no  lartre  vessels  can  navigate  it,  and 
Pillau  is  ihercfore  the  port  bolb  of  Konigsberg  and  Elbiiig. 
Amons^  the  numerous  streams  which  llnd  an  outlet  in  this 
Hflffj  are  Ihe  Pregel,  Frisching.  Passai*gc»  Bantle,  and  two 
arms  of  the  Vistula,  of  which  the  most  Moutbernly*  on  quit- 
tin;i^  the  niiiiii  channel  of  that  river,  take^  the  name  of  the 
Nof^ath  ami  tlowsi  pasiElbing,  The  towns  of  Fischhausen, 
Branclnnburi^,  Fnmenbiirjr,  and  Tidkemit,  are  on  the  north- 
ern and  western  banks  of  the  Ilaff. 

FRISCHIJN,  NICODEMUS,  boru  in  1547,  Was  the 
son  of  a  Pfuteiitaut  clergyman  in  the  duchy  *>fWnrlemberg. 
He  ^hwvved  at  an  early  age  a  grent  aptitude  for  the  study  of 
languages,  beciinie  un  acromnlished  scliolar,  and  wa^*  made 
professur  in  the  university  of  TiihiugeUt  where  he  wrote  his 
Paraphrases  of  Vir^irs  Bucf>lie>  and  Geurgics,  andof  Per- 
sius,  txa  well  a;*  }x  great  (juautity  of  orii^inal  poetry,  and 
several  driinias,  for  one  of  which,   eiditied  *  Rebecca/ lici 


enemies  of  Rome,  and  razed,  with  one  r^-  ■-  -  -**  figf 
stTonghobU  in   these  piirt^,  havinsf  in   J  t»., 

when  Olennius  was  tl»e  Roman  lieiit^^^  ^^  Uk 

Romans,  shun  about  900  of  them  u  fa- 

henna,  and  freed  them  solve-*  from  it  i-j 
Ann.iv.  c,72,  73.)      Corbulo»  the  R*.ni 
Claudius,  A.  D,  4r»  reduced  ihem  to  oln 
drove  them  out    of   some   districts    oti    ilits  ^d^  vi'  tm 
Zuidersee,  which   they   hud  invaded.       fTtteit,  Ann.  liii 
c.  54.)     From    I  his   period    until    the    faurih    stid   ftWr 
centuries,  when  they  appear  as  members  of  the  great  ewn- 
federacy  of  the  Saxons,  no  mention  of  them  occurs.    We 
find  them    at  this  time  holding?  the  seo-coosta  from  ll^ 
Scheklc  to  the  Elbe  and  Eyder,  whence  it  '     ^  ^e^ 

tured  that  a  variety  of  tribes  were  then  cin  '^ 

the  name  of  Frisians.  They  naw  p>asiJtHt , ,. > ^. ,  ,,j.w  tuiuuj, 
in  company  with  the  Angles  and  Saxons,  nod  aide^i  thfrnj 
in  its  conquest.  Under  the  emperor  Julian  thev  made 
themselves  masters  and  retained  possession  of  thr  wlnml  o( 
the  Batavi,  on  which  spot  they  were  sorely  humbled  hv 
Pepin,  major-domo  of  the  Franks,  w  ho  put  Itidbod  tlicr 
king  to  dight,  and  wrested  the  whole  of  their  weiilem  bittdi 
from  them  as  far  as  the  mouths  of  the  Rhme.  P^pi)^ 
Radbod*s  iiucccssor,  made  a  fruitless  attetupf  l*^  r^fovt^the 
lost  territory,   and  was  driven  back   by   Cli  -td. 

Charlemagne  hereupon  brought  the  eastern  -of 

the  Frisians  under  subjection,  and  appoini     '  [j  dsici 

over  them,  whase  office  subsequently  nn  ■  HjaA  of 

chieftain  (hauptling.)  The  result  ol  eont  m  viru  >t  i ugjgteifer 
tlie  mastery  between  these  chieftains,  who  railed  IbeaiKfcflfl 
counts,  was,  that;  count  Edzurd  prevuiled,  and  e!^t^lki{ic«t 
himself  ill  that  part  called  East  Friesland  in  l45S.  I»  i$Sf 
count  Enno  acknowledpred  it  as  a  fief  of  the  eitu]  ^«  ur-'fr' 
the  emperor  Ferdinand,  and  was  raised  by  hi. 
nity  of  a  soverei^'n  prince;  but  both  his  po\i 


was  crowned  with  a  gohl  laurel  crown  by  the  Emperor  Ru 

dolf  n.  at  the  Diet  of  Riilisbon,  with  the  title  of  poet  lau  ,  .,     , 

reate.  But  his  satirical  humour  made  him  enemies,  and  his  descendants  was  jealously  limited  by  lue  i: 
being  charged  with  adultery,  he  was  obliged  to  leave  Tiibin-  {  The  last  prince  died  in  1744,  and  by  virtue*  r 
gen.  After  visiting  several  towns  of  Germujiy,  heat  last ;  grant  in  1690,  Prussia  took  possessions 
settled  at  Mayence,  where  he  publisltcd  some  of  his  workd.  It  was  wrested  from  her  in  1808,  and  Ir 
In  consequence,  it  would  seem,  of  fiesb  satirical  effusions 
firom  his  pen,  tlic  duke  of  Wiirtemberg  caused  him  to 
be  arrested  at  Mayetice,  and  shut  up  in  a  tower,  from  whence 
he  attempted  to  escape,  but  fell  in  so  doing  from  a  great 
height,  and  die^l  of  the  fail  in  November,  1590,  being  41 
years  of  a^e.  He  wrote  a  great  number  of  works,  the  prin- 
cipal of  which  are:  I.  *  De  Aslronomicio  Ai lis  cum  Doetrina 
Caelesti  et  Naturali  Pbilosophin  cn>uvtnientia;*  2*  *lnstitu- 
tiones  OratorisB  ;*  3.  Several  Oiutions;  4.  A  work  on  edu- 
cation entitled  *De  Ratione  iustituendi  Puerum  ab  ailno 
a»tatis  sexto  vel  septimo  ad  annum  usque  sextumdeciraum  ;' 
5.  *Biab)gus  Logicus  contra  P.  Rami  Sophisticam  pro  Arts- 
totele,*  and  other  treatises  against  the  schoolmen;  *Facc- 
tico  Seloctiorcs,'  many  of  them  licentious  ;  7,  *  QuEustbnum 
Grammatiearutn,  libri  octof  S.  'luTryphiodorij^gyptii  Gram- 
matici  librum  de  liii  excidio,  interpretatio  duplex  et  notse  ad 
textnm  Griecum;'  0,  *  Notes  on  Callimachus;'  JO.  •Aris- 
tophanes repurgatus  a  mend  is  et  interpreiatus  ;'  IJ.  *In 
ebrietatem  Carmina  C  and  a  quantity  of  verses,  elegies,  sa* 
tires,  epigrams,  besides  the  dramas  and  the  paraphmses  of 
classic    authors   above    mentioned. 

(Teissier,  EO^^px  des  Hommes   Sauans ;  Morcri's  Dic- 
tionary^ art.  *  Frischlin.') 
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land;  in  1810  it  became  a  province  of  the  French  eiiiijire; 
in  1S13  Prussia  recovered  it»  and  in  1815  she  ceded  it  to 
Hanover. 

Tlie  western  part  of  the  Frisian  temtoiT,  <irllM 
Friesland,  is  a  province  of  the  kingdom  erf'  Holland. 

The  ant  lent  Frisians  resembled  the  Germans  in  thftr 
habits  and  mode  of  living,  and  accord  in  j:^  to  Twrittts*  tk 
only  tribute  they  could  afl'ord  to  nay  the  Romans  rolsiirtd 
of  skins.  They  were  governea  by  two  pvirin-s.  utuwe 
authority   was    exti-emely    conflned.      Their  ti 

are  settled  among  the  small  islands  on  the  v^  jn, 

of  the  duchy  of  Sehleswig,  and  preserve  not  only  the  iwune 
of  Frisians,  but  many  vestiges  of  theLr  customs  and  drtst 
They  wander  in  quest  of  a  livelihood  to  Hottand  and  tltf 
neighbouring  countries,  and  return  homo  witli  the  jmtdmt; 
of  their  labours.  (Tacitus'  j-i«//a^^ ;  Wiarda'a  IHttorm  ^ 
E.  Ft  i (island.) 

FRIT.  [Glass J 

FliriH,  or  FIRTH,  is  used  on  the  easteni  to^t  <»fSf>3t- 
land  to  indicate  what  on  the  western  is  called  a  L    '     *' 
is   doubtless  dcrivecl  from    the   language  of  the 
wl  10  came  from  the  northern  parts  of  Eurniu''  t.r 
spends  to  the y/o/vi  of  ihe  Danes  and  No 
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FRISIANS,  a  poople  of  G^armany,  who  formed  jmrt  of 'iy?tin/«rof  the  Icelunders.   It  is  a  term  prc^ 
tiio   nation  of  the  lugs^voucs.     Their  name  has  been  by  |  cate  a  narrow  and  deep  inlet  of  the  sea,  especiaily  m  i  rofty 
«ome  derived  from  tlie  low  German  word  *  fresen,'  to  shake         ^    *  '  .        *  ■  *  *      . . 

or  tremble,  in  allubion  to  the  nature  of  their  country,  the 
ioil  of  whicli  is  an  unstable  or  shaking  Uioor.  They  were 
divided  into  Frisii  Miuoves,  who  inhabited  the  lands  north 
of  the  island  of  the  Bat^ivi — the  present  provinces  of 
Oberyssel,  Gclders,  ami  Utrecht,  and  the  greater  i>art  of  the 
province  of  Holland,  inclusive  of  the  Zuidersee,  which  at 
that  time  was  nu>stly  dry  land;  and  the  Frisii  Majures,  who 
inhabited  the  land  between  the  Vssel,  Ems.  and  the  country 
of  the  Bructeri— that  is,  the  present  pruvinccs  of  West  Fries- 
land  and  Groningen.  The  old  Rhine  separated  them  from  the 
Batavi,  and  the  Enis  from  tlie  Chauck  According  to 
Tacitus  {Ann^  ii.  e.  'J4)  they  were  the  most  steadtast  allies 
whom  the  Romans  possessed  in  this  quarter  ;  they  aided 
Drusus  and  Germatiicus  in  their  campaigns  against  the 
Cherusci,  und  saved  the  Roman  fleet  from  destruction  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Ems.  But  this  state  of  amity  was 
broken  off  n||Kjn  the  Romans  making  an  attempt  X\i  treat 
th»m   as  subjects;    the}    tliencejbrw&rd  became  deilaitd 


and  elevated  coast,  and  is,  perhaps,  preferable  lo  ibc  tcn» 
sound,  which  is  generally  used  for  such  inlet &. 

FRIU'LL  the  most  eastern  province  of  Italy,  f^rrotn/ 
part  of  the  Venetian  territory,  is  bounded  on  ti  ' 
the  Carnic  AltJs,  which  divide  it  from  the  valley 
in  Carinthia;  on  the  north-east  by  the  Jn, 
divide  it  from  the  valley  of  the  Save;  on  \\  > 

an  ofl*set  of  the  Carnic  Alps,  which  divides  ; 
of  the  Piave  in  the  province  of  Belluno;  c 
province  of  Treviso,  from  which  it  isdiv 
Liveujta;  on  the  south,  partly  by  the  D^tvj- 
Venice,  and  partly  by  the  Adriatic  sea;  \.\ 
the  government  of  'I'rieste  or  of  Istria.  '1 
between  Venetian  Friuli  and  the  Austrian  > 
were  nuirked  by  tlie  river  Isomeo,  hut  the  buu  ^^% 

plated  farther  west,  runniiig  fi^om  Palnmnovn  ^  K 

of  the  Ansa,  Iciivmg  out  Aquiloia  and  Gi  .<• 

part  of  the  circle  of  Istria.   [Aquilei  v.]     1  .>f 

Italy  on  this  side  are  not  strongly  tnarke<t  l»y  u^iiurc     IM 
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iiu  ol  tlie  Alp4i  tlo€)i  not  appraarh  »o  near  the  sea  a£  ou 
I  v^eitei'ii  iVutiiuTa  of  (ienoa,  uu<l  tliL*  luniii  rnljie  ur  Julian 
Jp>  tunj*  gff  to  iUa  tastvvurd  a  con^idoraljlL'  disluiice  in- 
liauiil  between  the  hourcca  of  the  Uonzo  and  tbu»e  uF  the 
^ye.  Tilts  rallc}  yf  the  Isonaio  uJmj  aiiJ  iti>  triUiUiiiuvs  pre- 
^1  an  open i Hi;  into  Caniuila,  and  the  c^sl^i  of  tlkf  AdriuUe 
tUau  t^asy  aocei»s  to  Italy  tVoiu  Istriu,  Croatia,  and  other 
|»rt»4  of  lU^ricuni.  Many  centuries  ago  Paulub  Diaconos  and 
iiihiT  writer*^  had  observed  ihut  Italy  was  vuo&t  aaesaible  to 
iofx*tga  ariiiiL'tt  mi  its  oa^turu  frun tiers  on  the  aido  of  lllyri' 
cuia  and  Pannonia,  and  Uiis  may  cvplain,  in  pari,  why 
'^  <'  -mans  have  alway.s  found  greater  facility  i ban  the 
I  in  ma-intaining  a  fuolinL^  in  the  Peninaula,  Accord- 
.*.^.>  Ui^  wos  tbcs  fijad  by  which  the  Goths,  Ihc  HeruU, 
tUe  linns,  tho  XA>ngobards,  and  llie  Hungarians,  succor- 
[ivaded  Italy. 

pianie  of  Fnuli  appears  to  be  a  corruption  of  Fornm 

rniiniio*  the  name  of  a  Roman  colony  said  to  have 

Tuunded  by  Ciciiur.  now  Cividal  di  Ftiuli,  on  the  river 

iitso,  one  of  the  atUoenis  of  the  Isoiizo^  which  ibws  aloiig 

luehti^TU  side  of  an  otlaet  of  the  Julian  Alps  winch  hounds 

ill  to  the  norlh-casi,   Nuuierou:^  and  import*Lut  rtnnains 

I        t'    A  All  colony  have  been  lately  excavated  by  the 

1 1  :  Toi'jo  {Giornalc  Arcadico^  vol  xvii.  pp.  40b'  1 1  >, 

>jn,  \.  lio  entered  Italy  on  this  side,  aflter  cuuqucrinjj  the 

as  of  the  Po,  placed  hia  nephew*  Gibulfus  ai  governor 

lake  of  Friuli.     From  that  time  Fiinli  forme<l  one  of 

rpnncipal  duchies  of  which  the  elective  monarchy  of  the  [ 

jd^i  was  CLimposed.    When  Charlemagne  overthrew 

^narchy  in  the  cidit  centim,  he  left  Friuli  to  its 

_ard  duke  Rologaldus^  hut  Atlelgiaus  the  fogitivc  son 

adorius  having  re-appeared  in  Italy  with  Iruops,  the 

|c  of  Friuli  joined  him,  for  which  he  was  altxieked  by 

^',  uefeuted  and  executed,     Charieiuagne  tfien 

chy  to  a  Frenchman  of  the  name  of  Henri, 

"wldui^i  ty  h*^  government  the  tcrritorit'&  of  Styria  and  Car- 

intLim.  Henri  wiLi  assiassinated  aj>.  7UiJ ;  after  which  several 

:'  "      td  in  succession,  and  among  others  Berengarius, 

I  the  crown  of  Italy  after  the  extinction  of  the 

1  dyim&ty.  Bercnt^aiius  was  assassinated  \,r  [I24, 

Liade  hov\rever  of  buhaequent  dukes  of  Friuli  till 

.,..;it;  of  the  i  1th  century,  when  Conrad  the  Salic, 

r  of  Germany  and  king  of  Italy,  gave  both  the  duchy  of 

j^nd  the  luarquisate  of  Istria  to  his  chanceUor  Popixj, 

^tArch   of  Aquileia,      Poppy's   sncce&soi*s    held    Friuli 

overciijn   princes,  thougli  nominal  feudatories  of  the 

[jire  till  the  yenr  1 4 2t),  when  the  patrianh  hein.^  at  war 

»  Venice,  the  Venetians  eunquered  Fnuli  and  annexed 

"to  tlieir  territories,  leavui^  to  the  people  of  (he  towns 

iJ^ir  lounieipal  hiws  and  magistrates,  and  lo  the  feudul 

^     "    their  juriMlictions  and  allowing  them  to  retain  a  eon- 

'  "e  degree  of  independence.     The  county  of  GoriJ&ia 

tc»rritory  of  Moni'alcune,  on  the  east  bank  of  the 

2o,  belonging  to  the  old  ducl»y  of  Friuli,  were  gi\  en  np 

Ltuitria,     Friuli  remained  subject  to  Venice,  till  the  fall 

hat  repuhlic  in  iri>7  ;  it  was  tben  ceded  to  Austria,  by 

I  ptjacc  of  Campoformio;  was  afterwards  annexed  to  the 

^cdurn  of  Italy  m  1SU6.  but  was  reconquere^l  by  AiLstria 

ibe  other  Venetian  pravincea  in  1814,    It  ntnv  forms  a 

I  ince  of  llie  LombardiH Venetian  kingdom,  called  *  Dele- 

one  di  Udine/ 

Tnuli,  ihougk  liltle  visited  by  travellers,  is  a  very  fine 
^  intereMing  part  of  Italy.    Its  length  is  nbout  di)  miles 
the  sources  of  the  Tagliamento  to  the  sea^  iu  breadth 
45  miles,  and  its  area  about  2500  English  .square 
Its  {Kipulatiou  amounts  to  339,000^  a  greater  number 
of  liny  otlier  Venetian  province.    The  country  is 
[  by  numerous  rivers,  and  has  considerable  plains  in  itg 
I  p©rt,  producing  abundance  of  corn  ana  very  good 
\ti\ii  the  northern  part  is  hilly  and  afford*  excellent 
'  and  plenty  of  game.     The  elimate  is  healthy,  the 
[lis  are  robust  and  spirited,  and  were  considered  a^ 
^  1  uiftrksmen  in  the  tune  of  the  Venetian  rule,  Tlu^y 
[ dialect  of  the  Italian,  dilTerent  from  the  Venetian: 
tm  the  borders  however  German  and  Sclavonian  arc  spoken. 
Portit,  Leticre  Slartche  dall  anno  1509  a/  1512 ;  lettera 
tone  df^lhi  I^Uria  del  Friuli.)     For  a  further 
if  the  country  see  Udine,  pROvrxcR  OP. 
W  y\}k.S,  or  FROBE^^flUS,  J  OH  xN,  was  a  native  of 
tiuuielbur^  m  Franco nia,  where  he  received  his  earliest 
eat  ion.     He  af\erwanU  went  lo  the  university  of  Basle. 
.  lliero  acquired  the  reputation  of  being  an  eminent  jjcho- 
Wilh  the  Tiew  of  promoting  useful  learning,  he  applied 
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himself  to  the  art  of  printing ;  and  becomiog  nuuter  of  it, 
opened  i\  shop  in  Basle,  probably  about  1491.  He  was  the 
firi^t  of  the  German  printers  who  brongbt  the  art  lo  perfec- 
tion ;  and  one  of  I  he  first  who  introduced  into  Germany  the 
use  of  the  Roman  character.  Being  a  man  of  probity  and 
piety  as  well  as  skill,  ho  would  never  suffer  libels,  or  any 
tiling  that  might  hurt  the  reputation  of  another,  to  go  througti 
hi^  press  for  the  sake  of  profit-  He  thouirht  such  produc- 
lions  diijgmcelul  to  hU  art,  disgiacetbl  to  letters,  and  per- 
nieions  to  religion  and  society.  Froben*s  great  repnTniion 
was  tlie  principal  motive  which  led  Erasmus  to  tlv  his  re- 
sidence a  I  Bajsle,  in  order  to  have  his  own  books  printed  by 
him.  The  connection  between  them  grew  close  nnd  inti- 
tiiate,  and  wils  one  of  tlie  sincerest  cordiality.  Erasmus 
loved  the  good  qualities  of  Frobcn,  as  much  an  Froben  ad* 
mired  the  great  ones  of  Eras-mus, 

There  is  an  epistle  of  Enusmns  extant^  which  contains  so 
full  an  account  of  this  printer,  that  it  i^vuk^  a  very  curious 
memoir  far  his  life.  It  was  written  in  1527,  on  tbe  occa- 
sion of  Frol>en*s  deatli,  which  bapix-ned  that  year;  and 
wliich,  Eraismus  tells  us,  he  bore  so  extremely  ill,  that  he 
really  began  to  be  luihamed  of  his  grief,  since  what  he  felt 
upon  the  death  of  his  own  brother  was  not  to  be  compared 
to  it.  He  says,  that  he  lamented  the  loss  of  Frobcn,  not  ^ 
much  because  he  had  a  strong  affection  for  him,  but  because 
he  seemed  raised  up  by  Pi  evidence  for  the  promotini^;  of 
liberal  studies.  Then  he  proceeds  to  describe  his  good  qua- 
lities, which  were  indeed  very  great  and  numerous:  and 
tuncludes  with  a  particular  account  of  his  death,  which  wa?* 
somewhat  remarkable.  He  relates,  that,  about  five  years 
before,  Froben  had  the  misfortune  to  fall  fioni  the  top  of  a 
pair  of  stairs,  on  a  brick  pavement;  which  faU,  thougb  be 
then  imagined  himself  not  much  hurt  by  it,  was  thought  to 
have  laid  the  fyundatitin  of  bis  subsequent  imdarly*  The 
year  before  he  died,  he  was  seized  wit!i  excruciating  pains 
111  his  right  ancle ;  but  was  in  lime  so  relieved  from  incso, 
that  he  was  able  to  %o  to  Frankfort  on  horseback.  Tlie 
malady  however,  w'hatever  it  was,  was  not  gone,  but  had 
settled  in  the  toes  of  his  right  fi^ot,  «f  which  he  bad  no  use. 
Next,  a  numbness  seized  tl  "  ^  -  *  '  •>  ri'^dit  band  :  and 
tben  a  deatl  palsy,  which  t;;  i  he  tvas  reaching 

something  from  a  high  pla^  u, ...  i^..  „..u  Im  head  upon  the 
ground,  and  discovered  few  signs  of  life  afterwards.  He  died 
lamented  by  all,  but  by  none  more  than  Erasmus,  who  wiruTfe 
his  et)itaph  in  Greek  and  Latin.  Both  these  epitaphs  tiirtf 
at  the  end  of  bis  epistle. 

A  large  number  of  valuable  attlhors  were  printed  by  Fro- 
ben, with  great  care  and  accuracy;  among  which  maybe 
eimmerated,  the  works  of  St.  Jerome,  5  v"ls.  folio,  15  M*.  re- 
printed in  1.^20  and  1524;  those  of  St.  Cyprian,  fnl,  r.^l>l; 
Tertnllian,fol.  1521,  reprinted  in  15'25;  th^  ''' 'iT* 

bishop  of  Poictiers,  fjL  15'2;i,  reprinterl   i  m- 

brose,  4  vols,  folio,  1527*  All  of  these  Were  «- iim  ri>  Kne<- 
mus.  Froben  formed  a  design  to  print  the  Greek  Fo- 
ihers,  which  had  not  then  been  done;  but  den'"'  t^'-'* -ntftl 
him.    That  work,  however,  was  carried  on  bv  ft?- 

riirae  Frobenius,  and  liis  son-indaw  Nicholas  ]J  :  :,  or 
Episeupius,  who,  joining  in  partnership,  carrietl  on  the  hivai- 
ness  with  the  same  rep  u  I  at  ion,  and  gave  Tery  correct  edivroh* 
of  those  fathers.  (Chalmers'  Biogr,  Diet,,  vol.  xv.,  p.  137  ; 
Biogr,  Vniverselle,  lorn,  xvh,  p.  9t)  ;  Jortin's  fJfitvjTEratt- 
mujs,  %ot.  i.,  p.  433;  Erasmi  EjmL,  fob  Lugd.  Bat.  1706^ 
ep.  922— see  also  917.) 

FROBTSHER,  SIR  MARTIN,  an  enten>ri«ing  English 
navigator,  who,  as  Stow  informs  us,  was  born  at  Don  roaster,, 
in  Yorkshire,  of  parents  in  humble  life,  but  it  i  *  '  r^ni 
in  what  year.    Being  brought  up  to  the  »ea,  ily 

displayed  tho  talents  of  a  great  navigator,  and  v  ...  ,im  iir*t 
Englishman  who  attempted  to  find  out  a  north-west  pa.^ 
sage  to  China.  Ue  made  ofTers  for  this  purti  i-^«»  u>  dsffererrt 
English  merchants  for  fifteen  years,   \^  t;   hut 

being  at  last  patronized  by  Ambrose  Dim  >f  War*- 

wick,  and  other  pers^jns  of  rank  and  fortune,  he  enip»ge»l  n 
suflTicienl  number  of  adventurers,  and  colleeteil  sneb  ^m\^ 
of  money  as  enabled  him  to  fit  himself  out  for  his  voyage. 
The  ships  which  he  provided  were  only  three:  namely,  two 
barks  of  about  twenty-five  tons  each,  called  tbe  Gabriel  and 
tlie  Michael,  and  a  pinnace  of  ten  tons.  With  ihehe  he 
sailed  from  Deptford,  June  bth,  157'  »    '  *  *    in^ 

then  at  Greenwich,  the  queen  beb'  "«I 

by,  *commended  them,  and  badethcm  .i.  i iir 

her  band  at  them  out  of  the  w  indow.'     Br 
northwonl»  they  came  gn  the24tb  wiibifi     ...    .    . . .  ,    "« 
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of  the  islauda  of  Shetland ;  and  on  the  I  Ith  July  discovered 
Freeseland,  hearing  W.N.W.,  which  stood  high,  and  was 
covered  with  snow,  Tliey  could  not  land  by  rciiAcni  of  the 
Icc^  and  great  depth  of  water  near  the  shore.  The  east 
point  of  this  ii^land  Capt,  Frohishcr  named  *  Queen  Eliza- 
bet  ]i*s  Foreland.*  On  the  '28ih  tliey  had  sight  of  Mcta  Incog- 
nita, being  part  of  New  Greenland,  on  which  also  they  could 
not  latid,  tor  the  reasons  just  mentioned.  Aug.  lUlh  Frohi- 
sher  wtMit  on  a  dt^sert  island,  three  miles  from  the  continent* 
but  staid  there  only  a  few  hours*  The  next  day  he  entered 
into  a  strait  which  he  called,  and  it  still  retains  the  name  of 
Frabisher^s  Strait.  On  the  12th,  sailing  to  GabrieFs  nlaml^ 
they  came  to  a  sound,  which  they  named  Prior's  Sound* 
and  anchored  in  a  sandy  bay  there.  On  the  15th  they  sailed 
to  Priors  bay;  tho  17th  to  Thomas  Williams'ii  islanti*  and 
the  18lh  came  to  anchor  under  Burcher's  island,  Here 
they  went  on  shore,  and  had  some  communication  with  the 
natives,  by  whose  treachery  they  lost  a  boat  and  five  of  their 
men-  Frobisher  having  endeavoured  in  vain  to  recover  his 
men,  set  sail  again  for  England  the  26 ih  August;  came 
again  within  sis^ht  of  Freeseland  Hi  September ;  and  not- 
wiihstandiiig  a  terrible  stonu  on  the  7th  of  the  same  month, 
he  arrived  at  Harwich  on  the  :2nd  of  October* 

Frobisher  took  possession  of  the  country  he  had  landed 
upon  in  queen  Elizabeth's  name,  and,  in  token  of  such  pos- 
sesisiou,  ordered  his  men  lo  bring  to  him  whatever  they 
could  first  find.  One  among  the  rest  brought  a  piece  of 
black  stone,  in  appearance  like  sea-cool,  but  very  heavy. 
Having  at  his  return  distributed  fiagments  of  it  among  his 
friendii,  the  wife  of  one  of  ihi*  tidvenlurcrs  threw  a  fragment 
into  the  fire,  wliich  being  taken  out  again^  and  quenched  in 
vinegar,  glittered  like  gold;  and  being  tried  by.some  ro- 
liners  in  London,  was  Ibund  to  contain  u  portion  of  that 
lieh  metal.  This  circumstance  raising  prodigious  expecta- 
tions of  gold,  great  numbers  of  perwons  earnestly  pressed* 
and  soon  fitted  out  Capt,  Frohisher  for  a  second  voyage,  to 
be  undertaken  in  the  following  spring.  The  queen  lent  him 
a  ^hip  of  the  royal  navy,  of  two  hundred  tons,  with  which, 
and  two  small  barks,  of  about  thirty  tons  each,  he  fell 
down  lo  Gravesend,  May  2r»th,  1377,  where  the  minister  of 
the  parish  came  aboard  the  greater  ship,  the  Aid,  and  ad- 
minijstered  the  sacrament  to  the  company.  Two  days  after 
they  reached  Harwieh,  whence  they  sadcd  on  the  31st  May. 
The  whole  complement  of  gontlmnen,  soldiers,  sailors, 
merchants,  miners,  &c,,  who  accompanied  the  expedition, 
Tvas  a  hundred  and  forty,  furnished  wiNi  victuals  ami  all 
other  necessaries  for  seven  months.  They  arrived  in  St. 
Magnus  Sound,  at  the  Orkney  iblfiivds,  upon  the  7th  of  June, 
whence  they  kept  their  course  for  the  space  of  twenty-six 
diiys,  without  seeing  land.  They  met,  however,  with  great 
drifts  of  wood,  and  whole  bodies  uf  trees,  which  thev  ima- 
gined to  come  from  the  coast  of  Newfoundland,  On  the 
4th  of  July  they  discovered  Freeseland,  along  the  coasts  of 
which  they  found  islands  of  ice,  of  incredible  bigness,  some 
being  seventy  or  eii^hty  fathoms  under  water,  and  more 
than  half  a  mile  in  circuit.  Not  having  been  able  safely  to 
land  in  this  place,  they  proceeded  to  Frobisher^s  Strait ; 
and  en  the  1 7th  of  the  same  month  made  the  north  fore- 
ki'i  in  it,  otherwise  called  Hall's  Uland,  as  also  a 
smaller  island  of  the  same  name,  where  they  had  in  their 
previous  voyage  found  the  ore,  but  could  not  now  got  a  piece 
as  li^rge  as  a  walnut.  They  met  with  some  of  it,  however, 
in  other  adjacent  islands.  On  the  l^Jth  they  went  upon 
Hairs  ^fi-eater  island  to  discover  the  country,  and  the  nature 
of  th^j  m habitants,  with  some  of  whom  they  Ira tB eked,  and 
took  one  of  them,  neither  in  a  very  jusit  nor  handsome 
raanmr;  and  upon  a  hill  here  they  erected  a  column  of 
stones,  whiclj  they  called  Mount  Warwick,  They  now 
sailed  about,  to  make  what  discoveries  they  could,  and  gave 
names  to  dijTerent  bays  and  islands  ;  as  Jackman's  Somid, 
Smith's  L^land,  Beare's  Sound,  I<eicester's  Isle,  York's 
Sound,  Ann  countess  of  WiU*wick's  Sound  and  Island,  &c. 
Ffobisher'tt  instructions  for  this  voyage  were  principally 
to  search  for  ore  in  this  neigh  hour  huo<l ;  he  was  directed  to 
leave  the  further  discovery  of  the  Norlh-west  pasiiage  till 
aiiotber  time.  Having  therefore  in  the  countess  of  War- 
wick's island  found  a  good  quantity,  he  took  a  lading  of  it. 
He  set  sad  the  23rd  of  August,  and  arrivL^d  in  England  about 
the  end  of  September.  He  was  most  graciously  received 
by  the  queen ;  and  as  the  {rold  ore  he  brought  bad  on  ap- 
pearance of  riches  atid  profit,  and  the  hojie  of  a  Norlh-we^l 
paiisge  to  China  was  greatly  increased  by  this  second  voy- 


the  ore,  and  examme  thoroughly  into  the  »hn]e  ^ffm 
The  commissioners  did  so,  and  rep<^rted  the  .  of 

the  undertaking*  and  the  expediency  of  farth'  :  on 

the  discovery  of  the  North- west  passage,     X  \  Jii, 

able  preparations  were  made  with  all  possible  ^i  lad 

because  the  mines  newly  found  out  were  sufficieut  \o  Mm 
the  adventurers*  charges,  it  was  thought  neeessnry  to  «^nd 
a  select  number  of  soldiers,  to  secure  the  plar^  ,[^ 

covered,  to  make  farther  discoveries  into  the  ,rfi^ 

and  to  search  again  for  the  passage  to  China,  htsa'tej  lime 
ships,  as  before,  twelve  others  were  fitted  out  for  this  v^y- 


ai  m  pnuQi 
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age»  which  were  to  return  at  the  end  of  the  f  ^ 
mer,  with  a  lading  of  gold  ore.    They  assembli  .  h, 

27th  I^lay,  1S78,  and  sailing  thence  the  31^.,   ...  -: 

within  sight  of  Freeseland  on  the  20th  June,  wli         i 
bishor,  who  was  now  colled  lieutenant-general,  to,  I 
sion  of  the  country  in  the  queen  of  Englanfl 
called  it  West  England,  giving  the  name  of  L 
to  one  of  the  high  cliffs.     On  July  4th,  they  cauiv  ViLhio 
the  mouth  of  Frobishcr's  Struit,  but  being  obstructed  by 
the  ice,  which  sank  one  of  their  barks,  and  dnven  out  to 
sea  by  a  alorm,  they  were  so  unfortunate  as  not  to  hit  th« 
entrance  of  it  again.     Instead  of  which,    being   deceifed 
by  a  curiM2nt  from  the  north-east,  and  semaining  tweatj 
daya  in  a  continual  fog,  they  ran  sixty  lea^pies  into  othcc 
unknown  straits  before  they  discovered  their  mi^taki}.    Fro* 
bisher,   however,  coming  back  again,  made  for  the  »trau 
which  bore  his  name;  and  on  the  23rd  July,  al  a  pbiai 
within  It,  calletl  Hatton's  Headland,   found 'ficvtta 
of  bis  lleet.     On  the  3l5t  of  the  some  month,  he 
his  long'<lesired  port,  and  came  to  anchor  in  the 
of  Warwick's  Sound  ;  but  the  season  of  the  year  beJi^i^ 
advanced  to  undertukc  discoveries,  after  getTinir  »*  tnacii 
ore  as  he  could^  he  sailed  with  his  tioet  for  Ei  ri, 

after  a  stormy  and  dangerous  voyage,  he  am      .  bt- 

ginning  of  October. 

We  have  no  account  haw  Frobisher  eraplov*^  InaucK 
from  this  time  to  1585,  when  he  C(m  '    '       l-  Aid,  m 

sir  Fmncis  Drake's  expedition  to  lh<  In  i^U 

he  commanded  the  Triumph,   and   exert*  ci    ninL     " 
bravely  against  the  Spanish  armada  on  July  the 
which  year  he  received  the  honour  of  knighthood,  uu  v 
Ills  own  ship,  from  the  lord-high-admiral,    for  hii  vit 
In  litOQ  he  commanded  one  of  two   squadrons  upon 
Spanisii  const.     In  1594  he  was  sent,  with  four  men-of-wif, 
to  the  assistance  of  Henry  IV,  of  France,  nL.siti^r  n  body^ 
the  leaguers  and  Spaniards,  then  in  po  >f  mr\  tf 

Brit  any,    who  had   fortified  themselves  yVi^U  *1 

Croyzon,  near  Brest.  Here,  in  an  as-nault  u\ 
on  Nov,  7th,  he  w  as  wounded  by  a  ball  in  the 
he  died  soon  after  ho  had  brought  the  fleet  suit  iy  biti  U 
Plymouth,  and  was  buried  in  that  town.  Stow  iajs*  \h 
wound  was  not  mortal  in  itself,  but  became  so  throttgli  lb* 
negligence  of  his  surgeon,  who  onlv  extracted  tlie  buIH 
without  duly  searching  the  wound,  and  taking  out  tb» 
wadding,  which  caused  it  to  fester,  (Hnkluyl's  Colled  ^ 
Voya^ies,  vol  iii,  pp.  20,  32,  39;  Stow's  Amial^  ^  *  '^.U* 
p.  109;  Biogi\  Bnt.  vol.  iii.  p.  2044.)     There  i  >>^ 

trait  of  Sir  Martin  Frobisher  in  the  picture  g;,..^.;  ...  Ox- 
ford;  and  many  of  his  letters  and  papers,  with  others  trliUaf 
to  him,  are  presened  in  the  Cotton i an  and  HarleirmnJ- 
lections  of  manuscripts  in  tho  British  Museum,  Tlie  in- 
structions given  to  him  for  the  voyage  of  1577  ore  pnfll«d 
in  the  Arcliajologia,  vol,  xviii.  p.  287,  from  one  of  Sir 
HansSloanc'siMSS.  Hb  last  letter,  reporting  The  f.-tVingof 
the  fort  of  Croyzon,  dated  Nov,  8th,  1594,  is  i  m 

the  Coltonian  MS.,  Calig.E,  L\.  fol.2n.     Al  la* 

tion  of  the  account  of  his  voyage  of  1577,  undoi  ILl'  Uiie  d 
Hiitoria  Navigittionis  Martini  Forbissert,   by   Job.  ihi* 
Freigius,  was  published  at  Hamburg,  in  4lo,  1675, 
FRODSHAM.     [Chkshiek.] 

FROGS,  FROG-TRIBE.  Terms  applied  by  soologisti to 
a  natural  section  of  the  Batruchhws^  Cuvier'a  fourth  orto 
of  Reptiles, 

The  Batrachians  differ  essentially  from  theotJier  thrwo^ 
ders,  viz, :  Chehniam or  Tortoises,  Sauriart*  or  Li/inU,  ad 
Ophidians  or  Seqicnts.   They  have  no  ribs,  or  ^  d 

ribs  only.     Their  skin  is  naked,  being  without  ikf 

have. feet.  The  male  has  no  extern^  organ  of  gcacrnuaB, 
and  there  is  consequently  no  intromissive  coYtus.  In  tb* 
Frog-tribe  the  ova  are  fecundated  on  their  y    ■  from  i^ 

body  of  tlie  female :  they  are  shellesg  and  gt  ud  iti  ibf 
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litf"  or  gillg,  very  trnich  after  the  mnnner  of  J!sltes,  boing 
in  their  early  stage  ofgruwlii  quite  unlike  their  paroiUs,and^ 
in  that  states  farming  a  natural  pa&sagt  to  Ihc  last-named 
dttss  of  animaU.  These  biMnchinj  disappear  as  the  higher 
"Uiuu  proceeds  towards  inaturity,  and  the  order  has 
been  named  the  C(uiucibranchiate  Amphibia^^ 
biive  been  divided  into,  1st,  the  Anurom  or  Tailless 
vians,  having  no  tails  cx<:ept  in  their  young  state,  in- 
Jtbe  tVogsand  toads;  and  2nd, the  Urodele s  or  Tailed 
rachians,  such  as  the  Saiiimandcrs  [Salamander],  The 
It-natned  brunch  will  form  the  subject  of  the  prcs<;nt 
"de ;  and.  among  these  animals,  the  transformations  of 
\  young  (which  undergo  a  complete  metaTUorphosia  in  the 
Her  part  of  their  organ?*,  ant!  an  entire  change  in  their 
bits  and  mude  of  life)  are  most  distinctly  raamfeated. 

Org  A  PTI  NATION. 

^^SMeton.—The  skull*  in  the  reptiles,  gonerally,  is  made 

^Kof  the  same  parts  nearly,  as  tlsat  of  the  munirniferou!* 

VHIinals   though  the  proportions  are  different*      But  the 

lo^cr  Batmchiiins,  which  approach  the  fishi-s  in  thi!>  par- 

t^ular,  liavc  not  th«  internal  cavity  correspond  In  fj  so  eom- 

&!}•  with  liie  surfiifo  of  the  etitephalon  um  ihe  olher 

lilcii.    The  skull  ia  very  much  flattened ;   and  small  a« 

pbral  cavity  is,  it  is  by  no  means  filled  with  the  bmin. 

ftrrower  and  more  elons^atcd  in  the  species  which 

^ir  whfjle  lives  in  the  water  than  it  is  in  the  Anurous 

•hians  or  True  Frogs. 

yrertebral  column  roramcnccs  at  the  posterior  part  of 

»and,  unlike  the  rest  of  the  reptiles,  the  Batrachians, 

Rays,  the  sharks,  and  ihe  mftmmifcrous  animals, 

[wo  condyles  >itnatcd  on  ihe  side*  uf  ihe  vertebral 

Ihe  tadiKple  the  vcrtcbrn?  are  of  the  same  calibre 

Ot|  but  a  difference  takes  place  when  the  limbs 

At  this  period,  the  vertebral  eanal  dlmi- 

dually  in  length,  the  sninul  marrow  contracts  and 

!  canal  is  left  in  the  elongated  coccyx.     It  is 

tailles*  Batrachians  that  the  vertebral  t'olunm  is 

lest,  for  the  frogs  have  only  ten  and  the  pipaa  but 

bi  veriebm?, 

in  0  general  rule,  the  anterior  rxtremities  are  shorter 

the   posterior  limbs  :    but    in   some    of   the    frogsi. 

Tally,  the  lower  extieraities  are  twice  or  thrice  as  long 

"    (Itterior  feet,  as  might  be  expected  in  animals  whose 

^on  is  principally  effected  by  leaps^     Ribs  there  are 

Hit  the  sternum  is  highly  developed  and  a  large  por- 

very  often  cariilaginousj.    It  receives  anferinrly,  or  in 

I(ri1  n.iiti  Nil.  the  two  clavicles  and  two  coraco ids  which 

^a.  The  whole  makes  a  sort  of  hand  which 

nor  extrevnities,  and  an   elongatetl  disk 

J^formsi  a  support  for  the  throat,  and  ansjst*  in  tlie 

"  I'jtfjjlutuivn  at*d  respiration.  Another  disk  extend- 


ing backwards,  being  for  the  insertion  of  the  recti  musclci, 
pr>lect*i  the  abdominal  viscera  in  some  species.  The  pelvis  is 
well  devclopcil  in  the  frogs,  especially  in  the  Pipa,  and  though 
apparently  deprived  of  all  traces  of  a  tail  alter  undergoing 
their  last  transfonnation,  there  remains,  internailyj  a  true 
coccygeal  piece,  mtsst  frL-qnenlly  even  moveable,  and  elon- 
gated, but  without  anything  like  vertebral  form. 

Tlie  bone  of  the  arm  or  humerus  is  single,  and  is  long  in 
proportion  to  thoso  of  the  fore-arm,  which  are  united 
throughout  their  length,  their  duality  heing  manifested  hy  a 
simple  furrow  or  depression,  Thci^c  l>oncs  are  distinct  in 
the  reptiles  general ly,  and  tlie  radius  is  generally  rather 
tlie  longest;  the  vdna  is  prolonged  barkwurds  info  a  kind 
of  oleerarirm,  and  sometimes  this  apophysis  is  distinct,  ami 
becomes  a  sort  of  sesamoid-bone  in  the  I  hick  part  of  the 
tendon  of  the  extensor  muscles,  Tho*pipa>,  ihe  tortoise!*, 
and  the  greater  ])arl  of  the  saurians  have  this  confunii.it ion. 
The  bones  of  the  cnrpv^  or  Wrist  exhibit  nothing  extnior 
dinar)'  in  their  structure ;  nor  do  those  of  the  lingers,  whirli 
are  without  nails  or  claws,  require  particular  notice. 

The  bones  of  the  well-developed  pehu  present  consider- 
able diflVrenc«s  in  the  various  genera  of  Anumus  Bbtra- 
chian^  Thus  in  the  Frogs  (Hami)  and  the  Tree  Frogs 
iUijla),  the  oiesa  ihi  arc  very  much  elongated,  articulated 
in  a  moveable  manner  on  the  mnntm^  and  very  much  ap- 
proximated below  towards  the  cotyloid  civity;  so  lltat  ihe 
two  heads  of  the  thigh-bones  Bcem  to  be  placed  in  contact, 
a  confonnation  which  much  intluences  the  uctton  of  the 
posterior  limbs  upon  the  trunk  in  the  execution  of  the  mo- 
lions  of  swimming  and  leaping.  In  the  PijiQ,  or  Sttrifuim 
Toad,  the  09sa  Hit  are  very  much  widened  at  the  i>oint  of 
junction  with  the  satrum,  whiLdi  is,  itself,  ddated,  tonning 
a  strong  union  by  means  of  a  true  symphysi'^.  The/^w//r, 
or  thigh-bone,  is  very  much  elongated,  and  shghtly  eurvefl 
in  Ihe  form  of  the  letter  S  in  the  Frogs  (Rarta),  and  in  the 
Tree  Frogs  {Hvla};  it  is  a  little  shorter  in  the  Toads 
(Bt{fo),  and  is  tfattened  in  the  Pijfti,  The  bones  of  the  leg 
(iibia  ^nd  fibula)  are,  in  the  Reptiles,  generally  distinct ; 
but  in  the  Anurous  Batrachians,  Rana^  Hyh,  and  Ptpa^ 
for  instance,  they  arc  so  soldered  together  as  to  form  but  a 
single  articulation  with  the  femur  and  tarm/^^  and  to  pix»- 
senl  tho  appearance  of  a  single  very*  much  elongated  liont*, 
which  some  have  erroneously  considered  as  a  siipcrnumo' 
rarv  bone,  or  second /em «r.  The  knee-joint  and  arlicu* 
lating  bones  are  so  disposed  that  the  feet  have  alwuvs  a 
direction  outwards.  In  the  Reptiles,  generully,  the  poste- 
rior feet  arc  more  deveVo]3ed  than  the  anterior  limbs:  and 
this  niodlflcat ion  iw  particularly  observable  m  ffi«'  Annmus 
liatrachianri.  which  have  the  tar^ux  so  much  i  t\% 

to  induce  some  to  consider  the  first  bones  con^  n  to 

be  ;i  fibula  or  tibia,  Tho  bone*  of  the  metaUxr9u9  oorn»&poud 
to  the  number  of  toes. 
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Ma^rular  fi\fs(em^  particularbj  as  relating  to  lt>comotwfi. 
— ^The  musnles  dc&tined  to  give  activity  tu  the  franjewm*lc, 
exaujplea  uf  which  arc  ^iven  above,  are,  like  those  of  all  the 
RephltiS,  remarkahle  for  their  irritability.  There  arc  not 
wanting  zoolo^isls  wlio  have  seeuTottds»  Salamanilers,  Tar- 
toisos.  and  Scrpinits,  deprived  of  their  heads  and  skins,  but 
kept  moist,  display  muscular  motion  for  whole  weeks.  In 
the  Anurous  Batrftrhians,  the  Froj^ii  especially,  the  muscles 
of  the  abdomen  are  more  developed  than  in  the  other  Rep- 
tiK*s  offering  in  this  particular  some  analogy  to  the  nbdo- 
miiml  structure  of  the  Mamraifers.  But  it  la  in  the  diispo- 
Nition  of  the  muscles  of  the  thigh  and  leg  in  the  Fn->c^  and 
other  Anurous  Batracbian^^,  that  the  greatest  singularity  is 
miinifested,  These^  whclher  token  conjointly  or  yinglVt 
present  th*?  greatest  analosf>'  widi  the  muscular  anunge- 
ment  of  the  same  parts  in  Man.  Wc  tind  the  ronnde<l, 
elongated,  conical  ihigh,  the  knee  extending  itself  in  the 
same  direction  wtth  the  thigh-bone^  and  a  well-fasluoned 
calf  to  t}io  Ictr,  formed  by  the  bel!y  of  the  guHroctiemu 
muBcles.  It  15  impossible  to  \\[itch  the  horizoulal  motions 
of  a  frojj  in  the  water,  as  it  i^  impelled  by  these  mohcles 
and  its  webbed  feet,  without  being  struck  with  the  complete 
resemblance  in  thin  portion  of  its  frame  to  human  conform- 
ation»  and  the  almost  perfect  identity  of  the  movoments  of 
its  lower  extremities  with  thoj^c  of  a  man  making  the  same 
e^iirt.s  in  the  same  situation. 

We  have  seen  that  the  ribs  are  absent  in  the  Anurous 
Balracbians,  and  the  functions  of  respiration*  as  well  as 
those  of  deglutition,  being  carried  on  by  means  of  particu- 
Inr  muscles,  as  we  sliall  presently  have  to  notice,  those 
Imnes  would  have  been  mfie  incumbranceH.  In  the  Frogs, 
the  muscles  are  not  attached  to  the  skin,  which  envelops 
the  whole  muscular  arrangement  in  a  sort  of  insulated,  in- 
sensible, moveable  bag :  in  the  Urodehs,  on  the  contrary, 
the  interments  serve  as  the  point  of  insertion  to  almost 
all  the  active  organs  of  motion. 

Tlie  locoraotinn  of  tlie  Anurous  Batrachinns  on  land  con- 
sists in  walking,  ruiming,  and  leaping,  in  its  various  modi- 
fjcations;  the  latter  being  the  motion  most  prevalent.  The 
{greater  part  of  them  are  excellent  swimmers ;  and  when 
I  hey  betlike  themselves  to  this  exercise,  the  body  is  ex- 
tendtfd  horizontally,  and  the  animal  is  propelle<l  by  the 
merhauism  of  the  lower  extremities  alone,  a  mechanism 
ndmirably  adapted  to  this  mode  of  progression,  a^  well  as 
to  the  other  varieties  of  movement  which  the  necessities  of) 
the  tinitnul  require.  B>  the  aid  of  these  well-developed 
lower  limbs,  and  the  prodigious  ptiwer  of  their  mnsrulnr 
and  liony  levers,  n  frog  ran  raise  itself  in  the  air  to  twenty 
times  its  own  hei!:cl»lt  Jit»d  travcnse,  at  a  sin^de  bound,  a 
tipace  more  Ihim  ftfty  limes  thti  length  of  ita  own  body. 


Digt^^fire  Orgam.~The  Anurous  Batracln 
aduU  state,  are,  like  the  greater  part  ofthi  7- 

tiles,  carnivorous,    and   swallow  their  living:  nut 

masticiitiun.     The  mouth  in  many  of  ibeiii  i-  » 

wide,  indeed,  hi  some  (the  large  Frojz«?  atfrl    1  ifl- 

stance),  as  to  admit  of  their  swallowinp^  vi  ifu- 

mals:  but  insects,  annelids,  and  small  inrJl  ibe 

chief  of  their  food.     They  have  no  true  ;  iit* 

deed  have  any  uf  the  Reptiles  ;  but  the  ti  li** 

arc  furnished  with  fokU  of  skin  as  a  covering  for  their  rut* 
ting  jaws,  and  perhaps  as  a  more  complete  a ppamtus  for 
shutting  the  mouth.  The  same  conformation  Is  ohscnib^ 
in  Ihe  trrealcr  number  of  the  tadpoles  of  tin*  Batmehiiini. 
the  larger  portion  of  which,  in  their  adult  »tale,  have  tie 
lower  jaw  received  under  a  soft  skin  vrkich  covcfs  and 
edges  the  mandible.  The  branches  of  the  loyrer  maxilUfy 
bone  are  rarely  soldered  at  the  symphysis,  and  sonieliion> 
as  in  the  genera  Mami  and  Htflity  there  is,  at  ^*:^  -- -  r^t  of 
junction,  a  mere  cartilage  which  admits  of  a  c  ■  uwl 

of  motion.  In  the  i'VOj^*  and  the  Urodeles^  ti*.  ...,;,..  croT 
pieces  composing  each  of  the  branches  amounts  to  tiif«» 
One  of  these  pieces  corresponds  with  the  symphv^I*.  la^A  ft 
armed  with  teeth,  the  second  sen'ea  for  ar  vA 

tlie  third  is  situated  backwards,  and  prolong  Oa 

the  palate  of  many  of  the  Anurous  Batrachian:^  ftfe«^ 
tain  processes  which  may  be  termed  teeth  ;  but  ihoe  «• 
pointed,  and  not  tubercular,  as  the  old  error  of  njimio? 
some  of  the  teeth  of  fosjiil  fishes  Bnfonites  might  hadui 
to  suppose.  These  palatal  teeth  form  a  part  of  tine  b^me* 
to  whitdi  they  are  attached,  as  in  the  case  of  fishes. 

Tlie  tongue  performs  a  leading  part  in  th'        -'— 7r»<i 
deglutition  of  tb«   prey.     In  the  greater  \  tl^ 

Anurous  Batrachians  the  j^tructure  <if  this  oj^«m  ^  .^w^ 
thcr  anomalous,  and  its  insertion  is  cquallv  at  vtaimxcc  will 
the  rao<le  adopte<l  in  the  other  vertebrat<^  anlmnk.  It  » 
very  soO,  Meshy  almost  throughout,  and  is  n-  ^^t 

its  base  by  an  0*'  Ityoides.     Its  attachment  is  t  :  rf 

that  generally  seen,  for  it  is  fixed  in  tlie  concavity  wiiieltit 
formed  by  the  apprciach  of  the  two  branches  nf  t^**  l*>w«* 
jaw  towards  the  symphy. sis.     In  a  state  of  rep  b«B 

the  mouth  is  shut,  this  Ion jjue,  which  1ms  la 

speak,  in  the  interior  edge  of  the  anterior  part  ol  Lii*j  lOf* 
jaw,  has  its  iVee  extremity  in  the  back  part  of  the  tau^ 
and  bt'ft>re  the  aperture  of  the  air-passac  '  ^  tImci  ^ 
animid  puts  it  forth,  it  is  considerably  eh  id  throiB 

sharply  out   of  the   mouth,  as  if  by  as*    ».*  ^  -^^r^ 

tion.    The  end  reaches  to  a  considerable  d is t.;  rir- 

ing  on  the  pivot  of  its  anterior  fixure,  it  is  n  lA 

a  manner  !hat  the  surface  winch  was  bt  1  ih» 

lungue  wa&  in  the  mouthy  and  in  si  state  of  rt  ^  uf^ 
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It  ia  thrown  out,  above ;  and,  when  the  tongue  is  returned 
into  the  mouth,  the  surface,  which  was  an  instant  before 
above,  resumes  its  original  position,  and  is  again  beneath. 
The  organ  is  armed  with  a  tenacious  viscous  secretion ;  and 
when  it  touches  the  prey,  the  latter  adheres  so  firmly  to  it. 
that  it  is  carried  back  with  the  tongue  into  the  moutlx. 
There  it  is,  in  most  cases,  compressed,  involved  again  in  a 
glutinous  sort  of  saliva,  and  almost  instantly  submitted  to 
the  act  of  deglutition.  The  motion  of  throwing  out  and 
returning  the  tongue  is  often  pcrforuie<l  with  a  rapidity 
which  the  eye  can  hardly  follow.  If  any  one  will  observe  a 
toad  in  a  melon-frame,  he  will  sec  the  ants  or  other  insects 
which  come  within  shot  of  its  ton^ie  disappear ;  but  his 
vision  must  be  very  acute  and  prompt  to  detect  the  action 
of  the  tongue.  The  muscles,  whose  office  it  is  to  move  the 
bones,  cartilages,  and  other  parts  of  the  mouth,  act  more 
especially  ui>on  the  lower  jaw,  upon  the  bone  of  the  man- 
dible, and  upon  the  tongue,  which,  afier  being  shot  forth 
as  we  have  endeavoured  to  describe,  is  returned  and  swal- 
lowed, as  it  were,  with  the  captured  prey,  and  the  act  of 
deglutition  is  continued  till  the  food  js  lodged  in  the  sto- 
mach. 

The  pharynx  in  mammiferous  animals  consists  of  tliat 
backwai-d  cavity  of  the  throat  into  which  the  lower  orifices 
of  the  nostrils,  the  orifice  of  the  mouth,  the  canal  of  the  ear, 
the  larynx  and  the  (xmphagus  open :  but  in  the  Reptiles 
there  cannot  bo  said  to  he  any  true  pharynx,  for  the  nos- 
trils, as  well  as  the  glottis,  open  into  the  mouth,  the  OBSO- 
])hiigus  commences  immediately  behind  the  nostrils,  and 
the  muscles  that  act  more  especially  upon  these  parts  and 
upon  the  tongue  are  those  that  begin  the  act  of  deglutition; 
we  shall  presently  see  that  these  same  muscles  are  also  put 
in  requisition  to  force  the  air  necessary  for  respiration  into 
the  glottis  and  trachea,  in  order  to  supply  the  cavity  of  the 
lungs.  The  stomach  of  the  Anurous  Batrachians  does  not 
require  any  particular  notice;  but  the  maxim  that  the 
more  carnivorous  an  animal  is,  the  shorter  and  the  less 
ilexaous  is  its  intestinal  canal,  is  well  illustrated  in  that 
trilie.  The  tadpole,  which  lives  upon  vegetables,  possesses 
an  extremely  long  digestive  tube ;  but  in  its  perfect  state, 
and  when  its  appetite  has  become  altogether  carnivorous, 
XliQ  intestines  l>ecome  very  much  shortened,  losing  four- 
iifiJis  of  the  length  which  distinguished  them  when  the 
animal  was  in  its  early  stage  of  existence.  The  vent  in  the 
Anurous  Batvachiuns  is  rounded  and  wrinkled.     The  liver 

generally  cx>nsists  of  three  lobes,  and  the  gall-bladder  ad- 
ercs  to  and  is  hidden  in  the  concavity  of  the  liver,  very 
high  up.  The  spleen  in  the  frog  and  toad  is  rounded,  not 
of  large  dimensions,  and  situated  in  the  mesial  region, 
undor^  the  intermediate  lobe  of  the  liver.  There  is  also  a 
THuirreas,  and  the  chyliferous  veins  may  be  distinctly  traced. 
Thus  far  we  have  endeavoured  to  give  a  mere  outline  of  the 
digestive  organs  in  the  Anurous  Batrachians,  in  their  |)er- 
foct  state:  but  these  organs,  as  might  be  expected,  vary 
considerably  in  the  tadpole.  In  this  early  stage,  they  have 
a  mouth  furnished  witli  lips,  and  homy  cutting  processes, 
that  act  as  jaws  in  the  division  of  the  vegetable  food 
which  forms  their  principal  nourishment,  and  their  intes- 
tinal canal  is  coiled  spirally  within  their  large  rounded  ab- 
domen. The  metamorphosis  is  complete,  internally  as  well 
as  cx:crnally,  when  this  armed  little  mouth  is  changed  into 
the  widely-opening  gape,  which  reaches  beyond  the  eyes, 
nn4l  the  animal  swallows  its  living  prey  entire.  In  this  their 
last  stage,  they  can  endure  a  long  abstinence;  they  grow 
slowly,  and  they  live  to  a  considerable  age.  The  soh  skin 
V.  hicli  ed^es  their  jaws  is  soft,  and  forms  a  sort  of  gum  or 
i'Xtornal  lip ;  their  under-jaw  is  received  into  a  kind  of  rim 
or  groove,  which  runs  along  the  upper-jaw,  and  its  two 
branches  are  slightly  moveable  towards  the  symphysis: 
this  junction  of  the  jaws  is  as  complete  as  the  shutting  of 
the  well-fitted  lid  of  a  snuff-box.  The  tongue,  as  we  have 
seen,  adheres  in  the  adults  to  the  anterior  part  of  the  gums : 
but  this  must  be  taken  as  a  general  rule,  to  which  there  is, 
at  least,  one  exception ;  for,  in  Dactylethra  (Voigt),  which 
has  no  externally  visible  ear-drum,  the  tongue  is  fastened 
to  the  back  of  the  mouth;  and  in  Pipa,  the  tongue  is 
wanting. 

The  oesophagus  is  a  iarge  thm  canal,  with  longitudinal 
folds,  and  may  be  considered  as  a  kind  of  crop  or  first  sto- 
mach; and  the  intestinal  canal  is  hardly  1^  the  length  of 
the  whole  body,  whilst  in  the  tadpole  it  is  more  than 
seven  times  as  long.  We  must  not  omit  to  notice  here  the 
remarkable  folds  of  the  peritoneum,  in  the  thickness  of 
P.  C.   No.  656. 


which  folds  a  fatty  matter  is  either  deposited  or  secreted, 
generally  of  a  yellow  colour,  and  varying  much  with  regard 
to  its  disposition  in  the  different  species  *  the  use  of  this 
substance  is  supposed  to  be  a  provision  for  the  support  of 
the  animal  during  the  period  of  its  lethargic  hybernation  in 
the  cold  months. 

In  the  museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  there 
is  a  preparation  (No.  669,  Grallery,  Physiological  Scries), 
showing  a  portion  of  the  small  and  great  intestine  of  a  frog 
(Bona  temporaria  of  Linnrous),  injected,  exhibiting  the 
peculiar  renected  course  of  the  former,  and  its  oblique  ter- 
mination in  the  latter,  which  is  suddenly  dilated. 

Circulating  System. — The  circulation  .in  the  Anurous 
Batrachians  varies  with  the  different  metamorphoses  which 
the  animal  undergoes.  In  the  early  or  tadpole  stage,  the 
whole  of  the  blood  is  driven  by  the  heart  into  the  branchial 
vessels,  the  circulation  at  that  period  being  the  same  as  it 
is  in  fishes.  The  apparently  single  auricle  (for  according 
to  the  observations  of  Dr.  Davy  and  of  MM.  Saint  Ange 
and  W^bert,  it  is  in  fact  separated  into  two  divisions),  or 
rather  the  partition  which  exists  at  the  point  where  the 
oxygenated  blood  arrives  through  the  pulmonary  veins,  can 
hardly  be  said  to  be  distinct,  and  the  venous  blood,  which  is 
poured  into  it  by  the  large  vena  cava,  penetrates  finally  into 
the  single  ventricle,  which  contracting,  pushes  the  blood 
into  the  single  arterial  trunk,  which  is  furnished  at  its  base, 
near  the  valvules,  with  a  sort  of  bulb,  or  contractile  swelling. 
This  artery,  which  contains  the  black  or  venous  blood,  is 
divided  into  two  trunks,  one  durected  to  the  right,  the  other 
to  the  left,  and  these  are  then  subdivided  into  two,  three, 
or  four  branches,  according  to  the  number  of  the  branchial 
leaflets:  on  their  arrival  there,  they  inosculate  with  the 
venous  trunks,  and  by  that  time  the  blood  has  assumed  its 
arterial  quality  and  colour.  Tliese  arterial  veins  unite 
successively,  so  as  to  form,  by  means  of  two  principal  trunks, 
the  origin  of  one  great  artery  or  aorta  dcscendens,  which  is, 
at  the  point  of  its  formation,  placed  near  the  head,  to  which 
it  gives  off  many  branches,  and  continues  to  descend  down 
the  vertebral  column. 

But  when  the  time  of  metamorphosis  arrives,  and  when 
the  animal  which  had  been  breathing  by  m^ans  of  gills  is 
to  respire  through  the  medium  of  lungs,  an  entire  and  ne- 
cessary change  takes  ])lace.  In  pn)portion  as  the  branchice 
of  the  tadpole  are  destroyed  and  absorbed,  the  calibre  of  the 
venous  arteries,  which  were  distributed  to  them,  diminishes 
gradually,  till  they  arc  at  last  entirely  obliterated.  The  first 
of  these  vessels  then  develops  itself,  and  receives  on  each 
side  the  whole  of  the  blood,  giving  off  three  principal  trunks, 
— one  for  the  head,  corresi)onding  to  the  carotid  artery- 
one  for  the  anterior  limbs,  or  a  brachial  artery — and  one, 
the  longest  of  all,  for  the  cellular  lung,  which  is  of  consi- 
derable volume.  The  rest  of  the  principal  trunk  follows 
the  mesial  hne,  and  unites  with  its  congener,  so  as  to  form 
a  true  aorta  for  the  supply  of  the  viscera  and  lower  ex- 
tremities, which  acquire  their  large  dimensions  at  this 
period. 

Respiratory  System  and  Focal  Organs.'-Tho  absence  of 
the  ribs  prevents  any  application  of  costal  influence  upon 
the  respiratory  organs  of  the  Anurous  Batracliians,  as  is  the 
case  with  the  mammiferous  animals  :  but  though  their  form, 
as  well  cs  the  medium  in  which  they  live,  is  so  totally  dif- 
ferent in  the  early  and  late  part  of  their  life,  the  principal  of 
action  on  these  organs  is  nearly  the  same.  The  young  may 
be  said  to  swallow  water,  or  at  least  to  receive  it  into  the 
cavitv  of  the  mouth,  before  they  force  it  into  the  branchial 
vessels ;  and  though  the  mode  of  breathing  is  so  entirely 
changed  in  after-life,  the  operation  consists  in  the  perfect 
animal  of  a  succession  of  deglutitions  of  air. 

When  the  Batrachian  leaves  the  egg,  its  branchiee  appear 
extcrnallv,  like  little  coloured  fringes  on  each  side  of  the 
neck,  and  so  they  remain  in  the  Urodeles,  as  long  as  their 
lungs  are  not  sufficiently  developed  to  serve  for  complete 
respiration.  But  in  the  Frogs  and  other  Anurous  Batra- 
chians, the  first  stage  of  the  animal's  life  endures  but  a 
short  time.  It  soon  assumes  the  tadpole  form,  with  an 
enormous  belly  and  head,  in  one  undistinguished  outUne, 
and  a  long  tail.  At  this  period  the  branchiae,  or  gills,  are 
hidden,  being  contained  in  a  cavity,  and  then  the  water 
enters  the  mouth  by  the  orifice  of  the  nostrils,  which  are 
supplied  with  valves.  When  in  the  cavity  of  the  mouth, 
which  is  well  closed  on  all  sides,  with  the  exception  of  the 
throat,  where  arc  placed  the  branchial  slits,  the  water,  acted 
upon  by  the  muscles  which  cover  them,  traverses  these 
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flpaces,  and  batlies  Hie  brai^cht®  before  itft  exit  through  th» 
branchial  holes.  The  blood  which  is  pushed  into  these 
branch ieo  is  then  di&tribiilcd,  as  it  i^  in  the  fishes,  and 
passes^  as  we  have  seen»  from  the  arterial  venous  vessels 
into  the  arlenes  which  unite  to  form  the  aurta. 

On  acquirins;  their  perfect  forra»  and  when  the  oblitera- 
tion of  certain  points,  and  the  development  of  the  other!?, 
have  ailaptcd  the  Anurous  Balraehian  for  breath mu  air^  by 
means  of  its  two  large  lungs,  tlie  muscles  emploved  in 
deglutition  are  the  great  agents  for  carr}'inj?  on  the  respira- 
tion, The  anterior  nostrih,  as  we  have  before  stated,  open 
nearly  straight,  by  menus  of  simple  apertures  in  front  of  the 
palate  ;  the  tongue  is  applied  as  a  kind  of  stopper  upon  the 
back  nostrils,  and  the  trachea  is  terminated  by  a  glottiii 
opening  into  the  mouth.  The  air  thus  imprisoned,  is  forced 
or  pumped  at  each  gulp  through  the  glottis,  to  be  distnbuted 
over  the  lungs. 

In  the  mu^utn  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  are  the 
following  preparations,  illustralive  of  the  aeration  of  the 
blond,  by  ratans  of  branchiie,  in  the  early  stage  of  i?afla 
paradoTa,  No,  1  u6 7  is  a  larva,  with  the  cavity  of  iho  mouth 
laid  open  to  show  the  branchial  and  lar)^ngeal  oriiices :  the 
abdomen  m  also  exposed,  to  show  the  rudimentary  lungs  in 
*iVtt,  with  bristles  placed  in  tbom.  No,  lOGB  is  tho  head  of 
another  larva  of  the  same  species,  exhibiting  on  one  side 
the  bianchiai  and  laryngeal  apertures,  and  on  the  opposite 
side  the  three  series  of  tufted  branchiEe.  projecting  from  the 
membranous  arches,  and  exposed  by  the  reHection  of  the 
opercular  fold  of  membrane.  No.  lUG'J  shows  the  lungs  of 
the  larva  of  the  same  snecies,  and  a  bristle  is  passed  from 
the  laryngeal  aperture  airectly  into  the  right  lung,  there 
being  no  intervening  trachea* 

The  following  afe  illustrative  of  the  mode  of  respiration  in 
the  adult  Anurous  Batracbians.  No.  1038  exhibits  a  Frog 
(Bana  tempfiraria,  hmnX  with  the  lungs  injected  in  «7m. 
The  left  lung  is  laid  open  to  show  the  cellular  parietes.  and 
the  extent  to  which  they  encroach  upon  the  cavity  of  the 
lung.  No,  1099  ia  a  single  lung  of  the  Frog,  injected  and 
laid  open;  and  1100,  a  single  lung  of  a  To^d  (Bufo  vid- 
garis,  Linn.)-  it  will  be  observe<l  that  the  parietes,  like 
those  of  the  Frog,  are  cellular,  but  thinner.  No.  HOI 
shows  the  lungs  of  a  large  Batrachian,  one  of  them  laid 
open^  and  exhibiting  a  more  minutely  cellular  structure 
than  the  preceding.  No.  1 102  is  a  preparation  of  the  lungs 
and  larynx  of  a  Bull-frog  (Rana  piptens,  Linn.),  and  a 
small  accessory  pouch  will  be  seen  appended  to  each  put- 
monary  sac.  A  Surinam  Toad  {Ftpa  monttroxa,  Linn  J,  is 
numbered  1103.  The  ventral  parietes  of  the  abdomen  are 
feQetsted  to  show  the  thin  membranous  lungs  in  mtu:  they 
are  of  considerable  breadth,  and  extend  downwards  to  the 
pelvis,  as  in  the  Cheloniaa  Reptiles.  The  lower  ]>ortion  of 
one  of  the  lungs  is  preserved  in  the  bottle  No.  1104,  and 
shows  its  large  cells,  and  their  dense  and  slightly  vascular 
parietes,  being  adapted  at  that  part  to  serve  as  a  resenoir  of 
air. 

The  activity  of  respiration  is  increased  in  proportion  to 
the  elevation  of  ihe  tempei-alurc  of  tho  surrounding  air. 
M.  Delanjche  found  that  frogs  exposed  to  a  temperature  of 
27*^  (centigrade)  absorbed  four  times  as  much  oxygen  as 
those  submitted  to  a  temperature  of  6°  or  7^  only. 

The  organs  of  the  voice  ia  the  Anurous  Batrachians  are 
only  put  in  action,  generally  speaking,  at  the  season  of  re- 
production, and  then  primnpally  by  the  males:  their  croak- 
uigs  and  cries  seem  intended  to  make  the  one  sex  sensible 
of  the  presence  of  tho  other.  The  irnehea  is,  indeed,  very 
short  in  the  frog ;  but  it  is  longer  in  the  male  than  it  is  in 
the  female,  and  the  rima  ghttidu  is  also  longer  in  Ihe 
former.  But,  in  some  iVogs,  the  males  are  distinguish e<l 
by  pe<'uliar  membranous  bags.  Tlius,  the  Green  Frog  has 
two  cheek  pouches,  which  are  inflated  by  the  animal  in 
the  breeding  season,  by  means  of  two  apertures  close  to  the 
rima  gloUtdu\  and  the  chordae  vocal es  are  verj  large  and 
distinct  in  many  species.  The  glottis  bears,  apparently, 
considerable  analogy  to  the  upper  larynx  in  Birtls ;  but  in 
the  birds,  the  voice  receives  it»  modi  lie  at  ion  only  from  the 
edges  of  the  glottis,  which  shuts  the  trachea  at  the  point 
where  it  opens  into  the  mouth  ;  the  stiunds  being  produced 
by  the  lower  larynx,  which  is  formed  at  the  point  of  junction 
of  the  two  branches  which  couistituto  the  origin  of  the 
trachea.  When  the  air-passages  of  the  Reptiles  emit 
sounds,  they  are  produced  by  the  single  larynx  and  the 
glottis :  from  the  absence  of  moveable  lips,  and  the  veittm 
^a/a//,  or  their  incoDBiderable  development^  those  sounds 


cannot  be  much  modified.  Ne^'erthelcts,  the  voftil 
of  the  species  of  Anurous  Batrachians  vary  very  much,  ac- 
cording to  the  var)nng  mechanism  manifested  m  earh 
The  crietj  of  the  different  species  of  Rana,  from  the  «cll 
known  croaking  of  the  common  Frog  to  the  bellowmg  of 
the  Bull  Frn;^  ;  the  shrill  trebles  of  the  species  of  //y/o,  of 
the  males  especially ;  the  flute-like  and  metallic  sounds  oe- 
casionally  given  out,  and  the  sort  of  seemingly  ventriloquotii 
grumbling  which  some  st^ecies  of  Toads  exert,  are  vocil 
sounds  emitted  above  the  larj  nx— a  sort  of  falsetto  or  \\^^ 
di  /<?«/a— from  the  buccal  cavity,  or  some  of  the  access^?) 
sacs. 

As  connected  with  the  phaBnomona  of  breathing,  H  raxiu 
not  be  forgotten  that  the  naked  skin  of  the  Fr  "^  ^^  \  in- 
deed of  Uie  Batracbians  generally,  has  the  p^  ne 
upon  the  air  in  such  a  way  as  to  fultil,  in  a  ^  ,^,  ^^'^m, 
the  functions  of  the  lungs,  and  that  aerated  water  may  be 
made  subservient  to  this  cutaneous  respiration.  Then- 
periraents  made  on  Frogs  which  have  been  kept  in  vesisek, 
and  under  water  charged  with  air  renewed  from  time  to 
time,  and  on  Toads  w  hich  have  been  kept  alive  for  mombi 
in  nets  sunk  under  running  water,  at  a  low  teroperttuiv, 
without  any  direct  access  to  atmospheric  air,  prove  tht^ 
These  powers,  the  faculty  of  enduring  long  abstiRcr»e«; 
their  hybernation,  and  the  age*  to  which  the  Anurout  fia- 
tracbians  are  said  to  attain,  naturally  lead  us  to  the  coiiii- 
deration  of  the  stories  told  of  the  discovery  of  toads,  'ante- 
dihivian  loads'  as  they  were  once  called,  inclosed  in  wilvl 
rocks  and  in  the  heart  of  trees,  where  they  had  been  sup- 
posed to  have  existed  for  centuries,  deprived  of  the  poai- 
bility  of  access  to  either  food  or  air ;  though,  when  fvoad. 
they  were  alive  and  vigorous.  Nor  do  these  hXanm  r^tt 
solely  on  the  doubtful  hearsay  evidence  of  unedacitrd  pc^ 
sons.  Thus  Sracllie,  in  his  '  Philosophy  of  Natural  HitUjfy.' 
alludes  to  the  account  in  the  'Memoirs  of  the  Acadeiuv  nf 
Srienees*  for  the  year  1719,  of  a  toad  found  alive  and  healthy 
in  the  heart  of  an  old  elm;  and  of  another  discovered  m 
tho  year  1 731,  near  Nantz,  in  the  heart  of  an  old  oa^,  \ 
out  any  visible  entrance  to  its  habitation.  From  the  ! 
the  tree,  it  was  concluded  that  the  animal  must  have  \ 
confined  in  that  situation  at  least  eighty  oi 
years.  He  adds,  that,  in  the  manyexan^^^'*-- 
in  solid  rocks,  exact  impre.-ssions  of  tl 
spondiiig  to  their  respective  sixes,  were  \vi. 
stones  or  trees  from  which  they  were  di-i 
ajiiierts  that  it  was  said  that  there  existcil,  ^ 
a  marble  rliimncv'piece  al  Chatsworth  with  a  pnnt  of« 
toad  in  it ;  and  that  there  was  a  tmditionar)'  aecount  of  the 
place  and  manner  in  which  it  was  found. 

•These  and  similar  facts,'  adds  the  author  laift  >b«»t 
quoted,  'are  supported  by  authorities  so  numerous  tsA  « 
respectable,  that  it  is  unnecc«sar)'  to  quote  thenL  Miny 
abortive  attempts  hare  been  made  to  account  for  u 
animal's  gruwiog  and  living  very  long  in  the  !*ituilii!» 
abovo  described,  without  the  posHibility   of  vl  <Q' 

rishment  or  air  ;  especially  as,  like  all  other  en 

put  into  an  exhausted  receiver,  the  toad   s«.Mir  a- 

isteuce.     Uixin   this  subject  I   shall  only  h  .^ 

servations.  The  toad,  it  is  well  known/ whv.;  .  „  .j  i 
darnp  place,  can  live  several  months  without  food  of aa» 
kind;  though,  in  its  state  of  natural  libert\.  ii  jcv  mr» 
voraciously    spiders,    maggots,    auts,    and    *  !i 

Here  we  have  an  instance,  und  there  are  man^ .  -ol 

whose  constitution  is  so  tVamed  by  nature,  that  u  izah  tMH 
several  months  without  receiving  any  portion  of  foud.  JU* 
cording  to  our  ideas  of  the  necessity  of  frtHjuent  »iip^Mi«f 
nourishment,  it  is  nearly  as  dillicult  for  us  to  eonttiivA 
abslinenre  of  four  or  six  months  as  one  of  a- 
or  even  centuries.  The  one  flact,  therefori!,  i 
dily  admitted  as  the  other.  The  same  renu.iu 
applicable  to  the  regular  respiration  of  air.  The  i 
many  other  animals,  from  some  peculiarity  in  *'. 
tution,  can  live  very  long  in  a  torpid  state  wn 
to  respire,  and  yet  their  principle  of  life  is  n^  • 
tinguished.  Hence  the  toad  may,  and  actually  does,  livt 
many  years  in  situations  which  exclude  a  free  intfTiMtu^ 
with  the  external  air.     Besides,  almost  all  tl  U 

simdar  facta,  must,  from  their  nature,  have  \u.  rA 

by  common  labourers,  who  are  totally  unqualaivd  Le  ««• 

•  The  ntjft  wrhich  the  Aoitroua  BatriLctimnt  hmv  rr.i.  1.  * 
"^t      *  'Dembereci  tb<^  iicMim^l,  w]  I 

I  v^-ar*:  «iid,  whtMi  ho  yk^h 

>  u  ilasLtie'«ilil  U»u|/    Tl< 

ut  utsx  in  antMvq^mmm  oftt  lD|Bry  wllich  «|  m  ctrc4  Untm.  «.  las^  £sHm 
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■ning  every  circumstance  with  the  discemiug  eye  of  a  |  m  Sillitnan's  Jourtiat,  in  addition  to  those  above  alluded  to 
ptloiopher.    In  rocks  there  are  many  chinks  as  well  as  |  for  example, — we  may  conclude  with  Dr.  BucUand»  in  hia 
res,  both   horizontal  and    perpendicular;    and  in   old  |  remarks  on  the  last  publication,  that  the  sevcriil  authentic 

..^♦u; — ;„ .„  f .  *u —  w,.i„»  «„,i  ..„^. .:•;-«  „r'  and  weU-atlesled  cases  to  be  found  in  such  memoirs,  *  amount 

t«  no  more  than  a  repetition  of  the  facts  so  oflen  stated  and 
admitted  to  be  true»  viz.,  that  reptiles  occur  in  cavities  of 
stone,  and  at  the  depth  of  many  feet  in  soil  anil  earth ;  hut 
they  9late  not  anything  to  disprove  the  possibility  of  a  small 
aperture  by  which  the;^  cavities  may  have  bad  communica- 
lion  Vfiih  the  external  surface,  and  insects  have  been  ad- 
mitted. The  attention  of  the  discoverer  is  always  directed 
more  to  the  toad,  than  to  the  minuti®  of  the  state  of  the 
cavity  in  which  it  was  contained.* 

Dr.  Buckland  commenced  bis  experiments  in  November, 
1  ^*15*  He  ca\ised  twelve  circular  cells  to  be  prepared  in  a 
large  block  of  coarse  oolitic  limestone,  from  Heddingtun 
quarry,  near  Oxford.  Each  cell  was  about  one  foot  deep, 
and  five  inches  in  diameter,  and  had  a  groove  or  shoulder 
at  its  upper  raari^n^  fitted  to  receive  a  circular  plate  ef  glass, 
and  a  circular  slale  to  protect  the  glass;  the  margin  of  this 
double  cover  wa»  closed  round,  and  rendered  impenetrahle 
to  air  and  water,  by  a  luting  of  soft  clay*  Another  block 
of  compact  siliceous  sandstone  t  Pennant  grit,  of  the  Bristol 
eoal  tbrmation),  was  mude  to  contain  twelve  smaller  ceJls, 
each  six  inches  deep  and  five  inches  in  diameter,  and  each 
under  the  same  double  cover  as  the  firat-meutioned  cella* 
A  live  toad  was  placed  in  each  of  the*e  twenty-four  cells  oft 
the  26 ih  Nov.,  1826,  and  the  double  cover  of  glass  and  slate 
was  placed  over  each  of  them,  and  cement^  down  by  a 
luting  of  clay.  Dr.  Daubeny  and  Mr,  Dillwyn,  who  wera 
present,  ascertained  and  noted  the  weight  of  each  load  (they 
had  all  been  imprisoned  together  in  a  cucumber  frame^ 
some  of  tlicm  for  two  months  previously),  as  it  was  immured* 
The  largest  weighed  U85  grains  ;  the  smallest  U5  grama  ; 
and  they  were  distributed  equally,  small  and  large,  among 
the  limestone  and  sandstone  celU.  The  blocks  were  b*med 
iu  the  earth  of  Dr.  Buckland*s  garden,  three  feet  deep.  Oil 
the  10th  of  December,  1826,  these  blocks,  which  had  ro- 
mained  unopened  from  the  period  of  their  inhumation,  wero 
examined.  Every  toad  in  the  smaller  cells  of  the  sandstone 
block  was  dc^ad,  and  so  much  decayed,  that  they  must  have 
been  dead  for  aome  months.  The  greater  part  of  those  in 
the  larger  cella  of  the  oolitic  block  were  alive.  No.  1, 
which  weighed  when  placed  in  its  cell  924  grains,  was  re* 
duced  to  698  grains.  No.  5,  whose  weight  at  the  same  p«- 
riod  was  1 185  grains,  bad  increased,  it  is  asserted,  to  1265 
grains.  Dr,  Buckland  observes,  that  the  glass  cover  over 
this  toad's  cell  was  slightly  cracked,  so  that  minute  insects 
might  huve  entered;  but  none  were  discovered  therein. 
In  another  cell,  the  glass  of  which  was  broken,  and  its  tenant 
dead,  tbera  was  a  large  aaaemblagc  of  minute  insects;  and 
a  similar  aasemblage  was  obiNirved  also  on  the  outsifle  of  the 
glassi  of  a  third  celL  In  the  cell  No.  9,  a  toad  which 
weighed  at  its  entrance  988  grains,  bad  increased  to  1116 

fframs.  The  glass  cover  of  this  cell  was  entire,  but  tba 
utin^  that  secured  it  was  not  attentively  examined;  and 
Dr.  Buckland  observes,  that  it  is  probable  that  there  was 
some  aperture  by  which  smalt  insects  found  admission. 
No.  11  had  decreased  from  936  to  6^2  grains, 

TTie  result  of  Dr.  Buckland's  experiments  was,  that  all 
the  toads,  both  large  and  small,  inclosed  in  sandstone,  and 
the  small  toads  in  the  limestone,  were  dead  at  the  end  of 
thirteen  months,  a  fate  which  befel  all  the  large  ones  also* 
before  the  expiration  ff  the  second  year:  thejse  last  wero 
examined  several  limes  during  the  second  year,  through  the 
glass  covers  of  their  cells,  but  without  removing  them  to 
admit  air ;  they  appeared  always  awake,  with  open  eyes, 
and  never  in  a  state  of  torpor ;  but  at  each  successive  exa- 
mination  they  became  more  and  more  meagre,  till  at  last 
they  were  found  dead.  The  two  foadjt  which  when  fimt  exa- 
mined had  increased  in  weight,  and  were  at  the  end  of  the 
first  year  carefully  closed  up  again,  were  not  exempt  from 
the  common  annihilation,  out  were  emaciated  and  dead 
before  the  expiration  of  the  second  year. 

When  Dr.  Buckland  enclosed  these  toads  in  stone,  he  at 
the  same  time  placed  four  other  loads,  of  moderate  size,  in 
three  holes  cut  for  that  purpose,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
trunk  of  an  anple-tree.  Two  were  placed  in  the  largest  cell, 
and  each  of  the  others  in  a  single  cell,  the  cells  being  nearly 
circular,  about  five  inches  deep  and  three  inches  in  dia- 
meter These  were  carefully  closed  with  plug*  of  wood,  so 
as  to  exclude  access  of  insects,  and  were  apparently  air 
light.     Every  on^  of  the  toads  thus   *  p^g<B<l*    in  the 


txees  nothing  is  more  frequent  than  holes  and  vacuities  of 

dt^rent  dimensions.    Thniugh  these  fissures  and  vacuities 

Ihe  eggs  of  toads  may  accident  silly  be  conveyeil  by  water, 

Jhe  penetration  of  which  few  snhstanres  are  capable  of  rc- 

Hbting.     After  the  e^^  are  hatched,  the  animaU  may  re- 

BP^^  moisture  and  small  portions  of  air  thruui;h  the  crevices 

of  rucks,  or  the  channels  of  aged  trees.     But  1  mean  not  to 

persuade,  for  I  cannot  sali^l^  myself     All  1  intend  la,  to 

^Msommend  to  those  fi^Gntlcmen  who  may  hereafter  chance 

^■nee  siueh  rare  phenomena,  a  strict  examination  of  every 

^ftcumslance  that  can  throw  light  upon  a  subject  so  dark 

and  mysteridus  ;  for  the  vulgar^  ever  inclined  to  render  un- 

[imon  appeamnces  still  more  marvellous,  are  not  to  be 

Rted.' 

I  the  above  obsen^attons  it  will  only  be  necessary  to 

that  the  general  impression  on  the  mind  of  the 

ems  to  have  been  against   the  alleged  discoveries, 

st  the  reasoning  which  he  puts  forth  in  its  favour  ii<,  to 

he  least,  very  vultierable,  and  in  some  ^winta  at  variance 

itAelt     It  is  ditficult,  indeed,  to  as^ij^n  limits  to  sus- 

[  animation :  but  it  is  very  improbable  that  where, 

■S  we  have  seen^  it  is  probable  that  nature  has  made  a  pro* 
Yision  for  the  ordinary  period  of  hybernation,  the  animal 
'  1  continue  to  exist  for  many  years  alter  the  supply 
St  have  become  exhauiitcd.     The  theory  of  the  convey- 
eggs  by  water  is  very  feeble,  and  its  extreme  im- 
^tY  will  be  manifest  to  those  who  will  consider  for  a 
bt  the  mode  of  reproduction,  and  the  metamorphoses 
1  the  creature  undergoes.     With  regard  to  positive  as- 
we  could  adduce  many  instances  to  show  the  care- 
in  whieh  people— aye,  even  well-educated  people — 

Ite  as  facts  those  appearances  which  they  think  they 

have  wen.    We  once  heard  a  person,  of  no  mean  attain- 
ment in  one  branch  of  Natural  Philosophy,  but  no  zwlo- 
pist,  give  an  acoo^int  of  a  zoological  phenomenon  which  we 
had  witnessed,  and  had  our  reasons  for  watching  narrowly. 
His  statement  was,  in  some  points,  entirely  the  rever*e  of' 
the  (rulh  :  and  yet  he  did  not  mtend  to  deceive :  but  his  mind 
^nng  filled  with  foregone  conclusions,  and  bis  observation 
^Bf  observation  it  might  be  called — being  inaccurate,  the 
^fcnll  was  error,  which  he  was  unconsciously  disseminating. 
That  frogs,  toads,  snakes,  and  lizards  'cceasionally  issue 
&om  stones  that  are  broken  in  a  quarry,  or  in  sinking  wells, 
and  sometimes  even  from  strata  of  coal,  at  the  bottom  of  a 
l-mine,*  may  bo  readily  admitted  ;  but,  as  !>.  Burklund 
ll  obsen'CA,  in  the  paper  recording  his  experiments  on  this 
ject — and  to  these  we  shall  presently  allude — •  the  cvi- 
^i$  never  perfect  to  show  that  the  reptdes  were  entirely 
Md  in  a  solid  rock  ;  no  examination  is  ever  made  until 
reptile  is  first  discovered  hv  the  breaking  of  the  mass 
rbich  ii  was  contained,  and  tlien  it  is  too  late  to  ascertain, 
bout  carefully  replacing  cverj'  fragment  (and  in  no  case 
.  1  have  seen  reported  has  this  ever  been  done),  whether 
'  not  there  was  any  hole  or  crevice  by  which  the  animal 
inay  have  entered  the  cavity  from  wliich  it  was  cxtrticted, 
""■^thout  previous  examinalion,  it  is  alm^ist  impjbsible  to 
re  that  there  was  no  such  communication*     In  the  case 
cfcs  near  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  in  stone  quarries, 
"reptiles  find   ready  admission  to  holes  and  fissures.    We 
bavc  a  notorious  example  of  this  kind  in  the  lixard  fi/und 
llive  in  a  chalk-pit,  and  brought  alive  to  the  late  Dr.  Clarke/ 
The  same  author  remarks,  that  the  first  effort  of  the  youne 
toad,  as  soon  as  it  has  left  its  tadpole  state,  and  emerged 
from  the  water,  is  to  seek  shelter  in  holes  and  crevices  of 
TtJeks  and  trees.     *  An  individual,  which  when  young  may 
have  thus  entered  a  canty  by  some  very  narrow  aperture. 
would  find  abundance  of  food  by  catching  insects,  which 
like  itself  seek  shelter  within  such  cavities,  and  may  have 
soon  increased  ao  much  in  bulk  as  to  render  it  im|M>8sible  to 
go  out  again  through  the  narrow  aperture  at  which  it  en- 
tered-    A  small  hole  of  this  kind  is  very  hkely  to  be  over- 
looked by  common  workmen,  who  are  the  only  people  whose 
ations  on  wood  and  stone  disclose  cavities  in  the  interior 
such  substances.' 

it  bout,  then,  attempting  to  throw  discredit  upon  the 

ervutions  published  upon  ihis  curious  subject  by  authors 

character  for  veracity  h  unquestionable, — those  of 

sttard,  in  1771*,  of  Edwards,  1824t,andof  Mr.Tbomiks^ 
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•knotty  entrails     of  tlie  tree   was  found  dead  and  tle- 
cajed  at  tin?  end  of  the  first  year 

Four  toads  wtrct  at  the  time  the  otiiors  wero  Khut  up, 
each  placed  in  a  small  Im.sin  of  plosler  of  paris,  four  inches 
deep  and  five  inches  in  diameter,  having  a  cover  of  the  same 
muter ial  hiicd  over  tliera  i  these  were  bune^l  at  the  same 
time  and  in  the  same  place  wiih  the  blocks  i>f  stone,  and 
on  bein;,^  examined  al  the  same  time  with  them,  in  Decem- 
ber, \%'IS,  t\vo  uf  the  tuads  were  dead;  the  other  two  alive, 
but  greatly  emaciated. 

Dr.  Buckland  concludes  from  the  experiments  generally, 
that  ti>ads  cannot  live  a  year  excluded  ttalally  from  atnio- 
Bpurki  ttir ;  und  from  the  experiments  made  in  the  larger 
cells  in  the  oolite,  that  there  is  a  probability  that  thone  ani* 
mats  cannut  survive  two  years  entirely  excluded  fiom  food* 
C  Zoological  Journal/  vol.  v*  p.  314») 

These  experiments  hrhig  ua  to  facullies  more  especially 
possessed  by  the  Reptiles  in  general,  and  especially  by  the 
Anurous  Batmchians. 

Absorption  of  Air  and  IVater*  Exhalation,  and  Transpi- 
ration.^ A  rapid  process  of  absorption  and  evaporation  of 
fluids,  by  tho  ix>ro8  of  the  skin,  gives  to  the  Anurtjus  Ba- 
trachiansthe  power  of  resisting  heat.  If  a  frog  he  plunged 
into  wator,  of  a  tcniperaUne  of  40°  (centigrade),  it  will  hot, 
it  is  asserted,  live  more  than  two  minutes,  though  the  bend 
be  left  out  so  as  to  enable  it  lo  rei^pire  freely;  yet  a  frog 
will  sustain  the  action  of  humid  air  heated  tg  the  same 
temperature,  for  four  ur  five  consecutive  hours.  A  sudden 
transition  however,  from  a  low  leraperature  to  a  hij^h  one,  in 
generally  speedily  Ihtul  to  these  animals.  Their  proper 
balance  of  animal  heat  is  kept  up  by  a  regulation  of  the 
evaporatitjn  of  lir|uid  absorbed,  or  by  the  transpiration  of  the 
matter,  the  quautiiy  of  which  is  augmented  in  proportiwi  as 
the  external  heat  is  more  intense;  and  the  animal  resists  it 
nm  long  aii  the  raoi-sture  is  not  desiccated  by  the  air*  When 
it  can  no  longer  repair  tlie  loss  of  the  moisture  already  taken 
up,  by  a  fresh  absorption  of  litpiid,  it  perishes.  The  frogs, 
in  this  particular  of  their  organization,  have  been  compared 
to  the  vessels  eallcd  Alcarazas,  used  for  cooling  water,  by 
the  transudation  permitted  by  their  porous  structure.  Dr 
Townson^  who  made  observations  to  some  extent  upou  this 
j^ubjer  t,  and  had  two  fraiifs,  which  he  named  Damon  and 
Musidorti,  found  tluit  a  frofi  would  sometimes  absorb  in 
half  an  liour  us  much  as  luilf  its  own  weight  in  water,  and, 
in  a  few  hours,  nearly  its  entire  weight :  When  the  annual 
so  Riled  was  placed  iu  a  warm  and  dry  situatiun,  it  gave  off 
this  lluid  nearly  as  rapidly  as  it  had  accumulated  it.  He 
contends  that  the  froi^  tribe  never  drink,  and  g^eneral  ob* 
senatiun  goes  to  prove  that  the  froirs,  tree  fru^is,  ami  sala- 
manders do  not  \waliow  liquids,  being  supplied  by  the 
process  l)ell>rc  mentiuned.  The  meagre n ess  of  some  of  the4*e 
animals,  in  a  state  of  couiparalu©  desiccation,  and  their  ap- 
puicnt  plumpness  after  they  have  renewed  their  supply  of 
moisture,  is  very  strikin«<-  If,  when  so  supplied,  they  are 
sudderdy  surprised,  they  can  get  rtil  of  their  loud  instanla- 
neously.  Few  who  have  cdiiie  on  a  fro^  by  surprise,  m  a 
moist  meadow,  have  imt  observed  thai,  during  its  tlrst  leap, 
it  etnits  a  fjuantity  of  liquid  from  its  vent.  *'  Whatever 
tliis  iJuid  may  be,*'  snys  Dr.  Townson,  '*  it  is  as  pure  as  dis- 
tilled water  and  etpiuJly  tasteless  ;  this  I  assort,  as  well  of 
that  of  the  toud,  which  I  have  often  tasted,  ius  thut  of  frogs.'* 
This  Iluid  IS  the  lupnd  idisorbed,  by  the  skin  of  the  abdo- 
men principally,  and  for  which  tonds  and  frogs  are  ever  on 
the  look-ouL  The  dew  on  the  beibaiie  i>  a  frequent  source 
of  this  necessary  supply,  and  in  dry  seasons  toads  will 
bury  themselves  in  moi^t  sand  or  earth  for  the  purpose  uf 
sucking  up  through  their  skin  any  aqueous  particles  which 
may  tye  around  them.  The  tluid  is  contained  in  a  sac,  ge- 
nerally consisting  uf  two  lobes,  situated  in  the  lower  part  uf 
the  abdomen  under  the  viscera,  and  is  condu<^ted  to  the  re- 
ceptacle hy  particular  vessels,  which  are  certainly  not  the 
ureters  or  urinary  canals  from  the  kidneys:  these  urinary 
canals  have  their  exit  lower  down  in  the  cloaca*  Blum  en- 
bach,  and  even  Cuvier,  in  his  ''  Lemons  d'Anutomie  Cora- 
parce,"  considered  this  bilobated  bag  as  the  urinary  blad- 
der in  the  frog  iind  toad;  but  Towuson  shows  that  it  has 
no  connexion  with  the  ureter,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  hutA 
its  posterior  opening  lower  down  in  the  cloaca,  while  ihe-io 
receptacles  terminate  in  the  front  of  that  intestine. 

Brain,  Nervous  System,  and  Sf^nses.—Thxs  brain  and 
nervous  system  of  the  Anurous  Batracbiuns  are,  as  m  the 
reptiles  generally,  composed  of  an  cncephalon  consisting  uf 
M  cerebrum,  certifellum,  and  tneduUa  oblongata ;  a  spinal 


chord  ;  and  the  nerves  wliich  are  given  off  (Vom  ihw6 
sources  to  the  dilTerent  organs  of  the  body.  So  far  the 
system  is  modelled  upon  that  of  mammiferuus  aniinaliand 
oirds,  but  the  cerebellum  is  proportionally  much  less.  TItt 
reptiles  have  also  a  ganglionary  nerrous  system*  or  a  grttl 
double  syrapathelic  nerve. 

Touch. — The  naked  skin  and  its  aensibility  to  Tarktioni 
of  temperature  would  seem  to  indicate  a  considerable  de- 
gree  ot  perception,  as  to  the  physical  and  even  dianiifAl 
nature  of  the  bodies  with  which  it  corner  in  contact.  But 
iomh,  properly  so  called,  can  hardly  exist  in  a  high  sUU  of 
development  in  the  greater  part  of  the  Anurous  Batrn'Cbi- 
aus.  They  have,  indeed,  no  nails  on  their  toea,  whicU  arc 
much  longer  in  the  frogs  than  in  the  toads :  and  in  mum 
of  the  genera  and  species  tlie  toes  are  tenninaled  by  fttfs^y 
appendages,  as  in  Pipa,  which  has  also  an  elongated  Ueshy 
muzzle;  the  tree  IVo-js  al>o  ifhjia)^  have  the  eXtretnilia 
of  tlieir  toes  dilated  into  tlcstty  disks,  which,  like  the  acct»' 
bula  of  tliu  Sepi(id^r\  adhere  by  their  circumference,  T)ife» 
enable  the  annuals  to  walk  in  all  directions  upon  Hat  Kur- 
faces,  and  to  adhere  to  them  even  when  ihcy  are  of  ths 
smoothest  nature.  The  sense  of  touch  is  probably  nwr& 
highly  developed  where  this  organization  is  manifested. 

Tiijr/tf.— Probably  not  at  all  acute.  The  ton^rue,  m  «e 
hare  seen,  is  an  organ  for  the  capture  of  the  p  -h  ii 

swallowed  entire  almost  in  tho  same  moment  il  eo. 

Smeii. — This  sense  wtiuld  seem  to  be  almost  rviuiuieiifaiy 
in  the  Batracbians*  A  simple  opening  pierced  tma.  the 
end  of  the  musixle  to  the  front  of  the  palate,  with  a  flethr 
and  concave  membrane  at  its  external  extremity,  moving  m 
unison  with  the  respiratory  action,  is  strongly  coivtmi:^ 
with  the  intricate  and  beaut itul  structure  of  the  iii»/  or- 
gans, which  are  so  highly  developed  in  the  carnivdnjus 
mammalia  and  birds. 

Hearing. — There  is  a  considerable  difference  iti  tW 
structure  of  tho  organ  of  hearing  among  the  Anurous  Bfttn* 
chians.  The  Pipax,  for  itjstancct  have  a  sort  of  small  vaAjt 
upon  the  tympanum,  somewhat  similar  to  that  pos^ess^xl  by 
the  erocodilGS,  and  probably  intended  to  protect  the  meni' 
brane  against  the  pressure  of  the  water  when  the  animal 
resorts  to  great  deptlia.  Hyta  and  Bana  have  the  t^uipa- 
nutn  distinctly  manifested  by  the  delicacy  of  its  fracture 
when  compared  with  the  other  integuments  of  the  beud.  Id 
the  toads  the  tympanum  is  not  apparent.  The  readier  till 
find  a  good  example  of  the  organ  of  hearing  in  a  prepzini 
tion  (No.  l;>73),in  the  Miiseuni  of  the  College  of  Surgwn*. 
It  is  the  head  of  a  hull- frog  (liana  pipicns,  Linn),  showin| 
the  free  and  Midc  external  communication,  or  **  meatus*' <J 
the  organ,  and  the  ihin,  semi-transparent  vibratile  mem- 
brane, or  drum  of  the  ear,  which  is  stretched  across  lU 
entrance  of  the  meatus,  and  is  adapted  to  res|Hind  to  the 
impulse  of  sound  conveyed  through  air.  The  cavity  of  \U 
tympanum  is  laid  open  on  the  left  side  from  below.  ibo*ing 
the  long,  slender  bone  (coh/meiia,  or  o^sicMlum  au/iitu$i 
which  forms  the  medium  of  communieaiion  between  'b* 
merabrana  lympani  and  the  labyrinth  or  inteni.i.t  ear.  The 
wide  vertical  passagOt  or  Eustachian  tube,  by  which  tlie 
cavity  of  the  tympanum  communicates  with  tlie  fauces^  w 
also  laid  open  on  the  left  side,  but  is  seen  f-itir..  ,r  lU 
right.     This  communication  preserves  the  eq  o- 

tween  the  air  iiT  the  cavity  of  tlie  tympanum  ai  ,  >• 

sphere  without ;  and  an  ct|uable  pressui^  is  consequcntljf 
sustained  by  the  merabrana  tympani  under  every  ^3^1tD^ 
trical  variation.  *  It  may  be  observed/  continue  cl 

author  of  the  Catalogue,  *  that  the  extent  and  t\  ut 

Eustachian  passitgc  are  in  relation  to  the. size  ijjul  cxis .wnI 
condition  of  the  tympanic  membrane,  and  perhwp*  tdsQ  to 
its  furm,  which  is  convex  externally,  aiul  tii  '  :U 
more  liable  to  be  a  fleeted  by  undue  pre3«ure  1 1  t, 

being  only  supported  hebiud  at  a  small  part*!  i\>  muvv- 
ficies.* — {Cat.  Gallery  Physiol.  Se^riejt,  vul.  lij.,  part  1.) 

Sight. — The  precision  with  which  a  toad  ir  ■■  ■  '  -flit 
distance  of  an  insect,  and  captures  it  with  i  c 

moment  the  victim  is  within  reach  of  that  or  * 

high  and  acx- urate  development  of  the  orj^an-  ^^ 

applicable  to  short  distances  at  leust.     The  pi, ^  :(^ 

neral,  round,  but  in  the  Anurous  Batrachians,  whchc  b&Uta 
are  nocturnal  (the  toad.  forinslance»  it  is  angular  rr  Vimur, 
Tlie  humours  vary  in  their  proportions  in  tho  l;^- 

neia,but  the  cr)6taHine  humour  has  been  noti-  cf 

density  and  rd  a  more  spherical  figure   tn  the 
cies.     The  orbits  are  generally  incomplete,  a i  a 

protected,  as  in  Ceratophri/i,  by  folds  of  thicken *?d  cuiKi«- 


In  the  Anurous  Balrat^liitina  there  are  lachrymal  glanils^ 

I  and  the  tuttica  conjunctiva  is  so  pierced  as  to  permit  the 
tears  ly  run  into  the  cavity  of  the  mouth. 
r  Rfjyrixiucivm. — The  male  or^ns  of  j^eneratioti  in  the 
Plnurous  Batrachiam  consist  of  true  testicles  situated  in 
Hie  ca\rity  of  the  abdumen  helow  the  kidneys,  aud  the 
ieferent  canals  terminate  in  the  cloaca,  there  being  no  ex- 
fcriial  malt?  origan.  The  ovaries  in  tlie  females  correspoutl 
In  situation  vviih  thnt  ufthe  testicles  of  the  males,  and  are 
of  coxisidtuable  volume.  Their  free  extremity  forms  a  sort 
of  trumpet-shaped  openings  and  the  uvidnct  terminates  in 
the  cloaca,  whence  ttic  eggs  are  excluded,  Blumcnbach 
de?icribes  the  ffogs  of  his  country  as  having  a  large  uterus 
divided  by  an  internal  partition  into  two  cavities,  from 
>vhich  two  lang  cauvohited  oviducts  arise,  and  terminate  by 
open  orifices  at  the  sides  of  the  heart.  The  ovaria,  he  says, 
lie  under  the  liver,  so  thai  it  is  dilVicuU  to  conceive  how  the 
eggs  get  into  the  above-mentioned  openini^s.  The  ulerus, 
be  adas,  opens  into  the  cloaca.  The  toads,  according  to  him^ 
have  mjt  the  large  uterus  ;  hut  their  oviducts  terminate  by 
a  common  tube  in  the  cloaca. 

At  the  season  ef  reproduction,  besides  the  vocal  mani- 
festations, there  are  others  which  visibly  distinguish  the 
male  in  many  of  the  Anurou^  Bairacliiims.    At  each  creak, 
the  male  gre<?n  fi'ugs  project  from  the  commissure  of  the 
mouth  tuo  globular  bladders  into  which  the  air  is  intro- 
duced and  the  throat  swells  and  becomes  colon  red »    In  the 
males  of  the  red  frog  the  thumbs  of  the  anterior  feet  become 
iderably  swollen  and  eovere<l  by  a  black  and  rugoue 
in  at  this  period.     The  usual  mode  of  union  of  the  male 
id  female,  which  generally  taltes  place  in  the  water,  is 
well  known  to  require  tlescription  ;  ihe  former  excites 
W3  latter  to  e\eludc  the  egtjs,  and  fec-undates  them  as  they 
e  prutruded.     These  egj^s  are  cnveltiped   in   a  sort  of 
liciite,  mucous,  permeable  membrane ;   I  hey  arc,  when 
*cluded»most  frequently  ai^;^loraerated cither  in  glutinous 
ma^>*»?  oir  chaplets,  and  in<Tease  ctmsidcrably  afler  they  are 
(  !un'4ed  in    tile  water.     There  are  however  ts-ome  curious 
M   J  hi  I- inns  of  the  disposition  of  the  egs^  in  certain  species 
irons  Batrachians.     The  accoucheur  toad  {Bitfo 
' '  ni  of  Laurenli),  for  instance,  assists  the  female  in 

exejudin^  the  chaplets  of  ejigs,  and  disposes  them  round 
his  thighs,  somethin'jf  in  the  form  of  a  figure  of  8.  He  is 
then  said  to  carry  tliem  about  till  the  eyes  of  thcembrvo 
become  visible.  At  the  proper  period  for  hatching,  he 
conveys  liis  progeny  to  >uine  stagnant  piece  of  water,  and 
deposits  them,  when  the  ej^gs  break  an;i  the  tadpole  eovncs 
forth  and  swims  about.  The  male  Piptt^  or  Surinam  toad, 
as  soon  as  the  eggs  are  laid,  places  them  un  the  back  of  the 
female,  and  fcciindales  them.  The  female  (see  the  cuts  at 
the  end  of  this  article)  then  takes  to  the  water,  and  thesktn 
of  her  back  swells,  and  forms  cellules,  in  which  the  egi^  are 
hatched,  and  where  the  young  pa-^s  their  tadpole  state,  tW 
they  do  not  quit  their  domicile  till  after  the  loss  of  their 
tail  and  the  development  of  their  legs:  at  this  period  the 
ij) other  leaves  the  water,  and  returns  to  dr>'  land. 

Sworamerdam  gives  the  number  of  e^p  in  a  female  frog 
as  1400,  and  M,  de  Montbcillard  counted  13tia.  In  these 
i»ggs  there  is  a  greenii?h  albumen  which  is  not  easily 
coagiUablc.  The  yolk  or  vitellus  is  absorbed  by  the  em- 
br>a,  and  an  abdominal  cicatrice  indicates  the  umbilicus  in 
young  individuals.  It  is  m>t  rare  to  meet  with  double 
germs  in  a  single  egg,  but  most  of  these  pro\e  akirtive, 
though  some  give  birth  to  monsters  with  two  heads,  six 
leg^,  and  two  tails,  as  well  as  to  hermaphrodites.  The  act 
ol  copuUiiion  i&  of  considerable  duration,  both  in  the  Che- 
loniaiia  and  Anurous  Batrachians;  and  b  recorded  as  being 
prolonged  from  a  period  of  eighteen  days  to  thirty-one  and 
upwards  before  Ihe  male  <|Uits  the  female.  There  fteems  to 
bo  a  preponderance  of  males  over  females;  and  to  Ibis  most 
probably  may  be  ascribed  the  frefjuent  occurrence  of  frogs 
4ind  toads  sticking  on  (he  heatbi  of  lisbeti,  auch  as  rarji  and 
tench.  In  our  chmates,  the  early  [art  of  the  spnnsj  is  the 
scu-^an  of  reproduction,  when  the  frogs  and  toads  of  both 
i>'.TXcs  quit  the  lo«'alities  of  iheii^  late  hybernation  and  their 
uiditiary  haunts,  and  move  instiucKvely  to  those  stagnant 
waters  >ihich  are  proper  for  their  purpose^  and  where  they 
;»re  then  collected  m  swarms. 

The  younj2j  Anuroua  Batrochian  enters  life  under  an 
€?nlirely  different  form  from  that  which  it  is  at>erwards  to 
fi^j»iime;  and  undergoes,  like  the  insects,  a  series  of  metamor- 
|ih(»its5  or  transformations  till  it  arrives  at  its  perfect  state. 
In  their  hrai  stage,  the  voung  have  an  elongatt^d  body. 


a  laterally  compressed  tail  and  external  braticl^irt* ;  their 
small  mouth  is  furnished  with  horny  hooks  or  teeth  for  the 
separation  of  vegetables,  and  they  have  a  small  tube  on  the 
lower  lip  by  which  they  attach  themselves  to  aquatic  plants^ 
&e.  The  external  branchia?  next  disappear,  and  become 
covered  with  a  membrane,  being  placed  in  a  sort  of  sac 
under  the  throat ;  and  the  animal  I  hem  as  we  have  observed 
when  treating  of  its  respiration,  breiitbes  after  the  ntanner 
of  fishes.  The  bead,  which  is  furnished  with  eyes  and 
nostrils,  is  confounded  with  the  large  globular  trunk  dis- 
tended with  the  great  extent  \>f  the  digestive  canal,  and  it 
has  a  large  tail  for  swimming,  lii  this  state  it  is  called  in 
English  a  fwlpoltft  and  in  French  tctard^  from  the  great 
apparent  vol  nine  of  the  head.  Soon  the  posterior  limbs  are 
jSfraduuily  put  forth*  near  the  origin  of  the  tail,  and  are  de- 
veloped first  i  the  anterior  feet  then  begin  to  show  them- 
selves^ the  tail  gradually  becomes  less  and  less,  shorlen.s, 
shrinks,  and  seems  at  last  to  be  absorbed ;  the  mouth 
widens,  and  lo<jses  its  horny  processes  or  jaws ;  the  eyes  are 
guarded  by  eyc-hds ;  the  belly  lengthens  and  diminishes  i\\ 
comparative  size;  the  intestmes  become  ^hort ;  the  true 
luni^  are  developed,  nnd  the  internal  branchuB  are  oblite- 
rated ;  the  circulation  undergoes  an  entire  change;  and  the 
animal,  hitherto  entirety  aquatic  and  herb ivurous,  becomes 
carnivorons,  and  for  the  most  part  torrcfilrial. 

Mr.  Thomas  Whorton  Jones  (Z'^wj/.  Proc.y  March,  1837) 
observes,  that  when  the  right  gUl  of  the  tadpole  disappears, 
it  is  not,  as  is  usually  supposed,  by  the  elosuit?  of  the  fissure 
through  which  it  prolmdes,  but  by  the  extension  of  the 
opercular  fold  on  the  right  side  towards  that  of  I  lie  lell, 
forming  but  a  single  fissure,  common  to  the  two  branchial 
cavities,  through  which  Ihe  left  gill  still  protrudes.  He 
also  remarks,  that  conditions  analogous  to  tho^e  which 
occur  during  seveml  stages  of  ibis  process  exist  in  the 
branchial  fissures  of  the  ani^uiiliform  genera,  Sihagetfratf 
c/ius,  Mofiopferus,  and  Syftbrn/ic/tn^\ 

In  •he  museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surpeons  there 
are  numerous  instruclive  preparatjons  illuslraiive  of  the 
repRtductive  function  in  the  Anurous  Halrachians;  they 
are  at  present  unnumbered,  but  their  numbers  will  be  soon 
attache*!,  and  their  descriptions  published  in  Ihe  fourth 
volume  of  the  •  IMiysiological  Series'  (Gallery).  In  this  in- 
teresting collection  will  be  found  the  male  organs  in  Rana^ 
Biifo,  and  Fipa  [ Aster odactylm  of  Wagler),  and  the  female 
organs  in  the  &ame  genera,  both  in  the  unexcited  and  pro- 
creative  stale.  There  is  a  very  complete  J^eries  of  lh« 
metmnorphic  stages  of  Rana  ftiradoxa,  with  dissect ionst 
demonstrative  of  the  internal  branchite,  the  convoluted  in- 
testine, and  tha  rudnnental  exticmities.  We  would  parti* 
cularly  draw  Ihe  siudent's  attention  to  a  female  Pipa  with 
the  cells  fully  developed,  containing  the  tadpoles  in  dif- 
ferent stages,  and  a  section  showing  that  the  cells  hiv  only 
skm  deep,  and  that  the  cutis  is  separated  from  the  sub- 
jacent muscles  by  large  lymphatic  re^iervoirs*  Another 
female  specimen  shows  the  cells  in  progress  to  disappear- 
ance after  their  function  has  been  performed. 

Pdrtkular  Ej^cretions, — The  alleged  venom  of  the  com- 
mon toad,  so  long  a  subject  of  popular  belief,  had  beon 
rejc^^ted  by  niany  modern  naturajiats,  among  whom  Cuvier 
may  be  particularly  mentioned.  Dr.  Davy  however  found 
the  venomous  matter  to  be  contained  in  follicles,  chietly  in 
the  true  skin  and  about  the  head  and  shouldei-s,  but  also 
distributed  generally  over  the  body  and  on  the  exTremities, 
Pressure  causes  this  fluid  to  exude  or  even  spirt  out  to  a 
considerable  distance,  and  a  sulRcient  quantity  may  be  thun 
collected  for  examination.  Dr.  Davy  found  it  extremely 
acrid  when  applied  to  the  tongue,  rescmbhng  the  extract  of 
aconite  iii  this  respect;  and  it  even  acts  upon  the  hands. 
With  a  small  residuum  it  is  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol; 
acetate  of  lead  and  corrosive  sublimate  do  not  aflect  the 
solutions.  It  remains  acrid  on  solution  in  ammonia;  and 
when  dissolved  m  nitric  acid,  it  imparts  a  purple  colour  to 
it.  Ckimbincd  with  potash  or  swla,  it  becomes  less  acrid, 
apparently  in  consequence  of  partial  decomposition.  It  is 
hi;;(hly  inflammable  aa  lef^  by  evaporation  of  its  aqueous  or 
alcoholic  solution.^  and  the  residuum  which  appears  to 
give  it  consistence  seems  to  Ije  albumen.  More  acrid  than 
the  t^oison  of  the  most  venomous  serpents,  it  produces  no 
ill  elTect  when  introduced  into  the  circuhiiion.  A  chicken 
inoculate<l  with  it  was  not  affected.  Dr.  Davy  conjectures 
that  this  'sweltered  venom'  is  a  defence  to  the  toad  from 
carnivorous  animals ;  and  we  have  »een  a  dog,  when  ur^ 
to  attack  one.  afUr  some  hesitation,  drop  the  animal  fS>m 
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*U  mouth  in  &  manner  tliiit  left  no  doubt  that  he  had  felt 
the  effects  of  this  excretioo,  which  Dr.  Davy  thinks  may  be 
auxiharj  in  decarbonizing  the  blood. 

Tlitf  toLvds  are  also  said  to  ptissess,  besides,  two  glandular 
masses  (parotids),  ^vhich»  when  pressed^  exude  through 
firoall  hole^  a  yellowish  thick  humour  of  a  musky  edour. 
The  ether  odours  also  which  ranny  si>ecies  of  tuada  produce, 
it  docs  not  scera  yet  ascertained  from  what  source,  are  very 
lenmrkable.  Roesel,  author  of  the  beautiful  work  on  Frogs, 
compares  some  of  these  to  the  smell  of  f^arlick  or  of  vola- 
tili2eil  sulphur  of  arsenic,  or  even  ignited  gunpowder; 
others  again,  he  says,  produce  an  effect  en  the  nose  like  the 
Tapour  of  horseradish,  mustard,  or  the  leaves  of  monk's- 
hood  rubbed  between  the  fincfors.  In  one  instance  only  ho 
btates  it  to  be  probable  that  this  emanation  euuies  from  the 
cloaca;  and  such  seems  to  be  the  opinion  of  M.  Dumt^rii, 
who  states  that  lie  ha^  been  assured  that,  in  certain  in- 
stances, the  water  in  which  >omo  of  these  animals  had  been 
placed  and  there  purposely  irritated  or  excited,  had  become 
so  acrid  that  tite  tailpulen  of  frugs  and  salamanders  intro- 
duced therein  hardly  8ur\  ived  the  immersion. 

Oeogruphical  Distribtition  ami  HulitJ^.  —  W&tm  and  tern* 
jjerate  but  moist  climatejj  are  the  locahties  most  fa\ourable 
to  the  Anurous  Batrachians.  Extreme  cold  is  falul  to 
them,  and  so  is  extreme  dry  heat.  They  ure  unable  to 
sustain  violent  and  smlden  clumges  of  temperature.  In 
moderately  warm  climale:>,  and  those  where  I  here  is  a  con- 
siderable deirree  of  eold  during  a  part  of  the  year,  they 
bury  themselves,  in  winter,  either  under  the  earth  or  ia  the 
mud  at  I  lie  hntUjni  of  the  water,  and  there  puhs  the  season 
of  hyliernatiou  without  taking  food  or  air,  till  the  spring 
calls  Ihein  torlh;  when  the  same  frog  which  bad  passed  so 
many  monilis  without  respiiation  would  expire  in  a  fuw 
minutes  if  prevented  from  shut  tin  s^  its  mouth  and  so  sup- 
plying itself  with  air  by  deglutition.  The  general  habits  of 
the  tnhe  may  be  collected  from  the  different  sections  of  this 
iirticle,  and  from  the  deacriptions  of  those  forms  in  it  which 
may  be  noticed  in  the  course  of  this  work. 

Natural  History  ani>  Systematic  Arranobmknt, 

Aristotle  Bpix^ars  to  have  been  well  acquainted  with  ^udi 
of  the  Anmous  Batrachians  as  ftdl  within  the  scope  of  his 
observation*  He  separates  the  mar&h-froj^s  from  the  toads 
and  tree-frogs,  and  gives  a  good  account  of  their  organiza- 
tion, habits,  and  reproduction,  excepting  that  he  seem^* 
to  have  been  of  opinion  {Hist,  lib,  \\  c.  :i)  that  there  was 
intromisiKion  on  llie  ])art  of  the  male,  iliid.  lib.  i.  c.  1  ; 
Jib.  h.c.  I,l5jhh.  iii.c,  1,12;  lib.  iv.c.  5,9,  11;  lib.  vi.  c.  14; 
Jib.  viii.  c.  '2,  28,  &c,)  Pliny,  whose  Natural  History  m 
little  better  than  a  collection  of  ill-digested  notes,*  and 
who  borrowed  most  largely  from  Aristotle,  treats  of  the 
ReptUes  in  book  xi,^  and  describes  with  sulUcient  accuracy 
the  tongue  and  voice  of  frogs  (c.  65,  112). 

Bcloni  Rondelet,  SaUiani,  and  Gesner»  are  the  first 
authors  who  claim  our  attention  after  the  long  dark  period 
which  be^un  to  brighten  about  the  com  me  nr  emeu  t  of  the 
sixteenth  centur)'.  The  latter,  who  devoted  ihirty-four  fulio 
pages  to  the  natural  history  of  frogs,  accumulated  a  vast 
mass  of  facts,  and  deserves  the  praise  lavished  upon  him  by 
such  men  as  Boerhaave  and  Tournefort.  Aldruvandi 
followed  towards  the  close  of  the  same  perio<l,  and,  at  his 
death,  in  J5U5,  left  materials  for  fourteen  volumes,  in  folio, 
which  were  afterwards  published.  A  considerable  portiorj 
of  his  first  botik  on  digitated  oviparous  quadrupeds  is 
ocenpiefl  by  his  history  and  comraentariefi  on  the  frog  tribe. 
Jons  ton  notice.'^  Ihem,  but  campri!?es  his  compiled  liistory 
within  the  compass  uf  two  not  very  long  articles. 

Our  countryman  Ray  appears  at  the  head  of  the  syste^ 
malic  writers  on  the  subject,  and  though  his  *  Svnopsis* 
cannot  be  considered  as  much  more  than  a  sketch,  it  Reserves 
attention  as  an  attempt  at  natural  classification. 

Linnaeus,  at  first,  made  his  *  Amphibia*  consist  of  auimahs 
whoso  body  was  either  naked  or  scaly,  whose  teeth  were 

Siinte^t  and  which  had  no  griuder.s  and  no  radiated  fins, 
e  afterwards  added  the  Diodon,  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  cartilaginous  fishes^  imder  the  designation  of  *  Amphi- 
bia N  antes.' 

The  first  classification  was  the  result  of  his  own  views. 
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and  he  appears  to  have  been  misled  into  the  second  by  t_ 
assertions  of  Dr,  Gartlen.  In  the  last  edition  of  the  *  Sy* 
tema  Naturre*  (the  1 2th)  he  places  the  great  genus  Rana 
between  the  genera  Testudji)  and  Draco,  making  it  the 
second  genus  of  his  first  order,  Eepttlia^  of  his  third  clasi^ 
Amphibia.      The    Refdilia    he    snortly   characleriie*   a 

*  pedati,  spirantes  ore,*  and  admits  into  it  the  g^enusZac<ria 
in  addition  to  the  genera  above  stated.  The  *  Amphiba 
Serpcntes'  and  *  Amphibia  Nantes^'  form  the  other  tiso 
orders. 

Passing  by  Klein  (1751)  we  come  to  the  work  published 
with  the  name  of  Dr.  Laurent!,*  which  has  done  so  much 
for  this  branch  of  zoology.  The  class  *  Reptilia*  eotapre<' 
bends,  in   this  book  (1768),  three  orders  only.  *      '^ 

iientia.  Gradient m^  and  Sei^p^itia.     The  S  lu- 

prise  the  Anurous  Batrachians,  consisting  of  iu«j  iuuuv^ing 
l^enera:  the  Pipas  iPipii\  the  Toads  {Bu/o),  tlie  Frogi 
\Bumi\  and  the  Tree  Frogs  illy  la).  The  author  addt  Lh«> 
genus  Protfius,  founded  on  the  larva  of  Rana  parodoxUt 

Before  the  ap^jearance  however  of  llie  *  Speeimen  M^ 
dicum'  of  Laurenti,  Ro^i^el  published  hts  magnificent  work 
on  the  FrojiS  of  his  country  (Nuremberg,  175S).  Ha  ii 
justly  noticed  by  Cuvier  as  one  of  the  most  ingenious  oW 
serwrs  and  elegant  designers  of  subjects  of  natural  histacy. 

ScoiHjli  (1777)  varies  m  little  in  arrangement  (rom 
Lmna^us,  though  the  characters  are  diflTorentVy  but  not 
better  worded,  that  he  need  not  detain  us  from  Uie  w<)rk(if 
Laccpiidi.%  published  (1788,  1790)  as  a  continuatiia  pf 
Buflon,  under  the  title  of  *  Histoire  Nature!'  '  ■  ti- 
rupi^des  Ovipares  et  des  Serpens/     Under  ihi  .i6 

of  his  oviparous  quadrupeds  he  ranges  the  li.i:  ntcicja 
tiiree  genera,  Les  QrvmmiUeii,  Les  Raines,  et  Let  Cf^Epamk, 
and  these  genera  comprise  33  species. 

M.  Alex.  Bron^niart  (173*Ji  IBUO,  1803)  divide  ^ 
class  Reptiles  into  four  orders,  viz,  Chelonians,  S&unmK 
Ophidians,  mid  Batrachiam  r  in  this  fourth  order  heaibull 
the  genera  Grenouille,  Critjmud,  Raine,  ami  Salamanin, 

Latroille  tlBOt,  18 '25)  makes  the  Amphibia  a  class,  whick 
he  divides  into  two  orders,  the  Cuducibrunc/tiaia  and  /VrrB- 
Tiibranckiata.  The  Caducibrauchiate  Amphibia  he  «u^ 
divides  into  ih^Anttrom  or  tailless,  and  I  he  tailed  (  Vrod4lu). 
The  first  subdivision  comprises  tho  genem  Pipa,  Btffot 
Bana,  and  Hi/la, 

Daudin,  in  his  *  Traitd  General'  (J 802,  1803'  -  '  -■  thi 
method  of  Brongniart,  and  seems  to  have  bo  h 

research  on  the  Anurous  Batrachians,  of  whttu  ^^^  ^.^^  ,Ji 
an  ■  Histoire  Partieulit^re,'  in  ene  vol.  4lo.  with  3d  pkta 
representing  54  species. 

Cuvier  (179S,  1817*  1829)  admits  the  following  geacra 
among  the  Anurous  Batrachians  in  his  last  edit  in  ut  the 

*  Regno  Animal  :'^i?<i«a»  Cm7/o;?An/*,  Dactf.  ii 
{Calamita  of  Schneider  and  Merrem),  Bt{fo\  :r 
( Hhinella  of  Fitzinger,  Oryrhynchusof  Spix>,  u 

(Cuv.),  Breviceps  of  Merieni  {Engysioma  of  i 
part),  and  Pipa, 

M.  Dumfiril,  who  stales  that  he  Ima  made  Rcpi 
particular  study,  and  who  succeeded  to  ^i 
Laecptide,  has  published  much  on  the  subj 
at  the  cud  of  the  last  volume  on  the  '  li^^KiiL>   i  - 
Buffhn\  to  present  a  complete  table  of  arrangement 
work  has  Mot  yet  advanced  to  the  Batrachians. 

Oppel,  besides  his  two  memoirs  in  the    lUtb  voL  of  tlw 

*  Annales  du  Museum  de  Paris.*  one  of  which  was  upon  ihi 
Batrachians,  published  in  1811  his  *  Pr  xlromus,*  in  4t<i.  Hii 
third  order  of  '  Naked  Reptdes  or  Batrachians*  is  dividijd 
into  the  Apoda  {Cecilia),  tho  Ecaudata  or  Anurous  Baot- 
chians  (Frogs),  and  the  Camlaia,  UrfMltles  or  Tailed  Batia* 
chians.  i?ij/b,  Pipa,  Ratio,  and  Hyla,  are  the  geaen  af 
the  Anurous  Batrachians. 

Menem  (1790,  1620,   1821)  makes  his  ^  '  he 

Batrach ians,  consist  of  three  orders,  viz. :    1 ,  •  r 

2,  JSalientia;    and   3,  Uradieniia.     Amon^  i 
which  are   the  Anurous  BatracJuans,  are    cor 
genera  Hyla  or  Caimnita,  Ram    Breviceps^    i^u-Hotn-^^'^, 
Pija,  and  Bufo, 

M.  deBlainvilIe(13l6, 1828)  divides  tl*eT?*-ri..-  .m,.  itv.^ 
classes,  the  secoml  of  whicU  Ichlhjijui  An 
dipellifertim  ( naked-skinned)  Repttlps\  h. 
its  four  orders  the  BatrmhtanSy  whic! 
leading  generic   forms  of  Anumus   W 

•  T\iCft«  are  those  who  ainilMitt*  thU  leading  work  to  Wl«taii  ft 
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i^fmrated  into  two  suborders  according  to  tlieir  liabits,  the 
-flrai  being  the  Aquiparous,  and  the  second  tbe  Dorsigcrous 

Mr,  Gmy  (18^.%  1831)  considers  the  Amphilna  a  separate 
class,  and,  like  Fitzinger  (18'25),  divides  ihcm  into  those 
-which  undergo  a  mctaraorphoais  and  those  which  do  not. 
He  subdivides  the  Ranidep  into  the  genera  Bana,  Cerato- 
phryi,  Hyh,  Bufo,  RhirttUa,  Dacfyhtkra^  Bombiriafor, 
Strmnbus^  Brtriceps,  and  Afiti^odartylus  (Waglcr),  or  ihe 
PilMJfi,  In  J 835  he  inlrotluccd  to  the  Zoological  Suciety  a 
toud  {Bominnator  Au^tra/is)  trom  Swan  River,  observing 
that  the  fotm  had  not  been  previuusly  met  with  out  ot" 
Europe, 

The  zoological  divisions  of  MM.  Cariisi  and  Ficinus 
appeared  about  the  same  time*  and  they  adopt,  with  rejrtird 
to  the  Reptiles,  very  nearly  the  olassificali^m  uf  Meri'Linand 
Ihe  Views  of  Oken,  whose  works  were  published  in  1809, 
1816,  and  IS21. 

Dr.  Harlan,  in  18^25,  published  his  account  of  the  Aroe* 
riean  Reptiles,  which  ho  divides  into  Batran-hians.Ophidinns, 
Sanriaus,  and  Chelonians.  Several  specie-^  of  the  Caudated 
Batrachians  are  enuraerated,  and  thev  are  tbllowed  by  the 
Tailless  Balrachians,  as  Rana,  Bnfo,  liyla, 

Mr.  Haworth,  in  his  dichotoraous  or  binary  method 
(1«25>,  divides  the  Batrachhi  into  Apoda  and  Pe^afa;  the 
latter  he  subdivides  into  Sahentia^  as  /Vpo.  I^tjlth,  Bt{ffh 
Bombinator,  Brevicepft,  Rana;  and  Gradie/ttiu,  which  he 
iubdividos  into  the  Mtitabilia  (tliose  which  undergo  a  me- 
tamorphosis, Saiamatidrcf  for  instance)  and  the  Jmmutabilia 
(those  which  do  not,  Proteus  and  the  Sirem}, 

Fitzinger(182G)*;epurate8  the  Reptdcs  into  ihe  ^foNnJmr^a 
and  Di^noot  and  the  latter  he  subdivides  into— I,  the  AIu- 
iabilia ;  2,  the  Immutuhilia.  In  the  first  subdivision  are 
fo\ind  the  Ramnds,  the  Biifono'tds,  the  Bombftiatoroidfi^ 
Fi fmds,  B.Tni  ihG  Safamandrn'tdi.  The  four  fitst  em- 
B  the  whole  of  the  Anurous  Batrachians.  The  Ptpoids 
characterized  as  having  no  tvmgne,  an  organ  uiiich 
exists  in  the  three  other  families.      In  Ihe  Bomhinatoruid^ 
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finpanum    is  hidden,  whilst   it  ih  perceptible  in  the 
"icfjf.  which  have  no  teeth,  and  are  thus  distinguished 
the  Riinotds,  where  tiic  teeth  are  diiitinct. 
^en  (1828)  divides  the  Anurous  Batrachians  or  Py- 
^gi  into  the  Trei^-Yro^s^  Bdaliipodobafrtw/tian^ ;   the 
gs,  Pht/llopodobatrachiani  ;  and  the  Toads»  Diadaetyh- 
tatraehians. 

The  system  of  Wagler  (1830)  takes  orsfanization  ns  the 
basis  of  its  arranjuenient,  and  he  makes  the  cias^  Amphibia 
consist  of  eight  oruers,  viz. ;  Ihe  TorfotseJi,  the  Crocmilians^ 
the  Lizard f,  the  Serpents^  the  OrreU,  the  Cecilias,  the 
/Vo^f,  and  the  Ichthyodes, 

He  then  characterises  the  seventh  order,  that  of  the  Frogs 
(/?aw^),as  having  no  penis,  and  underi^oing  a  metamorphu- 
%\si\  and  divides  thetn  into  two  famUies.  the  flrst  con- 
fttfetin^  of  those  without  a  tongue  {AghstitT),\xi\d  the  necond 
of  those  which  possess  a  tongue  {PhaneroglojiSff}.  Tlie 
11  mt  of  these  consist*  of  but  one  genus,  Asferodoirtyhui 
(Pipa);  the  rest  of  the  cfencra  of  the  Anurous  Batrarhians 
belontf  to  the  second.  Such  are  Xennf.i4s{\y^^}ev},  Mitrop^ 
fVVaglerK  Calami ta  (Fitiiinger),  HypsdbofU  fWogler).  Aule- 
iris  (Waglerl,  I1ya9  (Waglor)»  PhyflomeduJta  (Wagler), 
V— '  ^ Waaler),'  D^ndmbafeji  (Wagler),  p/^/'  '"- 
I  Enydrobiui  (Waaler),   Cysti^uathui   > 

i,:niiajus)»  PseWfV  ^Wngler),  Onffophry 
itophry*  (Kuhl),  llemiphractun  (Wagler),  Hy^tmna 
;ler),  Vhaunm  ( Wagler |»  Paludicola  tWjigler)!,  Prh* 
(Wagler)*  Myten  (Wagler),  Bombinator  (Merrcm), 
(Linnaeus),  Bnic/iyrephttlt^jt  (Fitzinger), 
ullertl83"2)  divides  the  Amphibia  into  two  great  orders, 
the  Scaiy  and  the  NaMed.  The  Anurous  Batrachians  belong 
of  course  to  the  latter.  He  thus  place*  the  characters  of 
the  two  orders  in  opposition  to  each  other. 

Scafy,  Naked. 

Occipital  condyle  simple    .     ,  Double. 

True  ribs None  or  niere  rudiments. 

Auricle  of  ihe  heart  double    .  Simple.* 

Internal  ear  w.th  rcne»tr«|  Fonestmovalis  only. 


oTali!^  and  rotunda        *     .[ 
Cochlea    (tintafon    of    thel 

French)*  distinct 
Peni-i,  simple  or  double 

*  Dr.  tUtyand  MM.Sftiai  Anft>«o4  W^lWTthi«vf,  ••  we  tir<hi^  itrntfil*  ••- 


None. 
None. 


No  metamorphosis    •  J 

Nobranchisff  '  "        > 

Skin    scaly,    escutoheotied,! 
or  cuiras'sed     •    .    .    .     J 


Genernlly  'a  distinct  meta- 
morphosis. 

Distinct  branchia?,  with 
either  persistent  or  non- 
permanent  holes. 

NakecL 


Schinz  (Natnrgcschicte  und  Abbildnnsren  der  Replilien* 
l^ipzig,  18.1  J)  follows  for  the  most  part  the  classiricalion  o( 
Wagler.  There  are  numerous  plates,  collected  from  the 
best  authorities,  and  it  may  be  considered  a  good  class- 
hook. 

The  following  cuts  will  convey  to  the  rearler  an  idea  of 
some  of  ihe  leading  forms  among  tho  Anurous  Batracbians 
m  their  odalt  state. 
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Bilfb  viilKirii  (hftlf  nat  ■)»>;.) 
Bttrapvk 

Wiih  ftfe  Mate  vknt  «f  ai«  iMi 


P  H  O 


A 
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Stiiitli  Ainrric*. 
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•  f  W  It  '.'I  .-r) ,  ^urinaa  Toftd,  fvin  Alt . 
!  I  Hitil  their  «iluiitioii 


SciotH  Anerkii. 
Fossil  Frog  a. 

Fossil  frogs  Imve  been  found  in  the  coal-forniJitiiin  tf^y 
Rhine  i Paper-kohf}  in  mmpany  wuh  the  fislie^  Lmi^ttm 
muernrnf  and  L.  papi/racritv.  Two  speries  bate  b«fa4«- 
scribiul,  and  there  are  many  examples  in  iLt-      i  /i 

Bonn-     In  ihi^  country  spLrimeus*  are  to  be   i  it 

eiilb»rtions  of  Lord  Cole  and  Sir  Philip  Egertoiu  uj:^. 

FRCKiSBlT,  thy  torumon  name  oi'  a  wild  W4UCf-pliiit» 
csdied  HvdnirlmrisiMordiii  RansOt 

FROl'SSART  (JEAN,  or  JOHN),  was  barn  at  VaW 
rionnt'H  about  13^7,  He  was  the  $oa,  as  i>  riMt,  rnr^l 
IVutn  a  passage  iti  hii*  potms,  of  Thomas  V  I- 

p-.iinter*  no  incoivsidemhle  profo^sion  in  tlv  \, 

The  youlh  of  Frois^art,  from  twelve  yoaj  ,♦ 

hiuiKtdf  infuimB  lus  was  spent  in  every  ^|  i 

in dul licence.     In  (he  midst  of  liis  dissipuiiiui 
early  djscf>vered  the  ardent  and  mquLsiiive  sj?  >i 

wo  owe  so  mutii;  and  even  at  I  ho  age  of  tNvtii;y.  nUlft 
command  of  his  *  dear  lord  and  inastcr»  Str  Robert  of 
NauHir,  lord  of  Beiinfort,'  he  began  to  write  tbe  histwc)  (♦f 
Iho  Frifirh  uar?.  The  period  iVom  132fi  lo  I35C  W«s 
eliiefly  fdled  np  from  the  rhronieI<»s  of  Jean  lu  BeL  cunoa 
of  F.ie^e,  a  contident  hT  John  of  Hainaulc,  and  ce\chm\M 
by  Froiiisart  lor  hij*  tliUtjence  and  atrirnirv  Ii 
obie  to  believe  that  this  work  wa*- 
journey  to  England  in  the  train  of  i 
Iho  heroic  wife  of  Edward  II L,  and  uioLher  uC  the  Hl 
Princt?.  Froissiart  was  for  three  or  four  years  iecrelarv  _ 
clerk  of  her  chamber,  a  situation  whicb  be  would  probahly 
La\'e  retained  but  lor  a  deeprooled  passioti  for  a  Udy  it 
Flanders,  whicb  induced  him  lo  return  to  Ihai  country;  i 
cireumstatiixj  equally  favourable  la  the  history  of  tit«Otfh 
tinent,  and   unforlunale  for  thut  of  Jintr      *   ^'  '< 

residence  in  England  he  vtsifed    «he    Hr, 
which  ho  travern-d  on  a  palfvey,  carnui^  Lt^  . 
lean,  and  attended  only  by  a  grc)  hr,vind.      H  is 
historian  and  poet  introduced  him  to  the  Conrt 
and   to   the  hardly  le»M  honourable   diitineii-  i 

days'  abode  at  the  castle  of  Dalkeitb  with  Wui  i 

Douglas,  where  he  learned  personally  to  know  tbi»  rw  U 
IieroGfi  whotie  deeds  he  has  repeatedly  cclebratrri      He  ir*5 
in    France  at  Mtdun-sur-Seine  about    April 
perliapn  privale  rea-^ons  mi^ht  have  induced    i 
that  road   io  Bordeaux,  where  be  was  on  All  S 
that  year,  when  ihe  princess  of  Wales  wa*  br  l 

of  a  Son,  %vho  was  aHerwards  Richard  IL     T'  f 

Wales  setting  out  a   few  days  afterwards   fjj 
Spain   against  Henry  fhe  Bastard,  Froissari  y*   .,.,,. 
hnn  to  Dax.,  where  the  prince  resided  some  titije.     Ho 
expected   to  attend  him  during   the   cotitinuancc  of 
great  expedition,  but  the  prince  would   not  permit  bun 
go  farther;  and  shortly  after  his  arrival  sent  hnn  hart 
ibe  queen  his  mother.     Froissart  could  not  bavc  luailc 
long  slay  in  England,  since  m  the  followmg  yeHr*  136!^ 
was  at  ditiereut  Italian  courts.     It  was  litis  so^mc  year 
Lionel,  duke  of  Clarence,  son  of  the  king  <»f  Knw'Ua^ 
poused  Juland.   daut^hler  of  Galeas  IL,     :    ' 
Froissart,  who  probably  was  in  his  nuite,  Wii 
magnificent   reception   whicli  Amadeus    • 
surnamed   the  Giunt  Vcrd,  gave  him  oii 
describes  the  feasts  on  thi;*  occ4ision,  jMit  J 
tell  us  that  ihcy  danced  a  viielay  of  bi 
the  court  of  Savoy  he  returned  to  Ml 
count  A  made  lis  gave  him  a  good  rotardie,  a  Srort  of  c^at, 
with  twenty  tioriiw  of  ''old ;  from  tbeace  be  went  La  ~  ' 
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iDd  Fermra,  wliere  lie  received  forty  ducats  fVora  the  king 
of  Cy»m*,  and  tlieuce  to  Rome.  InsIeatJ  uf  ih*;  mudcijl  equi- 
page iiG  travollctl  witii  into  Scotland,  ho  was  now  liko  n 
man  of  imporiance,  travellini^  on  a  hamls^ome  horse,  at- 
tended by  a  hiwikui'V-  It  was  about  ihi-s  lime  ihat  Fro  is- 
«art  expeneiiCL'd  a  loi^s  which  nothing  could  reromj>ens0  — 
the  death  of  queen  Philippa.  which  took  place  in  1369.  He 
composed  a  lay  on  this  melancholy  eveut^  of  \vhii;h.  how- 
ever, he  wiis  nol  a  witness ;  for  he  says,  in  another  pbce. 
Ihat  in  I395it  was  twenty -seven  years  since  lie  had  seen 
£ng\and.  According  to  Vossius  and  BoUart.  he  wrote  the 
life  of  queen  Philippa;  but  this  assertion  is  not  founded  on 
any  proofs. 

Independently  of  the  emplojinenl  of  clerk  of  the  cham- 
ber to  the  queen  of  Enj^lanJ,  which  Froissart  had  held,  he 
had  been  also  of  the  household  of  Edward  111,,  and  even  cjf 
that  of  John  kin^  of  France*  Having  liowever  lost  his  pa- 
troness, he  did  not  return  to  England,  hut  ivent  into  \m 
own  countr)\  where  he  obtained  the  living  of  Ix^atines.  Of 
all  Ihat  he  performed  during  the  time  he  exercised  this 
ministry,  he  teUs  us  nothing  more  than  that  the  tavern- 
keepors  of  Lealino*  had  five  nundred  francs  of  his  money 
in  th«  short  space  of  time  he  was  their  rcclur.  It  1%  men- 
tioned in  a  manuscript  journal  of  the  bishop  of  Chartrcs» 
chanct'llor  to  the  duke  of  Anjou,  ihat,  according  to  letters 
sealed  December  12,  1381,  this  prhice  caused  to  be  seized 
fifty-six  quires  of  the  *  Chronicle'  of  Froissart,  rector  of  the 
parish  of  Lestines,  which  the  hiatortan  had  sent  to  be  illu- 
uiinated,  and  then  to  be  forw  arded  to  the  king  of  EnL,Hand, 
the  enemy  of  France.  Froii^sart  attached  himself  after- 
wards to  Wencyslaus  of  Luxembourg,  duke  of  Brabant, 
perhaps  in  quality  of  secretary.  This  prince,  who  had  a  taste 
Ibr  poetry,  commissioned  Froissart  to  make  a  collection  of 
bis  songs,  rondeaus,  and  virelays;  and  Froissart  ailding 
some  of  his  own  picres  to  those  of  the  princei  formed  a  sort 
of  romance,  under  the  title  of  *  Moliudor;  or,  the  Knight 
of  the  Sun  ;  but  the  duke  did  not  Itvo  to  see  the  completion 
of  the  work,  for  he  died  in  1384, 

Immediately  aflcr  this  event,  Froissart  found  another 
patron  in  Guy  count  de  Blois,  who  made  him  clerk  of  his 
chapel,  for  which  Froissart  testified  his  gratitude  by  a  pas- 
toral and  epithalamiura  on  a  marriage  in  tho  family.  He 
Mssed  the  years  1395,  13^5,  and"  138/  sometimus  in  the 
Blaiftob,  sometimes  in  Tourajne ;  but  the  count  de  Blois 
having  engageil  hira  to  continue  his  history,  which  he  loft 
unfinished^  ho  determined  in  1388  to  take  advantage  of  the 
peace  which  was  just  concluded  to  visit  the  court  of  Gaston 
Phoebus  count  de  Foix,  in  order  to  gain  full  information  of 
whatever  related  to  foreign  countries  and  tho  more  distant 
provinces  of  the  kingdom.  His  journey  to  Ortex,  the  chief 
residence  of  the  count  de  Foix,  in  company  with  Sir  Espaing 
du  Lyon,  is  one  of  the  most  intereating  parts  of  Froissart*s 
*  Chronif-le.*  The  count  de  Foix  (of  whom  w*e  have  already 
spoken  in  a  former  article)  received  and  admitted  him  as  a 
member  of  his  household.  Here  Froissart  used  to  entertain 
evasion  aftor  supper  by  reading  to  him  the  romance  of 
'  Meliador,*  wbtch  he  had  brought  with  him.  After  a  long 
aoJQurn  at  the  court  of  Ortcz  he  returned  to  Flanders  by 
the  route  of  Avignon,  We  learn  from  a  poem  referred  to 
by  Monsieur  de  St.  Palaye,  that  on  this  occasion  the  his- 
torian, always  in  quest  of  adventures^  met  a  personal  one 
with  which  he  could  have  dispensed,  being  robbed  of  all  tho 
ready  money  which  his  travels  had  left  hira.  After  a  series 
of  journeys  into  different  countries  for  the  sake  of  obtaining 
inu>rmation,  we  find  hira  in  139fi  in  his  own  country,  solely 
occupied  in  the  completion  of  his  history,  at  least  until  1393, 
when  he  was  again  at  Paris,  From  the  year  1378  he  had 
obtained  from  p4*pe  Clement  VIL  the  reversion  of  a  canonry 
at  Lille,  and  in  the  collection  of  his  poolry,  which  was  com- 
pleted in  1393,  and  elsewhere,  he  calls  himself  canon  of 
Lute;  but  pope  Clement  dying  m  1394,  ho  gave  up  his 
jexpoctntions  of  the  reversion,  and  began  to  qualify  himself' 

canon  and  treasurer  of  the  collegiate  church  of  Chimay, 

lich  he  probably  owed  to  the  friendship  of  the  count  de 
Blois. 

In  1395  Froissart  revisited  England,  where  he  was  re- 
ceived with  marks  of  high  favour  and  affection  by  Richard 
II.  and  the  royal  family.  Here  he  went  on  collecting  for 
biM  history,  and  had  tlie  honour  to  present  his  *  Mcliador*  to 
the  kin  J?,  who  wa.^  much  delij^htcd  with  it,  •  for  he  could 
upciik  and  read  French  very  well/  Alter  a  residence  of 
ihice  months  Froissart  left  England,  and  at  his  departure 
received  from  the  king  a  silver  goblet  contaituiig  a  hun<ired 
P  C-,  No.  6^7, 


noblea.  He  finally  settled  at  his  benefice  of  Chimay,  and 
employed  as  usual  the  houjfs  of  hin  leisure  in  arrangnii^  and 
detailing  tho  infonnation  collected  in  his  travels.  Four 
years  brought  hira  to  1399,  when  the  melancholy  fate  of  his 
benefactor  Richard  II.  became  the  subject  of  his  hW-\ 
labours.  It  is  uncertain  how  long  Froissart  survived  the 
death  of  Richard  and  the  conclusion  of  his  'Chronicle;'  he 
was  then  about  sixty  years  old,  and  died  shortly  alter  at 
Chimay,  according  to  an  entrv  in  the  obituary  of  the 
chapter. 

The  period  of  history  embraced  in  Froissarl's  *  Chronicle* 
is  from  13'iG  to  1400,  The  bc^t  of  the  old  editions  of  the 
original  is  that  of  Lyon,  in  fourvolumes,  in  folio,  1539.  Tho 
latest  is  that  in  the  '  Gjllectiondes  Chroniques  Nationalos 
Fran<;aises,  avec  Notes  et  Eclaircisseraents,  par  J.  A, 
Buchon/  in  fifteen  volumes,  8vo.,  Pari.*,  I824-18'J6,  Frois* 
sart*s  *  Chronicle*  seems  to  have  been  first  printed  at  Paris 
by  Ant.  Verard,  without  date,  4  vols,  in  f  iHo,  and  was 
reprinted  by  Guill.  K unlace,  Par.  1514.  There  a ix*  two 
English  translations;  one  by  Bourchier  lord  Bcniers  made 
*  at  the  high  eommandment  *  of  kirn;  Henry  Vlll*,  fed. 
Lend.,  Pinson,  1525-6;  reprinted  in  two  vohunes,  -ilo., 
Lijnd.,  181 '2,  under  tlie  editorial  ciire  of  E,  V,  Utterson,  Esq.; 
the  other,  *  wnth  additions  from  many  celebrated  MS8.,* 
translated  by  Thomas  Johnes,  Esq.,  appeared  *  from  the 
Hafod  press,'  in  four  vohinics,  4to.,  1803-JH05. 

Tlie  principal  particulars  of  FroiRsarl's  life  have  been 
here  condonsed  from  that  by  St.  Palaye,  translated  and 
edited  by  Mr.  Johnes,  8vo.,  Lond.,  1801,  and  revised  and 
re- published  in  4 to.,  Hafod,  IblO. 

There  are  several  splendidly  illuminated  manuscripts  of 
Fruissart*3  *  Chronicle,*  quite  or  nearly  contemijorary,  pre* 
served  in  the  British  Mu5*?um  :  one  a  complete  copy,  belong- 
ing to  the  old  royal  library  of  the  kings  of  England,  14  D* 
ii.-vi. ;  another  consibting  of  the  second  and  fourth  books  in 
the  same  collection,  19  E.  i,  and  it.;  a  third  in  the  Harkian 
Library,  MSS.  4379  and  4380,  containing  tho  fourth  book 
only ;  the  fuurth  copy  is  in  tbe  iViundel  collection  lately 
traiisferrcd  from  tho  hbrary  of  the  Royal  Society,  No.  97, 
containing  the  ilrst,  second,  and  third  hooks:  but  this  MS, 
is  mutilated,  and  has  lost  many  of  its  illuminations, 

FROME,  a  town  in  the  parish  of  Frome  Selwood  and 
hundred  of  Frome,  and  in  the  county  of  Somerset,  105 
rniles  west-by-suuth  firoin  London.  It  is  agreeably  situated 
on  tho  river  Fnmie,  a  branch  of  the  Avon,  and  on  tho 
north-oast  declivity  of  several  bUls  contiguous  to  the  forest 
of  Selwood,  whence  the  town  is  frequently  called  Frorae- 
SelwowL  It  is  hghted  with  gas,  but  irregularly  budt,  and 
the  streets  are  narrow  and  ill -paved.  The  borough  of 
Frome  was  not  represented  before  the  passing  of  thu  Relbrm 
Act;  it  now  returns  one  member.  It  is  not  incorporated. 
It  was  formerly  governed  by  a  bad  iff,  but  is  now  under  the 
superintendence  of  ihe  county  magistrates.  Frome  is  in 
Ihe  diocese  of  Bath  and  Wells.  The  parish  church, 
detlicated  to  St,  John  Baptist,  is  a  handsome  slructiurc, 
surmounted  by  a  quadrangular  tower  with  a  neat  stono 
spire.  The  average  net  income  of  the  vicarage  is  T'liii,; 
patron,  tho  marquis  of  Bath.  Tlie  town  is  ^aid  lo  ho 
prospering,  and  contains  several  extensive  manufactures  of 
woollen  cloth,  mills  for  rolling  ii-on,  and  some  considomblc 
breweries.  According  to  the  census  taken  in  1831,  its 
population  was  11,240.  There  is  a  graimnar'Scho«d  of 
the  foundation  of  Edward  VI..  besides  several  other  insti- 
tutions, amone;  winch  is  a  good  charity-schooL  The  mar- 
ket-day is  M^odnesday.  The  ciitlle-fitirs  arc  held  24lh 
February,  22nd  July,  1 4th  September,  und  *i3th  November, 

(Carhsle's  Top,  Dtet. ;  ColHimon  s  UiU,  and  Ant.  nj  the 
County  o/Somffrset,  Bath,  1791  ;  Beauiifi*  of  Ertgland and 
lyaleii ;  Parliamentary  Papers^  Stc) 

FROME,  river.     [Somkrhrtshirk  ] 

FROND,  a  botanical  term  intended  to  express  such 
organs  as  are  composed  of  a  stem  and  a  leal'  combined ;  tho 
leaves  of  ferns  and  palms  were  thouehl  to  he  of  this 
nature ;  but  as  it  is  now  known  that  tlic  leaviat  of  smh 
plants  are  in  no  important  respect  different  from  ttiose  of 
other  plants,  the  term  frond  has  c^a^ed  to  have  any  precise 
meaning,  and  is  disused  by  the  best  Iwtanista, 

FRONDE,  the  name  of  a  political  faclion  in  Franco 
during  the  minority  of  Louis  XIV,,  which  was  hostile  lo 
the  prime  minister.  Cardinal  Mazarin,  and  to  llie  queen 
regent,  who  supported  him.     In  cujv  of  m>mu  dir- 

putes  between  the  parliament  of  Pai  court,  on  tho 

occasion  of  some  new  taxes  levied  by  vu^  *..Mii»ier.  th©  ciir- 
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<linal  onlcrorl  the  an-est  of  tlie  prcRidont  nnd  of  one  of  the 
couiicillora  of  the  parhamenl  ia  August,  1648,  uiid  this  act 
^Ttis  iha  signal  of  a  civil  war.  The  party  opposed  to  the  cou  rt 
airccted  to  declare  themselvcB  not  againiit  the  qucen*& 
govemmerit,  but  only  ajjainst  the  cardinal,  whom  they  at- 
tacked hy  accusations  and  lampoons,  fix)tn  which  they  dc- 
rivt-d  Iho  naino  of  *  Fruiideurs/  *  ccnaurers/  or  'jeerers.' 
Tliey  had  for  leaders  the  duke  of  Beaufort,  the  duke  of 
Ni''mours»  the  prince  of  Conti,  the  duke  de  Vcndorne,  the 
abb£  de  Retz  (nftorwardis  cardinal),  tniirshal  Turcnne,  and 
other  men  of  the  firat  rank,  aa  well  as  ladies,  among  others 
the  duidicss  dc  Longueville,  who  was  a  most  conspicuous 
and  violent  partisan.  The  people  of  Pai-is  took  part  with 
the  Frondeurs:  tliey  drew  chains  across  Die  streets,  at- 
tacked the  troops,  and  obligefl  the  queen  to  liberate  the 
two  members  of  the  parliament.  This  was  called  Mhe  day 
of  the  baiTicadcs*'  A  kind  of  truce  took  place,  but  t!ie 
parliament  conlinued  refraclory,  the  court  hostile,  and  the 
peuple  lum\druons ;  and  the  queen  recent  seeing  herself 
obliged,  in  January.  ir)49,  to  remove  from  Pariis  with  her 
sun  to  H\.  Gennain,  charged  the  duke  of  Orleans  and  the 
prince  of  Gjnd^  with  the  task  of  reducing  Paris  by  block- 
adc.  Louis  XIV.  was  then  little  more  than  ten  years  of 
age»  hut  he  never  JVirgol  the  humiliation  of  being  obliged 
tu  leave  \m  c.ipitaU  nnd  this  was  the  iirst  cause  of  hia  sub- 
843quent  hostility  towards  the  parliaraen  t.  That  court,  in  the 
mean  time,  exercised  sovereign  power  in  the  capital,  levied 
tamps,  and  passed  a  resolution  declaring  cardinal  Mnzarin 
a  public  enemy*  and  outlawing  him.  (*  Ilistoiro  «ln  Parle- 
meiit  de  Paris,"  Amsterdam,  1769.)  After  some  fi^htin^ 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paiis  a  truce  was  made,  a  general 
nmuc'^ity  was  i^anted  by  the  queon»  the  parliament  retained 
full  I  liberty  to  assemble,  and  the  queen,  kitig,  and  minititer 
re-entered  Paris  in  the  month  of  Aupust.  The  disturb- 
ances,  however,  couliiiucd  in  the  provinces,  esjreciaUy  in 
Provence  and  Guienne,whcro  the  local  parliaments  resisted 
the  authority  of  the  respective  royal  goveraois.  In  I6ji) 
the  qncen,  hurl  by  the  overbearing  tone  and  high  preten- 
tions of  the  prince  of  Conde.  made  her  pcact*"with  scjme  of 
the  Frotideur  leaders,  nnd  caus^ed  the  princea  of  Conde  and 
Louti  lu  be  arTt*sted*  V  p<ui  tlim  the  duchess  of  Longueville, 
marshal  Tureiine,  and  QT!ier«i,  raised  the  Poland ard  of  rcvoU 
in  the  provinces,  and  were  joined  by  the  Spaniards  from 
Flanders.  The  war,  which  now*  assumed  a  more  serious 
asiMicl,  continued  till  166.1,  when  Turenne  made  his  peace 
with  the  court,  and  Mazarin  returned  in  triumph  to  Paris. — 

FRONDICULAWA,    [Forawintfkba.*] 

FHONDl'POR  A.     [^h  llkporid.e.] 

FRONTIGNAN.     [Hf^hmlt] 

FRONTrNUS,  SEXTUS  JULIUS,  bom  of  a  pa- 
trician  family,  was  prsclor  of  Rome,  a.d,  70,  and  about  the 
years  later  was  sent  by  Vespasian  to  Britain,  where  he 
Bcems  to  have  rcmaine<l  three  years,  during  which  he  con- 
quered the  Sdures,  fTaeitus,  j^^'co/a,  17j  About  ad,  78 
he  was  succeeded  by  Agricola  in  the  command  of  the  troops 
in  BritJiin.  On  his  return  to  Rome  he  wrote,  under  the 
feign  of  Domilian,  his  work  *fStrategcmatica,*iu  four  hooks, 
in  %vbich  he  gives  short  anecdotes  of  numerous  Greek  and 
Roman  generals,  illustrative  of  the  practice  and  resources 
of  wivr.  Ncr\a  entrusted  him  with  the  superintendence  of 
the  supply  of  water  to  Rome,  and  while  filling  this  office, 
which  he  retained  under  Trajan,  he  wrote  his^vork  on  the 
aqueducts,  which  has  been  printed  in  the  earlier  editions 
under  the  title  of*  De  Aquis  quo©  in  Urbem  inthnmt,'  hut 
is  now  generally  known  by  the  title  *  De  Aquae  duct  ib  us.' 
It  contains  ranch  valuable  informatien  on  the  mode  in 
which  an  lien  t  Rome  was  supplied  with  water,  and  on 
ever)- thing  that  concerned  this  important  part  of  the  economy 
of  that  city.  Frontinus  died  under  Trajan^  about  a.d.  lUG, 
Several  other  works  have  been  attributed  to  hira,  such  as 
*  De  Coloniis,'  •  Dc  Limit ibus/  *  De  Qualitate  Agrorum,* 
hut  seemingly  without  foundation.  See  the  Bipontine 
edition  of  his  works,  with  a  life  of  Frontinus,  8vo,,  1788. 
His  work  *  De  Acjuaeductibiis'  was  translated  into  French 
and  illustrated  bv  engravings,  4to..  Paris,  1830. 

FRONTISPI'ECE,  the  front  or  principal  face  of  a  budd- 
ing; the  front-view;  anything  seen  in  or  at  the  front. 
Jolinson  says,  *  id  quod  in  fronte  conspicitnr/  Hence,  by 
a  figure,  we  call  the  engraved  title  of  a  book  or  the  print 
which  fkcos  the  tillo-page  a  frontispiece. 

■  In  fldt  attieks  *  Rahuupoda'  b  enoDi^tul;  pnaUd  tot  *  nktaaooiM^  U  ibo 
llrtt  coluumi  nud '  ttlrmted'  lk>r '  itrUted*  la  two  yU««  la  tb«  lecoiidt, 


PRONTO,  MARCUS  CORNELIUS,  bom  at  Ciiu  L 

Africa,  of  an  Italian  farady,  after  studving  in  bis  own  co^ 
try,  came  to  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  and  aequinl 
great  reputation  as  a  rhetorician  and  granimarian.     Aol^ 
ninusPius  appointed  him  preceptor  to  his  two  adoputi  ^ortn, 
Marcus  A u rebus  and  Lucius  Verus,  whose  confidenct'  mttl 
affection  he  gained,  as  is  proved  by  their  letlerv.     Al^cr 
being    consul,   Fronto    was    appointed    to  %  ^x^temmenl 
in  Asia,  w^hich  his  bad  health  prevented  him  from  t\}\iy^^ 
HiH  learning  and  his  instructive  conversation  arotb* 
with  praise  bvAulus  Gellius,  the  historian  Appian,  u 
of  bis*  contemporaries.     He  died  in  the  rei^ 
Aurchus,  at  an  advanced  age.     Until  of  lute 
no^iing  ofhis  works,  except  fragment^i  of  hi-  l>, 

Ditferentia  Verborum,*  lieing  a  vocabulary  oi  ,d 

.synony mes;  hut  in  1813  Angelo  Mai  having  di>. .. , . 
Ambrosmn  library  at  Milan  apahmpsest  MS»  on  \ 
been  originally  written  some  letters  of  Fronto  t 
pupils,   deciphered    the   text    wherever     the  wr 
not  entirely  obliteraled,  and  pubhshed  it   vrith  i. 
happened,  by  singular  good  fortune,  that  Mai.  bta^iQiBr 
years  after  appointed  librarian  of  the  Vatican,  di&c<rfmdiR 
another  p,ihmp&e:it  volume  another  part  of  FroDto*»  tfOfn^ 
with  the  answers  of  Marcus  Aurelius  and  Vorus,     Dotl^ 
volumes  came  originally  from  ibe  convent  of  Sl  CbtnmH- 
nus,  at  Bobbio,  the  monks  having  written  thetn  OTCr  nnXh 
ihc  Acts  of  the  1st  council  of  Calchcdun.     It  happefvedtkt 
one  of  the  vidumes  was  tmnsferreil  to  Mdan,  and  the  orlirr 
to  Rome,    Mai  published  the  whole  in  a  n  "•   '^''••—  »  M. 
Cornelii  Frontonis  et  M.  Aurelii  imperi  L 

Veri  ut  Antonini  Pii  el  Appiani  cpLsiu.. .;.....  i^...,u4>: 
Fragmenta  Frontonis  et  scripta  gramuiaticu,*  tivo.,  Rnmb 
18'23.  These  letters  are  very  viilu able,  as  thr<»winf  idi- 
tional  light  on  the  age  of  the  Antoninus,  conllrtnini  itat 
we  know  of  tbe  exeullcnt  character  of  Marcus  AuMiui, 
and  also  showing  his  colleague  Verms  in  a  nii  iKlt 

light  tban  he  had  been  viewed  in  before,     Tl  i^ls 

manner  in  which  both  emperors  continue  to  ett 

former  preceptor  is  Wivy  touching.  Two  or  three  l«a 

of  Antiininus  Pius  are  also  mterestuig.     't  "  iei 

many  lettt-rs  of  Fronto  to  various  fficnd**  ire 

in  Greek.     The  work  was  transhilcd  into  1  a-  .  .6- 

hslnd  with  tlie  Icxt  and  notiis,  'i  vols,  %v<y^  P.i 

FROSINO'NE,  DELEGAZIONE  DV,  tt  i-  -  of 
the  Papal  stale,  is  boimded  on  the  north  and  west  by  tlie 
Com  area  or  province  of  llonie.  east  by  the  Terra  di  liivoru 
in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  south  by  the  MedUcnanctni. 
Its  greatest  length  from  north  to  south,  from  the  ridft* 
north  of  Antigni,  which  divides  the  valley  of  tti  ifa 

that  of  the  Anio,  which  latter  makes  part  of  il  A 

Rotne,  to  Monte  Cireello,  which  is  the  most  s.  tjt 

of  the  Papal  b! ale,  is  about  4ii  miles  :  it-S  gr*  ^h 

is  about  30  miles,  and  /  '-ruAed  to  L  re 

miles.     (Neigcbaurj  <  //*  )     Itts  ;  la 

1830  Wft>  l!i3.300.  (tJiiiN.  ui,   ^..^^,^^Stafi^ttr  . ai) 

Pofi  tiftdn .)  Tins  pro v  in  ce  i  ncludes  al so  in  i  i  s  i  u . .  :  i  t  «q 
the  small  district  of  Ponte  Corvo,  which  is  in  -•  ■  '4 

the  Liris,  within  the  territory  of  Naples,  but  1  ^l* 

pope.     The  province  of  Frosisinone  consists  ol  nd 

divi**ions  ;  1.  The  Valley  of  the  Sacco,  which  is  tvriik: 
2.  The  mountains  north  of  it,  the  Hemicn  Saxa,  or  Rock»©f 
the  Hernici,  which  are  mostly  Iwmren ;  3.  The  Moiintj  ie- 
pini,  Volscorum  Monies,  south  of  the  valley  of  the  Swco^ 
which  ore  partly  cultivated  ;  and  4.  Tlio  Pomp  tine  Manik«» 
extending  south  of  the  Mounts  Lepini  to  the  sea-cottl  m 
far  as  Monio  Circello-and  Terracina*  The  province  con- 
tains 7  towns  and  45  terre,  or  villages,  having  a  ooTomunal 
council,  and  24  hamlets.  (Calindri-)  Frt>^ --  -  * '  ill  on  • 
hill  above  the  Junction  of  the  river  Cosaa  Sacco,  ii 

the  capital  of  the  province,  and  theresideu^^ delt^al*. 

An  account  of  the  principal  towns  of  this  province  is  givio 
under  Campagna  di  Roma. 

FROST.    [Fbbeeino.] 

FROST-BEARER,  or  Cr>'6phonia,  an  instrument  tt- 
vented  by  Dr,  Wollaston  for  exliibitiiig  the  froeting'  i4 
water  in  vacuo,  and  at  a  distance  from  the  source  <»t  oold ; 
his  directions  f\w  making  it  and  for  its  use  ore  iwnrly  thai 
given  in  the  *  Philosophical  Transactions  *  for  1813  :■ — 

Let  a  glass  tube  be  taken,  bavin  '   Viatnetef 

about  one-eighth  of  an  inch,  with  ti  Jrcmily 

of  about  one  inch  in  diameter,  nmS  '    '^t^ 

a  right  angle  at  the  distance  of  hall  dl 

One  of  th\^  balk  ihoiUd  coutiua  a  liivio  vit«v«>  w^^  ^  uii 
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.  „jin  lialf  M\  it  will  be  liable  to  bo  tniirst  by  Ibe  ex- 
pan  uf  the  ymiev  in  freezing;  the  remaining  cavity 
JUS  perfect  a  vacuum  as  can  be  readily  oblainetl. 
be  bulls  is  made  to  tfrniiuate  in  a  capillary  tube, 
filter  admittofl  into  the  other  lias  been  boiled 
or  a  considerable  time,  till  all  the  air  is  ex- 
nillary  extremity,  through  whioh  the  steam  is 
.nth  vi<dcnco,  is  held  in  the  llanie  of  the  lamp 
_jof  the  vaix)ur  is  so  far  reduced,  that  the  heat 
ne  has  power  to  seal  it  herrocticaUy, 
an  instrument  of  t\m  description  has  been  g\ic- 
»  exliau^tcd,  if  the  Wll  that  h  empty  be  immersed 
^  [ing  mixture  of  salt  and  snow,  tlie  water  in  the 
nil.  though  at  the  distance  of  two  or  three  feet,  will 
zcn  m  the  course  of  a  very  few  minutes.  The  vapour 
itined  in  the  empty  ball  is  condensed  by  the  common 
fction  of  cold»  and  the  vacuum  pmducefl  by  this  eon- 
ifctiou  ^ives  o]tportunity  for  a  fresh  quanliiy  to  arise 
i  the  water  in  the  opposite  ball,  and  with  so  great  a  re- 
^(if  its  temperature,  that  the  water  freezes, 
rdinf/^  to  the  doctrine  whicli  doe^  not  admit  of  the 
ee  of  vtisUive  co^i^,  we  should  represent  tho  beat  of 
watnver  ball  to  be  the  agent  in  this  exjieriment,  j?ene- 
r&ting  bteam  as  long  as  there  remains  any  excess  of  heat  to 
Bbi  coQveyed.  But  if  we  should  express  the  cause  of  its 
[Petraction^  we  must  say  that  the  cold  mixture  is  the  agent, 
and  may  obsene  in  this  instance,  that  its  power  of  freeaing 
is  transferred  to  a  distance  by  what  may  be  termed  the 
"nof^aiive  power  of  steam. 

f^ROZEN  OCEAN,  a  term  used  to  indicate  the  seas  sur- 

iding  the  Poles,  in  which  great  masses  of  ice  swim  about. 
consef|uently  synonymous  with  Icy  Sea,  and  in  somn 
ee  alR»  with  'what  are  called  the  Arctic  and  Antarctic 
or  Oceana. 
^Urr,  in  botanical  laTi^^aee,  signifles  that  part  of  a 
t  in  which  the  sce<l  islr  dged,  whatever  itssiie,  colour* 
xture  may  be,  so  tliat  the  seeddike  grain  of  a  sage,  the 
gm\n  «tf  ci»rn,'tbe  nut  of  u  chestnut,  the  dry  ra|>sule  of  a 
lilac  busli*  are  as  ravich  fVtnts  as  those  of  a  peach,  an  apple, 
or  a  pine-ttpjdo.  In  tlie  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term 
bowevcr  the  word  fruit  is  exclusiively  applied  to  seed  cases 
Mrilieh  arc  eatable,  and  xc'n^'^s^^Lv  to  such  as  require  no  pre- 
jKmtioti  to  render  them  tit  for  fooiJ. 

^^b©  eaiJiblc  fruits  known  in  this  climate  ore  of  so  much 
KppQrtance  to  the  Cfuafort  as  well  as  hixury  of  society, 
i^iat  without  entering  much  into  details  we  shall  here  intro- 
duce some  general  obser\atiuns,  which  will  inform  our 
leaders  what  arc  the  kinds  mo^t  <ie^crving  of  cultivation  in 
,  adiect  or  confmed  gardens.  In  doing  which  we  have  the 
•dvontnge  of  producmg  in  a  condensed  form  tho  import- 
ant results  of  the  laborious  and  costly  investigations  con- 
ducted for  so  many  years  in  the  garden  of  the  Horticultural 
Society  of  London  at  Turnham  Green,  Those  have 
already  been  made  known  to  the  public  in  the  second  edi- 
tion of  the  '  Catalogue  of  Fruits,'  cultivated  in  that  esta- 
blishment ;  and  our  only  task  id  to  make  a  judicious  selection 
from  the  thousands  of  varieties  included  in  the  Society's  list. 
The  species  of  cultivated  fruits  are  fi^ir  from  numerous; 
and  most  of  those  of  the  Icmporato  regions  have  been  in- 
troiluced,  at  one  pcriwl  or  another,  into  Britain.  Tho  genera 
from  which  these  hav«  sprung  arc  comparatively  few,  and 
chiefly  included  in  the  natural  ordets  Rosace»,  Vitaeei»,  Ur- 
ticaceie,  and  Grossulacea>.  To  the  first  of  theie  an^to  be  re- 
ferred the  genera  producing  the  species  called  apples,  pears* 
plums,  cherries,  apricots,  peaches,  and  nectarinesi  quinces, 
roediars,  raspberries,  and  strawberries;  to  the  second,  Iho 
vine;  to  the  third,  the  fig  and  mulberry ;  and  to  I  he  fourth, 
th©  gooseberries  and  currant*.  Moreover  there  aro  ^  ' 
and  filbexL»4  belonging  to  Corylacem;  walnuts  t* 
oeubf  and  the  melon  and  pme-apple  respectively  lu  o^, ..,  o.- 
laccs  and  Bromeliaceco. 

In  this  place  we  shall  briefly  enumerate  what  may  be 
considered  the  most  valuable  Tftrietiea  of  each  as  objeels  of 
cultivation. 

PFFLsa  ore  the  most  numerous  clasA  in  cultivation, 
las  been  conjectured  that  they  were  brought  to  this 
country  by  the  Romans ;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  tho  varie- 
ties then  introtluced  would  succeed  in  thi»  climat»>,  pnmmn- 
ing  on  tho  fiict  that  the  ^falo  di  CaWo,  well  knov, 
so  exceedingly  beautiful  and  dclicicms  in  the  N^i 

fein  one  of  our  finest  Englwh  -        '        prnvcii  jiuic    imi 
id,  and  that  the  apples  of  th<  Europe  lu-o  ge- 

Uy  worthlesa  in  England,    A  ..^.^vi.  i^reed,  tt  it  moro 


than  probable,  was  introduced  by  the  Normans,  especially 
of  such a>*  were  suited  for  the  manufact\ire  of  cider. 

Apples  are  usually  divided  into  three  principal  sorts, 
according  as  they  are  fitted  tiir  dessert,  for  kitchen  use,  or 
for  cider.  For  dessert,  the  fblhjwing  are  early  vanelics; 
Eiirly  Red  Margiiret,  Eurly  Harvest^  Oi^lin,  Kerr>  Pippin, 
and  Summer  Golden  Pippin,  In  succes-^ion  to  those,  tho 
Wormsley  Pippin,  King  of  the  Pipnins,  Golden  Reinette, 
Rihston  Pip]Hn,  Court  ol*  Wick,  Pearson's  Plate,  a  re- 
markably handsome  dessert  apple,  (iohlcn  Harvey,  one  of 
the  very  highest  excoUeuce,  Hu^he^'s  Golden  Pippm,  He- 
re fo  rdsbi  re  Pear  ma  in ,  Lam  1 1  A 1  »bey  Pea  rm  ai  n ,  Co  urt-  Pet  »du 
plat,  whic  b  blusiioms  late,  thereby  esc^apiug  the  spring  frost*!, 
Reinette  du  Canada,  Old  Nontnirtil,  und  Scarlet  Nonpaied. 
For  early  kitchen  U4<e:  Dutch  Codlm,  Keswick  Cudlin, 
Hawthorndcn,  Nonesuch,  v\hirh  last  deserves  particular 
notice  on  account  of  its  beautiful  transparency  when  made 
in  to  apple  jelly,  for  which  purpose  it  is  the  best  hort  l^nown. 
For  winter  and  spring  use,  from  many  exiellent  vaneiien,  the 
following  are  selectetl :  Blenheim  Pippin,  which  may  be 
also  used  at  dessert,  Dumeh>w's  Sce«lling,  Bidfurdahtrc 
Fuundlmg,  Alfrist on,  Gloria  Mundi,  Royal  Rushct,  Bmtiunt 
Bellelleur,  Northern  Greening,  Norfolk  Beaufin,  IVom  which 
the  *  Benniins,'  or  •  Beefins,'  so  generally  to  be  seen  in  the 
London  shops,  are  prepared ;  and  French  Crab,  which  will 
keep  above  a  year.  For  c  idc  r,  S  ibe  r ian  B  i  1  te  r-  S  weet,  Foxle y. 
Red  Streak,  Fox  Whelp,  Gulden  Harney,  Coccagee,  Hagloe 
Crab,  and  Cooper's  )iGA  Streak,  are  amongst  the  mo»t 
celebrated^ 

Of  the  varieties  of  Pears,  few,  till  lately,  have  originated 
in  this  country  ;  most  of  the  kinda  in  foitiier  cultivation 
were  from  Franct*,  but  they  generally  rc(|uired  the  protec- 
tion of  walls.  The  greater  intercourse  with  the  continent 
cmisoquent  ui^n  the  establishment  of  peace  in  IS15,  led  to 
thtj  introduction  of  a  number  of  new  and  hardy  varieties  o 
this  fruit  from  Belgium,  where  its  cuUi\ation  aud  imjirove 
mc?nt  had  been,  and  still  are,  attended  to  with  great  a.ssiduity. 
These  new  varieties,  with  some  of  equal  merit,  and  even 
superior  hardincijjs,  raised  within  the  last  few  years  at 
iXiwntou  castle,  in  Herefordshire,  now  compose  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  most  select  lisU,  and  are  at  the  same  time 
rapidly  excluding  the  old  French  varieties  from  cidlivation. 

Pears  are  divided  mto  three  claasea,  dessert,  kitchen,  and 
perry.  The  following  are  amongst  the  finest;  for  dessert. 
Citron  des  Carmcs,  Jargonelle,  which  requires  a  wall ; 
Summer  St.  Germain,  Ambrosia,  Fondantc  d'Aulomne, 
White  Doyen ULS  if  grown  as  an  open  standard ;  Seckle,  Louise 
Bonne  (of  Jersey),  Marie  Louise,  Beurr6  Bosc,  Gansel's 
Bergamot,  which  also  requires  a  wall ;  Duchesse  d'Angou- 
k^me,  Bourr^  Diet,  Nelia  dPIivcr,  Althorp  Crassanc, 
Winter  Crassane,  Napoleon,  Glout  Morceau,  Passe  Golmar, 
Knight's  Monarch,  Neplus  Meuris,  Easter  BenrrL',  BeurriS 
Rivnce.  These  are  enumerated  in  their  order  of  betromlng 
fit  for  use.  For  kitchen  use :  Bezi  d'Heri, which  is  excLdlent 
for  stowing  and  very  free  from  grittinoss ;  BoquGne  Mui^iiu/^ 
Spanish  Bon  Chretien,  Double  de  Guerre,  CatiUac,  Uvedale's 
St.  Germain.  For  perry:  Oldlield,  Barlaud,  Longland, 
Teinton  Squash. 

The  best  varieties  of  Plums  for  the  dessert  are,  the  Green 
Gage,  Washington,  Reine  Claude,  Violette,  Drap  d*Or, 
Kirke's,  Coe's  Golden  Drop,  Blue  luiperatrico.  For  kitchen 
use  t  Orleans,  White  Magnum  Bonum,  Shropshire  Damson, 
which  last  is  excellent  for  preserving,  as  are  also  the 
St,  Cutherine,  Coe*s  Gtdden  Drop.  Green  Gage,  and 
Quetsche ;  the  latter  is  the  sort  of  which  the  Germtm  Prunes 
of  the  shops  are  made,  by  slow  and  repeated  dr>ing  in  an 
ovon. 

' '  RRiKS,  it  is  said,  were  first  cultivated  in  this  country 
1  (igljourn,  in  Kent,  where  they  are  supposed  to  have 
M.^.*  ^iitroducecl  about  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  Tliat 
county  is  still  famous  for  a  sort  called  the  Kentish  cherry, 
identical  with  some  of  the  varieties  of  the  Montmorency 
cherries  of  tho  French.  They  are  round,  hnght  rod, 
and  acid,  and  much  used  for  pies.  They  have  also  the 
peculiar  property  of  the  stalk  adhmng  so  firmly  to  the 
stone  that  the  latter  may  bo  <hrawn  out  without  breaking 
the  skin,  excepting  at  the  base.  The  fruit  is  then  dried  in 
hair  flievcs  in  tho  sun,  or  olherwiAe  pUrcd  in  a  pontly 
heatocloven;  the  cherries  will  th*  vt* 

thii  appearance  of  raisins.     The  1  n* 

the   KIton,  lX>wnKm,  May   l*ui  «> 

Early  BW^k,    Early    Purple  Gv 
¥%jt  pruiiervmg,  the  Kentish  and  i'.iwi^n 
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Aprtcots  m  cultivaUon  are  of  few  varietiei  compared 
with  any  of  the  prcccding  kiack  of  iVuits,  and  of  those 
the  most  use  fill  ure  the  folbwing :  Large  Early,  Breda, 
Moorpark,  Royal,  and  Turkey.  Toe  Breoa  id  tho  best  for 
standanis,  and  wficn  the  season  is  favourable,  the  fruit  on 
such,  ahhoupfh  smaller  than  that  growa  against  a  wall,  is, 
not  wit  list  tinding,  higher  flavoured,  A  Tariely  called  the 
Musch-Mmrh  may  he  noticed,  although  not  recommended 
for  cultivation  in  thb  climate.  It  is  the  sort  grown  in  the 
oa?c*s  in  Upper  Eg}'pt,  where  it  prodvices  in  great  abun- 
dance* the  iVuit  being  dried,  and  in  this  state  forming  an 
article  of  commerce  for  exportalion.  Tlie  apricot  blossoms 
earlier  than  any  other  fruit-tree  cultivated  in  this  country ; 
hence,  most  probably,  it  was  called  Precocia  among  the 
Komaiia,  a  corruption  of  which  name  is  traceable  in  the  mo- 
dem one  of  Apricot,  In  consequence  of  the  tree  blossoming 
BO  early,  its  blossoms,  particularly  in  the  case  of  young  trees, 
arc  evlrcracly  liable  to  drop  off  in  setting.  This  is  not  to  be 
\\ondered  at,  when  it  is  considered  that  the  ground  is  fre- 
quently at  the  time  (March)  in  as  cold  a  state  as  at  any 
period  of  the  whole  season,  neither  the  sun's  heat  nor  the 
warm  rains  having  reached  so  far  below  the  surface  as  to 
warm  the  soil  in  contact  with  the  roots ;  and  thus,  whilst 
the  latter  arc  in  a  medium  perhaps  a  little  above  freezing, 
the  lops,  exposed  to  a  bright  sun  ugainst  a  wall,  are  at  that 
period  ^f  the  i^eason  occasionally  in  a  temperature  as  high  as 
90°  or  100^  Fahr,  The  injurious  cft'ects  of  this  disparity 
must  he  sufficiently  obvious  to  every  one,  and  the  only 
remedy  to  be  adopted  is  to  have  a  very  complete  drainage 
below  the  roots,  an<l  the  whole  soil  of  the  border,  not 
retentive,  but  uf  a  pervious  nature.  If  tt  could  also  be 
kept  perfectly  dry  prcviovis  to  the  commencement  of  vege- 
tationi  and  then  only  allowed  to  receive  Iherain  when  warm, 
nvoiding  thecoolinE^  efteels  of  molting  snow  and  hail,  the  tree 
would  thus  be  placed  under  circumstances  comparatively 
more  itaturaL 

Peaches  and  Nrctarixes  require  the  aid  of  a  wall  to 
bring  ihcm  to  perfection  in  this  climate ;  and  in  the  more 
northern  counties  of  Hritain  the  protection  of  glass  is  also 
rr<|uisite.  They  likewise  rank  amon;?  the  kind%  of  fruit*? 
which  are  considered  of  sulTicient  value  to  be  forced.  A 
selection  of  the  best  varieties  of  peaches  is  as  follows: — 
Nolile^su,  Red  Maijdalen,  Royal  George,  Gross©  Mignonne, 
Bellcgnide*  Lute  Admirable,  llie  two  very  beiit  nectarines 
are  the  EIruge,  which  has  little  or  no  red  at  the  stone  ;  and 
the  Violet le  iht»ivc,  the  flesh  of  which  is  rayed  with  red 
near  tbo  atone  :  this  serves  as  a  principal  distinction  be- 
tween these  two  varieties.  For  the  bake  of  variety,  the  Pil- 
mastou  Orange  and  the  White  Nectiirme  may  also  bo  in- 
cludeil.  A  selection  of  p<^ttrhes  for  ft>rcin£^  may  consist  of 
the  Holle;;arde,  is'oblc^se,  Grouse  Mi^nonno,  Royal  Georcre, 
llu)al  Charlotte,  and  Barrm^fton.  Nec1arini»s  for  the  same 
purpose  are  the  Ehuge  and  the  Violet  to  Hative. 

The  best  variety  of  Quinces  is  the  common  one.  The 
Portugal  Quince  \s  distinct;  but  it«  fmit  does  not  ripen  so 
well  in  this  climate  as  the  common  quince.  Its  woo<l  however 
swells  more  in  conformity  with  that  of  the  jiear,  and  it 
therefore  is  prelerable  as  a  stock  for  peara. 

The  principal  varieties  of  the  Medlar  are  the  Large  or 
Dutch,  the  tJ pright  or  Nottingham,  and  the  Stoneless. 
The  first  is  esteemed  for  its  %\ic^  and  sometimes  for  the 
form  of  the  tixjc,  on  account  of  the  ruislic  crooked  appear- 
ance wluch  it  a?isume^.  The  second  is  of  better  quality  as 
regards  flavour;  and  the  third  is  small  without  atones  or 
seeds  and  keeps  longer  than  the  others. 

RvspRERRiKs  compared  with  muny  of  the  fruits  men* 
tinned  above,  differ  liitle  in  their  character  as  culUvatcd 
varieties  from  that  of  the  botanical  species  Hubus  idieus^ 
from  which  they  have  arisen:  for  instance,  the  difference 
between  the  wild  sloe  and  the  green  gage  is  very  great  ^ 
whereas  the  wild  raspberry  growing  in  the  woods  diflersonly 
slightly  in  tlavour,  and  not  widely  in  si^e  and  form  from 
those  cultivated  in  tjardens.  Good  varieties  are  the  Red 
Antwerp,  Yellow  ditto,  Bamet,  Cornish,  and  Red  Globe. 

Strawhebries  are  now  considerably  reduced  in  regard 
to  the  number  of  varieties  in  cultivation.  By  the  intro- 
duction of  *  Keen's  Seedling,*  the  very  coarse  sorts  ha\  e 
bei»n  mostly  banished  even  from  the  streets  of  London; 
Uiis  variety  having  proved  the  best  of  all  ^br  the  mirkeU 
'  omhining  very  good  flavour  with  the  properties  of  being 
if  a  large  siye  and  very  prolifip.  Other  varieties  descrvin';; 
eultivation  are  the  Grove  End  Scarlet,  Roseberry,  American 
Bcaf  let,  and  where  wanted  for  confeciionury,  the  Old  Scar- 


let, which  retains   a  flue  colour,    Bownton, 
Pine»  Prolific  or  Conical  llautbois,  and  the  Large 
The  alpine  and  wood    strawberries  require   to 
sionally  renewed  from  seedi  ;  the  best  varieties  are  the  IW 
Alpine  and  ihc  White  Alpine.  Keen's  Seedling,  Roiebcnj, 
and  Grt)ve  End  Scarlet,  are  proper  for  forcing. 

Grapes  are  brought  to  high  perfection  in  thm  ctmoixf^ 
by  the  aid  of  hothouses ;  in  favourable  vXamonm  fome 
kinds  ripen  pretty  well^  even  on  walls  in  goodvanos;  5itt 
open  vineyard  culture  is  not  practised  to  wy  viknt  ja 
England  at  the  present  lime,  nor  is  it  likely  eT«  to  \mtmb 
profUable.  Varieties  of  wine  grapes  therefore  need  xtifiM 
noticed  here,  farther  than  by  staling  that  they  are  very  nu* 
morons ;  manv  of  them  form  small  compact  bunches  hk« 
the  *  Miller*s  Burgundy,'  which  is  indeed  one  of  ihem.  and 
is  the  sort  of  black  cluster  grape  with  woolly,  mealy  let] 
commonly  seen  on  the  walli*  of  houses  near  London 
following  are  suitable  for  a  vinery: — Black  Froati 
Black  Prince,  Black  Hamburg,  West's  St.  Pelcr\ 
Morocco,  Red  Frontignan,  White  do..  Grizzly  do. 
Muscadine,  Chasselas  Muaqu^,  White  Muscat  of 
dria;  the  last  requires  a  gtrung  heat.  For  walli* 
none  fruits  better,  or  forms  a  handsomer  buac^ 
Royal  Muscadine;  it  is n referable  to  the  Sweetvttef, 
generally  forms  a  raggeu  bunch  in  consequence  of  i 
number  of  the  berries  being  small  and  abortive ;  the ! 
Prince  and  Esperione  will  sometitnes  succeed;  and 
Early  Black  July  and  Burgundy  Black  Cluster  will  ripco 
still  belter,  but  the  bunches  of  the  latter  ar<?  very  sumII 

The  only  ^uvU,  still  remaining  to  he  noticed,  the  Tttietitt 
of  which  are  of  any  importance,  arc  figs,  goosebemei iiid 
currants,  and  pine-apples. 

In  some  parts  of  England  the  Fio  bears  in  the  opeillrr 
but  in  order  to  ensure  its  doing  so,  a  warm,  or  more  •trieCTy 
speaking,  a  drj^  subsoil  is  absolutely  nece-sary,  wHeiV«  til 
be  grown  as  a  standard  in  the   open   ground  ot  a^aimtt 
wall,  or  forced  under  glass.     Wherever  the  soil  is  n*fentHt 
of  water,  it  will  retain  the  coldness  of  winter  till  lafe  m  tbo 
spring.   In  fact,  if  the  suhsoil  be  very  wet,  its  trmperatUTf 
will  approximate  to  that  of  spring  water,  which  in  Eng- 
land is  little  above  5t>°  Fahr.  throughout  the  whole  year; 
an  amount  of  cold  which  the  roots  of  the  %  are  ccrtainlj 
not  accvistomcd  to  in  summer  in  its  native  cjimate  in  .*isia 
and  Barbary,  or  even  where  it  has  heisu  naturalised  in  the 
South  of  Europe,    Or,  if  the  i^prings  sWuVA  f»i\l  so  low 
durintj  summer,  as  to  leave  the  roots  of  the  Fig  tree  unaf- 
fected by  their  presence,  the  temperature  of  the  surfacr 
will  ho  suddenly  raised  by  the  first  niin  that  fall*.    Tha 
often  takes  place  towards  the  end  of  sun. 
abundant  growth  ensues,  too  late  for  bcin  _ 
winter.     Figs   succeed  well  in  Sussex,  ^>iivi.r    ^ 
is  chalkt  and  the  rain  passesoff  as  it  falls;  and  in  ; 
borders  for  it,  the  whole  should  be  composed  of*. 
rill  Is  as  are  pervious  to  water.     Some  of  the   flne*i 
of  figs  for  tins  climate  are  the  Brown  Turkew  V- 
White  MarseilluB,  Ncrsi,  Prcgussata,  While    J  ^a 

Ist^hia,  Yellow  lochia.  The  Brown  Turkey  is  \M  /jf 

furcing,  Jbr  which  purpose  the  Pregus^ata,  Wlme  Mi*r»i^ill<i 
imd  the  White,  Brown,  and  Velio w  Ischias  are  also  propf. 

GoosEBERRiKS  arc  brought  to  greater  perfection  in  ftn- 
tain  than  m  any  other  countr)^  Ihe  varieties  arc  nurao^u** 
and  many  of  fhern  have  been  raised  in  Lancashire,  cbieffi 
by  the  manufacturing  population,  with  a  view  to  pri«»  H 
is  to  be  regretted  that  the  latter  have  generally  hccn  J»wW 
solely  with  reference  to  weight;  hence  a  number  <»f  Urpt 
but  coar'-c  sorts  have  been  brought  into  culttviit»m«  l« 
making  the  following  selection,  tiavour  and  not  8i»e  bai 
been  kept  in  view.  .^^m 

Fniii,  rfld :  Red  Champagne ;  Red  Warrington ;  )^4^H 
Seerlhng  Warrington;  Rough  Red,  used  for  pre^er^i^Q 
Reil  Turkey ;  Rob  Hoy ;  Ironmonger.  pynity  fetktf' 
Yellow  Champagno;  Early  Sulphur ;  RumbuUron,  whieJi 
is  much  used  for  bottling-  Fruity  green:  Early  Orfcn 
Hairy;  Pitmastm  Green  Gage;  Green  Walnut*  P^ 
kinsoVs  Laurel;  Massey*s  Heart  of  Oak  '' '  *'** 
Jolly  Tar  ?'rm7.  iMiM .-  White  Champagne  :  tS 

Woodward's  Wbite^mith ;  Taylor *s  Bright  Venn?,  v^v^lt'* 
Wbite  Eagle;  WbUc  Honey, 

The  varieties  of  Ci^rRants  preferable  forn''*  -<-^^  ?«« 
very  few.     Of  black  cmrants,  the  Black  N  '^ 

Bla'ck  Grape  are  the  besL  The  White  Dutclv,  ....  ^  '^  i^t 
Knight's  Sweet  Red,  and  Knight's  Lai^  Red*  iLre  the 
best  fiorts  of  whit^j  and  red  curraiiu. 
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Tlie  Pi  ice-Apple  ia  Ihe  only  tropical  fruit  wliich  it  culti- 
!  rated  Xo  any  extent  in  this  ctjuntry.  The  best  varieties  are 
the  Quecn»  Moscow  Qiiccn^  Black  Jamaica,  Brown  Sugar- 
loaf,  and  Black  Anliguii ;  the  Eiiville  ami  White  Providence 
ai«  ruUivated  mt>ru  for  their  size  tli an  (lavour. 

FRUITS.  PRESERVATION  OF.  The  apple  and  pear, 
the  two  staple  fruits  of  this  countr)',  arc  uf  so  much  im- 
portance to  tjreat  numbers  of  persons,  that  we  shall  not  dis- 
miss this  suVvJQct  without  giving  some  information  mncern- 
ing  the  best  means  of  preserving  ihem  during  the  autumn 
and  winter ;  for  it  is  an  object  of  no  little  moment  to  be  able 
to  prolong  the  duration  of  the  season  of  these  fruits  even  for 
a  single  month. 

A  few  early  vane  ties  may  be  eaten  from  the  tree,  or 
when  recently  gathered;  but  the  greater  and  by  far  (he 
moitt  valuable  portion  require  to  be  kept  for  some  time 
until  they  acquire  a  proper  degree  of  mellowness:  thus, 
most  pears  are  extremely  hard  when  gathered  i  some  even 
remain  90  during  the  winter,  and  only  become  melting,  or 
of  a  buttery  consistency,  in  the  spring.  Apples,  although  it 
ia  their  property  to  remain  a  long  time  nearly  as  crisp  as 
when  gathered,  yet  arc  at  first  too  acid  for  the  dessert^  and 
require  to  be  stored  up  in  the  siime  manner  as  pears,  until 
IhciT  juices  acquire  a  rich  sugary  flavour.  Many  varieties 
indeed  permanently  rct4iin  their  acidity,  but  such  are  only 
proper  tor  culinary  purposes,  for  which  indeed  iheir  brisk- 
ness renders  them  eligible. 

With  regard  to  the  gathering  and  storing  of  apples  or  pears, 
Having  in  view  their  most  perfect  preservation,  it  is  necessary 
tliat  the  gathering  should  be  performed  in  all  eases  u hen  tlie 
trees  and  fruit  are  perfectly  dry.  No  precise  tune  can  he 
speciHod  as  to  the  period  of  Ihe  season  when  any  particular 
variety  ought  to  be  taken  ;  fur  this  is  intluenced  variously 
by  circumstances  connected  wiih  soil,  climate,  and  situation. 
The  bosit  general  rule  ih,  to  gather  when   the  fruit-stalk  se- 

{>ar<ites  easily  from  the  spur,  on  (he  fruit  being  raised  by  the 
land  from  its  natunil  or  pendulous  posihon.  There  are 
scarcely  any  exceptions  to  thi^i  rule,  unless  as  regarfls  a  few 
of  the  summer  and  early  autumn  varieties,  in  which  the 
flavour  is  improved  by  gathering  a  little  earlier  than  i&  in- 
dicated by  the  above  cnletion* 

The  treatment  of  the  fruit  after  gathering  is  by  no  means 
uniform  ;  some  lay  it  directly  on  the  shelves  of  the  fruit- 
room,  or  wherever  else  it  is  intended  to  remain  liH  111  for 
use  ;  others  cause  it  to  undergijo  a  process  of  fcrmentatitm, 
called  sweating,  by  throwing  it  in  a  heap,  and  covering  it 
with  some  dry  subilance,  generally  straw ;  in  some  instances 
even  blankets  have  l>een  used  for  this  purpose.    After  it  has 
perspired  for  ten  days  or  a  fortnight,  it  is  spread  out  at  a 
lime  when  the  air  is  drv,  in  order  to  expedite  the  evapora- 
tion of  the  moisture.     All  unsountl  spocitnens,  or  even  such 
as  are  suspcrtciJ  of  being  so,  are  then  separated.   In  the  case 
of  particularly  valuable  sorts,  it  has  been  recumtnended  (o 
wipe  off  the  nvoislurc  witli  tiannel ;  but  this  proceeding,  for 
II  reasons  hereafter  to  be  explamcd,  is  not  advisable* 
'       With  regard  to  the  final  storing  up,  as  it  has  been  proved 
by  experience  that  certain  methods  successfully  practised 
||np  some,   have  turned  out  a  failure  when  attempted   by 
HBiers,  and  as  these  fruits  are  extensively  cultivated  by  per- 
nfOQa  variously  circumstanced,  some  of  whom  are  compelled 
by  nece^ity  to  pi-aclise  perhaps  not  the  very  best  mode,  but 
the  best  thoy  can  command,  it  will  lie  proper  to  detad  tho 
various  methods  that  have  hitherto  been  tried,  m  order  tliat 
such  as  are  most  descry- ing  of  recommendation   miiy  be 
pointed  out,  as  well  as  those  which  ought  to  be  avoided  in 
every  possible  case 

Tho  following  are  the  different  modes  m  which  apples  and 
poars  have  been  deposited  for  winter  use — K  In  single 
layers  on  the  bare  sliehes  of  a  fruit-room.  2.  In  the  same 
mannei",  but  covered  with  light  canvass,  wliirh  must  be  dried 
occasionally,  as  it  absorbs  the  evaporation,  3,  In  close 
drawers;  one  layer,  or  several  layers  in  depth.  4,  In  diy 
casks  without  any  interposing  material ;  a  few  weeks  afier 
they  are  first  put  in  they  require  to  be  carefully  pickerl 
over,  the  casks  made  perfectly  dry  and  rc-f\lled,  the  head 
closely  fitted,  and  tho  truit  on  no  account  disturbetl  till 
unpacked  fur  use.  5  In  boxes,  casks,  large  garden  p<iLs 
or  jars,  with  pure  and  dry  sand  mterposcd  between  the 
layers  of  fruit.  6.  In  jars  in  which  no  sand  or  other  sub- 
stance  is  allowed  to  come  in  contact  with  the  fruit,  the 
mouths  of  the  jaii*  being  covered  with  a  piece  of  ulate, 
and  the  whole  plunged  in  a  quantity  of  dry  sand,  so  as  to  be 
■everai  inches  from  the  frco  atmosphere.    The  sand  being 


q'sIow  conductor  of  calorie,  the  sudden  changes  of  tempera- 
lure  and  their  powerful  effects  in  causing  the  decay  of 
fruits  are  avoided.  7,  In  heaps  in  a  dry  airy  lof\,  a  slight 
covering  of  straw  being  given  to  protect  Ihem  from  frost. 
8.  In  baskets  lined  with  straw.  9,  In  close  cellars  ex- 
cluded from  tho  li^ht,  which  is  in  all  cases  injurious,  10. 
In  dark  but  airy  vaults,  IL  On  a  small  scale,  under  a 
bell-glass  cemented  down  air- tight ;  this  must  not  bo  done 
on  wood  the  least  resinous,  for  even  the  white  deal,  which, 
when  made  into  open  shelves,  communicates  none  of  its 
flavour  to  the  fruit,  yet  when  snpporling  a  close  bell-glass, 
8t:rongly  taints  whatever  fruit  is  placed  in  it,  by  the  con- 
fined and  accumulating  exhalation.  1 2.  Buried  in  a  box 
placed  on  four  bricks,  under  another  box  inverted,  in  an 
excavation  so  deep  that  the  upper  portion  of  the  fruit  may 
bo  Jj  or  2  feet  below  tho  surface  of  the  earth.  13.  In 
threshed  grain,  or  in  corn  stacks.  14.  Reposing  on  wheat 
straw,  with  or  without  a  covering  of  the  same.  15.  In  chaff 
of  wheat  or  oats.  16.  In  tlax-seedchafT  17,  In  powdered 
charcoal;  this,  if  it  cannot  prevent,  will  in  no  degree  con- 
tribute to  decay,  either  internally  or  externally.  It  is  tho 
substance  in  which  the  imported  Newtown  pippins  are  fre- 
qnently  packed,  and  they  would  arrive  mucn  sounder  than 
they  do  were  it  not  for  the  bruises  ihey  evidently  appear 
to  have  received  previous  to  exportation.  1 S.  In  dried  fern 
leaves. 

Amongst  so  great  a  variety  of  modes,  it  is  obviously 
of  consiflerable  importance  to  ascertain  not  only  which  are 
the  best,  but  which  experience  has  proved  to  be  the  worst. 
Thisinquir)^  is  most  advantageously  pursued  by  settling  in 
the  first  instance  what  the  circumstances  are  that  have  been 
universally  found  detrimental  to  the  preservation  of  fruits. 
As  was  remarked  when  mentioning  the  sixth  mode,  atmo- 
spheric changes  have  very  great,  if  not  the  most  powerlul 
influences;  firstly,  as  regards  their  calorific  effects*  and 
secondly,  their  hygrometrtcal.  In  the  former  respect,  tho 
expansion  and  condensation  occasioned  by  the  rise  and  fall 
of  temperature  must  work  a  change  in  the  state  of  ihe 
juices,  doubtless  often  at  variance  with  the  gradual  chemical 
change  which  these  juices  naturally  undergo ;  hence,  those 
fruits  that  are  most  exposed  to  vicissitudes  of  temperature 
are  found  lo  be  most  apt  to  fait  in  attaining  their  full 
sugary  mellow  perfection.  Again,  when  warm  weather 
sufldenly  succeeds  cold,  tho  air  in  the  room  is  of  a  higher 
temperature  than  the  fruit,  until  such  time  as  the  latter 
acquire  from  the  former  an  equably  of  temperature;  and 
until  such  lime  as  this  takes  place,  the  fruit,  from  its  cold- 
ness, acts  as  a  condenser  of  the  vapour  existing  in  the 
warmer  atmosphere  by  which  it  is  surrounded,  and  the  sur- 
face consequently  becomes  covered  with  a  great  deposition 
of  moisture,  as  will  be  the  case  with  a  glass  fille*!  with  water 
colder  than  the  atmosphere  of  a  room  into  which  it  is 
brought.  The  more  smooth  and  glossy  the  variety  of  apple 
or  pear,  the  greater  is  the  condensation  on  its  surface. 
Russcted  apples  and  poars  exhibit  tho  least  effects  in  this 
way,  their  rough  dry  coat  being  in  less  immediate  contaot 
with  the  cold  juices  of  the  fruit. 

From  the  above  it  is  sufliciently  evident  that  variations  in 
the  state  of  the  atmosphere,  as  regards  its  temperature,  have 
injudous  effects  by  tne  expansion  and  condensation  of  tho 
juices,  and  by  the  deposition  of  moisture  on  the  surface, 
partly  owing  to  atmospheric  humidity,  but  chiefly  to  the 
circumstance  of  the  latter  being  comlensed  upon  the  fruit, 
as  above  explained.  Tliis  deposition  of  moisture  tends  to 
decompose  the  skin  and  to  render  it  less  ellicacious  as  a 
protector.  It  therefore  follows,  that  wher*^  fruit  is  not  kept 
clo^Jy  packed,  it  should  bo  exposed  to  as  hltle  change  of 
temperature  as  possible,  and  should  also  be  preserved  from 
the  full  effects  of  an  atmosphere  saturated  with  moisture. 
If  a  circulation  of  air  could  be  secured  of  a  uniform  tetn- 
jwrature  and  dryness,  or  nearly  so,  there  is  no  doubt  as 
to  the  superiority  of  flavour  which  the  fruit  would  ac- 
quire. The  watery  particles  would  exhale,  and  at  the  same 
time  shrivelling  would  not  take  place  to  any  great  extent, 
fi>r  this  chiefly  occurs  in  consequence  of  expansion  and 
contraction,  and  alternate  moisture  and  dryness  of  the  sur- 
face, tho  results  of  irregularities  in  the  state  of  the  atmo- 
sphere. It  may  be  here  observed,  that  wiping  the  fruit  is 
injurious,  Tho  skins  of  fruits  are  more  or  lejis  covered 
with  a  secretion,  technically  called  the  ttimmu  which  every 
one  will  have  observed  on  grapes  and  plums,  on  both  of 
which  it  is  very  conspicuous,  and  althougnlcssso  on  apples 
and  pears,  yet  it  does  exist  on  them^  ai^  itft  tise  ts  to  pr(>- 
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teety  in  a  great  measure,  the  skin  ttcm  the  effeets  of  mois- 
ture. Some  fruit-growers  are  so  well  aware  of  this  that 
they  will  not  even  handle  their  most  choice  wall-pears  in 
gathering,  except  by  the  stalk. 

Light  IS  found  to  be  injurious ;  all  agree  that  fruit  keeps 
best  in  total  darkness.  This  arises  from  a  specific  stimulus 
being  exercised  upon  the  vegetable  tissue  by  this  agent 
If  a  leaf,  a  green  branch,  or  such  a  green  surface  as  that  of 
an  apple  or  pear  be  exposed  to  light,  even  in  the  most  dif- 
fUsea  state,  evaporation  takes  place ;  but  as  soon  as  the 
stimulus  of  light  is  withdrawn,  evaporation  ceases.  Speak- 
ing of  plants  in  general,  evaporation  from  the  green  parts 
takes  place  all  day  long  and  ceases  at  night 

The  preceding  observations  will  explain  the  reason  why 
afiruit-room  is  best  in  a  dry  situation,  on  the  north  side  of  a 
wall  or  other  building  where  the  sun's  heat  will  not  readily 
disturb  the  temperature.  The  roof  should  be  double,  and 
the  walls  hollow ;  the  windows  small.  There  should  be  a 
full  command  of  ventilation ;  but  the  room  should  also  be 
capable  of  being  entirely  shut  up. 

Ventilation  should  be  used  only  when  the  air,  owing  to 
the  exhalations  from  the  fruit  is  not  perfectly  sweet ;  when 
this  is  not  the  case,  air  must  be  admitted  in  whatever  con- 
dition it  may  happen  to  be ;  but  it  would  bo  most  desirable 
to  admit  air  copiously  only  when  it  is  of  an  equal  tem- 
perature with  that  qf  the  interior  of  the  room.  The  latter 
should  be  in  two  or  three  compartments,  in  order  to  keep 
the  late  sorts  entirely  free  from  the  contaminating  effects  of 
exhalations  of  fruit  in  a  fully  ripe  state. 

These  being  the  conditions  under  which  the  ripening, 
decay,  and  preservation  of  apples  and  pars  always  take  place, 
the  reader  will  have  no  difficulty  in  judging  of  the  relative 
advantages  of  the  18  methods  already  named.  It  is  ob- 
vious that  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  are  plans  in  which  the 
circumstances  essential  to  the  preser\*ation  of  fruit  are  nearly 
completely  complied  with.  Nos.  8,  11,  14,  15,  and  16, 
are  bad,  either  because  of  the  liability  of  the  material  in 
which  they  are  packed  to  decomposition,  by  which  the  fruit 
acquires  a  tainted  musty  taste,  or  because  they  can  only  be 
applied  on  a  very  small  scale.  Nos.  9  and  12  are  chiefly 
objectionable  because,  owing  to  the  almost  total  absence  of 
evaporation,  the  fruit  although  well  preserved  and  plump, 
is  apt  to  be  watery  and  tasteless.  No.  1 7  is  a  troublesome 
and  dirty  practice;  Nos.  13  and  18  are  excellent  when  op- 
portunity occiurs  of  practising  them ;  but  No.  10,  in  dark 
but  airy  vaults,  is  undoubtedly  that  which  most  completely 
complies  with  the  conditions  necessary  for  preservation,  and 
is  much  the  best  Wp  have  known  apples,  that  are  usually 
decayed  in  February,  preserved  till  Midsummer  in  this 


manner,  !a  all  tbdr  freshness  and  eol<mr,  and  rmif  a| 
their  flavour. 

With  regard  to  nuts  and  walnuts,  the  only  precu^ 
that  it  is  necessary  to  take  for  their  preservation  iston«. 
tain  the  air  in  which  they  are  placed  in  a  constant  lUtci 
moisture.  Burying  in  the  earth,  placing  in  a  damp  eefiir, 
mixing  with  damp  sand,  and  many  such  plans  have  beet 
recommended ;  but  they  are  all  objectionable^  either  bNaui 
they  keep  the  fruit  too  moist,  or  do  not  oftef  any  impedi- 
ment to  its  becoming  mouldy.  We  believe  the  bt;rf  t/ifl 
plans  is  to  pack  them  in  glazed  earthen  jars,  throvio;  § 
small  quantity  of  salt  on  the  last  layer  before  the  jax  v^ 
closed. 

Apples  and  pears  dried  in  ovens  may  be  preserved  for 
years.  Bosc  states  that  he  has  tried  the  latter,  after  three 
years*  preservation,  and  found  them  still  good ;  but  ther  tie 
best  during  the  firat  year.  They  are  placed  in  the  oven 
after  the  bread  is  drawn.  The  process  is  repeated  a  second, 
third,  or  fourth  time,  according  as  the  size  or  natnie  of  the 
fruit  may  require.  The  heat  must  hot  be  so  grtsX  as  to 
scorch,  nor  must  the  ihiit  be  dried  to  hudnestL  When 
properly  done,  they  are  kept  in  a  dry  plaee.  Another  me- 
thod, chiefly  practised  on  the  rousselets,  and  ot  these  the 
rousselet  de  Rheims  is  the  best  for  the  purpose,  is  to  ^iher 
the  Aruit  a  Httle  before  maturity ;  after  being  half  boiled 
in  a  small  quantity  of  water,  they  aro  peeled  and  drained. 
They  are  then  placed  in  the  oven,  and  heated  to  a 
suitable  degree,  for  twelve  hours.  They  are  then  steeped 
in  syrup,  to  which  have  been  added  brandy,  cinnamon, 
and  cloves.  They  are  again  returned  to  the  oven,  which  is 
heated  to  a  less  degree  than  at  first :  this  operation  is  tbrico 
repeated. 

The  flattened  dried  apples,  called  beaujins^  so  abundant 
in  the  London  shop,  are  prepared  in  Norfolk,  from  a  var;ely 
of  apple  called  the  Norfolk  beaufin :  it  has  a  thick  skin, 
which  resists,  without  bursting,  the  heavy  pressure  to  \7bich 
the  apples  are  subjected  in  the  oven,  during  the  slow  and 
lengthened  process  of  drying. 

FRUME'NTIUS.    [Abyssinian  Christians ;  Axum] 

FRUSTUM,  a  portion  cut  off  from  any  solid  figure.  The 
term  is  most  frequently  applied  in  the  case  of  the  c^mOy  and 
conoidal  surfaces  of  revolution.  By  'frustum  of  a  cone  is 
meant  any  part  cut  off  from  a  cone  which  does  not  roiifai!i 
the  vertex.  This  distinction  is  drawn  because  any  part  d 
a  cone  which  contains  the  vertex  is  another  cone. 

FU'CINUS.    [Celano.] 

FUOOI'DEiB.     [PSEUDOZOARIA.] 

FUCUS.    [Ska  Weed.] 

FUEGO.     [MOZAMBIQUX.] 


End  op  Volvhs  ths  Txnth. 


PiiDted  by  Wiuiam  Omwsi  ud  Soiri,  SUaObnl-fftrMt. 


